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2 i^  PEEFACE 

This  is  the  jubilee  volume  of  the  Statesman's  Year-Book,  which 
was  founded  fifty  years  ago  by  the  late  Frederick  Martin.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  introductory  matter  and  in  the  maps  to  indicate 
the  contrast  in  certain  aspects  of  the  states  of  the  world  between  then 
and  now.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  constitu- 
tions and  the  external  relations  of  the  various  states  with  which  the 
Year-Book  is  concerned.  The  Year-Book  itself  has  nearly  trebled 
in  size  during  the  period.  Many  more  aspects  of  the  different  states 
are  dealt  with  now  than  was  the  case  in  the  early  form  of  the  work, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  volume  for  the  present  year  with 
its  earliest  predecessor. 

In  the  present  issue  special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  introductory 
matter  and  maps  and  to  the  "Additions  and  Corrections."  As  far 
as  possible  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  relations  of 
certain  states — Tripoli,  Morocco,  China,  the  Balkan  Peninsula — have 
been  dealt  with.  Under  Canada  a  separate  notice  of  each  province 
has  been  added,  while  in  other  directions,  as  in  agricultural  statistics, 
considerable  additions  have  been  made.  Throughout,  the  statistical 
and  other  information  has  been  brought  up  to  the  latest  available  date. 

The  British  Empire  has  again  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Augustus 
D.  Webb,  B.Sc.  ;  the  Army,  of  Colonel  C.  E.  Call  well,  C.B.  ;  the 
Navy,  of  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane.  I  offer  my  warmest  thanks  to  all  those 
throughout  the  world  who  have  kindly  co-operated  in  the  compilation 
of  the  new  edition. 

J.  S.  K. 


Office  of  '  The  Statesman's  Year-Book,' 
St.  Martin's  Street, 
London,  W.C. 

April  8,  1913. 
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INTBODUCTOEY 
I.— THE  BRITISH 


Area. 
Sq.  miles. 

Population 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

121,391 

45,652,741 

185,090,286 

178,545,100 

724,806,428 

India  : 

British    .... 

1,097,821 

244,221,377 

82,694,300 

78,787,500 

303,410,592 

Feudatory  States  . 

675,267 

70,864,995 

— 

— 

— 

Total  India     . 

1,773,088 

315,086,372 

82,694,300 

78,787,500 

303,410,592 

Europe  : 

Gibraltar 

2 

19,640 

94,573 

73,390 

— 

Malta     .... 

117 

215,332 

448,114 

467,783 

79,081 

Total  Europe 

119 

234,972 

542,687 

541,173 

79,081 

Asia : 

Cyprus   .... 

3,584 

278,218 

319,572 

235,256 

275,088 

Aden,  Perim,  Socotra   . 

10,3871 

58,165 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon    .... 

25,332 

4,107,070 

3,022,449 

2,832,659 

6,159,869 

Straits  Settlements 
Labuani^. 

1,600 
30 

707,5231 
6,546/ 

1,331,076 

1,059,962 

7,943,452 

Fed.  Malay  States 

27,506 

1,045,947 

4,089,930 

2,940,321 

1,073,000 

Other  Malay  States 

24,600 

920,000 

287,0003 

279,000:* 

— 

Borneo  and  Sarawak     . 

73,106 

708,000 

325,172 

320,296 

— 

Hong  Kong  and  Ter. 

405 

500,098 

652,884 

616,304 

1,485,733 

"Wei-hai-wei    . 

285 

147,133 

6,845 

14,088 

— 

Total  Asia  (except  India) 

166,835 

8,478,700 

10,034,928 

8,297,886 

16,937,142 

Australia  and  the  Pacific  : 

Australia 

2,974,581 

4,568,707 

50,615,942 

50,407,844 

254,241,346 

Papua     .... 

90,540 

280,000 

45,972 

70,699 

— 

New  Zealand  . 

104,751 

1,038,004 

11,149,121 

10,442,025 

84,350,713 

Fiji         .... 

7,435 

139,541 

240,395 

265,347 

93,515 

Tonga,    Solomon,     and 

Gilbert  Is.  . 

15,370 

203,000 

78,157 

77,413 

— 

Total  Australia  &  Pacific 

3,192,677 

6,229,252 

62,129,587 

61,263,328 

338,685,574 

Africa : 

Ascension 

34 

400 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Helena     . 

47 

3,482 

8,623 

9,129 

— 

W.  Africa : 

N.  Nigeria  . 

255,700 

9,269,000 

558,121 

821,634 

1,480,000 

S.  Nigeria  and  Prot.  . 

70,880 

7,855,016 

1,956,176 

1,717,259 

6,471,288 

Gold  Coast  and  Prot. 

80,000 

1,503,386 

1,111,632 

914,500 

2,489,118 

Sierra  Leone  &  Prot. . 

24,900 

1,403,132 

457,759 

432,448 

1,255,101 

Gambia  and  Prot. 

3,620 

146,101 

86,454 

71,390 

— 

Total  W.  Africa 

444,100 

20,176,635 

4,170,142 

3,957,231 

11,695,507 

{continued  on  following  pp.) 

1  Including  area  of  Protectorate. 

'^  Labuan  statistics  now  included  in  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

^  Incomplete. 
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Total 

Total 
Exports  -1 

Imports 
from  U.K. 

Exports 
to  U.K. 

Registered  Tonnage 

Tonnage 

entered  and 

cleared 

Rail- 

Imports  •* 

Sailing 

Steam 

Open 

814,363,699 

£ 

664,143,395 

£ 

£ 

Tons 
980,997 

Tons 
10,717,511 

Tons 
138,909,341 

Miles 
23,417 

137,927,463 

163,181,610 

79,770,861 

42,331,706 

10,659 

•  95,740 

14,993,699 

1  ■  . 
32,839 

137,927,463 

163,181,010 

79,770,861 

42,331,706 

10,659 

95,740 

14,993,699 

32,839 

2,615,519 

987,844 

1,141,140 

34,890 

1,445 

2,876 

2,764 
372 

11,704,163 
8,240,620 

8 

2,615,519 

987,844 

1,141,140 

34,890 

4,321 

3,136 

19,944,983 

8 

635,427 

4,342,991 

10,960,386 

702,803 

3,909,822 

12,135,265 

144,481 

402,912 

2,896,252 

169,347 

215,951 

5,823,974 

9,460 

733 

758,502 

7,247,268 

14,920,764 

61 

577 

46,437,349 

39,887,146 

4,759,063 

10,022  759 

50,277 

32,062 

21,932,231 

21 

7,762,070 
372,12 1« 
1,198,110 

13,566,108 

397,5096 

1,402,418 

736,035 

2,870.935 

14,822 

35,162 

3,870,329 

397,401 
20,490,520 

559 
130 

71,708,454 

72,001,071 

8,938,743 

19,102,966 

74,559 

67,957 

69,623,015 

1,348 

66,967,488 
202,910 

19,545,879 
957,079 

79,482,258 

117,410 

19,028,490 

1,276,206 

32,735,971 

11,787,300 
164,636 

35,309,982 
15,134,743 

125,692 

282,055 

9,984,801 
300,246 

2,949,780 
584,935 

18,013 

35,651 
915 

114,973 
1,439 

2,827 

401,669 

362,944 

5,570C 

— 

— 

— 

258,9166 
14,078,078 

— 

88,075,025 

100,267,308 

44,693,477 

50,444,725 

162,258 

398,467 

20,840 

42,412 

9,959 

38,206 

8,513 

— 

— 

369,138 

— 

886,463 
5,680,981 
3,784,260 
1,267,231 

807,118 

836,268 
5,391,467 
3,792,454 
1,300,238 

682,037 

4S6,465<' 

3,870,428 

2,842,895 

950,815 

272,501 

517,804 
2,583,590] 
2,453,6291 

313,572( 
63,612J 

5,414,0005 

2,007 

2,767 

(    1,610,668 
2,676,440 
2,493,439 

.        480,911 

7,261,458 

266 
307 
188 
255 

11,510,000-5 

P 

11,166,0005 

7,937,0005 

2,007 

2,767 

1,016 

4  The  imports  include  bullion  and   specie;    and  the   exports,    bullion   and  specie  and 
re-exports. 

5  Excluding  duplicate  entries. 

6  Incomplete. 
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I.— THE  BRITISH 


Area. 
Sq.  miles 

Population 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mauritius  and  Dep. 

809 

378,964 

741,999 

638,550 

1,296,091 

Seychelles 

156 

22,691 

36,357 

34,151 

14,465 

Somaliland 

68,000 

346,805 

32,578 

74,847 

— 

East  Africa  Prot. 

250.000 

2,651,892 

729,078 

772,354 

— 

Uganda  Prot.     . 

223,500 

2,843,325 

203,492 

283,689 

170,000 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

1,020 

198,914 

237,422 

207,951 

72,270 

Nyasaland 

39,801 

1,001,895 

97,356 

118,070 

— 

Union  of  S.  Africa    . 

473,184 

5,973.394 

17,284,847 

16,603,693 

117,200,534 

Rhodesia    .... 

439,575 

1,750,000 

1,103,874 

993,264 

— 

Swaziland 

6,536 

101,659 

57,307 

62,192 

100,000 

Basutoland 

11,716 

404,507 

145,401 

122,762 

— 

Bechuanaland    . 

275,000 

126,350 

59,305 

65,935 

— 

Total  Africa 

2,233,478 

35,980,913 

24,967,776 

23,945,818 

130,608,867 

America  : 

Canada  .... 

3,729,665 

7,204,838 

27,977,800 

20,177,630 

104,491,822 

Newfoundland          and 

Labrador    . 

162,734 

242,019 

725,020 

689,587 

5,586,235 

British  Honduras  . 

8,598 

40,809 

247,059 

100,695 

194,541 

British  Guiana 

90,500 

295,784 

593,498 

575,639 

885,815 

Bermuda 

19 

18,994 

77,094 

68,393 

45,600 

W.  Indies  : 

Bahamas     . 

4,404 

56,439 

85,593 

82,676 

96,720 

Turks  and  Caicos  Is. 

166 

5,615 

8,318 

7,695 

— 

Jamaica 

4,207 

841,961 

1,356,092 

1,350,551 

3,910,020 

Windward  Islands 

672 

333,632 

427,382 

399,773 

692,400 

Leeward  Islands 

701 

131,785 

174,818 

158,924 

267,050 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

1,868 

340,300 

950,744 
3,002,947 

959,551 

1,022,593 

Total  W.  Indies 

12,021 

1,709,732 

2,959,170 

5,989,383 

Falkland  Islands 

7,5001 

3,2391 

24,207 

22,460 

— 

Total  America 

4,011,037 

9,516,015 

32,647,025 

24,593,574 

117,193,296 

Summary. 

United  Kingdom 

121,391 

45,652,741 

185,090,286 

178,545,100 

724,806,428 

Europe      .... 

119 

234,972 

542,687 

541,173 

79,081 

India          .... 

1,773,088 

315,086,372 

82,694,300 

78,787,500 

303,410,592 

Asia  (except  India)  . 

166,835 

8,478,700 

10.034,928 

8,297,886 

16,937,142 

Australia  and  Pacific  Is.  . 

3,192,677 

6,229,252 

62.129,587 

61,263,328 

338,685,574 

Africa        .... 

2,233,478 

35,980,913 

24,967,776 

23,945,818 

130,608,867 

America     .... 

4,011,037 

9,516,015 

32,647,625 

24,593,574 

117,193,296 

Total  . 

11,498,825 

421,178,965 

398,107,189 

375,974,379 

1,631,720,980 

}  Including  Sou 

th  Georgia,  1, 

000  square  m 

iles,  and  pop 

ulation  1,003 

EMPIRE,  1911-1912.— continued. 
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Total 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

Registered  Tonnage 

Tonnage 
entered  and 

Rail- 

Imports 2 

Exports  2 

from  U.K. 

to  U.K. 

ways 

Sailing 

Steam 

cleared 

Open 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Miles 

2,543,274 

2,747,975 

809,533 

893,161 

}        4,234 

/      877,691 
\       413,240 

130 

90,122 

126,920 

31,535 

20,440 

1,092 

266,511 

240,036 

— 

6 

— 

— 

123,759 

1,330,437 

1,016,898 

549,274 

409,944 

— 



2,886,331 

f,P6 

624,587 

392,591 

229,055 

180,057 

— 



5 1 

1,179,609 

1,193,139 

111,609 

115,944 

— 

— 

1,420,836 

7 

291,473 

231,552 

210,744 

195,469 

— 



113 

38,035,495 

57,308,214 

22,296,780 

50,786,357 

2,245 

9,233 

10,856,610 

8,092 

3,143,942 

3,225,858 

2,705,702 

2,624,788 

— 



2,351 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

— 



__ 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

— 



(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

59,087,902 

77,659,142 

34,919,438 

60,648,729 

ii,486 

13,092 

24,209,063 

12,349 

114,971,445 

64,815,213 

24,089,555 

31,214,313 

410,569 

358,705 

24,589,605 

26,624 

2.751,187 

2,461,681 

635,666 

482,098 

131,854 

14,700 

2,251,595 

770 

593,372 

552,091 

127,642 

68,957 

4,945 

3,269 

588,367 

25 

1,697,315 

2,083,506 

866,322 

713,395 

1,963 

1,349 

988,663 

95 

517,0744 

106,508-1 

158,043-1 

2,475^ 

6,207 

251 

1,388,9874 

311,095 

209,251 
23,703 

82,360 

29,420 

V 

f  1,739,957 

24,722 

3,042 

— 

338,112 

^ 

2,865,553 

2,948,067 

1,291,924 

434,165 

V     57,163 

6,836 

4,319,112 

185 

2,277,090 

1,434,366 

849,213 

421,848 

1    8,305,811 

28 

713,414 

566,754 

334,945 

217,696 

2,379,894 

5,018,848 

4,769,486 

1,419,383 

1,128,769 

J 

I.  3,657,725 

81 

11,210,722 

9,951,627 

3,981,467 

2,231,898 

57,163 

6,836 

20,740,611 

294 

93,913 

897,5945 

86,597 

311,750 

238 

266 

350,685 

— , 

131,834,978 

80,868,220 

29,945,292 

35,024,886 

612,939 

385,376 

50,898,513 

27,808 

814,363,699 

664,143,395 

980,997 

10,717,511 

138,909,341 

23,417 

2,615,519 

987,844 

1,141,140 

34,890 

4,321 

3,136 

19,944,983 

8 

137,927,463 

103,181,610 

79,770,861 

42,331,706 

10,659 

95,740 

14,993,699 

32,839 

71,708,454 

72,001,071 

8,938,743 

19,102,966 

74,559 

67,957 

69,623,015 

1,348 

88,075,025 

100,267,308 

44,693,477 

50,444,725 

162,258 

398,467 

14,078,678 

20,840 

59,087,902 

77,659,142 

34,919,438 

60,648,729 

8,486 

13,092 

24,209,063 

12,349 

131,834,978 

80,868,220 

29,945,292 

35,024,886 

612,939 

385,376 

50,898,513 

27,808 

1,305,613,040 

1,159,108,590 

199,408,951  207,587,902 

1,8^4,219 

11,681,279 

332,657,292  ] 

118,609 

i      2  The  imp( 
^  Includec 

)rts  include  bullion  and  specie ;  and  tl 
I  in  figures  for  S.  Africa. 

le  exports,  b 

ullion  and  S] 

3ecie  and  re-exports. 

4  Year  191 

0. 

S Includin 

g  exports  fro 

m  S.  Georgij 

I  valued  at  4 

26,438?. 

c  2 
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II. -RESOURCES  AND   PRODUCTS   OF   BRITISH   POSSESSIONS. 

1.  Crown  Lands.     Approximate  Area   Alienated,  Amount  Realised, 
Area  Conditionally  Alienated,   and  Area  Unalienated   up  to  the 

End  of  the  Year  1911. 


Possessions 

Alienated 

Conditionally 
alienated 

Unalienated 

Afrps               Amount 
^^"^^              realised 

Acres 

Acres 

New  South  Wales 

38,569,028^ 

£ 
58.290,067 

15,546,175 

143,943,677 

Victoria    . 

23,727,962 

32,817,887 

6,030,060 

26;487,738 

South  Australia 

9,769,993 

10,886,452 

1,761,442 

231,713,365 

Northern  Territory    , 

479,033^ 



334,637,767^ 

AVestern  Australia     . 

7,325,928 

1,038,829  12,677,384 

604,585,488 

Queensland 

15,709,186 

9,088,188     9,025,049 

404,385,765 

Tasmania  . 

4,965,321 

■      —           1,274,947 

8,967,645 

New  Zealand  ^  . 

28,918,464 

—                  9,136 

37,179,713 

Natal  2      . 

8,311,430 

889,522     2,203,424 

6,998,610 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 

140,000,000 

—                 — 

35.964,664 

Jamaica  ^  . 

119,065 

44,978     2,408,445 

284,035 

Trinidad  K 

586,221 

—                 — 

533,779 

British  Guiana  ^ 

697,896 

_                 — 

54,053,616 

British  Honduras 

—                 — 

2,527,000 

Ceylon 

2,206,3921 

— 

— 

— 

Federated  Malay  States 

— 

— 

— 

15,533,000 

Canada 

59,650,000-5 

2,320,000^ 

— 

— 

E.  Africa  Protectorate 

3,400,000^ 

— 

— 

— 

Uganda     . 

6,250,000 

— 

— 

69,000,000 

Nyasaland 

3,850,000 

— 

— 

21,600,000 

1  June  30  1911.       2  Excluding  Zuliiland  and  Northern  Territories  where  about  4.495,000 
acres  had  been  granted  and  leased  up  to  the  end  of  1911.  3  year  ended  March  31,  1912. 

4  End  of  1910.  5  Lands  granted  and  sold  and  amount  realised  from  1897  to  1911 

inclusive.       '    6  Approximate  area  granted  freehold  and  leasehold  since  May,  1903. 

2.  Agricultural  Products. 
1.  Wheat.     Area  and  Yield  in  1910  and  1911. 


Area.    Acres 

Yield.     Bushels 

1910 

1911 

1910           ,          1911 

British  India  ^  ^. 

30,564,800 

30,517,809 

375,610,666  '425,901,660 

Australia  : 

N.  S.Wales  1. 

2,128,826 

2,379,968 

27,913,147  :  25,310,101 

Federal  Capital 

i 

Territory    . 

— 

742 

—                      7,991 

Victoria^ 

2,398,089 

2,164,066 

34,813,019  i  20,891,877 

S.  Australia  ^ 

2,104,717 

2,190,782 

24,344,740     20,352,720 

Northern  Territory 

2 

— 

20             — 

W.  Australia  1 

581,862 

612,104 

5,897,540       4,358,904 

Tasmania  -^     . 

52,242 

37,208 

1,120,744           659,615 

Queensland    . 

106,718 
7,372,456 

42,962 
7,427,832 

1,022,373  i        285,109 

Commonwealth  . 

95,111,983  1  71,866,317 

1  For  years  ended  March  31, 

1910  and  1911 

respectively. 

2  Including  Native  States. 
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Area,     Acres 

Yield.     Bushels 

1910 

,       1.              !•- 

*  1911 

1910 

1911 

New  Zealand  ^  , 

322,167 



8,290,221 

_ 

Transvaal . 

66,000 

— 

774,800 

— 

Canada  :    Ontario 

872,792 

971,203 

22,327,005 

20,222,120 

Quebec  . 

99,400 

71,086 

1,827,000 

1,260,000 

Nova  Scotia  . 

21,630 

9,917 

534,255 

218,174 

New  Brunswick     . 

13.988 

13,226 

265,848 

254,771 

Manitoba 

2,962,187 

3,339,072 

39,916,391 

61,058,786 

Prince  Edward  Isl. 

30,000 

30,000 

550,000 

500,000 

British  Columbia  . 

— 

14,470 

— 

424,909 

Alberta 

592,960 

1,616,899 

7,904,520 

36.143,000 

Saskatchewan 

4,664.834 

5,232,248 

72,666,399 

96,796,588 

Malta  1      . 

9,124 

8,905 

185,928 

112,392 

Cyprus  1   .         .         . 

~~" 

— 

2,103,121 

2,321,000 

1  For  years  ended  March  81,  1910  and  1911  respectively. 


2.  Barley  and  Oats.     Area  and  Yield  in  1911  or  1911-12. 


Barley 

Oats 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Australia : 

N.   S.  Wales     . 

10,803 

129,008 

71,110 

1,155,164 

Victoria    . 

53,541 

1,024,584 

302,238 

4,585,326 

S.  Australia 

40,743 

702,855 

107,881 

1,349,480 

W.  Australia    . 

3,664 

37,011 

77,488 

961,385 

Tasmania . 

6,081 

148,009 

57,583 

1,504,633 

Queensland 

1,634 

15,369 
2,056,836 

557 
616,857 

5,783 

Commonwealth 

116,466 

9,561,771 

New  Zealand 

33,491 

927,112 

302,827 

10,118,917 

Transvaal     , 

3,1321 

23,8231 

80,0001 

55,0001 

Canada : 

Ontario     . 

616,977 

16,248,129 

2,699,230 

84,829,232 

Quebec 

106,010 

2,413,000 

1,430,677 

37,512,000 

Nova  Scotia      .   i 

6,361 

152,664 

84,499 

2,534,970 

New  Brunswick  ' 

2,613 

74,000 

198,120 

5,970,435 

Manitoba .         .   ' 

759,977 

23,999,239 

1,628,562 

73,786,683 

Prince  Edward  I.i 

5,700 

175,000 

185,800 

4,650,000 

British  Columbia 

2,180 

80,783 

38,560 

1,950,129 

Alberta     . 

156,418 

4,151,000 

1,178,410 

56,964,000 

Saskatchewan  . 

244,993 

6,859,804 

2,192,806 

98,676,270 

Malta  . 

4,539 

67,264 

— 

— 

Cyprus 

— 

2,161,000 

— 

452,000 

1 

Year  1910. 
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3.  Cane-Sugar.     Area   and  Yield  in   1910  and  1911  (or  1910-11  and 

1911-12). 


Area, 

Acres. 

Yield, 

Cwts. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

India  . 

2,200,217 

2,331,700 

44,356,000 

47,808,000 

Australia 

155,542 

144,283 

4,617,420 

3,830,000 

Fiji      . 

49,828 

43,358 

1,375,900 

1,452,500 

Mauritius     . 

150,502 

150,695 

4,386,350 

3,336,458 

Jamaica 

31,659 

34,766 

565,558 

567,558 

St.  Lucia    . 

2,800 

2,800 

105,5001 

89,2261 

Barbados 

33,000 

33,000 

807,980 

534,580 

St.  Kitts  &  Nevis 

15,536 

16,143 

260,460 

259,614 

Montserrat  . 

461 

461 

4,826 

2,260 

Antigua 

16,179 

16,100 

281,700 

— 

Trinidad  &  Tobacfo 

62,611 

53,389 

1,039,000 

1,025,560 

Brit.  Honduras    . 

985 

— 

14,777 

— 

Brit.  Guiana 

73,325 

72,237 

2,019,080  1 

1,987,3661 

1  Domestic  Exports. 
4.  Tea  and  Coffee.     Area  and  Yield  in  1910  and  1911. 


Acres 

Lbs. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Tea: 

India  ^    . 

563.554 

574,575 

263,605,240 

268,823,436 

Ceylon  ^  . 

— 

580,845 

182,070,094 

186,594,055 

Mauritius 

255 

260 

88,000 

88,184 

Fiji 

291 

200 

47,000 

60,000 

Natal      . 

6,000 

— 

2,092,000 

— 

Nyasaland 

1,190 

2,593 

71,680 

43,8762 

Coffee  : 

India  1     . 

203,610 

— 

34,983,569 

27,001,520 

Ceylon^  . 

— 

1,512 

92,9602 

37,632 

Queensland     . 

200 

198 

151,050 

80,871 

E.  Africa  Protectorate 

— 

1,000 

136,640 

233,968 

Uganda  . 

697 

3,000 

191,600 

191,744 

Nyasaland 

4,339 

3,735 

536,480 

786,304 

S.  Nigeria 

— 

— 

46,648 

12,488 

Jamaica^, 

24,706 

24,473 

9,782,495 

6,725,712 

Trinidad^ 

— 

— 

896 

1,568 

British  Honduras    . 

— 

— 

10,300 

— 

British  Guiana^ 

2,443 

2,984 

108,378 

•     136,420 

Federated       Malay 

States^ 

6,468 

11,313 

1,498,146 

1,442,733 

1  Including  Native  States. 


2  Quantities  given  are  Domestic  Exports. 
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5.  Cocoa.    Area  and  Yield  in  1910  and  1911, 


Acres 

Lbs. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Ceylon 

43,358 

7,983,472 

6,878,928 

Seychelles 

— 

— 

2,138 

4,494 

Fiji  . 



5,592 

13,440 

S.  Nigeria 

— 

— 

6,567,181 

9,858,774 

Gold  Coast 

— 

— 

50,692,949 

88,987,324 

Jamaica    . 

11,451 

13,355 

3,921,060 

6,006,336 

St.  Lucia. 

6,000 

6,000 

1,637,400 

2,073,600 

St.  Vincent 

•  «» 

— 

235,236 

285,778 

Grenada    . 

— 

— 

13,290,720 

11,243,139 

Leeward  Islands 

— 

1,268,812 

1,131,006 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

290,200 

322,508 

57,858,640^ 

55,001,392 

British  Honduras^     . 

— 

— 

32,023 

20,650 

British  Guiana 

2,120 

2,236 

46,347 

82,800 

6.  Wine.     Area  and  Yield  in  1910  and  1911. 


Acres  of  Vines 

Gallons  of  Wine 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

N.  S.  Wales 
Victoria 
S.  Australia 
W.  Australia 
Queensland 

8,321 

23,412 

22,952 

2,795 

1,634 

8,231 

24,193 

23,986 

2,821 

1,371 

805,600 
1,362,420 
3,470,058 

153,665 
74,306 

850,210 

983,423 

2,921,597 

162.559 

57,358 
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7.  Cotton.    Akea  and  Yield  in  1910  and  1911  (or  1910-11  and  1911-12) 


Acres 

Yield 

in  11)8. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

India  . 

22,596,000 

20,333,000 

1,541,200,000 

1,256,800,000 

Ceylon 

— 

767 

256,906* 

340,096* 

Australia 

475 

605 

151,438 

186,894 

Transvaal     . 

170- 

— 

49,765 

— 

Nyasaland  . 

31,514 

33,055 

1,736,999* 

1,359,904* 

Uganda  Prot. 

— 

60,920 

9,291,200* 

11,753,392* 

E.  Africa  Prot.     . 

— 

2,000 

163,184* 

166,033* 

S.     Nigeria     Col. 

and  Prot. 

— 

— 

2,478,316* 

2,238,190* 

Gold  Coast  . 

— 

— 

11,421* 

9,701* 

Bahamas 

— 

— 

6,172* 

13,135* 

Jamaica 

60 

109 

13,328* 

17  855* 

St.  Lucia     . 

122 

30 

17,770* 

3,917* 

St.  Vincent 

4,680 

— 

521,9.56* 

538,114* 

Barbados 

4,741 

4,669 

644,279 

726,573 

Grenada 

— 

— 

265,517* 

274,253 

Leeward  Islands  . 

6,505 

6,514 

904,589 

1,474,939 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

— 

— 

11,315* 

6,056* 

Malta  , 

902 

1,100 

196,448 

187,340 

Cyprus 





2,438,817 

3,455,724 

*  An  asterisk  denotes  domestic  exports  of  cotton. 


8.  Rubber. 


Quantity  and  Value  Produced  in  1910  and  1911 
(OR  1910-11  and  1911-12). 


Quantity  in  lbs. 

Value  in  f 

Sterling. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

India*  .... 

435,120 

1,002,512 

106,450 

230,603 

Ceylon*. 

3,802,624 

6,855,709 

1,308,934 

1,890,404 

Straits  Settlements 

1,261,745 

3,136,841 

402,073 

823,673 

Papua*  .... 

4,225 

9,601 

904 

2,054 

Nyasaland  Prot.*  . 

59,472 

47,709 

10,659 

9,154 

Uganda  Prot. 

101,352* 

45,923 

13,559 

6,072 

Brit.  E.  Africa  Prot.*     . 

193,312 

135,184 

31,963 

16,498 

S.  N  igeria  Col,  and  Prot.  * 

2,634,023 

2,164,286 

311,691 

179,355 

Gold  Coast*   . 

3,223,265 

2,668,667 

358,876 

219,447 

Sierra  Leoncf. 

47,287 

41,443 

7,666 

5,918 

Gambia* 

7,148 

10,733 

952 

836 

Jamaica* 

128 

— 

32 

— 

Trinidad  and  Tobago*    . 

7,376 

2,033 

1,395 

305 

Brit.  Honduras*     . 

14,974 

21,362 

3,496 

3,456 

Brit.  Guiana  * 

1,163,745 

1,118,897 

139,810 

195,806 

*  In  these  cases  the  figures  represent  domestic  exports. 


t  Total  Exports . 
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9.  Tobacco.     Area  and  Yield  in  1910  and  1911  (or  1910-11  and 

1911-12). 


Acres 

Lbs. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

India  (ex-Native  States)  . 

1,067,682 

— 





Ceylon      .... 

— 

16,241 

—      "  j         — 

Mauritius .... 

18 

18 

27,000  1       27,225 

New  South  Wales 

1,096 

1,501 

953,456 

1,685,040 

Victoria    .... 

329 

356 

122,080 

— 

Queensland 

655 

592 

849,408 

476,532 

Fiji.         .         ,         .         . 

68 

199 

24,029 

68,240 

Transvaal.         .         . 

6,916 

— 

5,346,430 

— 

Nyasaland  Prot. 

4,507 

7,411 

1,704,637^    2,146,6151 

Jamaica     .... 

901 

804 

— 

494,561 

1  Domestic  Exports. 


10.  Wool  Exported  from  British  Possessions  in  1910  and  1911 

(OR  1910-11   AND   1911-12). 


— 

1910 

1911 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

India          .         .         , 

58,305,651 

52,384,758 

Australia  .         .         .         ,         .         . 

655,268.769 

649,594,263 

New  Zealand     ..... 

204,368,957 

169,425,200 

Falkland  Islands        .... 

4,828,109 

4,643,781 

British  South  Africa  : 

Via  Natal 

30,720,641 

38,289,525 

,,    Cape  of  Good  Hope 

90,947,387 

93,917,504 

,,    Beira     ..... 

3,326 

15,256 

Canada      .          

1,196,924 

747,336 

Cyprus 

738,752 

619,920 

East  Africa  Protectorate   . 

195,104 

— " 

11.  Live  Stock  in  1911-12. 


— 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

British  India 

1,564,935 

120,658,081 

23,280,662 



Straits  Settlements 

2,950 

44,286 

— 

141,076 

Ceylon  . 

5,203 

1,620,709 

94,903 

92,489 

Mauritius 

560  5 

17,350^ 

1,366  5 

6,023  5 

Seychelles 

150 

1,000 

200 

6,000 

Hong  Kong    . 

218 

1,832 

— 

— 

• 

Ji  Animals  on  Sugar  Estates  only. 
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Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Australia : 

N.  S.  Wales 

685,515 

3,151,711 

45,032,022 

368,889 

Victoria 

507,813 

1,647,127 

13,857,804 

348,069 

North'n  Territory 

21,407 

459,780 

50,983 

1.500 

S.  Australia 

259,719 

393,566 

6,171,907 

93,130 

W.  Australia 

140,277 

843,638 

5,411,542 

55,635 

Tasmania   . 

41,853 

217,406 

1,823,017 

67,392 

Queensland 

618,954 

5,073,201 

20,740,981 

173,902 

Papua    . 

339 

1,149 

177 

30 

New  Zealand 

404,284 

2,020,171 

23,996,126 

348,754 

Fiji        . 

6,228  23 

45,0002 

4,561  2 

3,120  2 

Falkland  Islands   . 

3,554 

7,859 

706,170 

60 

Natal     . 

75,567 

456,087 

1,519,258 

110.332 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

;       333,962 

2,715,330 

17,134,513 
8,587,638 

505,730 

Grange  Free  State  . 

220,725 

1,286,234 

162,656 

Transvaal 

89,160 

1,339,298 

3,415,250 

302,882 

Swaziland 

541 

57,601 

163,593 

8,994 

Basutoland    . 

87,997 

437,411 

1,368,999 

— 

Bechuanaland 

1,632 

323,911 

358,336  ^ 

— 

Rhodesia 

20,465  3 

500,485 

299,944 

1,792 

Nyasaland     . 

266  3 

59,758 

22,131 

18,640 

Uganda  Prot. 

758,700'' 

864,000  « 

E.  Africa 

950 

775,000 

6,500,000 

3,000 

St.  Helena     . 

152 

1,271 

4,446 

282 

Sierra  Leone . 

61 

1,6871 

674  1 

10  1 

Ontario 

737,916 

2,593,205 

1,040,245 

1,744,983 

Quebec  . 

368,419  1 

1,456,4281 

549,068  1 

651,415  1 

Nova  Scotia  . 

68,721 

329,137 

358,263 

69,958 

New  Brunswick 

60,829 

227,145 

150,740 

91,363 

Manitoba 

251,572 

407,611 

37,227 

192,386 

Prince  Edward  Isl. 

33,173 

104.946 

77,247 

43,258 

British  Columbia  . 

35,839 

52,841 

17,944 

14,398 

Alberta . 

254,197  1 

652,1091 

155,301  1 

171,357  1 

Saskatchewan 

574,972 

777,502 

125,072 

333,218 

Newfoundland 

13,694 

39,472 

97,597 

26,956 

Bahamas 

1,141 

1,734 

10,412 

— 

Turk  s  &  Caicos  Is. 

75 

500 

50 

250 

Jamaica 

51,150 

109,168 

12,359 

31,116 

Barbados 

2,541 

— 

— 

— 

Grenada 

1,493 

5,109 

— 

— 

Virgin  Islands 

94Q 

— 

Ziri  V 

Montserrat     . 

241 

— 

— 

— 

Dominica 

700 

— 

— 

— 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

4,873 

14,025 

1,742 

7,436 

British  Guiana 

2,655 

81,460 

19,160 

17,000 

Gibraltar 

295 

348 

— 

— 

Malta    . 

9,439  3 

5,724 

16,424 

3,892 

Cyprus  . 

69,832  3 

60,353 

259,605  4 

35,883 

1      Vr»o*.   1  Ci^t\ 

2  Excluding 
4  Sheep  1  yc 

■ 

by  natives, 
rds. 

•1  rear  lyiu. 

•>  Including  mule 

!s  and  asses. 

■  animals  owned 
ar  old  and  upwa 

6  Incomplete. 

7  Including 

goats. 
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3.    MINERAL    PRODUCTION. 

1.  Gold.      Output  in  Ounces  and  Value  in  Sterling  in  1910  and  1911 

(OR  1910-11  and  1911-12). 


— 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

£ 

£ 

India  (includingNati  veStates) 

573,120 

583,567 

2,202,486 

2,238,143 

New  South  "Wales 

188,857 

181,121 

802,211 

769,353 

Victoria 

570,362 

504,000 

2,422,745 

2,140,855 

South  Australia  . 

6,603 

3,531 

28,000 

15,000 

Northern  Territory 

5,100 

7,277 

21,711 

30,910 

Western  Australia 

1,470,633 

1,370,868 

6,246,848 

5,823,075 

Tasmania     . 

37,048 

31,101 

157,370 

132,108 

Queensland 

441,402 

386,165 

1,874,955 

1,640,323 

Papua 

16,151 

18,497 

60,181 

68,803 

New  Zealand 

446,431 

427,346 

1,896,328    1,816  782 

Natal  . 

4,184 

1,706 

17,722          7,246 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

94 

73 

400              310 

Transvaal    . 

7,527,108 

8,249,461 

31,973,123  35,041,485 

Swaziland   . 

13,543 

14,781 

57,530         62,783 

Bechuanaland  Prot, 

4,387 

5,475 

18,477 

22,243 

S.  Rhodesia. 

609,955 

628,521 

2,568,198 

2,647,895 

Gold  Coast  . 

183,691 

253,977 

780,397 

1,079,024 

Canada 

493,707 

473,160 

2,097,866 

2,010,555 

British  Guiana     . 

54,989 

50,274 

200,480 

183,290 

2.  Silver.     Output  in  Ounces  and  Value  in  1910  and  1911. 


Output 

Value 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

£ 

£ 

British      India       (including 

native  states)     . 

— 

— 

4,968 

11,575 

New  South  Wales 

1,773,913 

1,767,496 

175,775 

177,095 

Victoria 

18,800 

19,147 

2,090 

2,135 

South  Australia    . 

6,250 

1,400 

625 

140 

Western  Australia  ^ 

176,139 

167,653 

18,777 

18,333 

Tasmania  2  . 

— 

— 

247,576 

253,361 

Queensland . 

861,202 

549,015 

92,685 

56,305 

New  Zealand 

1,711,235 

1,311,043 

171,562 

131,587 

Transvaal     . 

823,551 

896,539 

90,779 

98,498 

S.  Rhodesia. 

217,633 

187,641 

22,495 

19,320 

Canada         .... 

32,869,264 

32,740,748 

3,613,760 

3,587,382 

1  Domestic  exports. 

52  Value  of  silver-lead  bullion  and  ore  produced. 
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4.     Iron  Ore.     Output  and  Value  in  1911. 


Tons 


Value 


India  (including  Native  States) 

N.  S.  Wales       . 

S.  Australia  {Ironstone  Flux) 

Queensland  {Ironstone  Flux) 

S.  Rhodesia 

Canada       .... 

Newfoundland  {Domestic  exports) 


366,180 

£ 
44,487 

58,206 

145,416 

42,300            , 

26,400 

20,639 

11,157 

46,752 

116,965 

187,807 

107,366 

1,180,633 

271,126 

1  Value  of  Pig  Iron  in  the  ore  smelted  in  the  State. 

5.     Tin.     Production  (Ore  and  Metal)   in  1911. 


— 

Ore 

Metal 

Value 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

British  India 

57 

88 

24,931 

New  South  Wales 

971 

958 

307,089 

Victoria      .... 

33 

3,417 

Northern  Territory     . 

239* 

22,900* 

W.  Australia 

495* 

— 

55,220* 

Tasmania    .... 

3,953 

— 

513,500 

Queensland 

3,091 

— 

307,847 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     . 

7 

— 

1,023 

Transvaal   .... 

3,148 

— 

410,848 

Swaziland  .... 

280 

— 

32,397 

N.  Nigeria 

1,530* 

181,759* 

Straits  Settlements 

6 

— 

740 

Federated  Malay  States  :  * 

Perak      .... 

28,896  1 

5,824 

4,799,082 

Selangor 

15,060  1 

3,227 

2,536,465 

Negri  Sembilan 

2,478  1 

5 

320,845 

Pahang   .... 

2,438  1 

910 

481,829 

*  Domestic  Exports,     i  Estimated  quantities  of  tin  in  the  tin  ore  exported,  calculated  at 
70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight  exported. 

6.     Miscellaneous  Minerals.     Output  in  1910  and  1911. 


~ 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Asbestos : 
Canada   . 

Tonsof2,0001bs. 
102,215 

Tonsof2,0001bs. 
126,914 

529,018 

£ 
604,972 

Petroleum : 
India 
Canada   . 

Gallons 

214,829,647 

11,056,325 

Gallons 

225,792,094 

10,188,220 

835,927 
79,869 

884,398 
73,398 

Manganese  Ore  : 
British  India . 

Tonsof2,2401bs. 
800,907 

Tonsof2,3401bs. 
670,290 

849,455 

648,801 
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7.     Coal  Phoduction. 

Quantity 

AND  Value  in  1910  and  1911. 

Possessions. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

British  India  ^ 

12,047,413 

12,715,534 

2,455,544 

2,502,616 

Labuaii. 

86,689 

5,625 

55,625 

3,281 

N.  S.  Wales. 

8,173,508 

8,691,604 

3,009,657 

3,167,165 

Victoria         .         ."•      . 

369,709 

659,998 

189,254 

301,142 

Western  Australia 

262,166 

249,899 

113,699 

111,154 

Tasmania 

82,445 

57,067 

48,609 

26,214 

Queensland  . 

871,166 

891,568 

322,822 

323,998 

New  Zealand 

2,197,362 

2,066,073 

1,219,737 

1,126,086 

Natal    .... 

2,294,746 

2,392,456 

688,424 

725,448 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

87,551 

79,485 

59,808 

51,550 

Orange  Free  State. 

419,430 

430,973 

131,728 

137,616 

Transvaal 

3,548,550 
160,775 

3,878,286 
189,758 

987,260 

1,020,539 

S.  Rhodesia  . 
Canada  : 

88,223 

92,193 

Nova  Scotia 

5,742,091 

6,244,750 

— 

— 

New  Brunswick 

49,513 

49,804 

— 

— 

Alberta 

2,584,347 

1,337,551 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan    . 

161,747 

182,369 

— 

— 

Yukon 

14,451 

2,536 

— 

— 

British  Columbia 

2,973,879 

2,264,734 
10,081,744 

— 

— 

Total  Canada   . 

11,526,028 

6,353,677 

5,011,131 

Sarawak 

31,255 

44,242 

— 

— 

1  Including  Native  States. 

4.    SAVINGS  BANKS.     DEPOSITORS  AND  DEPOSITS  IN 

1911  OR  1911-12. 


Deposi- 
tors 

Deposits 

Deposi- 
tors 

Deposits 

No. 

& 

No. 

£ 

British  India,  P.O. 

1,430,451 

11,279,215 

St.  Helena,  Govt.   . 

126 

12,570 

Straits  Settlements,  P.O. 

4,812 

88,262 

Nyasaland      Prot., 

Ceylon,  P.O.   . 

89,074 

203,238 

Govt.  . 

140 

2,576 

,,       Govt. 

37,099 

343,532 

Newfoundland,  Govt 

7,961 

619,840 

Mauritius,  Govt.     . 

28,032 

216,947 

Canada,  P.O.  . 

147,919 

8,954,800 

Seychelles,  Govt.     . 

357 

5,121 

,,       Other. 

— 

11,137,500 

N.  S.  Wales,  Trustee 

137,012 

7,765,643 

Jamaica,  Govt. 

— 

332,664 

„            Govt. 

407,011 

17,595,895 

Turk's  &  Caicos  Is., 

Victoria,  Trustee    . 

641,736 

19,662,466 

Govt.   . 

321 

2,670 

Queensland,  Govt. 

139,091 

7,342,811 

Bahamas,  P.O. 

2,108 

25,498 

S.  Australia,  Trustee 

232,971 

8,248,396 

St.  Lucia,  Govt. 

1,626 

19,778 

W.  Australia,  Govt. 

96,569 

4,400,391 

St.  Vincent,  Govt.  . 

1,163 

17,971 

Tasmania,  Govt. 

26,817 

787,101 

Grenada,  Govt. 

1,741 

25,594 

,,          Joint  Stock  . 

40,288 

1,146,988 

Barbados,  Govt.     . 

20,683 

435,966 

New  Zealand,  P.O. 

405,566 

15,543,186 

St.  Christopher,  Govt 

807 

25,951 

Other 

54,036 

1,651,275 

Antigua,  Govt. 

2,015 

44,244 

Fiji,  Govt. 

372 

8,187 

Montserrat,    Govt. 

I     227 

4,676 

Cape  Colony,  Private     . 

9,881 

391, 3;3 

Dominica,  Govt.     . 

831 

15,403 

Union  of  Wouth  Africa, 

Virgin  Is.,  Govt.     . 

99 

706 

Govt 

225,238 

6,128.453 

Trinidad  &  Tobago, 

Swaziland,  Govt      . 

113 

2,323 

Govt.   . 

22,029 

369,076 

S.  Rhodesia,  P.O.    . 

4,214 

110,751 

Bermuda  Govt.l      . 

1,9671 

37,4741 

Uganda,  Treasury  . 

306 

3,597 

Brit.  Honduras,  G. 

784 

19,025 

E.  Africa  Prot.,  P.O.      . 

1,420 

20,814 

Brit.  Guiana,  P.O. . 

25,816 

244,214 

S.  Nigeria,  P.O. 

4,3(j8 

38,437 

Falkland  Is.,  Govt. 

471 

69,971 

Gold  Coast,  P.O.     . 

3,137 

34,781 

Malta,  Govt.    . 

7,559 

542,851 

Sierra  Leone,  P.O. 

6,002 

99,812 

Gibraltar,  Govt.      . 

4,403 

150.190 

Gambia,  Treasury  . 

475 

5,159 

Cyprus,  Govt. 

177 

4,658 

1  Year  1910. 
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PRELIMINARY  RETURNS  OF  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS  A\D 

POTATOES  IN  1912. 


Countries 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

British  Empire: 

Acres 

Quarters 

Acres 

Quarters 

Acres 

Quarters 

United  Kingdomi     . 

1,970,538 

7,175,416 

1,813,521 

7,275,763 

4,075,040 

20,560,752 

Australia  . 

7,691,580 

— 







Canada     , 
Foreign  Countries  : 

9,758,400 

25,710,662 

1,415,200 

5,267,412 

9,216,900 

41,573,936 

Algeria 

3,612,904 

3,395,543 

3,428,884 

3,945,321 

475,376 

1,266,391 

Argentina . 

16,963,960 

— 

— 



2,939,300 



Austria      . 

3,112,983 

8,444,702 

2,632,780 

8,981,688 

4,611.320 

17,731,556 

Belgium    . 

411,502 

1,909,490 

83,980 

505,818 

631,085 

3,609,756 

Bulgaria    . 

2,767,635 

7,966,542 

642,200 

2,204,000 

395,200 

1,236,218 

Denmark  . 

— 

467,788 

— 

3,127,528 



5,402,571 

France 

16,192,085 

41,868,010 

1,855,340 

6,271,118 

9,873,20/ 

38,513,275 

Germany  . 

4,756,260 

— 

3,926,292 

— 

10.834,739 



Hungary^ . 

9,437,848 

23,039,351 

2,788,008 

8,756,263 

2,725,129 

7,880,551 

Italy. 

11,745,838 

20,709,-335 

603,421 

1,008,054 

1,253,772 

2,902,428 

Japan 

1,247,350 

3,055,754 

— 

— 

112,879 

495,900 

Luxemburg 

27,494 

82,934 

2,512 

9,493 

77,064 

325,751 

Netherlands 

142,475 

575,863 

66,537 

475,044 

338,368 

1,517,458 

Norway     . 

— 

34,505 

— 

392,778 

— 

1,158,633 

Roumania 

5,111,467 

11,173,514 

1,234,716 

2,534,600 

943,009 

2,189,872 

Russia    in    Europe,"] 

with  Caucasia,  63 
Govts.   .        .        ./ 

60,545,460 

10,724,167 

77,949,658 
12,905,076 

28,036,466 
823,775 

54,694,436 

40,956,102 

99,671,806 

Siberia      and      thel 
Steppes,  10  Govts.) 

1,478,670 

4,807,986 

9,792,813 

Spain 

9,513,136 

14,048,122 

3,256,994 

7,030,736 

1,212,088 

2,508,120 

Switzerland 

104,234 

409,577 

12,350 

51,243 

81,510 

428,791 

Tunis 

1,262,170 

528,042 

1,101,620 

578,550 

123,500 

211,923 

United     States     of) 
America        .        ./ 

44,926,316 

90,024,958 

7,570,851 

26,946,131 

37,828,267 

145,310,367 

Countries 

Rye 

Maize 

Potatoes 

British  Empire  : 

Acres 

Quarters 

Acres 

Quarters 

Acres 

Tons 

United  Kingdomi     . 

68,708 

— 

— 

— 

1,207,854 

5,722,604 

Canada 

148,700 

885,750 

292,850 

1,777,300 





Foreign  Countries  : 

Algeria 

380 

476 

30,658 

43,604 

— 



Austria      . 

5,019,381 

14,490,337 

747,555 

1,823,455 

— 

— 

Belgium    . 

642,200 

2,626,433 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria    . 

531,050 

1,446,375 

1,605,500 

6,428,333 

— 

— . 

Denmark  . 

— 

2,144,388 

— 

— 

— 



Fiance 

2,993,307 

5,987,074 

— 

— 

3,699,442 

14,447,899 

Germany  . 

15,482,346 

— 

— 

— 

8,253,431 

— 

Hungary 2 . 

2,983,142 

6,611,096 

7,121,477 

25,185,369 

1,534,392 

5,050.757 

Italy. 

304,674 

616,431 

3,724,7604 

10,790,417^ 

711,854 

1,507;969 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

412,791 

— 

— 

Luxemburg 

26,422 

79,038 

— 

— 

— 



Netherlands 

558,210 

1,903,774 

— 

— 

414,960 

— 

Norway     . 

— 

92,720 

— 

— 

— 



Roumania 

264,893 

420,343 

5,133,959 

10,331,250 

29,633 

— 

Russia    in    Europe,  ^ 
with  Caucasia,  63 
Govts.   .        .        ./ 

Siberia      and       Ihei 
Steppes,  10  Govts./ 

70,316,528 

117,915,012 

4,062,038 

9,284,970 

— 

37,354,821 

2,583,338 

3,857,706 

22,052 

39,863 

— 

755,357 

Spain 

1,987,016 

3,003,962 

1,151,902 

3,030,549 

—        ; 

— 

Switzerland 

60,515 

205,247 

— 

13,316 

— 

— 

Tunis 

— 

— 

49,4003 

26,178:^ 

— 

— 

United     States      ofl 
America         .        ./ 

2,096,128 

4,082,152 

108,065,059 

369,625,718 

— 

— 

1  Excluding  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands. 

2  Includes  Sorghum. 


2  Including  Croatia  and  feiavonia. 
4  Late  sown  Maize  only. 
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COAL. 


Coal  production  and  consumption  in  1911  are  given  as  follows 


Country. 


British  Empire:— 

United  Kingdom 

British  India      . 

Canada 

Australia  . 

New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Foreign  Countries  :— 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany    . 

Italy . 

Japan 

Russian  Empire 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  States 


Quantity 
Pro- 
duced. 


1,000 
Tons. 

271,899 

12,71C 

10,0821 

10,5501 

2,0661 

6,780 

14,149 

22,683 

38,0231 

158,1641 

15,7631 

22,8241 

3,7512 

307 

443,0251 


Value  of 
Coal  Pro- 
duced. 


1,000 

& 
110,784 
2,503 
5,4221 
3,9301 
1,1261 
1,935 

5,968 
13,611 

22,7612 

77,3281 

5,1722 

2,3092 

132 

130,3981 


Persons 

Em- 
ployed in 

Coal 
Mining. 


1,045,272 

116,155 

25,5631 

21,762 

4,290 

21,342 

74,044 
144,054 
196,7862 
621,1212 

137,4672 

24,0312 

2,134 

722,3221 


Quantity 
Produced 
per  Pei'- 
son  Em- 
ployed. 


Tons. 

260 

109 

3941 

4851 

4811 

317 

191 
157 

1882 
2422 

1122 

1562 

144 

6131 


Quantity 

Con- 
sunied.4 


1,000 
Tons. 
184,S59 
12,173 
21,8001 
7,4161 
2,0301 
5,481 

24,5903 

24,126 

57,1331 

133,4371 

9,4021 

10,7621 

28,2981 

6,2182 

4,7441 

425,4221 


Con- 
sumption 
l)er  Head 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


Tons. 
4-08 
0.04 
3-031 
1-651 
2-001 
0-92 

0-503 

3-21 

1-441 

2-031 

0-271 

0-211 

0-171 

0-322 

0-851 

4-541 


1  Provisional  figures.  2  Year  1910.  3  Austria-Hungary  in  1910. 

4  The  difference  between  the  quantity  consumed  and  the  quantity  produced  represents 
net  imports  {i.e.  imports  less  exports)  or  net  exports  (exports  less  imports). 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 
The  production  of  Iron  Ore,  Manganese  Ore,  Pig  Iron,  and  Steel,  in  the  principal 
producing  countries  In  1911  is  given  as  follows  :— 


Production  in  Thousands  of  Tons 

Countries 

Iron  Ore 

Manganese 
Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Steel 

Algeria 

1,082 

— 

_^ 



Australia 

124 

— 

36 

— 

Austria-Hun-ary   .... 

4,597 

15  5 

2,095 

2,290 

Belgium 

148 

— 

2,013 

2,157 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

138 

4 

45 

35 

Brazil 

— 

171  1 

— 

— 

Canada   

188 

— 

819  4 

782 

China 

713  2 

— 

73  2 

60  2 

Cuba 

1,163 

— 

— 

— 

Finland 

10  2 

— 

10  2 

— 

France 

16,127 

82 

4,436 

3,806 

Germany  (including  Luxemburg) . 

29,399 

86 

15,322 

14,778 

Greece 

633  2 

— 

— 

— 

India  (British)        .... 

366 

670 

— 

—     _ 

Italy 

374 

3 

298 

724 

Japan      

— 

12 

64  2 

— 

Newfoundland        .         .        .        . 

1,174 

— 

— 

— 

Norway 

1012 

— 

— 

— 

Russia  (excluding  Finland)  . 

6,832  3 

661 

3,523 

3,870 

Spain 

8,528  2 

82 

367  2 

367  2 

Sweden 

6,055 

5 

624 

463 

United  Kingdom    .... 

15,519 

5 

9,526 

6,665 

United  States         .... 

40,990 

2 

23,650 

23,676 

Approximate  total  for  world 

145,000  2 

1,900  2 

63,000 

59-60.000 

1  Exports.       2  Year  1910.       3  Excluding  Caucasus.       4  Incomplete.       5  Austria  only. 
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LIGNITE. 

The  Production  of  Lignite  in  1911  is  given  as  follows  :— 


Country. 

Quantity 

Produced. 

Tons. 

Value 

Country. 

Quantity 

Produced. 

Tons. 

Value 

& 

German  Empire . 

France 

Italy   .... 

Austria 

Hungary     . 

72,575,0001 
695,000 
548,000 

24,859,000 
7,610,0002 

9,015,0001 

201,000 
5,590,000 
2,979,0002 

Spain  .... 

Bosnia  &  Herzegovina 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Servia. 

242,0002 
695,0002 
1,0002 
224,0003 
233,0002 

— 

1  Provisional  figures. 


Year  1910. 


■i  Year  1909. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  SILK. 

The  following  statistics,  which  have  been  published  by  the  Lyons  Silk  Merchants' 
Syndicate,  show  the  estimated  woild's  production  of  silk  in  1911,  to^^ether  with  the 
dennite  figures  for  the  previous  year  :— 


Western  Europe  : — 
France   . 
Italy 
Spain 
Austria-Hungary 


Adrianople 


Total  . 
Levant  and  Central  Asia  :— 
Turkey-in-Asia 
Turkey-iu-Europe— Salonica  and 
Balkan  States 
Greece  and  Crete  . 
Caucasus       .        •        .        . 
Pei-sia  and  Turkestan  (exports) 


Total  . 
Far  East : — 
China— Exports  from  Shanghai 

),  ,,  ,,     Canton 

Japan— Exports  from  Yokoliama 
India— Exports  from  Bengal  and  Cashmere 


Total  . 

Grand  Total 


1910 


Kilogs. 

318,000 

3,947,000 

83,000 

352,000 


4,700,000 


1,150,000 
360,000 
175,000 
57,000 
520,000 
538,000 


2,800,000 


5,193,000 

2,637,000 

8,935,000 

230,000 


16,995,000 


24,495,000 


il9ll 
(Estimate) 


Kilogs. 

402,000 

3,490,000 

88,000 

355,000 


4,335,000 


1,160,000 
365,000 
195,000 
65,000 
480,000 
550,000 


2,815,000 


5,550,000 

1,690,000 

9,200,000 

215,000 


16,655,000 


23,805,000 


Kilogs.  =  2-2  lbs. 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OP   COCOA. 
Cocoa  CropI  of  the  World. 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Gold  Coast    . 
Ecuador 
San  Thome    . 
Brazil    . 
Trinidad 
San  Domingo 
Venezuela 
Other  Countries 

Metric  tons, 

20,534 
81,564 
30,261 
33,818 
23,390 
14,818 
16,848 
35,100 

Metric  tons. 
28,112 
36,305 
86,665 
29,158 
26,231 
16,623 
17,251 
34,200 

Metric  tons. 
40,357 
39,500 
35,000 
34,994 
21,220 
19,828 
17,381 
35,200 

Tot 

al 

206,333 

219,525 

244,580 

1  The  crop  figures  represent  exports  from  the  producing  countries  each  year. 


Raw  Cocoa  Consumption  of  the  World. 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

United  States        .... 

Germany 

France  

United  Kingdom  .... 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Other  Countries    .... 

Metric  tons. 
53,379 
40,725 
23,254 
24,264 
19,387 
6,684 
27,200 

Metric  tons. 
50,315 
43,941 
25,068 
24,082 
19,187 
9,089 
29,500 

Metric  tons. 
58,965 
50,855 
27,340 
25,396 
•23,536 
9,852 
34,000 

Total      . 

194,893 

201,182 

229,944 

Note.— Metric  ton  =  2204-6  lbs. 


WINE. 

The  estimated  production  of  Wine  in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world  in 
1911  and  1912  is  given  as  follows  : — 


1911. 

1912. 

Mln.  Galls. 

Mln.  Galls 

France 

987-5 

1,306-5 

Italy  .... 

930-6 

995-7 

Spain,  Madeira,  &c.  . 

369-4 

313-2 

Algeria,    Tunis,    and 

Corsica    . 

201-8 

155-2 

Argentine  . 

79-2 

90-2 

Russia 

94-6 

83-6 

Portugal     . 

61-6 

79-8 

Hungary     . 

83-6 

58-7 

Austria 

63-8 

55-0 

Germany,  Luxemburg 

59-2 

53-8 

Greece 

50-6 

46-2 
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TPIE  WORLDS  SHIPBUILDING. 
The  'World's  Shipbuilding  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Other  Countries. 

, — . — , — __ 

Year. 

Total. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

1006 

1,828,343 

1,091,420 

2,919,763 

1907 

1,607,890 

1,170,198 

2,778,088 

1908 

929,669 

903,619 

1,833,288 

1909 

991,066 

610,991 

1,602,057 

1910 

1,143,169 

814,684 

1,957,853 

1911 

1,803,844 

846,296 

2,650,140 

1912 

1,738,514 

1,163,255 

2,901,769 

THE  WORLD'S  COTTON  SPINDLES. 

The  numbers  of  Cotton  Spindles  working  in  the  undermentioned  countries  in  1910,  1911 
and  1912,  were  as  follows  :— 


Country 


Number  of  spindles  working  on  March  1 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Germany 

Russia  . 

France 

India    . 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy     . 

Japan  . 

Spain    . 

Switzerland . 

Belgium 

Canada . 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Norway 

Other  Countries 


1910 


53,730,000 

28,000,000 

10,058,000 

8,200,000 

7,033,000 

6,053,000 

4,557,000 

4,150,000 

1,955,000 

1,900,000 

1,497,000 

1,313,000 

855,000 

470,000 

476,000 

421,000 

78,000 

75,000 

2,600,000 


1911 


53,859,000 

28,500,000 

10,300,000 

8,600,000 

7,200,000 

6,196,000 

4,686,000 

4.215,000 

2,095,000 

1  853,000 

1.4S5.000 

1,322,000 

855,000 

530,000 

476,000 

465,000 

83,000 

76,000 

2,800,000 


1912 


55,165,000 

29,523,000 

10,599,000 

8,800,000 

7,400,000 

6,300,000 

4,718,000 

4,622,000 

2,177,000 

1,853,000 

1,407,000 

1,372,000 

855,000 

530,000 

480,000 

454,000 

83,000 

75,000 

2,900,000 


Total. 


133,421,000 


135,597,000 


139,313,000 


d  2 


Hi 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FINAL   RESULTS   OF  CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION,    1907. 

The  chief  particulars  furnished  to  the  Census  of  Production  Office  are  summarised  as 
follows  : — 


Group  of  Trades. 


Mines  and  Quarries  . 

Iron  and  Steel,  Engin 
eering  and  Shipbuild 
ing  Trades    .     .     . 

Metal  Trades,  other  than 
Iron  and  Steel  .     . 

Textile  Trades .    .     . 

Clothing  Trades    .     . 

Food,  Drink,  and  To 
bacco  Trades     .     . 

Chemical  and  Allied 
Trades 

Paper,  Printing,  Sta- 
tionery, and  Allied 
Trades 

Leather,  Canvas,  and 
Indiarubber  Trades   . 

Timber  Trades .... 

Clay,  Stone,  Building, 
and  Contracting 
Trades 

Miscellaneous  Trades    . 

Public  Utility  Services 

Factory  Owners— Power 
only 

Total  U.K. .    .    . 

England  and  Wales  .     . 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Gross 
Output, 

Selling 

Value  or 

Value  of 

Work 

Done. 

(1) 


Thous.  £ 
148,026 

375,196 

93,465 
333,661 
107,983 

287,446 

75,032 

61,308 

34,928 
46.390 


116,692 

8,288 

77,051 


1,765,366 


Materials 
Used. 

Cost, 


(2) 


Work 
Given  Out. 

Amount 

Paid 

to  other 

Firms. 

(3) 


Thous.  £  1  Thous.  & 
28,495 


1,490,749 

207.840 

66,' 7  77 


212,224 

81,.341 

235,038 

58,185 

197,734 

53,466 

26,611 

26,229 
24,780 


49,679 

3,778 

30,786 


9,890 

231 

4,189 
2,125 

198 


1,047 

81 
166 


6,557 

67 

325 


1,028,346 


24,885 


Excess  of 

Col.  (1) 

over  Cols 

(2)  &  (3). 

(4) 


Net  Average 

Output.    Number  of 
Persons 


868,319 

116,937 

43,090 


19,436 

4,539 

910 


Thous.  £ 
119,531 


153,082 

11,893 
94,334 
47,673 

89,514 

21,557 

33,650 

8,618 
21,444 


60,456 

4,443 

45,940 


712,135 


Employed 
(excluding 

Out- 
workers). 

(5) 


602,994 
8(),364 
22,777 


Horse- 
power of 

Engines 

at  Mines, 

Factories, 

&c. 

(<3) 


Thous.      Thous.  h. p. 
965  2,495 


1,539 

114 

1,253 

756 

464 

128 

826 

85 
239 


725 

47 

343 


6,985 


5,808 
886 
291 


2,437 

£4 
1,988 

85 

380 
215 

238 

55 
174 


433 

9 

2,060 

102 

10,755 

9,098 

1,398 

259 


The  number  of  outworkers  (excluded  from  col.  (5)  of  the  table)  was  about  100,000,  in- 
cluding jirobably  some  duplicates. 

The  table  excludes  the  output  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  value  of  which  was 
about  2OO,OOO,O0OZ.  for  Agriculture  (employing  about  2,820,000  persons,  including  occupiers), 
and  12,000,000/..  for  Fisheries  (employing  about  110,000  persons). 

The  gross  output  given  in  the  above  table  involves  a  large  amount  of  duplication.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  "  factory  value,"  or  value  at  the  works,  of  the  outjiut  in  1907,  free  from 
all  duplication,  was  about  1,440  millions  sterling  (including  Cu.stoms  and  Excise  duties), 
and  the  value  after  adding  the  estimated  cost  of  transport  and  distribution  was  from 
1,782  to  1,917  millions  sterling,  of  which  1,318  to  1,453  millions  represented  goods  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  rest  represented  export  goods.  If  the  goods 
imported  not  for  further  manufacture  but  for  consumption  be  added,  the  total  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  the  goods  consumed  (including  buildings,  &c.)  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  is 
estimated  to  lie  between  1,603  and  1,833  millions  sterling. 
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The  goods  represented  by  this  total  of  somewhat  over  1,700  million  pounds  sterling  were 
not  all  available  for  immediate  personal  consumption,  since,  in  order  that  production  might 
continue  on  a  permanent  basis,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  plant  and 
other  forms  of  capital.  There  are  also  other  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  domestic  servants,  who  do  not  produce  material  goods  but  acquire  them  in 
exchange  for  services.  The  total  income  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  consumed  or  saved  and  of  services,  not  embodied  in  material  goods,  rendered  by 
some  of  its  inhabitantr.  to  others  for  payment.  This  is  estimated  for  1907  at  from  1,900  to 
2,150  million  pounds  sterling,  of  which  a  sum  lying  between  320  and  350  millions  sterling 
represents  additions  by  all  classes  to  savings  and  investments.  Comparing  the  net  output 
(712,000,0001.)  of  the  industries  dealt  with  in  returns  made  to  the  Census  of  Production 
Office,  after  allowing  for  renewals  of  plant  .fee,  with  this  estimate  of  the  total  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  would  appear  that  the  values  created  by  those  industries  form  about 
one-third  of  the  available  income  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  census  covered  all 
employers  except  those  whose  operations  were  on  a  very  small  scale  or  of  extreme 
irregularity. 


liv 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  RECENT  HIST0RY.-1861-1911.* 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1861.     Death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

1864.  Fenians  in  Ireland. 

1865.  Death  of  Pahnerston  ;  Russell  Prime 

Minister. 

1866.  Derby's  third  administration. 

1867.  Reform  Act. 

1868.  Disraeli    succeeds   Derhy ;    resigna- 

tion ;     Liberal    Government     re- 
turned. 
Glad.stone's  first  administration. 
1871.     Disestablishment     of     Church      of 
Ireland. 

1874.  Fall      of      Liberal      Government ; 

Disraeli's  second  administra- 
tion. 

1875.  Purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares. 

1876.  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress 

of  India. 
Public  excitement  over  "Bulgarian 

atrocities." 
1878.     British  administration  established  in 

Cyprus. 
1880.     Gladstone's  second  administration. 
1882.     Murder  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and 

T.  H.    Burke    in    Phoenix   Park, 

Dublin. 

1885.  Redistribution  Act. 

Liberal  Government  resigns  ;  Salis- 
bury's first  administration. 

1886.  Gladstone's    third    administration  ; 

Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  defeat  of 
Government ;  Salisbury's  second 
administration. 

1887.  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 
First  Colonial  conference. 

1888.  Parnellite  Commission. 

1892.     Gladstone's  fourth  administration  ; 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  (1893). 


1894. 


1895. 
1897. 
1898. 
1900. 
1901. 


1901 

1902. 

1903. 
1904. 

1905. 


1907. 
1908. 


1909. 
1910. 

1911. 
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Lord  Rosebery  succeeds  Gladstone 
as  Prime  Minister. 

Inter-Colonial  Conference  (Ottawa). 

Salisbury's  third  administration. 

Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Death  of  Gladstone. 

Salisbury's  fourth  administration. 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria  :  accession 
of  King  Edward  VII. 

,  Acute  lingual,  fiscal  and  constitu- 
tional  questions  in  Malta  :  consti- 
tution amended,  1903. 

Mr.  Balfour  succeeds  Salisbury  as 
Prime  Minister. 

Colonial  conference. 

Introduction  of  tariff  reform  propa- 
ganda by  Mr.  Ciiamberlain. 

Outrage  on  British  fishing  vessels  on 
Dogger  Bank  by  Russian  Baltic 
squadron  (referred  to  international 
commission). 

Mr.  Balfour's  Government  resigns  ; 
Canipbell-Bannerman's  adminis- 
tration. 

Colonial  conference. 

Resignation  (and  death)  of  Campbell- 
Bannerman  ;  Mr.  Asquith  Prime 
Minister. 

Budget  thrown  out  by  House  of 
Lords,  but  Liberals  returned  at 
general  election. 

Mr.  Asquith's  second  aiuninistration. 

Death  of  King  Edward  ;  accession 
of  King  George  V.  Conference  on 
constitutional  question  (Parlia- 
ment Bill) ;  its  failure. 

General  election  :  return  of  Liberals. 

Imperial  conference. 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES. 


I.  Afkican. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Rhodesia. 

1860.    First     railway     opened     in     Cape 

Colony. 
1871.     Annexation  of  Basutoland  to  Cape 

Colony  ;  Griqualand  constituted  a 

colony. 

1877.  Kaffir  war  (peace,  1878).     Annexation 

of  Transvaal. 

1878.  Invasion  of  Bechuanas  into  Griqua- 

land repulsed. 


1879.  Zulu  war  ;  insurrection  in  Transvaal 
1879-81.  War  with  Basutos  ;  defeated. 

1880.  Transvaal  Boers  claim  independence 

South  African  republic  formed. 

1881.  Boer  wfir.     Battle  of  Majuba. 

1883.  Temporary  self-government  in  Basu- 

toland ;  colonial  government  later 
resumed. 

1884.  Convention       establishing       South 

African  republic. 

1885.  Bechuanaland  declared  British  terri- 

tory. 


*  This  survey  extends,  as  a  rule,  over  fifty  years,  but  some  events  subsequent  to  1911  are 
included.    Only  the  more  important  countries  are  dealt  with  individually. 
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I.  African. 
Union  of  South  Africa  and"  Rhodesia 
(cont.). 
1889.     Incorporation      of     British     South 
African       Company       (Soutliern 
Rhodesia). 
1895.     Establishment      of      Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 
Swaziland  Convention. 
lS95-().  Jameson  Raid. 
1896-7.  Cecil    Rhodes  administrator,  with 
Earl      Grey ;      Matahele     rising 
(Rliodesia). 

1899.  Constitution  of  N.E.  Rhodesia  and 

(1900)ofN.W.  Rhodesia. 
Boer  ultimatum,  followed  by — 

1900.  South  African  War. 

Annexation  of   Orange    Free    State 
(Orange    River    Colony)   and    of 
Transvaal. 
1902.     Martial  law  rejtealed. 

Death  of  Rhodes. 
1904.     Ordinance        permitting       Chinese 
labour. 
Death  of  ex-President  Kruger. 
1910.     Union  of  South  Africa  established  ; 
first  parliament  opened  (S.  Africa 
Act,  Imp.  Parliament,  1909). 

Other  African  Territories 
{with  adjacent  islands). 

1872.  Gold  Coast  (Dutch  settlements) 
transferred  to  Gt.  Britain. 

1873-74.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  operations 
against  Ashantis  (W.  Africa). 

1878.  Waltisch  Bay  proclaimed  British 
territory. 

1882.  National  African  Company  incorpor- 
ated (chartered  in  18S6  as  Royal 
Niger  Company). 

1884.  Walfisch    Bay    annexed    to    Cape 

Colony. 

1885.  Protectorate  declared  in  Somaliland. 
Responsible   government  in  Mauri- 
tius. 

1888.  Foundations  of  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company  (concession 
of  territory  by  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar). 
Gambia  separated  from  Sierra  Leone 
as  independent  colony. 

1890.  Anglo-German  convention.     Uganda 

under    I.B.E.A.  Co.  Pi'otectorate 
over  Zanzibar. 

1891.  Protectorate  declared  in  Nyasaland 

(Biitish  Central  Africa). 

1893.  Evacuation  of  Uganda  by  I.B.E.A. 

Co. 

1894.  Protectorate  declared  in  Uganda. 

1895.  I.B.E.A.  Co.  wound  up  ;  protectorate 

declared  in  East  Africa. 

1895-96.  Expedition  against  Ashantis  (W. 
Africa) ;  residency  established  at 
Kumasi ;  death  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg  during  return  from 
expedition. 

1895-97.  Fighting  in  Nigeria. 

1899.  Transfer  of  Nigeria  from  Royal  Niger 
Co.  to  imperial  government. 


1899-1902.  Operations  in  Nigeria  result  in 

occupation  of  9  provinces. 
1900.     Division  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Nigeria. 
Siege  of  Kumasi. 

1902.  Expedition   against    and    defeat    of 

Mad  Mullah  (Somaliland). 

1903.  Completion  of  Uganda  railway. 
Further    operations    in    Somaliland 

(expeditionary    force     withdrawn 
1904). 
Seychelles  separated  from  Mauritius 
as  independent  colony. 

1904.  War  with  Kano  (Nigeria). 

1905.  Pacification  of  Northern  Nigeria. 
1907.     British  Central  Africa  protectorate 

officially    styled    Nyasaland    pro- 
tectorate. 

1909.  Southern  boundary  of  Walflsch  Bay 

with    German    territory  referred 
to  King  of  Spain's  arbitration. 
1912.     Union    of    Northern   and    Southern 
Nigeria. 

Canada. 

1861.  Lord  Monck  Governor-General. 
Union  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  as  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

1867.  New  Parliament  met  at  Ottawa. 

1868.  Sir  T.  Young  Governor-General. 

1869.  Hudson's  Bay  territories  bought. 

1870.  Province  of  Manitoba  created. 

1871.  British    Columbia    united    to    the 

Dominion. 

1872.  Lord  Dufferin  Governor-General. 
1877.     Canada  and   U.S.  Fishery  Commis- 
sion. 

1678.     Marquis  of  Lome  Governor-General. 

1882.  Districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatche- 

wan,    Alberta,     and     Athabasca 
formed. 

1883.  Marqnis    of   Lansdowne    Governor- 

General. 

1885.  Rebellion  in  North-West  territories. 
First  train  from  Montreal  to  Van- 
couver on  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 

1S8S.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  Governor- 
General. 

1893.     Earl  of  Aberdeen  Governor-General. 

1897.     Rush  to  Klondyke  gold-fields. 

1890.     Earl  of  Minto  Governor-General. 

1903      Alaska  boundary  treaty. 

1904.     Lord  Grey  Governor-General. 

1910.  Award  of  Hague  Tribunal  in  Atlantic 

fisheries  arbitration. 

1911.  Duke      of     Connaught     Governor- 

General. 
Conservative  victory  in  election,  on 
questionof  reciprocity  with  U.S.A. 

Other  American  Territories. 
1866.     Jamaica  Governuient  Act. 
1869.     Newfoundland    refuses   union   with 

Canada. 
1882.     Royal     Commission     on     economic 

condition  of  West  Indies. 
1889.     Modus  Vivendi  establislied  in  regard 

to  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
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Other  American  Territories  (cont.). 

1S95.     Abortive  negotiations  for  union  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  Canada. 

1896.     Royal  Commission  on  economic  con- 
ditions of  West  Indies. 

189S-99.  Hurricane  in  West  Indies. 

1899.     Reciprocity  treaty,  West  Indies  and 
U.S.A. 

1904.     Anglo-French  convention  covering 
arrangements  in  regard  to  New- 
foundland fisheries. 
British  Guiana-Brazilian  boundary ; 
King  of  Italy's  arbitration. 

India. 

1861.     Serious  famine.     Order  of  Star  of 

1863  India  constituted. 

.  War  with  North-west  hill  tribes ; 
Death  of  Lord  Elgin,  Viceroy, 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Lawrence. 

1866.     Famine  in  Bengal. 

1868      War  on  N.W.  frontier. 

1870.     Railway  between  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay finished. 

1872.     Assassination  of  Viceroy  ;  succeeded 
by  Loi'd  Northbrook. 

1874.  Famine     in     Bengal ;      expedition 

against  tribes  on  N.  W.  frontier. 

1875.  Deposition  of  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 

after  trial  for  murder  ;  expedition 
against  Naga  tribes  ;  visit  of 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India. 

1876.  Lord  Lytton  Viceroy. 

1877.  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress 

by  Viceroy  in  India  ;  famine  in 
Bombay,  Madras,  etc.  ;  disturb- 
ances on  N.W.  frontier. 

1878.  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1879.  Peace  with  Afghanistan,  meeting  at 

Kabul ;  rebellion  of  Rumpa  tribes. 

1880.  Marquis  of  Ripen  Viceroy. 

1881.  War  with  Waziris. 

1884.     Rebellion  of  Akha  tribes. 

Expedition  against  Kakar  Pathans. 

Earl  of  Dufiferin  Viceroy. 
1884-86.  Burmese  Wars. 
18S6.     Upper  Burma  annexed  ;  all  Burma 
included  in  British  India. 

1887.  Districts  in  Baluchistan  annexed. 

1888.  Black  mountain  expedition;  Marquis 

of  Lansdowne  Viceroy. 

1889.  Expedition  against  Chittagong  hill 

tribes. 

1890.  Treaty    with     China ;     expeditions 

against  Ciiins  and  Lushais. 

1891.  Miranzai  Valley  expedition. 

1892.  Risings  of  Lushai  tribes  ;  famines  ; 

Black  Mountain  expedition. 

1893.  Risings  on  N.W.  frontier;   Earl   of 

Elgin  Viceroy ;  risings  of  Abors. 

1894.  Expedition    against    Mahsuds ;    de- 

marcation of  Afglian  frontier 
(completed  1895). 

1896.  Famines. 

1897.  Tochi     expedition  ;    war    in     Swat 

Valley  etc.  against  followers  of 
the  Mullah. 

1898.  Outbreak  of  plague— Indian  plague 

com  mission ;  Lord  Curzon  Viceroy. 


1899. 


1901. 


1902. 


1905. 


1910. 
1911. 


1867. 
1868. 
1881. 
1891. 
1895. 
1898. 
1898- 
1900. 

1864-. 

1866. 
1868. 
1874. 
1875. 

1882. 

1885. 

1891. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 
1904. 
1907. 


Expedition  against  Chamkanni  tribe  ; 
new  frontier  policy ;  tribal  mili- 
tias. 

Raid  of  Bhils  ;  famine. 

New  frontier  province ;  famine ; 
expedition  against  Mahsuds. 

Expedition  against  Waziris  ;  durbar 
for  proclamation  of  King  Edward 
VII  as  Emperor. 

Partition  of  Bengal ;  visit  of  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wah  s  to  India ; 
Earl  of  Minto  Viceroy. 

Lord  Hardinge,  Viceroy. 

Coronation  Duibar  \>y  Emperor  and 
Empress  at  Delhi ;  Capital  trans- 
ferred from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ; 
reunion  of  Bengal ;  exiiedition 
against  Abors. 

Other  Asiatic  Territories. 

Straits  Settlements  made  indepen- 
dent of  India. 

Sir  C.  J.  Brooke  succeeds  his  uncle 
as  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 

British  North  Borneo  Company 
established. 

British  control  over  Federated 
Malay  States  established. 

North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak 
constituted  protectorate. 

Territorj'  of  Wei-hai-wei  leased  from 
China. 
99.  Hong-Kong— extension  of  territory 
(Lantao,  Kaulung^ 

Matsalleh's  rising  in  Borneo  sup- 
pressed. 

Australasia. 

5.  Opposition  to  and  promised  cessa- 
tion of  transportation  of  convicts 
to  Australia. 

End  of  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand. 

N«w  Zealand  Government  Act. 

Fiji  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Maori  king  submits  to  British 
authority. 

Completion  of  Melbourne-Sydney 
railwav. 

Federation  of  Australasian  colonies 
(New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  were  not  included). 

National  Australasian  Federation 
Convention  :  title  of  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  adopted. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
stitution Act. 

Annexation  of  Cook  and  other  Pacific 
Islands  to  New  Zealand. 

Lord  Hopetoun  Governor  General  of 
Australia ;  first  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  Tennyson  Governor-General  of 
Australia. 

Lord  Northcote  Governor-General  of 
Australia. 

New  Zealand  constituted  a  Do- 
minion. 

Lord  Denman  Governor-General  of 
Australia. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


1861. 


1865. 


1868. 
1869. 


isr6. 

1877. 
1880. 


1885. 

1889. 
1890. 
1893. 


Secession  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,        1895. 
Florida,       Georgia,       Louisiana, 
Texas  ;    Jefferson    Davis    elected 
President  of  southern  confederacy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  president  at 

Washington  ;  war.  1896. 

Slavery  abolished    by  federal   con-         1897. 
gress  ;  Lincoln  president  (Mar). 

Lincoln     shot ;      Andi-ew    Johnson         1S98. 
])resident  (April);  end  of  the  war 
(May).  1900. 

General  pardon  proclaimed.  1901. 

SuHrage  bill  abolishing  race,  colour 
and  property  distinctions. 

Ulysses  Grant  president. 

Centennial  year;  great  demonstra-        1902. 
tions. 

R.  B.  Hayes  president.  1903. 

General  Garfield  president  ;  assass- 
inated ;     succeeded    by    General        1904. 
C.  A.  Arthur. 

Grover  Cleveland  president ;  death 

of  General  Grant.  1908. 

Benjamin  Harrison  president.  1912. 

Tariff  Bill. 

Cleveland  again  elected  president ; 
Bering  sea  arbitration. 


Commission  to  settle  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela. 

Monroe  doctrine  of  president  widely 
disliked. 

William  McKinley  president. 

Annexation  of  Hawaii ;  international 
fur  seal  conference. 

War  with  Spain  ;  treaty  signed ; 
cession  of  Porto  Rico  to  U.S.A. 

McKinlev  re-elected  president. 

McKinley  shot ;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
president. 

Hay-Pauncefort  treaty  for  con- 
struction of  Panama  Canal. 

British  industrial  commission  re- 
ceived by  President. 

Alaska  boundary  treaty  ;  St.  Louis 
exhibition. 

Arbitration  tieaty  with  GreRt 
Britain ;  Roosevelt  re-elected 
president. 

Taft  president. 

Dispute  on  Panama  Canal  Bill,  pro- 
viding free  passage  for  American 
coast-wise  sliipping. 

Woodrow  Wilson  president. 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS  (Iniersatio.nal). 


1863.  Prussian  aid  for  Russia  in  suppress- 

ing Polish  insurrection. 
Rise    of    Prussian    and    decline    of 
French    influence     in     European 
aflfairs ;  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tions. 

1864.  War       between       Denmark       and 

Germany. 

1866,  Austro-Prussian  War;  Victory  of 
Prussia  ;  Treaty  of  Prague. 
Supremacy  of  Prussia  in  Germany  ; 
alliances  with  Wilrttemberg, 
Baden  and  Bavaria. 
Austro-ltalian  treaty  of  Vienna ; 
Austrian  recognition  of  Kingdom 
of  Italy. 

1870-1.  Franco-German  war  ;  fall  of  Paris, 
Jan.  28,  treaty  signed  at  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  May  10,  1871. 

1872.  Three  Emperors' League  (Dreikaiser- 
bund  ;  Germany,  Austria,  Russia). 

1876.     Austro-Russian  agreement. 

1877-8.  Russo-Turkish  war ;  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  modified  by  treaty  of 
Berlin  (1878),  recasting  Balkan 
frontiers  ;  Russo-German  estrange- 
ment, followed  by — 

1879.     Austro-German    defensive    alliance 
(against  Russia). 
Franco-Italian   dispute    on    French 
occupation  of  Tunis. 

1882.  Triple  alliance  (Germany.  Austria. 
Italy). 

1884.  Revival  of  Dreikaiserbund ;  isolation 
of  France. 

1887.  Collapse  of  Dreikaiserbund  ;  Russian 
hostility  to  Germany,  and  birth 
of  Franco-Russian  entente. 


1895- 

1899. 

1901. 

1904. 
1906. 

1907. 
1908. 


191L 


18G1, 


7.  Armenian    and    Cretan    questions 
involve  action  by  the  Powers. 

First  Hague  Conference  on  arma- 
ments, etc. 

Hague  arbitration  court  estab- 
lished. 

Anglo-French  entente. 

Moroccan  question,  conference  of 
Algeciras  (settlement,  1909). 

Anglo-Russian  agreement. 

European  crisis  on  Austrian  annex- 
ation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
following  Bulgarian  declaration 
of  independence  (annexation  ac- 
cepted by  Powers  signatory  to 
Berlin  treaty,  1909). 

Franco-German  "incident"  at 
Casablanca,  Morocco  ;  reference 
to  Hague  tribunal  (settled,  1909). 

International  Naval  Conference  in 
London  (conclusion  and  declara- 
tion, 1909). 

Franco-German  treaties  (Moroccan 
questions  ;  adjustment  of  colon- 
ial frontiers  in  West  Africa). 

Austria-Hungary. 


New  constitution  proclaimed  ;  com- 
mon parliament. 
1867.     Dual  monarchy  established. 
1877.     Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  occupied. 
1905-7.  Culmination  of  dissension  between 
Hungary  and  the  Crown. 

1907.  New   agreemei^^    between    Austria 

and  Hun^^ry. 

1908.  Annexation  q^  Bosnia  andi  Heizf- 

govina. 
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1908, 


1900. 


Austria-Hungary  (cont.). 

Diamond  jubilee  of  Emperor  Francis 

Joseph. 
Bosnian  constitution  promulgated. 


Balkan  States  and  Turkish  Empire. 

1863.  Prince    William    of   Schleswi,--Hol- 

stein  proclaimed  King  of  Greece 
as  George  I. 

1864.  Annexation    of    Ionian    Islands    to 

Greece. 
1666-7.  Insurrection     in    Crete  ;     Turkej'^ 

refuses  to  give  up  island. 
1868.     Assassination  of  Prince  Michael  of 

Servia  ;  Prince  Milan  IV  succeeds. 
1871.     Settlement  of  Black  Sea  question. 

Decree    incorporating    Tunis    with 

Turkish  Empire. 
1873.     Ojiening  of  railway  to  Adrianople 

and  Constantinople. 

1876.  Deposition    of    Sultan    Abdul-aziz ; 

proclamation  of  Murad  V ;  de- 
posed in  same  year  and  succeeded 
by  Abdul  Haniid  II. 

Servia  and  Montenegro  and  Russia 
declare  war  on  Turkey. 

New  Turkish  constitution  pro- 
claimed (in  abeyance,  1878-1908). 

1877.  Deposition  of  Prince  Milan  of  Servia 

by  Turkey. 

1878.  Insurrections    in    Crete,    Tliessaly, 

etc.;  peace  of  San  Stefano  with 
Russia ;  Cyprus  ceded  to  Great 
Britain ;  Berlin  conference  and 
treaty  ;  Bulgax-ia  crea<"ed  an  auto- 
nomous principality  tributary  to 
Turkey ;  Independence  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  Rumania  and  Servia  ; 
Eastern  Rumelia  created  a  pro- 
vince. 

1879.  Treaty  of  peace  with  Russia. 

ISFO.     Cession  of  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro. 

1881.  Turko-Greek  Convention;  Thessaly 

ceded  to  Greece. 
Prince  Charles  of  Rumania  nomin- 
ated as  King. 

1882.  Prince  Milan  of  Servia  proclaimed 

King. 

1885.  Revolution    in    Eastern     Rumelia  ; 

union  with  Bulgaria  ;  Servo-Bul- 
garian war  (peace,  188S). 

1886,  Peace     of     Bucharest ;     Bulgarian 

])rince  Governor-General  of  East 
Rumelia. 

1S87.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  elected 
Prince  of  Bulgaria. 

1893.     Opening  of  isthmian  canal,  Corinth. 

1895-6.  Armenian  revolution  and  massacres. 

1897.     Greco-Turkish  war. 

1899.  Abdication  of  King  Milan  of  Servia  ; 
his  son  Alexander  succeeds. 

1903.  Military  revolution  in  Servia,  assas- 
sination of  King  and  Queen  ;  King 
Peter  Karageorgevi(;h  proclaimed. 
Macedonian  revolutionary  move- 
ment ;  severe  repression  by  Turks. 
Bagdad  railway  begun. 

1903-5.  Macedonian  reform  schemes  dis- 
cussed between  Powers  and 
Turkey. 


1905.     Aden  boundary  question  settled  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 
International       financial       control 
scheme  accepted  by  Turkey  after 
naval  demonstration  by  Powers. 

1908.  Bulgaria     declares     independence ; 

prince  assumes  title  of  tsar  (recog- 
nised 1909). 

He.jaz  railway  opened  to  Medina. 

"  Young  Turks'  "  revolution  ;  con- 
stitution of  1S76  revived. 

1909.  Counter-revolution    in    Constantin- 

oi)le  ;    Sultan   Abdul    Hamid   de- 
jjosed  ;  his  brother  proclaimed  as 
Mohamed    V. 
Bulgarian  agreements  with    Russia 
and  Turkey. 

1910.  Montenegro  proclaimed  a  kingdom. 

1911.  Turkey  at  war  with  Italy;  loss  of 

Tripoli, 

1912.  War    on   Turkey  by  Balkan    allies 

(Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Greece). 

Egypt  and  Sudan. 

1869.  Insuguration  of  Suez  Canal. 
1869-73.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  operations  in 

Upper  Nile  region. 
1875-7.  War  with  Abyssinia. 
1879.     Khedive  deposed   by  the  Sultan  of 

Turkey  ;  Tewfik  succeeds. 

1881.  Insurrection  of  the  Mahdi  (Mahomed 

Ahined  of  Dongola). 

1882.  Political  crisis  in  Egj'pt ;  bombard- 

ment of  Alexandria ;  war  with 
Arabi  Pasha  ;  capture  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  ;  abolition  of  Anglo-French 
control. 
18S3.  Major  Baring  (afterwards  Lord 
Cromer)  appointed  Resident. 

1884.  Battle  of  El-Teb. 

1885.  Battle  of  Aliuklea;    Khartum  sur- 

rendered ;  Gordon  killed. 
1887.     Anglo-Turkisli  convention ;    H.   M. 

Stanley's  expedition  for  relief  of 

Emin  Pasha. 
1889.     Battle  of  Toshi  against  Dervishes. 
1892.     Death  of  Tcwlik  ;  Abbas  succeeds  as 

Khedive. 
1896  seqq.   Sir  H.  II.  Kitchener's  operations 

against  Dervishes. 

1898.  Battles  of  the  Atbara  and  Omdur- 

man  ;  Fiishoda  "  incident"  (French 
occupation). 

1899.  Sudan    convention ;     Anglo-French 

agreement  (Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Dar- 
fur,  etc.). 

1902.     Completion  of  Assuan  dam. 

1904.  Anglo-French  agreement  with  re- 
ference to  Egypt. 

1907.     Resignation  of  Lord  Cromer. 

Belgium  (including  Belgian  Congo). 
1865.     Death  of  Leopold  1  and  accession  of 
Lcni)old  II. 

1870.  Flemish   movement;   otticial  use  of 

Flemish  language. 
1885.     International     Association    of    the 
Congo ;    recognised    as    indepen- 
dent state. 
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Belgium  (including  Belgian  Congo) 
(cont.). 

1890.  Right  acquired  to  annex  Congo  Free 
State. 

1894.  Revision  of  constitution  ;  universal 
suffrage. 

1899.  Proportional  representation  es- 
tablished. 

1908.  Congo    State    annexed    as    Belgian 

Congo. 

1909.  Death  of  Leopold  II ;  accession  of 

King  Albert. 


Denmark. 

1863.  Annexation    of    Schleswig-Holstein 

made  independent :  disputes  with 
Prussia  ;  new  constitution. 

1864.  Schleswig    and    Jutland    taken    by 

Prussia  ;  peace  treaty,  giving  up 

duchies. 
li»06.     Death  of  Christian  IX  ;  accession  of 

King  Frederick  VIII. 
1912.     Deatli  of  King  Frederick  ;  accession 

of  King  Christian  X. 


France. 

1870.  War  declared  against  Prussia. 

1871.  Fall  of  Paris  ;  the  third  Republic  ; 

deposition  of  Emperor  Napoleon 

III ;  Thiers  president ;  peace. 
1873.     Resignation  of  Thiers|;    MacMahon 

president. 
1875.     Establishment  of  "  Tlie  Constitution 

of  1875. 

1879.  Jules  Grevy  president. 

1880.  Annexation  of  Tahiti. 

1881.  Military  expedition  to  Tunis;  pro- 

tectorate established. 

1883.  Occupation  of  ports  in  Madagascar 

(protectorate  1885,  colony  1896). 
1883-85.  Chinese  war ;    protectorate    over 
Annam  and  Tongking. 

1884.  Revision  of  the  constitution. 

1885.  Grevy  president. 

1887.  Carnot  president. 

1888.  Boulangist  movement. 

1893.  French     Guinea,   Ivory    coast 

Benin  constituted   separate 
sessions  ;  French  Sudan  a  colonv. 

1894.  Assassination  of  Carnot ;    Casimir- 

Perier  president. 
1894-5.  Arrest,  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  for  trea- 
son. 

1895.  Felix  Faure  president. 

1896.  Visit  of  Tsar  to  Paris  (first  visit  of  a 

European  monarch  to  republican 
Fiance) ;  Franco-Prussian  entente. 
1899.     Death  of  Faure  ;  Loubet  president. 

1904.  Anglo-French  convention. 

1905.  Separation    Law    (abolishing    State 

support  of  any  religion). 

1906.  Fallieres    president ;    Anglo-French 

administration  of  New  Hebrides 
agreed  upon. 
1913.    Poincare  president. 


and 
pos- 


German  Empire. 

1867.     North  German  parliament  opened. 

1871.  Proclamation  of  William  I  as  Em- 
peror (at  Versailles,  following 
Franco-Prussian  war);  first  Im- 
perial parliament ;  neutrality  of 
Luxemburg  guaranteed. 

1884.  Foundation  of  colonies  in  Kamerun, 

German    East    Africa,  and    New 
Guinea. 

1888.  Deaths  of  Emperor  William  I  and  his 

successor  Frederick  III ;  accession 
of  William  II. 

]  890.  Resignation  of  Bismarck,  chancellor ; 
.succeeded  by  Caprivi ;  Anglo- 
German  convention  (East  Africa, 
Heligoland,  etc.). 

1894.  Resignation  of  Caprivi ;  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe  chancellor. 

1898.     Treaty  with  China  (Kiaochau). 
Death  of  Bismarck. 

1901.     Death  of  Empress  Frederick. 

1903-4.  Herrero  rising  in  German  South- 
West  Africa. 

1904.     Prince  von  Billow  Chancellor. 

1909,  Resignation  of  Pi-ince  von  lUilow ; 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  chan- 
cellor. 

Italy. 
1861.     Establishment  of  Kingdom  of  Italy  ; 
Victor  Emmanuel  king ;  death  of 
Cavour. 

1865.  Capital  transferred    from  Turin  to 

Florence. 

1866.  Alliance    with    Prnssia;    war    with 

Austria ;      Venice     united     with 
Italy. 

1871.  Italian   Government  established  in 

Rome. 

1872.  Convention  with  San  Marino. 

1S78.     Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II ;  ac- 
cession of  Humbert  I  ;  death  of 
Fius  IX. 
"Irredentist"  riots  for  redemption 
of  Trentand  Trieste  from  Austria. 
1882.     Death  of  Garibaldi. 

Assab  created  Crown  Colony. 

1885.  Occupation  of  Massawa  and  Beirut. 
1887.     Italians  beaten  by  Abyssinians  at 

Dogali. 
Failure  of  movement  of  conciliation 
between  Pope  and  King. 

1889.  Treaty  of  Uccialli,  fixing  boundary 

of  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea. 
1891.     Abyssinia     recognised     as     Italian 
sphere  of  influence. 

1894.  War  with  Mahdists ;  revolt  against 

Italy  in  Abyssinia. 

1895.  Conquest  of  Tigre. 

1896.  Italians  routed  by  Abyssinians  at 

Adowa. 
Treaty  recognising  Abyssinian  inde- 
pendence, and  settling  boundary 
of  Eritrea. 

1900.  Assassination  of  King  Humbert ; 
accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

1907-8.  Messina  earthquake. 

1911.  War  with  Turkey ;  annexation  of 
Tripoli. 
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Netherlands. 

1890.  Death  of  King  William  III ;  accession 
of  Queen  Wilhelmina  (Queen- 
mother  as  regent). 

1S04.  Insurrection  in  Lomhok  (Nether- 
lands India). 

1895-1902.  Insurrection  in  Sumatra  (Achin). 

1898.  Coronation  of  the  Queen. 

1899.  Marriage    of   the    Queen    to    Duke 

Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Norway  [see  Scandinavia  belo%v]. 

Portugal. 

1864.     Boundary  treaty  with  Spain. 

1889.  Death  of  King  Luis  I ;  accession  of 
King  Carlos. 

1889-90.  Dispute  with  Great  Britain  over 
East  African  territories  ;  submis- 
sion of  Portugal ;  agreement. 

1904.  Portuguese-Dutch  boundary  in 
Timor  settled  by  treaty. 

1908.  Assassination  of  the  King  and  Crown 
Prince  ;  accession  of  King  Manuel. 

1910.  Revolution  and  proclamation  of 
republic. 

Russia. 

1863.  Rising  in  Poland. 

1864.  End  of  war  in  the  Caucasus. 

1865.  Turkestan  created  a  province. 

1866.  Break  witli  Pope  owing  to  treatment 

of  Polish  clergy. 
First  trial  by  jury  held. 
War  in  Bokhara. 

1867.  Remains      of      Polish     nationality 

abolislied  by  decree  ;  amnesty 
for  Poles ;  Russian-American 
territory  (Alaska)  sold  to  U.S.A. 

1868.  Samarkand  taken. 

1871.  Conference  for  revision  of  Franco- 
Prussian  treaty  of  1856  which  was 
not  agreed  to  by  Russia ;  Black 
Sea  clauses  deleted. 

1873.  Expeditions  to  Khiva,  which  sur- 
rendered. 

1875.  War   with    Kliokand ;    Baltic    pro- 

vinces previously  governed  as 
province  now  brought  under 
direct  imperial  administration. 

1876.  Khokand  annexed. 

1877.  Russo-Turkish  war. 

1878.  Peace  of  San  Stefano  ;  conference  of 

European  powers  at  Berlin  ;  Balkh 
occupied ;  general  disaffection 
towards  government. 

1879.  Martial  law  established  ;  expedition 

against  Tekke  Turkomans;  var- 
ious attemr)ts  to  assassinate  Czar 
Alexander  II. 

1880.  Scheme  for  reform  of  the  adminis- 

tration ;  many  Nihilists  executed. 

1881.  Czar    assassinated ;     accession     of 

Alexander  III. 
End  of  war  with  Tekke  Turkomans  ; 
reforms    promised ;    treaty   with 
Persia. 
1883,    Finland   granted   almost   complete 
autonomy. 


1885.    Russian  attack  on  Afghans  ;  Afghan 

boundary  settled. 
1890,     Trans-Siberian  railway  authorised  ; 
completed  1899. 

1894.  Persecution  in  Lithuania ;  Imperial 

Committee  of  control  subject  to 
himself  created  by  Czar  ;  death  of 
Czar ;  accession  of  Nicholas  II. 

1895.  Russo-Persian     boundary     settled ; 

agreement  with  England  about 
Pamirs. 

1898.  Lease  of   Port  Arthur  granted  by 

China. 

1899.  Severe     measures     against     Jews ; 

military  service  imposed  on  stu- 
dents ;  "  Russification "  in  Fin- 
land. 

1900.  Banishment   to    Siberia    much    re- 

duced ;  anti-Semitic  riots. 

1901.  Famines;    further    student    riots; 

great  unrest  and  distress. 

1903.  Kishinev  atrocities  ;  risings  against 

Jews ;  many  riots. 

1904.  Strained     relations     with     Japan ; 

Russo-Japanese  war ;  attack  on 
Port  Arthur  ;  Battle  of  Liao-yang ; 
Disturbances  in  Poland  and  else- 
where. 

1905.  Fall  of   Port  Arthur ;    peace  with 

Japan  ;  riots  and  anarchy  general ; 
fighting  between  Tartars  and 
Armenians  ;  repressive  measures  ; 
constitutional  senate  appointed 
in  Finland,  after  serious  dis- 
turbances. 
1910.     Russo-Japanese  agreement. 


Scandinavia  (Norway  and  Sweden). 


1872. 


King     0 
accession 


1884. 


1905. 


1907. 


of 


Death  of  Charles  XV, 
Sweden  and  Norway ; 
of  Oscar  II. 

Crown     Prince     made     Viceroy 
Norway. 
1890-1905.  Disagreements  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  on  conditions  of  union. 

Union  dissolved  ;  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way recognised  by  Sweden  after 
referendum  and  conference  ; 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark 
elected  as  King  Haakon  VII  of 
Norway. 

Treaty  guaranteeing  integrity  of 
Norway  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia;  death  of  King 
Oscar  li  of  Sweden  ;  accession  of 
King  Gustav  V. 


Spain. 

1863.  War  in  Santo  Domingo. 

1864.  War  with  Peru  (peace,  1866). 

1865.  Santo     Domingo    abandoned ;    war 

with  Chile  (ended  1866) ;  military 
insurrection  in  Spain. 
1868.    Further  insurrections  ;  General  Prim 
forms    provisional     government; 
flight  of  Queen  Isabella  II, 
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Spain  (cont.). 

1870.  Abdication  of  the  Queen  ;  nomina- 
tion of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen  as  King; 
French  opposition  (Franco-Prus- 
sian war  follows);  Prmce  Leopold 
resigns ;  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta, 
proclaimed  King. 

1873.  Country  remaining  unsettled;  abdi- 

cation of  King  Amadeus  ;  republic 
proclaimed ;  civil  war. 

1874.  Proclamation  of  King  Alfonso  XII ; 

conclusion  of  war. 

1885.  Death  of  Alfonso    XII  ;    Mercedes, 

princess  of  Asturias,  succeeds. 

1886.  Birth  of  King  Alfonso  XIII. 
1893-4.  Fighting  in  Morocco. 


1898-9.  Spanish-American      war;       Spain 

*'  evacuates      Cuba,     cedes     Porto 

Rico   and    Philippines ;    Caroline 

and  other  Pacific  islands  ceded  to 

Germany. 

Enthronement  of  King  Alfonso  XIII. 


1902. 


1869. 
1873. 

1874. 

1882. 


1890. 
1905. 


Switzerland. 

Zurich  adopts  new  constitution. 

Papal  Nuncio  expelled. 

Revised  constitution  voted  ;  national 

church  constituted. 
Opening    of    St.    Gothard    railway 

(tunnel  preceded  by  that  of  Mont 

Cenis,  1870). 
Insurrection  in  Ticino. 
Simplon  tunnel  completed. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


(a)  Africa. 
Abyssinia. 


1867. 

War  with  England. 

1868. 

Magdala  burnt. 

1875. 

War  with  Egypt. 

1863. 

1877. 

Johanni  defeated  Menelek,  King  of 
Slioa. 

1879. 

Peace  concluded. 

1888. 

War  with  Italy. 
Rebellion  of  Menelek. 

1889. 

Italian  protectorate  announced  (see 

1868. 

Italy) ;  Menelek  negus. 

1872. 

1896. 

Peace  signed. 

1901. 

Expedition-  against    Mad    Mullah; 

1875. 

English     expedition    to    delimit 

1878. 

boundary. 

1881. 

1902 

Boundaries  with  Sudan  and  south- 

western Eritrea  settled. 

1888. 

Morocco. 

1890. 

1891. 

Hostility  of  Kabyle  tribes ;  arrival 
of  British  war-ships. 

1892. 

1892. 

Peace    made,   witli    change  of  gov- 
ernor ;  serious  risings. 

1893. 

1893. 

War    between    Moors    and   Spanish 
troops. 

1895. 

1894. 

Death    of   Muley  Hazzain,  Sultan  ; 
succession  of  Muley  Abdul  Aziz  ; 

1897. 

peace  with  Spain. 

1898. 

1900. 

Twat  oases  occupied  by  French. 

1901. 

Boundary     dispute     with     French 
settled. 

1900. 

1902. 

Boundary     between     Algeria     and 

1902. 

Morocco  settled  ;  risings;  Sultan 

1903. 

defeated. 

1903. 

Europeans    forced    to    leave    Fez ; 
country  in  state  of  anarchy. 

1904. 

Treaty  between  France  and  Spain  in 
regard  to  Morocco. 

1904. 

1905. 

Further  defeats  of  Sultan  ;  arrival  of 
Geriiian    and    British    missions  ; 

1905. 

French  demands  refused ;  Sultan 

1906, 

accepts  proposed  conference  (see 

further  European  Politics,  above). 

. 

1911. 

Serious     disturbances ;      relief     of 

1909. 

Fez. 

1911. 

(b)  America. 

Central  America,  loith  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Haiti.* 


Guatemala-San  Salvador  war. 

Proclamation  of  monarchy  in  Mexico 
(Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria 
Emperor) ;  war  with  France  in 
j)rogress ;  civil  strife  between 
republicans  and  imperialists. 

Ten  years'  war  in  Cuba  begins. 

Guatemala  and  Honduras  allied 
against  San  Salvador. 

First  presidency  of  Diaz  in  Mexico. 

Convention  in  Cuba. 

French  operations  begun  on  Isth- 
mian Canal  (suspended,  18S9). 

Costa  Rica-Nicaraguan  boundary 
settlement. 

Guatemala  and  Honduras  again  at 
war  with  Salvador. 

Prosecution  of  directors  of  Isthmian 
Canal. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  at  war 
(ended  1894). 

Civil  war  in  Cuba ;  Guatemala- 
Mexican  boundary  settlement. 

Settlement  of  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Great  Britain. 

Cuba  under  American  authority ; 
(Spanish-American  war). 

Costa  Rica-Panama  boundary  settle- 
ment. 

Republic  established  in  Cuba. 

Settlement  of  disputes  between 
Guatemala  and  San  Salvador. 

Revolution  and  proclamation  of 
republic  in  Panama. 

Panama  canal  rights  acquired  by 
U.S.A. 

Adjustment  of  financial  obligations 
of  Haiti  undertaken  by  U.S.A. 

Civil  war  in  Cuba  ;  intervention  and 
provisional  government  estab- 
lished by  U.S.A. 

Reorganisation  of  republic  in  Cuba. 

Diaz  resigns  ijresidency  of  Mexico. 


*  Internal  disorders  are  for  the  most  part  excluded. 
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South  American  Bepublics.* 

18G4.  Paraguayan  troops  invade  Brazil ; 
alliance  of  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  against  Paraguay. 

1866.     Chile-Bolivian  boundary  treaty. 

1S63-6.  Wars  of  Peru  and  Cliile  against 
Spain ;  failure  of  Spanish  opera- 
tions. 

1870,  Final  defeat  of  Paraguay  (see  1804, 
above);  constiti;tion  fornmlated. 

1873.  Argentine-Brazilian  treaty. 

1874.  Secret  agreement   between  Bolivia 

and  Peru  against  Chilean  en- 
croachment. 

1876.  Brazilian  troops  finally  withdrawn 
from  Paraguay. 

1879-S3.  Chilean  wars  against  Peru  and 
Bolivia  ;  success  of  Chile;  Bolivia 
cedes  coast  lands  (18S3),  Peru 
cedes  Tarapaca  (1884). 

1880.  Buenos  Ayres  established  as  capital 
of  Argentina  (following  dispute 
and  insurrection). 

1886.     New  Colombian  constitution. 

1888.  Slavery  abolislied  in  Brazil. 
Dispute     between      Great     Britain 

and  Venezuela  over  gold-mining 
territories. 

1889.  Expulsion    of    the    Emperor    from 

Brazil:  proclamation  of  republic. 
Colombia-Venezuelan  boundary 
settlement. 

1892.  Civil  war  in  Venezuela  foilowed  by 
dispute  with  Powers  over  claims 
by  their  subjects  for  losses. 

1897.  Restoration  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela,  suspended  since  1887. 

1899.  Boundary  arbitration  between  Chile 

and    Argentina  in  Atacama    and 
Patagonia. 
British  Guiana-Venez:uelan  boundary 
arbitration  and  settlement. 

1900.  Arbitration  treaty  between  Argentina 

and  Uruguay. 
French    Guiana-Brazilian    boundary 
settlement. 

1901.  Colombia   and    Venezuela   at    war ; 

defeat  of  Venezuelans. 

1902.  King  Edward  VII's   arbitration    on 

Chile-Argentine  boundary. 
1902-3.  Britain  and  Germany  and  other 
Powers  claim  against  Venezuela  ; 
Hague  arbitration  ;  (diplomatic 
relations  with  various  Powers, 
however,  were  subsequently 
strained). 

1903.  Secession  of  Panama  from  Colombia. 
Argentine   arbitration  on    Peru- 

Boliviau'boundary  (accepted,  1909); 
Chile-Brazilian  dispute  on  terri- 
tory of  Acre  settled  by  treaty. 

1904.  Arbitration    on    Eucador-Colombian 

boundary. 
British    Guiana-Brazilian    boundary 
settlement. 

1905.  Colombian  constitution  modified. 
Chile-Bolivian  boundary  treaty. 


1908-9.    Venezuelan  action  against  Dutch 
minister ;  armed  reprisals,  arbitra- 
tion and  protocol  of  settlement. 
1910.     Opening  of  Trans-Andine  tunnel. 

Protocol  between  Argentine  and 
Uiuguay  for  settlement  of  River 
Plate  navigation  questions. 

(c)  Asia. 

Afghanistan. 

Ib78.  Understanding  with  Russia  and 
refusal  of  relations  with  British, 
who  invade  Afghanistan. 

1879.  Gandamak  treaty  of  jieace ;  British 

occupation   of  Khaibar  Pass  and 
establishment    of    residency     at 
Kabul. 
Massacre  of  British  at  Kabul.    March 
thither  of  Gen.  Roberts. 

1880.  War  continuing.    Siege  and  relief  of 

Kandahar  ;  defeat  of  Afghans. 

1S84.  Anglo-Afghan  agreement  against 
Russian  advance ;  Anglo-Russian 
agreement. 

1866.     Joint  boundary  commission. 

1893.*    British  mission  to  Kabul. 

1895.  Afghan  boundary  commission  ;  work 
completed. 

1903.  British  commission  on  Persian- 
Afghan  boundary  question. 

China. 

1863,  Operations  of  imperialists  under  Col. 

Gordon  against  T'ai-ping  revolu- 
tionaries. 

1864.  Nanking  retaken  by  Gordon. 

1870.  Massacre  of  foreigners  and  native 
Christians  at  Tientsin. 

1875.  Accession  of  Emperor  Kwang-su. 

1876.  Chifu  convention  with  Great  Britain. 

1881.  Treaty  with    Russia,   consolidating 

Central  Asian  possessions. 

1884.  Fighting  with  France  at  Tonking  ; 

Chinese  fleet  destroyed  at  Fuchow. 

1885.  Peace  concluded  with  France. 

1894.  War  with  Japan  ;  victory  of  Jajian. 

1895.  Peace  concluded  with  Japan  ;  cession 

of  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  For- 
mosa. 

1896.  Settlement  of  Mekong  valley  bound- 

ary dispute. 

1897.  Kiaochau  Bay  ceded  to  Germany. 

1898.  Occupation  of  Port  Arthur  by  Russia 

and     of    Wei-hai-wei    by    Great 
Britain. 
Kwang-su's     measures    of     reform 
crushed     by    Uowager-Em  press ; 
Kwang-su  kept  prisoner. 

1900.  Boxer    risings ;     siege    of    Peking 

legations. 

1901.  Peace  concluded  with  allied  forces. 
1903-4.     British  armed  mission  from  India 

into  Tibet ;  Lhasa  entered  ;  flight 
of  Dalai  Lama  ;  treaty, 
1908.     Death  of  Kwang-su  and  of  Dowager- 
Empress;    accession    of     Hsuan 
Tung  ;  Prince  Chun  regent. 


*  Internal  disorders  are  for  the  most  part  excluded. 
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China  (cont.). 

1909.    Convention  settling  disputes  with 
Japan  in  Mancliuria  and  Korea. 

1911.  Revolution. 

1912.  Abdication  of  Manchu  dynasty  ;  re- 

public   established  ;    Ynan-Shih- 
kai  president. 


Japan. 

1864.  Combined    naval  demonstration  of 

powers,  owing  to  refusal  of  Japan 
to  observe  treaties. 

1865.  Treaties  ratifled. 

1668.  Daimios  insurrection ;  victory  of 
Mikado. 

1870-2  seqq.  Introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  European  methods,  etc. 
(first  railway,  1872), 

1875.    New  Constitution  and   Parliament. 

1894-5.  War  with  China. 

1904-5.  War  with  Russia  ;  treaty  of  Ports- 
moutli  (U.S.A.) 

1905.  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  (renewed, 
1911). 

1912.  Death  of  the  Mikado;  Yoshihito 
succeeds. 


Persia. 

1895.  Russo-Persian  frontier  commission. 

1896.  Assassination  of  Shah  Nasr-ed-din; 

accession  of  Muzaffer-ed-din. 

1902.  Financial  reform  scheme  with  Bel- 

gian support. 

1903.  Commercial  agreements  with  Russia 

and  Great  Britain. 

1907.  Death  of  Muzaffer-ed-din  ;  accession 

of  Shah  Mahomed  ali  Mirza. 

1908.  Serious  internal  disturbances. 

1909.  Deposition  of  the  Shah. 

1911.  Russian  ultimatum;  withdrawal  of 
treasury  gendarmerie  from  ex- 
Shah's  property;  dismissal  of 
members  of  American  commission. 

Siam. 

1S67.  Treaty  with  France  recognising 
French  protectorate  in  Cambodia. 

1874.    Political  constitution  granted. 

1893.  French  ultimatum  and  armed  de- 
monstration following  encounter 
on  the  Mekong  river;  treaty 
concluded. 

1904.  Anglo-French  agreement  recognising 

sphere  of  influence  in  Siara. 
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THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE, 


Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

18624 

1912 

1861 

1911 

1861-2 

1911-2 

Sq.  nils. 

Sq.  mis. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1,0001. 

1,0001. 

United  Kingdom 

119,024 

121,391 

29,071 

45,653 

69,674 

185,090 

Europe : 

Gibraltar       .... 

If 

n 

15 

20 

32 

95 

Heligoland  s         .        .        . 

1 

2 



Malta 

115 

117 

141 

215 

154 

448 

Ionian  Islands  2    . 

1,041 

— 

229 



— 

Total  Europe 

1,158 

119 

387 

235 

186 

543 

Asia: 

India  (British) 

1,004,616 

1,097,8215 

143,271 

244,2215 

45,144 

82,694 

Cejlon 

24,700 

25,332 

1,919 

4,107 

759 

3,022 

Cyprus  2        .        .        .        . 

— 

3,584 

— 

278 



320 

Aden  and  Perim  . 

80 

80 



46 





Socotra2       .... 



1,382 

.. 

12 



, 

Straits     Settlements     and 

Labuan      .... 

1,140 

1,630 

282 

714 

222 

1,331 

Federated  Malay  States  2     . 

— 

27,506 

— 

1,046 



4,090 

Other  Malay  States  2    . 

— 

24,600 



920 



287 

Borneo  2  and  Sarawak  . 

— 

73,106 

— 

70S 



325 

Hong  Kong  .... 

29 

405 

119 

500 

132 

653 

Wei-hai-wei  2        .        .        . 

— 

285 

— 

147 

7 

Total  Asia 

1,030,565 

1.255,731 

145,591 

252,700 

46,257 

92,729 

Africa : 

Ascension     .... 

34 

34 









St.  Helena    .... 

47 

47 

6 

3 

21 

9 

Northern  Nigeria  2 

— 

255,700 

— 

9,269 

558 

Southern  Nigeria  2 

— 

79,880 

_ 

7,855 

— 

1,956 

Gold  Coast    .... 

6,000 

80,000 

151 

1,504 

9 

1,112 

Sierra  Leone 

468 

24,900 

42 

1,403 

37 

458 

Gambia          .        .        . 

20 

3,620 

7 

146 

15 

87 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies 

708 

809 

310 

379 

492 

742 

Seychelles     .... 

— 

156 



23 



36 

Somaliland2 

— 

68,000 



347 



33 

East  Africa  Protectorate 2 

— 

250,000 

— 

2,651 

.- 

729 

Uganda 2       .... 

— 

223,500 



2,843 



204 

Zanzibar  2     .... 

— 

1,020 

— 

199 



237 

Nyasaland  2          ... 

— 

39,801 

— 

1,002 



97 

Continued  on  following  pp.) 

2  Not  included  in  the  British  Empire  at  the  earlier  date. 

3  Not  included  in  the  British  Empire  at  the  later  date. 

4  The  areas  given  for  1862  are  those  as  then  ascertained. 

5  Includes  British  India  only. 
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Expel 

diluve. 

r 

ebt. 

Total 
Imports.  1 

Total 
Exports. 1 

Shipping- 
entered  and 
cleared. 

]8fil-2 

1911-2 

1861-2 

1911-2 

1S61-2 

1911-2 

1861-2 

1911-2 

1861-2 

1911-2 

1 

Thous. 

Thous. 

l.OOOZ. 

l/)00/. 

1,000/. 

1,000/. 

l,000i. 

1,000/. 

1,000/. 

1,000/. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

71,116 

1  178,545 

800,770 

724,806 

257,373 

814,364 

195,494 

664,143 

26,535 

138,909 

31 

73 

2,474 

2,657 

2,154 

11,704 

14!t 

468 
- 

87 

79 

3,698 

2,615 

2,991 

9SS 

2,236 

8,241 

ISO 

511 

S7 

79 

6,172 

2,615 

5,548 

988 

4,890 

19,945 

44,053 

78,788 

104,495 

303,411 

43,141 

137,928 

48,971 

163,182 

3,339 

14,994 

627 

2,833 

100 

6,160 

4,243 

10,960 

2,494 

12,135 

889 

14,927 

— 

235 

— 

275 

— 

636 

— 

703 



759 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,343 

— 

3,910 

— 

7,247 

~~ 

~ 

— 

—" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

243 

1,060 

— 

7,943 

8,642 

46,437 

8,321 

89,887 

1,225 

21,932 

— 

2,940 

— 

1,073 

— 

7,762 

— 

13,566 



3,870 

— 

279 

— 

— 

— 

372 

— 

398 



— 

320 

— 

— 

— 

1,198 



1,402 



397 

616 

— 

1,486 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,344 

20,491 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45,045 

87,085 

104,595 

320,348 

50,026 

209,636 

59,786 

235,183 

6,797 

84,017 

23 

<j 

— 

— 

138 

42 

16 

10 

160 

369 

— 

822 

— 

1,480 

— 

886 



836 



— 

1,717 

— 

6,471 

— 

5,681 

— 

5,391 



1,611 

9 

915 

— 

2,489 

163 

3,784 

146 

3,792 



2,676 

44 

433 

1 

1,255 

144 

1,267 

269 

1,300 

89 

2,493 

15 

71 

4 

— 

100 

807 

154 

682 

SO 

481 

610  - 

639 

— 

1,296 

2,438 

2,543 

2,517 

2,748 

559 

878 

— 

34 

— 

15 

— 

90 

127 

__ 

413 

— 

75 

— 

—                    267 

— 

240 



124 

— 

773 

— 

— 

—                1,330 

^ 

1,017 



2,886 

—       1 

284 

— 

170 

—                    625 



393 



— 

208 

— 

72 

—                1,180 



1,193 



1,421 

118 

~ 

—                   291 

1 

— 

232 

— 

1  Including  Bullion  and  Specie. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 


A 

•ea,                 j 

Population. 

Revenue. 

1S62-1 

1912 

1861 

1911 

1861-2 
1,000; 

1911-2 

Sq.  mis. 

Sq.  mis.     ! 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1,000/. 

Caije  of  Good  Hope 

104,9.31 

270,995     1 

230 

2,565 

716 

Natal     .... 

14,397 

35,371 

158 

1,194 

109 

•  17,285 

Transvaal  2  , 

— 

110.426 

— 

1,686 

— 

Oranaie  Free  State  2 

— 

50,392 

— 

528 

— 

} 

Rhodesia  2     . 

— 

439,575 

1 

1,750 

— 

1,164 

SAvazilaud2  . 

— 

6,536 

102 

— 

57 

Basuto]and2 

— 

11,716 

—       , 

405 

— 

145 

Bechuanaland  2    • 

— 

275,000 

— 

120 

— 

59 

Total  Africa 

120,005 

2,233,478 

904 

35,981 

1,399 

24,968 

Australasia,  %^c.: 

' 

Australia 

2,475,811 

2,974,581 

1,203 

4,568 

6.897 

50,616 

New  Zealand 

106,259 

104,751 

155 

1,038 

1,269 

11,149 

Papua 2 

— 

90,540 

— 

280 

—    ■ 

4() 

Fiji  2      . 

— 

7,435 

— 

140 

— 

241 

Tonga,  Solomon  and  Gilbert 

Islands  2    , 

— 

15,370 

— 

203 

— 

78 

Total  Australasia,  &c 

.     2,582,070 

3,192,077 

1,358 

6,229 

8,166 

62,130 

America  : 

Canada 

592,160 

3,729,605 

3,059 

7,205 

2,236 

27,978 

Newfoundland  and  Labradoj 

:          40,200 

102,734 

123 

243 

117 

725 

British  Honduras 

18,500 

8,598 

20 

41 

27 

247 

British  Guiana     . 

70,000 

90,500 

155 

296 

283 

594 

Bermuda 

24 

19 

11 

19 

22 

77 

Bahamas 

2,921 

4,404 

35 

56 

40 

80 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

166 

166 

4 

6 

11 

8 

Jamaica 

6,400 

4,207 

441 

842 

291 

1,356 

Windward  Islands 

514 

506 

91 

100 

56 

205 

Barbados 

166 

166 

153 

173 

94 

222 

Leeward  Islands  . 

731 

701 

100 

132 

89 

175 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    . 

1,851 

1,868 

99 

340 

209 

951 

Falkland  Islands  . 

7,600 

7,500 

1 

3 

8 

24 

Total  Americ 

I        742,233 

4,011,037 

4,304 

9,516 

3,483 

32,648 

Summary. 

United  Kingdom  . 

119,924 

121,391 

29,071 

45,653 

69,674 

185,090 

Europe 

.    !          1,15S 

119 

387 

235 

186 

543 

Asia  8    . 

.    1  1,030,565 

1,255,731 

145,591 

252,700 

46,257 

92,729 

Africa    . 

126,605 

2,233,478 

904 

35,981 

1,399 

24,968 

Australia,  &c. 

.      2,582  070 

3,192.677 

1,358 

6,229 

8,166 

62.130 

America 

742,233 

4,011,037 

4,304 

9,516 

3,483 

32,648 

Total  British  E:r 

ipire 

9     4,602,555 

10,814,433 

181,015 

350,314 

129,165 

398,108 

2  Not  included  in  the  British  Empire  at  tlie  earlier  date. 

'i  The  areas  given  for  1862  are  those  as  then  ascertained. 

^  Includes  British  India  only.  8  Excludes  ludiaii  Native  States. 

^  The  totals  are  incomplete,  as  the  information  is,  in  some  cases,  not  available. 


INTRODUCTORY   TABLES 

1862-1912  (or  nearest  available  da,tes)—conti7med. 


Ixvii 


Expenditure. 


Debt. 


Total 
Iiai>orts.i 


1G61-2 


1,0001. 

6S4 
95 


1911-2 

1/JOO/. 
.  16,004 

993 
62 

123 
66 


1861-2  I     1911-2     1-1861-2 


1,480  i    23,946 


0,584  I  50,408 

1,185  1  10,442 

—  71 

~  265 


r69  I    01,263 


2,786 

20,178 

157 

690 

32' 

101 

311 

570 

19 

08 

42 

83 

11 

8 

292 

.  1,350 

57 

184 

93 

216 

fO 

150 

206 

959 

9 


4,101  !    24,594 


71,116 
180 

45,045 
1,480 
7,769 
4,101 


178,545 
541 
87,085 
23,946 
61,263 
24,594 


l.OOOZ.   ''     1,000?.     i  l,0OOZ. 
505   \  2,790 

JOOj      117,261  i       J^^ 


1911-2 


Total 
Exports.^ 


Shipping 

entered  and 

cleared. 


1861-2        1911-2     '■ 1861-2  I  1911-2 


1,COOL     '   1,000?.        1,OOOL 
1,971 
127 


100  !      — 


670 


130,r)09  1      6,222 


15,261    254,241  |  26,997 
836    84,351  i   4,020 

—   I       94  i   — 


38,035 


3,144  — 

i}\  

6i  _ 

6!  _ 


10,097    338,086  I  31,623 


59,088^   5,200 


66,967  ,  24.120 

19,546  I   2,423 

203  i   — 

957 ;     — 

402    — 


88,075  '  26,543 


14,666 
174 

504 

1 

44 

1 

818 

30 

50 

224 


104,492 

5,586 

194 

886 

45 

97 

3,911 
269 
423 
267 

1,023 


10,572:   117,193 


14,483 

1,007 

211 

1,107 

239 

1,250 

36 

1,142 

346 

913 

475 

789 

26 


114,972 

2,751 

593 

1,697 

517 

311 

25 

2,866 

737 

1,540 

713 

5,019 

94 


8,999 

1,172 

350 

1,365 

40 

1,008 

33 

1,113 

319 

1,068 

570 

815 

10 


57,308 


3,220 


Thous. 
Tons. 
643 
44 


Thous. 
Tons. 

\  10,857 


77,659- 


79,482 

19,029 

117 

1,276 


1,575  I  24,209 


2,751 
590 


363  I   — 


9,985 

2,950 

300 

585 

259 


22,024  '   131,835  '  16,874 


100,267 

3,341 

14,079 

64,815 
2,462 

4,893 
307 

24,590 
2,251 

£52 

05 

588 

2,083 

284 

989 

107 

160 

1,389 

209 

207 

1,740 

24 

116 

338 

2,948 
503 

230 

*  92 

4,319 
4,830 

931 

232 

3,476 

567 

4,769 

898 

168 

S>     238 
70 

2,380 

3,658 

351 

80,868 

7,062 

50,899 

129,691  375,974 


800,770 

87 

104,595 

670 

16,097 

16,572 


724,806 
79 
320,348 
130,609 
338,686 
117,193 


257,373 

6,172 

56,026  ! 

0,222  I 

31.023  I 

22.024  I 


814,364 

2,615 

209,636 

59,088 

88,075 

131,835 


195,494 

5,548 

59,780 

5,200 

26,543 

16,874 


938,791  1,631,721; 


379,440  1,305,'613  309,445 


664,143 

988 

235,183 

77,659 
100,267 

80,868 


26,535 
4,390 
6,797 
1,575 
3,341 
7,062 


1,159,108  j  49,700 


138,909 
19,945 
84,617 
24,209 
14,079 
50,899 


332,658 


1  Including  Bullion  and  Specie.  '     • 

''  Included  in  figures  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

7  Excluding  duplicates  in  the  W.  African  colonies  (N   Nigeria,  &c.). 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE— RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 


1860 

1911 

Miles 

Miles 

United  Kingdom 

10,430 

23,417 

(Canada 

2,090 

26,624 

India     . 

S4U 

32,839 

Australia 

3431 

18,013 

South  Africa 

58 

8,092 

Other  countries   . 

Total      .... 

— 

8,959 

13,761 

117,944 

1  Year  1601. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE— MERCHANT  NA.VIES. 

The  tonnage  of  the  merchant  navie.s  of  the  British  Empire  in  1800  and  1911  was  as 
follows  :— 


Tonnage 

on  register 

Steam  Vessels 

Sailing 

Vessels 

Total 

1860 

1911 

1860 

1911 

1860 

1911 

United       Kingdom 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

(including  Channel 

Islands  and  Isle  of 

Man) 

454,327 

10,717,511 

4,204,360 

980,997 

4,658,687 

11,698,508 

Canada    . 

25,452 

358,705 

521,521 

410,569 

546,973 

769,274 

Newfoundland 

45 

14,700 

92,594 

131,854 

92,639 

146,554 

Australia 

11,837 

280,280 

126,059 

125,407 

137,896 

405,747 

New  Zealand  . 

350 

114,221 

8,367 

36,403 

8,717 

150,624 

British  India  .        .^ 
Ceylon     .        .        ./ 
Other  possessions  .} 

8,133 

95,740\ 

257,923] 

10,659^ 

9,460} 

149,337j 

266,056- 

106,399 

733} 

10,193 

96, 862 j 

246,199 

Total . 

500,144 

11,678,752 

5,210,824 

1,854,746 

5,710,968 

13,533,498 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 
1862-63  AND  1912-13. 


Total  Establishment  at  Home  and 
in  Colonies. 

1862-63 

1912-13 

Officers       

N.-Co's.  and  Men 

8,034 
137,416 

9,800 
176,800 

Total    . 

145,450 

186,000 

Total  Numbers  in  India 

83,523 

75,880 

INTRODUCTORY   TABLES 


Ixix 


Strength  at  Home  and  Colonies 
by  branches  of  the  Service. 


Horse  Ai'tillery 
Cavalry      .... 
Field  and  Garrison  Artillery 
Engineers  .... 
Guards       .... 
Infantry  of  the  line 


1862-63 


1,933 

12,133 

19,001 

4,565 

6,306 

87,318 


1912-13 


3,110 

14,754 

29,976 

9,818 

7,416 

88,863 


Departmental  services  were  differently  organised  fifty  years  ago  from  what  they  are 
now,  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  basis  of  comparison. 

The  number  of  cavalry  regiments  was  the  same  in  1S62-63  as  it  is  still, and  there  were 
the  same  number  in  India.  In  1S62-3  there  were  141  battalions  of  the  line,  of  whicli 
50  were  in  India;  now  there  are  148,  of  which  52  are  in  India.  In  1862-63  (there  being 
then  no  Array  Reserve)  the  peace  establishment  of  a  cavalry  regiment  at  home  was  34 
oflicers  and  502  other  ranks,  and  of  a  line  battalion  45  officers  and  982  other  ranks. 
Now  the  establishment  of  a  cavalry  regiment  is  23  officers  and  598  other  ranks,  and  of 
a  line  battalion  25  oflSccrs  and  777  other  ranks. 


Total  Estimates 

1862-63 

1912-13 

Effective 

Non-Eff'ectivc 

13,172,012 
2,130,858 

£ 

23,055,000 
3,905,000 

T(jtal     .... 

15,302,870 

27,860,000 

Ixx 
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SOME   STATISTICS   FOR    THE 


Areai 
(English  Square  Mile.s). 

Population,! 

1862 

1912 

1862 

1912 

(1857) 

(1857) 

(1910) 

Austria 

115,274 

115,882 

25,118,273 

28,324,940 

(1857) 

(1857) 

(1910) 

Hungary 

12.3,760 

125,395 

9,900,785 

20,886,787 

(1856) 

(1856) 

(1910) 

Belgium 

11,506 

11,373 

4,529,560 

7,423,784 

' 

(1860) 

(1860) 

(1911) 

Denmark 

21,979 

15,582 

2,605,024 

2,775,076 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1911) 

Fiance    

211,852 

207,054 

37,382,225 

39,601,509 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1910) 

Germany2 

242,867 

208,780 

45,013,034 

64,925.993 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1910) 

Prussia    .                 .                ,        . 

107,300 

135,134 

18,497,458 

40,16.5,219 

(1861) 

(186 J) 

(1910) 

Bavaria 

29,617 

30,346 

4,689,837 

6,887,291 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1910) 

Saxonj'     . 

6,777 

5,787 

2,225,240 

4,806.661 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1910) 

Baden      . 

5,904 

5,819 

1,369,291 

2,142,833 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1910) 

W arte ni berg    .... 

7,840 

7,534 

1,720,708 

2,437,574 

(]861) 

(1861) 

(1907) 

Greece    .       .                       ... 

19,381 

25,014 

1,096,810 

2,631,952 

(1861) 

(1861) 

(1911) 

Italy       ...                        .        . 

100,097 

110,550 

21,777,334 

34,671,377 

(1859) 

(1859) 

(1909) 

Netherlands 

12,687 

12,648 

3,309,128 

6,022,452 

(1860) 

(1860) 

(1910) 

NorwayS 

121,807 

124,129 

1,433,734 

2,391.782 

(1860) 

(1S60) 

(1910) 

Sweden 

171,689 

172,876 

3,859,728 

5,522,403 

(1858) 

(1858) 

(1911) 

Portugal 

36, .510 

35,490 

3,584,677 

5,957,985 

(1858) 

(18  i  8) 

(1911) 

Russia^ 

7,612,874 

8,764,586 

73,992,373 

167,003,400 

(1860) 

(1S60) 

(1910) 

Spain 

195,716 

194,783 

15,673,536 

19,588,688 

(1860) 

(1860) 

(1910) 

Switzerland 

15,987 
(1862>5 

15,976 

2,534,24-2 
(1862)5 

3,741,971 

Turkey? 

1,836,478 

941,4165 

85,350,000 

39,600,000-'5 

(1860) 

(1910) 

(1860) 

(1910) 

United  States 

1,486,917 

1 

3,571,223 

31,443.321 

91,972,266 

!  The  area  and  population  figures  ai-e  those  of  the  census  immediately  preceding  1862 
sndl912. 

2  In  1862  the  German  Confederation  was  made  up  of  the  following  States  :— Portions  of 
.Vustria  (the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Styria,  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  part  of  Illyria); 
the  Kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria.  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wiirtemberg :  the  Grand-duchv  of 
Baden  ;  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  the  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darinstadt ;  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein  and  Laueiiburg  ;  the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  Lirabnrg  ;  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick  ;  the  Grand-duchy  of  Jlecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  the  Duchy  nf  Nassau  ;  the  Grand- 
'luchy  of  Saxe-Weimar ;  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Meiuingen,  Saxe-A*ltenburg,  Saxe-Cobiirg- 
Gotha :  the  Grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  Oldenburg  ;  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt ; 
the  Principalities  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderhansen,  Scliwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  Lichtenstein, 
Waldeck,  Reuss-Grciz,  Reuss-Schleiz,  Schanniburg  Lippe,  Lippe-Detmold ;  the  Land- 
gravine of  Hesse-Homburg  ;  the  free  cities  of  Liibeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg. 

3  Norway  and  Sweden  formed  one  monarchy. 


INTRODUCTORY   TABLES 
PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,    1862-1912. 


Ixxi 


Revenue     ' 
1,000Z.      1 

Expenditure 
1,000?. 

Debt 
1,000/. 

Imports 
1,000/. 

1862 

1912 

1862 

1912 

1862 

1912 

1862 

1912 

30,587 

121,541 

35,459 

121,528 

243,504 

215,326 

59,427 

145,300  1 

77,197 

J 

77,195 

J 

260 

^ 

6,144 

30,306  1 

5,805 

30,221 

26,219 

148,188 

3,283 

175,283 
(1911) 
38,505 

1,841 

9,398 

1,814 

9,540 

10,836 

19,359 

4,383 

93,454 

180,162 

94,809 

180,152 

416,592 

1,301,718 

203,912 

318,034 

— 

144,306 

— 

144,300 

— 

226,182 

53,90S8 

506,028 

20,478 

204,265 

20,986 

204,265 

40,500 

471,443 

— 

— 

3,.S!>3 

33,810 

3,893 

33,810 

28,575 

118,887 

— 

— 

1,853 

22,661  j 

1,853 

22,()61 

9,385 

43,494 

— 

— 

1,428 

(),709 

1,367 

8,617 

8,433 

27,143 

— 

— 

1,044 
892 

5,390 

5,764 

1,712 

•  885 

5,444 
5,733 

5,862 
4,072 

30,425 
32,493 

3,320 

(1911) 
6,939 

22,889 

107,305 

3(),841 

104,937 

104,255 

521,656 

69,807 

144,164 
.  (1911) 
277,750 
(1911) 
27,542 
(1911) 
38,359 
(1911) 
15,543 

7,707 
1,136 
2,262 
2,981 

18,501 

7,187 

14,288 

17,013 

7,707 
1,106 
2,470 
3,218 

16,839 

7,187 

14,288 

17,875 

87,162 
1,804 
2,915 

33,717 

96,354 

20,425 

33,375 

173,026 

62,076 

4,240 

5,376 

(1865)10 

5,585 

46,845 

300,191 

49,181 

300,191 

142,600 

894,164 

22,717 

109,197 

20,433 

40,408 

20,366 

41,530 

145,311 

335,694 

15,418 

!  41,774 

796 
11,164 

3,710 

26,982 

771 
12,739 

3,863 
30,224 

309 
1   23,070 

5,000 
115,073 

12,810 
11 

*  78,549 
(1911) 
34,340 

10,831 

198,449 

97,827 

193,054 

109,203  ■ 

573,674 

76,601 

378,778 

■1  Total  Russian  Empire. 
5  Estimates  only. 

7  In  1862  the  Turkish  Empire  included  Thrace,   Bulgaria,  Rouraelia  and  Thessaly, 
Albania,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (Rumania)  and  Servia. 

8  The  figures  are  those  of  the  German  Zollverein.     Retiirns  for  the  separate  States  were 
not  made. 

10  First  official  record. 

11  No  official  figures  are  available,  but  an  eKiimate  for  1862  values   the  total  trade  of 
Turkey  with  foreign  countries  at  48,000,000/. 
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SOME  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Ex])orts. 

Railways 

lOOOJ. 

(Length  in  Miles). 

1862 

1912 

1862                 1912 

[ 

Austria 

70,231 

110,912 

(1860) 
1,788     i         20.563 

(1860) 

Hungary 

994              13,034 

1 

(1860)     1 

Belgium . 

15,069 

149,520 
(1911) 

976     '.           5,335 
(1871)«   J 

Denmark 

1,993 

34,517 

471                2,292 
(1872)6   ( 

France   . 

211,704 

265,454 

6,377     !         31,391 

(1860) 

(1910) 

Germany'- 

53,571 

437,022 

6,979 

37,949 

(1800)     1 

Prussia    . 

—          1          — 

3,444     1         29,132 

Bavaria   . 

1 

(1865) 
1.458     1            4,984 

Saxony    . 

(1860)  : 

478     i           2,050 

Baden 

_, 

(1860) 
248 

1,276 

Wurtemberg 

i 

(1911) 

(1860) 
1,488 

1,294 

Qreece    . 

2,155     1            5,630 

None                    849 

Italy 

49,392 

95,840 

(1860) 
1,117              10,800 

Netherlands  . 

(1911) 

51,466            227,666 
9   i          (1911) 

(1860) 

269 
(1860) 

1,984 

Norway-' 

— 

18,089 
(1911) 

42 
(1860) 

1,635 

Sweden  . 

4,S07 

(i8(;5) 

36,540 
(1911) 

379 
(1860) 

8,677 

Portugal 

.     4,524 

7,733 

81 

1,780 

Russia^  . 

27,694 

150,631 

(1860) 

634 

(1860) 

45,025 

Spain     , 

10,623 

41,760 

1,191 

9,179 

Switzerland    . 

, 

11,970 

54,303 

(1860) 
653 

2,238 

Turkey7  , 

. 

_ 

20,431 

(1860) 
41 

4,075 

United  States        .       ,        ... 

76,148 

492,228 

(1860) 
30,634 

246,573 

2  In  1832  the  German  Confederation  was  made  up  of  the  following  States  :— Portions  of 
Austria  (the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Styria,  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  jiart  of  Illyria); 
the  Kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wiirtemberg  ;  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Baden  ;  the  Electorate  of  fles'^e-Cassel ;  the  Graud-ducliy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  Duchy 
<'f  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  ;  tiie  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg;  the  Duchy  nf 
Brunswick  ;  the  Grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  ;  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar;  the  D  ichies  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-AIteuburg,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  ;  the  Grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  Oldenburg  ;  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt ; 
the  Prmcipahties  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderhauscn,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Lirhtenstcin, 
Wuldeck,  Reuss-Greiz,  Reuss-Schiciz,  Schaumbur^'-Lippo,  Lippe-Detmold ;  the  Land- 
gravine of  Hesse-Hombarg  ;  the  free  cities  of  Liihcck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg. 

^  Norway  and  Sweden  formed  one  monarchy. 
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Telegraphs 

(Length  of  lines  in 

miles). 

Telegraphs 

(Length  of  wire  in 

miles). 

Expenditure  on 
Army. 

Expenditure  on 
Navy. 

1S02 

1912 

1862 

1912 

1862 

1912 

1862 

1912 

(160S)<> 
14,092 

i 

29,187 

\   (1808) 
41,881 

r 

207,465 

& 

1 10,91 6,306 

22,060,797 

i 10,481,619 

£ 
■ 
2,989,884 

(1867)" 
2,409 

(1869)6 
1,098 

15,928 
4,774 
1,959 

(1807) 
7,396 

(1869) 
3,065 

93,032 
25,834 

8,048 

1,331,685 
400,021 

3,259,890 
1,097,000 

212,636 

620,005 

10,049 
(1807) 
13,6o4 

114,394 
141,707 

52,770 
(1867) 
44,984 

433,302 
437,873 

14,004,814 

31,090,208 
34,037,103 

5,056,757 

17,070,321 
22,870,000 

— 

— 

— 

5,397,000 

— 

149,263 

— 

— 

17,037 

— 

54,ii94 

951,250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

308,908 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

195,369 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,828 

— 

11,742 

253,329 

— 

— 

— 

(1860) 

8,989 
(1870) 

1,850 
(1870) 

3,532 
(1806) 

3,965 

5,045 
(1910) 
32,328 

4,729 

1,322 

24,502 

(1866) 
23,734 
(1870) 

6,297 
(1870) 

5,142 
(1866) 

7,801 

10,247 
(1910) 

187,424 

23,534 
104,995 
177,114 

248,642 

11,502,495 

1,065,250 

220,528 
2,250,000 

861,237 

16,966,471 

2,522,918 

854,000 

3,150,938 

77,254 

3,414,958 

694,060 

110,757 

752,000 

352,053 
7,802,488 
1,697,050 

316,622 
1,291,883 

(1804) 
21,151 

5,945 

(1910) 

120,483 

(1864) 
37,386 

13,415 

(1910) 

453,530 

091,205 
15,225,127 

2, 075, ( WO 
49,293,342 

230,421 
2,941,404 

1,023,411 
15,914,517 

— 

57,858 

— 

579,278 

33,101,749 

7,530,000 

9,461,221 

2,524,025 

— 

2,186 

— 

16,449 

150,807 

1,720,000 

— 

— 

— 

28,8905 

— 

49,200-5 

6,055,000 

7,291,012 

1,229,460 

1,285,690 

■"" 

219,219 

— 

1,487,345 

78,873,081 

18,642,080 

8,534,914 

25,405,220 

^  Total  Russian  Empire. 

5  Estimates  only. 

J^  First  available  figures. 

"  In  1862  the  Turkisli    Kmpire  included  Thrace,    Bulgaria,   Rounielia  and   Tliessaly, 
Albania,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia  (Rumania)  and  Servia. 

9  There  were  no  Export  Returns  until  1800,  in  which  rear  they  t^^talled  3,873,000?.  (Im- 
port's, 1866,  5,881,0001.). 

-■■    12  xot   till   1870  were   there  any  railway   line.^  in   Greece  ;   in  that  year  there   were 
'^'  miles. 
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THE   TREATY   OF  OUCHY,  October  15,  1912. 
(Turkey  and  Italy). 

The  i>rincipal  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  as  follows  : — 

I,— Italy  maintains  absolutely  the  law  which  declared  her  full  and  entire  sovereignty 
over  Lybia,  and,  in  consequence,  denies  any  form  of  sovereignty  there  on  the  part  of 
Turkey,  whether  open  or  disguised,  nominal,  effective,  or  partial. 

II.— Turkey  on  her  side,  neither  impugns  nor  recognises  the.  sovereignty  of  Italy.  She 
ignores  it ;  and  in  that  manner  avoids  offending  against  the  letter  of  the  Koraii  which 
forbids  the  cession  of  lands  of  the  Caliph  to  the  infidel.  Italy  consents  to  forgo  the 
formal  recognition  by  Turkey,  and  will  be  content  with  procuring  a  recognition  of  her 
new  rights  from  the  Powers. 

III.— Italy  pledges  herself  to  restore  to  tlie  Ottoman  Empire  the  islands  in  the  Aegean 
which  were  occupied  by  her  troops. 

IV. — Italy  accepts  a  clause,  identical  with  that  contained  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Treaty  regarding  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  dealing  with  the  exercise  of  religious  authority 
by  the  Caliph.     Any  kind  of  political  interference  is,  however,  expressly  excluded. 

V. — There  shall  be  no  question  of  a  payment  of  an  indemnity  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  sole  engagement  of  a  financial  character  which  Italy  is  to  make  is  the  paynaent  of 
that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  which  is  guaranteed  by  revenue  from  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica. 

THE    TREATY  OF  MADRID,  Nov.  27,  1912. 
(France, AND  Spain). 

The  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  regarding  Morocco  contains  30  articles.  A  Protocol  of  14 
articles  regarding  the  Tangier-Fez  Railway  is  attached. 

(For  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  Treaty,  see  p.  1056.) 
CASES  BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cases  for  international  arbitration  brought  before  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1902 
until  November  1,  1912.  The  Dogger  Bank  affair,  in  which  Russian  warships  fired  on  the 
British  fishing  fleet  in  1904,  is  not  included,  as  jt  was  settled  by  commission  of  inquiry, 
not  by  arbitration.  Another  commission  of  inquiry  finished  its  work  in  1912,  re- 
porting to  the  French  and  Italian  governments  on  July'l5  on  the  stoppage  of  the  French 
liner  Tavlgnano  during  the  Turko-Italian  war. 


Parties. 


1.  United  States  of  America  v. 

United  Mexican  States 

2.  Germany,   Great  Britain    and 

Italy  V.  Venezuela  (Belgium, 
Spain,  United  States,  France, 
Mexico,  Netherlands  and 
Sweden  and  Norway) 

3.  Germany,    France  and   Great 

Britain  v.  Japan 

4.  France  v.  Great  Britain  . 

5.  Germany  v.  France         , 
(3.  Norway  v.  Sweden  . 

7.  United  States  of  America  v. 

Great  Britain 

8.  United  States  of  America  v. 

Venezuela 

9.  Frani-e  v.  Great  Britain  . 

10.  Rus.sia  V.  Turkey    . 

11.  Italy  J'.  Tern  .         .         .         . 

12.  France  v,  Italy 


Pious  funds  of  the  Californias  . 

Right  of  preference  claimed  by 
blockading  powers 


Perpetual  leases  in  Japan 
Dhows  of  Mascat 
Deserters  of  Casablanca    . 
Maritime  frontier 
Atlantic  fisheries 

Claims  of  the  "Orinoco''  Com- 
pany 

Arrest  and  restitution  of  Savar- 
kar 

Arrears  of  interest  claimed  for 
Russian  indenmitaries  for 
damages  sustained  during 
the  war  of  1877 

Canevaro  claim  .... 

Seizure  of  the  Carthage  and 
Manouba 


Date  of    j 

Reference,   Date  of 
to  the      decisions 
Court. 


May  22, 
1902 

May  7, 
1903 


Aug.  28, 

1902 
Oct.  13, 

1904 
Nov.  10, 

1908 
Mar.  14, 

1908 
Jan.  27, 

1909 
Feb.  13, 

1909 
Oct.  25, 

1910 
Julv  22,1 


Oct.  14, 
1902 

Feb.  22, 
1904 


May  22, 

1905 
Aug.  8, 

1905 
May  22, 

1909 
Oct.  23, 

1909 
Sept.  7, 

1910 
Oct.  25, 

1910 
Feb.  24, 

1911 


1  The  Court  met  on  February  15,  1911,  and  adjourned  Hue  die. 


Aug.  4, 

1910 

April  25, 

Mar  3, 

1910 

1912 

Mar.  6, 

— 

1912 
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COI^TRIBUTIONS   FROM    COMMONWEALTHS  TO   IMPERIAL  NAVY  (1912-13). 

Australia.  .n.^ooa 

Construction  of  Fleet l,19t),829 

Naval  agreement  (ceases  in  April,  1013)        .        .        .  175,000 

Naval  forces 659,378 

Naval  works 318,050 


Total £2,349,257 


Canada.  Dollars. 

Civil  Government o3,564 

Naval  service,  ships,  dockyards,  &c 1,790,017 

Tidal  service 32,539 

Hydrographic  surveys li)3,118 

Steamer  for  surveying  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence    .  31,353 

Wireless  stations 150,000 

Fisheries  protection  service  .        .        .        .        .        •  272,221 

$2,492,812 


(£498,562) 


New  Zealand. 

According  to  the  N.Z.  Naval  Subsidy  Act,  1905  (for 
10  years  from  May,  1909)     .        ,        .        .        .        .       £100,000 

(Also  the  Dreadnought  presented  by  New  Zealand.) 

South  Africa.                                           ,  .,    ^   ,  -,     x,     ,  i. 
The  combined  sums  formerly  contributed  by  the  late 
Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (50,000i.)  and 
Natal  (35,0001.) ^^'^'0^^ 

COMPULSORY  SERVICE  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Canada. 

All  the  male  inhabitants  of  Canada  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards  an*!  under 

sixtv  beiu"  British  subiects,  are  liable  to  service  in  the  Militia,  and  the  Goveinor-General 

may  require  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Canada  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  serve  in  the  case 

of  a  levee  en  masse. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia, 

All  male  inhabitants  of  Australia  who  have  resided  therein  for  six  months  and  who  are 
British  subjects  are  liable  to  be  trained  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  in  the  junior 
cadets,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  in  the  senior  cadets,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  in  the 
citizen  forces  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  in  the  citizen  torces  ;  but  except  m  time  ot 
imminent  daAger  of  war  during  the  last  period  the  service  shall  be  limited  to  one  registra- 
tion or  one  muster  parade  in  each  year.  . ,   ,   x,       ■     ^       ■        „v,+i,.,  „r,^  o^^ 

All  male  inhabitants  of  Australia  who  have  resided  therein  for  six  months  and  are 
British  subjects  and  who  are  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years  are  m  time  ot 
war  liable  to  herve  in  the  citizen  forces. 

New  Zealand. 

All  male  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  who  have  resided  therein  for  six  months  and  are 
British  subjects  are  liable  to  be  trained  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  or  on  the  date 
of  leaving  school,  whichever  is  the  later,  in  the  junior  cadets  ;  from  fourteen  years,  oi  tlit 
date  of  leaving  school,  to  eighteen  years,  or  in  the  case  uf  those  who  on  attaining  the  age 
of  eichteen  years  arc  attending  a  secondary  school,  to  the  date  of  their  leaving  school^ 
in  the  senior- cadets  ;  and  from  eighteen  years  or  the  date  of  leaving  a  ^•'.cond^jy  school  to 
twenty-five  years  in  the  general  training  section,  or  the  Territorial  t  orce  m  the  ca„e  of  then 
transfer  to  that  force,  and  from  twenty-five  years  to  thirty  years  lu  the  Re«tnve 

The  Militia  of  New  Zealand  includes  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five  who  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  for  a  period  ot  six 
months,  and  all  these  persons  are  liable  to  be  called  out  m  time  of  war. 
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Union  op  South  Africa. 


Every  citizen  is  liable  between  his  seventeenth  and  sixtieth  year  to  render  in  time  of 
war  personal  service  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  he  is  liable  to  undergo  a  course  of  peace 
training  for  military  service,  and  may  be  required  to  eommence  that  training  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  to  complete  it  not  later  than  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  but  he  may  voluntarily 
commence  it  in  any  year  between  his  seventeenth  and  twenty-first  year.  Of  the  total 
number  liable  to  peace  training,  only  50  per  cent,  shall  actually  undergo  the  training  unless 
special  financial  provision  is  made  by  Parliament  otherwise.  But  every  citizen  liable  to 
training  who  has  not  been  entered  in  his  twenty-first  year  must  serve  as  member,  of  a  ritle 
association  from  his  twenty-first  year  for  four  consecutive  years. 

British  Guiana. 

In  this  Colony  there  are  two  Militia  units,  and  every  male  person  who  is  a  subject  of  His 
Majesty  and_between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  is  liable  to  serve  with  the  force. 

Jamaica 

There  is  one  company  of  Garrison  Artillery,  known  as  "  The  Jamaica  Militia  Artillery  " 
in  this  Colony.  Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  island  between 
eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age,  is  liable  to  serve,  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient  volunteers 
to  make  up  the  quota  the  required  number  is  chosen  by  ballot. 

Antigua. 

The  Defence  Force  is  in  status  and  constitution  a  Volunteer  Force,  but  when  the  force 
falls  below  a  certain  streuf^tii  all  male  inhabitants  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  are  liable  to  serve,  and  the  required  number  is  chosen  by  ballot. 

Dominica  and  Montserrat. 
In  these  two  Colonies  similar  legislation  has  been  enacted. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

There  is  legislation  on  similar  lines,  but  the  age  of  liability  to  service  is  from  seven- 
teen to  forty  years  of  age. 

Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  and  St.  Helena. 

Statutory  provision  for  compulsory  service  exists,  but  there  are  no  Militia  Forces  in  any 
of  these  three  Colonies,  and  the  legislation  in  question  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
inoperative. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  COERECTIONS. 


UNITED  KINGDOiM. 
The  Revekue. 
I.— All  Accountofthe  Total  Ilevenue  of  the  United  Kinydoiu  iu  the  year  ended  March  31, 
l'.»I3.  as  coiiipaie<l  with  the  preceding  year. 

Ye;ir  ended  March  31,  1913,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year 


Customs 

Excise 

Estate,  &c..  Duties  .... 
Stamps      .... 

Laud  Tax  

House  Duty 

Property  and  Income-tax  (including 

super-tax) 

Land  Value  Duties  .... 

Postal  Service 

Telegraph  Service    .        .        .        . 
Telephone  Service    .        .        .        . 

Crown  Lands 

Receipts  from   Suez  Canal  Shares 

and  Sundry  Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Year  ended    Year  ended  ' 
March  31,       Marr-h  31,        Increase 
1913  1912 


£ 
83,485,000 
38,000,000 
25,248,000 
10,059,000 
700,000 
2,000,000 

44,80(3,000 

455,000 

20,300,000 

3,100.000 

5,775,000 

530,000 


£ 

33,649,000 
38,380,000 
25,392,000 

9,454.000 
750,000 

2,130,000 

44,804,000 

481,000 

19,650,000 

3,105,000 

2,945,000 

530,000 


Decrease 


005,000 

2,000 

650,000 

2,830,000 


£ 

164,000 
380,000 

144,000 

50,000 
130,00(» 


26,000 
5,0C0 


1,418,900         l,281,4fl7            137,403 
2,925,099         2,538,789            386.310 

— 

188,801,999  '  185,090,2^6         4,610,713 

899,000 

1           Net  Increase, 
3.711,713/. 

II.— An  Account  showing  the  Receipts  into  and  Issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1913,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Receipts 


Balances  in  Exchequer  ou  Aitril  1 — 
Bank  of  England  .  .  .  . 
Bank  of  Ireland      .        .        .        . 


Year  ended 

March  31, 

1913 


£ 

10,623,073 
845,518 


Revenue  as  shown  in  Account  I 

Advances  Repaid — 

Bullion    ....        • 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bonds  issued  under  the  Capital  Ex 

penditnre  (Money)  Act,  1904 

Money  Raised  by  the  Creation  of  Debt— 

By  Treasury  Bills  for  Supply 

By  issue  of  Excliequer  Bonds  under  the  Capital  Expeudi 
ture(M(jney)  Act,  1904 

By  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds  under  the  Cunard  Agree 
ment  (Money)  Act,  1904 

Under  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1892  to  1907 

Under  the  Telt-phout^  Transfer  Act,  1911 

Under  the  Military  Works  Acts,  1897  to  1903 

Under  the  Land  Rej;istry  (New  Buildings)  Act,  19(tft  . 

Under  the  Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act,  1903  . 

Under  the  Public  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Act,  1903  . 


11,468,591 
188,801,999 

1,400,000 

138,045 

30,400,000 

4,060,900 


1,000,000 
390,000 
50,000 
18,000 
20,000 
10,000 


Year  ended 

March  31, 

1912 


£ 

12,518,374 
1,027,797 


13,546,171 
185,090,286 

1,650,000 

113,451 

22,600,000 


2,080,000 

1,150,000 

3,0(JO,000 

250,000 

7,000 

45,tt<M1 
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Receipts — continued 


East  Africa  Protectorate  Loan— Repayment  on  Account  of 
Principal  and  Interest     .        .        .        .        .        . 

Cunard  Loan — Repayment  on  Account  of  Principal 

.Suez  Canal  Shares  Drawn  and  Paid  Off 

China  Indemnity ... 

Amounts  Temporarily  Borrowed — 
On  the  Deficiency  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (29  and  30 

Vic.  c.  39) 

On  the  Credit  of  Ways  and  Means  — 

By  Treasury  Bills 

By  other  Advances 


Year  ended 
March  31, 
li)13 

£ 

•J. 115 

130,  OCX) 

11,903 

193,800 


3,000,000 
1,800,000 


Year  ended 

March  31, 

1912 


130,000 

9,900 

250,492 


l,o00,000 

7,100,000 
2,000,000 


242,895,353  '      240,552,300 


Issues 


Expenditure  — 

National  Debt  Services 

Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds 
Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Accounts,  &c.  . 
Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services 
Supply  Services 


Total  Expenditure  chargeable  against  Revenue. 
Issues  to  meet  Capital  Expenditure — 
Under  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1892  to  1907 
Under  the  TeleT>hone  Transfer  Act,  1911 
Under  the  Military  Works  Act,  1897  to  1903 
Under  the  Land  Registry  (New  Buildings)  Act,  1900   . 
Under  the  Public  Expenses  Act,  1903    .... 
Under  the  Public  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Act,  1903  . 
Advances — 

Bullion 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bonds  issued  under  the  Capital 

Expenditure  (Money)  Act,  1904 

Redemption  of  Unfunded  Debt- 
Treasury  Bills  for  Supply        ..... 
Exchequer  Bonds  issued  under    the    Cunard  Agreement 

(Money)  Act,  1904 

Exchequer  Bonds  issued  under  the  Capital  Expenditure 

(Money)  Act,  1904  (net) 

Surplus  Reveime,  1907-8 — 

Issued  under  Section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1908  . 
Old  Sinking  Fund,  1910-11— 

Issued  to  reduce  Debt 

Issued  under  the  Finance  Act,  1911 — 

Section  16  (1)  («) 

Section  10  (1)  (b) 

Section  16  (1)  (c)   .        .         .  .... 

Old  Sinking  Fund, 1911-12— 

Issued  to  reduce  debt 

East  Africa  Protectorate  Loan  Repayment —   , 

Issued  to  ro<iuce  debt  under  the  Finance  Act,  1911 
Cuuard  Loan  Rei>ayments — 
Amount  issued  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  under 
the  Cunard  Agreement  (Money)  Act,  1901  .        . 

Suez  Canal  Drawn  Shares — 

Issui'd  to  reduce  Debt  under  the  Finance  Act,  1898     . 
China  Inriemnity — 

Issued  to  reduce  Debt  under  the  Finance  Act,  1906     • 
Temporary  Advances  Repaid — 
Advances  on  the  Deficiencv  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 


Year  ended 

March  31, 

1913 


24,500,000 

1,172,205 

9,653,299 

1,692,426 

151,604,000 

188,621,930 

1,000,000 
390,000 
50,000 
18,000 
20,000 
10,000 

1,550,000 

138,045 

29,000,000 

4,060,900 


34,000 


1,500,000 
35,500 


2,115 

130,000 

11,903 

193,800 


Year  ended 

March  31, 

1912 


£ 

24,-500,000 

1,709,859 

9,636,399 

1,629,?42 

141.006,000 


178,545,100 

1,150,000 

3,000,000 

250,000 

7,000 

45,000 

1,450,000 

143,451 

29,000,000 

2,080,000 

19,000 
2,356,766 


47,000 


5,000,000  I  — 


130,000 

9,900 

250,492 

1,500,000 
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Jasues— continued 


Year  ended 

March  31, 

1913 


Year  fiided 

March  31, 

1912 


Advances  on  the  Credit  of  Ways  and  Means- 
Treasury  Bills 

Otiier  Advances 


3,000,000 
1,800,000 

230,560,193 
6,329,160 


£ 
7,100,000 
2,000,000 

229,083,700 
11,468,591 


242,895,353  '     240.552,800 


Balances  in  Exchequer- 
Bank  of  England,  March  31,  1913,  5,3S9,135Z.  ;  March  31, 
1912,    10,623,073L  ;    Bank    of  Ireland,   March  31,   1913, 
940,025L;  March  31,  1912,  845,518? 

Duchy  of  C or )iwall.— The  total  receipts  in  tlie  year  1912  (including  a  balance  of  12,951L 
brought  forward  from  1911)  were  156,726L  The  payments  made  on  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  amounted  to  81,350/.  Other  disbursements  in  1912  amounted  to  57,930L,  leaving 
a  balance  of  17, 445L  carried  forward. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster.— The  tot&l  receipts  in  1912,  including  balances  brought  forward 
from  1911,  were  102,227/.  The  payments  made  (for  His  Majesty's  use)  to  the  Keeper  of  His 
Majesty's  Privy  Purse  were  64,000L 

Army. 

Army  Estimates.— The  estimated  expenditure  (net)  on  the  Army  for  1913-14  amounts  to 
28  920  doOL,  as  against  27,860,000/.  for  1912-13.  The  number  of  men  provided  for  m  1913-^4 
is  18'5.600,  as  against  186,600  in  1912-13.  ^    ,  e     .-      i      on 

Strength  of  the  Army. —The  annual  Report  on  tlie  Army  for  the  year  ended  Septeinber  30, 
191'>  gives  the  following  statement  showing  the  establishment  and  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army,  Army  Reserve,  Special  Reserve,  and  Territorial  Force;  of  the  Militia,  and  Militia 
Reserve  Division  ;  and  of  the  Colonial  Militia  and  Volunteers,  on  1st  October,  1912. 

All  Ranks 


Regular  Army : — 
Regimental  Establishments 
British  1  .  .  .  . 
Indian  3  .  .  .  . 
Staff  and  Departments  and 
Miscellaneous  Establish- 
ments   

Army  Reserve    .        .        .        . 
Special  Reserve .        .        .        . 
Territorial  Force : — 
Territorial  Officers,  N.C.O.'s 
and  Men  5     .        .        .        . 
Permanent  Staffs  . 
Territorial  Force  Reserve . 

Total 


Establishment     j 
(Army  Estimates)  i 


180,953  2 
75,886 


2,609 

139,000  J 

89,913 


314,363 
2,809 


Strength 


176,951 
76,811 


Wanting  to 
complete 


4,002 


54 


Supernu- 
merary 


925 


2,555     I 
139,077     I  — 

58,954     :         30,959 


262,240     I         52,126 
2,791     I  18 

1,191     I  — 


805,536 


720,570 


Militia 

Militia  Reserve  Division 


150  6 


775 
113 


It 


1  Thi?  includes  Indian  Native  Troops  employed  in  the  Colonies  and  North  China 
also  includes  the  Regular  Establishment  of  the  Special  Reserve.  „„„,  -^^^i  ^^„p„„  ^f 

2  This  includes  3,800  N.C.O.'s  aad  men  to  cover  "temporary  and  occasional  excess  of 
establishments  in  all  arms."  ^  , ,     ^    ..       .„,„„ 

:  ?SS1^;?^S^Jm\SSS^S^Sl^S::ir  Sve^Sd  reach  between 

'^'^^i^'iUk^^l'^'k^ishr.enU  are  the  revised  Establishments  in  force  on 
1st  October,  1912,  not  those  given  in  Army  Estimates  ^^'^  fibres  include  the  Isle  of  Man 
Volunteers.  They  also  include  both  Permanent  Staff  and  ^^f-\\tona  Officers  for  Offic^^^^^^ 
Training  Corps,  the  numbers  being  :-Territorial  Officers,  establishment  943  and  .tre^^^^^ 
688;.  Permanent    Staff,     establishment,    13    adjutants    and    52  serjeants :   stiength,   10 

'^^6  TWs  iTtlietst'Sted  maximum  number  during  the  year ;  the  force  is  gradually  expiring. 
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Militia  (Channel  Islands,  Malta 
and  Bermuda)  : — 
Permanent  Staff 
Militia     .... 
Volunteers  (Bermuda) : — 
Permanent  Staff 
Volunteer  Officers  and  Volun- 
teers    .... 


All  Ranks 


Establishment    I    atranrrfi.      Wanting  to 
(Army  Estimates)     o^rengtn         complete 


179 
5,562 

5 

314 


177 
5,066 


229 


2 
496 


85 


Supernu- 
merary 


General  Total 


811,746 


720,935 


The   Territorial  Force. — The  establishment  (including  permanent  staff)  ami  strength  of 
all  ranks  on  October  1,  1912,  were  as  follows  :— 


d 
—                       <s 

R.H.  & 
F.A. 

R.G.A. 

R.E. 

6 
c 

l-H 

A.S.C. 

< 

d 

>• 

o 

Strength  .         .     24,936 
Establishment.     26,447 

29,657        9,442 
34,673      12,032 

12,958 
14,750 

166,571 
203,659 

7,445     12,851 
9,014      15,203 

134 
198 

263,99+ 
315,876 

The  National  Reserve.— The  numbers  registered  on  January  1,  1913  were  over  190,000. 

Army,  Distribution.— The  distribution    of  the  Army  (all  ranks)  on  Oct.  1,  1912,  with 
the  total  establishment  at  home,  in  India,  and  in  the  Colonies,  is  given  as  follov^s  : — 


All  ranks 

— 

All  ranks 

Home  :— 
England  and  Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Channel  Islands 

95,624 

25,226 

4,730 

1,788 

Colonies  and  Egypt: — 
Straits  Settlements  . 
China 
S.  Africa    . 
W.  Africa  . 
Mauritius  . 
Bermuda   . 
Jamaica     . 
On  passage,  &c. 

2,361 

8,963 

11,851 

2,587 

1,659 

1,310 

978 

57 

Total        .... 
Home  Establishment  . 

127,368 
131,637  1 

East  Indies 

76,811 

75,886     i 

Total       .... 
Indian  native  troops  in  Colonies 
Colonial  Establishment 

Total  at  Home  and  Abroad    . 

49,076 

Indian  Establishment. 

507 

Colonies  and  Egypt : — 
Gibraltar 

4,127 
7,522 
6,248 
218 
1,195 

45,516 

Malta 

Egypt 

Cyprus       

Ceylon 

253,762 

Establishment  at  Home  &  J 

Abroad 

256,839  - 

1  Excluding  establishment  of  Royal  Flying  Corps,  namely,  630  all  ranks. 

-  Including  8,600  all  ranks  for  temporary  and  occasional  excess  of  establishments. 
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Recruiting.— The  numbers  of  recruits  rejected,  attested,  and  finally  approved,  at  Home 
in  the  2  years  ended  Sept.  30,  1911  and  1912,  were  :— 


~ 

1911 
65,724 

1912 

Served  with  Notice  Papers 

57,681 

Casualties  before  Attestation : — 
Rejected  by  Recruiters    or  Recruiting  Officers    for  Physical 

reasons 

Rejected  by  Medical  Officers  for  Physical  reasons 

Failure  to  appear  for  Attestation 

Rejected  by  Recruiters  or  Recruiting  Officers  for  other  than 

Physical  reasons,  and  other  casualties        .        .        .        .        . 

16,733 
11,138 

2,589 

2,834 

9,678 
9,592 
2,204 

3,184 

Total  casualties  before  Attestation    .... 

33,294 

24,658 

Attested 

Casualties  after  Attestation  : — 
Rejected  by  Medical  Officers  for  Physical  reasons         .        . 
Rejected  by  Approving  Officers  for  Physical  reasons    . 

Deserted 

Rejected    by   Approving   Officers    for   other    than    Physical 
reasons,  and  other  casualties 

32,430 

33,023 

1,174 
276 
108 

1,385 

927 
380 
133 

1,225 

Total  casualties  after  Attestation      .... 

2,943 

2,665 

Finally  Approved . 

29,487 

30,358 

Deserted  after  final  approval  before  joining  unit     .... 
Other  casualties  before  joining  unit 

16 

27 

17 

28 

Total 

43 

45 

Joined  unit 

29,444 

30,313 

Army,  Nationalities,  Religion  and  Education. — Of  the  234,901  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  on  Oct.  1, 1912,  183,891  were  born  in  England,  3,076  in  Wales,  18,258  in  Scotland, 
21,421  in  Ireland,  7,838  in  India  or  the  Colonies,  302  were  British  subjects  born  in  foreign 
countries,  1  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  nationalities  of  114  were  not  reported. 

Of  the  same  men  at  the  same  date,  165,668  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  16,918 
were  Presbyterians,  10,166  were  Wesleyans,  3.970  were  Baptists  or  Congregationalists,  1,586 
other  Protestants,  34,266  Roman  Catholics,  232  Jews,  and  2,095  Mahometans,  Hindoos, 
&c. 

Of  29,019  recruits  examined  during  the  year  ended  Sept.  30, 1912,  5*48  per  cent,  were  men 
of  good  education,  23-69  per  cent,  of  fair  education,  30-07  of  moderate  education,  29-70  of 
inferior  education,  11  06  were  illiterate,  i.e.,  could  not  read  a  Standard  II  Reader,  nor 
write  from  dictation  from  a  Standard  II  Reader,  nor  work  very  easy  problems  with  small 
numbers  on  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

Horses,  ^-c. — On  Oct.  1,1912,  the  horses,  mules,  (fee,  on  the  British  establishment  at 
Home  numbered  22,859  ;  in  Egypt,  1,201  (including  101  camels);  in  S.  Africa,  5,369  ;  Gib- 
raltar and  Malta,  331 ;  Ceylon,  Singapore,  China,  and  Mauritius,  458  (including  10 
bullocks  in  China);  Bermuda,  37;  total  in  the  Colonies,  &c.,  7,396;  general  total, 
30,255 ;  establishment,  32,123. 

Navy. 

Expenditure. — The  expenditure  (net)  on  the  navy  for  the  year  1913-14  is  estimated 
at  46,309,300L,  as  against  45,075,400?.  for  1912-13.  For  1913-14  the  number  of  officers, 
seamen,  &c.,  provided  for  is  146,000;  for  1912-13  the  number  was  137,500.  The  total 
number  of  Royal  Fleet  Reserve  is  25,788.  For  a  period  of  years  a  certain  number  of 
young  warrant  officers  will  in  future  be  selected  for  commissions. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  explanatory  of  the  Estimates  for  1913-14. 

Shipbuilding.— 'iHew  construction  for  the  year  1913-14  will  cost  13,276,400/.  as  against 
14,595,527/.,  for  1912-13.     Of  this  amount  11,224,000/.  will  be  spent  on  the  continuation 
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of  work  on  ships  already  under  construction,  and  2,052,400?.  for  beginning  work  on  ships 
of  the  new  programme,  which  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

5  Battleships, 

8  Light  Armoured  Cruisers, 

16  Destroyers  ;  and  a  number  of  submarines  and  subsidiary  craft. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  new  programme  is  15,958,525Z. 

Between  the  1st  April,  1912,  and  the  31st  March,'  1913,  the  following  ships  will  have 
been  completed  and  become  available  for  service :  — 

4  Battleships  (King  George  V.,  Centurion,  Thunderer,  Conqueror). 
3  Battle  Cruisers  (Lion,  Princess  Royal,  Neic  Zealand). 

5  Light  Cruisers  (Chatham,  Dublin,  Southampton,  Amvhion,  Melbourne.  The  last  is  for 
Australia). 

15  Destroyers. 

3  Submarines  ;  and  3  other  vessels. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1913,  there  were  to  be  under  construction  : — 

11  Battleships  (including  Malaya). 

3  Battle  Cruisers  (including  one  lor  Australia). 

13  Light  Cruisers  (including  one  for  Australia). 

25  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 

21  Submarines  (including  two  for  Australia). 

A  niunber  of  vessels  for  carrying  oil  fuel  and  for  various  Fleet  purposes. 

The  Malaya  is  the  first-class  armoured  ship  offered  by  the  Malay  States  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Two  large  floating  docks,  capable  of  taking  any  war  vessel  now  building  or  likely  to  be 
designed,  have  been  completecl  and  delivered  for  Portsmouth  and  the  Medway.  A  small 
floating  dock  for  destroyers  has  been  completed  and  placed  at  Harwich,  and  one  for  sub- 
marines to  be  stationed  ultimately  at  Dover,  has  been  completed. 

The  principal  development  of  Imperial  naval  policy  during  the  year  1912-13  has  been  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Borden  and  other  members  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  visited  London  to  confer 
with  the  Admiralty.  On  their  invitation  the  Admiralty  prepared  a  statement  of  the  present 
and  immediate  prospective  requirements  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Canadian  Government.  Mr.  Borden  has  since  announced  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  the  decision  of  his  Government  to  propose  the  grant  to  the  Crown  of 
7,000,000/.  for  the  immediate  construction  of  three  of  the  most  modern  type  of  armoured 
ships.  It  is  intended  to  place  these  ships  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government  for 
the  common  defence  of  the  Empire,  to  be  controlled  and  maintained  as  part  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  Mr.  Borden  added :  "If  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  be  the  will  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  establish  a  Canadian  unit  of  the  British  Navy,  these  vessels  can  be  called  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  form  part  of  the  Navy,  in  which  case,  of  course,  they  will  be 
maintained  by  Canada  and  not  by  Great  Britain."  This  measure  is  still  under  discussion 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  (April,  1913). 

Aviation. 
Military  wing. — One  airship  squadron  and  three  aeroplane  squadrons  have  been  formed 
as  part  of  the  military  wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  The  total  strength  of  tliis  wing  and 
the  Central  Flying  School,  including  officers  holding  certificates  but  not  as  yet  admitted  to 
the  school,  and  Reserve  officers,  is  now  (March,  1913)  126  officers  and  680  men,  of  whom  123 
officers  and  8  men  are  qualified  aeioplane  fliers.  Two  more  aerojilane  squadrons  are  to  be 
raised  in  1913-14,  and  two  more  subsequently.  The  airship  squadron  has  three  dirigible' 
airships.  Each  aeroplane  squadion  has  IS  aeroplanes.  The  War  Office  has  at  present 
(March  1913)  101  aeroplanes,  and  expects  to  have  148  by  the  end  of  May.  A  Special 
Reserve  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  will  be  formed  consisting  of  (a)  men  who  enlist  for  four 
years  and  perform  a  short  annual  training,  and  (b)  skilled  mechanics  already  employed  in 
the  aeroplane  industry,  who  will  do  no  military  training  in  peace  but  will  undertake  for  an 
annual  bounty  to  come  up  on  mobilisation.  The  net  Army  provision  for  Aviation  in 
1913-14,  excluding  land  and  guns,  is  £501,000. 

Naval  loing. — The  development  of  the  naval  wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  an  Air  Department  has  been  created  at  the  Admiralty  to  deal  with  all  questions 
affecting  the  air  services.  Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  aeroplane  section  at 
Eastchurch,  and  close  attention  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  air  stations  along 
the  coast.  The  progress  with  the  hydro-aeroplane  has  been  satisfactory.  The  work  of  train- 
ing "has  been  and  is  proceeding  steadily  both  at  the  Central  Fljing  School  and  Eastchurch. 

The  needs  of  the  airsliip  section  of  the  naval  wing  are  also  being  closely  studied,  and  a 
naval  airship  station  is  being  established  in  the  Medway.  By  arrangement  with  the  War 
Office,  officers  and  men  have  been  trained  at  Farnborough  with  the  military  airship  and 
kite  squadrons.  Two  airships  of  the  Astra  Torres  and  Parseval  types  have  been  purchased 
for  instructional  and  experimental  purposes. 

f2 
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Civil  Service. 

The  Civil  Service  Estimates.— The  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  1913-14  ainouut  to 
54,988,31SJ.  net,  exclusive  of  the  Revenue  Departments,  and  83,887,038/.,  including  the 
Revenue  Departments.  The  net  amount  of  e-tch  of  the  eight  classes  of  the  Civil  Service 
is  as  follows  :— 

£ 

I.  Public  Works  and  Buildinos 3,585,332 

TI.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  Civil  Departments         .      4,415,939 

III.  Law  and  Justice 4,042,346 

IV.  Education,  Science  and  Art 19,044,9-0 

V.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Services       ....      1,514,349 

VI.  Non-elfective  and  Chari':al)le  Services  .        .        .  806,675 

VII.  Miscellaneous 280,074 

VI 11.  Old  Age  Pensions,  Laboiu' Exchanges,  Insurance, 

&c ■ 20,098,023 


Total 54,088,318 


Included  under  Class  IV.  are  the  : — 

£ 

Board  of  Education  Votes 14,510,311 

Public  Education  in  Scotland         ....       2,409,622 
Public  Education  in  Irelaiul 1,737,396 

Under  Class  VII F.  are  :— 

£ 

Old  Age  Pensions  .  12,000,000 

National  Health  Insurance,  &c 6,514,098 

Luliour  Exchanges  and  Unemployment  Insurance       084,525 

The  net  estimates  for  the  Revenue  Dei.artments  are  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Customs  and  Excise 2,488,750 

Inland  Revenue      .  2,044,130 

PostOfhce 24,305,840 

Total 28,898,720 


Production, 

Mineral  Production  in  1912.— The  following  tables  (subject  to  correction)  show  the 
output  of  coal  and  certain  other  minerals  in  the  United  Kingilom  at  mines  worked  under 
the  Coal  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts  during  the  year  1912,  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  preceding  year. 

—        I. — Ontput  of  Minerals  under  the  Coal  Mines  Acts. 

—  1911  1912 


I         Tons  Tons 

Barium  (compounds) '              8,940  4,712 

Coal 271,878,124  200,507,552 

Clay  and  shale,  other  than  fire-clay  and  oil  shale    .        .  I          404,223  405,425 

Fire-clay j        2,482,840  2,279,059 

Igneous  rocks '                 444  208 

Iron  pyrites .  i               8,40(i  8,442 

Ironstone 7,886,898  6,744,258 

Limestone 17,149  12,009 

Oil  shale 3,110,803  3,184,826 

Sandstone  (including 'Canister'!) 138,339  152,150 


The  (iuantity  of  gauister  obtained  was  132,107  tons  in  1911,  and  130,880  tons  in  1912. 
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II. — Output  of  certain  Minerals  undev  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 


Barium  (compounds)     . 

Clay  and  shale        .... 

Copper  ore  and  copper  precipitate 

Fluorspar       

Gold  ore 

Gypsum 

Igneous  rocks         .... 

Iron  ore  

Lead  ore 

Limestone  1    ... 
Manganese  ore       .... 
Rock  salt      .        .        . 

Sandstone  2 

Slate       

Tin  ore,  dressed  3  .... 
Zinc  ore 


1911 

3912 

Tons 

Tons 

33,610 

38,055 

128,470 

123,279 

8,244 

1,912 

31,587 

28,691 

2,752 

170 

233,732 

243,811 

59,461 

61,117 

1,823,795 

1,672,988 

23,864 

25,323 

404,705 

343,424 

4,987 

4,170 

200,620 

218,055 

98,482 

98,158 

110,608 

101,648 

<),618 

6,817 

17,652 

17,704 

1  Including  2,515  tons  of  calc  spar  in  1911  and  1,432  tons  in  1912. 
^  Including  666  tons  of  ganister  in  1911. 

•j  In  addition,  408  tons  of  undressed  tin  ore  were  obtained  in  1912. 
Agriculture. — The  final  estimates  of  the  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912  are  as 
follows : — 


Acreage, 

Produce, 

Yield  per  acre, 

1912 

1912 

1912 

Acres 

Quarters 

Bushels 

Wheat 

1,970,542 

7,175,288 

29-13 

Barley  and  Bore       .... 

1,813,559 

7,275,900 

32-10 

Oats 

4,075,054 

20,600,079 

40-44 

Beans 

280,951 

973,006 

27-71 

Peas 

173,956 

490,562 

22-56 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes    

1,207,855 

5,726,342 

4-74 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

1,784,306 

24,061,857 

13-49 

Mangold 

570,18*6 

10,137,766 

17-78 

Hay  from  Glover,  Sainfoin,  &c. 

2,895,477 

4,385,235 

1-51 

Hay  from  Permanent  Grass     . 

6,678,642 

9,638,987 

1-44 

Hops 

34,829 

18,672 

0-54 

ENGLAND  AND    WALES. 

Vital  Statistics,  1912.— Births,  873,000  ;  deaths,  487,000.       Birth  rate,  23-8  ;  death  rate 
13-3  per  1,000  of  population. 

Pmiperism.— The  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  and  the  annual  expenditure  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  purposes  connected  therewith,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  certain 
years  from  1848-9,  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Mean  number  of  paupers 

Total 
Expenditure 

Amount 

per 
pauper 

Amount 

Year 

Total 

1 

Per  1,000  of 
estimated 
population 

per  head 

of 
population 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

s.     d. 

1848-49 

1,089,000 

62-7 

5,793,000 

5     6    5 

6    8 

1859-60   - 

845,000 

42-9 

5,455,000 

6    9     2 

5     7 

1869-70 

1,033,000 

46-5 

7,644,000 

7     8    0 

6  11 

1879-80 

SOS.  000 

31-8 

8,015,000 

9  18    5 

f.     4 

1889-90 

775,000 

27-3 

8,434,000 

10  17    3 

5  1] 

1899-1900 

788,000 

24-7 

11,568,00(1 

14  11  10 

7     3 

1909-10 

910,000 

25-9 

14,850,000 

16    4     1 

8     5 

1910-11 

886,000 

24-8 

15,023,000 

16  19     1 

8     5 

1911-12 

'           780,000 

21-6 

14,464,000 

18  10    9 

8    0 
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SCOTLAND. 

Vital  Statistics,  191-2.— Births,  123,000;  deaths,  72,000. 

IRELAND. 
Attorney -General. ~T.  F.  Molouy,  K.C. 

INDIA— Finance. 
Revised  estimates,  1912-13.— The  revised  estimates  for  1912-13  (published  March  1,  1913) 
compare  as  follows  with  the  Budget  estimates  in  March.  1912  : — 


1          Budget 

1        E.stiuiate 

Revised                increase 
Estimates       ^        mciease 

£ 

Revenue 79,354,000 

Expenditure 77,875,700 

£                           & 

86,985,300              7,631,300 
83,623,400              5,747,700 

Surplus 1,478,300 

3,361,900       ;        1,883,600 

The  following  are  the  most  important  variations 

Revenue. 

State  Railways  (net  receipts) 

Opium 

Customs 

Mint •        . 

Major  Irrigation  Works       .... 

Excise 

Interest  Receipts 

Stamps 

Post  Office  and  Telegraph  .... 
Forest 


+3 

+1, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Exchange 4- 

Land  Revenue + 

Assessed  Taxes    .  + 

Salt - 


£ 

656,500 

440,800 

586,300 

326,300 

313,200 

265,800 

286,600 

187,800 

117,500 

115,700 

109,300 

90,600 

76,000 

91.100 


Expenditure. 

Provincial  Adjustments +5,577,000 

Military  Services         .        .     ' +    569,500 

Civil  Works +    537.800 

Political +      76,700 

Famine  Relief +      55,200 

Education -     491,300 

Medical -     306,200 

Opium .  -       82,400 

Payments  to  subsidised  Railway  Cos -       69,000 

Scientific  and  Minor  Depts -      65,900 

Land  Revenue -      56,000 

Budget  estimates  for  1913-14. — The  Budget  estimate  shows  a  surplus  of  l,311,200i. 

The  chief  variations  in  the  figures  as  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  for  1912-13  are 
as  follows : 

Revenue. 


Excise  .... 

Land  Revenues  . 
Post  Office  and  Telegrajih  . 
Stamps         .... 

Salt 

Opium  .... 

State  Railways  (net  receipt.s) 
Provincial  Rates 

Mint 

Interest  Receipts 
Customs       .... 
Other  heads 


Increase. 
£ 

243,200 
178,700 
151,100 
135,700 
68,700 


Decrease. 


3,617,800 
606,700 
528,600 
291,400 
176,600 
121,800 
188,900 
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Expenditure. 

Education 1,505,300  — 

Medical 638,600  — 

Opium 530,100  — 

Civil  Works 321,500  — 

Police 286,200  — 

Protective  Irrigation  Works 173,800  — 

Railways 162,100  — 

Post  Office  and  Telegraph 130,700  — 

Other  heads 638,200  — 

Provincial  Adjustments —  6,658,500 

Interest        —  191,400 

Famine  Relief      ........  —  142.100 

Revenue. — The  decrease  under  opium  is  due  to  the  loss  of  revenue  from  certified  opium 
and  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  uncertified  cliests  to  be  sold.  The  fall  under  Provincial 
Kates  is  due  to  the  decision  to  transfer  to  District  Boards  the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  cess 
in  certain  Provinces,  which  are  at  present  appropriated  by  the  Provincial  Governments. 
These  will  be  compensated  from  the  revenues  of  the  Government  of  India. 

ExpendituTP. — There  are  special  recurring  grants  of  565,700L  for  education  and  sanitation, 
and  529,900/.  for  compensation  in  respeot  of  the  transfer  of  the  land  cess.  The  great 
decrease  under  Provincial  Adjustments  is  due  to  the  following  cause:  large  special  grants 
amounting  to  4,617,800/.  were  made  to  the  Provincial  Governments  in  1912-13  for  education 
(2,617,800/.),  sanitation  (1,000,000/.),  and  other  purposes,  these  grants  being  chaiged  against 
the  revenue  of  the  year,  but  added  to  the  Provincial  balances  with  a  view  to  future  outlay. 
It  is  anticipated  that  i>art  of  these  and  previous  similar  grants  will  be  spent  in  1913-14,  the 
money  being  provided  from  the  Provincial  balances,  with  the  re>sultthat  the  charges  against 
the  revenue  of  the  year  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

Capital  Expenditure,  1913-14. 

Railways 12,000,000 

Irrigation  Works 1,466,700 

Discharge  of  Debt 1,868,500 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Remittances 2,672,000 

Initial  Outlay  on  New  Capital,  Delhi 1,333,-300 

Total 19,340,500 

Method  of  Providing  for  Capital  Expenditure. 

£ 

Revenue  Surplus .  1,311,200 

Net  Savings  Banks'  Receipts,  &c 1,501,400 

Appropriation  from  Famine  Insurance  Grant    ....  453,400 

To  be  raised  by  Railway  Companies 3,000,000 

Rupee  Loans 2,000,000 

Reduction  in  Cash  Balances 11,074,500 


Total 19,340,500 

The  estimated  balances  on  31st  March,   1914,  are  :  In  India,  12,428,800/.  ;  in  England, 
5,461,000/.  (including  1,018,600/.  on  account  of  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve). 

Railway  Programme. 

The  proposed  distribution  of  the  12,000,000/.  to  be  spent  on  railways  is  as  follows  : 

£ 

Open  Lines,  including  rolling  stock 10,124,600 

Lines  under  construction 1,875,400 


12,000,000 
Trade,  1912.— The  total  imports  of  merchandise,  aad  exports  of  domestic  produce,  of 
India  in  1911  and  1912  are  as  follows  : — 

1912  1911 

&  & 

Imports  .         .        .         105,766,000  94,910,000 

Exports  (domestic 
produce)       .        .        160,146,000  145,011,000 

SARAWAK. 
A  Government  Agency  and  an  Advisory  Council  have  been  established  in  England  to 
carry  out  such  administrative  and  other  functions  in  relation  to  Sarawak  as  can  be  dis- 
charged in  England.     The  first  members  of  the  Council  are :  Mr.  B.  W,  D.  Brooke,  Mr.  C,  A, 
Bampfylde,  Mr,  H.  F.  Deshon,  and  Mr,  C  H.  W,  Johnson. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Parliamentary  Eepresentation.— On  the  basis  of  the  1911  census,  the  representation  of 
the  several  Provinces  in  the  next  Parliament  will  be  as  follows  :  Cape,  51  ;  Transvaal,  45  ; 
Orange  Free  State,  17  ;  Natal,  17. 

Beligions. — The  results  of  the  1911  census  as  regards  religions  are  as  follows  : — Europeans  : 
Dutch  Churches,  693,898;  Anglican,  255,640;  Presbyterian,  58,633;  Congregationalists, 
13,335  ;  Wesleyans,  80,402  ;  Lutherans,  22,958  ;  Roman  Catholics,  53,793  ;  Baptists,  15,088; 
Jews,  46,919;  others  and  unspecified,  35,576;  total,  1,276,242.  Non-Europeans:  Dutch 
Churches,  204,702;  Anglican,  276,849;  Presbyterians,  72,114;  Independents  (Congrega- 
tionalists), 173,982  ;  "Wesleyans,  456,017  ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  59,103  ;  Lutherans, 
195,308;  Roman  Catholics,  37,212;  Hindus,  115,701;  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  1,783; 
Mahomedans,  45,842  ;  no  religion,  3,012,648  ;  others  and  unspecified,  45,861 ;  total,  4,697,152. 

Occupations.— The  census  returns  for  1911  show  the  occupations  of  the  people  to  be 
as  follows  : -Professional,  59,721;  domestic,  290,560;  commercial,  81,627;  agricultural, 
192,424;  industrial,  143,255;  indefinite,  10,745:  dependents,  492,959;  unspecified,  4,951. 
As  to  the  civil  service,  there  are  26,258  white  persons,  of  whom  294  are  females,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  general  or  local  government  or  the  defence  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
There  are  some  342,000  persons  of  all  races  employed  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  Union  ; 
of  these  47,000  are  Europeans, 

Finance.- 
follows : — 


-The  revised  estimates  for  1912-13  and  the  budget  estimates  for  1913-14  are  as 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1912-13 
£ 

17,314,000 
17,196,000 


1913-14 
£ 

16,600,000 
16,170,000 


Tlie  reduction  of  £714,000  in  the  estimated  revenue  is  mainly  due  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  railway  contribution  of  £500,000  to  the  general  revenue. 


Trade. — The  imports  and  exports  in  191 2  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports  £ 

Merchandise       .        .        .  36,009,841 

Articles  for  South  Afriftan  )  „  qq^  t ^^ 

Governments.         .          J  -,sz.',iiJ 

Specie         ....  1,006,250 


Total 


39,845,210 


Exports. 
South  African  Produce 
Re-exports  . 


Total 


£ 
61,594,113 
1,678,630 


63,272,743 


The  principal  articles  of  merchandise  were  :— 


Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

Bags 

475.962 

South  African  Produce. 

Cotton  Manufactures   . 

3,237,058 

Coal       .... 

1,173,820 

Drugs  and  Chemicals    . 

918,543 

Copper  Ore  and  Regulus 

432,265 

CofTee 

807,253 

Diamonds 

9,153,316 

Corn,  GraiQ  and  Flour 

1,059,126 

Ostrich  Feathers  . 

2,609,638 

Meat 

478,345 

Maize     .... 

443,492 

Milk  or  Cream,  Condensed  . 

424,460 

Gold,  raw 

:3S,342,306 

Rice  and  Paddy     . 

389,815 

Hair,  angora 

967,286 

Spirits  (potable)   . 

374,398 

Hides  and  Skins  . 

1,691,014 

Total  Articles  of  Food  and 

Wool      .... 

4,780,594 

Drink          .... 

6,359,404 

Furniture,  &c. 

712,449 

Glycerine  for  Manufactures 

537,743 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery 

1,412,557 

Hardware  and  Cutlery . 

1,811,597 

Agricultural  Implements 

437,859 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures 

1,372,165 

Leather  Goods 

1,685,662 

Machinery     (except     loco- 

motives) 

2,688,745 

Railway  Material . 

162,041 

Oils 

725,030 

Stationery  and  Books  . 

789,266 

Vehicles         .... 

1,078,389 

Wood  and  Timber 

1,061,047 

Woollen  Manufactures. 

925,430 

ADDITIONS   AND   CORKECTIONS 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Trade  in  1912. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

rom  (Countries  of  Origin).— 

£ 

To  (Countries  of  Destination).— 

United  Kingdom  , 

•21,869,810 

United  Kingdom  . 

58,870,813 

Rest  of  British  Empire 

3,581,193 

Rest  of  British  Empire 

539,277 

Germany 

3,324,951 

Belgium         .... 

628,862 

United  States  of  America 

3,314,776 

Belgian  Congo 

522.966 

Belgium 

719,920 

Germany       .... 

1,740,576 

France  .... 

632,746 

UiTited  States  of  America    . 

629,564 

Holland 

752,996 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

752,352 

Sweden .... 

613,475 

Shipped  as  Stores  and  Parceh 

Brazil    .... 

727,456 

Post 

1,220,765 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

.      2,074,791 

Total       .... 

64,905,175 

Total       .     •  . 

37,611,816 

Coal  Resouncs. — The  extent  of  tlic  coal  resources  of  South  Africa  arc  roughly  estimated 
as  f(jllows : — 

Area  of  Coal  Resources 


Square  Miles 
Transvaal         .       5,000,  average  6  ft  thick 
Natal         .        .       1,000         „      7  ,,      ,, 
Zululand  .       1,250         ,,      4  ,,       ,, 

Orange  Free  State  ~| 

Cape  Province         |    Probably  not  less  than  \ 
Basutoland  f  1,000,  average  4  ft.  thick  J 

Swaziland  J 


Estimated  quantities 

of  Coal  contained 

Mln.  Tons 

.      36,000 

9,400 

6,000 

4,800 


Total  56,200 


Mineral  Production.— T\w  total  production  of  minerals  in  South  Africa  down  to  March 
1913  is  valued  as  follows  :  Gold,  363,250,000^. ;  diamonds,  170,000,000?.  ;  coal,  25,000,000^.  ; 
copper,  9,500,000?.  ;  and  tin,  1,250,000/. 


Imports. 
Food  and  Drink     . 
Apparel,  Boots  and  Shoes 
Cotton  Manufactures    . 
Hardware,  «fec. 
Machinery     .        ,        . 
Railway  Material  . 
Other  Articles 

Total,  1912      . 
„      1911      . 


SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA. 

Trade  in  1912. 

£ 

Exjiorts. 

£ 

039,513 

Gold,  raw 

.     2,626,6.S1 

196,842 

Chrome  Ore  . 

154,601 

213,170 

Other  Articles 

(fee. 

400,766 

187,825 

176,816 

273,560 

.     1,282,232 

Total,  1912     . 

.     2,969,958 

,     3,181,998 

.     2,975,112 

„      1911      . 

• 

.     3,098,400 

NORTH-WESTERN   RHODESIA. 

Trade  in  1912. 


Iinports  £  Exports 

Food  and  drink 
Cotton  manufactures 
Hardware,  machinery,  <fec. 
Specie    . 
Other  articles 

Total,  1912 
„       1911       . 

Tlie  e;xports  lexclude  goods  in  transit  to  the  vahie  of  93,9i3?.  in  1912,  and  50,168?.  in  1911. 


47,464 

Copper  ore    , 

. 

15,572 

35,030 

Corn,  grain  and  flour 

. 

18,399 

21,658 

Other  South  African  i 

roduce 

36,026 

15,223 

Specie    . 

2],  10(1 

92,953 

Re-exports,  &c. 
.      Total,  1912      . 

* 

4,'.>59 

212,328 

96,056 

168,830 

,,       1911      . 

• 

.       128,4;'y 

xc 
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ZANZIBAR. 
British  Agent— Mr.  E.  A.  W.  Clarke  has  died. 

SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 
Trade  in  1912, 


Commercial 
Government 
Specie         , 


Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

5,472,056 

5,772,203 

478,965 

1,285 

477,948 

316,210 

Total  1912    6,420,860 
„     1911    5,680,080 


6,080,707 
5,:301,467 


SIERRA  LEONE  PROTECTORATE. 

On  March  7,  1013,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  constituting  the  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Order  applies  to  the  tei'ritories,  not  being  portions  of  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  lying  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude  ami  the  tentli 
and  fourteenth  degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  beginning  at  the  extreme  southerly  point  of 
the  colony  on  the  Anglo-Liberian  boundary,  as  delimited  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Anglo- Liberian  Conventions,  November  11,  1885,  and  January  21,  1911. 

The  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
is  to  be  also  the  Governor  of  the  Protectorate.  Authority  is  given  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  ordinance,  to  exercise  and  provide  for  giviag  effect  to  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  acquired  by  the  Crown. 


CANADA. 

Agriculture. — The  final  estimates  of  production  in  1012  are  as  follows,  in  bushels : — 
Autumn  wheat,  16,300,000  ;  spring  wheat,  182,840,000  ;  oats,  361,733,000 ;  barlev,  44,014,000  ; 
rye,  2,504,000  ;  peas,  3,773,500 ;  buckwheat,  10,103,000  ;  mixed  grains,  17,952,000  ;  flax, 
21,681,500;  beans,  1,040,800;  maize,  16,559,800;  potatoes,  81,343,000;  turnips  and  other 
roots,  87,505,000.  Grass  and  clover  yielded  11,189,000  tons  of  hay  ;  maize  fodder,  2,858,900 
ons ;  sugar-beet,  204,000  tons  ;  and  alfalfa,  310,100  tons. 

Trade,  1012. — The  total  imports  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic  produce 
n  1011  and  1012  were  as  follows  : — 


1912 

1911 

£ 

& 

130,649,000 

103,321,000 

70,296,000 

57,442,000 

Imports        .  , 

Exports 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  out  of  Canada  by  countries  is  shown  in  the 
following  table :— 


Countries. 

Value  of  Imports. 

Value  of  Exports. 

1911.                 1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

British  Eminrc 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries 

Dols.                Dole. 
341,192,612       410,040,770 
113,299,424  (    133,334,025 
10,220,146         23,020,770 
11,763,201    '      14,877,850 
11,184,700         13,707,60(5 
28,190,520         40,605,332 

Dols. 

115,203,454 

147,418,321 

17,450,467 

2,257,780 

3,303,213 

18,031,084 

Dols. 

154,325,104 

170,703,180 

19,743,694 

2,372,729 

3,461,124 

21,488,150 

Total 

524,850,7l'2       045,547,352 

303,7()3,328       378,093,990 

ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS 

Mineral  Production  in  1912. 


XCi 


Metallic — 

Copper lbs. 

Gold ozs. 

Pig  iron        .      tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Lead lbs. 

Nickel ,, 

Silver    .        .        .        .        .  ozs. 
Other  metallic  products 

Total 

Less    pig    iron    from    imported 
ore     .        .      tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


Total  metallic 


value 


Non-Metallic — 
Asbestos  and  asbestic 

tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Coal      .        .  ,, 

Gypsum 
Natural  gas  . 
Petroleuni    . 
Salt 
Cement 
Clay  products 
Lime 

Stone    

Miscellaneous  non-metallic, 


brls. 

tons  of  2, 000  lbs. 

brls. 

busli. 


Total  non-metallic 
Grand  Total  . 


1911. 


Quantity. 


55,648,011 
473,159 
917,535 
23,784,969 
34,098,744 
32,559,044 


875,346 


127,414 

11,323,388 

518,383 

291,092 

91,582 

5,692,915 

7,533,525 


Value. 


Dols. 

6,886,998 

9,781,077 

12,307,125 

827,717 

10,229,623 

17,355,272 

411,332 


57,799,144 
11,693,721 


46,105,423 


2,943,108 

26,407,646 

993,894 

1,917,678 

357,073 

443,004 

7,644,537 

8,359,933 

1,517,599 

4,328,757 

2,142,842 


57,115,571 


103,220,994 


1912. 


Quantity. 


77,775,600 
607,609 
1,014,587 
35,763,476 
44,841,542 
31,931,710 


978,232 


131,260 

14,699,953 

576,498 

243,336 

95,053 

7,120,787 

7,992,234 


Value. 


Dols. 

12,709,811 
12,559,443 
14,550,999 
1,597,554 
13,452,463 
19,425,656 
982,676 


75,278,102 
14,100,113 


61,177,989 


2,979,384 

36,349,299 

1,320,883 

2,311,126 

345,050 

459,582 

9,083,216 

9,343,321 

1,717,771 

4,675,851 

3,364,017 


71,949,500 


133,127,489 


Railways.— The  railway  mileage  of  the  Dominion  in  1912  was  distributed  as  follows  :- 


Provinces. 


Ontario 
Quebec  . 
Manitolia 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta  . 
British  Columbia 


8,546 
3,883 
3,520 
3,754 
1,897 
1,854 


Provinces. 


New  Brunswick  .        . 
Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Yukon  Territory 

Total 


Miles. 


1,545 

1,358 

269 

101 

26,727 


Post  Office.— The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1912,  shows  total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounting 
to  13,771,502  dollars.  From  the  total  receipts  was  deducted  3,289,247  dollars  for  salaries, 
allowances,  etc.,  leaving  a  net  income  of  10,482,255  dollars.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  9,172,035  dollars. 

There  were  13,859  post  offices  in  operation  in  the  Dominion  on  March  31,  1912,  or  535 
more  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1911.  The  official  estimate  of  the  number  of 
letters  and  other  articles'  of  mail  matter  posted  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  under 
review  is  given  as  .-—Letters,  566,140,000;  post  cards,  54,727,000;  registered  letters, 
13,021,000;  free  letters,  18,215,000;  second-class  matter,  11,968,000;  third-class  matter, 
94,934,000 ;  foMrth-class  matter  8  385,000  ;  parcels,  213,682.    The  total  amount  of  money 
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remitted  by  money  orders  and  postal  notes  was  91,410,505  dollars,  against  77,280,365 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

Savings  Banks. — The  report  contains  the  following  data  concerning  the  Dominion  post- 
office  savings  banks  in  1912,  the  figures  shown  in  parentheses  being  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  1911 :— Number  of  offices,  1,172  (1,151) ;  number  of  deposits,  225,316  (203,196) ; 
amount  of  deposits,  11,054,877  dollars  (9,957,016) ;  number  of  withdrawals,  95,829  (90,664)  ; 
amount  of  withdrawals,  12,303,688  dollars  (11,470,360  dollars);  number  of  accounts  opened, 
39,396  (34,639) ;  number  of  accounts  closed,  38,955  (36,054) ;  number  of  accounts  remaining 
open,  147,919  (147,478);  balance  to  credit  of  depositors,  43,563,764  dollars  (43,330,579 
dollars). 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Fisheries. — The  catch  of  seals  in  the  1912  season  was  175,130  seals  against  304,591  in 
1911  ;  lobsters,  26,178  cases  in  1912,  against  28,881  cases  in  1911.  Canned  salmon  packed 
in  1912,  4,785,  against  3,577  in  1911.     Whales  caught  in  1912,  294  ;  in  1911,  335. 


Commerce,  1912.- 


AUSTRALIA. 

-The  imports  and  exports  in  1912  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports 

1 

otal  Export 

•s 

£ 

£ 

Specie  and  Bullion 

•                • 

1,692.501 

13,280,120 

Other  Articles    . 

... 

76,405,109 
78,097,610 

65,580,519 

Total 

78,860,639 

The  chief  imports  and  expoi 

ts  were  :— 

Imports 
£ 

Exports 
£ 

Apparel  and  soft  goods  . 

16,525,302 

Butter 

.        , 

. 

3,343,562 

Drugs  and  Chemicals     . 

1,243,798 

Coal 

1,147,011 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  gir- 

Copper, ingots  and  i 

natte 

3,073,692 

ders,  plates,  &c. 

4,351,885 

Lead,  pig. 

and  lead 

in  matte  . 

1,617,955 

Implements  and  machinery    . 

5,354,001 

Wheat 

6,403,237 

Metals,  manufectures  of 

5,233,470 

Flour  (wheaten) 

1,463,474 

Timber 

2,903,007 

Meats,  frozen  and  preserved  . 

4,198,114 

Tea 

1,324,032 

Skins  and  hides 

,        , 

4,289,944 

Sugar       

1,189,764 

Tallow 

, 

1,551,331 

Railway  materials,  &c.   . 

1,?86,325 

Wool 

. 

22,078,706 

Paper       

1,792,493 

Gold 

. 

10,470,058 

Jute  goods       .... 

1,291,596 

Gold,  uncoined  and 

ores 

1,936,413 

Gold,  uncoined 

1,143,068 

Ores,  except  gold  ores    . 

1,173,039 

The  quantity  of  butter  exported  was  66,718,160  lbs.,  and  of  wool  620,869,449  lbs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  direct  oversea  imports  into  each  State  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  proportions  of  United  Kingdom  origin,  for  the  years  1911  and 
1912.     The  figures  for  1912  are  preliminary :— 


1911. 

1912. 

State. 

Total 
Imports. 

United  Kingdom 
Origin. 

Total 
Imports. 

V  United  Kingdom 
Origin. 

New  South  Wales  . 
Victoria  .         .         . 
Queensland     .         . 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania 
Northern  Territory 

£ 

27,342,452 

21,850,963 

■      6,212,240 

6,245,380 

4,485,363 

816,806 

14,284 

£ 

12,675,664 
9,910,822 
3,704,032 
3,258,117 
2,644,017 
540,525 
3,912 

Per 

cent. 
46-3 
45-3 
59-6 
52-2 
58-9 
66-2 
27-4 

£ 

32,269,656 
25,087,263 
7,423,064 
6,973,479 
5,317,371 
1,009,370 
17,407 

1  Per 

£          j  cent. 

15,341,860  !   47-5 

11,404,189      45-4 

4,485,106      60-4 

3,646,532      52*3 

3,155,396  i    59-3 

647,917  ,    64-2 

Not  avail  able. 

Total 

66,967,488 

32,737,089 

48-9 

78,097,610 

38,681,000  !    49-5 

ADDITIONS   AND   COKRECTIONS 
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Production.  — Factory    production 

in 

Australia  in   1910 

and    1911    is  e.stimaled    as 

follows  :— 

1910 
No. 

1911 
No. 

Factories 

13,822 

14,455 

Hands  employed  . 

• 

286.96B 
£ 
23,870,000 

311,772 
£ 
27,532,000 

Salaries  and  wages  paid 

Fuel  used 

. 

2,635,000 

2,753,000 

Materials  used 

72,796,000 

79,042,000 

Value     added     in     process 

of 

manufacture 

48,064,000 

54,145,000 

Output  .... 

120,800,000 

133,187,000 

Land  and  buildings 

29,512,000 

32,499,000 

Plant  and  machinerj^     . 

28,951,000 

31,599,000 

A  'Factory'  is  defined  as  an  industrial  establishment  in  which  four  or  more  hands 
are  employed,  in  which  power  other  than  hand  power  is  used. 


Mineral  Output  in  1912:- 


QUEENSLAND. 


1911 

1912 

— 

(Actual) 

(Estimated) 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

£ 

Gold    . 

.    fine  ozs. 

381,845 

1,021,973 

346,390 

1,471,370 

Copper 

.  tons 

20,383 

1,151,351 

23,819 

1,766,341 

Silver . 

. 

.  ozs. 

549,015 

50,305 

495,711 

58,324 

Lead    . 

.  tons 

1,771 

23,460 

2,646 

48,944 

Tin      . 

,, 

3,091 

307,847 

3,133 

352,439 

Coal     . 

11 

891,568 

323,998 

813,600 

294,930 

Other  m 

nerals  . 
Total  value 

— 

157,779 

— 

127,328 

— 

3,642,713 

— 

4,119,076 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
Trade. — The  principal  exports  in  1911  and  1912  wei'e  as  follows  : — 


— 

1911 

19] 

[2 

£ 

£ 

Potatoes tons 

1,254 

6,339 

19,984 

150,209 

Rabbits 

cwts. 

97,370 

80,112 

66,837 

55,578 

Tow    . 

tons 

8,285 

25,760 

3,427 

32,083 

Hops  . 

cwts. 

l,fi31 

11,214 

2,449 

21,101 

Butter 

302,922 

1,559,345 

378,107 

2,094,789 

Cheese 

439,193 

1,184,082 

576,843 

1,683,592 

Beef,  frozen 

244,897 

296,112 

^  2,432,050 

Mutton,  frozen  . 

873,454 

1,155,390 

3,830,448 

Lamb,  frozen      . 

)> 

1,030,533 

1.934,663 

Grain  and  Pulse 

bushels 

1,760,688 

335,024 

5,339,231 

753,294 

Hemp 

tons 

19,360 

314,835 

19,272 

380,093 

Kauri  gum 

7,587 

395,707 

7,908 

401,305 

Hides  and  Skins 

no. 

15,253,496 

881,854 

17,116,227 

1,058,457 

Tallow 

tons 

20,702  • 

608,760 

23,046 

688,129 

Timber 

sup.  ft. 

90,105,442 

440,270 

95,323.833 

491,842 

Wool  . 

lbs. 

169,461, 78i 

6,548,509 

188,361,083 

7,092,932 

Gold   .... 

ozs. 

455,186 

1,816.989 

343,162 

1,344,754 
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Cemus  of  Manvfactures.—The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  products  (inclu- 
ding repairs)  of  the  principal  indusiiies  for  the  year  ended  March,  1911,  is  taken  from  the 
census  of  manufactures,  &c.,  in  1911 :—  ________„_________>__=— .^ 


Manufactories,  Works,  &c. 


Value  of 
Products 


Total  value  of  i)roduotion  in 
1910-111        .        .        .        . 

Principal  Industries. 

Meat  freezing  and  preserving 
Ham  and  hacon  curing    . 
Butter  and  cheese  factories     . 
Grain  mills       .... 
Biscuit  factories 
Fruit  preserving  &  jam  making 
Sugar  boiling  &  confectionery 
Breweries ,        .        .        .        • 
Malthouses       .        .        .        . 
Aerated  water  .        .        .        . 
Soap  and  candle  works    . 
Boiling-down  works 
Bone  mills  and  manure  works 
Sawmills,  sash  &  door  factories 
Grass-seed-dressing  establish- 
ments   .... 
Gasworks. 

Electric  light  supx>ly  works 
Lime  and  cement     . 
Brick,  tile  and  pottery    . 
Tin- ware  .... 


31,729,002 


7,304,676 
371,621 

3,919,184 

1,248,001 
108,122 
135,506 
2^:>9,498 
634,759 
152,773 
250,571 
268,635 
117,511 
80,716 

2,699,888 

27.5,693 
623,209 
124,951 
184,686 
235,220 
160.584 


Manufactories,  Works,  &c. 


Value  of 
Product:. 


Iron     and     brass    foundries 

boilermaking,  &c. 
Engineering 

Electrical  engineering     . 
Range-making  works 
Printing  and  bookbinding 
Agricultural  implements 
Coach  building  and  painting 
Cycle  works 
Saddlery  and  harness 
Tanning,    fellmongering     and 

wool-scouring 
Ship  and  boat-building  yard 
Sails,  tents  and  oilskins  . 
Furniture  and  cabinet-making 
Woollen  mills  . 
Tailoring  .... 
Dressmaking  and  millinery 
Chemical  works 
Boot  and  shoe  factories  . 
Hosiery     . 

Clothing  and  waterproofs 
Rope  and  twine 
Bags  and  sacks  (fibroas) . 
Flax  mills 
Paper  bags  and  boxes 


374,155 

751,485 

69,673 

82,600 

1,377,926 

222,040 

396,012 

92,141 

220,364 

2,036,770 
143,019 

92,249 
497,681 
377,713 
936,237 
575,059 

49,S6<) 
619,873 
140,442 
507,125 
104,325 

50,871 
284,399 

02,051 


1  Excluding  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  Government  railway  workshops  (701,175/.) 
and  of  the  Government  printing  office  (89,293^.). 

ARGENTINA. 

The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  was  as  follows  in  1912,  as  compared  with 


1911  :— 


Imports  of  Merchandise.      Exports  of  Merchandise. 


Country. 


1911. 


United  Kingdom 

Germaiiy 

United  States    . 

France 

Italy     .       .       .       . 

Belgium 

Spain    .       .       .       . 

Sliipped  "  for  orders ' 

Other  countries 

Total  value 


Pesos. 
108,637,430 
65,862,211 
52,353,390 
38,026,555 
29.345,979 
19,485,211 
11,279,465 


1912, 


Pesos. 

118,669,226 
63,941,503 
59,126,951 
37,618,578 
32,487,152 
20,370,530 
11,928,307 


41,820,445  i   40,711,222 


1911, 


Pesos. 
91,841,231 
43,073,014 
24,300,464 
39,692,434 
13,586,663 
35,625,605 

2,177,729 
36,357,095 
38,043,303 


366,810,686  \    384,853,469  \    324,697,538 


1912. 


Pesos. 

121,373,358 
53,995,175 
32,391,148 
36,052,009 
21,147,962 
37,258,225 
3,582,495 

114,903,510 
59,687,374 


480,391,256 


BELGIUM. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  during  1912  amounted  to  22,983,460  tons, 
against  23,125,140  tons  in  1911  and  23,927,230  tons  in  1910. 


ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS 
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FRANCE. 

Area,  Population,  and  Commerce  of  Colonies  {see  pp.  814-815), 

The  area  and  population   of  the  colonial  domain  of  France  in  1911,  as  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Budget  Commission  on  the  Budget  fo.'  1912  are  as  follows : — 


— 

_ 

Year  of 
Acquisition 

'     Area  in 
Square  Miles 

Population 

I7i  Asia  : — 

India 

1679 

196 

273,0<:mj 

Annam 

1884 

-       309,980 

Cambodia  .        .        . 

1862 

Cochiu-China    . 

1861 

14,500,000 

Tonking     . 

1884 

Laos  .... 

1892 

> 

Total  Asia        .... 

310,176 

14,773,00(1 

In  Africa  :  — 

Wapviai^^^^^^^^^  Territory 
^ioeria  j  g^J^Jt.J^eI.n  Territory 

• 

1  1830-1902  1 

60,197 
141,8701 

5,069,522 
494,306 

Sahara       .... 

— 

1,544,000  3 

800,0003 

Tunis 

1881 

45,779 

1,878,620 

Senegal 

1637-1889 

f    1,250,000 

Upper  Senegal  and  Nie;er 

1893 

5,100,000 

Guinea 
Ivory  Coast 

1843 
1843 

^    1,585,8102 

J     1,900,000 
1,400,000 

Dahomey   . 

1893 

900,000 

Mauritania 

1893 

\^       250,000 

Congo 

1884 

553,030 

3,900,000 

Reunion     . 

1649 

970 

174,000 

Madagascar 

1043-1896 

226,015 

3,150,000 

Mayotte     . 

1843 

840 

94,400 

Somali  Coast    . 

1864 

5,790 

14,000 

Total  Africa     .... 

4,184,401 

25,573,848 

In  America  :  — 

St.  Pierte  and  Miquelon  .... 

1635 

96 

4,200 

Guadeloupe 

1634 

688 

212,500 

Martinique 

1635 

378 

185,400 

Guiana 

1626 

34,060 

48,800 

Total  America .... 

35,222 

450,900 

In  Oceania  :~ 

New  Caledonia  .,.,.. 

1854-1887 

7,200 

60,500 

Tahiti,  &c 

1841-1881 

1,544 

30,600 

Total  Oceanic. 

8,744 

81,100 

Grand  Total 

4,538,543 

40,878,848 

1  Including  the  Algerian  Sahara. 
■'  Approximate  figures. 


-  Including  Military  Territories. 
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The  following  tables  show"  the  value  of  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from 
various  dependencies  of  France  (except  Algeria  and  Tunis) for  1911  :— 


lie 


Imports 

Colonies 

From 

From 

, 

From 
France 

Francs 

French 

other 

Total 

Colonies 

Countries 

• 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

French  West  Africa      .        .        ... 

67,113,490 

2,733,723 

80,970,436 

150,817,649 

French  Equatorial  Africa    . 

7,602,641 

100,119       10,221,324 

17,924,084 

Eeunion 

101,861,038 

2,641,915         9,425,621 

22,928,580 

Madagascar  and  dei)endencies     . 

37,679,216 

2,101,720        6,276,342 

40,357,278 

French  Sonialiland       .... 

9,584,689 

24,654 

23,011,295 

32.620,638 

French  establishments  in  India   . 

545,182 

72,914 

8,206,030 

8,618,302 

Indo-China 

85,866,056 

6,986,460 

151,290,164 

244,142,680 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

2,348,953 

27,543 

2,908,105 

5,284,601 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies     . 

12,361,891 

430,384 

6,590,983 

19,383,258 

Martinique 

10,707,027 

773,062 

8,314,770 

19,854,850 

French  Guiana 

7,469,564 

404,211 

3,389,551 

11,263,329 

New  Caledonia  and  dependencies 

7,863,038 

228,921 

7,063,633 

15,155,590 

Frencli  establishments  in  Oceania 

1,311,681 

5,S94,969 

7,206,650 

Total          .... 

261,314,467 

16,525,626 

323,417,405 

601,257,498 

(10,452,578/.) 

(661,025?.) 

(12,930,696Z.) 

(24,050,209/.) 

Exports 

Colonies 

To  France 

To  French 
Colonies 

To  other 
Countries 

Total 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

French  West  Africa      .... 

58,552,854 

76,419 

58,496,820 

117,225,103 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

14,093,486 

493 

15,021,410 

29,112,389 

Reunion 

23,898,197 

765,056 

631,779 

25,294,032 

Madagascar  and  dependencies 

34,661,172 

1,725,547 

15,991,601 

52,377,720 

French  Somaliland 

4,203,242 

434,265 

40,749,920 

45  387,427 

French  establishments  in  India 

19,611,455 

8,733,423 

14,643,408 

37,988,286 

Indo-Cliina    .... 

59,250,754 

1,939,012 

188,956,733 

2  0,146,499 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

7,228,092 

406,933 

860,267 

8,495,292 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies 

19,419,794 

569,776 

255,916 

20,245,486 

Martinique    .... 

20,914,005 

778,740 

889,984 

22,582,729 

French  Guiana 

5,514,898 

24,554 

6,361,175 

11,913,627 

New  Caledonia  and  dependencio 

J 

5,445,364 

18,250 

7,635,650 

13,099,274 

French  establishments  in  Oceania 

528,842 

— 

6,990,277 

7,519,119 

Total 

273,435,155 

10,472,478 

357,282,350 

641,289,983 

(10,937,496/.) 

(418,899/  )  (14,291,294/.) 

(25,651,590/.) 

MOROCCO. 

Spanish  Zone. 

(p.   1056.) 

Cn/ 0)7(0.— Mulai  Mexid  (April  19,  1913). 

SPAIN. 

AV?y  Ainhaaxddor  in  London.— ^Henor  Alfonso  Merry  del  Val  (April,  1913), 
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Graphic  Diagram  to  Illustrate 
The  Varying  Ratios  between  Weight  of  Heaviest  Gun,  its  Penetrative  Power  and 
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Belt  Protection , 


18  inches  of  Iron  —  15  inches  Compound—  12  inches  Harvey  =  9  inches  Harvey-Nickel —  6  inches  Krupp  Cemented 


PART  THE   FIRST 

THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE 


THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
II.  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 

Reigning  King  and  Emperor. 

George  V.,  born  June  3,  1865,  son  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.,  of  Denmark ;  married 
July  6,  1893,  to  Victoria  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Teck  ; 
succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  6,  1910. 

Children  of  the  King. 
I.  Edicard   Albert,    Prince   of  Wales,    Duke   of    Cornwall,    Duke    of 

Rothesay,  Heir-apparent,  borji  June  23,  1894. 
II.  Prince  Albert  Frederick,  born  December  14,  1895. 
III.   Princess  Victoria  Alexandra,  born  April  25,  1897. 
JV.   Prince  Henry  William,  born  March  31,  1900. 
V.  Prince  George  Edward,  born  December  20,  1902, 
VI.   Prince  John  Charles,  born  July  12,  1905. 
Living  Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Louise,  Princess  Royal,  born  February  20,  1867  ;  married  July  27  1SS9  to 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  wlio  died  January  29,  1912.  Offspring :— <l)  Alexandra  Victoria  born 
May  17,  1891  ;   (2)  Maud  Alexandra,  born  April  3,  1893.  ' 

II.  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra,  born  July  G,  1868. 

III.  Princess  Maud  Charlotte,  born  November  2(5,  1869;  married  July  22  1896  to 
Charles,  Prince  of  Denmark,  now  King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norway.  OHsprinc':— Ol'iv  Crown 
Prince  of  Norway,  born  July  2,  1903.  °  ' 

Living  Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  late  King. 

I.  Princess  Helena,  born  May  25,  1846  ;  married  July  5,  1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of 
SchJeswig-Holstein.  Living  offspring;— Albert  John,  born  Feb.  26,  1869;  Victoria  born 
May  3,  1870 ;  Louise  Augusta,  born  Aug.  12,  1872,  married  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt 
July  6,  1891  :  the  marriage  was  dissolved  December  13,  1900. 

II.  Princess  Louise,  born  March  18,  1848;  married  March  21,  1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of 
Lome,  who  became  Duke  of  Argyll,  April  24,  1900. 

III.  Vrhice  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850;  married  March  13,  1879  to 
Princess  Louise  of  I'russia,  born  July  25, 1860.  Offspring :— (1)  Margaret  Victoria,  boiii 
Jan.  15,  1882,  niairied  June  15,  1905,  to  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  iSweden  •  (")  Arthrr 
born  Jan.  13,  18b3;  (3)  Victoria,  born  March  17,  1886.  '  ' 

IV.  Princess  Beatrice,  bom  April  14,  1857 ;  married  July  23,    1SS5,  to   Prince  Henry 
(died  January  20,  1896),  third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.   Offspring  :— (1)  Alexander 
Albert,    born  Nov.  23,    1886;  (2)  Victoria  Eugenie,  born  Oct.  24,  1SS7  ; "married  May  31 
1906,  to  Alfonso  XIII. ,  King  of  Spain  ;  (3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  born  May  21   lb89-  (4) 
Maurice  Victor  Donald,  born  October  3,  1891.  * 

The  King's  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled 
on  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  the  'heirs  of  her  body,  beinw 
Protestants.'  By  proclamation  of  May  9,  1910,  under  the  Royal  Titles  Actt 
1901,  the  title  of  the  King  is  declared  to  be  'George  V.,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  8eas  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  Kniperor  of  India.' 
The  Regency  Act,  1910  (10  Edw.  VII.  and  1  Geo.  V.,  ch.  26)  appointed 
Queen  Mary  to  act  as  regent  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Kiug  and  his 
succession  %  auy  of  his  children  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  Royal  household  by  the  settlement  of  the  Civil 
List  soon   after  the  commencenient  of  each  reign.  *  (For  historical  details,  see    Year 
BouK  for  1908,  p.  5.)    By  Act  of  10  Ed.  VII.  and  1  Geo.  V.  c.  28  (August  3,  1910),  the  Civil 
List  of  the  King,  after  the  usual  surrender  of  hereditary  revenues,  )s  fixed  at  470  QOOl    of 
which  110,000i.  is  appropriated  to  the  privy  purse  of  the  King  and  Queen,  125,'800/.  for 
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salaries  of  the  Royal  household  and  retired  allowances,  193,000Z.  for  household  expenses, 
90  OOOJ  for  works,  13,200Z.  for  alms  and  bounty,  and  S,O00L  remains  unapproiiriated. 
The  same  Civil  List  Act  of  1910  also  provides  for  an  annuity  of  V0,000i.  to  Queen  Mary  in 
the  event  of  her  surviving  the  King.  Siiould  the  Prince  of  Wales  marry,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  will  receive  an  annuity  of  10,000Z.,  and  should  she  survive  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
this  annuity  will  be  raised  to  one  of  30,000L  Further,  there  is  to  he  paid  to  trustees  foi; 
the  benefit  of  the  King's  children  (other  than  the  Duke  of  Cornwall)  an  annual  sum  of 
10  OOOZ  in  respect  of  eacli  son  (other  than  the  Duke  of  Cornwall)  who  attains  the  age  of  21 
vears  and  a  further  annual  sum  of  15,000i.  in  respect  of  each  such  son  who  marries,  and 
an  annuity  of  6,000/.  in  respect  of  each  daughter  who  attains  the  age  of  21  or  marries.  The 
FirstCommis-sionerof  the  Treasury,  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Keeper  of 
the  Kind's  Pri vv  Purse  are  appointed  the  Royal  Trustees  under  this  Act.  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Oueen-Motlier.  receives  tlie  annuity  of  70,000/.  provided  by  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1901. 
Civil  List  pensions  mav  be  granted,  but  are  not  chargeable  on  the  sum  paid  for  the 
Civil  List  All  these  payments  are  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  into  which  the 
surrendered  hereditary  revenues  are  carried.  The  King  has  paid  to  him  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  payments  made  therefrom  in  1911  being  64.U00/.  lor  His 
Majesty's  use,  and  1,002/.  to  the  executors  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  Edward  VIL 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following  sums  allowed  to  members 
of  the  royal  family  :-25,000/.  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Conuaught ;  6.000L  to  Prmcess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holsteiu  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll;  6  000/.  to 
Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of  Battenberg;  3,000/  to  the  Grand  Duchess  ol  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz-  6  000/.  to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  ot  Albany;  6,000/.  to  the 
Duchess' of  Edinburgh  ;  and  6,000/.  to  each  of  the  late  King's  daughters. 

The  Heir  Apparent  has  an  income  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  uie 
payment  in  1911  on  his  account  being  84,5001. 

Sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  union  of  the 

crowns   of  England  and  Scotland  : — 

Date  of 
Accession. 


House  of  Shcart. 


Date  of  I 
Accession. 


Ho^ose  of  St^tart. 


James  I. 
Charles  I. 


1603      Anne. 
1625 


1702 


1649 
1653 

1660 
1685 

1689 
1694 


House  of  Hanover. 


George  I,    . 
George  II. 
George  III. 
George  IV. 
William  IV. 
Victoria 
Edward  Vli 
George  \. 


1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 
1910 


Commoruvecdth, 

Parliamentary  Executive 
Protectorate 

House  of  Stuart.  ■ 
Charles  II. 
Jaincs  II.  ... 

House  of  Stuart- Or  any  c. 
William  and  Mary    . 
William  III.    . 

1    THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  suDreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its  Constitution 
civen  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  writ  of  the  sovereign 
fssued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five 
days  previous  to  its  assembling.  i  ^„f  fi„. 

The  annual  session  extends  from  the  middle  ot  February  to  about  the 
end  of  August,  or  occasionally  later.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  proroga- 
tion and  Twit  all  Bills  which  have  not  been  passed  during  the  session  then 
lapse.  A  dissolution  may  occur  by  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign,  or  a^  is 
most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by  proclamation,  or  finally  by  lapse  ot  time 
the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  any  I  arhament^ 
being  five  years. 
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Importaiit  alterations  were  made  in  the  Constitution  by  the  Parliament 
Act,  1911  (1  and  2  Geo.  V,  ch.  13).  Under  this  Act,  all  Jlonev  Bills  (so 
oertitied  by  the  Speak-  r  of  the  House  of  Commons),  if  not  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  without  amendment,  may  become  law  without  their  con- 
cnrrence  on  the  royal  assent  being  signified.  Public  Bills,  other  than 
Money  Bills  or  a  Bill  extending  the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament,  if 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions,  whether  of  the 
same  Parliament  or  not,  and  rejected  each  time  (or  not  passed)  by  the  House  of 
Lords-,  may  become  law  without  their  concurrence  on  the  royal  assent  being 
signified,  provided  that  two  years  have  elapsed  between  the  second  reading 
in  the  hrst  session  of  the  House  ot  Commons,  and  the  third  reading  in  the 
third  session.  All  Bills  coming  under  this  Act  must  reach  the  House  of  Lords 
at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Finall}^,  the  Parliament 
Act  limits  the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament  to  five  years  instead  of  seven. 
The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats— (1)  by 
hereditary  right  ;  (2)  by  creation  of  the  sovereign  ;  (3)  by  virtue  of  office- 
Law  Lords  and  English  bishops  ;  (4)  by  election  for  life— Irish  peers  ;  (5) 
by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — Scottish  peers.  The  full  house 
would  consist  (in  1912)  of  686.  There  are,  besides,  15  peeresses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  3  Scottish  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  and  19 
Scottish  and  59  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers  of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  members  representing  County, 
Borough,  and  University  constituencies  in  the  three  Divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  one  under  21  years  ot  age  can  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  All  clerg3nnen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the 
Church  pf  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  disqualified  from 
sitting  as  members  ;  all  Government  contractors,  and  all  sheriflis,  and  re- 
turning officers  for  the  localities  for  which  they  act,  are  disqualified  both 
from  voting  and  from  sitting  as  members.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can 
be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Imt  non-representative  Irish  peers 
are  eligible. 

In  August,  1911,  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  provision  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  of  400/,  per  year  to  members,  other  than 
those  already  in  receipt  of  salaries  as  officers  of  the  House,  as  Ministers,  or 
as  officers  of  His  Majesty's  household.  This  provision  does  not  extend  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Every  elector  nmst  be  of  full  age,  and  must  be  registered  in  the  electoral 
lists.  Property  qualifications  are  restricted  to  counties  and  to  such 
boroughs  as  have  county  privileges.  In  England  they  are ;  the  holding  oi 
an  estate  (1)  in  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  40  shillings;  (2)  of  lands 
in  life  tenure  of  the  annual  value  of  5/.  ;  (3)  held  on  lease  of  at  least  60 
years  of  the  annual  value  of  51.,  or  of  at  least  20  years  of  the  annual  value 
of  501.  Similar,  but  not  identical,  qualifications  exist  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  counties,  occuxmtion  of  a 
tenement  ^^•hich  is  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  for  ^\•hich  the  rates 
have  been  paid  by  the  prescribed  date,  constitutes  a  qualification,  but  in 
English  boroughs  the  occupation  franchise  is  associated  with  6  months' 
residence,  and  in  Scotch  boroughs  with  12  months'  residence.  Every 
inhabitant  occupier  who  has  for  12  monthe,  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
inhabited  a  rated  dwelling-house  for  Avhich  the  rates  have  l)een  paid  is 
entitled  to  registration,  and  lodgers  occupying  for  12  months  the  same 
lodgings  of  the  value  of  10?.  a  year,  may  have  a  vote.     There  are,  besides, 
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some  ancient  franchises,  such  as  that  of  the  liverymen  of  the  City  of  London 
companies,  and  there  are  6  university  constituencies  in  which  graduates  on 
the  electoral  roll  are  electors.  Disqualified  for  registration  are  aliens  and 
persons  who  Avithin  a  year  have  received  parochial  poor  relief. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  electors.  By  an  annual  act 
voting  is  by  ballot. 

The  numbers  of  members  and  of  registered  electors  for  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1913,  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Gout 

s'TIES. 

Boroughs, 

Univeusities. 

Total. 

1913 

Members 

253 
39 
85 

Electors 

1 

Members 

Electors 

2,668,163 
318,720 
124,170 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

England  . 
Scotland. 
Ireland    ] 

1 

3,845,622 
477,816 
572,402 

237 
31 
16 

5 
2 
2 

22,277 

23,798 

5,048 

495 

72 

103 

6,536,062 
820,343 
701,620 

Total     . 

377 

4,895,840 

284 

3,1  J  1,062 

9 

51,123 

670 

8,058,025 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  called   during 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Victoria,  Edward  VII.,  and  George  V.  : — 


Reign 

Parliament 

When  met 

When  dissolved 

Existed 

Victoria 

1st 

11  Sept.  1837 

23  June  1841 

Y.    M.      D. 

3     9  12 

2nd 

19  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847 

5  11     4 

3rd 

21  Sept.  1847 

1  July  1852 

4     9  10 

4th 

20  Aug.  1852 

21  Mar.  1857 

4     7     1 

5th 

30  April  1857 

23  April  1859 

1  11  23 

6th 

31  May  1859 

6  July  1865 

6     1     6 

7th 

15  Aug.  1865 

11  Nov.  1868 

3     2  27 

8th 

10  Dec.   1868 

26  Jan.   1874 

5     1  16 

9th 

5  Mar.   1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6     0  19 

10th 

29  April  1880 

18  Nov.  1885 

5     6  20 

11th 

12  Jan.   1886 

26  June  1886 

0     5  14 

12th 

5  Aug.  1886 

28  June  1892 

5  10  23 

13th 

4  Aug.   1892 

24  July  1895 

2  11  20 

14th 

12  Aug.   1895 

25  Sept.  1900 

5     1  13 

15th 

3  Dec.  1900 

8  Jan.    1906 

5     1     5 

Edward  VII. 

1st 

13  Feb.  1906 

10  Jan.  1910 

3  11  24 

2nd 

15  Feb.  1910 

28  Nov.  1910 

0     9  14 

George  V.     . 

1st 

31  Jan.   1911 

1 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  vested 
nominally  in  the  Crown  ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of  Ministers, 
commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  dependent  on  the  possession 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  First  liord  of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry, 
and  on  his  recommendation  his  colleagues  are  appointed  ;  he  dispenses  the 
greater  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

Tlie  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members  : 

1,  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. — Right  Hon. 
H.  H.  Asqnith,  born  1852  ;  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;  called  to  the  Bar,  1876  ;  M.P.  for  East  Fifeshire 
since  1886  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  1892-95  ;  Chan- 
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cellor  cf  the  Exchequer,   December,  1905 — April,   1908.     Present  appoint- 
raert,  April,  1908. 

2.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. — Kight  Hon.  Viscount  Morley  of  Black- 
burn, bom  1838  ;  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ; 
called  to  the  Bar,  1873;  M.P.  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1893-95,  for  Mon- 
trose Burghs,  1896-1908  ;  raised  to  the  peerage,  1908  ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  December,  1905,  to  November,  1910.  Present  appointment, 
November,  1910. 

3.  Lord  High  Chancellor. — Right  Hon  Viscount  Haldane,  born  1856  ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen ;  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1879  ;  M.P.  for  Haddingtonshire  1885  to  1911.  Created  a  peer,  1911. 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  December,  1905,  to  .June,  1912,  Present 
appointment,  June,  1912. 

4.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Bart.,  born  1862  ;  educated  at  Winchester  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Berwick-ou-Tweed  Division  since  1885  ;  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1892-95.     Present  appointment,  December  11,  1905. 

5.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  Lord  Privy  Seal. — Right  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Crewe,  born  1858  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Houghton  in  1885  ;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1892-95  ;  created  Earl  of  Crewe  in  1895  and  Marquis 
in  1911  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  April,  1908,  to  November,  1910  ; 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  October,  1908  to  October,  1911,  reappointetl,  February, 
1912.      Present  appointment  as  Secretary  for  India,  November,  1910. 

6.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. — Right  Hon.  Reginald 
McKenna,  born  1863  ;  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge  ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1887;  M.P.  for  North  Monmouthshire  since 
1895  ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  December,  1905  ;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  1907  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  April,  1908  to 
October,  1911,     Present  appointment,  October,  1911. 

7.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. — Right  Hon.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  born 
1861  ;  educated  at  Eton  ;  M.P.  for  Rossendale  Division  of  Lancashire,  1904  ; 
Privy  Councillor,  1905  ;  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  December,  1905,  to 
November,  1910  ;  entered  the  Cabinet,  March,  1907.  Present  appointment, 
November,  1910. 

8.  Secretary  of  State  for  War.— K\g\it  Hon.  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Scely,  D.S.O. 
born  1868  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  :  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1897  ;  served  in  South  African  war  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
1900-01  ;  M.P.  for  Isle  of  Wight,  1900-06.  first  as  Unionist  and  then  as 
Liberal ;  for  Abercromby  division  of  Liverpool,  1906  to  January,  1910  ;  and 
for  Ilkeston  division  of  Derbyshire  since  March,  1910.  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  1908-11  ;  Under-Secretary  for  War,  1911  to  June,  1912. 
Present  appointment,  June,  1912 

9.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— ^\g\vt  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-George,  born 
1863  ;  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1884  ;  M.P.  for  Carnarvon  District  since  1890  ; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1905-08.  Present  appointment,  April, 
1908. 

10.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.— Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Spencer  Churchill, 
born  1874  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst ;  was  lieutenant  of  the 
4th  Hussars ;  was  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba ;  served  with  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897  (mentioned  in  despatches)  ;  with  the  Tirah 
Expedition,  1898  ;  with  the  Nile  Expedition,  1898  ;  in  South  Africa, 
1899-1900,   with  the  South  African  light  Horse  (was  taken  prisoner  but 
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escaped);  has  been  a  war  correspondent;  M.P.  for  Oldham,  1900-06,  first 
as  Unionist  and  then  as  Liberal  ;  for  N.W.  Manchester,  1906-08  ;  for  Dnndee, 
since  1908  •  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1905-08  ;  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 1907  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1908-10;  Home  Secretary, 
February,  1910  to  October,  1911.     Present  appointment,  October,  1911. 

11.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieidenant  of  Ireland.— 'R\g\it  Hon. 
Anc^ustine  Birrell ;  born  1850  ;  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  called 
to  tlie  Bar  in  1875  ;  M.P.  for  West  Fifeshire,  1889-95  ;  for  Bristol  (North), 
1906  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  December,  1905.  Present 
appointment,  January,  1907. 

12  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.— K\ght  Hon.  Sydney  Charles 
Bvxton,  born  1853  ;  educated  at  Clifton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
M  P.  for  Peterborough,  1883-85,  and  for  Poplar  since  1886  ;  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1892-95  ;  Postmaster-General,  1905-10.  Present 
appointment,  February  15,  1910. 

13.  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.— ^\^\i  Hon.  John  Burns, 
born  1858  ;  the  first  working  man  in  this  country  to  attain  Cabinet  rank  ; 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  London  County  Council  for  several  years  ; 
M.P,  for  Battersea  since  1892.     Present  appointment,  December  11,  1905. 

14.  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.— K\ght  Hon.  Joseph  Albert 
Pease,  born  1860:  educated  at  Tottenham  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Private  Secretary  to  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1893-95; 
M.P.  for  Tyneside  Division  of  Northumberland,  1892-1900,  for  Saffron 
Walden  Division  of  Essex,  1901-10,  for  Rotherham  Division  of  Yorkshire 
since  1910  ;  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1905-08  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  February,  1910  to  October,  1911.  Present  appointment, 
October,  1911. 

15.  Secretary  for  Scotland.— R\g\it  Hon.  T.  McKinnon  Wood,  born  1855  ; 
educated  at  Mill  Hill  School  and  University  College,  London  ;  chairman  of 
London  County  Council,  1898-99  ;  M.P.  for  St.  Rollox  Division  ot  Glasgow 
since  1906  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  Board  of  Education,  April  to 
October,  1908  ;  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Aff"airs,  1908-1911  ;  Financial 
Secretary  to  Treasury,  October,  1911,  to  February,  1912;  present  appoint- 
ment, February,  1912. 

16.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.— YAgh^t  Hon. 
Walter  Riinciman,  born  1870  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
M.P.  for  Oldham,  1889-1900;  for  Dewsbury  since  January,  1902  ;  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  1905-07  ;  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1907-08  ;  President  of  Board  .>f  Education, 
April,  1908  to  October,  1911.     Present  appointment,  October,  1911. 

17.  Postmaster-General.— R\g\it  Hon.  Herbert  Louis  Samuel,  born  1870  ; 
educated  at  University  College  School  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for 
the  Cleveland  Division  of  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorks  since  1902  ;  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  for  Home  Department,  1905-09  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
1909-10.     Present  appointment,  February  15,  1910. 

18.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  — ^\g\\t  Hon.  C.  E.  Hobhou-^e-y 
born  1862  :  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  ;  M.P.  for  East  Wilts.  1892- 
1900;  M.P.  for  East  Bristol  .since  1900;  Under-Secretary  for  India,  1907  ; 
Financial  Secretary  to  Treasury,  1908-11  ;  n)ade  Privy  Councillor,  1909. 
Present  appointment,  October,  1911. 

19.  First  Commissioner  of  Works.— ^ighi  Hon.  Earl  Beaucham'p,  born 
1872  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch,  Oxford  ;  Mayor  of  AVorcester, 
1895-6  ;  Member  of  London  School  Board,  1897-9  ;  Governor  of  New  South 
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Wales,  1899-1901  ;  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  June,  1910,  to  November, 
1910.     Present  appointment,  November,  1910. 

20.  Attorney- General. —The  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  D.  Isaacs,  K.C.,  born  1860  ; 
educated  at  University  College  School,  and  in  Brussels  and  Hanover  ;  called 
to  the  bar,  1887  ;  M.P.  for  Reading  since  1904  ;  Solicitor-General,  March  to 
October,  1910.  Present  appointment,  October,  1910.  Admitted  to  Cabinet 
in  1912. 

Not  in  the  Cabinet  are  : — 

The  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  the  Earl  oi  Aberdeen, 

Solicitor-General, — Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  A.  Simon,  K.C. 

Lord  Advocate. — A.  Ure,  K.C. 

Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. — A.  M.  Anderson,  K.C. 

Attorney -General  for  Ireland^. — Ignatius  O^Brien,  K.C. 

Solicitor -General  for  Ireland. — Thomas  F.  Molony,  K.C. 

Heads  of  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain  since  1846  r — 

Heads  of  Dates  of  ;  Heads  of  Dates  of 

Administrations  Appointment         \        Administrations  Appointment 

Lord  John  Russell  .  July  6,  1846  j  W.  E.  Gladstone   .  April  28,  1880 

Earl  of  Derby  .  Feb.  26,  1852'  Marquisof  Salisbury  June  24,  1885 

Earl  of  Aberdeen    .   Dec.  27,  1852  \  W.  E.  Gladstone   .   Feb.  6,  1886 

Viscount  Palmerston  Feb.  8,  1855  !  Marquis  of  Salisbury  August  3,  1886 

Earl  of  Derby         .  Feb.  22,  1858  W.  E.  Gladstone   .    August  15,  1892 

Viscount  Palmerston  June  17,  1859  Earl  of  Rosebery    .   March  5,  1894 

Earl  Russell  .         .    Oct.        ,  1865  Marquisof  Salisbury  June  25,  1895 

Earl  of  Derby         .   July  6,  1866  A.  J.  Balfour       .     July  12,  1902 

Benjamin  Disraeli.  Feb.  28,  1868  Sir  H.   Campbell- 

W.  E.  Gladstone    ,   Dec.  9,  1868  Bannerman       .     Dec.  4,  1905 

Benjamin  Disraeli.   Feb.  21,  1874  H.  H.  Asquith     .     April  8,  1908 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  20,  1913,  was  as  follows  : — 

Unionists 2S1 

Liberals 265 

Labour 40 

Nationalists 84 

(370 
IL  Local   Government. 

England  and  Wales. — In  each  county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  a 
Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  generally  also  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
records.  The  recommendation  of  persons  for  appointment  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  justices  of  the  peace  rests  with  the  Lords-Lieutenant,  but  local 
advisory  committees  are  now  being  set  up,  as  and  when  required,  to  advise  the 
Lords- Lieutenant  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  these  appointments.  The 
Lords-Lieutenant  are  the  presidents  of  the  County  Associations  formed 
under  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907,  and  their  duties 
as  such  relate  to  the  organisation,  equipping  and  maintenance  of  the 
Territorial  Forces.  Otherwise  their  duties  are  almost  nominal.  There 
is  also  a  sheriff,  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Crown,  an  under-sheriff,  a 
clerk  of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  County 
Councils,,  and  other  officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law — except  that  which  deals 
with  some  of  the  graver  offences — are  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into 
sixty-two  administrative  counties,  including  the  county  of  London,  which 
differ  in  area   from   the   geographical   counties.     For     each   administrative 
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county  there  is  a  popularly-elected  Council,  called  a  County  Council,  who 
co-opt  a  prescribed  number  of  aldermen,  either  from  their  own  body  or  from 
outside  it.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years,  half  of  them  retiring  every 
third  year.  A  councillor  is  elected  for  three  years.  Women  are  eligible. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils  extends  to  the  making  ol  county 
and  police  rates ;  levying  of  duties  on  licenses  for  carriages,  armorial 
healings,  gun>;.  dogs,  killing  and  dealing  in  game  ;  borrowing  of  money  ; 
supervision  of  county  treasurer;  management  of  county  halls  and  other  build- 
ings ;  licensing  of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses ;  mainten- 
ance atid  management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums;  maintenance  of  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  ;  management  of  bridges  and  main  roads  ;  regulation 
of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers  ;  control  of  officers  paid 
out  of  the  county  rate  ;  coroner's  salary,  fees,  and  district  ;  Parliamentary 
polling  districts  and  registration  :  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  allotments, 
weights  and  measures,  sale  of  food  and  drugs.  Under  Acts  of  1902  and 
19ol  the  County  Councils  are  local  education  authorities,  and  other  recent 
acts  have  in  minor  matters  extended  their  jurisdiction.  The  control  of 
the  county  police  is  vested  in  a  standing  joint  committee  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  magistratij  and  members  of  the  County  Council.  The 
London  iVl etropolitan  police  are,  however,  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

The  administrative  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London, 
are  subdivided  into  '  County  Districts  '  which  are  either  *  Urban  '  or  '■  Rural, ' 
as  the  case  may  be.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comprises  a  town 
or  a  small  area  more  or  less  densely  populated,  and  a  rural  district  takes  in 
several  country  parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  these  District  Councils, 
but  cannot  be  magistrates  ;  the  District  Councils  administer  the  Public 
Health  and  Highway  Acts,  and  also  exercise  powers  under  the  Housing  Acts. 
Urban  District  Councils  may  also  take  over  main  roads  from  the  County 
Councils  ;  provide  burial  grounds,  allotments,  baths  and  washhouses,  libraries, 
open  spaces,  museums,  isolation  hospitals,  &c.  ;  exercise  powers  under 
Provisional  Orders  or  Private  Acts  for  gasworks,  tramways,  electric  light 
and  power  works,  &c.  Any  urban  district  with  20,000  inhabitants  may  also 
be  a  local  education  authority.  The  Rural  District  Councils  may  also 
provide  allotments,  cemeteries,  &c.  ;  make  arrangements  for  an  adequate 
water  supply  ;  and  exercise  any  'Urban  powers*  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

In  every  civil  parish  in  a  'rural  district'  there  is  a  Parish  Meeting, 
at  which  every  parochial  elector  may  attend  and  vote.  In  such  parishes 
of  over  300  inhabitants  there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  Council.  Women  are 
eligible  for  election.  Parishes  of  less  than  300  inhabitants  may  have  Parish 
Councils  if  authorised  by  the  County  Council.  To  these  Parish  Councils 
have  been  transferred  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  old  Vestries,  including 
the  election  of  overseers,  and  in  addition  very  considerable  powers  oyer 
charities,  allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is  no  Parish 
Council  some  of  these  powers,  including  the  appointment  of  the  overseers, 
are  exercised  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can,  by 
petitioning  the  Local  Government  Board — which  is  the  supreme  Local 
Government  authority — obtain  part  or  all  of  the  powers  of  a  Parish  Council. 
Only  Parish  Meetings  may  have  power  to  ado])t  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Acts,  the  Burials 
Acts,  and  the  Public  Improvements  Acts 

The  main  central  authority  in  London,  the  metropolis,  is  the  County 
Council,  created  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  It  has  considerable 
powers  in  regard  to  public  health,  housing,  bridges  and  ferries,  asylums, 
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street  improvements,  education,  and  numerous  other  matters.  The  City 
Corporation  have  powers  respecting  f-anitation,  police,  bridges,  justice,  &c. 
in  tlie  City  of  London.  Apart  from  the  City,  London  is  divided  into  28 
metropolitan  boroughs,  under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  each  with 
a  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors  (women  are  eligible).  The  Councils  have 
powers  in  regard  to  public  health,  highways,  rating,  housing,  education,  &c. 
In  all  the  great  towns,  including  the  county  boroughs,  local  business  is 
administered  by  a  municipal  Corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Crown.  The  County  Boroughs  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Councils,  but  in  other  Municipal  Boroughs  these 
Councils  have  certain  powers  and  duties.  A  municipal  Corporation  consists 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected 
by  the  burgesses —practically  by  the  ratepayers.  The  councillors  serve  for 
three  years  (women  are  eligible),  one- third  retiring  annually  ;  the  aldermen 
are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the  mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also  by 
the  Council.  A  municipal  Corporation  has  practically  all  the  powers  of  an 
urban  district  council,  and  in  some  cases  municipal  boroughs  have  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace  and  maintain  their  own  police  force.  As  to  Poor 
Law  and  Education  administration,  see  'Pauperism  '  and  'Instruction.' 

Scotland. — By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  was  constituted.  It  consists  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  as  President,  the  Solicitor  General  of  Scotland,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  and  three  other  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Local 
Government  Act  which  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889  followed  in  its  main 
outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  year.  The  powers  of  local  administra- 
tion in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  Road 
Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  transferred  to  the  new  Councils,  which 
took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  1890.  The  Act  of  1894  provided 
that  a  Parish  Council  should  be  established  in  every  parish  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Parochial  Boards  and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Parish 
Councils  in  England.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as 
in  those  of  England,  with  bailies  and  provosts  instead  of  aldermen 
and  mayors.  There  are  in  Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs— (1)  Burghs 
of  barony ;  (2)  Burghs  of  regality  (no  practical  distinction  between 
these  two)  ;  the  counciis  of  these  two  classes  of  burghs  ceased  to  exist  in 
1893  by  statutory  enactment  ;  (3)  Royal  Burghs,  representatives  of  which 
meet  together  annually  in  a  collective  corporate  character,  as  the  *  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs, '  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs, 
which  possess  statutory  constitutions  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  ;  (5)  Police  Burghs,  constituted  under  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland) 
Act,  1892,  in  which  the  local  authority  are  the  Police  Commissioners. 
These  two  latter  burghs,  by  Acts  passed  in  1879  and  1895,  are  enabled  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention. 

Ireland.— 1\vQ  principal  county  authority  for  local  government  used  to 
be  the  grand  jury,  appointed  under  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c,  116  ;  but, 
by  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  popularly  elected  Councils  for  counties  and  rural  districts. 
The  councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  Council  of  each  county 
and  rural  district,  immediately  after  any  triennial  election,  may  choose  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  till  the  next  triennial  election.  The  ad- 
ministrative business  formerly  managed  by  the  grand  juries  and  presentment 
sessions  has  been  transferred  to  these  Cquncils,  and  in  addition  County 
Councils  have  now  certain  powers  and  functions  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  asylums  and  infirmaries.  The  appointment  of  coroner  is  now 
also  vested  in  the  County  Council.    The  business  relating  to  public  health  and 
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to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  rates  forraerl)^  vested  in  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians now  devolves  on  the  Rural  District  and  County  Council  respectively.  In 
urban  districts  the  Councilsof  these  districts  administer  matters  relating  to  pub- 
lic health  and  rates,  in  addition  to  business  transferred  to  them  from  the  grand 
jury  and  presentment  sessions.  The  administration  of  the  poor  relief  Acts 
is  exercised  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  Each  Board  comprises  the  councillors  of 
each  rural  district  in  the  union,  together  with  speciall}^  elected  representatives 
of  each  urban  district  in  the  union.  The  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford,  which  already  possessed  repre- 
sentative councils,  are  made  county  boroughs,  and  are  exempt  from  some 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  towns  are  partly  corporate  and  partly 
governed  by  Commissioners.  Certain  boroughs  have  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
councillors,  whose  powers  are  regulated  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.  The  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  borough,  such  as  lighting,  watching,  and  cleansing,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Council,  which  has  power  to  levy  rates  for  these  purposes.  In 
such  towns  as  have  no  charter  of  incorporation,  the  local  affairs  are  administered 
bv  a  body  of  Commissioners  (appointed  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act, 
1854,  or  by  a  local  Act),  who  have  powers  generally  to  discharge  the 
usual  municipal  functions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  to  defray  the 
cost  of  administration.  Towns  must  have  1,500  inhabitants  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  municipal  government  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  1854, 
and  any  municipal  town  may  be  constituted  an  urban  sanitary  district. 

By  the  Lonal  Authorities  (Ireland)  (Qualification  of  Women)  Act,  1911, 
women  are  eligible  for  election  and  to  act  on  county  and  borough  councils  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  census,  taken  April  3,  1911: 


Divisions 


England    . 

Wales 
Scotland   . 
Ireland 
Isle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 

Total     . 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 


Males 


Feniales 


50,890 

7,434 

30,405 

32,360 

227 

70 


16,421,298 

1,024,310 

2,307,603 

2,192,048 

23,953 

46,036 


121,386         22,015,248  23,353,842 


17,623,992 

1,000,892 

2,451,842 

2,198,171 

28,081 

50,864 


Total 
Population  on 
April  3,  1911 

34,045,290 

2,025,202 

4,759,445 

4,390,219 

52,034 

96,900 

45,369,090 


Population  at  each  of  the  four  previous  decennial  censuses 


Divisions 

1871 
21  495,131 

1881 
24,613,926 

1891 

1901 

England  .... 

27,489,228 

30,813,043 

Wales       .... 

1,217,135 

1.360,513 

1,513,297 

1,714,800 

Scotland  .... 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

Ireland     .... 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

4,704,750 

4,458,775 

Isle  of  Man 

54,042 

53,558 

55,608 

54,752 

Channel  Lslands 

90,596 

87,702 

92,234 

95,618 

Army,    Navy,  and  Mer-\ 
chant   Seamen  abroad/ 

216,080 
31,845.379 

215,374 
35,241,482 

224,211 

367,736 

Total,  United  Kingdom 

38,104,975 

41,976,827 

AREA   AND    POPULATION 


la 


Deceimial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  (  -  )  per  cent. 


— 

1871 

1881 
14-5 

1891 

117 

1901 

1911 

England  . 

13-4 

12-1 

105 

AVales 

9-5 

11-8 

117 

13-3 

18-1 

Scotland  . 

97 

11-2 

7-8 

11-1 

6-4 

Ireland    . 

-67 

-4-4 

-9-1 

-5-2 

-    17 

The  Islands     . 

0-8 
8-8 

-2-3 

47 

17 

-    1-0 

10-8 

8-2 

9-9 

9-1 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation  livino;  in  the  various  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  1861  to  1911  :— 


Divisions 

1S61 

1871 

67-5 

18S1 

1891 

1901 

73-4 

1911 

England 

64-6 

69-8 

72-2 

75-0 

AVales   .         .         .         . 

3-8 

3-8 

3-8 

3-8 

4-1 

4-5 

Scotland 

10-4 

106 

10-6 

107 

107 

10-5 

Ireland .         .         .         . 

19-8 

17-0 

14-6 

12-5 

10-6 

97 

Isle  of  Man  . 

■2 

•2 

•2 

•1 

•1 

•1 

Channel  Islands     . 

•3 

•3 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•2 

Army,  Navy,  and  Mercl 
Seamen  abroad 

iant\ 

•9 

•6 

7 

•5 

•9 

-■ 

111  19U1,  ill  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  280,905  persons  3  years  of  age  and  upwards,  or 
13'9i)er  cent,  of  the  total  population,  were  able  to  speak  Welsh  only,  and  648,919,  or  32'2 
per  cent,  able  to  speak  Welsh  and  English.  Tims  929,824,  or  4G-0per  cent.,  persons  could 
speak  Welsh.  In  1881  tlie  number  returned  was  950,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.  In  1901, 
in  Scotland,  28,106  persons  3  years  of  age  and  upwards,  or  '63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  could  speak  Gaelic  only,  and  202,700  or  4*53  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic  and 
English.  Thus  230,806,  or  5-lG  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic,  and  of  these,  111,466  were  in 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty.  In  1881  the  number  was  231,594,  or  6'20- 
per  cent.  In  19)1,  in  Ireland,  20,953,  or  '45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  could  sjieak  Irish 
only,  and  620,189,  or  13  91  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish  and  English.  Thus  641,142,  or 
14'36  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish.     In  1881  the  nuiiibei  was  949,932,  or  1820  per  cent. 


Estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  di\asions  (exclu- 
sive of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the  end  of  June: — 


Year 
(30  June) 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

England 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

■ 

Ireland 

1903 

42,245,403 

33,294,308 

4,535,201 

4,415,894 

1904 

42,609,678 

33,640,736 

4,563,530 

4,405,412 

1905 

42,978,588 

33,990,764 

4,592,036 

4,395,788 

1906 

43,358,371 

34,344,429 

4,620,720 

4,393,222 

1907 

.     43,734,635 

34,701,776 

4,649,586 

4,383,273 

1908 

44,120,134 

35,062,847 

4,678,629 

4,378,658 

1909 

44,515,297 

35,427,672 

4,707,858 

4,379,767 

1910 

44,911,346 

35,796,289 

•     4,737,268 

4,377,789 

1911 

45,288,97-4 

36,163,833 

4,749,673 

4,375,468 

1912 

45,652,741 

36,539,636 

4,738,300 

4,374,805 
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1.  England  and    Wales. 
The  census  population  of  England  and  Wales  1801  to  1911  :— 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


Population 


8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

152 
174 
206 

238 
273 
307 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Population 


20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
29,002,525 
32,527,843 
136,070,492 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

344 

389 
445 
497 

558 
618 


Poxmlation  of  England  and  Wales  and   of  the  Administrative  Counties 
and  County  Boroughs  in  1901  and  1911. 


Area    in 

Statute 

Acres 

(Land  and 

Inland 

Water.) 

Population. 

Increase  (+) 
or  Decrease 
( -  )  per  cent, 
between  1901 

1901. 

191L 

and  1911. 

Administrative  Counties:— 

England. 

Bedfordshire        .... 

302,942 

171,707 

194,588 

+  18-3 

Berkshire     .... 

456,491 

180,354 

195,811 

+  8-6 

Buckinghamshire 

479,300 

197,046 

219,551 

+  11-4 

Cambridgeshire  . 

315,168 

120,264 

128,322 

+  6-7 

Isle  of  Ely       .        .        . 

238,073 

64,495 

69,752 

+  8-2 

Cheshire       .... 

644,172 

593,885 

676,275 

+  13-9 

Cornwall      .... 

868,167 

322,334 

328,098 

+  1-8 

Cumberland. 

973,086 

266,933 

265,746 

-   0-4 

Derbyshire  .... 

645,097 

484,846 

560,013 

+15-5 

Devonshire  .... 

1,662,672 

436,938 

457,831 

+  4.7 

Dorsetshire .... 

625,612 

202,063 

223,260 

+10-5 

Durham       .... 

637,672 

768,024 

929,214 

+  21-0 

Essex  .... 

974,849 

816,640 

1,061,851 

+30-0 

Gloucestershire  . 

786,016 

321,442 

329,014 

+  2-4 

Herefordshire      . 

53S;,924 

114,125 

114,269 

+  0-1 

Hertfordshire 

404,523 

258,423 

311,284 

+  20-5 

Huntingdonshire. 

233,985 

54,125 

55,577 

+  2-7 

Kent    .... 

971,991 

936,240 

1,020,965 

+  9-0 

Lancashire  . 

1,066,529 

1,578,145 

1,739,320 

+10-2 

Leicestershire 

524,197 

225,911 

249,331 

+  10-4 

Lincolnshire — 

The  parts  of  Holland 

268  992 

77,610 

82,849 

+  6-S 

The  parts  of  Kesteven 

465,878 

103  962 

111,324 

+  7-1 

The  parts  of  Lindsey 

963,800 

1        206,528 

237,843 

+15-2 

London 

74.816 

;    4,536,267 

4,521,685 

-   0-3 

Middlesex    . 

148,701 

1        792,476 

1,126,465 

+42-1 

Monmouthshire  . 

345,048 

1        230,806 

312,028 

.      +35-2 

Norfolk 

1,303.570 

!        311,315 

321,733 

+  3-3 

Northamptonshire 

581,679 

1        207,485 

213,734 

+  3-0 

Soke  of  Peterborough 

53,464 

41,122 

44.718 

-1-  8-7 

Northumberland 

l,278,fi91 

1        304,730 

371,474 

+21-9 

Nottinghamshire 

529,188 

i       274,716 

344,194 

+25-3 

Oxfordshire 

475,968 

!       137,124 

146,221 

+  6-6 

Rutlandshire 

97,273 

I         19.709 

20,846 

+  3-2 

Shropshire  . 

861,800 

1       239,783 

246,307 

+  2-7 
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Area  in 
Statute 

Population. 

Increase  (+) 

Acres. 

or  Decrease 

(Land  and 

( - )  per  cent. 

Inland 

between  1901 

Water.) 

1901. 

1911. 

and  1911. 

Somersetshire     .        .        .        . 

1,034,259 

385,111 

''       407,304 

+  5 -SB 

Southampton 

942,501 

363,650 

433,566 

+  19-2 

Isle  of  Wight 

94,145 

82,418 

1         88,186 

+  7-0 

Staffordshire 

710,844 

671,490 

738,990 

+10-1 

Suffolk,  East 

549,241 

189,170 

203,223 

+  7-4 

Suffolk,  West 

3fl0,916 

117,553 

;       116,905 

-    0-6 

Surrey . 

452,817 

519,766 

676,027 

+  30-1 

Sussex,  East 

517.067 

218,399 

242,146 

-MO-9 

Sussex,  West 

401.839 

151,276 

176,308 

-fl6-5 

Warwickshire 

563.117 

347,722 

408,227 

+17-4 

Westmorland 

505,330 

64,409 

63,575 

-  1-3 

Wiltshire     . 

864,101 

271,394 

286,822 

+  5-7 

Worcestershire 

472,487 

357,402 

427,026 

+  19-5 

Yorkshire,  East  Ridiii 

g 

741,172 

144,748 

,       154,768 

-f  6-9 

Yorkshire,  North  Riding 

1,359,600 

286,036 

314,779 

+10-0 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding 

1,073,550 

1,389,176 

1,584,880 

-fl4-l 

Wales. 

Anglesey 

176,630 

50,606 

50,928 

+  0-0 

Brecknockshire  . 

469,281 

54,213 

59,287 

+  9-4 

Cardiganshire 

443,189 

61,078 

59,879 

-    2-0 

Carmarthen  shire 

588,472 

135,328 

160,406 

-fl8-5 

Carnarvonshire  . 

365.986 

125,649 

125,043 

-   0-5 

Denbighshire 

426,084 

131,582 

144,783 

+  10-0 

Flintslaire    . 

163,025 

81,485 

92,705 

+  13-8 

Glamorganshire  . 

489,529 

531,833 

742,998 

+39-7 

Merionethshiie    . 

422,372 

48,852 

45.565 

-   6-7' 

Montgomeryshire 

510,110 

54,901 

53,146 

-   3-2 

Pembrokeshire    . 

393,003 

87,894 

89,960 

+  2-4 

Radnorshire         .... 

301,165 

23,281 

22,590 

-   3-0 

Total  Counties  :  England  and 

Wales 

36,820,226 

22,543,995 

25,200,520 

-fir8 

County  Boroughs. 

Barrow-in-Furness     . 

11,023 

57,586 

63.770 

+  10-7 

Bath,  City  of 

3,3S3 

49,839 

50,721 

+  1-s 

Birkenhead  . 

3,848 

110,915 

130,794 

+  17-9 

Birmingham,  City  of  . 

13.478 

523,179 

525,833 

+  0-5 

Blackburn  . 

7.418 

129,216 

133,052 

+  3-0 

Blackpool    . 

3,601 

47,348 

58,371 

-f23-3 

Bolton. 

15,279 

168.215 

180,851 

-f  7-5 

Bootle  .... 

1,947 

60.235 

69,876 

-fl6-0 

Bournemouth 

5,742 

59,762 

78,674 

-f31-6 

Bradford,  City  of. 

22,881 

279,767 

288,458 

+  8-1 

Brighton 

2,536 

123,478 

131.237 

+  6-3 

Bristol,  City  of   . 

17,460 

339.042     : 

357,04S 

-r  5-3 

Burnley 

4,00.-. 

97.043     ' 

106,322 

+  9-6 

Burton-upon-Trent     . 

4,203 

50,386 

48,266 

-    4-2 

Bury    .... 

5.907 

58,029     1 

58,648 

+  1-1 

Canterbury,  City  of    . 

8,975 

24,899     ! 

24,626 

-    1-1 

Cardiff,  City  of    . 

6,373 

164,333     1 

182,259 

-i-10-9 

Cliester,  City  of  . 

2,862 

38,309 

39,028 

+  1-0 

Coventry,  City  of 

4,147     I 

69,978 

106,349 

+52-0 

Croydon 

9.012     1 

133,895 

169,561 

4-26-6 

Derljy  .... 

5,272     ! 

114,848 

123.410 

-f  7-5 

Devonport  . 

3,152 

.  70,437 

81,678 

-fio-o 

Dudley. 

3,546 

48,733     ! 

51,079 

+  4-8 

Eastbourne  . 

6,472 

43,574     1 

54,542 

-f-20-O 

Exeter,  City  of    . 

3,166 

47,185 

48,664 

-f  3-1 

Gatd'shead    . 

.3,132 

109,888 

116,917 

+  6-4 

Gloucester,  City  o 

f 

2,818 

47,955 

50,035 

+  4-3 
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Great  Yarmouth . 

Grimsby 

Halifax 

Hastings 

Huddersfield 

Ipswich 

Kingston-upon-HuU,  Citj'  of 

Leeds,  City  of     . 

Leicester 

Lincoln,  City  of  . 

Liverpool,  City  of 

Manchester,  City  of    . 

Merthyr  Tydvil   . 

Middlesbrough    . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  City  of 

Newport  (Monmouth) . 

Northampton 

Norwich,  City  of 

Nottingham,  City  of  . 

Oldham 

Oxford,  City  of 

Plymouth     . 

Portsmouth . 

Preston 

Reading 

Rochdale 

Rotherham  . 

St.  Helens  . 

Salford 

Sheffield,  City  of. 

Smethwick  . 

Southampton 

Southport    . 

South  Shields 

Stockport    . 

Stoke-on-Trent    . 

Sunderland  . 

Swansea 

Tvnemouth  . 

Walsall 

Warrington  . 

West  Bromwich  . 

West  Ham   . 

West  Hartlepool . 

Wigau  .... 

Wolverhampton . 

Worcester,  City  of 

York,  City  of       . 

Total  County  Boroughs  : 
England  and  Wales. 

Total  England  and  Wales 


Area  in 
Statute 
Acres. 
(Land  and 
Inland 
Water.) 


3,598  . 
2,868 

13,983 
4,495 

11,859 
8,112 
9,042 

21,593 
8,582 
3,755 

16,642 

21,645 

17,761 
2,685 
8,452 
4,504 
3,469 
7,896 

10,935 
4,736 
4,719 
2,374 
6,100 
3,971 
5,876 
6,446 
6,001 
7,284 
5,202 

23,662 
1,929 
4,604 
5,144 
2,399 
5,488 
11,142 
3,357 
5,202 
4,372 
7,483 
3,057 
5,859 
4,683 
2,684 
5,083 
3,525 
3,185 
3,730 


Population. 


1901. 


51,316 
63,138 
104,944 
65,528 
95,047 
66,630 
240,259 
428,968 
211,579 
48,784 
704,134 
644,873 
69,228 
91,302 
247,023 
67,270 
87,021 
113,922 
239,743 
137,246 
49,336 
107,636 
188,928 
112,989 
72,217 
83,114 
54,349 
84,410 
220,957 
409,070 
54,539 
104,824 
48,083 
100,858 
92,832 
214,712 
146,077 
94,537 
51,366 
86,430 
64,242 
65,175 
267,358 
62,627 
82,428 
94,187 
46,624 
77,914 


517,311 


37,337,537 


9,983,848 


1911. 


55,905 
74,659 
101,553 
61,145 
107,821 
73,932 
277,991 
445,550 
227,222 
57,285 
746,421 
714,333 
80,990 
104,767 
266,603 
83,691 
90,064 
121,478 
259,904 
147,483 
53,048 
112,030 
231,141 
117,088 
75,198 
91,428 
62,483 
96,551 
231,357 
454,632 
70,691 
119,012 
51,643 
108,647 
108,682 
234,534 
151,159 
114.663 
58.816 
92,115 
72,166 
68,332 
289,030 
63,923 
89,152 
95,328 
47,982 
82,282 


Increase  (+) 
or  Decrease 
( -  )  per  cent, 
between  1901 
and  1911. 


10,869,972 


32,527.843     1  36,070,492 


+  8-9 
+  18-2 

-  3-2 

-  6-7 
-fl3-4 
-fll-0 
-fl5-7 
-f  3-9 
+  7-4 
+  17-4 
+  6-0 
-flO-8 
+  17-0 
4-14-7 
+  7-9 
-f24-4 
+  3-5 
+  6-6 
-f-  8-4 
-f  7-5 
+  Tb 
+  4-1 
+  22-3 
-f  3-6 
-f  4-1 

-fio-o 

-fl5-0 
-fl4-4 
-+-  4-7 
-fll-1 
-I- 29 -6 
-fl3-5 
+  7-4 
-f  7-7 
-fl7-l 
-f  9-2 
+  3-5 
-f21-3 
-fl4-5 
+  6-6 
-+-12-3 
+  4-8 
+  8-1 
+  2-1 
-f  8-2 
+  1.2 
+  2-9 
+  5-6 


+  8-9 


4-10-9 


The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in   1901    was 
6,266,496;    uninhabited,    449,396;     building    62,296;    against    5,451,497 
uninhabited,  372,184  ;  building,  38,387  in  1891. 

Assuming  that  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  urban,  and  the 
population  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  urban  and  rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1901  and  1911, 
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their  percentage  of  increase  during  the  decennium,  and  percentage  of  popu- 
lation living  in  the  different  classes  of  towns  : — 


No.  of 
Districts 

Aggregate  population 

Percentage 

of 

increase 

Percentage 
of  Popula- 
tion in  1911 

1901 

1911 

250,000  and  upwards 
100,000—250,000       . 

50,000—100,000      . 

20,000—  5<t,000      . 

10,000—  20,000      . 
3,000—  10,000       . 
Under  3,000     . 

12 
32 
53 
148 
231 
453 
208 

8,859,683 
3,981,499 
3,(45,692 
3,932,829 
2,767,843 
2,373,186 
370,386 

9,147,488 
4,546,594 
3,556,927 
4,622,484 
3.256,011 
2,643,738 
389,694 

3-3  25 
14-2  13 
16-8  \  10 
17-6  i  13 
16-8  I  9 
11-4         \  \           8 

5-2           )           ^ 

Total  Urban 
Rural 

1.137 
657 

25,351,118 
7,176,725 

28,162.936 
7,907,556 

11-1 
10-2 

78 
22 

Total  Population 

—         '  32,527,843 

36,070,492 

10-9 

100 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  City  of  London,  coinciding  with  the 
registration  City  oF  London,  has  an  area  of  675  acres,  and  in  1901  had  a 
night  population  of  26,923,  and  in  1911,  19,657.  A  day  census  of  the 
City  of  London,  taken  on  April  25,  1911,  gave  a  population  of  364,061.  The 
previous  day  census,  taken  in  1891,  gave  a  total  of  301,384.  The  registration 
County  of  London  (the  London  for  purposes  of  the  Census,  the  registration 
of^  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  for  poor  law  puiposes),  coinciding 
with  the  administrative  county,  has  an  area  of  74,816  acres,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  the  collective  area  of  the  London  parliamentary  boroughs. 
The  population  of  registration  London,  of  the  'Outer  Ring,'  and  of 
'  Greater  London,' (the  area  covered  by  the  City  and  Metropolitan  police), 
according  to  the  census  returns  of  1891,  1901  and  1911,  was  :— 


— 

1891 

1901 

4.536,267 
2,045,135 

1911 

Registration  London 
'  Outer  Ring '    . 

4,227,954 
1,405,852 

5,633,806 

4,521,685 
2,729,673 

'  Greater  London '1    . 

6,581,402 

7,251,358 

1  Area  about  693  square  miles. 
Occupation   statistics  of  the  population  aged    10   years   and  upwards  in 


- 

Males 

Females                  Total 

1 

Professional  class 

Domestic          ,, 

Commercial      ,, 

Agricultural  and  fishing  class    . 

Industrial  class 

Unoccupied  class 

651,543 
304,195 
1,779,685 
1,094,765 
6,326,788 
1,977,283 

321,142 

1,690,722 

78,769 

57,730 

2,023,388 

9,017,834 

13,189,585 

972,685 
1,994,917 
1,858,454 
1,152,495 
8,350,176 
10,995,117 

Total      . 

12,134,259 

25,323,844 
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2.  Scotland. 

Area  29,796  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in  number,  but  ex- 
cluding inland  water  609  square  miles.   ,      ,  ,  ,  ,  ^^,. . 

Population  (including  military  in  the  barracks  and  seamen  on  boaid 
vessels  in  the  harbours)  at  the  dates  of  the  several  censuses  :- 


I 


I  i 

Date  of 
Enumeration 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


Population 


1,608,420 
1.805,864 
2,091,521 
2,364,386 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


54 
60 
70 
79 
88 
97 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Population 


3,062,294 
3,360,018 
3,735,573 
4,025,647 
4,472,103 
4,760,904 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

100 
113 
125 
135 
150 
IGO 


There  are  33  civil  counties,   grouped  under  eight  geographical  divisions 
as  follows : — 


I.  Northern. 

1.  Shetland 

2.  Orkney 

3.  Caithness 

4.  Sutherland 

II.  North-Western. 

5.  Ross  and  Cromarty 

6.  Inverness 

III.  North- E as Leni. 

7.  Nairn 

8.  Elgin  (or  Moray)     . 

9.  Banff 

10.  Aberdeen 

11.  Kincardine 

IV.  East-Midland. 

12.  Forfar 

13.  Perth 

14.  Fife  .... 

15.  Kinross    . 

16.  Clackmannan  . 

V.  West-Midland. 

17.  Stirling    . 

18.  Duniharton 
Argyll 
Bute 

VI.  South-West  em. 
Renfrew  . 
Ayr  .... 
Lanark 

VII.  Sonth-Eastcrn. 
Linlithgow 

•Edinburgh 

26.  Haddington      . 

27.  Berwick  . 

28.  Peebles     . 

29.  Selkirk     . 


19. 

20. 

2L 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 


Area  in 

Statute 

Acx-es 


352,810 

240,347 

438,833 

1,297,914 

1,977,248 
2,695,094 

104,252 
304,931 
403,053 
1.261,521 
244,482 

559,037 
1,595,802 

322,844 
52,410 
34,927 

288,842 

157,433 

1,990,472 

139,658 

153,332 

724,523 
562,821 

76,861 
234,325 
170,971 
292,535 
222,240 
170,793 


Population 


1901 


28,166 
28,699 
33,870 
21,440 


1911 


27,911 
25,897 
32,010 
20,179 


0-9 
9-8 
5-5 
5-9 


70,450 

77,364 

+ 

1-2 

90,104   1 

87,272 

— 

3  1 

9,291 

9,319 

4- 

0-3 

44,800 

43,427 

- 

3-1 

61,488   1 

61,402 

— 

0-5 

304.439   1 

312,177 

-f 

2-5 

40,923 

41,008 

+ 

0-2 

284,082 

281,417 

- 

0-9 

123,283 

124,342 

+ 

0-9 

218,840 

267,739 

+ 

22-3 

6,981 

7,527 

+ 

VS 

32,029 

31,121 

— 

2-8 

142,291 

160,991 

+  13-1 

113,805 

139,831 

-f  22-8 

73,642 

70,902 

— 

3-V 

18,787 

18,186 

-' 

3-2 

2«iS,980 

314,552 

+  16-9 

254,468 

268,337 

+ 

5-5 

1,339,327 

1,447,034 

+ 

8-0 

65,708 

80,155 

-f  22  0 

488,796 

507,1366 

+ 

3-9 

38,665 

43,254 

-\-  11-9 

30,824 

29,643 

- 

3-6 

15,066 

;     15,258 

+ 

l-i 

23,356 

1     24,601 

+ 

b-6 
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VI 1 1.  Soutliern. 

30.  Roxburgh 

31.  Dumfries 

32.  Kirkcudbright 

33.  Wigtown 


Total  Scotland 


Area  in 
Statute 
Acres 


426,028 
686,302 
575,832 
311,984 


17,069,966 


Population 


1901 


48,801 
72,571 
39,383 
32,685 


4,472,103 


1911 


47,192 
72,825 
38,367 
31,998 


4,760,004 


+   I 


CO 

CS 
11 

C 

3  c«  « 
Q 

-  3-3 

+  0-4 

-  2-6 

-  2-1 

-Kif) 

Inhabited  houses  1901,   926,914  ;  uninhabited,  59,420  ;  building,  9,062. 

.nn^^o'^n.^i"^  /''  *'"'"'''  '''^^  ^"^'^  ^'^^^  inhabitants,  in  villages  Avith  from 
300  to  2,000  inhabitants,  and  in  rural  disticts  :— 


Groups  of  Districts 


Towns 
Villages 
Rural  districts 

Total    . 


1891 

1901 

Population 

Per  cent. 

65-37 
11-57 
23-06 

Population 

Per  cent. 

2,631,298 
465,836 
928,517 

3,120,241 
466,053 
885,009 

69-77 
10-42 
19-81 

4,025,647 

100-00 

4,472,103 

100-00 

In  the  towns  the  population  increased  in  the  ten  years,  1891-1901    18-58 
percent.  ;  in  the  villages,  O'OS  per  cent.  ;  in  the  rural  districts  it  decreased 
|4  bO  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  whole  country  being  11-09  per  cent. 

Population  of  the  principal  burghs  :-— 


Burghs 


Glasgow  1 . 
Edinburgh  i 
Dundee  i 
Aberdeen 
Go  van  i 
Paisley 
Leith 
Greenock  ^ 
Partick      . 


Pop.  in 
1901. 


775,. 594 

317,459 

162,982 

153,503 

82,174 

79,363 

77,439 

68,911 

54,298 


Pop.  in 
1911 


784,496 
320,318 
165,004 
163,891 
89,725 
84,477 
80.489 
75,140 
66,848 


Burghs 

Pop.     in 

Pop.  in 

1901 

1911 

Coatbridge 

!         .86,991 

43,287 

1  Afotlierwell  i  . 

31,144 

40,378 

1  Kirkcaldy 

34,079 

.-^9.600 

Hamiltfin 

.82,775 

38,644 

Clydebanki     . 

20,^98 

37,547 

Perth  1     . 

33,995 

.35,>-51 

j  Kilmarnock     . 

34,165 

34,729 

'  Falkirk    . 

29,280 

33.509 

Ayr. 

28,697       : 

32,9t-5 

c  2 
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The  occupations  of  the  population  aged  10  years  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  were  as  follows  :— 


Professional  . 
Domestic 
Commercial  . 
Agricultural  and  fishing 
Industrial 
Unoccupied  and    non-produc- 
tive    ,  .         .         •         • 

Total      .         .         •         • 


Males 


67,827 

26,755 

221,579 

196,581 

878,446 


Females 


33,234 

174,475 

24,136 

40,730 

319,049 


Total 


101,061 
201,230 
245,715 
237,311 
1,197,495 


264,893    ;     1,198,618    ^     1,463,511 


1,656,081    '     1,790,242    i     3,446,323 


3.   Ireland. 
Area  32,605  s-iuare  miles  ;  population  at  different  census  periods  :- 


Year  of 
Census 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


Population 


5,395,456 
5,937,856 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 
6,552,385 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 


166 
186 
209 
239 
251 
201 


Year  of 
Census 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Population 

5,798,564 
5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 
4,390,219 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 


178 
167 
159 
144 
137 
135 


Population,  of  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  at  the  censuses  of  1901 
and  1911  :— 


Counties 
and  County  Boroughs 


Province  of  Leinster. 
Carlow    . 
Dublin  County 
Dublin  C.B 
Kildare   . 
Kilkenny 
King's 
Longford 
Louth 
Meatii 
Queen's  . 
Westnieath 
"  Wexford . 
Wicklow. 


Area  in 

Statute  Acres| 

(exclusive 

of  water) 


221,485 
218,873 
7,911 
418,645 
509.458 
49:1,263 
257,770 
202,181 
577,735 
424,838 
434,665 
580,950 
499,957 


Total  Population 


1901 


37,748 

157,568 

290,638 

63,566 

79,159 

60,187 

46,672 

65,820 

67,497 

57,417 

61.629 

104,104 

60,824 


1911 


36,252 

172,394 

304,802 

66,627 

74,962 

56,632 

43,820 

63,665 

65,091 

54,629 

59,986 

102,273 

60,711 


Increase  {+)  or 

Decrease  (  -  ) 

per  cent,  between 

1901  and  1911 


Total  of  Leinster 


4,847,731     !      1,152,829  1,162,044 


-4-0 
+9-4 
+  4-9 
-f4-8 
-5-3 
-5-6 
-6-1 
-3-3 
-3-6 
-4-9 
-2-7 
-1-8 
-0-2 


-i-0-8 
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Population  of  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  at  the  censuses  of  1901 
and  1911  (cont.)  : — 


Area  in 

Total  Ponnlation 

Increase  (+)  or 

Counties 

Statute  Acres 
(exclusive 

Decrease  (-) 

and  County  Boroughs 

1901 

1911 

percent,  between 

of  water) 

1901  and  1911 

Province  of  Munster. 

Clare       

788,336 

112,334 

104,282 

-7-2 

Cork  County  . 

1,841,035 

328,489 

315,431 

-4-0 

Cork  C.B. 

2,081 

76,122 

76,673 

+0-7 

Kerry 

1,161,752 

165,726 

159,691 

-3-6 

Limerick  County  . 

661,574 

107,947 

104,551 

-3-1 

Limerick  C.B. 

2,. 385 

38,151 

38,518 

+1-0 

Tipperary 

1,051,304 

160,232 

152.433 

-4-9 

Waterford  County . 

453,051 

60,418 

56,502 

-6-5 

WaterfordC.B. 

1,438 

26,769 

27,464 

+2-6 

Total  of  Munster     . 

5,963,556 

1,076,188 

1,035,495 

-3-8 

Province  of  Ulster. 

Antrim 

702,654 

196,090 

193,864 

-ri 

Armagh  . 

312,772 

125,392 

120,291 

-41 

Belfast  C.B.  . 

14,937 

349,180 

386,947 

+  10-8 

Cavan 

467,025 

97,541 

91,173 

-6-5 

Donegal  . 

1,193,641 

173,722 

168,537 

-3-0 

Down 

608,862 

205,8^9 

204,303 

-0-S 

Fermanagh     . 

417,912 

65,430 

61,836 

-5-5 

Londonderry  County 

512,691 

104,612 

99.845 

-4-5 

Londonderry  C.B. 

2,579 

39,892 

40,780 

+  2-2 

Monaghan 

318,990 

74,611 

71.455 

-4-2 

Tyrone    .... 

779,563 

150,567 

142,665 

-5-3 

Total  of  Ulster 

5,331, 62(i 

1,582,826 

1,581,696 

-0-1 

Province  of  Connauglit. 

Galway 

1,467,850 

192,549 

182,224 

-5-4 

Leitrim   .... 

376,510 

69,343 

63,582 

-8-3 

M;iyo 

1,333,356 

199,166 

192,577 

-3-5 

Roscommon    . 

. 

608,290 

101,791 

93,956 

-7-7 

Sligo 

442,205 

84,083 

79,045 

-6-0 

Total  of  Connauglit 

4,228,211 

646,932 

610,984 

-5-6 

Total  of  Ireland 

• 

20,371,124 

4,458,775     ; 

4,390,219 

-1-5 

The  population  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs  was  375,135  in  1901,  and 
403,030  in  1911. 

Inhabited  houses,  1911,  861,057  against  858,158  in  1901,  870,578  in 
1891,  914,108  in  1881,  and  961,380  in  1871. 

Uninhabited  houses,  1911,  68,938  ;  1901,  74,321  ;  1891,  69,320. 

The  civic  population  in  1911  was  distributed  as  follows  :— 


In  Towns  of 

No.  of 
Towns 

Inhabitants 

Per  cent. of  Total 
Population 

Over  100,000       .... 

Between  50,000  and  100,000 

,,        20,000  and    50,000 

10,000  and    20,000 

,,          5,000  and    10,000 

2,000  and      5,000 

2 

1 

5 

14 
23  . 
64 

691,749 
76,673 
173,896 
169,554 
152,270 
206,453 

15-5 
1-7 
4-0 
3-9 
3-5 
4-7 

Total 

109 

■  1,470,595 

33-5 
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The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  1911 
and  1901 :— 


— 

Males 

Females 

Total,  1911       j 

Total,  1901 

1 

Professional  class  . 
Domestic          ,,     . 
Commercial      ,, 
Agricultural     , , 
Industrial         ,, 
Indefinite  and  non- 
productive 

103,603 
25,831 
101,396 
721,669 
434,699 

804,850 

37,531 
144,918 

9,747 

59,198 

178,698 

1,768,079 

141,134     i 
170,749    ! 
111,143    j 
780,867 
613,397 

2,572,929 

131,035 
219,418 
97,889 
876,062 
639,413 

2,494,958 

Total 

2,192,048 

2,198,171 

4,390,219 

4,458,775 

4.   Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 
The   population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas   was  found  to  be  as 
follows  at  the  census  of  April  3,  1911  : — 


Area 
square  miles 

Population 

Increase 

1901 

1911 
52,034 

51,903 
44,997 

per    cent. 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands- 
Jersey   .... 
Guernsey,  kc. 

227 

Acres 
28,717 
12,605 

182,122 

54,752 

52,576 
43,042 

-5-0 

-1-3 
+  4-5 

Total  . 

150,370 

148,934 

-1-0 

Population  of  the  Islands  at  different  dates  :- 


Islands 

1881 

1891 

1901 

54,752 
52,576 

i-  43,042 

J 

1911 

Isle  of  Man 

Jersey      .... 
Guernsey, Herm,  andJethou 
Alderney  .... 
Sark  and  Brechou     . 

53,558 

52,445 

32,638 

2,048 

571 

55,608 

54,518 

35,287 

1,857 

572 

52,034 
51,903 

44,997 

Total . 

141,260 

147,842 

150,370 

148,934 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

England  avd  Wales. 


Estimated 

1 

Year 

Population 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

at  30th  Jnne 
28,763,673 

562,248 

1890 

869,937 

38,412       ' 

223,028 

1900 

32,249,187 

927,062 

36,814 

587,830 

257,480 

1908 

35,062,847 

940,383 

37-531 

520,456 

264,040 

1909 

35,427,672 

914,472 

37,509 

518,003 

260,544 

1910 

35,796,289 

896,962 

36,635       ! 

483,247 

267,721 

1911 

36,163,833 

881,241 

37,508 

527,864 

274,575 

POPULATION 
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The  Registrar-General's  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  each  year  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  which  prevailed  in  the  intercensal  period  im- 
mediately preceding,  has  since  been  maintained. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in  1911  was  4 '3 
per  cent.,  having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per  cent,  in  1845.  In  1910 
the  minimum  was  2*6  per  cent,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  the  maximum 
8*8  per  cent,  in  Anglesey.  The  percentage  for  London  was  4'1.  The 
births  and  deaths  are  exclusive  of  still-born. 

In  1910  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was  1,040  male  to 
1,000  female. 

Scotland. 


Estimated 

Year 

Population 
at  30th  J  nne 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1890 

4,003,132 

121,526 

9,167 

79,004 

27,469 

1900 

4,436,958 

131,401 

8,534 

82,296 

32,444 

1908 

4,678,629 

131,337 

8,613 

77,839 

31,583 

1909 

4,707,858 

128,582 

8,840 

74,594 

30,092 

1910 

4,737,268 

124,000 

8,492 

72,245 

30,866 

1911 

4,749,673 

121,811 

8,670 

71,726 

31,811 

Proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1911  7 '12  per  cent.,  varying  from  3*9 
per  cent,  in  Dumbartonshire  to  14  "7  in  Wigtownshire.  Proportion  of  male 
to  fema'e  births  in  1911  was  1,046  to  1,000.  t^. 

Ireland. 


Estimated 

Year 

Population 
at  30th  June 

Tod:  Bivlb 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1890 

4,716,996 

105,254 

2,827 

85,850 

20,990 

1900 

4,468,501 

101,459 

2,702 

87,606 

22,311 

1908 

4,378,658 

102,039 

2,590 

76,891 

22,734 

1909 

4,379,767 

102,759 

2,762 

74,973 

22,650 

1910 

4,377,789 

101,963 

2,833 

74,894 

22,112 

1911 

4,374,584 

101,758 

2,801 

72,475 

23,473 

Proportion  of  illegitimate  births  1911  Ava:i  2-S  per  cent.,  varying  from  0'7 
in  Connaught  to  3*7  in  Ulster.  The  proportion  of  mnle  to  female  births 
in  Ireland  in  1911  was  1,064  to  1,000. 


2.  Emigration  and  Immigration. 

In  the  thirty-eight  years  1815-1852,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  3,463,592.  Up  to  1852  the  emigration  returns 
made  no  distinction  betw^een  British  subjects  and  foreigners;   but  from  1853 
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onwards  the  number  of  emigrants  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  origin,  and 
total  number,  including  foreigners,  to  places  out  of  Europe  are  given  as  follows  : 


— 

English 
and  Welsh 

Scotch 

Irish 

Total  from 

U.K.  ife 
British  Ool. 

1,312,683 

Total  including 
foreigners 

1853-60 

454,422 

121,530 

736,731 

1,582,475 

1861-70 

605,165 

148,082 

818,582 

1,571,829 

1,967,570 

1871-80 

970,565 

165,651 

542,703 

1,678,919 

2,228,396 

1881-90 

1,548,965 

275,095 

734,480 

2,558,535 

3,555,655 

1891-1900 

1,095,891 
4,675,008 

185,982 

460,917 

1,742,790 

2,661,882 

1853-1900 

896,340 

3,293,408 

8,864,756 

11,995,928 

1901-05 

772,428 

162,961 

235,450 

1,170,839 

2,013,799 

1906-10 

1,103,106 

294,458 

250,011 

1,670,625 

2,672,334 

1911 

302,689 

88,852 

49,280 

454,5271 

623,425 

1912 

— 

— 

467,712 

656,756 

i-  Including  13,706  British  Colonial  in  1911. 

Destination  of  emigrants,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreigners* 
1911,  to  places  out  of  Europe  : — 


Destination                J^^f  «Jj,^ 

Scotch 

23,441 

41,218 

13,377 

5,389 

5,427 

Ir-ish 

Total 
British  & 
Colonials 

Total 

United  States       .        .            60,054 
British  N.  America      .           129,241 
Australasia  .        .        .            62,533 
British  S.  Africa          .            23,024 
Other  places.        .         .            27,837 

36,613 

6,807 

3,553 

996 

1,311 

121,814 

184,860 

80,770 

30,777 

36,306 

250,969 

213.861 

81,294 

34,528 

43,273 

Total        .         .         .           .302,689     :        88,852 

49,280 

454,527 

623,425 

Destinations  of  British  and  Irish  and  British  Colonial  emigrants  to  places 
out  of  Europe : — 


Destination 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

United  States 

British  North  America    . 

Australasia 

British  S.  Africa      .... 
Other  places     .        . 

109,700 
85,887 
37,620 
22,017 
33.537 

132,192            121,814 

156,990             184,860 

45,701              80,770 

27,297      1        30,767 

35,668              36,316 

117,354 

186,185 

96,815 

28,218 

39,190 

Total  British  and  Irish,  &c.    . 
,,     (including  foreign). 

288,761 
474,378 

397,848 
618,859 

454,527 
623,425 

467,762 
656,756 

Of  the  British  and  Irish  and  British  Colonial  emigrants  in  1911,  263,000 
were  male  and  191,527  female  ;  of  the  total,  363,826  were  male  and  259,599 
female. 

In  1912  there  were  from  countries  out  of  Europe,  340,765  hnmigrants, 
British  and  foreign,  leaving  an  excess  of  315,991  emigrants;  the  number 
of  immigrants  of  British  or  Irish  origin  in  1912  was  199,276,  leaving  an 
excess  of  268,486  emigrants  of  British  or  Irish  origin.     The  alien  passengers 
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who  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912  numbered  141,489  and  those 
who  embarked  188,994. 

The  number  of  Irish  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  was  in  1908,  23,295  ; 
in  1909,  28,676  ;  in  1910,  32,457  ;  in  1911,  30,573  ;  in  1912,  29,344  ;  the 
total  number  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  31,  1912,  was  4,247,360. 

The  passenger  movement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  European 
countries  (including  all  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas)  in  recent 
years  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Passengers 


Year 

To  UK. 

From  U.K.          ! 

1908 

1,002,110 

1,026,377 

1909 

1,045,501 

951,238 

1910 

1,153,606 

1,040,942 

1911 

1,115,086 

1,083,241 

1912 

1            1,149,719 

! 

1,075,082 

Balance  Inward 


-24,2671 
94,263 

112,664 
31,845 
74,637 


1  Balance  outward. 

Religion.— I.  England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal.  Civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion  do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British 
subjects. 

The  King  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Churcli,  possessing 
the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  to  nominate  to 
the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form  being  to  send  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal  licence,  or  conge  d'elire,  to 
proceed  to  the  election,  accompanied  by  the  King's  letter  naming  the 
person  to  be  elected  ;  and  afterwards  the  royal  assent  and  confirmation 
of  the  appointment  are  signified  under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form 
applies  only  to  the  sees  of  old  foundation  ;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester, 
St.  Albans,  Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  Southwark,  Southwell,  and 
Birmingham  are  conferred  direct  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The 
King,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  his  name,  also  appoint  to  such 
deaneries,  prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  while 
a  large  number  of  livings  and  also  some  canonries  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  35  bishops,  and  35  suffragan  and  assistant 
bisliops  in  England  and  Wales.  The  archbishops  have  also  each  his 
own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise  episcopal,  as  in  their  provinces 
they  exercise  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction.  Under  the  bishops  are  about 
32  deans  and  100  archdeacons.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  ol 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain  number 
of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy.  These  councils 
are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in  pursuance  of  the  King's 
mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must  also  have  the  King's  licence 
before  they  can  deliberate  ;  as  Avell  as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their 
resolutions   before  they  are  binding  on  the  clergy. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts 'for  which  a  separate  poor  rate 
is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1911  was  14,614.  These,  however, 
in  most  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical  parishes,  which,  during 
the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old  importance,  the  ancient  parishes 
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having  been  cut  up  in  many  cases  into  districcs,  each  of  which  is 
virtually  an  independent  parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there 
were  (1911)  14,387,  inchisive  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an  incumbent  or  minister, 
who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who  is  known  as  rector,  vicar,  or 
perpetual  curate,  according  to  his  relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his 
parish.  Private  persons  possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,500 
benefices  ;  the  patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  King,  the 
bishops  and  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  In  1912  there  were  about  13,900  incumbents.  The 
vohmtary  contributions  of  the  Church  in  ]  911-12  were  7,764,777Z. 

Of  31,598  churches  and  chapels  registered  for  the  solemnisation  of 
marriage  in  1910,  15,811  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  and  15,787 
to  other  religious  denominations.  Of  the  marriages  celebrated  in  1910, 
61*6  per  cent,  were  in  the  Established  Church,  4 '2  percent,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  13*0  ])er  cent,  w^ere  Nonconformist  marriages,  0*04  per 
cent,  were  Quaker  marriages,  0"68  per  cent.  Jewish,  and  20  "5  per  cent,  civil 
marriages  in  Registrar's  Office. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  of  Noncomformist  churches  (England 
and  Wales)  in  1911  is  taken  from  the  'Free  Church  Year-Book'  for  1912. 
It  only  claims  to  present  an  approximation  to  the  actual  condition.  Figures 
relating  to  the  Anglican  Church  are  appended  : — 


Sitting 
accommoda- 
tion. 


Commu- 
nicants 


Surul  ay- 
School 
Teachers. 


Sunday 
School 
Scholars 


Mini- 
sters 


Local 
Prea- 
chers 


Baptists 

Coiigregationalists 
Presbyterians 
Wesleyan  Methodists    . 
Primitive  Methodists    . 
United  Methodist  Ch.    . 
Oalvanistic  Methodists . 
Society  of  Friends 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union 
Independent  Methodists 
Churches  of  Christ 
Moravians 

Countess    of    Hunting- 
don's Connexion 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Reformed  Episcopal  Ch. 
Free  Church  of  England 

Total  F.C. 
Total  Anglican 


1,. 394, 285 

l,716,6f.9 

179,523 

2,323,498 

1,051,259 

750,075 

559,977 

47,468 
46,310 
25,000 
10,000 

15,300 
6,000 
6,000 
8,140 


8,139,494 
7,275,497 


394,6471 

454,429 

86,828 

602,432 

2'02,479 

159,255 

183,862 

18,513 

8,317 

8,770 

14,703 

3,297 

2,200 
1,629 
1,278 
1,352 


2,143,991 
2,342,153 


57,552 
68,058 
8,259 
130,678 
59,224 
41,825 
28,366 

2,770 

3,082 

1,859 

607 

500 
239 
256 
361 


403,636 
217,000 


553,329 

1,981 

655,548 

2,152 

95,277 

355 

976,752 

1,848 

466,848 

1,134 

305,335 

639 

215,390 

979 

27,929 

— 

22,883 

22 

27,204 

— 

18,313 

25 

5,107 

46 

4,300 

29 

2,065 

13 

2,600 

28 

4,196 

24 

3,.S83,076 

9,275 

2,500,667 

13,964 

5,260 
5,500 

19,715 

16,139 

5,461 

331 

431 
409 

580 


12 

26 


53,864 


1  Incomplete. 


The  Unitarians  had  (1911)  374  places  of  worship,  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Cliurch  about  80,  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  about  75.  The  Salvation  Army, 
a  religious  body  with  a  semi-military  organisation,  carries  on  both  spiritual 
and  social  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  (1912)  about  20,840  officers 
and  employe.'^,  9,130  corps  and  outposts,  and  54,000  local  officers  ;  their  places 
of  worship  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  about  550,000  sittings.  There  are 
about  245,000  Jews  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  nearly  200  synagogues. 

In  AVales  alone,  in  1912,  there  were  about  127,000  members  of  the 
Baptist  churches;  184,000  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist;  170,000  of  the 
Congregational ;  and  40,000  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Churches. 
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Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  are  estimated  at  2,200,000.  There  are 
in  England  and  Wales  (1912)  three  archbishops  (of  whom  one  is  a  cardinal), 
thirteen  bishops,  and  three  bishops-auxiliary;  about  4,000  priests  (not  all 
officiating)  ;  and  about  1,800  churches,  chapels,  and  stations. 


II.  Scotland, 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in  1688) 
is  presbyterian,  the  clergy  all  being  equal.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  kirk 
session,  consistini,'  of  the  minister  or  clergyman,  and  of  several  laymen 
called  elders.  There  are  84  presbyteries  (formed  by  groups  of  parishes), 
meeting  frequently  tliroughout  the  year,  and  these  are  grouped  in  16  synods' 
which  w.det  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against  the  decisions  of  the 
presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
sists of  over  700  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  "chosen  by  the 
different  presbyteries  and  royal  burghs,  and  by  the  imiversities.  It  meets 
annually  in  May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  Moderator  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  known  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days,  the  matters  not  decided  during 
this  period  being  left  to  a  Commission. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  1,448,  and  the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations  1,643.  The  parishioners  are  allowed  under  certain  regulations  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  manses  and  glebes, amount  to 
about  360,000/.  per  annum.  The  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congrega- 
tions for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  in  1910-11  amounted  to  498,427^. 
The  number  of  communicants  in  1911-12  was  about  715,000  ;  ministers, 
1,825;  lay  preachers,  170;  Sunday  scholars,  230,000. 

On  October  31,  1900,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (formed  by  secessions  at  various  times  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland),  constituted  themselves  into  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  A  minority,  representing  26  congi-egations,  re- 
garding themselves  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  claimed  all  the  pro- 
perty and  endowment  funds.  A  Royal  Commission  reported  that  the  Free 
Church  was  unable  adequately  to  carry  out  all  the  trusts  of  the  property. 
The  Churches  (Scotland)  Act,  1905,  was  passed  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
church  property  between  tlie  Free  and  the  United  Free  churches  by  an 
Executive  Commis.sion  of  five,  and  the  result  was  that  funds  amounting  to 
459,469^.  were  allocated  to  the  Free  Church  (310,000?.  for  general  provision 
and  the  remainder  for  College  provision  and  various  other  purposes).  The 
United  Church  had,  in  1911-12,  1.581  congregations,  and  505,000  members, 
besides  adherents.  It  has  2,286  Sunday  schools,  &c.  with  24,900  teachers 
and  236,000  children  in  attendance.  The  church  courts  are  the  General 
Assembly,  12  synods,  64  presbyterie.«,  and  n2  continental  presbyteries. 
Annual  revenue  from  free-will  offerings  is  above  a  million  sterling.  The 
Church  has  three  theological  colleges  (at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen) 
with  18  professors  and  lecturers.  The  Fiee  Church  had  in  1912  (according 
to  the  Free  Church  Statistics)  107  congregations  and  stations,  89  ministers 
and  probationers,  and  one  college.  Contributions  to  schemes  amounted  to 
16,253?.,  interest  to  16,416?.  and  conunegational  income  to  13,245/. 
There  are  in  Scotland  some  small  outstanding  Presbyterian  bodies  and 
also  Baptists,   Independents,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians.      The   Episcopal 
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Church  in  Scotland  has  7  bishoprics,  397  churches  and  missions,  340 
clergy,  and  55,000  communicants. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  Scotland  (1911)  two  archbishops 
and  four  suffragan  bishops  ;  559  priests,  396  churches,  chapels,  and  stations, 
and  about  400,000  adherents. 

The  proportion  of  marriages  in  Scotland  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
various  Churches  in  1910  was :  Established,  44*89  per  cent.  ;  United 
Free,  26-24  ;  Roman  Catholic,  10*26  ;  Episcopal,  2*81  ;  others,  8*75  ;  irregular, 
7*05. 


III.  Ireland 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  archbishops,  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  23  bishops,  besides  a  bishop 
auxiliary.  On  a  vacancy  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  nominate  a  srccessor 
in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons 
to  the  Pope.  The  new  bisho^J  is  generally  chosen  from  this  latter 
number ;  but  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  cardinals. 
The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  winch  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  &c. ,  and  from 
the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribution  paid  by  incumbents  of  parishes. 
The  incomes  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise 
partly  from  fees,  but  principally  from  Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other 
voluntary  offerings.  Number  of  priests  in  Ireland  (1911),  3,689.  In  1911 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  returned  at  3,242,670,  being  73*9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal)  ceased  to  be  '  established 
by  law'  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  &  33  Vict.  cap.  42.  It  bas 
(1912)  two  archbishops,  11  bishops,  and  1,700  clergymen;  1,400  churches  ; 
voluntary  contributions,  1910,  153,724Z.  At  the  census  of  1911,  the 
number  of  Protestant  Episcopalians  was  returned  as  576,611,  being  13 '1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Previous  to  disestablishment  its  income 
was  600,000/.,  and  its  entire  capital  was  estimated  at  14,000,000?.  By  the 
Disestablishment  Act  7,500,000/.,  were  allotted  to  it  by  way  of  commutation, 
and  500,000Z.  in  lieu  of  private  endowments.  The  Church  is  governed  by  a 
General  Synod — bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having  the  right  to  vote 
separately.  There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  funds  of  the  Representative  Body  existing  on  December  31,  1911  : — 


Commutation  Capital 
Parochial  Sustentation 
Episcopal  Sustentation 
Glebes  Capital 
Miscellaneous  Cai>ital 


£ 

,     280,872 

0,885,275 

558.236 

.     400,271 

2,138,283 


£ 
Balances  of  Income  Accounts, 

etc 38,566 


Total 


9,301,503 


Tliere  were  in  1911,  440,525  Presbyterians,  62,382  Methodists,  9,138 
Independents,  8,123  Baptists,  5,101  Jews.  In  1911  the  largest  Presby- 
terian body  consisted  of  36  presbyteries,  and  had  651  ministers  and  562 
congregations,  with  105,962  members  ;  contributions  during  year  1911-12, 
220,429/.;  total  church  income,  289,867/.  This  Church  has' two  colleges, 
one  in  Belfast  purely  theo'ogical,  the  other  (Magee  College)  in  London- 
derry with  theological,  Jiterary,  and  scientific  departments.  The  two 
together  have  16  professors  and  lecturers. 
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Instruction. 

Un  iversity  Educai  ion. 
In  England  the  highest  education  is  given  at  the  ancient  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  having  22  colleges  and .3  private  halls,  and 
the  latter  17  colleges  and  1  hall ;  the  university  of  Durham,  founded  in  1831, 
Avith  a  college  of  medicine,  and  since  1871,  a  college  of  science  at  Newcastle  ; 
the  university  of  London  founded  in  1836  and  reorganised  in  1900  so  as  to  be 
a  teaching  as  well  as  an  examining  body,  with  24  colleges  or  schools  giving 
instruction  in  8  faculties  ;  the  Victoria  University  (Manchester),  founded 
in  1880  ;  the  Birmingham  University,  founded  in  1900  ;  the  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  1903  ;  the  Leeds  University,  founded  in  1904  :  the 
Sheffield  University,  founded  in  1905  ;  and  the  Bristol  University,  founded 
in  1909.  There  are  also  University  Colleges  at  Exeter,  Nottingham  (founded 
1881),  Reading  (started  with  the  establishment  of  art  classes  in  1860), 
and  Southampton  (founded  1850),  There  are  special  Agricultural  Colleges  at 
Carlisle,  Cirencester,  Glasgow,  Newport  (Shropshire),  Kingston-on-Soar 
(Derby),  Wye  (Kent),  Uck field  (Sussex),  and  Pdpley  (Surrey).  The  univer- 
sity of  Wales,  founded  in  1903,  has  3  colleges  (Cardiff,  Aberystwyth,  and 
Bangor).  In  Scotland  there  are  4  universities,  viz.,  at  St.  Andrews,  founded 
1411  ;  Glasgow,  1450  ;  Aberdeen,  1494  ;  Edinburgh,  1582.  The  Carnegie 
trust,  founded  in  1901  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000^.,  has  an  annual  income 
of  100,000^.,  of  which  half  is  devoted  to  the  equipment  and  expansion  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  and  half  to  assisting  students.  In  Ireland  is  the 
university  of  Dublin,  founded  1591.  In  1909  was  founded  in  Dublin  the 
National  University  of  Ireland,  and  in  Belfast  the  Queen's  University  of 
Belfast.  The  former  has  3  constituent  colleges,  viz.,  the  University  Colleges 
of  Cork,  Galway,  and  Dublin.  The  following  table  gives  the  approximate 
number  of  teachers  and  students  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
mainly  for  1912  : — 


Universities 

Number  of 
Teachers 

130 
130 
120 
684  1 

280 
200 
250 
150 
170 
120 

.dumber  of 
Students  i 

Universities 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Number  of 
Students 

England — 
Oxford     . 
Cambridge 
Durham  . 
T      J       ( Internal . 
London  |  External. 

Manchester 
Birmingham    . 
Liverpool 
Leeds 
Sheffield  . 
Bristol    . 

3,950  ^ 
3,750  2 
1,100 

290  3 

950  3  ! 
1,600 
1  000 
1,000 
1,000  4 

GOO 

700 

Scotland — 

St.  Andrews  . 
Glasgow 
Aberdeen 
Edinburgh    . 

Total  for  Scotland 

Ireland— 
Dublin,  (Trinity  col.) 
Dublin  (National)  . 
Belfast    . 

Total  for  Ireland 

Wales       . 

Grand  Total  (ap-  \ 
proximate)       / 

105 
190 
100 
130 

580 
2  800 
1,130 
3,500 

525 

7,910 

110 
130 

40 

1,100 

- 
600 

280 

2,434 

15,940 

1,700 

Total  for  England 

130 

1,250 

3,369 

26,800 

1  Comprising  69  "  Appointed  Teachers"  and  815  "  Recognised  Teachers." 

-  Undergraduates  ;  tlie  matriculations  numbered  :  Oxford,  1,040;  Cambridge,  1,156. 

3  Registered  students.  4  Also  250  evening  and  occasional  students. 

At  most  of  the  Universities  and  University  Colleges  women  students  are  admitted  on 
equal  terms  with  men.  There  are,  however,  several  colleges  exclusively  for  female 
Students  :— Bedford,  Royal  HoUoway,  and  WestQeld  Colleges  in  London ;  Newnham  and 
Girton  (160  students)  Colleges  in  Cambridge  ;  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Sommerville  College, 
St.  Hugh's  College,  and  St.  Hilda's  College,  in  Oxford. 
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Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 

lu  Enqlaiid  and  Wales  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  the  councils  of 
counties,  of  county  boroughs,  of  non-county  boroughs  with  population  over 
10,000,  and  of  urban  districts  with  population  over  20,000,  are  constituted 
local  authorities  for  higher  education.  The  new  authorities  are  required,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  in  supplying 
education  other  than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education.  To  these  purposes  they  may  apply  money  raised  by 
rates,  besides  devoting  to  them  the  residue  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  they  may  borrow  money.  They 
have  power  to  provide  scholarships  and  to  pay  fees  ;  in  schools  piovided 
by  them  they  must  not  pay  for  religious  instruction  ;  in  schools  not 
provided  by  them  they  can  neither  impose  nor  forbid  religious  instruction. 

The  secondary  schools  acknowledged  by  and  receiving  grants  from  the 
Board  of  Education  are  under  various  forms  of  management.  In  the 
school  year  1910-11,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  971  recognised  secon- 
dary schools  on  the  grant  list  with  altogether  160,856  ympils  (87,035  l>oys 
and  73,821  girls)  on  31st  January,  1911.  Besides  these  schools  on  the  Grant 
List,  there  were  97  other  secondary  schools  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  efficient.     The  number  of  pupils  was  about  17,800. 

In  1910-11  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  38  recognised  technical 
institutions  with  804  teachers  and  3,105  (including  2,751  grant-earning) 
pupils  :  there  were  also  114  Institutions  in  which  day  technical  classes  were 
recognised,  providing  259  courses  for  which  grants  were  paid,  with  1,008 
teachers  and  11,640  (including  10,913  grant-earning)  students.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  223  recognised  schools  of  art  with  1,551  teachers  and  42,278 
students,  and  51  art  classes  with  142  teachers  and  3,341  students,  including 
2,729  grant-earning  students.  In  addition,  for  further  education  there  were 
8,164  recognised  evening  and  similar  schools  and  classes  with  37,207^ 
teachers  and  765,275^  ^^including  628,181  ^  grant-earning)  pupils.  Examina- 
tions in  science  and  art  are  held  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  &c.,  are  awarded  to  successful  competitors  In  1911  there  were 
thus  awarded  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  4  Whitworth 
scholarships,  30  Whitworth  exhibitions,  11  Royal  College  of  Art  scholarships, 
20  Royal  scholarships  (science),  and  10  Royal  exhibitions  (ait).  There  were 
awarded  also  6  National  scholarships  in  art,  17  special  studentships  for 
teachers  of  .science  and  technology,  15  free  art  studentships  and  7  free 
science  studentships.  There  are  also  local  science  and  art  exhibitions 
of  which  133  were  awarded  in  1911,  and  local  scholarships  (art)  of 
which  24  were  awarded,  2  Princess  of  Wales  scholarships  and  415  free 
studentships. 

In  Scotland,  the  burgh  schools  of  various  names,  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  &c. ,  are  administered  by  the  school  boards.  There  are  also  endowed 
schools  and  schools  under  private  management  which  give  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  1910-11  there  were  56  grant-receiving  secondary  schools,  of  Avhich 
33  were  under  school  boards.  The  33  secondary  schools  under  school  boards 
had  (in  1910-11)  764  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  10,541  pupils  ; 
23  endowed  schools  under  other  management  had  in  1910-11  601  teacheis 
and  an  average  attendance  of  8,812.  The  number  of  schools  receiving 
Government  gi-ants  in  1910-11  included  (besides  the  secondary  schools)  196 
higher  grade  schools  or  departments,  with  24,444  enrolled  pupils,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  24,083. 

1  Teachers  or  students  ore  counter!  once  for  each  school,  class,  or  centre  attended  by 
them.   The  nnniber  of  individual  teachers  or  students  is  therefore  less  than  the  number  given . 
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For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate  Education  Board,  with  an  in- 
come of  115,091Z.  in  1911,  inchiding  31,058Z.  in  respect  of  1910.  Its 
functions  are  to  examine  all  candidates  who  present  themselves.  In  1911, 
12,105  students  (7,963  bovs  and  4,142  girls)  presented  themselves  for  examin- 
ation, as  compared  with  11,900  in  the  previous  year,  and  8,117  in  1901. 
The  number  passed  in  1911  was  6,576  (4,290  boys  and  2,286  girls).  In 
1911  the  school  grant  in  respect  of  examinations  paid  to  managers  of  schools 
amounted  to  46,462/.,  besides  prizes  and  bonuses  to  schools. 

Technical  instruction  in  Ireland  is  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  which  has  a  Technical  Instruction  Board  and  a  Consultative 
Couunittee  of  Education.  The  Department  aims  at  the  co-ordination  of  its  work 
with  that  of  other  educational  authorities,  and  in  1910-11  grants  of  21,527L  were  paid  to 
97  technical  schools  and  science  and  art  schools  and  classes  in  respect  of  9,904  students; 
27,584Z,  to  283  dav  secondary  schools  in  respect  of  13,028  students  in  experimental  science, 
10,880  in  drawing",  2,383  in  manual  instruction,  and  1,293  in  domestic  economy  ;  and  1,619/. 
to  94  primary  schools  in  respect  of  14,803  scholars  in  drawing  (average  attendance),  and 
1,22.5  i^cholars  under  manual  instruction.  Central  institutions  under  the  Department 
are  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  with  121  students  (1910-11),  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art,  with  426  pupils  (1910-11),  the  Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy, 33  students.  The  Killarney  school  of  housewifery  had  42  students  (1910-11). 
Throughout  Ireland  technical  instruction  is  organised  under  the  Councils  of  county 
boroughs,  urban  districts,  and  counties.  In  urban  and  county  schools  (1910-11)  there 
were  43,309  young  men  and  women  studying  non-agricultural  subjects.  In  local  examin- 
ations 2,648  candidates  entered  for  Science  subjects,  and  1,746  passed,  3,387  in  art,  and 
1,452  passed  (1911).  There  is  an  annual  grant  of  55,000Z.  for  technical  education,  of 
which  26,000f.  is  allotted  for  teclinical  instruction  in  county  boroughs,  and  29,000?.  for 
similar  purposes  elsewhere.  A  grant  of  7,O00J.  called  the  'equivalent  grant'  is  made 
from  the  Ireland  Development  Grant  for  technical  instruction,  and  a  grant  of  10,500L  for 
manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy,  and  3,000?.  for  classes  in  lace  and  crochet 
making  and  other  rural  industries,  was  made  by  the  Agricultural  Board  in  1910-11. 

Elementary  Ediication. 

England  and  Wales. — Elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales  is 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Sufficient  school  accom- 
modation must  be  provided  in  every  district  for  all  the  resident  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  Under  Acts  of  1899  and  1900  children 
between  12  and  14  years  of  age  may  (if  it  is  so  provided  in  local  bye-laws) 
conditionally  obtain  partial  or  total  exemption  from  school  attendance, 
but  for  children  employed  in  agriculture  the  lower  age  limit  for  partial 
exemption  is  11.  An  Act  of  1899  requires  the  school  authorities  to  make 
provision  for  the  compulsory  education  of  defective  children  to  the  age 
of  16  years.  Under  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903,  school  boards 
and  school  attendance  committees  are  abolished,  their  place  being  taken 
by  the  Councils  of  counties,  of  county  boroughs,  of  non-county  boroughs 
with  population  over  10,000,  and  of  urban  districts  with  population  over 
20,000.  The  last  two  authorities  can  transfer  their  powers  to  the  local  county 
councils.  The  education  authorities  must  establish  educational  committee.^;, 
each  in  accordance  with  its  own  scheme,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  schemes  must  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Council  from  its  own  members  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  (unless  in 
the  case  of  counties  the  Council  determine  otherwise),  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Council  of  other  persons  with  special  qualifications,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  on  the*  committees.  Schools  provided  by  county  councils 
have  managers  in  the  proportion  of  4  appointed  by  the  Council  and  2  by  the 
borough,  district,  or  parish  served  by  the  school.  Councils  of  county 
boroughs,  &c.,  may   appoint   any   number   of  managers  for  their  provided 
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schools.  Schools  aided,  but  not  provided  by  local  authorities,  have  4 
'  foundation '  managers  and  2  managers  appointed  by  Councils.  Women 
may  be  managers. 

The  local  education  authorities  maintain  all  public  elementary  schools 
and  control  the  expenditure  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  only  financial 
responsibility  resting  on  the  managers  of  "non-provided"  schools  is  to 
supply  the  buildings.  In  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  by  them,  their 
directions  as  to  secular  instruction  (including  the  number  and  qualification 
of  teachers)  must  be  complied  with,  they  have  power  to  inspect  the  schools, 
and  they  must  receive,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of  the  school-house  for  elemen- 
tary school  purposes.  The  Acts  prescribe  the  funds  from  which  expenditure 
is  to  be  met,  and  give  borrowing  powers.  Income  from  endowments  for  such 
purposes  of  elementary  education  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities  is  paid  to  these  authorities  and  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates. 
Under  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  there  is  paid  annually  to  the  local 
authorities,  out  of  money  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  a  sum  equal  to  is. 
per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  and  '  an  additional  sum  of  three-halfpence 
per  scholar  for  every  complete  two-pence  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount 
which  Avould  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the  authority  falls 
short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar.'  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the 
grant  may  be  reduced.     Other  grants  are  also  payable. 

Throughout  the  Act  there  is  observed  the  distinction  between  schools 
provided,  and  schools  aided  but  not  provided,  by  the  local  authorities,  this 
distinction  being,  so  far  as  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  in  accordance 
with  that  betAveen  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools. 

The  number  of  separate  local  authorities  for  educational  matters  on 
July  31,  1911,  was  as  follows  : — 


Councils  of  administrative  counties  (including  London) 
County  boroughs  ....... 

Self-governing  municipal  boroughs        .... 

Self-governing  urban  districts 

Scilly  Isle;  


62 

75 

134 

50 

1 

322 


On  July  31,  1911,  the  number  of  Council  Schools  in  England  and  Wales 
for  ordinary  elementary  education  was  8, 046  with  accommodation  for  3, 980,946 
pujjils.  The  number  of  voluntary  schools  was  12,800  with  accommodation  for 
2,826,594  pupils.  Of  these  voluntary  schools,  those  maintained  by  public 
authorities  numbered  12,734  and  were  distributed  among  religious  denomina- 
tions as  follows  : — 


Church  of 
England 

Wesleyan     j    catholic 

Jewish 

Undenomi- 
national&c. 

Number 10,941 

Accoiniuodatioii       .     .        2,245,143 

225 

69,322 

1,075 
375,535 

12 

9,863 

481 
108,932 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  ol  public  and  other  elementary  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  : — 
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Date 

Schools 

Accommodation 

Year 

Registered 

pupils  on  last 

day  of  school 

year 

Approximate 

average 
attendance 

Julv31,1909 
:,       1910 
„        1911 

21,123 
21,199 
21,294 

7,162,615 

7,082,800 
6,852,120 

1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 

6,060,227 
6,071,455 
6,067,075 

5,340,000 
5,350,000 
5,360,000 

III  1911-12  ill  England  and  Wales  there  were  in  the  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools  103,509  certificated  teachers,  44.461  'uncertificated  {i.e., 
teachers  recognised  as  'uncertificated'  under  the  Code  of  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education),  and  20,848  others  ;  total,  168,818  ;  the  average  at- 
tendance at  schools  in  1911-12  was  5,357,000  (3,214,000  in  Council  Schools, 
1,706,000  in  Church  of  England  Schools,  298,000  in  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
and  139,000  in  other  non-provided  schools).  There  were  in  1910-11,  47 
higher  elementary  schools  with  487  teachers  and  8,852  registered  pupils  on 
the  last  day  of  the  school  year.  'Special'  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
comprised,  in  1910-11,  38  for  the  blind  with  1,782  registered  pupils,  50 
for  the  deaf  with  3,771  pupils,  242  for  defective  children  with  16,966 
pupils,  6  for  epileptic  children  with  377  pupils  and  65  'certified  efficient' 
schools  with  4,714  registered  pupils.  There  were  also  66  poor  law  schools 
with  706  teachers  and  trainers,  and  14,847  children  on  the  registers  on 
March  31,  1911.  In  1910-11,  there  were  85  training  colleges  in  England 
and  Wales  with  altogether  12,111  students. 

Scolland. — By  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  was  instituted,  and  each  burgh  and  parish  or  group  of 
parishes  was  required  to  have  a  school  board  to  administer  both  elementary 
and  middle-class  schools.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14,  witli  exemption,  on  conditions,  for  children  over 
12.  In  1889,  by  a  capitation  grant,  education  was  made  free  for  the  com- 
pulsory standards.  In  1897  provision  was  made  for  grants  in  aid  of  volun- 
tary schools. 


Years  ended 
August  31 

Schools  in 

receipt  of 

Grants 

3,285 
3,312 
3,331 
3,347 
3,369 

Accommodation 

Average 
Attendance 

Children  on 

School 
Registers  at 
end  of  year 

b    1907 
m    1908 
m    1909 

m  1910 

1,021,912 
1,035,625 
1,054,196 
1,066,672 
1,077,289 

711,228 
712,076 
727,244 
743,217 

755,988 

811,000 
812,346 
826,223 
843,242 
845,055 

The  table  includes  higher  grade  schools  in  receipt  of  grants.  In  1911 
these  numbered  196;  accommodation,  40,505;  average  attendance  24,083; 
on  register  at  end  of  year,  24,444. 

In  1910-11  of"  the  3,369  schools,  3,020  were  public  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  654,862  pupils;  8  Church  .of  Scotland,  average  attendance 
345  ;  1  fJnited  Free  Church,  average  attendance  62  ;  57  Episcopal,  average 
atterulaiicc  8,983  ;  223  Roman  Catholic,  average  attendance  84,534  ;  and  60 
Undciiuininational,  average  attendance  7,202.    There  were  18,869  certificated 
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and  73  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  1,096  assistant  teachers,  and 
74  pupil  teachers.  In  the  same  year  there  were  at  4  training  centres  and  2 
training  colleges,  2,669  students.  In  1910-11  there  were  1,119  continuation 
class  centres  receiving  grants,  with  137,180  scholars  on  account  of  whom 
grants  were  paid- 

Ireland. — Elementary  education  in  Ireland,  since  1845,  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  body  of  '  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.'  The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
last  five  years  : — 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31 

Schools  in 
operation 

Accommodation 

Pupils  on  Rolls 
at  end  of  year 

Average 
Attendance 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

8,538 
8,468 
8,401 
8,337 
8,289 

745,124                   675,471 
757,321                   689,001 
700,578                   679,235 
762,764          !          679,435 
766,002                   684,634 

485,979 
494,662 
501,107 
495,959 
512,862 

Of  8,329  schoolsin  1910,  2,429  were  mixed  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
with  191,768  pupils  (135,346  Roman  Catholic  and  56,422  Protestant) ;  4,360 
were  Roman  Catholic  with  370,728  pupils  ;  and  1,540  were  Protestant  with 
116,383  pupils  on  December  31,  1910.  In  1911  there  were  7,851  principal 
teachers,  5,182  assistants,  and  2,452  workmistresses  and  junior  assistant 
teachers.  There  are  7  training  colleges  licensed  for  1,190  King's  scholars 
(1911-12). 

The  sums  expended  for  education  in  Great  Britain  from  Parliamentary 
grants,  and  in  Ireland  from  Parliamentary  grants  and  rates,  are  given  for 
recent  j^ears  as  follows  (years  ended  March  31)  : — 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland    . 


1907-8 

£ 

13,272,625 

1,941,773 

1,470,347 


1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


£ 

13,485,233 
2,001,264 
1,624,490 


£  £ 

13,640,789  14,149,394 

2,129,710  2,233,138 

1,688,649  1,714,252 


2,331,875 
1,700,040 


In  addition  to  the  grant,  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

England    and    Wales. 

The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessional 
courts,  the  o-eneral  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
•^aol  delivery,  more  popularly  known  as  '  assizes,  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  court 
house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  or  any  metro- 
politan or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  in 
a  court  house,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court.  The  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  held  four  times  a  year  by  the  justices  of  the  county.  Siniilar  icourts  can 
be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called  '  general  sessions. '  Two  justices 
constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger  number  attend.    Certain  boroughs  have 
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a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  Avitli  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge. 
The  assize  courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throughout  the 
countiy  by  '  commissioners '  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  commissioners 
are  generally  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
but  sometimes  King's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.  The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London  and  a  large 
surrounding  district.  The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.  The  Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant, 
and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  joined  by  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  more  serious  cases  are 
reserved.  A  petty  sessional  court  deals  summarily  with  minor  offences. 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  by  a  petty  sessional 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  To  every  sessions, 
assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  sheriff  cites  24 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  23  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  examines  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  accused  person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they  think  a  ^jrmft/acie  case  for  trial  is  made  out 
they  endorse  the  bill  'a  true  bill.'  All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which 
come  before  a  court  of  summaiy  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a 
petty  jury  of  twelve  men.  Appeal  is  allowed  in  criminal  cases:  (i.^<  on  a 
point  of  law;  (ii.)  on  a  question  of  fact,  or  other  sufficient  ground  if  the 
judge  certifies  the  case  as  fit  for  appeal,  or  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
grants  leave  to  appeal ;  and  (iii. )  against  the  sentence  (if  not  fixed  by  law)  with 
the  leave  of  the  Appeal  Court.  No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  '  not  guilty. '  On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  which  can  reverse,  amend,  or  aflfirm  the  judgment.  The 
only  other  method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  royal 
prerogative,  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  which  a 
sentence  can  be  modified  or  annulled.  Nominally  all  the  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  King,  butin  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet  minister,  ex- 
officio  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  with  the  ministry),  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal  Avho  sit  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other  judges  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  civil  eases  are  the  County  Courts,  created 
in  1846,  As.'^izes,  and  the  High  Court.  Above  the  High  Court  is  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  above  that  the  House  of  Lords. 

Scotland. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland, 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or  in  the 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  more 
pre.side  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  competent  court  in 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  of  messengers, 
md  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  punishment  than  imprisonment  is 
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by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;  and  it  has  moreover  an  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by  common  law 
or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previously  come  before  the  courts  and  are 
not  witliin  any  statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if 
the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  of  review  on  the 
merits.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  High  Court  the  accused  is,  under  the 
Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the 
sheriff  court,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be  wholly  or  in  part 
disposed  of  there.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  petty  cases  occurring  within  the  burgh  or  county,  and  in  a  number  of 
minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 

The  Court  of  Session  exercises  the  highest  civil  jurisdiction  in  Scotland, 
with  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 


Ireland. 

In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are  as  a  rule  brought   before   a 
court  of  petty  sessions.     Two  magistrates  are  sufficient  to  try  a  case  to  be 
decided  at  petty  sessions  :  in  some  instances  only  one  is  requisite.     Offences 
are   divided  into   two   classes,  those  in  which  justices    have  a   'summary 
jurisdiction,'  in  which  cases  they  hear  and  determine  the  complaint,  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  providing  for  an  appeal  in  certain  cases.     The  second 
class  is  'indictable  offences.'     In  these  cases  the  justice  merely  takes  the 
depositions  and  returns  the  case  for  trial  to  thenext  court  having  jurisdiction 
to  try  it— quarter  sessions  or  assize  court  as  the  case  may  be.     In  the  event 
of  the  prosecution  failing  to  prove  its  case,  the  magistrates  refuse  informa- 
tions.    The  Attorney-general  may  send  up  a  bill  at  assizes,  even  without  the 
preliiiiinaiy  magisterial  investigation,  or  in  a  case  in  which  a  magistrate  has 
wrongly  refused  informations.     There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
quarter  sessions  in  Ireland  and  in  England:  in  England  they  are  presided 
over  by  an  unpaid  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected 
by  his  fellow  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they 
arc  presided  over  by  a  paid  of&cial,  who  must  be  a  practising  barrister  of  ten 
years'  standing,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  county 
court  (which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court).     The  criminal  juris- 
diction of  a  county  court  judge  is  very  extensive,  and  the  Recorder  of  Dublin 
has  practically  the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court. 
The  assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.     In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes  the 
trial  is  by  jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.     In  addition 
to  the  ordinarv  unpaid  justices  there  are  paid  resident  magistrates.      The 
Criminal  Law  and   Procedure  Act  contains  special  provisions  for  dealing 
with  crime  in  certain  cases.     Nearly  all  the  clauses  of  the  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure  Act,  however,  require  a  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in   Council  before   they  come   into  force.       In   the   city   of    Dublin,    the 
divisional   magistrates   for   the   police  district  of    Dublin  metropolis  deal 
with   all    summary    cases    arising    within    their   jurisdiction,    and    their 
jurisdiction  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  ordinary  county 
justices. 
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Criminal  Statistics. 
England  aiid    IVales. 


Committed  for  Trial 


Year 

Convicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1900 

9,099 

1,230 

10,331 

8,157 

1905 

11,425 

1,265 

12,690 

10,483 

1908 

13,237 

1,317 

14,554 

12,060 

1909 

12,970 

1,317 

14,287 

11,865 

1910 

13,061 

1,268 

14,329 

11,987 

1911 

12,301 

1,343 

13,644 

11,338 

Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

i 

Convicted  i 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1900 

1,886 

281 

2,167 

1,835 

1905 

2,525 

307 

2,832 

2,314 

1908 

2,318 

241 

2,599 

2,115 

1909 

1,772 

205 

1,977 

1,618 

1910 

1,311 

177 

1,488 

1,225 

1911 

1,215 

186 

1,401 

1.122 

( 

Dommitted  for  Trial 

Year 

Convicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1900 

1,438 

244 

1,682 

1,087 

1905 

1,766 

294 

2,060 

1,367 

1908 

1,929 

313 

2,242 

1,375 

1909 

1,933 

286 

2,219 

1,507 

1910 

1,755 

281 

2,036 

1,373 

1911 

1,804 

310 

2,114 

1,496 

1  Exclusive  of  persons  outlawed,  and  also  of  cases  wlieve  bail  was    forfeited  for  non« 
ai^pearance.' 


National  Insurance. 

Under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  provision  is  made  for  compulsory  insurance 
against  loss  of  health,  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  sickness,  and  for  compulsory 
insurance  against  unemployment. 

(i)  National  Health  Inmrance.— This  is  administered  by  Insurance  Commissioners, 
appointed  separately  lor  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  by  other  specially 
constituted  aiithorities  ;  and  by  approved  friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  &c.  The  persons 
wlio  are  compulsorily  insured,  known  as  employed  contributors,  comprise,  with  rertain 
exceptions,  all  males  and  females  aged  16  and  under  70,  whether  British  subjects  or  not, 
employed  under  contract,  of  service  express  or  implied,  whether  i>aid  by  time  or  piece. 
Among  persons  exclmied  are  those  employed  otherwise  than  in  manual  labour  at  a  rate 
of  remuneration  exceeding  1601.  per  year.  Insured  persons  who  are  not  members  of  an 
Approved  Society  must  contribute  to' a  Post  OfficeiFund  and  are  known  as  deposit  con- 
tributor!;    their    benefits  are   limited.      Special    provisions    exist    for    married  women, 
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aliens,  the  army  and  navy,  mercantile  marine,  and  certain  other  classes.  Certain  persons 
not  coiiipulsorily  insured  may  become  volnntmy  contrihutora .  Tlie  funds  are  provided 
by  the  employer  (3(?.  per  week  per  emploj'ed  person),  the  worker  (4(?.  per  week  by  males 
and  3rf.  by  females),  and  tlie  State.  Special  rates  are  applicable  in  cases  of  voluntary 
insurers,  and  low  wage-earners,  and  the  rates  in  Ireland  are  Id.  lower  for  contributors 
and  Jrf.  lower  for  emjiloyers  than  in  Great  Britain.  Contributions  cease  at  the  age  of  70 
when  the  Oh!  Age  Pension  Acts  {q.v.)  come  into  play.  The  benefits  include  medical 
treatment,  sanitoriuni  treatment,  paynients  during  sickness  and  disablement,  and  (in  the 
case  of  women)  a  payment  of  30.?.  on  confinement.  Other  benefits  are  also  possible  if 
funds  permit. 

(ii)  Unemployment  Insurance.  —  This  is  ad)ninistered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  largely 
through  the  Labour  Exchanges.  The  trades  covered  by  the  Insurance  are :  building; 
construction  of  works  (railroads,  docks,  <fec.),  shipbuilding;  mechanical  engineering; 
ironfounding  ;  construction  of  velicles  ;  and  sawmilling.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  extend 
the  scheme.to  other  trades.  The  funds  are  provided  by  tlie  employer,  the  workman  {2M. 
per  week  each),  and  the  state  (one-third  of  the  total  contribution  of  woi'kman  and  em- 
ployer). The  benefit  consists  of  a  weekly  payment  during  imemployment  in  certain 
defined  circumstances,  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks  per  year. 

(For  further  details  of  the  National  Insuiance  Scheme  see  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 
1912,  pages  37  to  40). 

The  number  of  injured  persons  under  the  Health  Insurance  Scheme  in  January,  1013, 
was  about  13J  millions  excluding  about  480,000  deposit  contributors.  The  number  of 
unemployment  contiibutors  was  about  2,300,000. 


Old  Ag^e  Pensions. 

Under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  1908  and  1911,  every  person  over  70 
years  of  age  who  is  a  British  subject ;  who  for  twelve  out  of  the  twenty 
years  up  to  the  date  of  receiving  a  pension  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(residence  abroad  is  allowed  to  count  in  certain  circumstances) ;  and  whose 
yearly  means  do  not  exceed  31/.  lOs.  is  entitled  to  a  pension  :  provided  he 
has  not  through  idleness  habitually  failed  to  maintain  himself  and  his  de- 
pendents, is  not  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  (except  medical  and  certain  other 
kinds  of  relief),  is  not  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum,  has  not  been  a  convict  in  prison 
during  the  preceding  10  years  for  a  term  of  upwards  of  six  weeks,  or  during 
the  preceding  two  years  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  and  is  not  dis- 
qualified by  order  of  a  court.  An  existing  pensioner  may  in  certain  circum- 
stances be  disqualified  for  receiving  further  pensions.  For  every  borough 
and  urban  district  with  a  census  population  of  at  least  20,000,^  and  for  every 
county  (excluding  borough  and  district  areas)  a  local  pension  committee  is 
appointed  by  the  borough,  district,  or  county  council.  The  committees  may 
appoint  sub-committees  and  delegate  powers  or  duties  to  them.  Pension  officers 
J[to  investigate  and  report  to  the  committees)  are  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
The  central  pension  authority  is  the  Local  Government  Board.  Claims  for  pen- 
sions are  made  through  the  local  post-offices,  every  postmaster  being  required 
to  give  information  and  make  the  proceedings  as  easy  as  possibles  for  the 
claimant.  The  claim  is  transmitted  to  the  pension  officer  and,  on  his  report 
to  the  committee,  that  body  may  disallow  the  claim  (in  which  case  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Local  Government  Board),  or  may  allow  it  and  fix  the  rate  of 
pension.  The  weekly  amount  of  the  i)ension  is  bs.  if  the  yearly  means  of  the 
pensioner  do  not  exceed  21Z.  4s.  If  the  yearly  means  exceed  21Z.  but  do  not 
exceed  23/.  12s.  6c/.,  and  so  on,  the  weekly  pension  decreases  by  l.s.  for 
every  2/.  12,9.  Qd.  by  which  the  limit  of  the  yearly  means  is  increased.  On 
March  29,  1912,  there  were  942,160  pensions  payable  in  the  United 
Kingdom,    namel}^,     602,441    in    England,    40,083    in    Wales,     94,319    in 

J  In  Scotland  the  poimlation  limit  does  not  apply  ;  in  Ireland  the  limit  is  10,000  instead 
of  20,000. 
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Scotland,  and  205,317  in  Ireland.    Of  these  pensions,  889,783  were  at  the  55. 
rate,  19,805  at  4s.,  19,351  at  3.s.,  8,867  at  2s.,  and  4,354  at  Is. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  in 
their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  Boards  of 
Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Wales,  including  the  Me- 
tropolis and  the  municipal  boroughs,  are  divided  into  653  poorlaw  unions,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  elected  a  Board  of  Guardians.  In  some  cases  the  union 
consists  of  only  one  parish  ;  in  others  several  are  included  according  to  popula- 
tion. In  urban  districts  and  in  the  Metropolis  guardians  are  separately  elected, 
but  in  rural  districts  the  rural  district  councillors  act  as  guardians  for  the 
parishes  they  represent  on  the  district  council.  Guardians  are  elected  on  the 
same  popular  franchise  as  district  councillors.  Women  are  eligible.  In  every 
civil  parish  overseers  are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the 
poor  rate.  In  urban  districts,  which  include  boroughs,  the  local  authority 
raise  and  collect  rates  for  local  government  purposes,  but  in  rural  districts 
and  rural  parishes  the  funds  for  this  purpose  are,  as  a  general  rule,  taken 
from  the  poor-rate. 

Amount  expended  in  poor-relief  for  year  ended  March  25  for  England 
and  Ireland,  and  May  15  for  Scotland.  For  Scotland,  the  amount  includes 
expenditure  on  buildings  and  loans  repaid  and  interest  : — 


Year 


England  &  Wales         Scotland 


1899-1900 
1904-  5 
1908-  9 
1909-10 
1910-11 


£ 
11,567,649 
13,851,981 
14,717,098 
14,849,498 
15,023,  130 


£ 
1,141,660 
1,402,354 
1,512,414 
1,551,584 
1,565,041 


Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

£ 

£ 

1,125,110 

13,834,419 

1,253,355 

16,507,690 

1,358,800 

17,588,312 

1,330,769 

17,731,851 

1,320,729 

17,908,900 

\ 


The  aggregate  expenditure  by  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  which  is  or 
dinarily  classed  as  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  during  the  period  of  77  years  ended 
March  25,  1911,  was  approximately  627,000,000?. 

Statistics  of  paupers,  England  and  Wales  : — 


t? 

Indoor 

Outdoor 

Indoor  and 
outdoor 

Insane  in 
County  & 
Borough 
Asylums, 
Registered 
Hospitals, 

and 
Licensed 
Houses 

3 

a 
a 
i-s 
-(J 
to 

Adult 
able- 
bodied 

All 
others i 

Adult 
able- 
bodied 

All 
others  i 

Total 

Total  2 
relieved 

1900          38,662 
1905          50,757 

1910  59,759 

1911  58,308 

1912  !      55,247 

183,985 
214,992 
239, 457 
240,569 
233,828 

61,058 
81,932 
75,109 
74,575 
71,319 

447,459 
493,681 
469,341 
424,445 
345,651 

731,164 
845,362 
843,666 
797,897 
706,045 

72,207 
83,816 
93,076 
94,985 
96,883 

803,247 
924,630 
935,738 
891,807 
801,881 

1  Including  casual  paupers,  who,  on  January  1,  1912,  numbered:  indoor,  9,294  and 
outdoor,  438 :  also  insane  paupers  (not  in  County  and  Borough  asylums,  registered  hospitals, 
and  licensed  houses)  who,  on  January  1,  1912,  numbered:  indoor,  19,575;  and  outdoor, 
4,576. 

^  Deductions  being  made  for  persons  counted  twice  in  the  preceding  columns. 
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Scotland. 


Jan.  15 

Poor  relieved 
(Excluding  Vagrants) 

Paupers            Dependents 

Vagrants 

Total 

Paupers 

Dependents 

1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1912 

65,797               33,963 
73,226              37,265 
75,484               40,934 
66,915               41,289 
67,448               41,621 

132 
137 
142 
111 
133 

40 
32 
21 
17 
37 

99,932 
110,660 
116,581 
108,332 
109,239 

Ireland. 


January 

(end  of 

first 

week) 

1] 

Adult 
able-bodied  1 

5,724 
5,149 
5,129 
4,778 
4,609 

adoor  paupers 
All  others          Total 

Outdoor 
paupers 

58,534 
57,909 
55,496 
40,091 
39,996 

In  asylums 

Total 

1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1912 

38,096              43,820 
88,762        '       43,911 
36,737              41,866 
34,189               38,967 
33,402               38,011 

1,512 
1,420 
1,530 
1,600 
1,629 

103,866 

103,240 

99,002 

80,658 

79,636 

1  Excluding  any  who  may  be  temporarily  disabled  by  sickness. 

Included  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  are  casuals,  who  numbered 
984  in  January,  1912. 


Finance. 

I,  Revenue  AND  Expenditure. 


Revenue 

Year  ended 

March  31 

Estimated 

Actual  Receipts 

More  (  +  ) 

in  the 

into  the 

or  less  (— ) 

Budgets 

Exchequer 

than  Estimates 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1895 

101,189,000 

101,697,304 

+     508,304 

1900 

120,550,000 

129,804,566 

-1-9,254,566 

1905 

153,086,000 

153,182,782 

-f-       96,782 

1910 

162,590,000 

131,696,456 

-30,893,544^ 

1911 

199,791,000- 

203,850,588 

-f  4,059, 588 

1912 

181,621,000 

185,090,286 

-f  3,469,286 

1  This  abnormal  deficit  was  caiused  by  the  non-collection  of  a  jiortion  of  the  revenue  ut' 
the  year  (estimated  at  .30,046,000/.)  owing  to  the  Finance  Bill  of  that  year  not  being  passed 
into  law  by  Parliament  unti!  the  succeeding  financial  year. 

-  Including  arrears  of  1009-10,  estimated  at  30,040,000/. 
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Expenditure 

Year  ended 

Afnrph  ^^ 

Budget  and 

Actual  Pay- 

More (  +  ) 

Supplementary 

ments  out  of 

or  less  (-) 

Estimates 

£ 
101,551,685 

the  Exchequer 

than  Estimates 

1895 

£ 

100,931,963 

£ 

-     619,722 

1900 

144,064,823 

143,687,068 

-     377,755 

1905 

152,776,994 

151,768,875 

-1,008,119 

1910 

163,171,000 

157,944,611 

-5,226,389 

1911 

174,129,000 

171,995,667 

-2.133,333 

1912 

181,839,000 

178,545,100 

-3,293,900 

Year 
Ended  March  31 


1895 
1900 
1905 


Surplus  (  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 


£ 
+       765,341 
-13,882,502 
+   1,413,907 


Year 
Ended  March  31 


1910 
1911 
1912 


Surplus  (  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 


1+   5,606,7661 
+    6,545,186 


1  The  Revenue  Act,  1911,  directed  tliat  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  years  1909-10 
and  1910-11  should  be  aggregated  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Old  Sinking  Fund 
for  1910-11. 

The  revenue  for  1911-12,  exclusive  of  95,876Z.  customs  duties  collected 
for  and  due  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  inclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  duties  the 
value  of  which  is  assigned  under  various  Acts  to  local  purposes,  and  the 
expenditure  are  given  below,  as  are  also  the  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1912-13.  Of  the  revenue  for  1911-12,  83*7  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  taxation  and  16*3  per  cent,  from  other  sources. 


Sources  of  Revenue 


i.  Customs —        Imports 
Tobacco     . 
Tea 
Rum 
Brandy 
Other  spirit.s 
Wine 

Currants    . 
Raisins 
Coffee 
Cocoa,  Chocolate,  &c 
Sugar,  glucose,  &c. 
Motor  spirit 
Other  articles 


Year  ending  March  31,  1912 


Net  Receipts 


I  Budget 

„     ,  i  Estimate 

Exchequer  1912-13 
Receipts! 


£ 

17,342,359 

6,159,070 

2,293,127 

1,193,481 

729,137 

1,088,346 

126,503 

232,387 

178,381 

380,765 

3,059,455 

607,743 

205,891 


33,  .596, 645    33,649,000    33,900,000 


1  That  is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  April],  1911,  and  March  31 
1912. 
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Year  ending  March  31,  1912 

Budget 

Sources  of  Revenue 

Exchequer 
Receiptsi 

Estimate 

Net  Receipts 

1912-13 

ii.   Excise — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Spirits 

18,511,392 

Beer 

13,328,075 

Licence  duties 

5,638,524 

Railways 

315,195 

Patent  medicines     , 

327,857 

i 

Other  sources 

128,687 

1 

38,249,730 

38,380,000 

37,700,000 

iii.  Estate,  &c.,  duties — 

Estate  duty^  . 

19,859,704 

Temporary    estate 

dutys . 

5,929 

Probate  duty^ . 

37,798 

Legacy  duty    . 

4,452,630 

Succession  duty 

777,165 

Corporation  duty     . 

49,006 

iv.  Stamps  (excluding  Fee 

25,182,232 

25,392,000 

25,450,000 

&c.,  Stamps)— 

Deeds 

4,277,195 

Receipts,  Drafts,  &c. 

1,886,681 

Bills  of  exchange     . 

896,760 

Contract  Notes 

400,137 

Companies'    capital 

duty    . 

554,493 

Bonds  to  bearer 

825,837 

Insurances 

258,503 

Other  sources  . 

464,973 

9,564,579 

9,454,000 

9,400,000 

V.    Land  Tax 

— 

747,377 

750,000 

700,000 

vi.  House  Duty 

— 

2,109,877 

2,130,000 

2,000,000 

vii.  Property  and  Income 

Tax       . 

— ^ 

44,334,043 

44,804,000 

44,100,000 

viii.  Land  Value  Duties  . 

— 

493,889 

481,000 

545,000 

Total  Produce  of  Taxes 

— 

154,278,372 

155.040,000 

153,795,000 

ix.      Post  Ofi&ce 

— 

19,576,170 

19,650,000 

20,275,000 

x.    Telegraph  service    . 

— 

3,101,930 

3,105,000 

3,000,000 

xi.    Telephone  service    . 

— 

2,933,281 

2,945,000 

5,900,000 

xii.  Crown  Lands 

— 

529,512| 

530,000 

530,000 

xiii.   Interest     on     Suez 

Canal  Shares,  &c. 

— 

1,281,497 

1,281,497 

1,289,000 

xiv.   Miscellaneous       (in- 

cluding   Fee,     &c. , 

Stamps) 

— 

2,544,916 
29,967,306 

2,538,789 

30,050,286 

185,090,286 

2,400,000 

Total  non-tax  Revenue. 

— 

33,394,000 

Total  Revenue 

184,245,678 

187,189,000 

1  That  is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  April  1, 1911,  and  March  31, 
1^^2.  2  On  property  of  persons  dying  after  August  1,1894. 

a  On  property  of  persons  dying  before  August  2,  1894. 
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The  national  expenditure  falls  under  two  categories  ;  I.,  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Charges,  mainly  bestowed  on  the  National  Debt  ;  and  11. ,  the  Supply 
Services,  including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service. 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

Year  ending  March  31,  1912 

Budget  Esti- 
mate 1912-13 

I.  Consolidated  Fund : 

i.  National  Debt  Services  : — 
Interest  of  Funded  Debt  . 
Terminable  Annuities 
Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt 
Management  of  Debt 
New  Sinking  Fund 

£ 

15,202,702 

3,517,569 

1,158,842 

173,181 

4,447,706 

£ 

■ 

24,500,000 

£ 

24,500,000 

ii.   Development    and    Road 

Improvement  Funds 
iii.  Other  Consolidated  Fund 
Services  : — 
Civil  List 

Annuities  and  Pensions    . 
Salaries,  &c. 
Courts  of  Justice 
Miscellaneous  . 

470,000 
317,745 
56,572 
523,000 
325,525 

1,709,859 

1,692,842 
9,636,399 

1,225,000 

1,709,000 
9,584,000 

iv.  Payments  to  Local  Tax- 
ation Accounts 

Total  Consolidated  Fund 
Services 
II,  Supply  : 

i.  Army     .... 

Ordnance  Factories 

— 

27,648,900 
100 

37,539,100 

27,649,000 
42,858,000 

46,001,000 

3,951,000 
20,547,000 

37,018,000 

27,860,000 
44,085,000 

49,859,0001 

4,254,000 
23,809,000 

ii.  Navy     .... 

iii.  Civil  Services 

iv.  Customs  and  Excise  and 
Inland  Revenue 

V.  Post  Office  Services 

— 

Total  Supply  Services 

141,006,000 

149,867,000 

Total  Expenditure  . 

178,545,100 

186,885,000 

1  Including  12,200,0001.  for  Old  Age  Pensions;  18,729,000i.  for  Public  Education  ;  and 
2,845,000?.  for  National  Insur.ince  and  Labour  Exchanges. 


'■  The  exchequer  issues  for  1911-12  shown  above  are  tliose  with  which  the 
various  departments  were  .supplied  to  meet  all  requirements,  whether  original 
or  supplementary. 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  given,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1892  to  1907,  1,150,000/.; 
Telephone  Transfer  Acts,  1911,  3,000,000Z.  ;  Military  Works  Acts,  1897  to 
1903,  250,000Z.  ;  Land  Registry  (New  Buildings)  Act,  1900,  7,000Z.  ;  the 
Public  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Act,  1903,  45,000Z.  ;  and  the  Cunard  Agreement 
(Money)  Act,  1904,  130,000Z. ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  4,582,000Z. 
The  money  raised  by  the  creation  of  additional  debt  amounted  to  4,452,000Z. ; 
temporary  borrowings  amounted  to  10,600,000?.,  and  these  Avere  paid  off 
during  the  year  ;  Treasury  bills  and  Exchequer  bonds  were  renewed  to  the 
amount  of  24,680,000/.  Besides  these  items,  there  were  a  few  other 
receipts  into  and  issues  from  the  Exchequer  account.  The  balance  in  the 
Exchequer  on  April  1,  1911,  was  13,546,171/.;  the  gross  receipts  into  the 
Exchequer  in  the  year  1911-12  amounted  to  227,006,129/.;  the  gross  issues 
out  of  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  229,083,709/.  ;  leaving  a  balance  on 
March  31,  1912,  of  11,468,591/. 

Army  Estimates. 


I.  Ordinary  Effective  Services  : — 

1911-12 

£ 
8,648,000 

1912-13 

£ 
8,536,000 

Pay,  &c. ,  of  the  Army    . 

Medical  Services    .... 

437,000 

486,000 

Special  Reserve      .... 

742,000 

715,000 

Territorial  Forces  .... 

2,766,000 

2,780,000 

Educational  Establishments  . 

147,000 

142,000 

Quartering,  Transport,  Remounts  . 

1,641,000 

1,624,000 

Supplies  and  Clothing    . 

4,295,000 

4,275,000 

Ordnance   Establishments    and    genera 

stores           ..... 

581,000 

615,000 

Armaments,  Aviation,  &  Engineer  Store 

3         1,472,000 

1,718,000 

Works  and  Buildings     . 

2,591,000 

2,602,000 

Miscellaneous         .... 

73,000 

72,000 

War  Office 

436,000 

440,000 

Total  ordinary  effective 

.       23,829,000 

23,955,000 

II.  Non-Effective  Services  : — 

Charges  for  Officers,  &c. 

1,808,000 

1,843,000 

Charges  for  N.C.O.'s  and  Men 

1,900,000 

1,917,000 

Civil  Superannuation,  &c. 

153,000 

145,000 

Total  non-effective     . 

3,861,000 

3,905,000 

Total  effective  and  non-effective 

27,690,000 

27,860,000 

Navy  Estimates. 


I.  Effective  Services. 
Wages  of  Officers  and  Seamen  and  Royal  Marines 
Victualling  and  Clothing  ..... 
Medical  Establishments,  kc.      .... 
Martial  Law     ....... 


1911-12 

£ 

7,511,500 

2,618,800 

270,900 

3,900 


1912-13 

£ 

7,627,000 

2,628,100 

269,900 

3.500 
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Educational  Services 
Scientific  Services     . 
Royal  Naval  Reserves 
Shipbuilding,  Repairs,  &c. 
Naval  Armaments    . 
Works,  Buildings,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  Services 
A.dmiralty  Office 

1911-12 

£ 

150,500 

72,000 

388,000 

22,862,200 

3,721,000 

3,065,300 

532,000 

406,400 

1912-13 

£ 

152,500 

72,000 

426,700 

21,626,200 

3,919,000 

3,515,000 

532,000* 

428,500 

Total  effective  s 

ervices     . 

ECTivE  Services. 

41,602,500 

41,200,400 

II.  Non-Ef¥ 

Half-pay,  Reserved,  and  R 
Naval,  &c.  Pensions 
Civil  Pensions,  &c. 

etired  Pay 
ervices    . 

926,300 

1,468,200 

395,500 

955,800 

1,516,200 

413,000 

Total  non-effective  s 

2,790,000 

2,885,000 

Grand  total 

.       44,392,500 

44,085,400 

Net  Decrease,  1912- 

-13  . 

3,788,800 

307,100,; 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1912-13  (Net). 

I.    Public  IForks  and  Build-        £ 

incjs    .         .         .         .  3,638,080  Scotland:— 


II.  Salaries,  iL-c,  Civil  De- 
partments : 

U.  K.  and  England  . 
Scotland  . 
Ireland     . 


Total  U.K.  . 

III.   Latv  a7id  Justice: 

U.  K.  and  England:  — 
Sup.  Court  of  Judicature  . 
County  Courts 
Police,  Eng.  &  Wales 
Prisons,  Eng.  and  Col. 
Reformatories,  Great  Brit. 
Other  expenses 


3,323,743 
286,031 
568,620 

4,178,394 


330,632 
51 
126,998 
776,550 
277,474 
253,641 

1,765,300 


Courts  of  Justice,  &c. 
Prisons    . 
Other  expenses 


Ireland : — 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicatur 
Land  Commission     . 
County  Court  Officers,  &c 
Police  and  Constabulary 
Prisons     . 

Reformatories,  &c.    . 
Other  expenses 


£ 
87,373 
101,776 
55,566 

244,715 


Total  U.K. 


re  113,135 
616,147 
111,145 

1,473,855 

112,439 

111,912 

72,887 

2,611,520 

4,621,535 


1  The  <,'ross  expenditure  on  the  English  County  Cuurts  amounts  to  49P,357i.  ;  the 
appropriations-in-aid  from  fees,  tines,  &c.,  amount  to  499,352^.  The  salaries  of  the  comity 
court  judges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  superior  courts  and  the  metropolitan  police  courts 
are  paid  out  of  the  Consoliilated  Fund. 
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IV.  Education,  Science  and 
Art: 

£ 
U.  K.  and  England  :— 
Board  of  Education    .     14,504,765 
British  Museum  .  204,071 

National  Galleries,  kc.  28,637 

Colleges,  &c.,  Grt.  Brit 

and  Int.  Ed.  (Wales)       314,200 
Scientific  Investigation, 


&c. 


Scotland : — 
Public  Education 
National  Galleries 


Ireland  : — 
Public  Education 
National  Galleiy 
Science  and  Art 
Queen's  Colleges,  &c. 


Total  U.K. 


125,523 
15,177,196 


2,489,42f 


6,598 


2,496,023 


1,734,554 

3,155 

138,591 

130,935 

2,007,235 
19,680,454 


V.  Foreign  and  Colonial 

Services  :  £ 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  689,040 

Colonial          .         .         .  860,754 
Telegraphs   and    Pacific 

Cable          .         .         .  39,974 

Cyprus  (grant-in-aid)     .  50,000 

Total        .         .    1,639,768 

VI.  Nan- Effective       and 
Charitable  Servicer  : 

Old  Age  Pensions  .  12,200,000 

Other  services  .          .      811,001 


Total 
VII.  Miscellaneous 


13,011,001 


245,160 


VIII.  Insurance  and  Labour 
Exchanges : 
National  Health  Insur.  .   2,040,925 
Labour  Exchanges  and  Un- 
employment Insurance       804,037 


Grand  Total  1912-13 
Grand  Total  1911-12 


2,844,962 

49.859,354 
46,787.873 


Net  increase,  1912-13    .    3,071,481 


The  expenditure  for  the  Revenue  Departments  in  1912-13  was  estimated 
as  follows:  Customs  and  Excise,  2,357, 900Z.;  Inland  Keveuue,  1,895,830Z. ; 
Post  Office,  23, 808,950Z.  Thus  the  total  expenditure  for  Civil  Service 
and  Revenue  Departments  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  77,922,034/. 
against  71,865,718^.  for  1911-12. 

II.  Taxation. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  ujion 
incomes,  was  as  follows  in  the  years  stated. 


Year  ending 

Tax 

Net  Receipt 

Year  ending 

Tax 

Net  Receij't 

March  31 

per£ 

in  the  Year 

March  31 

per  £ 

in  the  Year 

£ 

£ 

1903 

15d. 

38, 060,000 

1908 

12(Z.l 

31,8PO,000 

1904 

lid. 

30,500,000 

1909 

12(«.l 

33,709,(100 

1905 

12d. 

31,264,000 

1910 

14^.^ 

12,752,000^! 

190(5 

\2d. 

31,295,000 

1911 

\U- 

60,505,000^'-=' 

1907 

12(?. 

31,892,000 

1912 

\u:^ 

41,316,000-1 

1  Earned  income,  wheie  the  total  income  did  rot  exceed  2,000?.  was  taxed  in  1907-8 
and  1908-9  at  M.  in  the  £. 

2  Earned  income,  if  the  total  income  does  not  exceed  2,000/.,  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
9(?.,  and  between  2,000i.  and  3,000i.  at  Is.,  and  nnearned  income  at  14rf.  jier  £.  A 
super-tax  is  levied  on  incomes  over  5,000J.  a  jear,  of  ('d.  per  jioiind  on  amounts  by  which 
incomes  exceed  3,000/.  An  abatement  of  the  tax  on  10/.  of  inconie  for  each  cliikl  living 
and  under  16  years  of  age  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  ijicomes  under  500/. 

3  These  abnorn)al  amounts  are  due  to  the  delay  in  passing  the  Finance  Bill  iur  1909-10. 
•1  These  amounts  are  exclusive  of  the  net  receii)t  of  .super-tax.     This  was  as  follows  : — 

1910-11,  2,891,000/.;  1911-12,  3,016,000/. 
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The  gross  amount  of  income  broucrlit  under  the  review  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  in  the  year  ended  April  5,  1911,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  1,045,833,775Z.  ;  in  1896  it  was  677,769,850Z.  Of  the 
amount  for  1910-11  the  share  of  England  was  909.959, 166^.  ;  of  Scotland, 
95,215,223Z.  ;  of  Ireland,  40,659,386Z.  (Owing  to  the  delay  in  passing 
the  1909  Finance  Bill,  these  figures  are  not  quite  normal). 
The  gross  income  in  1910-11  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Profits  from  the  ownership  of  Lands 52.294,614 

»  „  Houses 222,106]095 

5)  ))  Other  property        .        .        .        ,  1,422,204 

Profits  from  the  occupation  of  lands 17,438,960 

,,      British  and  other  Government  .securities    .        .        .        49,'5G2,'418 
Profits  from  businesses,  concerns,  professions,  employments  (ex- 
cept those  of  a  public  nature),  and  certain  interest     .        ,        .      583,312,0691 
Salaries  of  Government,     orporation,  and  Public  Company  officials      119,697,415 


Total 1,045,833,775 


The  gross  income  from  land  and  houses  in  1910-11   was  distributed  as 
follows  : — 


—                         England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

£ 

9,693,841 
5,276,220 

United  Kingdom 

Laud        .         .         .           36,843,606 
Houses     .        .         .          196,195,736 

£ 

5,757,167 
20,761,345 

£ 

52,294,614 
222,233,301 

In  accordance  with  various  Acts  passed  between  1888  and  1911,  there 
are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fmurto  the  Local  Taxation  AcCOUnts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  sums  equivalent  to  the  jtroceeds  of  certain 
excise  licence  duties,  part  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  and  part  of  the  pro- 
bate and  estate  duties.  Certain  other  grants  are  also  payable.  The  i)ay- 
ments  on  account  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  the  licence  duties  on  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  (in  Scotland)  on  account  of  the  carriage  licence 
duties,  are  now  fixed  at  the  amounts  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  1908-09,  The  payments  in  respect  of  other  licence  duties,  and  those  in 
respect  of  the  probate  and  estate  duties,  depend  on  the  current  yield  of 
these  duties. 

The  payments  actually  made  to  the  Local  Taxation  Accounts  in  1911-12 
are  given  as  follows  : — 


— 

On  account 
of  beer  and 
spirit  duties 

On  account 

of  licence 

duties 

On  account 

of  estate 

duties 

£ 

3,766,905 
517,780 
281,723 

4,566,408 

Other 
grants,  &c. 

Total 

Payments : 
England  . 
Scotland  . 
Ireland    . 

£ 

1.107,260 
152,248 
124,567 

2,080,954 
405,830 
213,363 

£ 

40,000 

98,161 

847,608 

£ 

6,995,119 
1,174,019 
1,467,261 

Total  payments 

1,384,075 

2,700,147 

985,769 

9,686,399 

1  Included  in  this  amount  are  the  gro-ss  profits  from  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1010-11,  43,438,601L;  mines  and  quarries,  20,557, 344J.;  gasworks,  8,115,579/,;  waterworks, 
6,130,521^.;  canals,  docks,  &c.,  4,171,891/.;  ironworks,  3,233,472/. 
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The  following  statement  shows  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1912,  the 
net  amount  estimated  to  be  contributed  by  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
to  the  revenue  expenditure  on  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  services : — 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

From  other 
Sources 

Total 

Net  Revenue  as  contributed  :— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs        .... 

26,926,000 

3,463,000 

3,207,000 

—           33,596,000 

Excise 

29,738,000 

5,164.000 

3,348,000 

—           38,250,000 

Estate,  (fee.  duties 

21,251,000 

2,684,000 

930,000 

311,000     25,182,000 

Stamps         .... 

8,530,000 

644,000 

353,000 

37,000       9,564,000 

Land  tax       .... 

716,000 

32,000 

— 

—                748,000 

House  duty  .... 

1,980,000 

130,000 

— 

— 

2,110,000 

Income  tax  .... 

38,421,000 

3,949,000 

1,504,000 

460,000 

44,334,000 

Land  value  duties 

419,000 

74,000 

1,000 

— 

494,000 

Total  revenue  from  taxes 

127,981,000 

16,140,000 

9,349,000 

808,000 

154,278,000 

Postal  service 

16,821,000 

1,808,000 

947,000 



19,576,000 

Telegraph  service 

2.618,000 

286,500 

197,500 

— 

3,102,000 

Telephone  service 

2,558,500 

313,000 

62,000 

— 

2,933,500 

Crown  lands 

484,500 

22,500 

22,500 

— 

529,500 

Receipts  from  Suez  Canal 

Shares  and  Sundry  Loans 

— 

— 

— 

1,281,500 

1,281,500 

Miscellaneous? 

887,500 

73,000 

110,000 

1,527,500 

2,548,000 

Total  non-tax  revenue 

23,319,500 

2,503,000 

1,339,000 

2,809,000 

29,970,500 

Aggregate  revenue    . 

151,300,500 

18,643,000 

10,688,000 

3,617,000 

184,248,500 

Expenditure      (Exchequer 

Issues) : — 

Debt,  Army  and  Navy     . 

— 

— 

— 

95,222,000 

95,222,000 

Civil  Government  Charges  : 

(o)  On  Consolidated  Fund  : 

(1)  Civil  Lif't  and  Miscel- 

laneous charges 

354,000 

149,500 

135,500 

839,000 

1,478,000 

(2)  Development  of  road 

improvement  funds 

— 

— 

— 

1,710,000 

1,710,000 

(3)  Payments  to  local  tax- 

ation accounts,  &c. 

6,995,000 

1,174,000 

1,467,000 

— 

9,636,000 

(6)  Voted      .... 

28,651,500 

4,455,000 

8,197,000 

4,697,500 

46,001,000 

Total    Civil    Government 

charges  .... 

36,000,500 

5,778,500 

9,799,500 

7,246,500 

58,825,000 

Customs    and    Excise    and 

Inland  Revenue 

3,189,000 

493,000 

269,000 

— 

3,951,000 

Post  Office  services 

16,439,000 

2,040,000 

1,465,000 

603,000 

20,547,000 

Total  expenditure     . 

55,628,500 

8,311,500 

11,533,500 

103,071,500 

178545,000 

III.  National  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  total  charge  for  interest  and  management  was  then  only 
a  little  over  4^  millions  sterling  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to 
9^  millions.  The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  making  it  over 
32^  millions,  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  a  million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of 
consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  exchequers.  Since  this  date,  the 
aggregate  gross  liabilities  of  the  State  have  on  the  whole  been  steadily 
decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years  of  the  Russian  and  the  South  African 
wars.  In  1854  the  gross  liabilities  stood  at  802  millions,  and  in  1857  at 
over  837  millions.  In  1899  they  had  decreased  to  635  millions,  but  in 
1903  amounted  to  798  millions  ;  in  1912  they  stood  at  725  millions. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Gross  Liabilities 
andthe  Assets  of  the  State  on  March  31,  1912  :— 

Liabilities :  £ 

Funded  Debt  ......   602  200  092 

Estimated   Capital    Liability   of    Terminable 


Annuities 
Unfunded  Debt 

Other  Capital  Liabilities  : 
Telegraph  Acts,  1892  to  1907 
Naval  Works  Acts,  1895  to  1905    . 
Uganda  Railway  Acts,  1896  to  1902 
Public  Offices  (Acquisition  of  Site)  Act,  1895 
Public  Offices  (Whitehall)  Site  Act,  1897 
Royal  Niger  Company  Act,  1899    . 
Military  Works  Acts,  1897  to  1903 
Land  Registry  (New  Buildings)  Act,  1900 
Pacific  Cable  Act,  1901 
Public  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Act,  1903 
Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act,  1903 
Cunard  Agreement  Act,  1904 
Telephone"  Transfer  Act,  1911 


Total  Gross  Liabilities 


33,044,389 
39,500,000 


7,801,186 

18,063,611 

3,631,176 

386,235 

431,074 

585,555 

10,472,679 

186,382 

1,815,512 

197,733 

1,410,804 

2,080,000 

3,000,000 


674,744,481 


50,061,947 

724,806,428 


Assets  : 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value  (31  Mch.  1912)    44,046,000 

Other  Assets 3,704,386 

^     ^  47,750,386 

Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland      11,468,591 

The  total  issues  on  account  of  debt  in  1911-1:3  were —  £ 

Inside  tlie  Permanent  or  Fixed  Annual  Charge         ....     24,500,000 
Charges  connected  with  other  Capital  Liabilities      .        .        .        .      3|72oi551 

Total  debt  provision  in  1911-12 
Of  this  amount,  ^9,358,673  was  for  repaj'ment  of  principal. 

IV.  Local  Taxation. 
Local  Revenue. 


28,220,551 


Receipts  from 


England  and 

Wales 

(1909-10) 


Kates     . j     63,260,940 


Water  Undertakings 

Gas  ,,  .        , 

Electric  Lit:ht  Undertakings 

Repayments - 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways 

Toils,  Dues,  (fee.    . 

Rents,  interest,  &c. 

Sales  of  Property 

Government  contributions  . 

Loans    

Miscellaneous 


Total  receipts 


4,999,2011 

7,4S4,429 

3,663,015 

1, -293, 215 

8,472,347 

7,079,453 

3,457,713 

122,346 

20,914,877 

41,248,9331 

6,161,086 


168,157,555 


Scotland 
(1909-10) 

& 
6,614,029 
1,036,197 
1,951,847 

579,270 

28,999 

1,253,201 

1,257,375 

274,487 

151,693 
2,808,186 
2,165,766 

743,594 

18,854,650 


Ireland 
(1909-10) 


& 

3,300,524 

326,566 

378,935 

143,257 

203,875 
403,936 
267,948 

1,456,305 

1,790,964 
480,188 

8,752,498 


1  Exclusiveof  Metropolitan  Water  Board  receipts,  but  loans  are  inclusive  of  22,570,459Z.'' 
on  account  of  Port  of  London  Authority.  ' 

2  Repayments  on  account  of  private  ioiprovements  executed  by  local  authorities. 
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Local  Expenditure. 


Expenditure  by 


Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for  Police,  &c. 
Unions  and  Parishes  for  Poor  Relief,  &c.  . 
County  Authorities  for  Police,  &c.      .       . 
Rural  District  and  Parish  Councils,  &c.     . 
School     Boards     and     Secondary     Education 

Committees 

Harbour  Authorities 

Other  Authorities         ...... 


Total 


Eng.&Wales 
1909-10 

£ 

94,197,435 

17,192,893 

19,287,820 

4,587,751 


29,846,0681 
992,586 


166,104,559 


Scotland 
1909-10 


£ 

0,787,617 
1,687,123 
1,836,243 
15,8262 

4,034,791 

1,4.32,742 

124,339 


18,918,681 


Ireland 
1909-10 


£ 
2,788.003 
1,374,531 
2,117,355-i 
1,590,193=^ 


558,684 
169,669 


8,598,435 


1  Including  expenditure  by  Port  of  London  Authority. 

2  By  Parish  Councils  only. 

3  By  Rural  District  Councils  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities. 

■4  Irish  Police  and  education  are  mainly  provided  for  from  Imperial  funds. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  rate  and 
debt  accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1913  (including  balances)  amounted  to 
11,S54,650L  Of  this  amount  7,087, 106L  would  be  raised  by  rates.  The  outstanding 
debt  of  London  in  1911-12  amounted  to  110,770,419?.  ,^     ,      ,        , 

At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1909-10,  the  outstanding  local  debt  of  England  ana 
Wales  amounted  to  536,002,529J.  ;  that  of  Scotland  to  65,827,182?.;  of  Ireland  to 
22,066,834?.;  total,  623,896,545?.  (mcluding  49,529,222?.  outstanding  in  respect  ot  loans 
taken  over  or  raised  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board). 


Defence. 

Important  questions  of  naval  and  military  policy  are  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  ex  officio 
president.  The  usual  members  are  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
War,  the  Colonies,  and  India  ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  ;  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  ;  the  Director 
of  Military  Operations.  Other  Naval  and  Military  officers  and  high  officials 
are  trom  time  to  time  called  in.     The  Committee  has  a  permanent  secretariat. 


I.    AllMY. 

The  land  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  consist  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
of  the  Territorial  Army.  Of  these,  a  large  part  of  the  Regular  Army  serves  in 
British  Dominions  oversea,  and  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  these  troops  as  the 
'  British  Army, '  in  contradistinction  to  the  '  Native  Army '  or  '  Indian 
Army'  in  India  and  to  the  'Local  Forces'  in  South  Africa  and  in  British 
Colonies.  The  Regular  Army,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  paid  for  by 
the  Imperial  exchequer  except  in  India  (although  certain  colonies  pay  con- 
tributions towards  its  upkeep) ;  India  pays  a  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  troops  at  home  owing  to  these  serving  as  a  depot  for  the  regular  troops  in 
India.  The  Territorial  Army  serves  only  at  home  in  peace  time.  The  rank 
and  file  for  both  Regular  Army  and  Territorial  Army  are  obtained  by  vol- 
ntary  enlistment. 
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The  Regular  Army  in  peace  time  consists  of  the  permanently  embodied 
roops,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Special  IJeserve. 

Service  in  the  permanently  embodied  portion  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
army  Reserve  is  for  12  years,  with  permission  to  extend  to  21  years  under 
certain  circumstances.  Of  the  original  12  years,  from  3  to  9  are  spent  *  with 
the  colours,'  e.e. ,  on  permanent  service,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  the 
Army  Reserve ;  the  majority  of  the  men  serve  for  7  years  with  the  colours  and 

5  years  in  the  Army  Reserve,  which  is  the  rule  for  infantry  other  than  the 
Foot  Guards.  Men  enlist  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  The  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  regular  troops  at  home  is  consitlerably  below  war  establishment ; 
iu  South  Africa  and  the  Colonies  it  is  higher ;  in  India  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  war  establishment.  On  mobilisation  for  war  the  ranks,  after 
eliminating  recruits  and  young  soldiers,  are  filled  up  from  the  Army  Reserve, 
and  also,  to  a  small  extent,  from  the  Special  Reserve. 

The  permanently  embodied  portions  of  the  Regular  Army^  consist  of  31 
cavalry  regiments  (17  at  home),  28  horse  artillery  batteries  (14  at  home),  150 
field  batteries  (99  at  home),  9  mountain  batteries  (all  abroad),  99  companies 
of  garrison  artillery  (43  at  home),  84  companies  of  engineers  (63  at  home),  9 
battalions  of  Foot  Guanls  (8  at  home),  148  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line 
(74  at  home)  besides  departmental  services  and  depots.  Horse  and  field 
batteries  are  grouped  as  '  brigades  '  of  2  and  3  batteries  respectively,  of  6  guns 
each.  \  Infantry  of  the  line  is  organised  for  recruiting  purposes  as  69  regiments  of 
2  or  4  permanent  battalions,  and  1  or  2  Special  Reserve  battalions  {vide  below) ; 
half  the  permanent  battalions  of  each  regiment  are  at  home  and  half  abroad. 
For  training  and  command  purposes  infantry  battalions  are  for  the  most  part 
formed  into  brigades  of  4  battalions  each.  For  recruiting  purposes  and  relief, 
cavalry  regiments  are  linked  in  pairs,  1  at  home  and  1  abroad  ;  for  training 
and  command  they  are  generally  grouped  into  brigades  of  3  regiments  each. 

The  Special  Reserve  consists  in  the  main  of  troops  not  permanently 
embodied,  but  its  units  also  act  as  permanently  embodied  depots.  The  period 
of  service  of  special  reservists  is  for  6  years  ;  recruits,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, undergo  5  months'  preliminary  training ;  the  trained  men  are 
called  up  annually  for  3  weeks,  with  6  days'  musketry  in  addition  for  infantry. 
The  Special  Reserve  consists  of  two  cavalry  regiments,  12,000  (establishment) 
field  arlillary  men,  2  regiments  of  garrison  artillery,  2  battalions  of  engineers, 
101  battalions  of  infantry,  forming  part  of  the  69  regiments  of  infantry  of 
the  line  above-mentioned,  and  departmental  services.  Of  the  101  battalions, 
74  are  Reserve  battalions,  formiug  depots  for  the  permanently  embodied 
battalions  of  their  regiments  ;  the  other  27  are  *  Extra  '  Reserve  battalions, 
intended  to  act  as  reserve  units  on  mobilisation.  The  oflScers  of  the  Special 
Reserve  are  for  the  most  part  non-professional.  The  Special  Reserve  (which 
was  created  out  of  the  Militia  in  1907)  is  available  for  service  abroad  in  time 
of  war.  Special  reservists  can  re-engage  for  4  years  terms,  and  can  enlist 
into  the  permanently  embodied  forces. 

On  mobilisation  for  war,  the  bulk  of  the  Regular  Army  at  home  becomes 
absorbed  into    the  '  Expeditionary  Force  '  to  consist  of  a    cavalry  division, 

6  divisions,  and  certain  'army  troops,'  and  'line  of  communication 
troops'  with  a  total  establishment  of  5,873  officers  and  163,279  other 
ranks  (Parliamentary  White  Book  of  March,  1911).  A  cavalry  division 
consists  of  4  cavalry  brigades  (3  regiments  each),  2  horse  artillery  brigades, 
4  engineer  troops,  1  signal  squadron  and  4  signal  troops,  1  cavalry  train,  and 
4  field  ambulances;  total  establishment,  486  officers,  10,301  other  ranks, 
10,570   horses,  24   guns.       A   division   consists  of    3   infantry   brigades   of 

1  Commonly  referxed  to  as  the  '  Regular  Army.' 
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4  battalions  each,  4  field  artillery  brigades  (1  Howitzers),  1  heavy  battery, 
1  ammunition  column,  2  companies  of  engineers,  1  signal  company,  2 
mounted  infantry  companies,  1  divisional  train,  3  field  ambulances  ;  total 
establishment,  618  officers,  19,935  other  ranks,  6,152  horses,  76  guns. 
*  Army  troops '  include  2  '  mounted  brigades '  each  consisting  of  either 
1  cavalry  regiment  and  2  mounted  infantry  battalions,  or  of  2  cavalry 
regiments  and  1  mounted  infantry  battalion,  with  1  horse  artillery  battery, 
1  ammunition  column,  1  signal  troop,  1  train  and  1  ambulance.  All 
batteries  have  6  guns  except  the  heavy  batteries  which  have  only  4. 
The  war  establishment  of  a  cavalry  regiment  is  25  oflicers,  537  other  ranks, 
562  horses,  in  three  squadrons.  The  war  establishment  of  a  battalion  of 
infantry  is  29  officers,  995  other  ranks,  in  eight  companies. 

The  Territorial  Army  is  intended  for  home  defence,  although  nearly 
20,000  officers  and  men  have  accepted  liability  for  service  abroad  in  war. 
The  terms  of  service  are  for  four  years.  The  age-limits  for  enlistment  are 
from  17  to  35  inclusive.  The  requirements  of  training  are  a  fortnight  in 
camp  and  a  certain  number  of  drills,  the  number  varying  in  different 
branches,  also  a  musketry  course  for  arms  in  which  it  is  necessary  ;  unless 
exempted,  the  soldier  must  attend  camp  for  eight  days  and  make  himself 
efficient,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  All  officers  in  the  Territorial  Arm}' 
except  certain  of  the  generals  and  staff  are  non-professional.  The  Territorial  • 
Army  is  confined  to  Great  Britain — theie  is  none  in  Ireland. 

The  Territorial  Army  consists  of  36  i-egiments  of  yeomanry,  14  horse 
artillery  batteries,  57  'brigades'  of  field  artillery,  14  heavy  batteries,  89 
companies  of  garrison  aitillery,  103  companies  of  engineers,  a  railway 
battalion,'  194  battalions  of  infantry,  13  cyclist  battalions,  Avith  depart- 
mental troops.  The  bulk  of  it  is  organised  so  as  to  form  14  mounted 
brigades,  and  14  divisions.  The  establishment  is  practically  the  same  in 
peace  and  Avar,  and  these  brigades  and  divisions  are  complete  war  units  in 
so  far  as  establishment  is  concerned.  Batteries  in  the  Territorial  Army  have 
only  4  guns,  otherwise  the  divisions  correspond  very  nearly  in  their  com- 
position to  the  Regular  Army  on  a  war  footing  ;  the  mounted  brigades  each 
include  a  horse  artillery  battery  besides  their  three  yeomanry  regiments. 
On  mobilisation  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Territorial  Army  is  embodied, 
practically  automatically. 

For  purposes  of  command  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  up  into  seven 
'commands'  and  the  London  district.  The  commands  are  (1)  Aldershot 
of  very  limited  area,  (2)  Eastern  including  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties,  (3)  Irish,  (4)  Northern,  including  the  northern  midlands  and 
north-eastern  counties,  (5)  Scottish,  (6)  Southern,  including  the  southern 
midlands  and  south-western  counties,  (7)  Western,  including  Wales, 
Lancashire  and  north-western  counties.  These  commands  (except  the 
Aldershot  command)  are  divided  up  into  Territorial  Recruiting  districts  for 
the  Regular  Army.  The  Eastern,  Northern,  Scottish,  Southern,  and 
Western  commands,  and  the  London  District  each  include  from  1  to  4 
Territorial  mounted  brigades,  and  2  or  3  Territorial  divisions.  The  regular 
Army,  being  for  the  most  part  quartered  in  the  south  of  England  or  in 
Ireland,  is  somewhat  irregularly  distributed  amongst  the  commands  ;  there 
are  two  nearly  complete  divisions  each  in  the  Aldershot  and  the  Irish  com- 
mand, one  complete  division  in  the  Eastern  and  one  in  the  Southern  com- 
mand. At  the  head  of  each  command  is  a  general  officer  (styled  the 
general-officer  commanding-in-chief.)  He  is  assisted  by  a  general-officer  of 
lower  rank  who  is  responsible  for  questions  of  administration  apart  from 
training  and  defence  questions. 

The  land  forces  are  administered  by  an  Army  Council  which  is  composed 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  six  departments 
into  which  the  War  Office  is  primarily  divided  ;  these  officials  arc  : — The 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  who  is  responsible  for  drawing  up  plans 
of  attack  and  defence,  for  military  training,  for  intelligence  work,  and  for 
the  higher  education  of  officers  ;  the  Adjutant-General,  who  is  resi>on8ible 
for  recruiting,  interior  economy,  discipline,  and  for  the  medical  service  ; 
the  Quartermaster-General,  who  is  responsible  for  equipment,  supply,  trans- 
port, and  remounts  ;  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  iirmament  and  works  ;  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  Territorial  Army  ;  the  Finance  Rtember,  who  is 
responsible  for  finance.  The  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces  keeps  the 
Army  Council  informed  as  to  the  state  of  efficiency  of  all  branches  of  the 
forces.  The  Territorial  Army  is  to  a  large  extent  administered  by  County 
Associations  over  which  the  War  Office  merely  maintains  a  general  control 
as  regards  expenditure. 

The  principal  military  educational  establishments  are  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  educating  youths  to  be  officers  in  the  artillery  and  the  engineers, 
the  Royal  Military  College  whence  officers  are  obtained  for  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  the  Staff  College  which  trains  officers  for  the  staff.  The 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  in  two  divisions  representing  resi)ectively  the 
universities  and  public  schools,  is  intended  to  provide  officers  for  the  Special 
Reserve  and  the  Territorial  Army.  The  military  wing  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  comprises  7  aeroplane  squadrons  and  1  airship  squadron. 

Cavalry  and  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Lee  Enfield  rifie,  calibre  -303. 
The  Regular  Army  has  a  13-pounder  for  horse  artillery,  an  18-pounder  for 
field  artillery,  a  40-pounder  field  Howitzer,  and  a  60-pounder  for  heavy 
batteries. 

The  establishment  of  the  land  forces  for  the  financial  year  1912-13  was 
fixed  as  follows.  The  number  of  effectives  of  all  ranks  on  January  1st,  1912, 
aie  also  given. 


Establishments 

Effectives 

1912-13 

Jan.  1,  1912 

Regular  Force?,  Home  and  Colonial  i 

.     172,082 

167,3.54 

Colonial  and  Native  Indian  Troops - 

8,871 

8,801 

Army  Reserve    .        . 

.     139,000 

137,682 

Special  Reserve         .... 

.       89,913 

61,951 

Militia  Reserve          .... 

150 

171 

Militia  (U.K.) 

— 

1,446 

Channel  Islands  Militia    . 

3,166 

3,113a 

Malta  and  Bermuda  Militia '-i  . 

2,894 

2,682 

Territorial  Army 

.     316,307 

268,414 

I.sle  of  Man  Volunteers    . 

126 

112 

Officers'  Training  Corps    . 

1,008 

708 

Total 

.     733,517 

652,434 

British  Troops  serving  in  India 

.       75,886 
.     809,403 

77  557 

Grand  Total 

729,991 

1  Partially  stationed  abroad. 

3  Oct.  1,  1911. 


2  Stationed  abroad. 


In  the  ease  of  the  permanently  embodied  troops,  the  regimental  estab- 
lishment for  1912-13  was  fixed  at  134,280  at  iiome,  and  (excluding  especially 
enlisted  Colonial  corps  and  native  Indian  tr.>ops  paid  for  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer)  36,829  in  South  Africa  and  the 'Colonies  ;  thi^  leaves  staff  and 
various  establishments  out  of  account.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Special 
Reserve  and  the  Territorial  Army  are  considerably  below  establishm<:^nt. 
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Details  of  the  Army  Estimates  for  1912-13  are  given  in  the  section  or. 
Finance  (page  44). 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  nnmhers  borne  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Regnlar  Army  for  the  j'^ear  1912-13  : — 


Brandies  of  the  Service. 

Officers 

N.C.O.'s, 
Drummers, 

(fee. 

Rank  and 
File 

Total 

Staff  and  Departments     . 

984 

133 

11 

1,1 

Regimental  Establishments- 
Cavalry   

Horse  and  Field  Artillery    . 
Garrison  Artillery. 

Engineers 

Infantry 

Army  Service  Corps 
Army  Medical  Corps     . 
Colonial  and  Native  Indian  Corps 
Departmental  Corps 
"  Additional  Numbers  " 

546 
728 
604 
709 
3,436 
455 
683 
302 
335 
10 

1,330 
1,541 
1,499 
1,517 
9,622 
1,245 
585 
568 
1,416 

12,878 

16,916 

11,804 

7,592 

83,021 

4,887 

3,362 

8,001 

1,526 

3,790 

14,754 

19,185 

13,907 

9,818 

96,079 

6,587 

4,630 

8,871 

3,322 

8,800 

Total      .... 

7,808 

19,409 

153,576 

180,953 

Staff  of  Territorial  Force 

629 

2,401 

8 

3,038 

Miscellaneous  Establishments. 

379 

826 

276 
154,031 

1,481 

Grand  Total  . 

9,800 

22,769 

186,600 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Army  (exclusive  of  India)   in   the  year 
1912-13  was  27,860,000?.,  of  which  3,905,000/.  was  for  n on  effective  services. 


II.  Navy. 


Naval  Estimates  total : — 


1912-13 
1911-12 
1910-11 


4.5,085,400  1 

44,392,500 

40,603,700 


1909-10 
1908-09 
1907-08 


35,142,700 
32,319,500 
31,419,500 


1  Includes  1,000,000?.  supplementary. 


The  British  Navy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by  statutes  and 
orders  fix3d  with  much  precision  by  the  Legislature.  Its  administration  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  by  the  Act  2  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  2,  this  office  was  vested  in  a  Commission.  With  the  exception  of 
various  periods  in  which  the  office  has  been  revived — in  the  person  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
(1702-8),  and  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (May,  1827— August,  1828)~it  has 
continued  to  be  held  in  commission  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Tlie  Board 
now  consists  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  always  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  eight  other  commissioners. 

Under  the  1912  Admiralty  reorganisation  scheme,  the  various  members 
are  responsible  for  special  business  as  folloAvs  : — First  Lord,  general  direction 
of  all  business  ;  First  Sea  Lord,  Organisation  for  War  and  distribution  of  the 
Fleet  ;  Second  Sea  Lord,  Personnel  ;  Third  Sea  Lord,  material  ;  Fourth  Sea 
Lord,  Stores  and  Transport ;  Civil  Lord,  Works,  Buildings,  and  Greenwich 
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Hospital  ;  Additional  Civil  Lord,  Contracts  and  Dockyard  business  ;  Parlia- 
nientary  Secretary,  Finance  ;  Permanent  Secretary,  Admiralty  business. 

In  January,  1912,  a  '  War  Staff'  was  created. 

For  the  details  of  Naval  expenditure  see  under  Finance.  The  number  of 
oflScers,  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  1912-13  and 
1911-12  were  :— 


— 

1912-13 

1911-12 

^ea  Service — 

Officers  and  men         ..... 

Coast  Guard       ...... 

Marines      ....... 

Other  Services  {training^  d-c. ) — 

Pensioners          ...... 

Boys  (training)           ..... 

Cadets  and  Engineer  Students   . 

Various      ....... 

108,849 

3,100 

17,202 

283 
4,690 
1,482 

106,245 

3,100 

16,960 

287 
4,912 

805 
1,691 

Total  of  all  ranks 

136,461 

134,000 

Royal  Naval  Reserve  seamen  numbered,  1st  January,  1912,  20,416  ;  Fleet 
Reserve,  24,153  ;  Royal  Naval  Volunteers,  4,063  ;  Total  Reserves,  48,632. 


Summary   of  the  British  Fleet. 


Complete  by  end  of 

Class. 

1912 

1 

1913 

1914 

Supei'-Dreadnoughts  i   . 

6 

11 

16 

Dreadnoughts  ^      .        .        . 

14 

15 

15 

Pre-Dreadnought  battleships 

40 

40 

40 

Cruisers 

51 

50 

50 

Light  Cruisers 

69 

73 

81 

Scouts  3 



Torpedo  gunboats 

18 

18 

18 

Sloops,  gunboats,  <fcc.  . 

17 

17 

23 

Destroyers     .... 

aboil 

t               208 

228 

248 

Torpedo  boats  -     .        .        . 

ahou 

{               100 

100 



Submarines   .... 

abou 

t                 79      • 

85 

— 

1  '  Super-Dreadnoughts  '  are  those  carrying  guns  of  or  over  13-.')  inch, 
made  between    so-called    Dreadnought    liattleships    and   Dreadnought 
latter  being  simply  fast  battleships,  now  known  as  'battle  cruisers.' 
the  1913  revised  official  classification  is  followed. 

!^  Including  '  coastal  destroyers  '  and  many  very  old  torpedo  boats. 

3  Of  these  the  8  latest  are  also  known  as  "liirhtly  armoured  cruisers.' 

4  There  is  also  an  Australian  Dreadnought  not  included  in  the  list. 


No  distinction  is 
"  cruisers  " — the 
For  lesser  craft. 
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There  are  also  various  shallow  draught  river  gunboats. 

Certain  fast  Cunarders  are  subsidised  for  use  in  case  of  war. 

In  the  following  tables  the  ships  are  grouped  in  classes  according  to  type. 
The  dates  of  the  Naval  Estimates  under  which  they  were  sanctioned  are  given  ; 
these  dates  correspond  to  the  date  of  the  design  of  the  ships  concerned. 

[Ships  the  names  of  which  are  in  italics  are  not  yet  completed  for  sea.] 

Pre- Dreadnought  Battleships. 


<-i  en 


Name 


(Majestic 
Magnificent 
Mars  . 
Prince  George 
Victorious  . 
vJnpiter 


1894- 
1895 


189(5 


f  Caesar 

-{  Illustrious 

*-  Hannibal 


^Canopus 

Glory . 
J  Ocean 
1897     \  Goliath 
I  Albion 
V  Vengeance 


W 


1897- 
1898 


1898- 
1899 


1898 
sup. 

1899- 
1900 

1900- 
1901 

1901- 
1902 

1902— 
1903 

1903- 
1904 


Mo 
O  I-I 


r  Formidable 
-!  Irresistible 
V.  Implacable 

/-London 
-;  Bulwark     . 
I  Venerable  . 

/"Duncan 
Exmouth    . 
Cornwallis . 
Russell 

Albemarle  . 


{? 


Queen 
rince  of  Wales 

{King  Edward 
Dominion  . 
Commonwealth 

fZealaudia  . 
I  Hindustan . 

{Hibernia    . 
Africa 
Britannia   . 

ySwiftsure  . 
\  Triumph     . 


s 

Armour 

Belt 

Big  Guns 

Tons 

inches 

inches 

'^  15,000 

9 

12 

j- 15,000 

9 

12 

^-12,050 

0 

12 

i 15, 000 

9 

12 

il5,000 

9 

12 

Vl4,000 

7 

11 

1 15,000 

9 

12 

J  16,350 

9 

12 

/ 

}  11,800 

7 

10 

Miiin  Armament 


4  12in.;  12  fiin. 


4  12in.;  12  Gin. 


4  12in.;  12  fiin. 


4  12in.;  12  6in. 


4  12in.;  12  Oin. 


4  12in.;  12  Oin. 


4  12in.;  12  Oin. 


4  12in.;  4  9-2;  10  Gin, 


4  lOin.;  14  7-5in. 


o 

Indicated 
Horse-power 

5 

12,000 

5 

12,000 

4 

13,500 

4 

15,000 

4 

15,000 

4 

18,000 

4 

15,000 

5 

18,000 

0 

14,000 

t>     1 


^    ; 


Knots 


16 


IG 


18-5 


18 


18 


19-5 


18 


'18-5 
to 
19 


-^to 

I  20 


Note,— One  of  the  Duncan  class,  the  Montagu,  has  been  lost. 
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Name 


CO 

V 

1904— 

3-^ 

1905  ! 

/  Lord  Nelson 
\  Aganieinnou 


/'Dreaflnouglit 

1905—  I  Invincible-' 
1900     j  Indomitable  - 

I  Inflexible  - 

1906-  /Bellerophon 
^^^^     I  Superb 

ion7     il  ^^-  Vincent 
xyu/—  Icollingwood 

j  Vanguard   . 

J  Neptune     . 

I  Indefatigable  2 


23  S 
ft 


Tons 


-16.600 


190S 

1908— 
1909 

1909— 
1910 


(  Hercules    . 
i  Colossus     . 

New  Zealand 


17,000 
M7,250 

\ 
I 

1 
/ 


Armour 

cc 

fl 

+3 

3 

O) 

O 

W 

60 

pq 

inches 

inches 

12 

14 

^ 

'       13 

^0. 

^1 

Main  Armament 

f^^S 

§^ 

cc 

u  3 

—    (U 

OH 

t3  to 

H 

s 

Knots 

4  ]2in.;  10  9-2in.      . 

/) 

16,750 

18-5 

Dreadnoughts. 


18,600 


19,250 


19,900 
18,750 

)  20,250 

18,800 


11 

7 

11 

9i 

12 
8 

12 


11 
10 


10  12in. 
S  12in. 


12     !    10  12in. 


11        10  12in. 


23,000 
43,000 


21 

27 


3      25,000 
3       43,000 

3      25,000 

3   'J  44,000 

^  Battle  Cruisers. 

,n,P^®^"f.^?  Y^°  ^  ^^^*®^  ^^  *^'®   ^'^(^^Migable   named  Australia  launched 
1911,  which  belongs  to  the  Commonwealth. 


12 
10 

12 

10 


10  12in. 
S  ]2in. 

10  12in. 

12in 


5  I   23,000     21-5 


5  I   24,500  j     22 


1  Gift  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Imperial  Navy,  ordered  1910, 


1909- 
1910 


1910- 
1911 


'Orion  . 

Thunderer  . 
Monarch 
Conqueror  . 

Lion  1  . 
^Princess  Royal  i 

/-King  George 
I  Centurion  . 
,'  Ajax    . 
Audacious  . 


Super-Dreadnoughts. 


1911- 
1912 


12 


12 


11 

10 

12 
10 


10  13 -Sin. 

8  13-5in.    . 

10  13-5in. 
8  13-5in.  . 


^  Queen  Mary  i 

fBenbow 
Delhi  .,      .  . 

A  Iron  Duke  .        .      ^^")"'^"        2q  ^^^ 

I  Marlborough 
\  Tiger '. 
1  Battle  Cruisers. 

For  1912-13;  four  armoured  ships  were  provided— Qtceen  Elizabeth,   War- 
^pite,  Valmnt  and  Barham  ;  also  Malaya,  gift  from  the  Malay  States. 


27,000 

70,000 

31,000 
80,000 


21 
30 

21 

28 

22 
30 
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Cruisers 


c«.5 


1897- 
1898 


Name 


Armour 


O 


1898— 
1899 

1899- 

1900 

1900- 
1901 


1901- 
1902 


/'Cressy 
I  Hogiie 
I  Sutlej . 
j  Aboukir 
I  Euryalus 
'^Bacchante 

r  Drake 
J  Good  Hop 
I  Leviatlian 
t  King  Alfred 

{Essex . 
Kent  . 
Monmouth 

( Berwick 
\  Cornwall 

.'  Suffolk 

I  Cumberland 

!|  Donegal 
j  \  Lancaster 

^Devonshire 
I     Argyll 
I J  Antrim 

I  Roxburgh  . 

I  Carnarvon 

I.  Hampshire . 


Main  Armament 


Tons      incheslinches 


-12,000  0 


^4,100 


^9,800 


.850 


1902- 
1903 


1903— 
1904 


1904— 
1905 


(  Black  Prince 
I D,  of  Edinburj 

/"Warrior 
J  Achilles 
I  Natal 
V  Cochrane  . 

r  Minotaur  . 
'.  Shannon  . 
\^  Defence 


1889- 
1900 


S -211889- 
6S    1890 


Edgar 

Hawke 

Theseus 

Endymion 

Grafton 

,  Gibraltar 


/  Crescent     . 
\  Royal  Arthur 


.500 


6       2  9-2in.;  12  6in. 


6       2  9-2in.;  16  ein. 


14  6in. 


6  6       4  7-5in.;  6  Gin. 


6  6     ,  6  9-2in,;  10  6in. 


6       6  9-2in.;  4  7-5in, 


4  9-2in.;  10  7-5in. 


6     1  2  9-2in.;  10  6in, 


2  9-2in.;  10  6)n. 


1  9-2in.;  12  6in. 


§ 

&. 

•n 

« 

c 

t-i 

o 

w 

P4 

CO 


^ 


21,000 


30,000 


Knots 


21 


24 


24 

22,000       to 
23 


2      21,000 


2      23,500 


22-5 


22-5 


2      23,500  !  22-5 


2      27,000     22-5  ; 


NpTp.— One  of  the  Covnty  class,  Bedford,  has  been  lost. 


2 

12,000 

19 

2 

12,000 

19 

2 

12,000 

19 

X 

<x> 

rS  +^ 

Ol 

c4  eS 

a 

t  f= 

>> 

H 

^^ 

H 

Name 


S 
t,  « 


1894- 
1895 


1895- 
1896 


1896- 
1897 


I  S 


o 

P. 

a 


1894— 
1895 


1900- 
1901 


1900— 
1901 


1908— 
1909 


1909- 
1910 


1910- 
1911 


1911— 
1912 


Terrible 


Vindictive 


/  Diadem 
\  Europa 


( Si)artiate    . 
J  Ariadne 
j  Amphitrite 
l  Argonaut    . 


/Eclipse 

Minerva 

Talbot 

Venus 

Isis  . 
I  Dido   . 

Doris  . 
I  Diana 

Juno  . 

(Highflyer 
Hermes 
Hyacinth 

I  Cliallenger 

{  Bristol 
I  Glasgow 

-I  Gloucester 
j  liiverpol 
I  Newcastle 

[  Weymouth 
J  Falmoutli 
j  Yarmouth 
I  Dartmouth 


r  Chatham     . 
-t  Southampton 
V  Dublin 

rBirmingham 
■I  Nottingham 
l^ Lowestoft   . 
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Armour 


m 


Tons     inches 
14,200         6 


5,750 


000 


.11.000 


Principal  Light  Cimisers. 


) 5,600 


r  5,000 


5,100         — 


i  j-  5,300 

i\  _ 


2* 

3 
3 

00 

m 

OQ 
S 

2 

02 
ce 
S 

|3 
m 

— 

11  Gin. 

11  6in. 
11  6in. 


2  6-in.  and  smaller 


8  6-in. 


8  6-in. 


8  6-in. 


9,600 

10,000 
12,500 

22,000 
25,000 
25  000 


Other   light   cruisers  include   4   shi^js    of    the    Gein    class,    sanctioned 
1901-03.     The  earliest  Scouts  were  sanctioned  1902-04,     Speeds  22  and  25 
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knots  respectively.  There  are  also  9  cruisers  of  the  Pelorus  class,  7  of 
the  Astrcea  class  and  some  14  or  so  of  the  Apollo  class,  of  which  about  half 
are  mine  layers.  Niohe  of  Diadem  class  is  in  Canadian  navy.  Encounter  of 
GhalUnger  class  in  Australian.  Eight  light  cruisers  building  under  estimates 
1912-13. 

There  are  a  variety  of  gunboats,  store-ships,  &c.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  British  Navy  is  its  very  fall  equipment  of  repair  ships  and  other 
auxiliaries.    Destroyers  built  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 


Practically  obsolete 
Quite  obsolete 


66 
14 


Modern     .         .         .         .114 
Fairly  modern  ...         32 

The  submarines  are  of  four  general  types,  A,  H,  or  C,  D,  and  E. 

During  1912  the  naval  wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  was  founded.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  2  (or  3)  dirigibles  were  on  order,  and  one  small  one  in 
existence.     Also  a  number  of  hydro-aeroplanes. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

General  distribution  of  the  surface  in  1911  (Woods  and  Plantations  in 

1908;  :  — 


Divisions 

Total  surface 

(land  and 

water) 

Woods  and 

plantations 

(1908) 

Mountain 

and  heath 

grazing  land 

Acres 

2,463,000 

1,343,000 

9,069,000 

2 

28,000 
2,000 

Permanent 
]>asture 

Arable  land 

England 
Wales     . 
Scotland 
Ireland  . 
Isle  of  Man    . 
Channel  Islands     . 

Acres 

32,564,000 

4,778,000 

19,462,000 

20,731,000 

141,000 

44,000 

Acres 

1,720,000 

187,000 

875,000 

302,000  i 

1,000 

170 

Acres 

-13,903,000 

2,046,000 

1,497,000 

9,767,000 

19,000 

10,000 

Acres 

10,575,000 

724,000 

3,349,000 

4,943,000 

74,000 

22,000 

Total    . 

77,720,000 

3,085,170 

12,905,000 

27,242,000 

19,1587,000 

1  Area  under  woods  and  i)lantations  in  Ireland  in  1912,  292,000  acres. 

2  Corresponding  figures  not  available. 


Distribution  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  ;— 

— 

1904 

1909 

1910 
Acres 

1911 

1912 

Great  Britain : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn  crops 

6,953,034 

7,023,101 

7,045,528 

7,040,749 

7,154,742 

Green  crops 

3,036,026 

3,083,901 

2,994,891 

3,040,016 

3,115,696 

Flax 

563 

295 

229 

449 

849 

Hops 

47,799 

32,539 

32,886 

33,056 

34,831 

Small  fruit 

77,947 

87,116 

84,309 

84,308 

85,127 

Bare  fallow 

.      4.32,690 

289,141 

354,010 

329,402 

280,746 

Clover  and  ma- 

ture grasses  . 

4,671,495 

4,214,575 

4,157,037 

4,119,808 

3, 991^029 

Permanent  pas- 

ture 

17,098,056 

17,452,405 

17,477,040 

17,446,870 

17,335,721 

32,317,610 

32,145,930 

32,094,658 

Total 

32,183,073 

31,998,739 
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Gy^cat  Britain : 
Live  stock : — 

Horses    . 

Cattle     . 

Sheep     . 

Pigs 


1904 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Number  Number     I      Number  Number  Number 

1,560,236^  1,552,9931  1^545^3761  1,627,3932  1,610,891- 
6,858,352  7,020,982  7,037,327  7,114,264  7,020,844 
25,207,178  27,618,419  27,102,945  26,494,992  25,045,261 


2,861,644     2,380,887  ;  2,349,946  ;  2,822,154 


2,655,749 


Ireland :  Acres  Acres        '  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Corn  crops        .  1>279,189  1,251,795  1,300,079  1,254,431  1,265,597 

Green  crops      .  1,050,483  1,001,671  1,012,167  1,013,727  1,022,128 

Flax         .         .  44,293  38,110  45,974  66,618  54,917 

Fruit        .         .  9,360  12,583  12,994  14,045  15,327 

Clover,  &mature\  1  i 

grasses.         .(  1,279,164  2,326,592  1  2,468,015,  2,594,988  2,479.159'' 
Permanent          ( , 

.!  11,567,1 


pasture 


Total 

Live  stock 
Horses  . 
Cattle  . 
Sheep  . 
Piffs 


,635     9,949,391  1  9,821,896  !  9,766,120     9,711,000 
'15,230,124  14,580,142 '14,661,045  14,709,929   14,548,128 


Number 

531,0641 

4,676,718 

3,827,919 

1,315,126 


Number 
528,8061 
4,699,564 
4,133,358 
1,149,179  I 


Number 

539,5171 

4,688,888  \ 

3,979,516 

1,200,005 


Number 

616,331^ 

4,711,720 

3,907,436 

1,415,119 


Number 

617,532» 

4,848,498 

3,828,829 

1,323.957 


1  Horses  for  agricnliure,  mares  kept  for  breeding,  and  unbroken  horses. 

'■i  The  total  number  of  horses  on  farms. 

'■>  The  total  number  of  horses  in  Ireland,  including  ponies. 

4  Area  under  h  ay. 


In  addition  to  the  live  stock  shown  above,  Ireland  had,  in  1912,  30,911 
mules  and  jennets,  243,437  asses,  252,722  goats,  and  25,525,724  poultry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of  the  heavy 
corn  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Turnips 

Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

and 

Aci-es 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Swedes 

Qreat  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

1908 

1,626,733 

1,667,437 

3,108,918 

295,024 

163,739 

562,105 

1,550,897 

1909 

1,823.498 

1,664,386 

2.981,877 

313,864 

183,910 

575,461 

1,555,548 

1910 

1,808,854 

1,72S,6S1 

3,020,974 

270,042 

168,728 

532,684 

1,565,34.5 

1911 

1,906,038 

1,597,930 

3,010,671 

311,833 

167,903 

571,801 

1,563,390 

191-2 

1,925,737 

1,648, -201 

3,029,054 

285,989 

•202,319 

612,671 

1,51-2,535 

Ireland  : 

190S 

36,677 

154,596 

1.060,301 

1.794 

297 

587,144 

279,044 

1909 

43,600 

163,100 

1,035,735 

1,6-26 

264 

579,799 

276,944 

1910 

47,631 

168,008 

1,073,690 

1,839 

230 

592,985 

275,296 

1911 

45,056 

158,180 

1,040,185 

*   1,683 

301 

591,259 

270.805 

1912 

44,845 

165,366 

1,045,921 

1,421 

279 

595,218 

271,761 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the  principal  crops 
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in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of  bushels  and  tons  for  the  years 
named  : — 


Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Description  of  Crops 

,              ,              ,               1 

1909 
1,000 

1910       1911 
1,000      1,000 

1912 
1,000 

1908 
1,000 

1909        1910 

1911 

1,000      1,000 

1,000 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs.  Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs.  Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Wheat     .... 

7,680 

6,860 

7,832 

7,010 

174 

219          -215 

207 

Barley  and  Here    . 

7,617 

7,059 

6,374 

6,411 

856 

1,001          822 

852 

Oats        .... 

15,378 

15,229 

14,294 

13,736 

6,548 

6,964      6,746 

6,073 

Beans      .... 

],117 

1,084 

960 

966 

9 

9           10 

8 

Peas 

550 

501 

462 

4901 

1 

1              1 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000      1,000 

1,000 

Tons 

Tons      Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons      Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

3,674 

3,477 

3,825 

3,180 

3,200 

3,203      2,871 

3,695 

Tiirnips  and  Swedes 

25,124 

25,695 

16,397 

20,278 

5,417 

4,970      4,624 

5,273 

1  Partly  estiinated. 

The  following  table  sliows  the   estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
principal  crops  :  — 


Description  of  Crops 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

1909 
Bushls. 

1910 

1911 

Bushls. 

1912 
Buslils. 

1908 

1909 

1910 
Bushls. 

1911 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Wheat     .... 

33-69 

30-34 

32.87 

29-12 

38-02 

40-23 

36-03 

36-76 

Barley  and  Bere    . 

36-61 

32-67 

31-91 

81-12 

44 -.30 

49-09 

39-12 

43-08 

Oats        .... 

41  -26 

40-33 

37-98 

36-28 

49-40 

53-79 

50-26 

46-70 

Beans 

•28-66 

32-42 

25-21 

27-61 

40-15 

44-53 

41-96 

35  92 

Peas        .... 

25-89 

26-17 

-26-37 

— 

24-90  _ 

30-67 

27-94 

27-85 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

6-39 

6-44 

G-69 

5-19 

5-45 

5-52 

4 -84 

6-25 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

16-15 

16-41 

10-49 

13-41 

19-41 

17-95 

16-80 

19-47 

For  the  quantities  of  cereals  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under  Commerce. 
The   number  of  holdings  in   each  of  the  4  classes  into   which  they  are 
grouped  (from  1  acre  upwards)  is  given  as  follows  for  1911  :— 


Size  of  Holdings,  1911 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

1 —    5  acres 
5—  50     „              .         . 
50—300    „             .        . 
Over  300  acres 

82,536 
167,628 
110,110 

14,377 

10,210 

32,112 

17,965 

370 

17,848 

34,300 

23,122 

2,679 

110,596 

234,040 

151,197 

17,426 

Total 
Average  size  of  hold- 
ings   .        .  acres 

374,653 
65-3 

60,657 
45-7 

77,949 
62-2 

513,259 
62-5 

Of  the  holdings  in  England,  48,124  were  owned,  or  mainly  owned,  and 
326,529  rent<!d  ;  of  those  in  Wales,  6,05iJ  and  54,605  respectively  ;  in  Scot- 
land, 6,041  and  71,908  respectively.  The  acreage  under  crops  and  grass 
occupied  by  owners  was  2,970,632  acres  in  England,  276,339  in  Wales, 
and  569,881  in  Scotland  :  total,  3,816,852  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  makes  the  County 
Councils  and  the  Councils  of  County  Boroughs  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision of  small  holdings  and  allotments.  A  small  holding  is  from  one 
to  fifty  acres,  or  even  more,  in  extent,  but  its  annual  value  must  not 
exceed  501.  An  allotment  may  be  provided  up  to  5  acres,  but  the 
Council  is  not  obliged  to  provide  one  of  more  than  an  acre,  and  the 
a[)plicant  must  be  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class  and  resident  in  the 
borough,  district,  or  parish.  In  England  and  Wales  up  to  the  end  of  1911, 
County  Councils  had  acquired  or  agreed  to  acquire  for  small  holdings 
124,502  acres,  of  which  78,871  acres  were  purchased  for  2,493, 121Z.,  and 
45,631  acres  leased  for  55,637^.  per  annum.  Of  this  land,  94,154  acres 
were  let  to  6,916  small  holders;  186  acres  sold  to  13  small  holders;  and 
4,597  acres  let  to  39  Co-operative  Small  Holdings  Associations,  who  sub-let 
the  land  to  732  of  their  members.  The  land  unallotted  was  estimated  to 
provide  for  another  2,000  applicants.  In  addition,  2,644  a})plicants  had 
acquired  82,000  acres  from  private  landowners.  Up  to  the  end  of  1911, 
County  Borough  Councils  had  acquired  for  small  holdings  1,303  acres, 
let  to  161  individual  tenants,  and  63  members  of  Co-operative  Associations. 
The  total  number  of  allotment  authoiities  under  the  Act  of  1908  is  approxi- 
mately 8,300.  The  total  qunntity  of  land  let  for  allotments  by  the  various 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  up  to  the  end  of  1911  was  29,604 
acres,  let  to  109,191  imlivithial  tenants  and  22  associations.  The  Councils 
owned  6,693  acres  and  leased  22,911  acres. 


Ireland. 

Number  and  Size  of  Holdings  in  the  year  1911  :  — 


Size  of  Holdings 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connauglit 

Ireland 

Not  exceeding  1  acre  . 

30,416 

27,361 

21,976 

7,153 

86,906 

Above  1  and  uot  exceeding  5  acres 

17,381 

12,734 

20,041 

12,198 

62,354 

„      5        „            „         15     „ 

25,049 

19,799 

62,934 

46,572 

154,354 

,,     15         ,,             ,.          30     „ 

22,246 

24,606 

53,684 

36,303 

136,839 

,,     30         ,,             .,          50     ,, 

15,521 

22,674 

25.469 

12,720 

76,384 

,,     50         ,,             „        100     „ 

14,446 

23,228 

14,768 

6,537 

58,979 

„  100        „            „        200     „ 

6,934 

9,480 

3,653 

2  722 

22,789 

,,  200         ,,             ,,        500     ,, 

2,703 

2,654 

987 

1,401 

7,745 

Above  500  acres  .... 

439 

387 

314 

470 

1,610 

Total  No.  of  Holdings. 

185,135 

142,923 

203,826 

126,076 

607,960 

In  1890  the  total  number  of  holdings  was  524,210  ;  in  1905,  593,804  ; 
in  1911,  607,960.  Of  the  holdings  in  1911,  389,751  were  owned  and 
218,209  rented. 

The  Irish  Land  Acts  are  of  two  classes — The  Fair  Rent  Acts,  and  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts.  The  Fair  Rent  Acts  commenced  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Land  Act  of  1881,  which  gave  the  Irish  Tenant  the  '  3  Fs  '—Fair  Rent,  Free 
Sale  and  Fixity  of  Tenure.  Under  this  Act,  the  great  body  of  agricultural 
tenants  had  Fair  Rents  judicially  determined.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Land 
Commission  for  terms  of  15  years,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  each  term,  a  new 
rent  may  be  fixed  for  another  teim.  Up  to  March  31,  1912,  454,425 
applications  and  consents  to  fix  such  Fair  Rents  for  a  First  Statutory  Term 
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were  disposed  of,  161,193  for  a  Second  Statutory  Term,  and  767  for  a  Third 
Statutory  Term. 

The  Land  Purchase  Acts  nominally  began  with  the  'Bright  Clauses'  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  but  really  the  system  was  commenced  by  the  '  Ashbourne  Act ' 
of  1885,  under  which  10,000,000Z.  was  advanced  for  Land  Purchase.  A  new 
system  was  adopted  under  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of  1891,  which  created  a  special 
Land  Stock  for  Land  Purchase  purposes.  Under  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1903 
State  advances  are  made  to  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  under  the 
supervision  of  three  Estates  Commissioners.  Money  for  advances  was  to  be 
raised  by  the  issue  of  Land  Stock  bearing  interest  at  2|  per  cent.  The  State 
is  secured  by  a  Guarantee  Fund  which  consists  of  the  various  Funds  voted  by 
Parliament  for  Irish  Local  purposes.  Deficiencies  in  repayment  of  Land 
Purchase  Annuities  are  made  up  out  of  this  Guarantee  Fund,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  secure  advances  up  to  152,000,OOOZ.  Tenant  Purchasers  repay 
the  advances  by  an  annuity  calculated  at  3^  per  cent,  on  the  Purchase  Money 
of  their  holdings.  Of  this  annuity  2f  per  cent,  is  for  interest  and  ^  per  cent, 
for  a  sinking  fund,  the  accumulation  of  which  will  repay  the  advance  in  68-^ 
years.  The  Land  Stock  could  not  be  issued  except  at  a  large  discount,  and 
the  Land  Act  of  1909  provides  that  for  future  purchasers  the  money  may  be 
raised  by  the  issue  of  a  3  i)er  cent,  stock,  and  in  making  advances  the 
Treasury  may  give  such  stock  instead  of  paying  cash.  The  advances  are 
repayable  by  the  tenant  purchasers  by  3^  per  cent,  annuities.  Under  this 
Act  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  reconstituted,  the  area  of  its  work 
extended  and  its  income  increased.  Comnulsory  ])Owers  of  purchase  are 
given  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  advanced  for  land  purchase  under 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Acts  up  to  the  31st  March,  1912  :  — 

£ 
Act  of  1870      518,933 

Act  of  1881      240,801 

Act  of  1885 9,992,536 

Acts  of  1891-96 13,146,892 

Act  of  1903      49,128,508 

Act  of  1909      ... 1,488,039 


Total     74,515,709 


Down  to  March  31,  1912,  3,588,829Z.  had  been  advanced  by  the  Land 
Commission  to  Rural  District  Councils,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Labourers 
(Ireland)  Act,  1906.     (This  amount  is  not  included  above.) 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  made  grants  to  23 
institutions  in  1911-12  for  agriculture  instruction  which  act  in  connection 
with  and  in  some  cases  are  mainly  supported  by  county  councils. 
The  grants  amounted  to  18,840Z.  There  are  several  private  agricultural 
colleges,  and  important  experimental  work  is  carried  on  privately  at  Rotham- 
sted,  AVoburn,  and  other  places.  In  Ireland  the  Department  ot  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  provides  itinerant  lecturers  who  give  instruction 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  bee-keeping,  butter-making,  poultry  keef)ing, 
&c.  Lecturers  are  trained  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College  (Glasneven),  and  the  Munster  Institute.  There  are  3 
agricultural  stations  for  apprentices,  and  numerous  centres  for  agricultural 
schools.     There  are  also  rural  schools  for  domestic  economy. 
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Forestry. — The  woodland  area  of  Great  Britain  in  1908  was  2,781,963 
acres  (England,  1,720,330  ;  Wales,  186,723  ;  and  Scotland,  874,910). 
Inclnded  in  these  figures  are  127,509  acres  of  plantations,  i.e.,  land  planted 
within  the  preceding  10  years  (England,  72,008;  Wales,  11,355;  and 
Scotland,  44,146). 

In  Ireland  in  1911,  299,791  acres  were  under  woods  and  plantations.  In 
1911,  903,341  trees  were  felled,  of  which  566,839  were  used  for  mining 
purposes. 


II.  Fisheries. 


Quantity    and   value   of  fish    of  British   taking   landed   in  the  United 
Kingdom  (excluding  salmon)  : — 


— 

1908             1909 

1910 

Tons 

655,884 

435,483 

52,067 

1,143,434 

1911 

1912 

England  and  Wales    . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tons     I      Tons 
664,097         697,748 
432,263         371,159 
37,352          49,654 

Tons 

720,945 

409,176 

42,363 

Tons 
730,595 
410,891 
40,102 

U.K.  (excluding  shell-flsh)     . 

1,133,712  1  1,118,561 

1,172,484 

1,181,588 

England  and  Wales    . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

&              £ 

7,748,183  :  7,497,139 

2,512,162  i  2,889,107 

287,316         304,937 

£ 

7,965,853 

3,100,387 

316,500 

& 
8,051,486 
2,975,420 
270,954 

£ 

8,884,519 

3,450,819 

280,384 

U.K.  (excluding  shell-tish)     . 

10,547,661  !l0,691,183 

11,382,740 

11,297,860 

12,615,722 

The  value  of  the  shell-fish  taken  in  1912  was  419,298Z. 

Statistics  of  men  and  boats  employed  in  British  fisheries  in  1911  are  : — 


Number  of  boats  on 
Register  on  December  31,  1911 

Boats 

employed 

at  some  time 

during  year 

Men  and 

boys 
required  to 
work  boats 

employed 

1 
Sailing              Steam              Total 

England  and  Wales. 
Scotland 
Ireland    . 

Isle   of  Man   and  \ 
Channel  Islands/ 

7,295        '         2,106                  9,401 
7,243        1         1,242                  8,485 
6,046                     70                 6,116 

525       j              IS                     543 

9,001 
8,210 
5,181 

493 

39,081 
40,004 
21,021 

1,410 

Total,  1911 
Total,  1910 

21,109                3,436                24,545 
21,827               3,155               24,982 

22,885 
23,100 

101,516 
101,995 

Imports  and  Exports  of  lish  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  given 
as  follows.     The  imports  represent  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  ^(reparation,  and 
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are  therefore  not  included  in  tlie  tal3le  above  giving  fish  of  British  taking 
landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports  (fresh,  cured  or  salted) 

3,378,396 

4,337,351 

3,906,020 

3,913,974 

Exports  of  United    Kingdom 

produce  (fresh,  cured,  salted) 

4,746,405 

5,243,547 

6,427,120 

6,725,883 

Ditto  (herrings  only) 

3,8S2,997 

4,034,308 

4,913,398 

5,000,000' 

Re-exports  (flsh  of  foreign  and 

colonial  origin) 

994, 7Q5 

1,190,916 

1,223,342 

1,150,0001 

1  Partlj^  estimated. 


III.  Mining  anl)  Metals. 
General  sunimary  of  the  mineral  i>roduce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1911  ; 


Minerals 
raised 

Value  at  the 

Metals  con- 

Value at 

Metallic  Minerals 

Mines  and 

tained  in  the 

the  average 

; 

Quarries. 

Ores. 

market  price. 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore        .... 

15.519,424     ! 

4,035,893 

5,020,510 

16,146,340 

Iron  pyrites 

10,114     ! 

4,237 

— 

— 

Lead  ore       .... 

23,910 

219,314 

17,990 

254,259 

Tin  ore  (dressed)  . 

7,746     ' 

837,957 

4,872 

931,917 

Copper  ore   .... 

3,1.35     i 

14,620 

392 

23,461 

Copper  precipitate 

127     1 

3,548 

— 

— 

Zinc  ore 

17,652     ' 

82,690 

6,098 

153,593 

Bog  ore         .... 

2,700     1 

540 

— 

— 

Alum  shale   . 

10,516     \ 

1,051 

— 

— 

Bauxite         .... 

6,007     1 

1.294 

— 

— 

Manganese  ore     . 

4,987     I 

3,997 

— 

■-- 

Uranium  ore 

<37 

_i 

— 

— 

Wolfram  ore 

266      ; 

24,629  2 

Ounc<s 

— 

Gold  ore        .... 

2,752 

992 

425 

1,415 

Silver 

minerals 

— 

118,458 

12,123 

.     5,230,762 

Value  of  chief  metallic 

Total  value  of  metals  fr 

om  British  ore 

. 

. 

17,523,108 

1  Value  not  stated.  -  Value  of  251  tons  only. 

Information  is  not  supplied  concerning  aluminium  and  sodium. 
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Non-metallic 
Minerals 

Tons 

Value  at 

Mines  and 

Quarrie.<i 

Non-metallic 
Minerals 

Tons 

3,314 
44,118 

14,585 
55,231 
25.335 
77,500 

1911) 
1)      . 
>)      ■ 

Value  at 
Mines  and 
Quarries. 

Coal 

Clay  and  Shale 

Sandstone 

Slate 

Limestone 

Salt 

Oil  shale, 

IgTieous  rocks. 

Chalk      . 

Gravel,  sand  . 

Gypsum  . 

271,891,899 

13,835,038 

4,044,907 

425,125 

12,183,355 

2,082,688 

3,llli,803 

G,524,(J9() 

4,884,020 

2,275,177 

270, 0S4 

£ 

110,783,082 

1,758,400 

1,194,420 

1,050,607 

l,268,^53 

001,324 

857,120 

1,241,907 

199,573 

172,214 

104,221 

Arsenic      and      ars. 

pyrites    . 
Barium  (^Compounds) 
Ochre,  Umber,  (fee.    . 
Fluor  Spar 
Mica  .... 
Others 

Total  non-n)e(al!ic 

Total  minerals  (191 

„        (191 

£ 

15,703 
40,380 
13,732 
18.941 
8,748 
18,534 

119,348,551 
124,579,313 
122,105,582 

There  was  an  increase  on  1910  of  2,A7o,7Sll.  in  the  value  of  the 
minerals  produced,  and  a  decrease  of  656,462Z.  in  the  value  of  the  metals 
})roduced  from  the  minerals.  Of  the  total  mineral  produce  in  1911,  the 
value  of  83,805,238i5.  was  raised  in  England,  24,333,425^.  in  Wales, 
16,187,383^.  in  Scotland,  222,006Z.  in  Ireland,  and  31,26U.  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  all  mines  under  the  Coal  and 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts  in  1911  was  1,096,238.  The  number 
of  mines  at  work  was  3,977.  881,002  persons  (males)  worked  underground, 
and  208,776  males  and  6,460  females  above  ground.  The  number  employed 
at  quarries  under  the  Quarries  Act  was  82, 863  (excluding  persons  occasionally 
emplo3^ed),  of  whom  52,053  (including  3  females)  worked  inside  the  quarries, 
ami  30,810  (including  36  females)  outside. 

Coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  ex- 
ported : — 


Coal  raised 


Coal.  Coke,  etc.,  exported 


Year 

1              Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

£ 

£ 

1900 

225,181,300 

121,652,596 

46,098,228 

38,619,850 

1905 

236,128,936 

82,038,553 

49,359,272 

26,001,1201 

1909 

203,774,312 

100,274,888 

05,094,207 

.37,129,978 

1910 

264,433,028 

lOS, 377,507 

64,520,320 

37,813,300 

1911 

271,891,899 

110,783,082 

07,271,883 

38,447,354 

1  Including  the  net  amount  of  the  export  duties  levied  :  2,103,655/.  in  1905. 
Coal  production  of  the  various  districts,  1911  : — 


District 

Tons  of  Coal 

District 

Tons  of  Coal 

England  :  — 

England  (contd.)  : — 

Durham 

41,718,916 

Other  districts 

14,387,589 

Yorksliire 

39,137,115 

Wales  : — 

Lancashire 

23,674,817 

Glamorgan  . 

33,463,974 

Staffordshire  . 

14.049,512 

Other  districts 

6,381,084 

Derbyshire     . 

17,171,451 

Scotland : — 

Northumberland     . 

14,682,717 

Lanarkshire 

17,504,906 

Monmouthshire 

13,798,747 

Other  districts 

24,213,257 

Nottinghamshire   . 

11,623,250 

Ireland    . 

84,564 

Total,  United  Kingdom 


171,891,899 
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Exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1911,  from  United  Kingdom  to 
countries  named  : — 


Countries 

Weight 

I 

Value 

Countries 

Weight 

Value 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

France      .     . 

10,448,537 

5,(536,762 

Denmark,  &c.. 

3,006,528 

1,540,237 

Italy     .     .     . 

0,514,935 

5,638,428 

Holland      .     . 

2,140,509 

1,054,127 

Germany  . 

8,980,041 

4,180,725 

Brazil      .     .     . 

1,905,101 

1,442,316 

Sweden     .     . 

4,010,686 

2,091,389 

Norway  .     .     . 

2,097,009 

1,015,286 

Spain&Canaries 

3,332,142 

2,127,808 

Portuoal,  &c.  . 

1,108,454 

694,170 

Argentina 

3,819,394 

2,456,104 

Belgium      .     . 

1,751,679 

754,425 

Egypt  .     .     . 

3,169,735 

2,008,082 

Algeria  .     .     . 

1,229,430 

695,023 

Russia       .     . 

3,522,070     1 

1 

1,954,102 

Aust. -Hungary 

1,031,711 

542,068 

Export  from  the  principal  ports  1911  :  — 


Ports 

Tons 

Value 

Ports 

Tons 

2,564,869 

Value. 

Cardiff .     . 

16,785,014 

£ 
11,887,338 

Methil    ... 

£ 
1,102,038 

Tyne  Ports 

12,852.381 

6,147,485 

Burntisland    . 

1,781,275 

853,221 

Newport  . 

4,456,254 

3,068,708 

Glasgow     .     . 

2,046,861 

1,032,696 

Swansea    . 

3,619,680 

2,474,984 

Port  Talbot     . 

1,660,299 

1,042.852 

Blyth    .     . 

3,706,180 

1,681,938 

Grimsby     .     . 

1,662,125 

951,295 

Sunderland 

1        2,880,033 

1,416,217 

Grangemouth . 

1,505,467 

788,468 

Hull     .     . 

1        3,387,777 

1,820,653 

Leith     .     .     . 

. 1,602,949 

652,221 

Iron  ore  produced  in  and  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Year 

Iron  ore 

produced 

Iron  ore 

imported 

Weight 

!             Value 

1 

Weight 

Value 

Tons 

1            £ 

Tons 

£ 

1907 

15,731,604 

4,433,418 

7,64]. 934 

7,276,301 

1908 

15,031,025 

3,724.165 

6,057,510 

4,910,677 

1909 

14,804,382 

3,678,802 

6,328,623 

4,986,360 

1910 

15,226,015 

4,022,269 

7,020,799 

6,056,883 

1911 

15,519,424 

4,035,893 

6,346,599 

5,645,588 

The  exports  of  British  iron  ore  are  insignificant.  Of  the  ore  imported 
in  1911,  3,945,605  tons,  valued  at  3,489,260Z.,  came  from  Spain.  Including 
637,441  tons  of  'purple  ore,'  the  net  quantity  of  iron  ore  available  for  the 
furnaces  of  Great  Britain  in  1911  was  22,496,727  tons. 
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Year 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Furnaces 
in  Blast 


Ore  Smelted      Pig-iron  made 


369 
322 
318 
336 
320 


Tons 
25,123,759 
22,735,268 
23,691,241 
24,864,109 
23,712,131 


Tons 

10,114,281 

9,056,851 

9,531,987 

10,012,098 

9,526,272 


Coal  used 

Tons 
21,119,547 
18,742,464 
19,463,471 
20,485,514 
19,218,491 


Various  unmanufactured  metals  imported 


Pig  iron 
Exported 

Tons 
1,943,939 
1,296,521 
1,140,695 
1,210,728 
1,209,113 


1 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1 

Copper  ore  and 

i 

regulus  Tons 

175,692 

180,126 

154,445 

167,153 

151,469 

Copper          , , 

87,901 

122,264 

134,004 

90,817 

103,525 

Lead       .     , , 

204,695 

237,508 

207,660 

218,936 

213,707 

Lead  ore       ,, 

13,394 

23,484 

15,542 

18,093 

17,259 

Tin          .      „ 

43,394 

47,730 

41,725 

46,285 

45,906 

Tin  ore   .      ,, 

20,871 

25,013 

24,086 

26.072 

28,837 

Zinc  (crude),, 

89,327 

90,102 

102,576 

121,117 

115,232 

Zinc  ore  .      ,, 

65,032 

60,687 

73,814 

92,572 

74,394 

Platinum 

Troy  02. 

24,797 

10,437 

22,086 

48,162 

48,528 

Quicksilver  lbs. 

2,958,603 

3,270,412 

3,237,321 

1 

3,344,669 

3,491,016 

IV.  Textile  Indttstrt. 

In  1907  therp.  were  employed  in  all  the  textile  factories  of  the  United 
Kingdom  1,087,223  persons  (407,360  males  and  679,863  females),  of  whom 
815,°804  (310,983  males  and  504,821  females)  were  over  18  years  of  age, 
238,772  (81,270  males  and  157,502  females)  between  14  and  18,  and  32,647 
(15,137  males  and  17,540  females)  under  14  (half-timers).  The  total  number 
in  cotton  factories  was  576,820  (359,078  females),  and  in  wool,  worsted  and 
shoddy  factories,  261,192  (152,354  females). 
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Statistics  of  cotton  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  :— 


Factories 
Spindles  : 
Spinning    . 

Doubling  . 

Power  looms . 


f  1890 
\  1903 
f  1890 
\  1903 
ri890 
\  1903 
ri890 
\  1903 


England  and 
Wales 


2,257 

2,399 

39,814,303 

43,314,641 

3,424,907 

3,408,945 

585,662 

665,088 


Scotland 


Ireland 


99 

68 
639,563 
558,471 
564,550 
540,619 
28,093 
17,685 


7 

9 

58,068 

32,120 

3,428 

2,860 

1,959 

847 


U.K. 


2,363 

2,476 

40,511,934 

43,905,232 

3,992.885 

3,952,424 

615,714 

683,620 


In  Lancashire  alone  there  were  in  1912,  58,140,220  spindles,  and  758,712 
looms. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  hy  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ellison  of 
Liverpool  :  — 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yarns  and  piece 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000? — say 
woollen  17,000,000Z.,  linen  4,000,000/.,  and  cotton  1,000,000Z.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  200,000,000?.— say,  cotton  120,000,000?., 
woollen  55,000,000?.,  and  linen  25,000,000?.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
emploj^ed  is  about  250,000,000?.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people — men,  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists  of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yarns 
and  goods  exported  : — 


Weight  consumed  in  Millions      | 

Value  of  Products  exported  in 

Average  Periods 

of  lbs. 

Thousands  of  £'s 

of  Three  Years 

Cotton 

Wool 

Flax 

Total 

Cotton 

Woollen 
4,967 

Linen 

Total 

1829-1831 

243-2 

149-4 

193-8 

586-4 

18,077 

2,138 

25,182 

1859-1861 

1,022-5 

260-4 

212-0 

1,494-9 

49,000 

15,041 

6,119 

70,060 

1889-1891 

1,618-0 

564-0 

220-0 

2,402-0 

72,114 

24,176 

6,377 

102,667 

1896-1898 

1,668-0 

624-0 

236-0 

2,628-0 

66,094 

22,885 

5,697 

94,676 

1S99-1901 

1,679-0 

623-0 

190-0 

2,492-0 

70,340 

20,898 

5,857 

97,095 

1902-1904 

1,585-0 

582-0 

192-0 

2,359-0 

76,663 

22,066 

6,429 

105,157 

1905-1907 

1,941-0 

657-0 

226-0 

2,824-0 

100,676 

28,253 

7,956 

136,885 

1908-1910 

1,750-0 

7100 

217-0 

2,677-0 

98,164 

29,232 

8,234 

135,630 

1910-1912 

2,030-0 

785-0 

230-0 

3,045-0 

121,145 

34,277 

9,373 

164,795 

The  following  table  gives 'the  principal  variations  in  the  movements  since 
1883. 


1883 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,734 
249 

1,485 
1,498 

1888 

1898 

mil 
lbs. 
2,128 
203 

1910 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,973 
256 

1,717 
1,622 

1911 

mil. 
lbs. 
2,207 
291 

1,916 
1,963 

1912 

Cutton. 
Imported      .... 
Exported      .... 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,732 
271 

mil. 
lbs. 
2,806 
324 

Retained  for  consumption     . 
Actual  consumption     . 

1,461 
1,529 

1,925 
1,735 

2,482 
2,097 
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— 

1883 

1888 

1898 

1910 

1911 

mil. 
lbs. 

832 

40 

136 

141 

1,149 

305 
31 

336 

1912 

n'ooL 

Sheep,  lamb,  &c. ,  imported  . 
From  sheepskins  imported  . 
Produced  at  home 
Woollen  rags  imported 

mil. 
lbs. 

508 
14 

129 
81 

mil. 
lbs. 

661 
18 

134 
71 

•884 

339 
24 

363 

mil. 
lbs. 

718 
33 

139 
68 

mil. 
lbs. 

843 

42 

143 

139 

mil. 
lbs. 

855 

42 

133 

115 

Total 

732 

277 
19 

958 

283 
12 

295 

1,167 

336 
37 

1,145 

Foreign  wool  exported . 
Domestic  wool  exported 

341 
47 

Total 

296 

373 

794 

mil. 
lbs. 
198 
20 

218 
6 

212 

388 

Retained  for  consumption     . 

436 

mil. 
lbs. 
185 
47 

521 

656 

mil. 
lbs. 
218 
15 

813 

mil. 
lbs. 

179 
27 

206 
3 

203 

mil. 
yds. 
6^654 
193 
194 

7,041 

mil. 

lbs. 
224 
65 
18 

307 

mil. 
\       £ 
120-1 
34-2 
91 

163-4 

757 

'                 Flax  and  Tov). 

Imported     .... 
Produced  at  home 

mil. 
lbs. 
205 
46 

mil. 
Ib.s. 

237 
28 

Total 
Exported      .... 

232 

7 

251 
9 

242 

233 
9 

224 

mil. 

yds. 
5;  216 
160 
148 

5,524 

mil. 
lbs. 
247 
59 
17 

323 

265 

8 

Retained  for  consumption     . 

225 

mil. 

yds. 
4,539 
256 
162 

257 

Piece-Goods  Exported. 
Cotton          .... 
Woollen       .... 
^    Linen  ..... 

mil. 
yds. 
5,038 
271 
177 

mil. 

yds. 
6,018 
209 
221 

mil. 

j'ds. 
6,913 
190 
213 

K                Total 

4,957 

5,486 

6,448 

mil. 
lbs. 
192 
68 
19 

7,316 

Far7i  Exjjoy^ted. 
Cotton          .... 
Woollen       .... 
Linen  ..... 

mil. 

lbs. 

265 
33 
18 

mil. 
lbs. 
256 
43 
15 

314 

mil. 

£ 
72-0 
24-0 

6-4 

mil. 

lbs. 

244 
63 
18 

Total 

316 

279 

325 

Value  all  Kinds  Exported. 
Cotton          .... 
Woollen 
Linen 

mil. 

£ 
76-4 
21-6 

6-5 

mil. 

£ 
64-9 
20-1 

5-3 

mil. 

£ 

105-9 

34-1 

9-5 

149-5 

mil. 

£ 

122-2 

34-3 

9-7 

Total 

104-5 

102-4 

90-3 

166-2 
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Commerce. 


The  principal  imports  on  wliich  customs  duties  are  levied  are  beer,  rum, 
and  spruce,  cliicory,  cocoa,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  motor  spirit,  spirits,  sugar,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  wine — spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk 
of  the  entire  levies.  In  1911  the  imports  free  of  duty  (exclusive  of  bullion 
and  specie  and  diamonds)  amounted  to  613,503,379Z,,  90  per  cent.,  and  those 
subject  to  duty  to  66, 654,148Z.,  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Value  ^  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding  bullion  and 
specie  and  foreign  merchandise  transhipped  under  bond)  of  the  United 
Kingdom  : — 


Vear 

Total 
Imports 

Exports  of 
British  Produce 

Exports  of 

Foreign  and 

Colonial  Produce 

Total  Exports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1903 

542,600,289 

290,800,108 

69,573,564 

360,373,672 

1904 

551,038,628 

300,711,040 

70.304,281 

371,015,321 

1905 

565,019,917 

329,816,614 

77,779,913 

407,596,527 

1906 

607,888,500 

375,575,338 

85,102,480 

460,677,818 

1907 

645,807,942 

426,035,083 

91,942,084 

517,977,167 

1908 

592,953,487 

377,103,824 

79,623,697 

456,727,521 

1909 

624,704,957 

378,180,347 

91,344,819 

469,525,166 

1910 

678,257,024 

430,384,772 

103,761,045 

534,145,817 

1911 

680,157,527 

454,119,298 

102,759,134 

556,878,432 

1912 

744,896,514 

487,434,002 

111,837,905 

599,271,907 

Average  share,  per  head  of  population  in  the  above  trade  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports  of  Britisl) 
Produce 

Net  Imports  (i.e.  total 
imports  less  re-exports) 

£       8.       d. 

£    «.     d. 

£,     i.    d. 

1903 

]'2  16  11 

G  17     S 

11     3  11 

i;i04 

12  18     S 

7     1     2 

11     5     8 

]  905 

13     2  11 

7  13     () 

11     6     9 

1000 

14     0     5 

8  13     3 

12     1     2 

1907 

14  15     4 

0  14  10 

12  13     4 

190S 

13     8  10 

8  11     0 

11  12     9 

1909 

14     0     9 

8     9  11 

11  19     8 

1910 

15     2     1 

9  11     8 

12  15  10 

1911 

15     0     4 

10     0     7 

12  15     0 

1912 

K)     G     5 

10  13     (5 

13  17     4 

1  The  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  generally  taken  to  be 
that  at  the  port  and  time  of  entry,  including  all  incidental  expenses  (cost,  insurance,  and 
freight)  up  to  the  landing  on  the  quay.  For  goods  consigned  to  the  English  market  for 
sale,  the  market  value  in  England  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  returns.  This  is 
ascertained  from  the  declaratioQ  made  by  the  importers,  aTnd  is  checked  by  the  expert 
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knowledge  available  in  the  Statistical  Office,  and  by  the  price-list  and  market  reports  of 
the  day.  For  exports,  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment  (including  the  charges  of 
delivering  the  goods  on  board)  is  taken.  Imports  are  now  entered  as  from  the  country 
whence  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Prior  to  1904,  only  the  countries 
whence  the  goods  were  last  shipped  were  recorded.  Since  then,  both  countries  of  shipment 
and  countries  of  consignment  have  been  recorded  Thus,  countries  with  no  seaboard 
(e.g.  Switzerland  and  Bolivia)  used  not  to  appear  in  the  returns,  and  much  of  the  imported 
produce  of  Central  Europe  was  entered  as  from  Holland  and  Belgium.  These  and  other 
countries  are,  however,  now  credited  with  all  the  imports  consigned  from  them,  whether 
coming  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  via  other  countries. 

Exports  are  now  credited  to  the  country  of  ultimate  destination  as  declared  by 
the  exporters,  but  prior  to  1904,  only  the  countries  to  which  the  goods  were  shipped  were 
recorded. 

Of  the  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  colonies  in  1911,  90*9  per 
cent,  were  direct  into  England  and  Wales,  6*9  into  Scotland,  and  2*2  into 
Ireland  ;  of  the  total  exports,  91*2  per  cent,  were  direct  from  England  and 
Wales,  8*5  from  Scotland,  and  0*3  from  Ireland. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  (including 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain)  is  given  by  the  Irish  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  as  follows  : — 


I 


Imports 
Exports 


1907 


1908 


Thous.  £        Thous.  £ 
62,119       i       59,261 
59, 1(50       i        57,415 


1909 


Thous.  £ 
64,242 
61,0  i4 


1910 


Thous.  £ 

65,480 
65,987 


1911 

Thous,  £ 
60,733 
65,208 


Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  countries  (figures  for  1912  are 
provisional)  : — 


Value  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Merchandise  consigned 
to  Countries  in  first  column 

Consigned  from 

Countries  in  first 

column 

Countries 

British  Produce, 

Foreign  and 
Colonial  Produce. 

1 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

r 

Thous,  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Thous,  £ 

Thous,  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Thous,  £ 

Foreign  Countries : 

'    Russia         .... 

43,154 

40,564 

13,512 

13,767 

8,804 

7,992 

[Sweden        .... 

11,939 

13,231 

6,347 

7,132 

1,127 

974 

■  Norway        .... 

6,251 

6,905 

4,850 

5,570 

476 

465 

Denmark  (including  Faroe 

Islands) 

20,581 

22,120 

5,304 

5,594 

522 

586 

Iceland  and  Greenland   • 

213 

186 

174 

209 

27 

35 

Danish  W.  India  Islands 

36 

39 

50 

55 

2 

3 

Germany     ,        ,        ,        . 

65,281 

70,074 

39,284 

40,377 

18,135 

19,223 

German  West  Africa 

■230 

240 

455 

473 

21 

23 

German  East  Africa 

125 

140 

139 

159 

2 

2 

German   Possessions    in 

the  Pacific    . 

115 

215 

41     i           4S 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

18,665 

21,440 

13,112    i    14,305 

4,721 

5,095 

Java 

4,463 

5,143    . 

4,545 

5,142 

38 

31 

Dutch  Possessions  in  the 

Indian  Seas  . 

871 

1,558 

915 

971 

6 

8 

Dutch  West  India  Islands 

50 

51 

65 

43 

3 

2 

Dutch  Guiana 

361 

219 

68 

69 

12 

9 

Belgium       .... 

20,826 

23,634 

11,373 

12,246 

7,236 

7,361 
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Countries 


I     Exports  of  Merchandise  consigned 
Value  of  Merchandise|  to  countries  in  first  column. 

Consigned  from      i^ 

Countries  in  first 
column. 


1911 


France 
Algeria     . 

French  West  Africa 
French  Somaliland 
Madagascar 
French  Indo-China(Coch- 
in  China,  Cambqja, 
Annam,  and  Tonquin) 
French    Possessions    in 

the  Pacific    . 
French  West  India 
Islands 
Switzeiiand 
Portugal 
Azores 
Madeira    . 

Portuguese  West  Africa 
Portuguese  East  Africa 
Portuguese    Possessions 
in  India 
Spain  . 
Canary  Islands 
Spanish  Ports  in  North 
Africa   . 
Italy    . 

Austria-Hungary 
Greece 
Bulgai'ia 
Sei-via  . 
Rou mania    . 
Turkey,  European 

Crete        ... 
Turkey,  Asiatic  . 
Egypt  .... 
Tripoli 

Tunis  .... 
Morocco 

Congo  Free  State 
Liberia 

Persia  .... 
Siam    .... 
China  (exclusive  of   Hon< 
Kong,   Macao    and  Wei 
hai-Wei)  . 
Japan  (including  Formosa) 
Korea  . 
United  States  of  America 
Philippine    Islands    and 

Guam    . 
Porto  Rico 
Hawaii     . 
Cuba   .... 
liayti  and  St.  Domingo 
Mexico 
Guatemala  . 
Honduras  (not  British) 
San  Salvador 
Nicaragua    . 
Costa  Rica  . 
Colombia     . 
Panama 


Thous.  £ 

41,631 

1,352 

773 

SI 

182 


143 


1912 


T.  -i-  V  T.    ^   „„    '       Foreign  and 
British  Produce.  ;  colonial  Produce. 


1911 


Thous.  £  Thous.  £ 


219 


10,036 

2,874 

60 

28 

91 

198 

185 

13,093 

1,452 

8 

6,949 

6,912 

2,274 

317 

39 

6,583 

1,150 

27 

4,364 

21,483 

107 

921 

817 

36 

59 

673 

422 


4,893 
3,382 

122,694 

1,840 

4 

1,296 

516 

2,239 

271 

1 

S3 

56 

1,163 

1,046 

22 


45,490 

1,403 

901 

75 

231 


100 


256 


10,617 

2,834 

55 

30 

149 

250 

239 

14,558 

1,353 

7 

8,236 

7,019 

2,118 

491 

2 

3,262 

1,374 

15 

5,028 

25,783 

IS 

712 

670 

23 

45 

966 

323 


4,952 

3,940 

1 

134,607 

2,159 

1 

14 

2,549 

811 

2,525 

389 

20 

80 

74 

1,323 

1,220 

36 


1912 


1911 


Thous.  £  Thous.  £ 


24,283 

924 

1,307 

187 

07 


116 

52 

77 

3,934 

2,802 

57 

151 

640 

1,624 

179 

5,497 
1,404 

105 

13,212 

4,679 

1,705 

940 

319 

2,710 

3,551 

67 

5,845 

10,300 

120 

490 

1,178 

257 

88 

829 

1,038 


12,132 

11,869 

200 

27,519 

988 

82 

148 

2,240 
419 

2,300 
349 
133 
383 
378 
271 

1,086 
470 


25,608 

9:r8 

1,203 

it;» 

07 


87 

41 

63 

4,043 

3,040 

59 

242 

581 

1,727 

57 
6,f-'94 
1,741 

182 

14,022 

4,929 

2',5S6 

1,002 

319 

2,931 

3,245 

73 

4,842 

9,461 

90 

527 

1,746 

381 

93 

881 

1.085 


10,739 

12,192 

319 

30,123 

1,108 

75 

104 

2,558 
347 

2,503 
355 
134 
42S 
200 
236 

1,443 
424 


1912 


11,170 

7 
50 


4 
2 

25 

526 

585 

9 

25 

12 

109 


571 
213 

12 

1,307 

1,362 

47 

64 

1 

79 

173 

4 

89 

147 

12 

16 

207 

13 

14 

7 

15 


Thous.  £ 

12,007 
5 

00 
1 
1 


20 

16 

713 

594 

11 

40 

12 

119 


790 
172 

13 

999 

1,219 

35 

40 

91 
124 
■  4 

93 
153 

16 

22 
261 

15 

18 
5 

16 


125 

203 

2 

28,580 

35 

4 

2 

502 

5 

190 

C, 

1 

4 

12 

11 

18 

39 


113 

240 

3 

34,583 

45 

1 

1 

675 

5 

207 

9 

3 

6 

5 

8 

26 

50 


COMMERCE 
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} 

laAvie  of  Merchandise 

Consigned  from 

Countries  in  first 

Exports  of  Merchandise  consigned 
to  Countries  in  first  column 

f 

Countries 

column 

British  produce. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial  produce 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 
Thous  k 

1911 

1912 

i 

Thoiis.  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Thous^je 

Thous.  & 

Venezuela    .        .        .        .  1 

713 

66S 

1,097 

978 

7 

8 

Ecuador      .        .        .        .   | 

589 

422 

602 

556 

24 

14 

Peru 

3,ir,i 

3,298 

1,392 

1,414 

99 

115 

Chile i 

4,3:?7     j 

4,983 

6,139 

6,165 

332 

349 

Brazil | 

10,8(54     1 

9,382 

11,938 

12,640 

449 

511 

Uruguay      .        .        *        .  i 

1,42-3 

2,3S4 

2,886 

2,914 

86 

87 

Bolivia 

1,586 

1,620 

325 

330 

13 

17 

Argentine  Republic    .        .  j 

27,289 

40,808 

18,602 

20,567 

713 

774 

Paraguay     . 

— 

•-> 

146 

97 

2 

1 

Total  (including  those  not 
specified  above)    . 

:0S,898 

558,844 

295,275 

310,374 

89,662 

97,375 

British  Possessions  (In- 

cluding Protectorates): 

Channel  Islands  . 

1,736 

1,778 

1,288 

1,335 

241 

284 

Gibraltar     .... 

27 

24 

639 

734 

96 

90 

Malta  and  Gozo  . 

45 

33 

831 

899 

126 

107 

Cyprus         .... 

186 

319 

137 

152 

4 

5 

West  Africa  : 

Gambia    .... 

40 

48 

163 

173 

14 

IS 

Sierra  Leone    . 

243 

229 

548 

662 

58 

68 

Gold  Coast      . 

890 

836 

1,652 

1,734 

131 

187 

The  Colony  &  Protector- 

ate of  Southern  Nigeria 

2,707 

8,053 

2,807 

3,331 

2-->7 

283 

Protectorate  of  Northern 

Nigeria 

12 

182 

253 

246 

5 

8 

Ascension    .... 

1 

— 

6 

[( 

1 

1 

St.  Helena  .... 

1 

5 

21 

23 

7 

8 

South  Africa : 

Rhodesia. 

178 

117 

1 ,047 

823 

65 

54 

Bechuaualand  Protector- 

ate       ...        . 

— 

— 

17 

13 

— 

__ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7,3141 

8,6601 

8,463 

9,892 

872 

957 

Natal        .... 

2,093 

2,478 

4,540 

4,878 

358 

389 

Basutoland 

_ 

— 

18 

27 

1 

1 

Orange  Free  State   . 

1 

1 

545 

580 

34 

39 

Transvaal 

303 

137 

6,632 

6,057 

498 

479 

Swaziland 

124 

18 

1 

1 

— 

— 

East  Africa : 

Zanzibar  and  Peniba 

149 

239 

82 

102 

5 

6 

East  Africa  Protectorate 

j           244 

258 

507 

961 

21 

35 

Uganda  Protectorate 

i           273 

404 

35 

39 

1 

1 

Nyasaland  Protectorate  . 

144 

157 

94 

139 

2 

3 

Somaliland  Protectorate    . 

3 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Mauritius  &  Dependencies 

890 

574 

543 

507 

38 

42 

Seychelles    .... 

26 

25 

26 

17 

2 

1 

Aden  and  Dependencies   . 

270 

326 

363 

4j6 

34 

36 

British  India 

45,423 

52,165 

52,246 

57,626 

1,618 

2,148 

Straits     Settlements     and 

Dependencies,  including 

Labuan    .... 

12,903 

14,934 

4,398 

5,026 

106 

lis 

Federated  Malay  States     . 

1,690 

3,266 

618 

861 

IS 

2!> 

Ceylon  and  Dependencies  . 

i        6,754 

7,498 

2,527 

2,862 

103 

122 

Borneo  (British): 

1 

1 

British  North  Borneo     . 

33 

70 

34 

28 

Sarawak  .... 

'              14 

2 

33 

28 

1 

Hong  Kong 

735 

843 

2,7M) 

3,542 

196 

231 

Australia     .... 

39,090 

36,120 

1 

30,881 

34,865 

3,659 

3,448 

1  Exclusive  of  the  value  of  Diarnonds  from  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  exports  of 
these  from  the  Cape  to  the  United  Kingdon^  (Cape  returns)  in  1911  were  8,267,000/, 
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Value  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Merchandise  Consigned 
to  Countries  in  first  column 

Consigned  from 
Countries  in  first 

Oonntries 

column 

Britisli  Produce 

Foreign  ana 
Colonial  Produce 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Tbous.  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Tbous.  ie 

Tbous.  £ 

Thous.  £  Thous.  £ 

Territory  of  Papua    . 

2 

6 

17- 

19 

2 

2 

New  Zealand 

17,850 

20,303 

9,809 

10,382 

790 

795 

Fiji  Islands 

5 

20 

124 

1-22 

8 

8 

Canada        .... 

24,594 

26,881 

19,715 

23,512 

3,011 

3,789 

Newfoundland  &  Coast  of 

Labrador 

719 

855 

594 

750 

87 

101 

Bermudas    .... 

4 

3 

173 

161 

20 

20 

Bahamas      .... 

26 

47 

61 

61 

8 

( 

British  West  India  Islands 

1,901 

1,878 

2,618 

2,531 

452 

391 

British  Honduras 

147 

108 

108 

123 

19 

19 

British  Guiana    . 

603 

462 

706 

643 

114 

113 

Falkland  Islands 

Total,  British  Possessions 
(including     those     not 

617 

380 

103 

101 

12 

16 

specified  above)   . 

171,260 
680,158 

186,053 

158,844 

177,060 

13,097 

14,463 

Grand  Total 

744,897 

454,119 

487,434 

102,759 

111,838 

Gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  : — 


Year 


Gold 


Silver 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


46,145,314 
54,691,829 
57,321,767 
48,693,753 
52,688,881 


49,969,099 
47,249,536 
50,898,445 
40,100,540 
46,538,469 


£ 

10,326,889 
11,814,889 
14,100,310 
14,293,747 
16,778,304 


13,283,888 
12,785,182 
13,825,768 
16,923,537 
18,333,019 


Imports  and  domestic  exports  (by  groui^s)  for  1911  and  1912  (figures  for 
latter  year  are  provisional)  : — 


Total 

Domestic 

Foreign  and 

Import  Values  C. I.  F. 

Imports 

Exports 

Colonial  Exports 

Export  Values  F.O.B.     . 

1911 
Thous. 

1912 
Thous. 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Thous.    Thous. 

Tiious. 

Thous. 

I.  Food.  Drink,  and  Tobacco- 

£ 

£ 

£             £ 

£ 

£ 

Grain  and  Flour       .... 

75,761 

88,507 

3,574    ;     4,241 

1,556 

1,938 

Meat,  including  Animals  for  Food  . 

49,722 

49,098 

1,023 

1,101 

1,156 

1,425 

Other  food  and  drink 

— 

— 

22,269 

24,723 

— 

— 

(1)  Non-dutiable  .... 

73,638 

77,317 

— 

— 

5,269 

5,591 

(2)  Dutiable 

59,552 

59,468 

— 

— 

6,106 

5,923 

Tobacco    

5,285 

6,374 

2,171         2,615 

224 

217 

Total,  Class  I. 

263,958 

260,764 

29,037      32,690 

14,311 

15,094 

COMMERCE 


77 


1 

Total           i 

Domestic        | 

Foreign  and 

Import  Values  C. I. F. 

Imports        1 

Exports 

Colonial  Exports 

Export  Values  F.O.B. 

1 

1911 

1912 

1911         1912 

1911 

1912 

Thous.  i 

Thous. 

Thous.     Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

11.  Kaiv  Materials  — 

£ 

£       i 

&       i       £ 

£ 

£ 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuel  . 

30 

277   i 

38,447    \  42,585 

1 

— 

Iron  Ore,  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 

5,799 

6,219    1 

453           409 

9 

11 

Other  Metallic  Ores         .        .        .  | 

8,860   1 

9,056 

111            116 

665 

643 

Wood  and  Ti'uber    .        .        .        .  j 

25,862   1 

28,351 

199    :        324 

753 

883 

Cotton 

71,155    1 

80,239 

—       '       — 

10,720 

10,587 

Wool  (incluUng  Woollen  Rag«) 

36,037    ; 

35,568    1 

3,902        4,818 

13,142 

14,600 

Otlier  Textile  Materials   . 

14,611     ; 

18,578 

436    .        475 

3,735 

4,703 

Oil  Seeds,  Nuts.  Oils,  Fats  &  Gums 

35,048    i 

37,445 

4,794        4,570 

6,267 

5.771 

Hides  and  Undressed  Skins  . . 

11,107 

13,720 

1,685        2,028 

6,341 

8,254 

Materials  for  Paper  Making    .        .  | 

4,750   1 

5,567 

819    !        929 

248 

336 

Miscellaneous 

34,900 

39,694 

2,880        3,173 

18,077 

21,600 

Total,  Class  II. 

248,159 

275,714 

53,726   ;  59,427 

59,958 

67,388 

III.  Manufactured  Articles— 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  . 

11,134 

12,971 

43,730 

48,629 

429 

282 

Other  Metals  and  Manufactures      . 

27,581 

31,200 

11,023      12,299 

8,457 

8,663 

Cutlery,     Hardware,     Implements 

1     „ 

and  Instruments  .... 

5,273 

6,991 

7,395        8,122 

1,393 

1,622 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus     . 

1,435 

.1,458 

2,819   1     4,370 

196 

226 

Machinery         ..... 

5,769 

6,821 

30,961 

33,162 

1,143 

1,270 

Ships  (new) 

Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber 

64 

2,552 

34 

2,674 

5,063 
2,037 

7,032 
2,059 

1 

280 

1 

316 

Yarns  and  Textile  Fabrics : 

(1)  Cotton 

(2)  Wool 

(3)  Silk 

(4)  Other  Materials 

Apparel 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  &  Colours 

11,280 
9,587 

11,512 
10,112 

120,063 
37,239 

122,228 

37,781 

2,321 
1,161 

2,257 
1,266 

13,441 

14,356 

2.382    ;     2,230 

1,868 

1,934 

7,895 

8,889 

13,199    1  14,575 

2,164 

2,268 

5,200 
11,411 

6,041 
12,562 

13,821    1  15,713 
20,053    '  21,073 

939 
1,427 

861 
1,531 

Leather  and  Manufactures 

12,227 

14,343 

4,879        5,252 

2,270 

2,276 

Earthenware  and  Glass    . 

Paper        ....•• 

4,049 

6,575 

4,279 
7,233 

4,713        4,975 
3,311    j     3,553 

203 
209 

185 

Railway  Carriages  and  Trucks  (not 

1 

of   Iron),    Motor    Cars,    Cycles, 

Parts,  &c 

Miscellaneous 

6,500 
23,584 

7,851 
25,974 

8,125        9,766 
30,810   ^  32,400 

736 
3,148 

815 
3,255 

Total,   Class  III. 

165,557 

185,501 

362,223   ^385,219 

28,345 

29,187 

IV.  Miscdlaneous 

2,484 

2,918 

9,133      10,098 

145 

169 

Total,  British . 

680,158 

744,897 

454,119    487,434 

102,759 

'111,838 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of  commerce 
imported,  and  home  produce  exported,  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  :  — 

The  Principal  Akticles  of  Import. 


Principal  Articles  Imported 


Food  and  Drink — 

Wheat         .         .        .        . 
Wheatmeal  and  flour 
Maize  .        .        .        • 

Barley         .        .        -        . 

Oats 

Animals,  living  (for  food) 
Bacon  .  .  .  • 
Beef  (fresh,  salted,  etc.)    . 


1909 


Thous.  £ 

45,272 
6,370 

12,123 
7,144 
5,438. 
5,579 

13,802 

11,841 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Thous.  £        Thous   £      Thous.  £ 


44,161 
5,511 

10,294 
5,396 
4,824 
4,02'.) 

13,391 

13,405 


38,910 
5,277 

10,713 
8,266 
5,391 
3,851 

14,463 

13,211 


46,450 
5,518 

13,593 
7,878 
6,339 
1,007 

14,556 

15,825 
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Priucipal  Articles  Imported  (cout.) 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Thous.£ 

Thous.£ 

Thous.£ 

Thous.£ 

Mutton  (fresh,  salted,  etc.) 

8,141 

10,163 

9,916 

9,965 

Butter 

22,425 

24,493 

24,602 

24,354 

Cheese        

6,833 

6,812 

7,140 

7,414 

Eggs 

7.234 

7,296 

7,968 

K,395 

Fruits  (fresh  and  preserved)    . 

12,900 

14,193 

15,490 

15,6001 

Sugar  (refiued  and  unrefined)    . 

21,692 

24,554 

26,587 

25,168 

Tea 

11,617 

11,381 

12,983 

13,210 

Wine 

3,746 

4,249 

4,160 

4,291 

Eaw  Materials— 

Iron  ore      

4,986 

6,057 

5,640 

6,028 

Wood  and  timber       .... 

23,592 

26,207 

25,862 

28,351 

60,295 

71,712 

71,156 

80,239 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' 

31,886 

33,812 

32,978 

33,235 

Petroleum 

6,121 

5,663 

5,694 

7,352 

Rubber       .        .                 ... 

14,138 

26,097 

18,333 

21,58C 

and  Rape) 

8,176 

9,805 

9,559 

9,543 

Manufactures — 

Iron  and    steel    and   manufactures 

thereof    

7,972 

9,086 

11,134 

12,971 

Copper   (regains,    wrouglit,    nianu- 

10,660 

8,127 

8,500 

— 

Tin  (blocks,  ingots, ^bars,  and  slabs) 

5,604 

7,160 

8,739 

8,970 

See  pr 

evions  table 

Leather:  undressed  .... 

4,561 

5,052 

5.440 

6,518 

,,         dressed,  varnishe<l,  &'^. 

4,815 

4,578 

4,464 

5  208 

Motor  cars  and  parts  thereof    . 

4,317 

5,135 

5,991 

7,146 

^  Partly  estimated. 


The  Principal  Articles  of  Export. 


Principal  Articles  Exported 

1909 

1910        1 

i 

1911 

1912 

Thous.^ 

Thous.£ 

Thous.£ 

Thous.£ 

United  Kingdom  Produce — 

Fish 

4,746 

5,244 

6.427 

6,726 

Coal 

35,319 

36,100 

36,5-21 

40,495 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures — 

Pig  and  Puddled  Iron     . 

3,696 

4,139 

3,889 

4,679 

Tinned  plates  and  sheets 

5,768 

6,545 

6,843 

6,826 

Galvanised  sheets  .... 

6,496 

7,426 

7,614 

8,597 

Total  Iron,  &c.,  including  items\ 
not  specified    .        .        .        ./ 

38,192 

42,977 

43,730 

48,629 

Cotton  j-arn 

11,822 

13,338 

15,663 

16,2-23 

,,       piece  goods    .... 

68,279 

78,685 

90,513 

91,629 

Other  cotton  manufacture.« 

12,299 

12,613 

12,4-27 

12,986 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn 

5,004 

6,549 

6,477 

6,900 

Woollen  tissues 

10,207 

12,546 

13,303 

14.110 

Worsted  tissues          .... 

6,578 

7,874 

7,124 

6.712 

Linen  piece  goods      .... 

5,727 

6,115 

5,642 

6,120 

Apparel  (including  boots,  hats,  &c.) 

9,824 

12,718 

13,821 

15,713 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce — 

Food  and  drink 

11,730 

12,606 

14,087 

14,877 

Cotton,  raw 

7,790 

9,810 

10,720 

10,587 

Wool  (including  woollen  rags) 

16,167 

14,628 

13,142 

14,600 

Hides  and  Skins         .        .        .        . 

7,018 

7,088 

6,341 

8,255 

Rubber 

9,118 

14,854 

13,451 

16,287 

Tin 

4,060 

4,877 

6,430 

6,755 

COMMERCE 
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The  principal  articles    of   food    and    drink    imported    and    retained  for 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Articles 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Wheat,  wheat  meal,  and  flour 

(iu  equivalent  in  grain)  Tho 

us.  Cwts. 

108,221 

112,887 

118,629 

110,109 

Maize , 

jj 

33,034 

38,692 

36,239 

37,997 

Rice  rice  meal,  and  tlour  .     , 

, ) 

(3,171 

5,590 

8,161 

6,097 

Batter         .        .        .        .     , 

J  J 

4,156 

3,990 

4,257 

4,167 

Margarine   .        .  .      .         .     , 

,  t 

808 

862 

1,114 

934 

Cheese         .        .        .        .     , 

2,249 

2,332 

2,392 

296 

Coffee          .        .        .        .     , 

, , 

261 

205 

261 

250 

Cocoa,  raw  .        .        .        .     , 

Lbs. 

40,343 

53,424 

53,045 

55,920 

.,      prepared.         .        .     , 

)) 

10,224 

10,982 

14,305 

16,8662 

Tea , 

275,240 

283,330 

286,892 

293,302 

Beef  (fresh  &  refrigeratcd)i    , 

,       Cwts. 

8,051 

8,134 

8,295 

8,544 

Mutton    ,,               ,,          1    , 

)) 

4,423 

4,758 

5,397 

5,347 

Bacon  and  hams         .        .     , 

, ) 

6,789 

5,649 

4,492 

5,681 

Other  meat         .        .        .     , 

2,fi54 

2,641 

2,887 

2,936 

Potatoes      ...        .    , 

) ) 

6,909 

4,165 

3,314 

3,213 

Currants,  dried  .        .        .    , 

,  J 

1,150 

1,196 

1,219 

1,308 

Raisins        .        .        .        .     , 

), 

666 

743 

643 

670 

Sugar  (equivalent  of  refined)  , 

') 

30,409 

31,965 

31,282 

32,445 

Wine , 

Galls. 

11,293 

11,399 

12,672 

11,218 

Spirits  (British  and 

foreign)    .        .        Thous.  I 

'rf 
1 1.       ,, 

38,079 

31,063 

29,266 

30,687 

Beer  (home-made)  Thous.  Sts 

md.  Brls. 

32,939 

32,294 

32,830 

34,247 

1  Including  estimated  produce  of  meat  from  live  animals  imported  for  slaiighter. 

2  Including  Chocolate  Confectionery,  previously  excluded. 

In  1912  the  United  Kingdom  imported  about  59,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat 
from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  about  50,000,000  cwt.  from  foreign 
countries.     The  <^reat  wheat  sources  were  : — 


A.rgentina    . 
United  States 
Canada 


18,783,700  cwt. 
19,974,000     ,, 
21,551,100     ,, 


Australia 

Russia 

India 


11,908,500  cwt. 

9,005,000     ,, 
25,379,400     ,, 


Wheat  flour  imported  1912,  10,189,000  cwt.,  of  which  4,213,000  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  4,004,000  from  Canada. 

Quantity  of  the  principal  food  imports,  tobacco,  spirits  (British  and 
foreign)  and  beer  (British)  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of 
population  : — 
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Article 

Bacon  and  liaras 
Beef^    . 
Mutton  1 
Other  meat   . 
Butter  . 
Cheese  . 
Eggs     . 


Wheat  . 
Flour  . 
Potatoes 
Sugar  (equivalent  of 

refined) 
Tea 
Rice,  rice  meal,  and 

flour 
Tobacco 
Spirits  .         .  proof  gall. 
Beer      .         .         .    gall. 


lbs. 


no. 
lbs. 


1907 


16-26 

22-42 
11-86 

6-49 
10-57 

5-94 

50-54 

247-55 

33-91 

20-86 

78-84 
6-26 

13-21 
2-05 
0-91 

27-81 


1908 


1909 


17-23 

20-44 
11-23 

6-73 
10-55 

5-71 

49-13 

229-32 

32-69 

17-54 

77-19 
6-24 

15-67 
2-04 
0-86 

26-88 


14-21 

20-47 
11-97 

6-65 
10-04 

5-87 

47-47 

245-61 

27-66 

10-48 

80-42 
6-36 

14-06 
1-96 
0-70 

26-12 


1910 


11-20 
20-69 
13-46 

7-20 
10-62 

5-96 

48-59 

261-80 

24-50 

8-26 

78-01 
6-39 

j    20-35 

1      2-00 

1      0-65 

26-32 


1911 

14-05 
21-13 
13-22 

7-25 
10-31 

5-68 

50-03 

241-58 

24-59 

7-95 

80-24 
6-48 

15-08 
2-05 
0-68 

27  -22 


I  Including  estimated  produce  of  meat  from  live  animals  imported  for  slaughter. 

The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  under  bond  was  :  1907,  18,824,473?.; 
1908,  15,969,086?.;  1909,  17,697,480Z.  ;  1910,  17,359,441Z. ;  1911, 
19,219,081?. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  each 
year  :— 


Sailing  Vessels 


Steam  Vessels 


1905 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


No. 


10,059 
9,542 
9,392 
9,090 
8,830 


Net   Tons 


1,670.766 
1,402,781 
1,301,060 
1,112,944 
980,997 


No. 


Net  Tons 


10,522  9,064,816 
11,626  110,138,613 
11,797  110,284,818 
12,000  110,442,719 
12,242  10,717,511 


Total 


No. 


20,581 
21,168 
21,189 
21,090 
21,072 


^et  Tons 


10,735,582 
11,541,394 
11,585,878 
11,555,663 
11,698,508 


The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in  1911  Avas 
39,154,  of  13,533,498  tons  net  (sailing  tonnage,   1,854,746  ;  steam  tonnage, 

ll',678'752).  ,  ..     ,    ,.  1      1    -1.     f 

Vessels    built    in   the    United    Kmgdom    (mcludmg   vessels    built    lor 

foreigners)  : — 
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Other  than  War  Vessels 

War  Vessels 

Year 

Sailing 



Steam 

Total 

For  British 
Royal  Navy 

For 
Foreigners 

No. 

Net 
Tons 

No. 

Net 
Tons 

No. 

Net 
Tons 

Tons  Dis- 
placement 

Gross 
Tons 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

522 
562 
819 
348 
374 

39,790 
37,392 
33,915 

28,250 
38,044 

1,215 
752 
684 
730 

1,024 

997,177 
555,821 
586,679 
670,219 
1.069,752 

1,737 
1,314 
1,003 

1,078 
1,398 

1,036,967 
593,213 
620,594 
698,469 

1,107,796 

137,542 
52,296 
100,974 
136,249 
228,123 

769 

15,048 
21,359 

1,196 
8,130 

The  mercantile  vessels  built  for  foreigners  in  1911  (included  in  above 
table)  were:  sailing  vessels,  88  of  11,115  net  tons;  .steam  vessels,  234  of 
182,019  tons. 

Total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign 
trade  : — 


Years 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels 

Total 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

Number    Tons  (Net) 

Persons 
ern])lojed 

Number     Tons  (Net)  '  ^^^^.^^^^ 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

i 
5,741     i    1,245,914 
5,512     i    1,140,581 
5,818         1,017,407 
5,013     1        893,837 
3,863            699,335 

33,059 
.30,535 
28.334 
25.833 
20,728 

8,005        10,042,845         244,087 
9,180         10,027,993         245,186 
9,220         10,123,394         245,973 
9,427      1  10,409,402         250,473 
9,548         10,814,871     ,    260,572 

11,288,759 
11,168,574 
11,140,801 
11,303,239 
11,514,206 

Of  the  281,300  men  employed  in  1911,  205,065  were  British,  30,783  were- 
foreigners,  and  45,452  were  Lascars. 

British  shipping   engaged  in  the  home  trade  {i.e.  the  United  Kingdom 
or  ports  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest)  and  foreign  trade,  1911  : — 


Trade 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessel 

.s 

Number 

Tons 

(Net) 

211,345 

Persons 
employed 

Number 

Tons 
(Net) 

Persons 
employed 

Home 

Partly  foreign. 

Foreign   . 

3,504 

47 

312 

3,863 

13,419 

5,107 

637,374 

524,482 

9,653,015 

56,855 

11,487 

192,230 

6,856 
481,134 

282 
7,027 

3.30 
4,102 

Total  . 

699,335 

20,728 

9,548 

10,814,871 

260,572 

Total  net  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  (foreign  trade)  and  tonnage 
with  cargoes  only  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  Qf  the  United  Kingdom  : — 
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Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1,0001  ns. 
40,416 
38,890 
39.662 
39,642 
40,778 

l,000tns. 
25,825 
26,579 
26,648 
27,019 
28,387 

l,000tns. 
66,241 
65,469 
66,310 
66,661 
69,165 

l.OOOtns. 
40,892 
38,980 
40,102 
40.173 
41,108 

IjOOOtns. 
26,138 

26,997 
26,856 
27,196 
28,637 

l,000tns. 
67,031 
65,977 
66,958 
67,369 
69,745 

l,000tns. 
81,308 
77,870 
79,764 
79,815 
81.886 

l,000tns. 
51,963 
53,576 
53,504 
54,215 
57,024 

l.OOOtns 
133,271 
131,446 
133,268 
134,030 
138,910 

With  cargoes  only. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


29,266 
28,051 
28,356 
29,122 
29,455 
31,143 


12,137 
12.139 
11,960 
12,497 
12,491 
15,205 


41,403 
40.190 
40,316 
41,619 
41,946 
46,348 


37,146 
35,284 
36,241 
36,239 
37,100 
37,372 


20,698 
21,325 
20,953 
21,088 
22, 1 63 
24,638 


57,845 
56,609 
57,194 
57,327 
.59,263 
62,010 


66.412 
63,335 
64,597 
65,361 
66,555 
68,515 


32,835 
33,464 
32,913 
33,585 
34,654 
39,843 


99,247 
99,799 
97,510 
98,946 
101, -209 
108.358 


Of  the  foreign  tonnage  (57,023,887  tons)  entered  and  cleared  at  Britisli 
ports  in  1911, 


Germany  . 
Norway  . 
Denmark . 
Sweden  . 
Holland    . 


had  14,017,463 

,,  9,592,969 

,,  5,576,830 

,,  5,3.30.040 

,,  5,714,384 


France  . 
Spain 
Belgium 
Russia   . 
Italy .     . 


had  3,449,631 
2,867.234 
3,392,323 
1,542,373 
1,114,262 


A.ust.-Huiig.   .  had  1,609,541 

U.S.  America.  „         436,637 

Greece    .     .     .  ,,     1,079,320 

Japan    .     .     .  „        827,490 


The  total  net   tonnage  of  vessels  that  arrived   and   drparted   at  ports, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  excluding  those  coastwise,  1911  : — 


Loudon       .     .     . 
Cardiff  .... 
Livei'pool  (includ- 
ing Birkenhead) 
Tyne  Ports     .    . 
Southampton 

Hull 

Glasgow     .     ,     . 
Newport    .     .     . 


24,335,399 
15,045,038 

21,834,271 

15,796,321 

10,702,446 

7,641,494 

7,291,010 

4,157,786 


Blyth  .  . 
Dover  .  . 
Plymouth  . 
Swansea  .  . 
Sunderland  . 
Middlesbro' 
Grimsby  .  . 
Leith  .     .     . 


3,6.59,051 
4,226,346 
7,195,329 
4,269,546 
3,300,189 
4,055,802 
3,129,277 
3,202,406 


Mancliester 
Methil  .  . 
Grangemouth 
Goole  .  .  . 
Hartlepool  . 
BurntiislaTid 
Harwich  .  . 
Bristol     .     . 


3,393,713 
2,134,928 
1,8M,81S 
1,539,946 
2,081, 7i2 
1,373,569 
1,901,222 
2,601,998 


Vessels  entered  coastwise  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  1911,   290,341,  ot 
62,508,897  net  tons  ;  cleared,  289,836  vessels  of  62,096,225  net  tous. 


Internal  Communications. 
I.  Railways. 


Year 

Line  Open 

Av.  Yearly 
Increase 

Year 

Line  Open 

Yearly 
Increase 

1890 
1900 
1905 

Miles 
20,073 
21,855 
22,847 

Miles 
214 
178 
213 

1909 
1910 
1911 

Miles 
23,280 
23,387 
23,417 

Miles 

75 

107 

30 
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ir  o^A^^'-i  ^°*^o^  1?'^?  open  December  31,  1911,  Eii,crland  and  Wale.s  had 
16,200  miles,  Scotland  3,815  miles,  Ireland  3,402  miles.  Of  the  whole 
eiigth  of  line  10,311  miles  Avere  single,  11,642  double,  291  triple,  and 
1,173  quadruple  or  more  ;   2,868  miles  had  a  gauge  of   5ft    Sin      19  854 

.    1^?  f??^^  ''^  ^^^'   ^^"'"  ^^'^^  ^^'   ^^'^  remainder  varying  from'4ft.  6in. 
to  lit.  ll^m.  ° 

Further  statistics  for  the  United  Kinjfdom  : 


cS   '-I   2 
g  OJ  eS 


M   O 


1900^ 
I'JOol 
1909^ 
1910; 
1911: 


Miles 

21,855 
22,847 
23,280 
23,3Sr 
23,417 


g<OX5 


a"^ 


Million 

£ 
1,170  0 
1,272-6 
1,314-4 
1,318-5 
1,324-0 


Millions 
1,142-3 
1,199-0 
1,  •2(55-1 
1,30(5-7 
1,326-3 


o  g-c 
to  01  ?^ 


Gross  Receipts 


Million 
tons 
424-9 
4611 
499  9 
514-4 
5-23-6 


Thous. 

£ 
45,384 
48,720 
51,205 
52,758 
53,955 


o5fi     I  d" 


oH 


Thous.  j  Thous.     Thous. 


£ 
53,471 
56,412 
59,477 
61,479 
63, -285 


£ 

104,802 
113,531 
120,174 
123,926 

127,200 


o  ^ 


£ 
64,744 
70,065 
75,038 
76,570 
78,618 


Thous. 

£ 
40,058 
43,466 
4.5,136 
47,35(5 
48,582 


1  he  number  ot  holders  of  season  and  periodical  lickf^t:.  in  1911,  stated  in 
temis^of  the  eciuivalent  number  of  holders  of  annual  tickets,  was  779,173. 

1  OQ/o^f^o.";  a'"''?!:'^''!  ^^  ^''^  "^'^  °^'  1911  t^e  English  railways  had 
l,093,2D3,b94^.,    Scottish   185,778,249^.,    and   Irish   44,986,418/.      Of    the 

iT/if«no/'  ^V'r  f"^!^"^^  ^^^  ^^^««  ^««k  109,189,731/.,  Scotland 
13,498,609/.,  and  Ireland  4,511,227/.  The  percentage  of  working  expendi- 
ture to  gross^  receipts  was   61-8  in  1911,  the  same  as  in  1910.     The  per- 

3'59'fu  1910  ''''''*''''^'  ^"^  '^^  ^''^^^  ^""'"^"''P  ""^P'^^^  ''''''  ^'^^  '"  ^^^^'  ^^^'"-'^ 
At  the  end  of  1911,  the  length  of  railway  line  (in  e(,ui»^alenfc  of  single 

track)   worked  solely  by  electricity  was  206^  miles,   and  the  length  partly 

worked  by  electricity  was  258  miles.  ^       i        j 

On  March  31,   1912,   there  were  in  the   United    Kingdom    2,642   miles 

ot  tramway    and  light  railway  open;  gross  receipts  1911-12,  14,726,068/.  ; 

working   expenses,  8,924,420/.;    total  paid  up  capital,    76,062,966/.     Total 

passengers  during  the  year,  3,127,318,732 


f 


II.— CaxVal.s  and  Navigatkjns. 


statistics  for  1905 


— 

1    Length 

Traffic 

Revenue 

1  Expenditure 

Canals  :  — 

Not  belonging     to   rail- 
ways : — 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland    . 

Miles 

2,457 
100 
753 

3,310    1 

i 

Tons 
conveyed 

28,019,089 
149,724 
776,704 

£ 

1,905,697 

15,494 

115,996 

£ 

1,304,876 
14,507 
88,848 

United  Kingdom      ' 

1 

28,945,517 

2,037,187 

1,408,231 
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— 

Length 

Miles 

965 

84 

95 

1,144 

219 

4,673 

:                        1 
Traffic              Revenue     j  Expenditure 

1                        1 

Belonging  to  railways  : — 
England  and  Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland  .... 

Tons  conveyed 

4,776,649 

1,031,990 

25,336 

£          1           £ 
349,738  1      324,500 
44,665          23,556 
4,761            6,219 

United  Kingdom  . 
Controlled  by  railways  : 

England  and  Wales 
All     canals     in      United 

Kingdom 

5,833,975  |      399,164        354,275 

8,382,435  !      244,359        128,707 

43,161,927     2,680,710     1,891,213 

4 


The  pai<l-np  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  &c.,  not  belonging  to 
railway  com]>nnies  was,  in  1905  :— in  England  and  Wales  34,l75,694Z. ;  in 
Scotland,  1,254,047/.;  in  Ireland,  1,-543,762Z. ;  total  36,973,503/. ;  of  the 
canals  belonging  to  railways  :— in  England  and  Wales  4,225,436/. ;  in  Scot- 
land 1,499,968/. ;  of  the  railway  controlled  canals  in  England  and  Wales, 
4,851,861/.;  total  paid-up  capital  of  canals,  47,550,768/. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1894,  is  35^  miles  in  length  and  28  ft.  in  depth. 
The  bottom  width  of  the  canal  is  not  less  than  120  ft.  except  for  |  mile  near  Latchford, 
"Where  it  is  90  ft.  The  maximum  width  of  the  locks  is  65  ft.,  with  the  exception  of  tlic 
entrance  lock,  which  is  SO  feet  wide.  A  new  dock  (No.  9)  2,700  ft.  long,  250  It.  wide  and 
28  ft  deep  was  opened  in  July,  1905.  The  other  large  docks  are  28  feet  dee]«.  The 
smaller  docks  are  20  feet  deep.  The  canal  is  in  direct  communication  with  all  the 
Ijaree  canals  of  the  Kingdom.  Tiie  authorised  capital  of  the  Company  is  18,573, 230L 
The  revenue  of  the  canal  in  1911  amounted  to  580,841?.,  and  the  working  expenses  to 
305,977?.,  leaving  a  balance  of  274,864i.,  in  addition  to  which  the  net  revenue  from  the 
working  of  the  Bridgewater  department  amounted  to  24,374?.,  making  the  total  net 
revenue  for  the  year  209,238?. 


III.— Post,  Telegkaph.s,  and  Telephones. 

Post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  March,  1912,  24,244,  besides  47,630 
load  and  pillar  letter-boxes  ;  employed  by  the  department,  persons  233,811 
(177,378  males,  and  56,433  females) ;  of  these  114,031  (22,196  women)  were 
established  officers.     Letters  delivered  :— 


Number  of  Letters  delivered 

Number  of  Letters  per  head  of 

(in  Millions) 

the  Population 

Year 
ended 

n 
§ 

Total 

ce 

Cd 

-d 

-d 

a 

oi 

Total 

March  31 

.2^ 

4J 
O 

SO 

U.K. 

43 

o 

t 
^ 

U.K. 

Miiliniis 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

\ 

1 
1 

1905 

2,233-0 

229-7 

155-9 

2,624-6 

66 

1     50         35 

61 

1909 

2,482-6 

256-9 

167-9 

2,907-4 

70 

'     53     !     38 

65 

1910 

2,517-1 

•  256 -S 

173-2 

•2,947-1 

70 

53     1     40 

65 

1911 
1912 

2,606-2 
2,729-8 

264-8 
273-8 

176-5 
183-2 

3,047-5 
3,186-8 

73 
75 

56          40 
58          42 

68 

70 

POST,  TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES 

Post-nards,  &c,,  delivered  in  1911-12  : — 
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tj 

-o         1 

'C    . 

"O    . 

— 

England 
&  "Wales 

Per  hea 

of  pop. 

Scotland 

Per  hea 
of  pop 

Ireland 

Per  hea 
of  pop 

United 
Kingdom 

OS  o, 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Post-cards  .     . 

779-5 

21-5 

ss-i 

18-6 

37-9 

8-7 

905-5 

20-0 

Halfpenny- 

packets    .     . 

904- 

24-9 

110-5 

23-3 

51-8 

11-8 

1,066-7 

23 -b 

Newspapers     . 

153- 

4-2 

24-1 

5-1 

21-2 

4-8 

198-8 

4-4 

Parcels   .     .     . 

103- 

29 

13-5 

2-S 

8-2 

1-9 

125-2 

2-8 

Number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  : — 


Year 

Inland  Orders 

Total  (incl.  Colonial 

and  Foreign) 

ended 
March  31 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

13,405,000 
13,381,000 
13,449,000 
14,436,000 
14,658,000 

Amount 

1905 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

10,697,000 
10,232,000 
10,105,000 
10,626,000 
10,514,000 

£ 
35.871,000 
39,307,000 
39,508,000 
41,951,000 
42,393,000 

£ 
43,161,000 
48,142,000 
48,892,000 
52,886,000 
54,220,000 

The  table  includes  telegraph  orders,  the  number  of  which,  issued  inland,  in 
1911-12  was  665, 000  to  the  amount  of  2, 307, OOOZ., while  those  issued  to  or  from 
foreign  and  colonial  countries  numbered  34,573  to  the  amount  of  395,098Z. 

The  inland  orders  in  1911-12  were  as  follows  :— 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Total,  U.K. 


Number 


Value 


8,906,000 

1,014,000 

594,000 


Number  per  cent,  of 
Population 


10,514,000 


£ 

35,514,000 

4,490,000 

2,389,000 

42,893,000 


24-6 
21-4 
13-6 


23-2 


&    Postal  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom 


Yeai 

ended 

March  31 


1905  91,249,000 

1908  122,893,000 

1909  115,833,000 


Value 


36,663,000 
43,115,000 
44,059,000 


Year 

ended 

March  31 


1910 
1911 
1912 


Number 


Value 


121,513,000  45,557,000 
127,368,000  47,212,000 
128,844,000     48,030,000 


The  postal  orders  issued  abroad  in  1911-12   numbered  5,389,000,   value 
£3,363,000. 
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The  telegraphs  were  Iransferrod  to  the  Stale  on  Feltrnary  5,  1870  ;  of 
March  31,  1912,  the  British  Post  Office  had  to  deal  with  313,805  miles  of 
public  telegraph  wire,  2,234,215  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  62,630  miles  of 
leased  and  other  wire  maintained  by  the  Post  Office;  total,  2,610,650  miles 
of  wire.  Of  this  total,  870,973  miles  were  aerial,  1,729,131  underground, 
and  10,546  submarine. 

Number  of  telegraphic  messages  forwarded  from  offices  in  the  United 
Kinsfdom  : — 


Year 
ended  March  31 

Encrland  and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

9,071,000 

8,690,000 
8,747,00(1 
8,734,000 
8,964,000 

5,107,000 
5,340,000 
5,455,000 
5,512,000 
5,893,000 

88,969,000 
84,825,000 
86,884,000 
86,707,000 
89,200,000 

1905 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

74,791,000 
70,795,000 
72,682,000 
72,461,000 
74,343,000 

The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  at  post  offices  was^March  31,  1912)  11,661;  at 
railway  stations,  2,425 ;  total,  13,986.  In  1909-10  the  Post  Office  acquired  from  the 
Marconi  Company  and  Lloyd's  their  wii-eless  telegrai)hy  stations  on  tiie  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Marconi  Company,  however,  retains  its  licence  for  its  long- 
distance stations  atPoIdhu  and  Clifden.  The  licences  existing  on  March  31,  1912,  granted 
under  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Acts,  numbered  S  for  private  business  (excluding  lightships), 
and  258  experimental.  The  Post  Office  collects  and  delivers  telegrams  to  and  irom  ships  at 
sea.  and  in  1911-12  so  dealt  with  6,680  outward  and  37,827  inward  telegrams. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  chain  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  to  connect  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Tlie  stations  at  present  suggested  will  be  in 
England,  Egypt,  Briti.sh  East  Africa,  South  Afri-a,  India,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is 
hoped  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  also  erect  stations  to  form  part  of  the  chain. 

On  March  31,  1912,  there  were  714  trunk  wire  centres  open  for  telephone  business; 
there  were  2,993  trunk  circuits  containing  227,730  miles  of  wire ;  the  number  of 
convor.sations  during  the  year  was  33,499,405.  The  London  exchange  system  had  547,036 
miles  of  working  wire,  and  232,009  telephones.  The  provincial  telejdione  service  had 
843,559  miles  of  working  wire,  and  471,972  telephones.  These  figures  include  the  systenj 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office  at  midnight 
on  December  31,  1911.     For  private  wires  the  rentals  amounted  to  231,423J. 


The  revenue  and  expenditure 

of  the  Post  Office  :— 

1908-9 

1900-10           1910-11 

1911-12 
Estimated 

Total  postal  receipts 

Expeudiluro 

18,125,574 
13,387,196 

£ 
18,710,027 
13,709,233 

£ 
19,743  027 
14,269,496 

£ 
20,060,729 
14,522,132 

Net  postal  revenue   .... 
Total  telegraph  receii>ts 

Expenditure 

4,738,378 

3,009,727 
4,191,511 

4,910,794 

3,166,875 
4,257,264 

5,473,531 

3,168,804 
4,353,090 

5,538,507 

3,147,705 
4,382,533 

Net  telegraph  deficit 

Total  telephone  receipts 
Total  telephone  expenditure   . 

-1,091,784 

1,522,442 
1,576,193 

-1,090,389 

1,750,. 308 
1,789,925 

-1,184,286 

1,952,537 
1,999,191 

-1,234,828 

2,962,736 
2,701,515 

Net  telephone  deficit  or  revenue     . 
Net  post  and  telegraph  revenue 

-53,751 
3,.592,843 

-39,617 
3,780,788 

-  46,654 
4,242,591 

201  221 
4,504,990 

Money  and  Credit. 

Value  of  money  issued  from  the  Royal  Mint  and  of  imports  and  exports 
of  British  gold  and  silver  coin  : — 
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Year 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Gold 
Money 
issued 


£ 
14,600,000 
13,800,000 
25,300,000 
33,132,828 
33,350,249 


Silver 
Money 
issned 

'      £    ~ 

815,751 
1,389,599 
2,520,591 


£ 

155,580 

121,311 

151,452 

2,381,286140,305 

2,455,6401323,235 


Bronze 
Money 
issned 


British  Gold  Coin 


Imported       Exported 


£  £ 

6,021,420  14,263,004 
6,939,68i;i9,341,269 
6,717,334  24,682,858 
4,028,905  18,719,829  330,144  1,756^896 
4,244,812124,323,539  274,694     722,702 


British  Silver  Coin 


Imported  i  Exported 


£  £ 

311,088!  429,780 
193,890  413,415 
205,560;i,761,300 


There  is  no  State  bank,  but  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  charters,  and  the  first  and  the  last  lend 
money  to  the  Government.  Statistics  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  end 
of  December  : — 


Issne  Department 

Banking  Depaitment 

Year 

Capital 

Deposits 

Notes  in 

Coin  in 

Securities 

Bnliion 

and 

and 

Secnrities 

the  'Re- 

the 'Re- 

£1,000 

£1,000 

'  Rest ' 

Post  Bills 

serve  ' 
£1,000 

serve  ' 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1874 

35,784 

15,000 

20,784 

17,646 

26,761 

34,056 

9,642 

709 

1884 

35,562 

15,750 

19,812 

17,669 

34,206 

40,467 

10,525 

883 

1894 

47,065 

16,800 

30,265 

17,720 

37,223 

31,272 

21,389 

2,282 

1904 

46,884 

18,450 

28,434 

17,752 

53,495 

51,074 

18,680 

1,493 

1908 

47,930 

18,450 

29,480 

17,667 

50,573 

48,883 

17,895 

1,463 

1909 

50.286 

18,450 

31,836 

17,692 

61,009 

56,481 

21,428 

792 

1910 

48,999 

18,450 

30,549 

17,741 

55,988 

52,533 

20,388 

807 

1911 

50,182 

18,450 

31,732 

17,727 

61,154 

57,186 

20,989 

706 

1912 

47,740 

18,450 

29,290 

17,790 

51,900 

49,810 

18,470 

1,030 

Statistics  ot  the  joint-stock 
June  30  of  the  years  stated  : — 


banks    (including  the    national  banks)   on 


- 

1908 
£1,000 

1909 

1910 
£1,000 

1911 

1912 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

England  and  Wales  : — 

Deposits 

712,282 

736,964 

782,017 

796,800 

819,139 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 

223,351 

240,125 

242,962 

247,032 

249,553 

Notes  in  circulation 

27,309 

28,329 

30,973 

28,330 

29,306 

Scotland  : — 

Deposits 

108,718 

105,815 

106,736 

106,633 

112,209 

Notes  in  circulation 

7,411 

7,162 

7,192 

7,126 

7,331 

Cash  and  at  call    . 

26,970 

25,699 

25,749 

25,599 

30,129 

Ireland  : — 

Deposits 

58,306 

60,509 

62,426 

65,418 

67,506 

Notes  in  circulation 

6,386 

6,335 

6,969 

7,115 

7,229 

Cash  and  at  call    . 

12,114 

12,298 

12,736 

14,131 

13,679 

There  were  in  June,  1912,  44  joint-stock  banks  making  returns  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  5, 433  branches ;  1  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  8 
branches  ;  1  in  the  Channel  Islands  ;  9  in  Scotland,  1,227  branches  ;  and  9 
in  Ireland,  744  branches.     There  were  38  offices  in  London  of  colonial  joint- 
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stock  banks,  with  3,758  branches;  and  42  of  foreign  banks,  with  2,395 
branches.  Of  9  private  banks,  which  made  returns  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  deposits  amounted  to  27,140,000Z.,  cash  in  hand  and  at  call,  6,750,000Z., 
partners'  capital  and  reserve,  3,559,000^. ;  notes  in  circulation,  54,920^.; 
total  liabilities,  32,063,000/. 

Some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  for  June,  1912: — 


English  3 


Subscribed  capital 
Paid-up  capital     .... 
Market  value  of  capital 
Reserve   funds    and     undivided 

profits 

Notes  in  circulation     . 
Deposit  and  current  accounts    . 
Total  liabilititsi   .... 
Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 
Investments  .        .        .        . 

Discounts,  advances,  &c.      . 
Total  assets i        .        .        .        . 


£1,000 

233,99(5 

61,924 

167,990 

38,848 
29,369 
820,233 
999,037 
249,741 
166,323 
532,380 
999,037 


Scottish 


£1,000 

28,525 

9,241 

32,658 

9,645 

7,331 

112,209 

145,043 

30,129 

33,944 

71,559 

145,043 


Irish 


£1,000 

26,349 

7,309 

17,362 

4,434 
7,229 
67,506 
87,065 
13,679 
■  24,557 
47,664 
87,065 


Colonial  5   Foreign  5 


£1,000 
64,8184 
44,955 

75,875 

28,444 
14,074 
370,447 
496,966 
126,017 
35,560 
314,419 
496,900 


£1,000 

117,861-1 

126,226 

239,242 

77,236 

5,486 

786,000 

1,187,728 

156,043 

90,147 

880,2742 

1,187,728 


1  Including  other  items  besides  those  preceding.        2  includes  exchange  operations. 
3  Including  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man.  4  Partly  computed. 

5  Banks  with  London  offices. 

The  amount  of  bills,  cheques.  &c.,  paid  at  tlie  Bankers'  Clearing  House  amounted  to 
15,961,773,000/.  in  1912,  against  14,613, 877,000?.  in  1911. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  at  the  end  of  1911  had  12,370,646 
depositor.s,  of  whom  11,142,184  were  in  England  and  Wales,  592,459  in 
Scotland,  and  636,003  iu  Ireland.  There  were  3,917,468  (3,531,800  in 
England  and  Wales,  193,581  in  Scotland,  and  192,087  in  Ireland) 
accounts  open  at  the  end  of  1911  with,  balances  of  less  than  11.  which  had 
been  dormant  for  five  years  and  upwards.  The  following  are  statistics  of 
these  savings-banks  : — 


1905 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Received  ^ 
Paid  . 
Capital  ^ 

Received  ^ 
Paid  . 
Capital  -^ 

Received  ^ 
Paid. 
Capital  ^ 

Received  ^ 
Paid  . 
Capital  ^ 

Received  ^ 
Paid  . 
Capital  •'' 


England  and 
Walesi 


£ 

41,313,924 

38,221,110 

135,668,450 

43,635,116 

41,062,368 

143,160,340 

43,f29,463 

40,877,920 

146,211,883 

44,841,578 

41,280.677 

149,772,784 

48,678,112 

41,995,232 

156,455,664 


Scotland 

£ 
1,828,833 
1,535,001 
6,205,339 

2,060,779 
1,745,936 
6,651,414 

2,130,705 
1,812,013 
6,970,106 

2.132,508 
1,915,105 
7,187,509 

2,300,970 
1,906,117 
7,582,362 


Ireland 


£ 

2,725,066 

2,339,926 

10,237,351 

2,847,642 

2,587,096 

10,836,460 

3,108,339 

2,530,723 

11,414,076 

3,181,245 

2,665,399 

11,929,922 

3,255,780 

2,705,220 

12,480,482 


United 
Kingdom  i 


45,867,823 

42,096,037 

152,111,140 

48,543,537 

45,395,400 

160,648,214 

49,168,507 

45,220,656 

164,596,065 

50,155,331 

45,861,181 

168,890,215 

54,234,862 

46,606,569 

176,518,508 


1  Including  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 

3  Amoxmt  due  to  depositors  at 


2  Including  interest. 
end  of  year. 
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In  November,  1911,  the  trustee  savings-hanks  had  1,849,043  accounts 
open,  of  which  1,187,656  were  in  England,  14,494  in  Wales,  590,398  in 
Scotland,  and  56,495  in  Ireland. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  these  savings-banks  : — 


— 

England  i 

i 
Wales           Scotland 

r.-clajui 

United 
Kingdom  i 

'Received   . 
,Q^-Jlnt.    cred. 
l^^^lPaid.         . 

,  Capital  2   . 

7,331,662 

794,671 

8,128,474 

31,373,168 

& 

90,943 

15,962 

121,259 

648,630 

£ 

5,329,323 

436,392 

5,306,876 

18,212,898 

£ 

466,197 

60,866 

526,828 

2,488,740 

£ 

13,218,125 

1,307,891 

14,083,437 

52,723,436 

'Received   . 
To^gjlnt.    cred. 
^^^^jPaid.         . 

,  Capital  "   . 

7,278,679 

779,676 

8,710,254 

30,394,407 

87,633  i  5,479,826 

13,355  i      437,068 

100,087  1  5,656,976 

549,175  118,305,689 

448,502 

61,586 

556,653 

2,466,679 

13,294,640 

1,291,685 

15,023,970 

51,715,950 

'Received  . 
^Capital  ^   . 

7,403,872 

770,261 

8,279,486 

130,289,054 

89,119 

13,368 

104,117 

547,545 

5,748,442 

454,174 

5,668,503 

18,839,802 

507,951 

62,370 

531,418 

2,505,582 

13,749,384 

1,300,173 

14,583,524 

52,181,983 

'Received  . 
^Q.^Jlnt.     cred. 
^9^<^^Paid.         . 

ICapitaP  . 

7,446,782 

768,944 

8,266.407 

30,238,373 

54,065  1  5.711,586 

12,605  1      459,212 

101,402  1  6,039,918 

512,813  ;18,970,682 

509,629 

63,695 

532,968 

2,545,938 

13,722,062 

1,304,456 

14,940,695 

52,267,806 

'Received  . 
Int.     cred. 
191l1  Paid 

,  Capital  ^  . 

7,764,167 

772,020 

8,371,930 

30,402,630 

83,678     5,924,527 

12,429        467,685 

101,936     5,834,214 

506,984  19,528,680 

512,014 

65,234 

528,884 

2,594,302 

14,284,386 

1,317,368 

14,836,964 

53,032,596 

1  Including  Channel  Islands. 

2  Amount  due  to  depositors  at  20th  November  in  each  year. 

The  payments  include  purchases  of  Government  Stock  for  depositors,  and  the  capital  is 
exclusive  of  Government  Stock  held  for  depositors. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  sovereign  weighs  123*274  grains,  or  7*9881  grammes,  '916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  113"001  grains  or  7  "3224  grammes 
of  fine  gold.  The  shilling  weighs  87 '27  grains  or  5*6552  grammes,  '925  (or 
thirty-seven -fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80*727  grains  or  5*231  grammes 
of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tiu;  and  zinc. 
The  penny  weighs  145*83  grains,  or  9*45  grammes.  The  standard  of  value 
is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  40  shillings  ;  bronze  up  to  12d.,  but 
farthings  only  up  to  6d.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  not  legal  tender.  The 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1910,  including 
that  in  banks,  is  estimated  by  the  Mint  to  have  been  113,000,000Z. 

Standard  units  are  :  of  length  the  standard  yard,  of  weight  the  standard 
pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains),  of  capacity  the 
standard  gallon  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F., 
the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units  all  other  legal  weights  and 
measures  are  based. 
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ISLE  OF  MAN.^ 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  administered  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  the 
Court  of  Tynwald,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  the 
Leo-islative  Council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  dignitaries 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  numbering  9  members,  including  the  Governor  ; 
and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  24  members  chosen 
on  a  property  qualification  for  7  years  by  the  6  'sheadings'  or  local  sub- 
divisions, and  the  4  municipalities.  Number  of  voters  1911,  16,148.  The 
island  is  not  bound  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially 
mentioned  in  them. 

Lieut. -Governor. — Lord  Raglan,  C.B.  (1,800Z.). 

The  principal  towns  are  Douglas  (population  in  1911,  21,101,  Ramsey 
(4,216),  Peel  (2,590),  Castletown  (1,817).  Births  (1910)  1,023;  deaths, 
841  ;  marriages,  303  ;  birthrate  per  1,000  in  1910,  18-6  ;  death  rate,  15-3. 
In  1911  there  were  inspected  48  elementary  schools,  43  being  board  schools. 
The  enrolled  pupils  numbered  8,246,  and  the  average  attendance  7,244. 
The  expenditure  of  school  boards  and  of  primary  schools  for  the  year 
1910-11,  amounted  to  29,388Z.  There  were,  in  1911,  2  secondary  schools, 
9  supplementary  classes  and  18  evening  classes;  pupils  on  register,  1,038, 
The  expenditure  of  higher  education  boards  in  1910-11  was  5,482/.  On 
December  31,  1911,  978  persons  received  poor-relief  (135  indoor  and  843 
outdoor).  In  1911  the  police  force  numbered  85  ;  in  the  year  there  were 
736  persons  convicted. 

Revenue  is  derived  mostly  from  customs.  In  1911-12  the  total  revenue 
amounted  to  88,597Z.  ;  and  total  expenditure  to  77,494Z.,  of  which 
10,000Z.  was  paid  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  as  contribution  from  the 
Customs  Revenue.  Estimates,  1912-13 :  revenue,  87,500Z,  ;  expenditure, 
81,880Z.     Government  debt  (1912)  19o,731Z. 

The  principal  agricultural  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  oats  and 
barley,  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  grasses.  The  total  area  of  the  island, 
excluding  water,  is  140,986  acres  ;  the  total  area  of  arable  land  in  1912 
was  76,303  acres  and  of  permanent  grass,  16,745  acres.  The  total  acreage 
under  corn  crops  in  1912  was  22,526  acres,  including  19,302  under  oats, 
and  2,593  under  barley  or  here.  There  were  also  8,017  acres  under  turnips 
and  swedes,  2,558  under  potatoes,  and  41,684  under  clover,  sainfoin  and 
grasses  under  rotation.  The  numbar  of  agricultural  holdings  in  1912  above 
1  acre  in  size  was  1,776.  Of  these,  512  were  owned  or  mainly  owned  by 
the  occupiers,  the  aggregate  acreage  being  23,528  acres.  The  live-stock  in 
1912  consisted  of  5,978  horses;  21,188  cattle  ;  80,422  sheep,  and  4,329 
swine.  The  island  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  the  output  in  1911 
being  to  the  value  of  31,261Z.  The  chief  products  (1911)  were  lead  ore, 
930  tons  (9,034^.);  zinc  ore,  1,860  tons  (12,049Z,)  ;  salt,  8,736  tons 
(5,851Z,)  ;  besides  igneous  rocks,  limestone,  slate,  sand  and  gravel.  In  1911 
there  were  221  fishing  boats  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,172  net  tons, 
employing  832  men  and  boys,  engaged  in  sea  fisheries. 

The  registered  shipping  (1911)  comprised  50  sailing  vessels  (4483  net 
tons)  and  27  steamers  (5,808  net  tons)  ;  total  tonnage,  10,291  net  tons.  The 
tonnage  entered  at  ports  of  the  island  (1911)  was  809,944  tons  (808,494 
coastwise),  and  cleared  805,149  tons  (803,468  coastwise).  The  railways 
have  a  length  of  46^  miles,  and  there  aire  25  miles  of  electric  railways, 

1  Area  and  population,  see  p,  12. 
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CHANNEL  ISLANDS.^ 

The  Channel  Islands  are  administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs.  Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence  ;  it  is  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Bailiff"  also  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  The  Bailiff  presides  in  the  States,  which  consist  of  12  Jurats 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  life,  12  rectors  of  parishes,  12  constables  or 
mayors  of  parishes,  and  14  deputies  ;  the  constables  and  deputies  being  elected 
for  3  years  The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  a  veto  on  legislation.  He  may 
address  the  States  but  not  vote.  The  2  Crown 'officers  may  speak  and  vote. 
The  qualification  for  a  vote  is  tlie  possession  of  a  minimum  value  of  801.  real 
or  120/.  personal  property.  The  Royal  Court  consists  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  an  appeal  court.  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  are  under  one 
Lieutenant-Governor,  but  Guernsey  and  Alderney  have  government  of  their 
own,  and  Sark  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey  and  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
States  for  deliberation  anu  •  '-I'^tion  consist  of  a  Bailiff",  12  Jurats,  10  rectors, 
2  Crown  officers,  15  delegates  ot  pc*. .  '  es,  and  9  deputies  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  whole  island.  The  sheriff"  and  jurats  are  chosen  by  indirect 
election.  On  May  10,  1905,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  Island  of  Guernsej'- 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  Lieut. -Governor  and  of  the  Royal  Court  of 
tlie  Island  previously  to  the  acquisition,  or  leasing,  or  occupation  of 
immovable  property  by  aliens  or  alien  companies,  registration  and  liability 
to  local  rates,  kc,  being  also  provided  for.  The  Channel  Islands  are  not 
bound  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  named  in  them. 

Lieittenant-Governor  of  Jc-rsei;. — Major-General  Sir  A.  N.  Rochfort,  K. C. B. , 
C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernfi'.y,  A:.c. — Major-General  Sir  E.  0.  F. 
Hamilton,    K.C.B. 

Jersey,  (1911):  revenue,  94,469Z.  ;  expenditure,  91,5817.;  public  debt, 
318,600/.  Guernsey,  &c.  (1911):  revenue,  48,154Z. ;  expenditure,  46,394?.; 
public  debt,  214,164/. 

The  total  area,  and  the  acreage  under  crops  and  grass  and  the  numbers 
of  live  stock  in  1912  were  : — 


— 

Jersey 

Guernsey,  &c. 

Total 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Total  area  2      .        .                 .        , 

28,717 

15,750 

44,467 

Ai'ea  under — 

Wheat 

538 

215 

753 

Oats 

1,123 

632 

1,757 

Other  corn  croi)s      .... 

215 

101 

406 

Potatoes   

8,542 

628 

9,170 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under 

rotation         .        .        .        .        • 

4,293 

1,200 

5,493 

Total  arable  land      .... 

16,184 

5,535 

21,719 

Total  permanent  grass 

3,275 

5,903 

9,178 

number 

number 

number 

Horses 

2,19G 

1,530 

3,726 

Cattle 

12,40  f 

6,449 

18,853 

Sheep 

160 

352 

512 

Pigs 

4,514 

3,952 

8,466 

Agricultural  holdings  in  1911  above  1  acre  in  size  numbered  1,960  in 
Jersey  (average  size,  10  acies),  and  1,147  in  Guernsey,  &c.  (average  size,  10*1 
acres).  Of  these,  592  holdings  (total  acreage,  6,038  acres)  were  OAvned  or 
mainly  owned  by  their  or^cnpiers  in  Jersey,  and  653  (total  acreage,  6,058 
acres)  in  Guernsey,  &c. 

1  Area  and  population,  Ki<'  )>.  12. 

-  The  area  of  Jersey  includcb  water,  that  (f  Guprnsey,  &c.,  excludes  water. 
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The  imports  froiii  the  Channel  Islands  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911 
amounted  to  1,735,880Z.,  of  which  potatoes  accounted  for  523,515/.  ;  toma- 
toes, 391,730/^.;  stones  and  slates,  271,745Z. ;  and  fresh  flowers,  126,227^. 
The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Islands  in  1911  Avere  valued 
at  1,528,884Z.  The  total  imports  in  1912  were  1,778,3392.,  and  exports 
1,618,5242. 
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II.  INDIA,  THE  DOMINIONS,  COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES, 
AND  DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Empire 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under 
the  divisions  of  the  Avorld  to  which  they  belong: — 1.  Europe;  2.  Asia; 
3.  Africa  ;  4.  America  ;  5.  Australasia  and  Oceania. 

The  (Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (1)  The  Crown  Colonics, 
which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ;  (2)  those  possessing 
Representative  Institutions,  in  which  the  Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto 
on  legislation,  but  the  home  government  retains  the  control  of  public 
officers  ;  and  (3)  those  possessing  Besponsihle  Government,  in  which  the 
home  government  has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the 
CroAvn  appoints  the  Governor  and  still  retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  Colonial  Office  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  first  of  Avhich, 
called  the  Dominions  Department,  deals  with  business  connected  with  the 
self-governing  colonies,  and  is  linked  with  the  secretariate  of  the  Imperial 
Conference.  The  Second  Department,  called  the  Crown  Colonies  Depart- 
ment, deals  with  the  administrative  and  political  work  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Protectorates.  The  Third  or  General  Department,  which  is  also  a  Legal 
Department,  deals  with  matters  common  to  all  Crown  Colonies  such  as 
currency,  banking,  posts  and  telegraphs,  feducation,  &c.  Connected  with 
this  department  are  standing  committees  to  deal  with  promotion,  railways 
and  finance,  concessions  and  pensions. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection  with  the 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  to  over  one 
million  sterling  annually  for  grants  in  aid  and  administrative 
expenditure. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1912-13,  the  total 
eft'ective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  exclusive  of  India, 
and  in  Egypt,  was  45,592  of  all  ranks.  The  distribution  of  these  troops 
(including  colonial  corps  and  corps  lent  by  Jndia),  the  colonial  contributions, 
and  the  total  expenditure  for  military  purposes  in  tlie  colonies  Avere  esti- 
mated for  1912-13  as  folloAvs  : — 
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Colonies,  <tec. 

Number, 
all  ranks 

Colonial  Corps 
(included  in  pre- 
vious column) 

Colonial 
Contribution    \ 

Total  military 
expenditure 

Gibraltar 

Malta  .... 

Cyprus 

South  Africa 

Mauritius 

West  Africa 

Egypt 

Bermuda 

Jamaica 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 

Hong  Kong 

North  China 

Miscellaneous     . 

i       4,027 

!        7,469 

123 

11,485 

1,420 

2,560 

6,067 

1,339 

1,060 

1,283 

2,506 

1       4,270 

2,035 

56 

447 

148 

2,248 
200 

636 

928 

1,040 

2,267 

957 

£              1 
5,000 

30,000 
150,000 

94,500 
217,000 
120,000 

£ 

338,  COO 

606,000 

9,000 

1,152,500 

164,000 

123,000 

523,000 

124,000 

96.500 

93,500 

187,000 

292,500 

152,500 

•Total 

45,700 

8,871 

616,500 

3,861,500 

The  Indian  contribution  for  home    charges  is   estimated    (1912-13)  at 
1,731,591?.     The  Indian  establishment  is  estimated  at  75,886  all  ranks. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

Govcnior.—Gbiiersil  Sir  Aicliibald  Hunter,  G.C.B.,  G.G.V.O.,  D.S.O., 
salary,  5,000^.  sterling.  Colonial  Secretary. — Sir  F.  Evans,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.Y.O. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36"  6'  N".  latitude 
and  5°  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander- 
in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  Area, 
1|  square  mile;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  .  Population,  including  port 
and  harbour  (census  l£(ll),  civil,  19,586;  military,  5,340;  naval,  441; 
total,  25,367.  Settled  population  mostly  descendants  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  settlers.  Average  births  per  1,000  of  fixed  civil  population, 
24 "3.  Deaths  per  1,000  of  fixed  civil  population,  16'0.  Religion  of  fixed 
population  mostly  Roinan  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant  cathedral  and  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches  ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion,  5001. 
Several  private  English  schools*;  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  13 
(10 Roman  Catholic).  Pupils,  2,656  in  1911-12.  Government  grant,  2,541?. 
One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court.  In  1911  there  were  10  con- 
victions of  serious  crime,  and  634  summary  convictions. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1911  : — Customs,  41,610?.;  post  office,  14,614Z; 
rents  of  Crown  property,  10,371?. ;  fees  and  re-imbursements  in  aid,  10,955Z. ; 
port  dues  and  wharfage,  6,964?.;  interest  on  investments,  6,194?.;  licences 
and  internal  revenues,  3,787?.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure,  1911  : — 
Establishments,  54,042?.;  public  works,  ]  1,623?.  ;  pensions,  2,913?.; 
ecclesiastical  grants,  1,000?.  Contribution  by  Home  Government,  7iil. 
Public  debt,  nil.  Total  net  assets,  190,514?.  Industries  unimportant. 
There  are  import  duties  on  malt  liquors,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  on 
these  articles  the  duties  are  low. 


— 

1060 

1907 

190S 

1909 

£ 

85,541 
82,313 

1910 

1911 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

£       !        jg 
92,005  1  83,804 
69,513     71,670 

£ 
82,524 
79,523 

£ 

80,930 
76,410 

£ 

94,573 
73,390 

Government  savings-bank,  with  4,403  depositors  had  470,386  pesetas 
and  135,980?.  deposits  at  the  end  of  1911. 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base  and  position  of  great  strategic  importance,  which 
is  now  largely  increased  in  strength  and  stability.  A  deep  harbour  of  260 
acres  has  been  formed,  and  for  the  new  dockyard  some  50  acres  of  fore- 
shore and  water  area  have  been  reclaimed.  The  length  of  the  three  new 
docks  is  as  follows  :  850  feet  (double),  550  feet,  and  450  feet.  As  recon- 
structed, the  harbour  suffices  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Mediterrajiean  fleet 
(Fourth  Battle  Squadron),  of  which  it  is  the  principal  base.  The  vessels 
registered  at  the  port  were  (1911)  7  steamers  of  1,110  tons  net  and  6 
sailing  vessels  of  63  tous  ;  total,  13  vessels  of  1,173  tons.  Vessels  entered, 
1911;  3,874,  tonnage,  5,903,529  (British,  1,784,  tonnage,  3,581,165); 
cleared,  3,732,  tonnage,  5,800,634  (British,  1,855,  tonnage,  3,561,918). 
Three  miles  of  internal  telegraph  under  military,  and  about  one  mile 
under  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company.  Postal  communication  daily  with 
England.      Letters  and  post-cards  in  l&ll,  2,683,005  ;  newspapers  and  book 
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packets     627,029.      There  is  cable   communication    with   the    Continent, 
Tangier,  the  Mediterranean  Eastern  ports,  and  England,  via  Eastern  Tele- 

grai)h  Comi)any's  lines.  ^  .     .      ,    .  o        •  t. 

Tlie  legal  currency  is  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  Spanish  money  continues 

to  be  freely  current. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Oolonial  Eepoit.    Annual.     London. 

Oon-espondence  respecting  Admiralty  Works  at  Gibraltar.     [Cd.  655].      London,  1901. 
Drinkwata  (J.),  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar.     London,  1785 

Gii6rtrrf(G.  J  ),  Puimlar  History  of  Gibraltar.    Gibraltar,  1881.  ^,     , 

Lucas  (C.  P. ),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.     2nd  ed.     Vol.  1.     Oxford, 
lt)00. 

MALTA. 

r^orcv/ior— Lieut. -General  Sir   H.   M.   L.    Riindle,    G.C.B.,  G.C.Y.O., 

K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  ^^  .       ^.     ,    „ 

Lieut.-Govcrnor  and  Chief  Secretary  to  Government.— Ma^oi   bir  J.  L. 

Clauson,  C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.,  R.E. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  Council.— Ea^^ar  L.  bonavia. 
Malta  Avas  lilockaded  by  the  British  Fleet,  aided  by  the  Maltese,  horn 
1798  to  1800,  and  was  finally  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  Treaty  ot 
Paris  in  1814.  Malta  is  17  miles  long  ;  area,  §1^  miles  ;  and  the  neighbouring 
island,  Gozo,  26  miles  ;  total  area  (with  Coinino),  118  square  miles.    Popula- 
tion, according  to  Census  taken  on  2nd  April,  1911,  228,5^4.     Birth  rate, 
1911-12,  33-49  per  1,000  ;  death  rate  of  civil  population,  24-42  ;  number  ot 
marriages,    1,016.     Chief  town  and  port,   Valetta.    Education— 172  public 
schools"  with  21,983  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year,  1911-12  ;  a  university  with  4  faculties  and  149  students  ;  a  lyceum 
with  484  students;  2  secondary  schools,  one   for   boys  with  66  pupils,  and 
one  for  girls  with  210  pupils  ;  and  3    technical   manual  schools  with  38 
pupils.  The  cost  of  university  and  secondary  schools  in   1911-12,   11,845Z. 
There  are  about  70  unaided  private  schools  with  4,100  pupils.  In  1911-12, 
13,863  persons   were    committed  to  prison  ;  72  persons  were  convicted  ot 
serious  crime  and  25,037  summarily.  ■.  •    xv 

Malta  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  call  m  the  world,  and  is  tne 
base  and  resort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  harbour,  as  a  naval  station,  is  too  small  for  the  fleet.  A  new 
breakwater  was  constructed  in  1909. 

The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  ol 
government  consisting,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent  of  June  3, 
1903,  of  the  Governor  as  President,  a  Yice-President,  the  Lieut. -Governor 
and  Chief  Secretary,  nine  official  members,  and  eight  ticcted  members. 
The  rit^ht  to  legislate  by  Order  in  Council  in  case  of  necessity  is  provided 
for.  The  constitution  was  amended  on  December  30,  1909,  two  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  having  been  given  seats  (with  salaries) 
on  the  Executive  Council.  Italian  continues  to  be  the  oflBcial  language 
of  the  law  courts,  but  parents  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  their 
children  shall  leam  English  or  Italian  at  school,  and  97-5  per  cent,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former  in  1911-12. 

The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  in  5  years  have  been  :— 


Revenue 


1908-09       i       1909-10 


1907-08 

438,348        457,520   '     436,200 
Expenditure     .         454,669    |     445,014   i     458,012 


1910-11  1911-12 


£  £ 

441,444    i     448,114 
467,373    !     467,783 


Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1911-12  :  Customs,  250,865Z. ;  rents,  45,735Z.; 
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postage,  21,609?.  ;  interest,  31,535/.;  licences,  8,087/.  ;  Coutribntion  from 
Home  Government,  nil.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure,  1911-12  : — Estab- 
lishments, 295,371/.;  interest,  22,596/.;  pensions,  24,215/.;  public  works, 
81,223/.  Public  debt,  79,081/.  Savings  bank  (1911-12)  had  7,559  de- 
positors, and  deposits,  542.851/. 

Chief  products  :  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  mandarines,  honey,  and 
corn.  Area  cultivated,  41,866  acres  in  about  11,100  holdings,  of  37  acres  per 
holding,  on  leases  of  4  to  8  years.  Manufactures  :  cotton,  filigree.  Chief 
industry,  farming  ;  in  1911-12,  horse.s,  muh.-s  and  asses  uuniliercd  9,439  ; 
horned  cattle,  5,724  ;  sheep,  16,424  ;  goats,  16,925. 

There  are  import  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  saggina,  flour,  living  cattle  and  sheep,  horses  and  mules,  fresh  and 
frozen  meat,  oil,  potatoes,  seeds,  pulse,  and  biscuits. 


— 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Imports    . 

Ex])orts     . 

£ 

1,273,049 
120,336 

£ 
2,344,360 

802,876 

£ 
2,356,043 

863,429 

£ 

2, 61 .%  51 9 

987,844 

Transhipment  trade  is  excluded.  Principal  imports,  1911-12 :  coal, 
348,704/.;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  55,876/.;  cotton  goods,  91,064/.; 
meat,  63,353/.;  wheat,  337,913/.;  beer,  spirit.s,  wine,  149,301/.;  bullocks, 
104,460/.;  sugar,  83,195/. ;  bullion  and  specie,  201,162/. 

Of  thetotalimports  inl911-12, 1,141,140/.  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
62,641/.  from  Briti.sh  possessions  ;  and  1,411,738/.  from  foreign  countries. 
Of  exports,  34,890/.  was  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  30,802/.  to  British  pos- 
.scssions  ;  359,075/.  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  354,156/.  bunker  coal  shipped 
on  merchant  vessels. 

Vessels  entered  (1911-12),  2,931,  of  4,119,221  tons;  cleared,  2,911,  of 
4,121,599  tons.  Of  the  total  entered,997  vessels  of  2,219,643  ton.s^'ffe 
British.  Belonging  to  the  port  of  Valetta  on  Jan.  1,  1912,  were  67  saiH^g 
ves.sels  of  3,078  tons,  and  35  steamers  of  372  tons;  total,  lO^veslsels  ^ 
3,450  tons.  ,  \    ■"orf 

Railway,  Smiles  of  metre  gauge  (belonging  to  and  worked  by Jfclie  local 
government)  ;  telephones,  768  miles  of  wire.  The  Post-offixre  traffic  in 
1911-12  was  :  Inland  letters  and  postcards  receii^ed',\  87J,962;  newspapers 
received,  265,343  ;  despatched,  letters  and  p6s1^ar4s,  694,863  ;  newspapers, 
213,915  ;  in  foreign  correspondence,  received,  l^^ters,  1,037,881  ; pi0stcards, 
148,512  ;  newspapers,  717,002;  despatchec\  letters,  1, 568, 216'-f  postcards, 
252,018  ;  newspapers,  153,062  ;  parcels.  re^ieiVed  47,462  ;  4^.spatched  18,760.  ^ 

British  coins  are  the  only  legal  tepi^r.  The  araoi|ht/in  circulation  o^  \  -^ 
March  31,  1912,  is  roughly  estimated  at  490,000/.  The  notes  of  the  A"k1o\\AV 
Maltese  Bank  and  the  Banco  di  Malta  are  in  circulation  ;  but  as  the  Banks^  \ 
are  not  under  statutory  control  and  do  not  publish  balance  sheets  the  ^m^unt 
of  the  note  circulation  is  not  known. 

Books  of  Reference 

Colonial  Report.     Annual.    London. 

Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Political  Con 
and  [Cd.   IGOO],  1903.— Correspondence  in  regard 
Theatre  Royal,  Malta,  1906.     Also  Dispatch  from  Se 
London,  1906. 

BaZiou  (M.M.),  The  Story  of  Malta.     Boston,  1893 

/.ucas  (^0.  P.). Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  2nd  ed.  Vol.  L  Lomlon,  190G. 

Mizzi  (M.  A.  M.),  A  Voice  from  Malta.    Malta,  1896. 

P'T<7e(G.  A.),Giiide  to  the  Laws  and  Re^nlations  of  Malta.    Malta,  1892. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Finances,  Economic  Position,  and  the  Ji  djcial 
Procedure  of  Malta,  1912.     [Cd.  6090.] 
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ASIA. 

ADEN,  PERIM,  SOKOTRA,  AND  KURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  the 
East,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 
peninsula  very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
Othman  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  and  Bir  Jabir. 

In  April,  1905,  after  demarcation  of  the  frontier,  Ottoman  and  British 
Commissioners  signed  an  agreement  which  determines  the  boundary  of  the 
hinterland  from  Sheikh  Murad  on  the  Ked  Sea  to  Bana  river,  and  thence 
north-east  to  the  great  Desert.  The  settlement  also  includes  the  island  of 
Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Political  Resident,  who  is  also 
General  Officer  commanding  the  troops. 

Political  itmfZt^n^— Major-General  Sir  James  A.  Bell,  K.C.Y.O. 

The  only  Government  revenue  is  from  duty  on  liquor,  opium,  and  salt,  and 
from  income  tax,  court  fees  and  judicial  fines  ;  local  taxes  go  to  the  Aden 
Settlement  Fund,     There  is  a  Port  Trust  ;  the  harbour  is  being  dredged. 

Area  75  square  miles,  including  the  Protectorate,  about  9,000  square  miles  ; 
of  Perim,  5  square  miles.  Population,  in  1911,  46,165  (31,290  males  and 
14,875  females),  against  43,974  in  1901.  Imports  (1911-12),  by  sea, 
2,472,494Z.  ;  by  land,  170,782Z.  ;  treasure,  613,967^.  Exports,  by  sea, 
2,203,745Z.  ;  by  land,  114,850Z.  ;  treasure,  613,772Z.  These  statistics  are 
exclusive  of  government  stores  and  treasure.  In  1911-12,  1,510  merchant 
steamers  of  3,594,888  tons  (net)  entered  the  port  of  Aden  ;  of  these,  804  were 
British  ;  local  craft,  982,  of  30,307  tons.  At  Perim  517  merchant  vessels 
entered,  of  which  372  called  for  coal. 

Chief  exports  :  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  goods,  tobacco.  Chief 
imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  Aden 
itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purely  transhipment  one,  except 
that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

The  island  of  Sokotra  oft'  the  coast  of  Africa  is  under  British  protection,  and 
the  Kuria  Muria  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  attached  to  Aden.  Area 
of  former,  1,382  square  miles.  Population  about  12,000,  mostly  pastoral  and 
migratory  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast.  Religion,  at  one  time  Christian,  Moham- 
medan  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  island  came  under  British  pro- 
tection in  1876,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan.  Chief  products,  dates  and  various 
gums  ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  plentiful ;  butter  is  exported.  The  Kuria 
Muria  Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muskat  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable. 

Rkferences.— Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Return  :  India  (Aden),  Part  I.,  containing  Report  on  Aden  Harbour  by  Aden  Coromis- 
sion  appointed  in  1901,  and  Figures  of  recent  Trade  in  Aden  (163).     London,  1905. 

Bartet  (Dr.),  Souvenirs  de  Croisi6re  dans  la  mer  Rouge,     Rochefort.  1904. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  Sokotra.     In  '  XIX  Century'  Magazine  for  June,  1897. 

Bent  (J.  Th.  and  Mrs.).  Southern  Arabia.     London,  1900. 

Forbes  (H.  O.),  The  Natural  History  of  Sokotra  and  Abd-el-Kuri.    Liverpool  1903. 

Kossmat  (F."),  Geologie  der  Inseln  Sokotra,  Semha,  &c.    Vienna,  1902. 

Lucas  (Ci  P  ),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  2nd,  ed. 'Vcl.  I.  London, 
1906. . 
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BAHREIN  ISLANDS. 

Group  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  El  Hasa,  in 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide  ;  Moharek,  to 
the  north-east  of  Bahrein,  4  miles  long,  ^  mile  wide.  Other  islands  are,  to 
the  east,  Sitra,  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad,  half  its  area  being  fertile  ;  Nabi 
Saleh,  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  very  fertile  ;  Jezeyra,  a  small  islet 
with  a  date  plantation  ;  to  the  west  are  three  rocky  and  uninhabited  islets, 
Um  Nahsan,  Jidi,  and  Raka.  The  population  of  the  two  islands  is  put  at 
about  90,000.  Manameh,  the  capital  and  commercial  centre,  extends  3  miles 
along  the  shore  ;  25,000  inhabitants.  Moharek  on  the  island  of  that  name 
has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Other  towns  are  Badeya  on  Bahrein  Island, 
and  Had  on  Moharek  Island.  There  are  about  100  villages  in  the  islands. 
There  are  thousands  of  tombs  in  tlie  shape  of  conical  mounds  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  islands.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  some  of  them  being 
as  much  as  100  yards  in  diameter,  and  40  feet  in  height,  entailing  vast  labour 
of  construction.  Inside  are  regular  masonry  burial  chambers.  No  certainty 
as  to  origin  yet  exists  owing  to  want  of  inscriptions,  but  they  would  offer  great 
interest  to  any  archaeologist,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  extremely  ancient. 

The  ruling  family,  Al  Khalifa,  and  most  of  the  townsmen  are  Mohamme- 
dans of  the  Sunni  (Maliki)  sect.  The  town  population  consists  of  Arabs 
who  have  come  from  Nejd  within  the  last  200  years,  and  negroes.  The  agricul- 
tural population  and  the  Bahrein  pearl  divers  are  mostly  of  the  Shiah  sect. 
The  present  chief  of  Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esa.  His  uncle,  Mahomed,  was  de- 
posed by  the  British  in  1867,  and  Sheikh  Ali,  his  father,  installed  in  his 
place.     In  1869  Ali  was  killed,  and  Sheikh  Esa  succeeded  to  power. 

The  great  industry  is  the  pearl  fishery,  in  which  900  boats,  of  from 
8  to  60  men  each,  are  engaged.  The  Bahrein  Islands  also  produce  dates, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  breed  of  donkeys.  Sail  cloth  is  manufactured  ex- 
tensively, and  also  reed  mats.  In  1910-11,  imports  amounted  to 
1,777,134/.;  exports,  1,305,555Z.  There  are  5  per  cent,  ad  valorein  im^iOTt 
duties.     The  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  prohibited. 

The  chief  imports  in  1910-11  were:  specie,  505,197^.  ;  pearls,  398,333Z.  ; 
rice,  grain  and  pulse,  295,472/. ;  coffee,  41,515/.;  cattle,  25, 653Z. ;  dates, 
32,749Z. ;  cottons,  70,670/.  Of  the  exports,  the  only  natural  exports  were  : 
pearls,  928,533/.,  and  oyster-shells,  28,543/.,  but  owing  to  its  situation, 
harbour,  and  good  service  of  steamers,  the  port  is  largely  used  as  a  place 
of  trans-shipment  for  mainland  goods,  and  there  were  re-exportations  of 
rice,  grain  and  pulse,  56,627/.  ;  dates,  24,315/.  ;  cottons,  31,253/.  ;  coffee, 
10,449/.  Of  the  imports  in  1910-11,  56-7  per  cent,  were  from  British 
Empire  ;  12*0  per  cent,  from  Turkish  Arabia  ;  and  5 "7  per  cent,  from  Persia. 
Of  the  exports  in  1910-11,  72*6  per  cent,  went  to  British  Empire; 
7 '3  per  cent,  to  Turkish  Arabia  ;  and  2*0  per  cent,  to  Germany. 
In  1910-11,  the  following  shipping  entered  the  port  of  Bahrein  : — 


— 

Steam 

Sailing 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

British      . 

104 

166,167 

32 

3,4.40 

German 

11 

25,287 

— 

— 

Turkish  Arabia 

17 

8,810 

31 

820 

Persia 

__ 



520 

13,560 

Muskat 



— 

10 

1,030 

Trucial  Oman  . 



— 

75 

1,730 

Koweit 



—  * 

100 

5,800 

Qatar 

— 

— 

49 

1,890 

Totals 

132 

200,264 

817 

28,279 

104.  THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE: — BORNEO    (BRITISH) 

There  is  a  British  Post  office  which  is  worked  as  an  Indian  Inland  office 
with  the  exception  of  insurance.  Letter  rates  between  England  and 
Bahrein  the  same  as  between  England  and  India.  An  up  mail  steamer  and 
a  down  mail  steamer  call  fortnightly. 

Coins  in  use  are  British  sovereigns,  Indian  rupees  worth  16d.,  Austrian 
(Maria  Theresa)  dollars  worth  from  19d.  to  2id.,  and  Turkish  lire  worth 
from  185.  to  18s.  6d.  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  rupee  is 
the  coin  in  general  use.  There  is  also  an  imaginary  coin,  the  kran, 
commonly  quoted  by  small  shop-keepers  and  peasants  ;  it  has  the  fixed 
value  of  6  annas  and  6  pies  {6^d.).  The  measure  employed  is  the  dhiraa 
of  I85  inches.  The  weights  are  :  the  miscal  shirazi  of  72  grains  ;  the 
viiscal  bar  of  720  grains  ;  the  ruhaa  of  4-114  lbs.  avoir.  ;  the  man  of 
57-6  lbs.  avoir.  ;  and  the  rafaa  of  576  lbs.  avoir. 

The  political  relations  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Chief  of 
Bahrein  are  conducted  through  the  Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
(headquarters  at  Bushire)  and  a  Political  Agent  residing  at  Bahrein. 

Political  Resident,  Persian  Gulf  (Bushire).  — Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  P.  Z.  Cox, 
CLE.,  C.S.I. 

Political  Agent  at  Bahrein. — Major  A.  P.  Trevor,  R.E. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  series.    London. 

Bent  (J.    Th.),    The  Bahrein  Islands    in    the  Persian  Gulf.     Proc.  R.  G.  Soc.  (N.S.) 
xii.  1.     8.     London,  1890. 

Zwemer  (S.  M.),  Arabia:  The  Cradle  of  Islam.     Edinburgh  ant\  London,  1900. 
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British  North  Borneo. — Governor. — A.  C.  Pearson. 

British  North  Borneo  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Borneo. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  Mount  Kina  Balu  being  13,700  feet  high,  but 
most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  about  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  miles. 
Population  (1911)  208,183,  consisting  mainly  of  Muhammadan  settlers 
on  the  coast  and  aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
traders,  artisans,  and  coolies.  Chief  towns,  Sandakan  (population  6,000), 
on  the  east  coast,  and  Jesselton,  on  the  west  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu 
(Royal  Charter  in  1881),  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
(appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State)  in  Borneo  and  a 
Court  of  Directors  in  London,  appointed  under  the  Charter,  On  May  12, 
1888,  the  British  Government  proclaimed  a  formal  protectorate  over  the 
State  of  North  Borneo,  In  1898  certain  border  lands  were  acquired  from 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  and  more  recently  certain  inland  territories  have  been 
occupied.  For  administrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces.  In  December,  1904,  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles  was 
transferred  to  Sarawak  in  exchange  for  rights  over  coal  mines  on  Brunei 
Bay.  .  . 

A  large  area  has  been  alienated  on  leases  for  tobacco  planting,  tapioca 
sago,  rubber,  cocoa-nuts,  and  coffee.  The  total  labour  force  employed  in 
the  country  at  the  end  of  1910  was  about  18,000  coolies. 
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There  are  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions.  The  laws  are  based  on  the 
Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure  codes,  and  local  proclamations 
and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imauni's  Court  for  Muhammadan  law.  Native 
and  Indian  constabulary,  800  men  under  European  officers. 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 
Exports  .... 

Imports. 

£ 

141,268 
l.-!0,110 
505,507 
340,705 

£ 

148,017 
117,787 
538,165 
321,392 

£ 

236,322 
109,093 
533,821 
340,469 

£ 
221,284 
131,862 
5.37,719 
443,4^(5 

£ 

159,456 
16.3,758 
564,293 
537,025 

The  revenue  includes  sums  realised  by  land  sales,  and  the  expenditure 
includes  sums  spent  on  capital  account  for  railways  and  telegraphs. 

Sources  of  revenue  :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds'-nests,  court  fees,  stamp 
duty,  licences,  import  and  export  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c.  No  public 
debt. 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  rice, 
gums,  coffee,  many  fruits,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  pepper,  gambier,  gutta-percha, 
rubber,  camphor,  rattans,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  which  is 
being  planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  and  mineral  oil  have 
been  found.  The  exports  comprise  the  products  mentioned,  with  birds' 
nests,  seed  pearls,  beche-de-mer,  &c.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1908,  valued 
277,217^.  ;  1909,  294,221/.  ;  1910,  273,302/.  ;  1911,  252,268/.  Exports  of 
rubber  in  1911,  260,900  lbs.,  value  50,844/.  Shipping:  1908,  entered 
151,218  tons,  cleared  151,607  tons;  1909,  entered  190,711  tons,  cleared 
189,372  tons  ;  1910,  entered  157,605  tons,  cleared  158,894  tons. 

A  railway,  130  miles,  runs  from  Brunei  Bay  into  the  interior,  and  from 
there  to  Jesselton  on  Gaya  Bay.  Borneo  is  now  connected  by  cable  with  the 
outer  world.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Menumbok,  where  the  cable 
reaches  land,  to  vSandakan,  where  there  is  also  a  telephone  exchange  ;  also  a 
line  along  the  railway  to  Jesselton  and  Kudat,  and  from  Darvel  Bay  to 
Sandakan. 

At  Sandakan  there  are  agencies  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
A-Ustralia,  and  China,  and  of  the  National  Bank  of  China,  and  the  North 
r)Orneo  C'ompany  transacts  banking  business. 

The  Government  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents)  ; 
nickel  coinage  of  1,  2^  and  5  cents  ;  also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  of  25  and  50  cents  to  the  extent  of  400,000  dollars.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  dollar  currency. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning^  Borneo. 

British  North  Borneo  Herald  [fortnightly  newspaper],  Sandakan. 
Consular  Reports  on  the  State  of  Brunei. 

Baring-Gould  (S.)  and  Bavipfylde  (C.  A.),  History  of  Sarawak  (1839-190S).  London 
1909. 

Beccari  (O.),  Wanderings  in  the  Great  Forests  of  Borneo.     London,  1904. 

Bre.itenstein{H.),  Ein  und  zwaiizig  .lahre  in  Tndien.     P.  and  L  Borneo,  1899. 

Cator  (D.).  Everyday  life  among  tlie  Head-Hnnter.s.     London,  1005. 

Colonial  Office  List.     Annual.     London. 

Codrington  (B.  H.),  The  Melanesians,  their  Anthropology  and  Folklore.     London,  1896. 

Fiirness{\N.  H. ),  The  Home  Life  of  Borneo  Head-Hunters.     London,  1902. 

^uinefnarfi  (F.  H.  H.),  Australasia.     Vol.11.     Lon.lon.     New  ed.      189L 

Haddon  (Alfreil  C),  Head-Hunters,  Black,  White,  and  Brown.     London,  1901. 
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Hatton  (Joseph),  The  New  Ceylon,  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo.    London,  ISSfi. 
Hose(C.),  In  the  Heart  of  Borneo,  '  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  xvi.,  p.  39 
IrelandiA..),  The  Far-Eastern  Tropics.     London,  1905. 
Loio  (Sir  H.),  Re.sidence  in  Sarawak.     London. 

Nieuwenlitiia  (A..  W.),  Quer  dnroh  Borneo.     2  parts.     Leiden,  1904-07. 
Poxewitz (Th.),Borneo :  Its  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  [Translation.]  8.  London,  1892. 
Pryer  (Mrs.  W.  B.),  A  Decade  in  i3orneo.     London.     1894. 

Roth  (H.  Ling).  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.  2  vols    London,  1S9C. 
St.  John(SiT  S.),  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.     2  vols.     London,  1862. — Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak.     London,  1879. — Rajah  Brooke.     London.  1P99, 
Wallace  (A,  R.),  The  Malay  Archipelago.    London,  1869. 

Brunei. — In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the  north-west  coast  ot 
Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placed  under  British  protection.  On 
Januar}'^  2,  1906,  by  treaty,  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  handed  over  the  general 
administration  of  his  State  to  a  British  Resident.  The  Sultan,  Mohamed 
Jemal-ul-alam,  born  in  1889,  succeeded  his  father  in  May,  1906.  He 
receives  an  allowance  of  1,400Z.  a  year  from  State  funds,  and  his  two 
principal  ministers  700Z.  a  year  each.  Area  about  4,000  square  miles,  and 
population  estimated  at  30,000.  The  chief  town,  Brunei  (pop.  10,000),  is 
built  over  the  water  on  the  Brunei  river. 

Distance  from  Labuan  about  43  miles.  Communication  by  steam 
launches  regularly  maintained. 

British  Resident. — M.  S.  H.  Mc Arthur  (Harvey  Chevallier,  acting). 

Sarawak  :  Area  about  42,000  square  miles,  coastline  400  miles,  many  rivers 
navigable.  The  government  of  part  ot  the  present  territory  was  obtained  in 
1842  by  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  Various  accessions  were 
made  between  1861,  1885,  and  1890.  The  Rajah,  H.H.  Sir  Charles  Johnson 
Brooke,  G.C.M.G.,  nephew  of  thelate  Rajah,  born  June  3,  1829,  succeeded  in 
1868.  Population  estimated  at  500,000,  Malays,  Dyaks,  Kayans,  Kenyahs, 
and  Muruts,  with  Chinese  and  other  settlers.  The  chief  towns  are  the  capital, 
Kuchiug,  alDout  23  miles  inland,  on  the  Sarawak  River,  and  Sibu,  60  miles 
up  the  Rejang  River,  which  is  navigable  by  large  steamers.  At  Kuching 
are  Church  of  England  and  Catholic  missions  with  schools.  The  revenue 
is  derived  chiefly  from  Customs  and  the  opium,  gambling,  arrack  and  pawn 
farms,  exemption  tax  payable  by  Malays,  and  from  Dyak  and  Kay  an  revenue. 
There  are  import  duties  on  tobacco,  salt,  kerosine  oil,  wines,  and  spirits  ; 
export  duties  on  sago,  gambler,  pepper,  all  jungle  produce,  dried  fish,  &c. 
The  revenue  in  1910  was  164,220^.,  expenditure,  147,380/.  ;  1911,  revenue, 
165,716Z.  ;  expenditure,  156,539/,  ;  public  debt,  nil.  Coal  exists  m  large 
quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  antimony,  and  quicksilver.  In 
1910,  imports,  787,926/.  exports,  951,259/.  ;  1911,  imports,  661,085/.  ; 
exports,  838,125/.  The  exports  (1911)  included  sago  flour,  137,753/.  ;  pepper, 
151,888/.  ;  guttajelutong,  53,415/.  ;  gutta  manufactures,  192,760/.  ;  and  gold, 
115,840/.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Singapore.  There  are  military  and 
police  forces,  the  former  consisting  of  500  Dyaks  under  an  English  army 
officer.  Round  Kuching  are  about  45  miles  of  roads  besides  bridle  paths. 
There  are  25  post  offices  (1911).  The  Government  offices  have  a  telephone 
sy.stem  extending  over  Kuching  and  Upper  Sarawak,  but  no  telegraph. 
Distance  from  London,  8,700  miles  ;  transit,  25  to  30  days.  Telegrams  .sent 
by  post  from  Singapore. 

British  Agent  for  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  and  High 
Commissioner  for  Brunei. — Sir  Arthur  Henderson  Young,  KG.  M.G.  (Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements). 

British  Consul  for  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo  and  Resident, 
Brunei.— M..  S.  H.  Mc  Arthur. 
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CEYLON. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  authentic  history  of  Ceylon  begins  in  the  fifth  century  b.c,  when 
an  invasion  of  Hindus  from  Northern  India  established  tlie  Sinhalese 
dynasty.  The  country  was  developed  by  Tamil  colonists  from  South 
India.  Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
and  in  comparative  purity  is  still  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  1505  the  Portuguese  formed  settlements  on  the  west  and  south, 
which  were  taken  from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by 
the  Dutch.  In  1795-96  the  British  Government  annexed  the  foreign 
settlements  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras  ;  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony.  In  1815  the  whole  island  fell  under  British 
rule. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  established  in  1831,  1833 
and  1910,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  seven  members — viz.,  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Colouial  Secretary,  tlie  Attorney-General,  the  Controller  of 
Revenue,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  two  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  21  members,  incluaing  the  Executive 
Council,  four  other  office-holders,  and  ten  unofficial  members,  six  nominated 
by  the  Governor  and  four  elected  as  representing  the  different  races  and 
classes  in  the  community. 

Governor. — 

Colonial  Secretary.— Row.  \\.  E.  Stubbs.     (Salary  2,000/,) 

For  purposes  of  general  a<lministration,  the  island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  with  assistants  and  subor- 
dinate headmen.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  twenty-one  local  boards 
mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Population 

The  population  for  1911  shows  an  increase  of  14 '98  per  cent,  on  the 
population  of  1901.  The  enumerated  population  was  4,105,535  at  the  census 
of  Marcli,  1911,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  shipping.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1911  (excluding  the  immigrant  population  on 
the  tea  estates,  the  military,  and  the  shipping) : — 


Area:       Population,  1911 

Provinces 

i 

Area : 

English 

sqr.  miles 

Population,  1911 

Provinces 

English 
sqr.  miles       Total 

Per  sq.  1 
mile    1 

Total 

419,007 

86,269 

144,696 

315,600 

Persq. 
mile 

Western 

Central 

Northern 

Southern 

Eastern 

1,432         1,062,315 
2,300            392,709 
3,363            369.452 
2,146            619,010 
4,036            183,339 

741     1 
170 
109    ! 
256     1 
45     ; 

North-Western 

North  Central 

,  Uva  .... 

Sabaragainuwa 

Total     ,    . 

2,997 
4,002 
3,155 
1,901 

139 
21 
46 

166 

25.332 

3,502,397 

141 

Total  number  of  Europeans  (including  military,  shipping,  and  estates), 
7,625. 

The  race  distribution  of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1911  was  a.s 
follows :- — 
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Population  1911 

Population  1911 



(exclnding  im- 

(inclncling im- 

migrants, etc.) 

migrants,  etc.) 

Europeans                

5,278 

7,625 

Burghers  or  Eurasians    ,         .          .         • 

25,173 

26,857 

Singhalese      ...... 

2,676.230 

2,714,616 

Tamils 

599,771 

1,059,354 

*'  Moors  "  (non-Malay  Mohaniniedans)    . 

260,842 

266,454 

Malays 

11,870 

13,089 

Veddahs  (aborigines)       .... 

5,342 

(  17  540 

Others    ....... 

7,891 

All  races    ..... 

3,592,397 

4,105,535 

Of  the  3,565,954  persons  (exclusive  of  the  Military,  the  Shijiping  and  the 
Prisoners  of  War)  at  the  census  of  1901,  the  occupation  of  2,348,164  or 
65"8  per  cent,  (of  whom  1,057,357  Avere  earners  and  1,290,807  dependents) 
was  returned  as  agriculture  ;  613,689  or  17 '2  per  cent.  (275,739  earners  and 
337,950  dependents)  manufactures  ;  126,747  or3'5  per  cent.  (57,712  earners 
and  69,035   dependents)   commerce. 

The  population  on  estates,  mainly  consisting  of  immigrant  Tamils  from 
Southern  India,  numbered,  at  the  census  of  1901,  441,601,  and  formed  12*4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Since  1891  this  population  has  increased 
68 '4  per  cent. 

The  birth-rate  in  1910-11  (18  months)  was  39-6  per  1,000  of  population, 
and  the  death-rate,  28 '0. 

The  urban  population  is  11 '8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
principal  towns  and  their  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  are  : — 
Colombo,  213,396  ;  Galle,  40,187  ;  Jaffna,  40,539  ;  Kandy,  30,148. 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  in  1911  : — Buddhists,  2,144,605  ; 
Hindus,  500,375  ;   Mohammedans,  276,361  ;  Christians,  369,947. 

Buddhism  in  Ceylon  (unlike  that  in  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan)  is,  in  its 
philosophy,  materialistic  and  atheistic,  and  in  popular  usage  has  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  popular  Hinduism  and  of  the 
aboriginal  wild  tribes.  '^ 

Education  is  under  a  separate  Government  department  with  a  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  and  a  staff  of  Inspectors. 

The  numbers  of  vernacular  schools  in  1910  were:  Government  .'^chools, 
734  (Httendance,  71,148  boys,  and  19,761  girls)  ;  Aided  schools.  1,699 
(attendance,  111,191  boys  and  59,354  girls)  ;  Unaided  schools,  1,546 
(36,754  children).  There  were  also  236  English  and  Anglo-vernacular  schools, 
attended  by  31,131  boys  and  7,033  girls. 

The  total  sum  spent  l)y  Government  on  vernacular  education  during 
1910-11  (18  months)  was  85,000^. 

English  education  has  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is 
becoming  gradually  self-supporting.  The  Royal  College  (234  pupils  in  1910) 
and  other  high  English  schools  receive  grants  in  aid.  The  total  grants  to 
English  schools  in  1910-11  (18  mouths)  amounted  to  15,700/.  The  Govern- 
ment also  gives  two  scholarships  of  200/.  a  year,  each  tenable  for  three  years, 
with  outftt  allowances  of  50^.  each  and  free  passages,  to  enable  the  two  best 
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students  of  each  year  to  complete  their  course  of  education  in  England,  and 
other  scholarships  are  given  locally.  The  Cambridge  local  examinations 
and  certain  examinations  of  the  London  University  are  held  annually  in 
Ceylon  by  arrangement.  Technical  education  is  given  in  the  "Technical 
Schools"  (137  students  in  1910),  and  by  means  of  Government  scholarships 
tenable  at  Madras  Engineering  College.  There  is  a  Government  Training 
College  and  thirty-six  industrial  schools. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  law  is  Roman-Dutch,  modified  by  colonial  ordinances.  The  criminal 
law  has  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  There 
are  a  Supreme  Court,  police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  district 
courts,  intermediate  between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Village 
councils  deal  with  petty  offences.  In  1910-11  (18  months)  the  number  of 
cases  instituted  in  the  police  courts  and  municipal  magistrates'  courts  was 
119,431.  The  number  of  "true"  cases  of  cognisable  crime  in  the  same 
period  was  20,693,  and  the  convictions  and  committals,  15,408.  8,149  con- 
victed persons  were  sent  to  prison.  Police  force,  30  June,  1911,  2,300  of  all 
ranks. 

There  is  no  poor  law,  though  a  few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable  allow- 
ance from  the  Government  varying  from  Rs.  1  to  Rs.  12  "50  each  per  mensem. 


Finance. 

Years   [ 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

1906 

1907 
1908 

£ 
2,335,377 
2,438,254 
2,371,523 

£ 

2,176,280^ 

2,172,768 

2,335,470 

1909 

1910 

1911-12 

£ 
2,622,190 
2,852.629 
3,149,748 

£ 
2,385,9(50 
2,380,552 
2,034,567 

1  Exclusive  of  an  expenditure  of  2,350,592  Rs.  in  1905,  of  1,850,339  Rs.  in  1906  for 
various  puWic  works. 

The  principalsourcesof  revenue  are  (1911-12)  :  customs,  12,554,533  Rs. ; 
laud  sales,  1,680,046  Rs. ;  arrack,  rum  and  toddy  licences,  5,807,874  Rs.  ; 
stamps,  1,506,335  Rs. ;  port  and  harbour  dues,  2,924,518  Rs. ;  Government 
railways,  14,052,651  Rs. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  (1911-12)  :  (1)  establishments, 
12,243,997  Rs.  ;  (2)  military  expenditure,  1,724,681  Rs.  ;  (3)  pensions  and 
retired  allowances,  1,474,528  Rs.  ;  (4)  interest  on  loans,  4,333,121  Rs.  ;  (5) 
on  public  works  (annually  recurrent),  2,890,124  Rs.  ;  extraordinary, 
2,060,108  Rs.  ;  (6)  other  charges,  11,086,205  Rs. 

Public  debt  on  30  June,  1912,  5,935,100Z.,  incurred  entirely  for  public 
works,  such  as  the  construction  of  railways,  harbour  works,  waterworks, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  local  debt  of  about  200.000Z.,  incurred  on  account  of 
irrigation  and  harbour  and  railway  works. 


Defence, 

The  harbour  of  Colombo,  on  the  west,  is  protected,  the  colony  having 
erected  batteries  of  the  newest  forms,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying 
the  armament.  Considerable  additions  are  being  made  to  the  defences  of 
Colombo  by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments. 


no 
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The  establishment  of  British  forces  in  Ceylon  in  1912-13  was  1,283  ;  in- 
cluding 928  Colonial  troops.  The  Colonial  contribution  in  1912-13  was 
94,500/. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  16,307,940  acres,  2, 800, 000  acres  being 
under  cultivation,  and  660,000  acres  pasture  land.  Of  this,  644,763  acres 
were  (1911)  under  rice,  96,984  under  other  grains,  1,512  under  coffee,  34,535 
under  cacao,  457,277  under  tea,  253  under  cinchona,  1,032,282  under  cocoa- 
nuts,  44,584  under  cinnamon,  14,374  under  tobacco,  and  184,551  under 
rubber.  'Cardamoms,  coca,  and  camphor  are  also  produced  ;  cotton,  mango, 
and  various  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  introduced.  Live  stock,  1911, 
4,715  horses,  1,465,410  horned  cattle,  90,844  sheep,  195,155  goats,  and 
86,558  pigs.  There  is  a  Government  Dairy  and  Model  Farm,  possessing  over 
200  head  of  cattle,  imported  from  Scinde.  In  1911  there  were  roughly  420 
plumbago  mines.  Ceylon  contains  also  gold,  monazite,  thorium,  and  mica. 
Moonstones,  rubies,  cat's-eyes,  sapphires,  &c.,  are  worked.  There  are  2,159 
gem-  quarries.  The  pearl  fisheries  which  were  leased  to  a  company  for  a 
term  of  20  years,  from  January  1,  1906,  at  an  annual  rent  of  310,000  Rs. 
have  been  resumed  by  the  Government.  Native  manufactures  are  weaving, 
basket  work,  tortoise-shell  boxes,  &c.,  earthenwares,  jewellery,  metal  work, 
lacquer  work,  carving,  &c. 

Commerce. 


Years 


1906 
1907 
190S 


Imports  1 


Exports  - 


8,233,528 
8,621,117 
8,086,127 


& 

7,501,127 
8,638,000 

8,678,020 


Years 


1909 
1910 
1911 


Imports! 


8,918,808 
10,901,338 
10,960,386 


Exports  1 


& 

9,801,816 
11,104.607 
12,135,265 


1  Including  bullion  and  specie. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared,  and  represent  the  wholesale  values  at 
the  place  of  import  or  export.  Declarations  are  subject  to  scrutiny  and  penalty.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representing  the  trade  of  the  island,  assists  by  supplying  the 
value  on  which  a  rated  duty  is  levied.  Quantities  of  imports  are  ascertained  from  invoices 
or  by  actual  examination ;  of  exports,  from  declarations  and  by  examination  of  the  shipping 
documents,  shippers  being  liable  to  penalties  for  misstatement.  The  origin  and  destination 
of  ^oods  are  also  obtained  from  the  shipping  documents.  In  some  cases,  however,  goods 
intended  for  transhipment  abroad  are  so  entered,  e.g.  to  New  York,  via  London.  The 
transit  trade  includes  all  goods  transhipped  direct  in  port,  as  well  as  goods  landed  into 
transhipment  warehouses.  The  transit  trade  of  Colombo  has  largely  increased  of  late  years, 
but  as  no  bills  of  entry  are  required  in  respect  of  transhipment  goods,  the  returns  as  to 
quantity  are  only  approximately  correct,  and  no  returns  as  to  value  can  be  prepared. 

Exports  in  1911— cacao,  158,052^.  ;  cinnamon,  139,086Z.  ;  coir  (and 
manufactures).  176,174Z.  ;  copra,  878,189Z.  ;  cocoa-nut  oil,  876,371^.  ;  tea, 
5,660, 020Z.  ;  plumbago,  443,754^.  ;  cocoa-nuts,  477,876^.  ;  areca  nuts, 
161,534Z.  ;  rubber,  2,428, 486?.  .  r.  ^    e.^.-, 

Imports  in  1911— cotton  manufactures,  719,538^.  ;  rice,  3,027,302/.  ; 
coal  and  coke,  788,574Z.  ;  spirits,  109,047?.  ;  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  275,048?.; 
manures,  446,763?.  ;  bullion  and  specie,  508,113?. 

According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1911  amounted  to  2,"896,252?.,  and  exports  to  5,823,973?. 
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In  1911  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  the  value  of  tea  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon  was  4,096, 099^.;  in  1900,  4,096,241^.  Other 
imports  in  1911  were  :  rubber,  1,309,868?. ;  cocoa-nut  oil,  499, 139?. ;  nuts  and 
kernels,  273,234?.  ;  plumbago,  123,030?.  ;  cocoa,  123,357?.  The  exports  of 
United  Kingdom  produce  to  Ceylon  in  1911  were  cottons,  512,363?.  ;  coal, 
219,047?.  ;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  327,933?.  ;  machinery, 
195,256?. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

Shipping  entered  and  cleared,  1911,  14,926,764  tons  (British,  9,385,882 
tons).  On  January  1,1911,  120  sailing  vessels  of  9,460  tons,  and  7  steamers 
of  1,889  tons,  total  127  vessels  of  11,349  tons,  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  Ceylon. 

604  miles  of  railway  were  open  at  the  end  of  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  ]3ost  offices,  454  ;  money  order  offices  (1911),  168  ; 
telegraph  offices,  118  ;  postal  packets  or  postcards  passed  through  the  post 
office  (1911),  39,715,353.  4,868  miles  of  telegraph  wire  and  1,200  miles 
of  telephone  wire  (1911)  ;  telegrams  despatched  (1911),  1,212,465, 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  estimated  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  on  December  31, 
1908,  was  15,283,575  Rs.  In  circulation  are  also  English  sovereigns, 
silver,  Indian  rapees,  and  subsidiary  Ceylon  50,  25,  and  10  cent  pieces 
Copper,  Ceylon  5,  1,  and  h,  cent  pieces.  Five  banks  have  establishments 
in  Ceylon  :  the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Madras,  the  National  Bank; 
the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China.  The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1911, 
had  37,099  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  5,152,980  Rs. ;  and  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  89, 074  depositors,  and  deposits  (1911),  3,048,570  Rs. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British  India  with  cents 
in  place  of  annas  and  pice  ;  thus  Ceylon  has  a  decimal  coinage.  By  Ordinance 
No.  6  of  1903,  gold  was  made  a  legal  tender  (at  15  rupees  =  1?.). 

Dependency. 

The  Maldive  Islands,  400  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  by  an 
elected  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Male,  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Ceylon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  1st  Wazir,  or  Prime 
Minister,  then  the  Fandiari,  the  head  priest  or  judge,  and  besides  them 
6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives  are  a  group  of  12  coral  islets 
(atolls),  richly  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  yielding  millet,  fruit,  and 
edible  nuts.  Population  about  50,000  Mohammedans.  The  people  are 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Ceylon. 

Administration  Report  of  Ceylon.    Annual. 
Blue  Book  of  Ceylon.    Annual  Report  on  Cey.lon. 

Decennial  Census  of  Ceylon,  1901.    Report  by  P.  Arunaclialam.    Colombo,  1902. 
Ceylon  Sessional  Papers.     Annual. 
Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Statistics  of  Ceylon  ;  in  '  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'    Annual.    London. 
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Report  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon  on  the  Pearl  Oyster  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  By  Professor  Herdinan.  London,  1903-5.— Correspondence  relating  to  Agree- 
ment for  Lease  of  Pearl  Fisheries  on  the  Coast  of  Cejlon.  Cd.  2906,  1906.  London.— 
Reports  on  the  Results  of  the  Mineral  Survey  in  1903-4,  and  1904-5.  Colonial  Reports, 
London,  1905  and  1906. 

Burroios  (S.  M.),  The  Buried  Cities  of  Ceylon  :  a  Guide-book  to  Anuradhapura,  &c 
London. 

Carpenter  (Yi.),  From  Adam's  Peak  to  Blephanta.     London,  1904.     2nd  Edition. 

Cave  (Yl.  W.),  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon.  New  ed.  London,  1900.— Golden  Tips 
Ceylon  and  its  Tea  Industry.     London,  1900. 

Z)<;/i(ia5(E.),  Java,  Ceylon  les  Indcs.     Paris,  1S97. 

Bofieiii  (F.),  Ostasienfahrt.     Leipzig,  1906. 

i^erf7M8on( J.), The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory.  Colombo  and  Loudon.    Annual. 

Oardiner  (f .  S.),  The  Fauna  and  Geography  of  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  Archipelagoes. 
9.  vols.     Cambridge,  1901-190.5. 

Gordon- Gumming  (Miss  B.),  Two  Ha]ipy  Years  in  Ceylon.    2  vols.     Edinburgh  1892. 

Haeckel{K.  H.  P.  A.),  A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     London,  1883. 

Knox  (R.),  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  London,  1681.  Reprinted, 
London,  1815,  in  Philak-thes'  History  of  Ceylon  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1815- 

Skinner  (Major),  Fifty  Years  in  Ceylon.     London,  1891. 

Tcnnent  (Sir  James  Emerson),  Ceylon:  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Historical, 
and  Topographical.    5t.h  Edition.    London.  1860. 

The  Mahavansa— An  Historical  Narrative  of  Sinlialese  Kings  of  Ceylon,  from  543  b.c. 
to  1818  A.D. 

Christmas  Island.     See  Straits  Settlements. 


CYPRUS. 

High  Commissioner. — Major  Sir  H.  J.  Goold-Adanis,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
appointed  1911  ;  salary,  3,000Z.  Cliie.f  Secretary.— CaiT^tain  C.  W.  J.  Orr, 
late  R.A.  (800Z.) 

The  island  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  administered  by 
Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at 
Constantinople,  June  4,  1878.  The  British  High  Commissioner  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  King's  Ad- 
vocate, the  Treasurer.  The  Legislature  consists  of  eighteen  members, 
six  being  of&ce  holders — the  Chief  Secretary,  the  King's  Advocate,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  the  Commissioner  of  Nicosia  and  the 
Principal  Forest  Officer — and  twelve  elected  (for  five  years),  three  by 
Mohammedan  and  nine  by  non-Mohammedan  voters.  The  voters  are  all 
male  Ottomans,  or  British  subjects,  or  foreigners  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  have  resided  five  years,  and  are  payers  of  any  of  the  taxes  known  as 
'Verghis.'  Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal  towns,  elected  prac 
tically  by  all  resident  householders  and  ratepayers.  Those  eligible  to  the 
council  must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value  of  from  lOZ. 
to  20Z.,  according  to  population. 

Area  3,584  square  miles.  Population,  Census  1911  :— 139,383  males, 
134,725  females;  total,  274,108  (including  144  military  population). 
Mohammedans  56,428  ;  Christians  (Greek  Church),  214,480  ;  others,  3,200. 
Inhabitants  per  square  mile,  76 '48. 
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The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital),  16,052  ;  Larnaca,  9,262; 
Limasol,  10,302;  Famagusta  and  Varoshia,  5,327;  Paphos  and  Ktima, 
3,435;  Kyrenia,  1,726.  There  are  six  administrative  districts  named  after 
these  towns. 

Besides  elementary  schools  there  are  (1911-12)  a  gymnasium,  5  'Greek 
high  schools '  for  boys  and  a  '  high  school '  for  girls,  one  for  Greek-Christians, 
and  one  for  Moslems.  The  Government  contributes  7,300Z.  per  annum  to 
education.  Total  number  of  elementary  schools  in  1911-12,  595  (191  Moslem 
and  404  Christian)  ;  teachers,  717.  Total  enrolment  31,780,  comprising 
5,926  Moslems,  25,656  Greek-Christians,  100  Armenians  aud  98  Maronites. 
There  are  8  weekly  newspapers  in  Greek  and  1  in  Turkish. 

The  law  courts  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of  civil  and  criminal 
appeal ;  (2)  six  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction ; 
(3)  six  district  courts,  having  limited  criminal  jurisdiction  and  unlimited 
civil  jurisdiction  ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summary  jurisdiction  ;  (5) 
ten  village  judges'  courts.  In  all,  except  supreme  court,  native  (Christian  and 
Mohammedan)  judges  take  part.  In  the  year  1911-12  the  number  of  offences 
was  10,096  ;  there  Avere  25  murders  and  11  cases  of  attempts  to  murder. 
The  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1910-11,  3,917  ;  in  1911-12, 
4,341.  Strength  of  police  force,  March  31,  1912,  24  officers,  and  753  men  • 
total,  777. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ended  March  31,  were  :— 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1907-08 

£ 
311,810 
203,029 


1908-09 


1909-10 


£ 

303,477 
244,061 


£ 
309,774 
251,264 


1910-11 

£ 
286,848 
251,521 


1911-12 


£ 

319,572 
235,256 


Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1911-12  :— Tithes,  97,052^.;  excise,  48,132^.; 
customs,  48,122?.  ;  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  taxes,  14,780?.  ;  verghis,  29,489?.  ; 
court  receipts  and  stamps,  12,732?.;  port  dues,  &c.,  14,294?.;  railway, 
11,352?.  Customs  revenue  1908-09,  52,325?.  ;  1909-10,  48,841?.  ;  1910-11, 
43,518?.  ;  1911-12,  48,122?. 

Public  debt,  275,088?.,  for  harbour,  railways,  and  irrigation.  A  sum  of 
92,800?.  (not  included  above)  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
under  the  convention  of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  imperial  funds  to  revenue 
(not  included  above),  1908-09,  50,000?;  1909-10,  50,000?.  ;  1910-11, 
40,000?.;  1911-12,  50,000?. 

Cyprus  is  essentially  agricultural.  Chief  products  in  1911  :  wheat, 
2,320,000  bushels;  barley,  2,160,000  bushels;  vetches,  220,000  bushels; 
oats,  450,000  bushels  ;  olives,  cotton.  Grapes  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 
Other  products  are  carobs,  fruit,  linseed,  silk,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  (by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  origanum  oil.  In  1911  there  were 
62,100  cattle,  35,200  pigs,  68,740  horses,  mules  and  asses,  294,828  sheep 
and  274,345  goats.  One-third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation. 
Irrigation  works  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of  rain-Avater  were  com- 
pleted in  1901.  The  Forestry  Department  is  working  towards  re-afforesta- 
tion of  denuded  districts.  Sponge  fisheries  are  successfully  carried  on. 
Gypsum,  terra  umbra  and  marble  are  found  in  abundance  ;  mining  for 
copper  has  commenced  ;  asbestos  is  mined. 

The  commerce,  and  the  shipping,  exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  for  five 
calendar  years  were :  — 
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Merchandise  : — 

Imports    . 

Exports    . 
Bullion  and  specie : 

Imports    . 

Exports    . 
Shipping  entered 
and  cleared 


1907 


629,054 
603,530 

74,710 
31,525 
Tous 
844,320 


1908 

1909 

1910 
£ 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

567,444 
588,902 

580,593 
449,950 

493,475 
511,841 

626,557 

51,610 
64,687 
Tons 
955,859 

27,558 
70,867 
Tous 
785,034 

95,638 

139,227 

Tons 

742,584 

88,416 
76,246 
Tons 

:    758,502 

The  import  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  includes  cost,  freight,  and  other 
charees  •  the  export  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  shipment  when  the  goods  are  ready  for 
exportation.  Quantities  and  values  are  ascertained  from  declarations  by  importers  and 
exporters  verified  in  the  case  of  dutiable  imports  by  actual  weighing  and  measuring.  The 
countries  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  goods  are  also  obtained  from  declarations  checked 
by  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  when  necessary. 

'chief  imports,  1911  :— Flour,  61,924Z.;  sugar,  23, 297Z. ;  olive  oil,  1,415/.; 
tobacco  leaf,  18,099Z.;  timber  and  firewood,  14,776/.;  petroleum,  17,874Z.; 
cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  piece  goods,  97,783/.;  woollen  manufactures, 
26  159/  ;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  13,280/.;  machinery,  14,424/. ; leather 
and  leather  manufactures,  27,908/.;  soap,  16,790/.  Imports  of  specie, 
87  655/  Chief  exports,  1911  :— Animals,  94,932/. ;  carobs,  182, 883/.;  barley, 
56'415/.;  raisins,  29,636/.;  wine,  53,685/.;  cotton,  22,593/. ;  silk  cocoons, 
27,'587/.;  wool,    13,452/.;  hides  and   skins,    10,735/.       Exports   of  specie, 

'imports  from  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  specie,  in  1911,  144,481/. 
Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  specie,  in  1911,  169,347/. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Athens  have  establish- 
ments in  the  island.  The  Savings  Bank  (begun  in  1903)  had,  at  the  end  of 
1911,  172  depositors,  with  4,498/.  to  their  credit,  or  26/.  to  each  account. 
Coins  current— English,  gold  ;  Cyprus,  silver  ;  copper  piastres,  half  piastre 
and  quarter  piastre  pieces  (9  piastres  =  one  shilling).  Turkish  weights 
and  measures  current.  r      -n 

There  are  746  miles  ot  good  carriage  road,  exclusive  ot  village 
roads  ;  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines  ;  cable  connects  with  Alexandria.  A 
railway  from  Famagusta  (where  harbour  works  have  been  completed)  to 
Morphou  (61  miles)  is  open  for  traffic.  Total  niunber  of  letters,  postcards, 
newspapers,  and  book-packets,  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1911-12  :  local, 
981,214  ;  received  from  abroad,  640,309  ;  posted  for  foreign  countries, 
573,000, 


iJooks  of  Reference  concerning  Cyprus. 

Annual  Report  of  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner  tt..u..i  t?; 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Ki 
Annual.    London.  ,,,      ,     ,,      -u  -j 

Cohham  (CD.),  An  Attempt  at  a  Bibliography  of  Cyprus.  6th  ed.  Cambridge, 
Excerpta  Cypria  :  A  Collection  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  Cyprus.    Cambridge, 

Hackett  (J.),  History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus.    London,  1901. 

Haiton-Bic/jarda  (T.  H.),  Cyprus  Civil  List  T^„.ir.,>    iqt^ 

Lukach  (H.  C.)  and  Jardine  (D.  J. ),  The  Handbook  of  Cyprus.     London,  1J13. 

.V(Cf)iu7;aH'6  Guides  :  The  Eastern  Mediterranean.     London.  . 

Mariti  (G.),  Travels  in  Cyprus.    [Translated from  the  Italian.]    ^^i^osia,  1890 

Palma  di  Cesnola  (Luigi),  Cyprus  :  its  Ancient  Cities,  «fcc.    London,  1877. 
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HONG  KONG. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Crown  Colouy  of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  by  China  to  Great  Britain  in 
January,  1841  ;  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  in 
August,  1842  ;  and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5,  1843,  Hong  Kong  is 
the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  and  a  military 
and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive 
Council,  composed  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Troops,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Registrar 
General,  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works  (special  appointment),  and 
two  unofficial  members.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over 
by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  the  General  Ofl&cer  Commanding  the  Troops, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of 
Public  Works,  the  Captain-Superintendent  of  Police,  the  Registrar  General 
(the  last  two  being  special  appointments),  and  six  unofficial  members — viz., 
four  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  whom  are  Chinese),  one  nominated  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Governor — Sir  Francis  Henry  May,  K.C.M.G.  Appointed  1912. 
Salary  6,000?. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  about  90 
miles  south  of  Canton.  The  island  is  an  irregular  and  broken  ridge, 
stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  breadth  from  2  to  5  miles,  and 
its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles  ;  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait,  the  Lyeemoon  Pass,  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  The 
opposite  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  on  the  mainland,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  treaty  in  1861,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong  Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria 
extends  for  upwards  of  five  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  beautiful 
harbour.  By  a  convention  signed  at  Peking  on  June  9,  1898,  there  was 
leased  to  Great  Britain  for  99  years  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory  mainly 
agricultural,  together  with  the  waters  of  Mirs  Bay  and  Deep  Bay  and  the 
island  of  Lan-tao.  Its  area  is  376  square  miles,  with  about  91,000 
inhabitants,  exclusively  Chinese. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  excluding  the  Military  and  Naval  establish- 
ments (4,463  and  2,513  respectively),  and  that  portion  of  the  new  territory 
outside  New  Kowloon,  was,  according  to  the  1911  census,  as  follows  : — 


—                                            Male 

Female 

Total 

Chinese    .....   1      242,455 
European  and  American    .         .   '          4,446 
Other  nationalities   .         .         .             2,774 

111,732 
3,628 
1,110 

354,187 
8,074 
3,884 

Total        ....         249,675 

116,470 

366,145 

The  population  of  the  New  Territories  (exclusive  of  New  Kowloon)  was 
90,594  at  the  1911  census,  making  a  total  population  of  456,739. 

Of  the  coloured  civil  population  at  the  cfensus  of  1911,  2,012  were  Indians, 
958  were  Japanese,  and  444,664  were  Chinese.  These  figures  include  the  whole 
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of  the  New  Territories.  Of  the  resident  white  population  nearly  one-half 
is  British  and  one-third  is  Portuguese.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
military  strength  consists  of  Indian  troops. 

The  registered  births  and  deaths  for  five  years  were  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

7,286 

Births 
per  1,000  1 

Deaths 
per  1,000  1 

1907     . 

1,420 

4-31 

22-12 

1908     . 

1,412 

9,271 

4-17 

27-55 

1909     . 

1,412 

7,267 

4-4 

21-13 

1910     . 

1,533 

7,639 

4-3 

21-76 

1911     . 

1,768 

7,748 

4-7 

20-74 

1  Birtli  and  death  rates  are  cnlculated  only  on  the  i)opulation  of  Hong  Kong  and 
KowJoon,  there  being  no  jurisdiction  by  tlie  sanitary  authorities  over  the  New  Territories 
(except  New  Kowloon). 

In  1907  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  was  105,967,  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  145,822;  in  1908,  71,081  and  157,809;  in  1909,  77,430 
and  144";821  ;  in  1910,  111,058  and  149,564;  and  in  1911,  135,565  and 
149,894  respectively. 

Instruction. 

The  Government  schools  of  the  Colony  (mostly  with  English  teachcjs) 
include  Queen's  College,  average  attendance  667  boys,  mostly  Chinese  ; 
the  Kowloon  and  Victoria  schools,  for  children  of  both  sexes  of  British 
parentage,  average  attendance  46  and  30  respectively  ;  the  Belilios  Girls' 
School,  English  side  (mixed),  average  attendance  223  ;  three  Anglo-Chinese 
District  Schools,  average  attendance  728.  There  is  also  a  Vernacular  Girls' 
School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  204.  There  are  53  schools  (mainly 
denominational)  which  receive  grants  from  Government  and  are  subject  to 
Government  inspection,  average  attendance  4,183  in  1911.  The  total  expen- 
diture on  the  above  schools  in  1911  was  209,170  dollars. 

Tliere  is  a  police  school  with  about  470  pujnls,  and  about  307  unaided 
schools  with  about  9,813  pupils. 

There  is  a  College  of  Medicine  for  Chinese  which  does  good  work  without 
Government  support.  A  Technical  Institute  maintained  by  the  local 
Government,  was  started  in   1906  ;    number  of  pupils  in  1911,  310. 

The  Hong  Kong  University  was  formally  opened  in  March,  1912,  and  the 
first  session  commenced  in  the  followed  September.  On  December  31,  1911, 
the  endowment  fund  amounted  to  40,098Z. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Justice  consisting  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  second 
court  or  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  a  third  court  or  Appeal  Court, 
a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine  magistrate's  court.  In  1911 
1,256  were  committed  to  Victoria  gaol  for  criminal  oflences ;  in  1910, 
1,212.  The  daily  average  of  prisoners  in  gaol  was  595  in  1911,  and  547  in 
1910.  There  is  a  police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  1,080  men,  of  whom 
134  are  European,  399  Indians,  and  547  Chinese. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as  follows  in  five 
years.  The  dollar  of  Hong  Kong  is  of  variable  value  ;  for  1908  and  1909 
it  is  here  taken  at  Is.  8|d,  for  1910,  at  Is.  9^^,  and  for  1911  at  Is.  9^d.  :— 
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Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

£ 
708,370 
527,760 
573,319 
009,076 
679,436 

£ 

617,700 
685,569 
549,780 
604.372 
641,369 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes,  licences,  quarry  rent, 
liquor  duties,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  more  than  cover  the 
expenses  of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  Expenditure  on 
establishments  in  1911,  3,662,531  dols.  (331,916/.). 

Public  debt,  341,800Z.,  raised  in  1887  and  1893  for  public  works. 
Another  loan,  1,]43,933Z.  in  Inscribed  Stock  at  3^  per  cent.,  was  raised  in 
1906  for  purposes  of  railway  construction.  On  December  31,  1911,  the 
assets  of  the  colony  exceeded  its  liabilities  by  1,826,978  dols.  (165,570/.). 

Defence. 

The  military  contribution  payable  to  the  Imperial  Government  was 
1,342,554  dols.  (121,668/.)  for  1911.  The  volunteer  corps  cost  48,014  dols. 
(4,351?.)  for  1911.     Hong  Kong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  China  Squadron. 

Industry,  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  chief  industries  of  Hong  Kong  are  cotton-spinning,  sugar  refining, 
ship-building  and  repairing,  rope-making,  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and 
now  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods.  Deep-sea  fishing  is 
important,  especially  for  the  New  Territories, 

The  commerce  of  Hong  Kong  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  (about 
one-half  of  the  total  imports  and  exports),  India.  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port  (except  as  regards  the 
importation  of  intoxicating  liquor),  and  there  are  no  official  returns  of  trade, 
but  only  mercantile  estimates,  according  to  which  the  imports  average  four, 
and  the  exports  two  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre  of  trade  in 
many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are  opium,  sugar  and  flour,  salt, 
earthenware,  oil,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal  wood,  rice,  coal, 
timber,  hemp,  bulk  and  case  oil  (kerosene),  ivory,  betel,  vegetables,  live 
stock,  granite,  &c.  The  Chinese  tea  and  silk  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and  the  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  five  years  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Imports  (consignments) 

into  Gt.  Britain  from 

Hong  Kong  .... 

Exports  of  British  Pi*o- 

dnce  to  Hong  Kong   . 


1908 


£ 
510,495 
2,901,465 


1909 


£ 

455,674 
3,567,350 


1910 


£ 
596,402 
3,617,728 


1911 


£ 
734,628 
2,789,328 


1912 


£ 
843,225 
3,541,524 
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The  principal  items  of  trade  for  5  years  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Imports  (consign- 
ments) into  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  : 

Sugar  and  pre- 
served ginger 

Silk,  all  sorts  . 

Drugs     . 

Feathers 

Exports  from  Uni- 
ted Kingdom . 

Cottons,  yarns. 

Woollens 

Iron,  and  iron 
&  steel  manu- 
factures 

Machinery 

Tobacco  . 


1907 


69,543 

116,153 

97,784 

37,529 


1,335,334 
439,155 


306,067 
160,760 

78,800 


1908 


59,952 

132,277 

41,304 

62,118 


1,303,016 

258,804 


271,020 
164,643 
112,104 


1909 


60,629 
170,906 

28,797 
43,108 


1,962,213 
316,433 


225,935 

90,048 

135,004 


1910 


1911 


50,108 

160,116 

29,525 

51,177 


1,873,515 
403,663 


243,382 

90,848 

143,365 


63,882 

169,270 

29,124 

43,885 


1,371,018 
291,028 


210,525 

65,785 

114,191 


The  registered  shipping  (Dec,  1911)  consists  of  73  sailing  vessels  of 
14,822  tons  and  110  steamers  of  35,162  tons  ;  total  tonnage,  49,984;' 
22,675  vessels,  including  12,862  junks  and  1,617  (s/z)  steam-launches,  repre- 
senting altogether  11,533,429  tons,  entered  in  1911,  and  22,303  vessels 
including  12,472  junks,  and  1,646  (s/z)  steam-launches,  representing  11,529,679 
tons,  cleared  in  1911.  The  number  of  fishing  and  other  boats  frequenting 
the  harbour  and  bays  of  Hong  Kong  in  1911  may  be  estimated  at  19,000. 

There  is  an  electric  tramway  of  9J  miles,  and  a  cable  tramway  connect- 
inc  The  Peak  district  with  the  lower  levels  of  A'ictoria.  The  British  section 
of^'the  Hong  Kong-Canton  Railway  was  begun  in  1907,  and  opened  to 
traffic  on  1st  October,  1910. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  British  banking  institutions  in  the  Colony  are  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  whose  head  office  is  at  Hong  Kong,  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  India,  Ltd.     There  are  also  several  foreign  banks. 

Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

The  Mexican  Dollar  =      100  Coits. 

,,     British        ,,        =        ,,      ,, 

,,    Chinese  Tael       =        10  Mace. 
100  Candareens  =  1,000  Cash    -  about  Ss.  4fZ. 

Hong  Kong  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent,  pieces,  and  1  cent,  pieces  (copper) 
imported  from  England,  and  the  Mil  or  Cash  (copper)  no  longer  coined. 

The  Tael    .     " '    -       ^1  9^-  avoirdupois 

,,    Ficul  . 

,,    Oatty  . 

, ,    GhcJc   . 

,,    Cheung        .... 
Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  Great  Britain 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 


=     14|  inches. 
=     12tV  feet. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 

Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Administrative  Reports.    Annual,     Hong  Kong, 
Annual  Report  on  Hong  Kong.     London. 
Blue  Book.     Annual.     Hong  Kong, 
Civil  Service  List.     Annual.     Hong  Kong, 

Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  respecting  Extension  of  Hong 
Kong  Territory,     Treaty  Series,  No.  16.     1898,     London,  1898, 
Government  Gazette,     Published  weekly  on  Fridays, 
Historical  and  Statistical  Abstract.     Hong  Kong. 
Hand  Book  on  Cost  of  Living.     Hong  Kong. 
Sessional  Papers,     Annual.     Hong  Kong, 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Eitel  (E,  J.),  Europe  in  China,    f  A  History  of  Hong  Kong,]    London,  1895. 

Ireland  (A.),  The  Far  Eastern  Tropics.  [Studies  in  the  administration  of  Dependen- 
cies],    London,  1905. 

Kyghe(J.  W.  Norton),  History  of  the  Laws  and  Courts  of  Hong  Kong.     London,  1899. 

Lucas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  2nd  ed.  Vol.  I.  London, 
1906, 

Skertchly  (S,  B,  J.),  Our  Island,     Hong  Kong,  1893. 


INDIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

India,  as  defined  by  Parliament  (52  and  53  Vict.  c.  G3,  s.  18),  comprises 
all  that  part  of  the  great  Indian  Peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
under  British  rule  or  protection.  In  a  popular  sense  it  includes  also 
certain  countries  such  as  Nepal,  which  are  beyond  that  area,  but  whose 
relations  with  India  are  a  concern  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  agent  resides  in  the  country  concerned.  These  countries  will  be 
found  included  in  the  third  part  of  the  Year- Book  among  Foreign 
Countries.  The  term  British  India  includes  only  the  districts  subject 
to  British  law,  and  does  not  include  native  States,  The  term  is  so  used 
unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  &c.,  that  follow.  The  symbol  Rx. 
stands  for  ten  rupees.     Ex.  l=:Rs.  10. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is  established 
by  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106),  which 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  August  2,  1858.  By  this  Act,  all  the 
territories  theretofore  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company 
ar<^  vested  in  His  Majesty,  and  all  its  powers  are  exercised  in  his  name  ; 
all  territorial  and  other  revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments, 
are  likewise  received  in  his  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of 
the  government  of  India  alone.  Under  the  Royal  Titles  Act,  1876 
(39  &  40  Vict,  cap.  10),  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  the 
additional  title  of  Emperor  of  India. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  Epipire  in  England  is  entrusted 
to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than 
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ten  and  not  more  than  fourteen  members,  appointed  for  seven  years  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  At  least  nine  members  of  the  Council  must  be  persons 
who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and  have  not  Icit  India  more 
than  five  years  previous  to  their  appointment.  A  member  may  be  removed 
upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  a  further  term  of  five  years.     No  member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council,  Avhich  has  no  initiative  authority,  are  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  India.  The  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India, 
both  in  India  and  elsewhere,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  and  no  appropriation  can  be  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Council,  which  meets  at  least 
once  a  week,  five  being  a  quorum.  In  dealing,  however,  with  questions 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign  Powers,  in  making 
peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards 
native  States,  and  in  matters  of  internal  policy  where  the  Government  of 
India  have  addressed  the  India  Office  in  a  '  secret '  despatch  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  act  on  his  own  authority.  The  Secretary  of  State  regulates  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  supreme  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  often  styled  the  Government  of  India.  The  Governor- 
General,  or  Viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  usually  holds  office 
for  five  years.  The  Capital  of  the  Empire  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
moved  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  in  1912,  the  latter  being  formed  into  a 
separate  territory  under  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. — The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Hardinge 
of  Penshurst,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,'G.C. V.O.,  I.S.O.,  born  1858.  Raised  to 
peerage  1910.  After  filling  other  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service,  was 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  1904-06  ;  permanent  head  of  Foreign  Office, 
1906-10  ;  present  appointment,  November,  1910. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  is  Rs.  2,50,800  (16,720Z.)  a  year. 
The   following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General   of    India,    with   the 
dates  of  their  assumption  of  office  : — 

Warren  Hastings         .... 
Sir  John  Macpherson. 
Earl  (Marquis)  Cornwallis  . 
Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth)    , 
Marquis  Wellesley       .... 
Marquis  Cornwallis     .... 
Sir  Geo.  H.  Barlow      .... 
Ear)  of  Miuto       .... 
Earl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Hastings) 
Earl  of  Amherst  .... 
Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck  ... 
Lord  Auckland    .... 
Lord  Ellenborough 
Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardinge 

Until  1834  these  were  Governors-General  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  not 
of  India. 

The  Council  of  the  Governor-General  consists  at  present  of  six  ordinary 
members,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  an  extraordinary  member. 
The  ordinary  members  arc  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  usually  hold  office 
for  five  years.  There  are  ten  departments — Home,  Foreign,  Finance,  Army, 
Public  Works,  Revenue  and  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Legislative, 


1774 

Earl  (Marquis)  of  Dalhousie 

.     1848 

1785 

Lord  Canning      .        .        .        . 

.     1856 

17S6 

Earl  of  Elgin 

.     1862 

1793 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence  . 

.     1804 

1798 

Earl  of  Mayo 

.     1809 

1805 

Lord  (Earl  of)  Northbrook . 

1H72 

1805 

Lord  (Earl)  Lytton 

.     1876 

1807 

Marquis  of  Ripon 

.     1880 

1813 

Earl  (Marquis)  of  Dufferin  . 

.     1884 

1828 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

.     1888 

1828 

Earl  of  Elgin 

.     1894 

1836 

Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  . 

.     1899 

1842 

Earl  of  Minto 

.     1905 

1844 

Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst 

.     1910 
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EducatioTj  and  Railways.  At  the  head  of  each,  except  the  Rnilway  Depart- 
ment, is  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  President 
of  the  Railway  Board  is  tlie  head  of  the  Railway  Department  and  he  is 
authorised  to  act  as  if  he  were  a  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  Each 
department,  except  the  Foreign  Department,  which  is  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Governor-General,  is  assigned  to  the  special  care  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

The  Couucil  is  expanded  into  a  legislative  council  by  the  addition  of 
other  members  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  or  elected  under  the  Act  of  1909. 
The  Legislative  Council  now  consists  of  68  membei's,  36  being  official  and 
32  non-official,  special  provision  being  made  for  the  representation  of  Ma- 
homadans.  A  Governoi'  or  a  Lieutenant-Governor  is  also  an  additional  mem- 
ber when  the  Council  sits  within  his  province.  This  Council  has  power, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  within  British 
India,  for  all  British  subjects  within  the  Native  States,  and  for  all  native 
Indian  subjects  of  the  King  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  proceedings  in 
the  Legislative  Council  are  public. 

As  the  result  of  administrative  changes  in  1912,  India  is  now  divided  into 
ten  great  and  five  smaller  provinces  as  follows  : — 

Madras:  Governor,  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Pentland,  P.C,  G.C.I. E.  (1912); 
salary,  Rs.  120,000  a  year. 

Bombay:   Governor,  Baron  Willingdon  (April,  1913);  Rs.  120,000. 

Bengal:  Governor,  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Carmichael  of  Skirling,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.M.G.  (1912);  Rs.  120,000. 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  :  Lieut. -Governor,  Sir  J.  S.  Meston, 
K. C.S.J.  (1912)  ;  salary,  Rs.  100,000. 

The  Punjab:  Lieut.. Governor,  M.  F.  0'Dv\yer,  C.S.I.  (May,  1913); 
Rs.  100,000. 

'Rnxma.:  Lieut. -Governor,  Sir  Harvey  Adamson,  K.T.,  K. C.S.I.  (1910); 
Rs.  100,000. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  :  Lieut. -Governor,  Sir  Charles  Stuart  Bayley,  K. C.S.I. 
(1912)  ;  Rs.  100,000. 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  :  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  B.  Robertson, 
K.C.S.I.,  CLE.  (1912)  ;  Rs.  62,000. 

Assam  :  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Archdale  Earle,  K.C.I.E.  ;  Rs.  62,000. 

ISf.W.    Frontier    Province:    Agent    to    the    Governor-General  and   Chief 
Commissioner:    Lt. -Colonel  Sir   G.   O.   Roos-Keppel,    K.C.I.E.   (1912);  Rs 
54,000. 

Ajmer-Merwara  :  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  E.  G.  Colvin,  K.C.S.I.  ;  Rs. 
4,000. 

Coorg:  Chi'^f  Commissioner,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  H.  Daly,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ; 
Rs.  4,000. 

British  Baluchistan:  Chief  Commissioner,  Lt-Col.  J.  Ramsay,  C.S.I, 
CLE.  ;  Rs.  4,000. 

Delhi  :  Chi^f  Commissioner,  W.  M.  Halley,  CLE. 

Andaman  and  Nicobars  :  Chief  Commissioner,  Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Browning; 
Rs.  3,000. 

The  Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  each  of  them  has  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  two 
members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and,  under  a 
recent  Act  9  Edw.  VI I.  Ch.  4,  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  may  increase  the 
number  to  four,  of  whom  two  at  least  must  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  in  India    for  at  least  twelve  years.      The  Lieutenant-Governors  are 
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appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown  ;  the 
Chief  Commissioners  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

The  Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  and  the  four  Lieutenant- 
Governors  each  have  legislative  councils  of  their  own.  The  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  provinces  are  constituted  as  follows  :  Madras,  48  members 
(20  official,  26  unofficial,  2  experts)  ;  Bombay,  48  (18  official,  28  unofficial, 
2  experts) ;  Bengal,  50  (17  official,  31  unofficial,  2  experts)  ;  United 
Provinces,  48  (20  official,  26  unofficial,  2  experts)  ;  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
42  (17  official,  23  unofficial,  2  experts)  ;  Punjab,  26  (10  official,  14  un- 
official, 2  experts)  ;  Burma,  17  (6  official,  9  unofficial,  2  experts). 

Although  all  the  provinces  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
India,  they  enjoy  much  administrative  independence  varying  with  their 
importance.  Each  province  is  usually  broken  into  divisions  under 
Commissioners,  and  then  divided  into  districts,  which  form  the  units  of 
administration.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is  an  executive  officer  (collector, 
magistrate,  or  deputy-commissioner),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Subordinate  to  the  magis- 
trate (in  most  districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant-magistrate, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  There  are  267  of 
such  districts  in  British  India, 

The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over  the 
Native  States  varies  in  degree  ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the  native 
princes,  ministers  or  councils  under  the  political  supervision  of  a  resident,  ' 
or  agent,  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single  State  or  a  group  of  States. 
The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit  ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction  ;  and  the  Supreme  Government  can 
exercise  any  degree  of  control  in  case  of  misgovernment.  Within  these  limits 
the  more  important  chiefs  are  autonomous  in  their  own  territories.  Some, 
l)ut  not  all  of  them,  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fixed  tribute. 

A  new  Native  State  was  constituted  in  1911,  comprising  the  greater  jiart 
of  what  are  known  as  the  "Family  Domains"  of  the  Benares  zemindari. 
The  parts  affected  are  Bhadohi  or  Korh,  a  compact  and  homogeneous  tract 
lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Bama,  in  the  Mirzapur  district,  and 
Kera  Mangraur,  or  Chakia,  a  large  tract  in  the  same  district.  The  native 
state  thus  formed  has  an  area  of  887  square  miles  and  a  population  (1901)  of 
362,000.     The  Maharaja  is  Sir  Prabhu  Narayen  Singh. 

Local  Government. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  1910-11,  715  municipalities,  with  a  population 
of  about  17  millions.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads, 
water  supply,  drains,  markets,  and  sanitation  ;  they  impose  taxes,  enact 
bye-laws,  make  improvements,  and  spend  money,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Provincial  Government.  Their  aggregate  income  in  1910-11  was  about 
4,600,000Z.  exclusive  of  loans,  sales  of  securities,  and  other  extraordinary 
receipts.  By  the  Local  Self-Government  Acts  of  1882-84,  the  elective  prin- 
ciple has  been  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  measure,  all  over  India.  In  all 
larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority  of  members 
of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  ;  everywhere  the  majority  of 
town  committees  consists  of  natives,  and  in  many  committees  all  the  members 
are  natives.  For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma,  there  are  district  (197  in 
1910-11)  and  local  (521  in  1910-11)  boards,  which  are  in  charge  of  roads, 
district  schools,  and  hospitals.  Their  aggregate  income,  including  debt 
items,  was  about  3,250,000^. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.    PilOGRESS   AND    PRESENT    POSITION   OF    THE    POPULATION. 

The  population  in  the  following  table  is  in  millions  and  two  decimals, 

British  Territory. 


Year 

i 
Area  in  sq.  nils.  1      Population 

Year 

Area  in  sq.  nils. 

Population 

1861 
1871 
1881 

856,000              196-00 
860,000              195-84 
875,186              199-20 

1891 
1901 
1911 

964,993 
1,097,901 
1.097,82] 

221-38 
231-60 
244-27 

Here  follow  the  leading  details  of  the  census  of  Maich  15,  1901    and  that 
of  March  10,  1911  :  — 


British  Provinces  " 

Area  in 

square  miles 

(1001) 

236,7?.S 

Po]>ulation 
in  1911 

i:?,ll.'i,217 

Population 
in  1901 

10,490,624 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
1901-1911 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile 

1901 

Burma 

1,624,593 

44 

Eastern  Bengal  ami 

Assam  i 

100,130 

34,018,527 

30,510,344 

3,508.183 

202 

Bengal 

115,810 

52,668,209 

50,715,704 

1.952,475 

43S 

United  Provinces  :— 

Agra  .... 
0\i(lh. 

83,108 
23,960 

34,624,040 
12,558,004 

34,859,109 
12,833,168 

419 
5.37 

Total     United     Pro- 

vinces 

107,164 

47,182,044 

47,692,277 

510,233 

446 

Ajmer-Merwara    . 

2,711 

501,395 

476,912 
20,330,-337 

24,483 

176 

Puni'ab 

North-West      Frontier 

97,200 

19,974,956 

353381 

209 

Province   . 
Baluchistan  (British)^ 

16,466 
45,804 

2,196,933 
414,412 

2,041,534 
382,106 

155,399 
32,306 

129 

8 

Bombay  (Presidency):  — 
Bombay    , 
Sind  .... 
Aden 

75,918 

47,066 

80 

16,113,042 

3,513,435 

46,165 

19,672,642 

15,304,760 

3,210,910 

43,974 

808,276 

302,525 

2,191 

201 

68 

549 

Total  Bombay  . 

123,064 

18,559,6.50 

1,112,992 

' 

151 

Central  Provinces  and 

Ber^r 
Coorg    .... 
Madras 
Andamans   and    Nice- 

100,345 

1,582 

141,726 

13,91 6,. 308 

174,076 

41,405,404 

11,971,452 

180,607 

38,229,654 

1,944,856 

5.631 

3,175,750 

119 
115 
269 

bars   . 

3,143 

26,459 

24,649 

1,810 
12,  ()(■.],  602 

8 

Total  Provinces 

1,007,901 

244,267,542 

231,605,940 

211 

1  Includes  Mani]iur  and  Hill  Tippera. 

2  Districts  and  administered  territories.  . 

'■^  Does  m)t  sliow  the  new  provinces  which  were  establi-shed  in  1012,  subsequent  to 
the  census. 
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111  1901  the  population  consisted  of  117,653,127  males  and  113,952,813 
females;  in  1911,  of  124,873,691  males  and  119,393,851  females. 

The  following  Native  States  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Government, 


States 
or  Agency 

Area  in 

square  miles 

1901 

Population 
1911 

Population 
1901 

Increase  or      1 
Decrease 
1901-1911       j 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile 

1901 

' 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

13,374,676 

11,141,142 

2,233,534 

134 

Baroda 

8,099 

2,032,798 

1,952,692 

80,106 

238 

Mysore 

29,444 

5,806,193 

5,539,399 

266,794 

185 

Kashmir  (includ- 

ing   Ladakh. 

Pialtistan,  and 

Gilgit)  . 

80,900 

3,158,126 

2,905,578 

252,548 

36 

Rajputana 

127,541 

10,530,432 

9,853,366 

677,066 

76 

Central  India    . 

78,774 

9,356,980 

8,497,805 

859,175 

112 

Bombay  States , 

65,761 

7,411,675 

6,908,559 

503,116 

105 

Madras  States  . 

9,969 

4,811,841 

4,188,086 

623,755 

436 

Centra]  Provinces 

States    . 

31,188 

2,117,002 

1,631,140 

485,862 

52- 

Bengal  States    . 

32,773 

4,538,161 

3,881,448 

656,713 

118 

U.  P.  States 

5,079 

832,036 

802,097 

29,939 

158 

Punjab  States   . 

36,532 

4,212,794 

4,424,398 

211,604 

121 

Baluchistan 

86,511 

396,432 

382,106 

32,208 

5 

E.  B.  and  Assam 

15,986 

(Approximate) 

575,835 

457,790 

118,045 

29 

Sikhim     . 

2,818 

87,920 

59,014 

28,906 

21 

N.W.  Frontier. 

— 

1,622,094 

83,962 

1,538,132 

— 

Total  States 

691,253 

70,864,995 

62,755,116 

8,109,879 

91 

Total  India 

1,789,154 

315,132,537 

294,361,056 

20,771,481 

165 

The  following  are  further  details  concerning  the  larger  Native  States  : — 


States 


Hyderabad 

Baroda 

Mysore 

Jammu  k  Kashmir 

Sikhim 

R&,jputana  States  : 
Alwar 

Bharatpur  . 
Bikaner 


82,698 

8,099 

29,444 

80,900 

2,818 


3,221 

1,982 
23,311 


13,374,676 
2,032,798 
5,806,193 
3,158,126 

87,920 


791,688 

558,785 
700,983 


Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 

48,52,611 
15,92,200 
23,61,660 
10,15,343 

28,652 


3,47,812 

2,97,732 
3,30,000 


Ruling  Family 


Sunni  M. 

Mahratha  (Hindu) 
Kshatriya  (Hindu) 
Dogra  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Tibetan  by  descent 

(Buddhist) 

Naruka  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Jat  (Hindu) 
Rathor  Rajput 

(Hindu) 


iW=:Muhamniadau 
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States 


Bundi 

Dholpur 
Jaipur 

Jaisalmer  . 

Jodhpur  (Manvar) 

Karaiili 

Kotah 

Tonk . 

Udaipur  (Mewar) 

Central  India  States ; 
Bhopal 
Bhopawar  . 

Gwalior 

Indore 

Malwa 

Bundelkhand 

Bombay  States 

Cutch 

Kolhapur  (includ- 
ing   feudatory 
Jagins)     . 

Khairpur  (Sind) . 

Madras  States : 
Travnncore 
Cochin 
Bauganapalle 
Pudukkottai 
Sandur 

Central  Prov.  States : 
Bastar 

Bengal  States: 
Cooch  Behar 

E.B.  and  Assam  States: 
Hill  Tippera  .     . 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


2,220 

1,155 
15,579 

16,062 

34,963 

1,242 

5,684 

2,752 
12,691 


6,90-2 
1,413 

25,041 
9,500 
2,080 

13,000 


7,616' 

3,165 
6,050 

7,129 
1,361 

255 
1,178 

164 

13,002 
1,307 


Population 
1911 


218,730 

263,188 
2,636,647 

88,311 

2,057,553 

146,507 

639,089 

303,181 
1,293,776 


1,050,735 
698,455 


1,375,317 


833,441 

223,788 

3,428,975 
918,110 

39,344 
411,886 

13,526 

433,310 


Estimated 

Gross 

Reveniie 

Rx. 


65,882 

97,847 
6,60,000 

18,345 
6,24,300 

55,689 

3,07,403 

1,34,911 
2,64,000 

3,00,000 

84,384 


3,090,798  13,57,000 
979,360  i  6,30,828 
389,741  75,000 


?,80,770 


513,529         2,34,516 


4,89,790 
1,71,289 

11,30,000 

3,76,666 

25,600 

1,40,000 

8,700 

36,000 


592,952         2,45,811 


4,086  229,613         1,67,670 

;l/=Miiliammadan. 
lExcludins  tlie  Runn  of  Cutcli. 


Ruling  Family 


Chauhan    (Hara) 

Rajput  (Hindu) 
J  at  (Hindu) 
Kachliwaha  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
JadonBliati  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Rath  or    Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Jadon  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Hara   Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Pathan,  M. 
Sisodiya  Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Afghan,  M. 

Pilar  Mahratta 
(Hindu) 

Mahratta  (Hindu) 
I      Ditto 
1  Bundela  Rajput 
I     (Hindu)   _ 
j  Bhagel  Rajput 
I     (Hindu) 

Jadeja  Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Kshatriya  (Hindu) 
M. 

Kshatriya  (Hindu) 

Ditto 
Shiah,  M. 
Kallar  (Hindu) 
Mahrallah(  Hindu) 

Kshatriya  (Hindu) 


Kshatriya 
(Brahmo) 

Kshatriya  (Hindu) 
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States 


U.P.  States 
Rampuv 
Tehri  (Garhwal) 

Punjab  States : 
Patiala 
Bahawalpur 
Jind  . 
Nabha 
Kapurthala 
Mandi 

Sirmur  (Nalian) 
Chamba 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


893 
4,200 

5,412 

15,000 

1,259 

928 

630 

1,200 

1,198 

3,216 


Population 
1911 


531,217 
300,819 


Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 


1. 


407,659 
780,641 
271,728 
248,887 
268,133 
181,110 
138,520 
135,873 


3,60,000 
65,794 

7,31,489 

2,73,623 

1,30,000 

1,54,290 

2,50,000 

58, -200 

85,989 

51,171 


Ruling  Family 


Pathan(Shiah.3/.) 
Ksliatriya  (Hindu) 


Sidliii  Jat  (Sikh) 
Daudputra,  M. 
Sidhu  Jat  (Sikh) 
SidhnJat    (do.) 
Ahluwalia  (Sikh) 
Rajput  (Hindu) 
Rajput     (do.) 
Rajput  (Hindu) 


The  following  table,  in  millions,  applies  to  India,  British  territory  and 
Native  States  in  1911  : — 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Males    .... 
Females 

78-3 
52-5 

72-9 
73-7 

8-8 
26-4 

160-0 
152-6 

Total  Population  classilied  by  age  and  civil  condition    .     .     312-6 
II.  Population  according  to  Language. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  laOl,   the  chief  linguistic  families  and   sub-families 
with  the  population  {in  millions)  assigned  thereto:— 


A.  Vernaculars  of  India : 

Indo-European  family — Aryan. 

221-16 

Indo-Chinese  family— 

Semitic  familv   .... 

0-04 

M  on- Khmer    .... 

0-43     1 

Unclassed  language  . 

0-35 

Tibeto-Burmau 

9-56     i 

B. Vernaculars  of  other  Asiatic 

Siamese-Chinese     . 

1-72 

countries        .... 

0-08 

Dravido-Munda  family — 

C.  European  languages    . 

0-27 

Munda 

3-18 

Language  unrecognisable 

0-10 

Dravidian       .... 

56-51 

,,        not  recorded 

0-95 

The  following  are  the  languages  more  prevalent  than  English,  with  the  population 
(in  millions  and  two  decimals)  who  speak  them:  — 


Languages 

Pop.      1 

\ 

8714 

Languages 

Pop. 

Languages 
Central  Pahari    . 

Pop. 

Hindi  . 

Gujarati 

0-93      1 

1-27 

Bengali 

44-02 

Uriyd  . 

0-69      : 

Pushtu 

1-22 

Telugu 

20-70 

Burmese 

7-47 

Gondi . 

1-12 

Mahrathi     . 

18-24 

Malayiilam  . 

0  03 

Karen  . 

0-89 

Punjabi 

17-07 

Sindhi 

:rOl 

Onion . 

0-59 

Tamil  . 

16-53      1 

Santali 

1-79      ' 

Tulu    , 

0-54 

Rp,jasthani  . 

10-92      \ 

W.  Pabiiri   . 

]-71 

Khand 

0-49 

Kiinarese     . 

10-37 

Assamese    . 

1-35 

Gypsy 

i       0-3 

The  English  language  conies  next  in  order  with  252,388. 
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The  British-born  population  was  in  1881  89,798,  in  1891  100,551,  in  1901 
96,653.  In  1901,  the  total  number  of  persons  not  born  in  India,  Including  the  French 
and  Portuguese  possessions,  was  641,854.  Of  these,  380,928  were  from  countries 
contiguous  to  India;  139,221,  other  countries  in  Asia;  96,653,  the  Unit6d  Kingdom; 
10,645,  European,  American,  or  Australasian  countries;  8,407  born  in  Africa,  &c.,  or 
at  sea. 


III.  Occupations  of  the  Population. 

Distribution  of  the  population,  male  and  female,  according  to  occupation 
workers,  and  dependents  in  1901  : — 


State  (fe  Local  Administrations 
Defence      .... 
Service  of  Foreign  States  . 
Provision  and  care  of  cattle 
Agriculture        ... 
Personal,  liousehold,  and  sani 

tary  services  ... 
Food,  drink,  and  stimulants 
Light,  firing,  and  forage  . 
Buildings  .... 
Vehicles  and  vessels . 
Articles  of  supplementary  re 

quirement  ... 
Textile  fabrics  and  dress  . 
Metals  and  precious  stones 


Glass,  pottery  and  stone  ware 
Wood,  cane,  and  matting 
Drugs,  dyes,  gums,  (fee. 
Leather,  horns,  boxes,  &c. 
Commerce  .... 
Transport  and  storage 
Learned  &  artistic  professions 
Sport  and  amusements 
Earth  work  and  general  labour 
Undefined  and  disreputable 
Independent  means  . 
Not  returned 


Total 


2,148 
3,790 

456 
3,242 
4,198 
3,528 
4,928 

128 
17  953 

737 
5,002 

173 


294,361 


lY.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  ratio  ot  births  and  deaths  per  thousand  for  British  India  are  officially 
but  imperfectly  recorded  as  follows  : — 


Births 

Deaths 

1908 
36-09 

1909 

1910 

1908 

38-56 

1909 

1910 

Bengal        ..... 

37-79 

39-7 

30-55 

33-1 

United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh. 

37-46 

33-32 

41-0 

52-73 

37-34 

38-7 

Punjab 

41 -8 

35-10 

42-7 

50-73 

30-89 

33-3 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  . 

52-84 

51-63 

55-4 

38-12 

38-09 

44-9 

Upper  Burma    .... 

36-32 

37-1 

37-1 

2S-52 

34-8 

30-3 

Lower  Burma    .... 

34-00 

35-3 

35-5 

28-06 

27-7 

•27-0 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

41-14 

40-46 

38-0 

30-74 

33-89 

33-7 

Madras 

32-4 

33-10 

33-6 

26-2 

21-80 

24-7 

Bombay 

35-72 

35-59 

37-3 

27-15 

.  27-38 

30-3 

N.W.  Front.  Prov.     . 

37-3 

34-70 

38-1 

35-83 

26-57 

•26-8 

Coorg          

24-17 

27-58 

25-7 

34-94 

28-15 

37-8 

Ajmer-Merwava 

42-48 

37-78 

42-7 

40-03 
38-21 

50-94 

50-1 

Total 

37-70 

36-65 

39-52 

30-91 

33-20 

The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  was  in  1904-05,  15,939  ;  in 
1905-06,  21,125;  in  1906-07  21.003;  in  .1907-08,  15,117;  in  1908-09, 
11,844  ;  in  1909-10,  11,644;  in  1910-11,  14,650.  The  bulk  go  to  Natal, 
Mauritius,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  Fiji,  and  Surinam. 
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V.  Principal  Towns. 
The  urban  population  of  India  in  1901  was  as  follows  :- 


Towns  with 

No. 

Population 

Over  100,000 

50,000—100,000     .... 
20,000—  50,000     .... 
10,000—  20,000     .... 
5,000—  10,000     .... 
Under  5,000  .         .                  .         . 

31 
52 
167 
471 
857 
570 

2,148 

6,605,837 
3,414,188 
4,940,251 
6,457,339 
5,945,905 
1,880,701 

Total 

29,244,221 

The  population  (1911)  of  the  principal  towns  of  India  was  as  follows  :- 


Towns  Population 

Calcutta    ( with 

suburbs)        .1,222,313 


Bombay  . 

Madras    . 

Hyderabad 

Rangoon 

Lucknow 

Delhi       . 

Lahore    . 

Ahmedabad 

Benares  . 

Bangalore 

Agra 

Cawnpore 

Allahabad 

Poona 

Amritsar 

Karachi  . 

Mandalay 

Jaipur 

Patna 

Madura   . 

Bareilly  . 

Srinagar  . 

Trichinopoly 


979,445 
518,660 
500.623 
293,316 
259,798 
232,837 
228,687 
215,835 
203,804 
189,485 
185,449 
178,557 
171,697 
158,856 
152,756 
151,903 
138,299 
137,098 
136,153 
134,130 
129,462 
126,344 
122,028 


Towns 

Meerut    . 

Surat 

Dacca 

Nagpur  . 

Jubbulpore 

Baroda    . 

Multan    . 

Peshawar 

Rawalpindi 

Ajmer 

IMoraddbad 

Urnballa. 

Calicut    . 

Bhagalpur 

Rainpur  . 

Shahjahtinpur 

Mysore    . 

Aligarh(Koil) 

Sholapur 

Salem 

Bhopal    . 

Fyzabad 

Gaya 

Lashkar  . 

Mirzapur 


Population 
116,227 
114,863 
108,551 
101,415 
100,651 
99,345 
99,243 
97,935 
86,483 
86,222 
81,168 
80,131 
78,417 
74,349 
74,316 
71,778 
71,806 
64,825 
61,345 
59,153 
56,204 
54,655 
49,921 
46,952 
32,446 


Towns  Population 

Jullundur  (1901)  67,735 


Farukliabad 

67,338 

Imphal   . 

67,093 

Saharanpur 

66,254 

Darbhanga 

66,244 

Gorakhpur 

64,148 

Jodhpur . 

60,437 

Hubli      . 

60,214 

Muttra    . 

60,042 

Kumbakonam,, 

59,673 

Moulmein 

58,446 

Bellary    . 

58,247 

Sialkot   . 

57,956 

Trivandrum 

57,882 

Taujore  . 

57,870 

Negapatani 

57,190 

Alwar 

56,771 

Jhansi     . 

55,724 

Kolhapur 

54,373 

Navanagai 

53,844 

Patiala    . 

53,545 

Coimbatore 

53,080 

Bikaner  , 

53,075 

Cuddalore 

52,216 

Cuttack  . 

51,364 
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Of  the  Christians  the  following  are  the  chief  sub-divisions  (1911  census): — 


Denomination 

1 

1     Persons 

Denomination 

Persons 

Roman  Catholics  . 

.       1,490,864    • 

Congregationalist  . 

135,264 

Anglican 

.   1        402,317 

Salvationist   .... 

52,407 

Presbyterians 

.   1        181,128 

Other  Protestunts . 

45,874 

Baptists 

.   i        336,59(5 

Syrian  (Roman) 

413,142 

Lutheran,  &c. 

218,499 

Sjrian  (others) 

315,1(52 

Methodists     . 

.   1        171,754 

Armenians,  Greeks,  <fec. 

2,8(57 

Instruction. 

The  foUomnff  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1911 


— 

Able  to  read  and 
write 

16,938,668 
1,600,763 

Unable  to  read  and 
write 

Total 

Males 
Females 

143,480,620 
151,397,030 

294,877,650 

160,419,288 
152,997,793 

18,539,431 

313,417,0811 

1  This  number  falls  short  of  the  total  population  of  British  India  by  1,739,315  persons 
enumerated  in  tracts  where  literacy  was  not  recorded. 

The  following  was  the  educational  expenditure  in  certain  j'ears,   more- 
than   half  from   fees  and  provincial  resources,  the  rest  from   local   rates, 
municipal  funds,  endowments,  &c.  : — 


1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

£ 

3,528,558 

£ 

3,734,207 

£ 
4,018,764 

4,397,552 

£ 

4,588,082 

£ 
4,791,200 

There  are  the  five  Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad, 
and  the  Punjab,  which,  though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous 
affiliated  colleges.  There  are  normal  schools  in  every  province,  and  inspectors 
visit  all  departmental  schools.  Medical  colleges  furnish  a  limited  number  of 
graduates  and  a  larger  number  of  certificated  practitioners.  There  are  eight 
art  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  the  provinces 
in  British  India  who  matriculated  at  the  five  Universities  in  the  vears  named : — 


Province 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

Burma 

150 

71 

105 

164 

244 

157 

Eastern    Bengal    and 

Assam 

135 

655 

1,121 

1,367 

2,161 

1,035 

Bengal 

2,546 

1,045 

2,012 

2,308 

3.515 

2,648 

United  Provinces 

—  1 

1,257 

772 

889 

721 

685 

Ajmer-Merwara  . 

48 

26 

51 

39 

25 

15 

Punjab 

1,280 

1,178 

1,427 

1,230 

1,227 

1,509 

North-west  Frontier 

Province . 

94 

111 

117 

87 

93 

114 

Bombay 

1,492 

1,604 

1,888 

1,121 

1,173 

1,638 

Central  Provinces  and 

Berar 

197 

123 

304 

304 

184 

169 

Madras 

2,485 

2,163 

3,078 

1,528 

2,5.34 

1,373 

Coorg  .... 

6 

4 

5 

3 

S 

a 

Total     . 

8,433 

8,237 

10,880 

9,040 

11,&S5 

9,348 

1  As  the  Allahabad  University  examinations  were  postponed  till  May  and  July,  1905,  the 
iniry  is  left  blank 
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The  followiug  statistics  are  for  March,  1911  : — 


Institutions  for 

Scholars 

Males 

174 

5,862 
108,144 

5,236 
37,838 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Colleges 

General  education : 

Secondary 

Primary  . 
Special  education  : 

Training    and    other 
schools 
Private  Institutions  . 

spec 

al 

11 

656 
12,027 

582 
1,762 

31,073 

819,226 
3,936,419 

143,366 
551,135 

374 

81,294 
689,471 

31,497 
70,917 

Total  . 

157,254 

15,038 

5,481,219 

873,553 

Grand  Total 

172 

292 

6,354,772 

Of  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.  172,292), 
33,189  are  public,  81,116  are  aided,  and  57,957  are  private  and  unaided. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  great  progress  of  education,  the  proportion 
able  to  read  and  write  is  still  very  small.  In  British  India  only  28*1  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  of  a  school-going  age  attend  school ;  and  of  girls  4*6. 

During  1910  the  following  vernacular  newspapers  were  published  :  in 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  53  ;  Baluchistan,  1  ;  Baroda,  30  ;  Bengal,  200  ; 
Bombay,  334  ;  Burma,  31  ;  Central  India,  9  ;  Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 
31  ;  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Haidarabad,  289  ;  United  Provinces,  220  ;  Punjab, 
209  ;  Rajputana,  8  ;  total,  1,416.  They  were  published  in  the  following 
languages  or  dialects : — Assamese,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Uriya,  Kanarese,  Sindhi, 
Sanskrit,  Burmese,  Chinese,  Urdu,  Persian,  Gujrathi,  Marathi,  Karen, 
Pwo-Karen,  Sagau-Ivaren,  Tamil,  Telegu,  Malayalam,  Arabic,  Hindustani, 
Khasi,  Ajiuer-Mervvaia,  and  Gurmukhi.  In  1909-10  there  were  in  India 
2,736  printing  presses  at  work,  726  newspapers  were  published,  2,829 
periodicals,  and  12,046  books,  of  which  9,934  were  in  Indian  languages. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  and  also  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  have  each  a  supreme  high  court,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  Punjab  has  a  chief  court, 
with  six  judges ;  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Oudh,  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  Coorg,  and  Sind  have  judicial  commissioners.  Burma 
has  a  judicial  commissioner  and  a  chief  court.  For  Assam,  and  Bihar  and 
Orissa  the  high  court  of  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial  authority. 

The  number  of  officers  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on 
December  31,  1910,  was  as  follows  : — 


Courts 

Civil 

Criminal 

Total 

Provincial 

District     .... 

Subordinate 

121 

652 

1,510 

170 

911 

5,563 

297 
1,563 
7,073 

Total      . 

.     ;         2,283 

6,650 

8, ',133 

K   2 
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Nearly  all  the  civil  judges,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates,  in 
the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  natives  of  India  ;  in  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  the  proportion  of  natives  in  the  appellate  court  is  considerable. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  details  of  criminal  cases  (in  thousands) : — 


Persons 


Under  trial 
Convicted  . 
Of  whom,  fined 


1905 

1906             1907 

190S 

1,767 
862 
655 

1,806         1,817 
860            851 
644            642 

1,844    ' 
860 
626 

1909 


1,856 
855 
642 


1910 

1,885 
872 
664 


J.  no  HJHUVVlllg   la  a,    LOiUi.^    \ji. 

■ 

Cases 

1907 

1,106 

428 

7,492 

41,173 

1908 

190'J 

1910 

Murder      .... 
Dacoity     .... 
Cattle  theft 
Ordinary  theft  . 

1,203 
659 

8,927 
48,448 

1,143 

453 

7,710 

40,872 

1,092 

369 

7,200 

37,279 

-In  1910,  474  persons  were  sentenced  to  death. 
The  civil  police  of  1910  were  188,935  in  strength. 
Number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  :- 


Prisoners 

190(3 

.     '    97,022 
2,693 

99,715 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Male 
Female 

Total  . 

99,347 
2,637 

101,984 

101,803 
2,596 

104,399 

101,305 
2,701 

104,006 

100,516 
2,474 

102,990 

Finance. 


Ycais 

ended 

March  31 


1901 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Revenue 


Rs. 

97,08,61,088 
1,06,26,28,047 
1,09,71,68,304 
1,06,50,49,125 
1,04,64,23,032 
1,11,89,02,424 
1,21.02,37,096 


Expenditure 


Total  Expenditure 


In  India 


Rs. 
68,77,92,076 
75,19,82,648 
78,52,01,565 
78,31,49,431 
81,86,11,296 
82,29,59,068 
85,74,69,334 


In  Great  Britain 

Rs. 

25,80,14,355 
27,92,61,975 
28,81,26,120 
27,73,09,005 
28,38,77,385 
28,68,43,740 
29,37,23.445 


Rs. 

94,58,06,431 
1,03,12,44,623 
1,07,33,27,685 
1,06,04,58,436 
1,10,24,88,681 
1,10,98,02,808 
1,15,11,92,779 


Since  January,  1898,  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  has  been  nearly 
steady  at  Is.  Ad.,  on  which  since  1900-01  the  budget  estimates  have  been 
prepared. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911-12 
(revised  estimate)  and  1912-13  (budget  estimate) :— 
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Revenue 


Expenditure 


Heads  of  Revenue     1911-1912 


Land  revenue 

Opium 

Salt     . 

Stamps 

Excise 

Provincial  rates 

Customs     . 

Assessed  taxes 

Forests 

Registration 

Tribute 

Interest 

Post  Office 
Telegraph        ^ 
and  Mint.        j 

Civil     depart- 
ments 

Miscellaneous    . 

Railways :     Net 
Receipts 

Irrigation  . 

Other         public 
works 

Military  receipts 


Total  I'e venue 


Rs. 

31,11,48,000 

8,85,71,000 

5,11,47,000 

7,17,19,000 

11,47,03,000 

83,39,000 

9,85,29,000 

2,45,95,000 

2,87,93,000 

li4,90,000 

89,74,000 

2,17,23,000 


1912-1913 

Rs^^ 

31,91,89,000 

5,43,31,000 

5,14,17,000 

7,36,19,000 

11,86,18,000 

82,56,000 

9,59,75,000 

2,46,81,000 

2,96,17,000 

66,54,000 

00,59,000 

1,84,09,000 


5,29,47,000  :      5,23,46,000 


1,81,00,000 
1,09,98,000 

22,92,67,000 
5,06,58,000 

48,85,000 
1,90,96,000 


1,83,99,000 
82,66,000 

21,81,04,000 
5,88,16,000 

48.14,000 
1,97,70,000 


1,23,05,82,000|1, 19,03, 10,000 
j  (S2,038,800Z.)  (79,354,000/.) 


Dffice,  ^ 
3graph,  J' 
Mint         J 


Heads  of 
Expenditure 

Refunds,  "j 

compensa-        J- 

tions,  ifec.        J 
Charges  of  col- 1 

lection     .       i 
Interest 
Post  Office, 

Tele 

and 

Civil  salaries,  &c. 
Miscel.  Civil       ) 

charges      .      / 
Famine  relief     "j 

and  insur-        V 

ance  .       J 

Railways :  Inter-"k 

est  and  miscel-! 

laneous  ch'ges/ 
Irrigation   . 
Other      public  1 

works.        .     J 
Military  services 


1911-1912 


Rs. 

2,31,30,000 

10,73,70,000 
3,11,97,000 

4,90,47,000 

24,69,93,000 
7,39,92,000 

1,50,00,000 

18,24,27,000 

4,76,38,000 

8,00,88,000 

31,44,27,000 


1,17,13,09,000 


1,28,78,000 


Total      . 
Add — Portion  of  1 
Allotments  to 
Provin.  Govts, 
not  spent    by 
them     in    the  i 
year.        .        .  /  i 
Deduct— Portion ,  I 
of  Provin.  Ex- 
penditure   de-  

frayed  from 
Provincial  bal- 
ances 

Totalexpenditurel 
charged  again.st>l, 18,41, 87,000 
revenue  .        .  )  (78,945,8007.) 


1912-1913 


Rs. 

2,25,06,000 

11,03,46,000 
3,06,78,000 

4,86,77,000 

26,21,59,000 
7,3r.,21,000 

],. 50,00,000 

18,77,75,000 

4,97,24,000 

8,48,27,000 

30,61,88,000 

1,19,15,01,000 


2,33,66,000 


1,16,81,35,000 
(77,875,7007.) 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a  capital  expenditure  on  State 
railways  and  irrigation  works  in  1911-1912  of  Rs.  12,84,44,000.  The 
estimated  amount  in  1912-13  is  Rs.  13,87,84,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from  the  most  important  sources 
of  revenue,  land,  opium,  customs,  excise  and  salt  in  1900-1  and  1906-7  to 
1911-12.  The  falling  off  in  the  land  revenue  in  1908  was  due  to  unfavour- 
able agricultural  conditions.  The  decrease  in  the  opium  revenue  in  1908  was 
due  partly  to  a  curtailment  of  exports  as  a  result  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  co-operate  with  China  towards  the  eventual 
extinction  of  the  opium  habit  among  the  Chinese,  and  partly  to  a  lower 
average  price  obtained  at  the  monthly  auctions,  which  also  accounts  for 
the  fluctuations  in  previous  years  ;  the  increase  in  1911  was  due  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  realised  at  the  monthly  auctions.  The  large  falling  off 
in  the  salt  revenue  in  1908  is  attributable  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  1  rupee  a  maund  with  effect  from  March  20,  1907  ;  it  had  previously  been 
reduced  from  2^  rupees  a  maund  to  2  rupees  with  effect  from  March  18,  1903, 
and  to  1^  rupees  with  effect  from  March  22,  1905.     The  rates  of  duty  on  im- 
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ports  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits,    tobacco,  silver  and  petrolenm.   were  raised 
from  February  25,  1910. 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Landi 

Opium 

Customs             Excise 

Salt 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1901 

26,22,64,530 

7,65,33,633 

5,05,73,957 

5,90,58,032 

8,95,05,516 

1907 

29,69,06,851 

8,49,07,922 

6,52,75,384 

8,84,73,289 

6,54,40,591 

1908 

28,07,89,837 

7,86,74,786 

7,50,67,404 

9,34,05,154 

5,00,84,820 

1909 

29,63,85,898 

8,82,71,824 

7,24.83,965 

9,58,44,411 

4.91,42,387 

1910 

31,99,82,121 

8,30,20,245 

7,44,76,760 

9,80,67,802 

4,97,92,767 

1911 

31,31,62,808 

11,28.29,433 

9,92,85,138 

10,54,54,715 

4,76,39,253 

1912 

31,11,48,000 

8,85,71,000 

9,85,29,000 

11,47,03,000 

5,11,47,000 

(Revised) 

1  Exclusive  of  Portion  of  Land  Revenue  due  to  irrigation. 


The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  land.  The  land  revenue 
is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  estates  or  holdings.  In  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal,  about  one-fourth  of  Madras  and  some  districts  ot  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  assessment  was  fixed  permanently  over  one 
hundred  years  ago  ;  while  it  is  fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve 
to  thirty  years  over  the  rest  of  India.  In  the  permanently  settled  tracts  the 
land  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  rupee  per  acre  of  culti- 
vated land,  and  represents  on  an  average  about  one-fifth  of  the  rental,  or 
about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  produce.  In  the  tem- 
porarily settled  tracts  the  land  revenue  averages  about  1|  rupee  per  acre  of 
cultivated  land,  represents  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  or 
estimated  rental,  and  is  probably  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  produce.  For  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  different  tenures 
of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the  Year-Book  for  1886,  p.  799.  See  also 
under  Agriculture. 


The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1910-11  as  follows  : — 


Administrations  Rs. 

India,  General          .        .        .  10,00,800 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  .  1,81,31,128 

Burma 4,05,01,388 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam     .  2,02,18,918 

Bengal 3,08,69,531 

United  Provinces  of  Agi-a  and 

Oudh 6,58,23,139 


AdiTiinistrations 
Punjab      ... 
N.W.  Frontier  Province 
Madras      .        .        .        . 
Bombay    .        .        .        • 

Total 


Rs. 

.      2,63.18,052 

21,32,731 

5,02,76,303 

,      5,16,00,828 

.   31.31,62.808 
(20,877,521  i.) 


In  British  territory  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  the  production  of 
opium  is  only  permitted  in  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh. 
A  limited  amount  is  grown  in  the  Punjab  for  local  consumption  an<i  to 
produce  pop])y  seeds.  In  the  monopoly  districts,  the  cultivator  receives 
advances  from  Government  to  enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop, 
and  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  Govern- 
ment agents,  by  whom  it'is  despatched  to  the  Government  factory  at  Ghazipur 
to  be  prepared  for  the  market.  The  chests  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold 
by  auction  in  Calcutta  at  monthly  sales  for  export  to  China.  A  reserve  is 
kept  in  hand  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  used  by  the  Indian  excise  departments.  Opium  is  also  grown 
in  many  of  the  Native  States  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India.    These  Native 
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States  have  agreed  to  conform  to  the  British  system.  They  levy  varying 
rates  of  duty  on  opium  exported  from  their  territories  for  the  China  market, 
und  such  opium  pays  the  Indian  Treasury  a  duty  which  is  at  present  fixed 
at  Rs.  1,225  per  chest  when  the  pass  is  granted  at  Ajmere,  and  at  Rs.  1,200 
wlieu  it  is  granted  elsewhere. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  for  six  years  is  given  as  follows  :  — 


Year  ended  March  31 


190S 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Year  ended  March  31 


Rs. 

27,97,10,000 
28,7C>,5S,9S0 
28,35,17,717 
•JS,69.7t''>,t)99 


1912 

(Revised) 

1913 

(Budget  Estimate) 


Rs. 

29,41,66,000 

28,62,70,000 


The  debt  of  British  India,  bearing  and  not  bearing  interest,  was  as  follows 
in  the  years  stated  : — 


Total  Liabilities 

At  Marcli  31 

In  India 

In  England 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

90,407,865 

133,435,379 

223,843,244 

1908 

108,797,123 

157,481,074 

266,278,197 

1909 

111,410,849 

166,973,369 

278,393,218 

1910 

114,080,864 

176,105,911 

290,186,775 

1911 

116,452,480 

182,998.335 

299,450,815 

1912 

120,440,000 

132,970,000 

1 

t       303.410,000 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  each  Government  in  1910-11  : — 


Revenue 


India  (General) 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar    . 

Burma 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

Bengal 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

Punjab 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

In  England         .... 


Total 


Rs. 

29,5t;,30,7S2 

3,53,65,363 

8,78,93,378 

4,89,84,588 

23,52,09,885 

11,15,17,.V22 

6.95,47,882 

46,57,428 

14,34,77,833 

16,33,14,580 

1,46,37,855 


1,21,02,37.096 
(80.682,473/.) 


Expenditure 

Rs. 

35,41,60,300 
3,07,44,123 
5,45,71,39S 
3,91,99,003 
8,66,28,571 
6,64,34,774 
5,07,14,204 
1,02,13,529 
7,53,93,284 
8,94,10,148 

29,37,23,445 

1,15,11,92,779 
(76,746,lS6f.) 


The  above  excludes  the  receipts  and  charges  of  municipalities  and  of 
district  and  local  boards.  The  income  of  the  former  is  derived  mainly  from 
octroi,  taxes  on  houses,  lands,  vehicles,  and  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes  ; 
and  of  the  latter  from  leases  on  land.  The  income  for  1910-11  for  all 
municipalities  which  bank  with  Government  treasuries  was  Rs.  6,87,01,532, 
and  expenditure  Rs.  7,11,21,405  ;  for  district  and  local  boards  it  was 
Us.    5,11.11,778   and    R.s.    4,92,55,059   respectively.     The    following    table 
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shows  the  amounts  for  the  chief  administrations  (in  thousands  of  rupees) : — 


Income 

Expenditure 

— 

Munici- 

District 

Munici- 

District 

palities 
78,39 

Boards 

palities 

Boards 

Burma 

33,17 

75,28 

34,31 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assani    . 

16,71 

47,52 

16,84 

47,87 

Bengal 

1,45,35 

ns,05 

1,02,62 

69,hS 

United  Provinces    . 

73.24 

7S,60 

73,95 

74,74 

Punjab 

Gl,93 

51, SS 

59,33 

49,36 

Madras 

79,7H 

1,34,66 

84,21 

1,22,10 

Bombay ' 

1,93,11 

67,97 

1,99,58 

67,60 

Defence. 

The  military  forces  in  India  consist  in  the  first  place  of  the  British  troops 
and  of  the  Native  army  ;  there  are  also  the  volunteers  and  the  Imperial 
service  troops.  The  army,  as  a  whole,  is  divided  into  a  Northern  army  and 
a  Southern  army.  The  Northern  army  comprises  the  Peshawar,  Rawal  Pindi, 
Lahore,  Meerut,  and  LucknoAv  divisions,  besides  the  three  independent  Kohat, 
Bannu  and  Derajat  brigades.  The  Southern  army  comprises  the  Quetta, 
Mhow,  Pooiia,  Secunderabad,  and  Burma  divisions,  and  the  Aden  brigade. 

The  British  troops  are  made  up  of  9  cavalry  regiments,  11  horse  artillery 
batteries,  45  field  Ijatteries,  8  mountain  batteries,  6  heavy  batteries,  21 
companies  of  garrison  artillery,  52  infantry  battalions,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  engineers  and  departmental  services.  Units  are  supposed  to  be 
relieved  after  14  years  in  India  by  units  from  home  or  the  Colonies  :  they 
are  maintained  practically  at  war  establishment.  The  total  establishment  is 
(1912-13),  75,886  of  all  ranks. 

The  Native  army  comprises  40  cavalry  regiments,  12  mountain 
batteries,  3  regiments  (19  companies)  of  sappers  and  miners,  140  battalions 
of  infantry,  besides  departmental  services.  The  superior  oflBcers  are  British, 
Service  in  the  ranks  is  voluntary  and  lasts  for  3  years,  with  the  option  of 
extending  to  32  years  ;  85  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  Mahomedans,  63  per  cent. 
Hindoos,  the  rest  are  Christians,  Jews,  etc.  The  infantry  are  for  the  most 
part  formed  into  single  battalion  regiments,  but  there  are  10  regiments  of 
Ghurka  rifles  each  of  two  battalions  ;  5  battalions  are  stationed  in  China, 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylon,  paid  for  by  the  home  government.  About 
a  third  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  units  are  *'  class  regiments  "  'i.e.,  regiments 
consisting  of  a  particular  race  and  religion — Mahratta,  Sikh,  etc.  Units  are 
kept  practically  at  war  establishment.  The  establishment  is  159,144  of  all 
ranks.     There  are  36,000  reservists. 

The  volunteers  consist  practically  entirely  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
the  latter  predominating.  The  establishment  is  1,461  officers,  29,597  other 
ranks,  and  5,982  cadets.  They  are  oi'ganised  as  7  regiments  of  cavalry,  8 
regiments  of  mounted  rifles,  7  batteries  of  artillery,  7  companies  of  engineers, 
and  45  battalions  of  infantry. 

The  Imperial  service  troops  are  raised  and  mainttiined  by  Native  states,  and 
are  trained  under  the  supervision  of  British  officers.  They  number  all  told 
about  20,000  and  consist  of  all  arms  of  the  service  ;  but  they  provide  a  specially 
strong  force  of  cavalry,  about  6,600  all  told.  The  two  largest  contingents  of 
Imperial  service  troops  are  provided  by  the  States  of  Gwalior  and  Kashmir. 

On  mobilisation  a  proportion  of  the  military  forces  are  to  remain  in  canton- 
ments ;  it  is  proposed  to  place  9  divisions  and  a  proportion  of  cavalry  brigades 
in  the  field.  The  mobilised  divisions  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  divi- 
sional commands  existing  in  peace  time  vvhicli  vary  in  strength  and  composi- 
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tion,  the  Secunderabad  division,  for  instance,  comprising  two  cavalry  and  five 
infantry  brigades,  while  the  Quetta  division  only  comprises  two  infantry 
brigades. 

•  A  division  in  the  field  consists  of  3  infantry  brigades  (1  brigade  British 
infantry,  2  brigades  Native  infantry)  and  divisional  troops,  viz.,  1 
regiment  Native  cavalry,  1  battalion  pioneers,  3  field  batteries,  2  moun- 
tain batteries,  1  amnmnition  column,  2  companies  sappers  and  miners, 
1  signal  company,  2  British  field  ambulances,  3  Native  field  ambulances.  1 
printing  section,  1  photolitho  section,  1  field  post  ofiice,  divisional  troops 
supply  column,  1  divisional  supply  column.  Its  establishment  consists  of 
3,708  British  and  9,168  native  troops,  total,  12,876  ;  with  30  guns. 

A  cavalry  brigade  consists  of  1  horse  battery,  1  British  cavalry  regi- 
ment, 2  Native  cavalry  regiments,  |  British  field  ambulance,  ^  Native  field 
ambulance,  field  post  oflBce,  1  supply  column,  1  ammunition  column, 

A  British  infantry  brigade  consists  of  4  battalions,  2  British  field 
hospitals,   1  field  post  oflflce,  1  supply  column. 

A  Native  infantry  brigade  consists  of  4  battalions,  2  Native  field 
liospitals,  1  field  post  office,  1  supply  column. 

The  total  strength  of  the  field  army  would  be  about  150,000, 

The  military  forces  in  India  are  administered  by  the  headquarters  staff 
and  the  army  department,  both  under  the  supreme  control  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  headquarters  staflf  comprises  the  division  of  the 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  the  adjutant-general's  division,  the  quarter-master- 
general's  division,  the  medical  division,  the  ordnance  division,  and  the 
military  works  division.  The  army  department  deals  with  supply  and 
finance.  The  separation  of  the  forces  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
army  is  chiefly  for  inspection  and  training  purposes  ;  the  commanders  of 
divisions  and  independent  brigades  deal  direct  with  headquarters  on 
most  questions. 

The  estimated  net  charge  for  the  military  service  for  the  year  1912-13 
is  17,930,000^. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture.  In  every 
province  of  India  there  is  a  Department  of  Land  Records  and  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  one  exception  under  separate  heads.  Both  collect 
agricultural  statistics,  the  former  primarily  for  assessment  purposes  and  the 
latter  with  a  view  to  survey  and  improvement  of  agriculture.  The  latter 
also  is  concerned  with  the  management  of  experimental  and  seed  farms,  the 
introduction  of  new  appliances  and  new  staples  and  the  management  and 
conti'ol  of  Colleges  for  teaching  the  science  of  agriculture.  There  are  staffs 
of  experts  in  the  provinces  and  there  is  an  Imperial  staflf  of  experts  with  a 
fully  equipped  central  station,  Research  Institute  and  College  for  post 
graduate  training  of  those  who  have  proceeded  to  Land  Agriculture  in 
provincial  colleges.  There  is  also  a  Civil  Veterinary  Department  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  cattle  diseases  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds 
of  cattle,  horses,  &c.  There  is  an  Imperial  Laboratory  for  research  and  the 
preparation  of  sera  and  anti-toxius. 

In  provinces  where  the  zaminddri  tenure  prevails  (t.e. ,  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  severah  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (usually 
about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  The  revenue  is  payable 
on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period 
of  settlement.  In  provinces  where  the  raiycitwdri  tenure  prevails  {i.e.,  where 
each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own 
land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  himself  and  the  Government),  the  revenue 
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is  separately  assessed  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  pay- 
able at  once  (or  after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all 
extensions  of  cultivation.  The  rahjatwdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice, 
whereas  the  zaminddr  or  large  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed 
upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  is  for  1910-11  :—  


Zamindarl  and  Village 
Communities 


Raiyatwarl,  Ac. 


Upper  Burma    . 

Lower  Burma    . 

Assam 

Eastern  Bengal . 

Bengal 

Agra  . 

Oudh 

Aimer-Merwara , 

Manpur 

Panjab 

N.-W.  Frontier  , 

Sind   . 

Bombay 

Central  Provinces 

Berar 

Madras 

Coorg 


Area       1 
Surveyed. 
Acres      1 

Population 

of  Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue 

5,436,527  ; 
28,715,024  1 
74,091,522 
53,074,315 
15.342,035 

1,770,921 

(a) 

24,666,878 
49,874,070 
34,864,102 
12,812,670 
501,395 

63,483 

837,859 

1,940,527 

3,153,956 

1,169,717 

24,117 

62,215,355 
8,437,639 

19,974,956 
2,088,594 

2,127,254 

172,978 

3,770,202 
40,65.5,546 

(a) 

9,135,788 

(a) 

652,095 

29,178,904 

10,993,018 

518,680 

Area        Population  | 

Surveyed,   of Surveyed 

Acres  Area      ! 


53,804,895 
54,98  8,200 
25,869,047 


4,321,585 
6.417,676 
0,712,749 


Revenue 
£ 

947,108 
1,967,636 
432,588 


— 

— 

— 

31,383 

6,609 

1,030 

30,249,981 
44,850,493 
12,303,8261 
11,327,443 
61,577,420 
1,012,260 

3,513,439 
15,133,597 

2,754.016 

27,216,418 

180,607 

719,355 

2,081,577 

(b) 

5fi9,102 

3,745,164 

22,120 

(a)  included  under  Raiyatwari.  &c.  (b)  included  under  Zamlndari. 

1  Includes  10,483,250  acres  of  Government  Forest. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  acreage  under  the  chief  crops  and 


the  production 

in  three  years  :  — 

1909-10                1 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Acres 

Cwts. 

Acres 

Cwts.        ^ 

Acres 

Cwts. 

Rice 

58,119,000 

557,136,000 
Tons 

58,029,000 

557.938,000 
Tons 

56,443,000 

521,992,000 
'i'ons 

Wheat   . 

28,106,500 

9,663,600 

30,489,800 

10.040,500 

30,386,800 

9,813,500 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Cotton  . 

20,545,000 

*4,928,000 
Tons 

22,596,000 

1  4,303,000 
Tons 

20,333,000 

1  3.925,000 
Tons 

Linseed,  pure        .       2..591,100 

307,800 

3,101,300 

421,600 

4,199,400 

501,200 

„        mixed     . 

597,000 

120,000 

656,000 

142,000 

747,000 

140,000 

Rape  and  mustard 

,,          jnire 

4,301,600 

752,400 

3,944,900 

672,200 

3,803,700 

662,000 

,,          mixed 

2,269,000 

466,000 

2,371,000 

561,000 

2,872,000 

609,000 

Sesamum,  pure     . 

4,515,000 

470,800 

4,.306,000 

421,800 

3,726,200 

301,400 

„         mixed . 

900,000 

90,000 

900,000 

90,000 

800,000 

70,000 

Groundnut    . 

1,048,700 

459,300 
Bales 

951,900 

503,200 
Bales 

1,200  900 

542,200 
Bales 

Jute 

2,776,600 

7,206,600 
Cwts. 

2,937,800 

7,932,000 
Cwts. 

3,106,400 

S,£34,700 
Cwts. 

Indigo   . 

289,100 

39,300 

270,400 

46,000 

271,100 

48,700 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Sugarcane 

2,112,800 

2,127,100 

2,114,600 

2,217,800 

2,331,700 

2,390,400 

1  The  yield  in  bales  represents  the  quantities  exported  from  India  and  consumed  in  the 
country  in  and  outside  mills,  as  the  reported  estimates  of  yield  fall  short  of  the  total  of  net 
exports  and  consumption. 

N,jTE._The  figures  for  1911-12  are  subject  to  revi.sion. 

The  total  area  cropped  in   1910-11  was  253,432,000  acres,  and  the  net 
area  (deducting  areas  cropped  more  than  once)  was  225,105,000, 
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The  following  table  deals  with  irrigation  :— 


Years 
ended 

31 
March 

Major 

works 

Minor  works 

Total 

Area 
irrigated 

Acres 
15,162,440 
14,096,554 
14,874,029 
14.564,231 
14,241,354 

Gross  revenue 
realised 

.                        Gross 

Area               revenue 

irrigated           realised 

Area 
irrigated 

Acres 
22,998,435 
22,231,453 
21,948,071 
22,349.459 
22,068,357 

Gross 
revenue 
realised 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

Rs. 

4.93,21,328 
5,74,40,396 
5,64,24,840 
5,75,21,647 
5,86,52,966 

Acres               '(  Rs. 
7,835,995         2,12,38,789 
8,134,899         2,29,41,874 
7,074,042         1,99,17,595 
7,785,228         2,08,40,951 
i  7,827,003         2,13,51,083 

Rs. 

7,05,60,117 
8,03,82,270 
7,63,42,435 
7,83,62,598 
8,00,04,049 

Irrigation  works,  for  which  capital  accounts  are  kept,  paid  7 '79  per  cent, 
in  1908-09  on  their  capital  outlay.  The  estimated  value  of  the  crops 
irrigated  by  such  works  in  1908-09  was  61^  crores  of  rupees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  reserved  forests  in  1910-11  :— 


Sq.  miles 


Central  Provinces 

including  Berar 

.  21,384 

Bombay 

.  14.006 

Burma 

.  26,077 

Bengal 

.     4,254 

Madras 

.  20,080 

United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudli 

Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam 

Panjab 

Coorg  . 


Sq.  miles 

3,958 

6,491 

1,952 

520 


Sq.  miles 
Ajmer  .  .  .  142 
Baluchistan      ,        .        289 

Andamans        .        .         156 
North  West  Frontier 

Province        .        .        250 


In  1910-11,  there  were  in  British  India,  226  cotton  mills,  containing 
78,984  looms  and  5,961,950  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number 
of '214,149  persons.  Fifty-eight  jute  mills,  employing  216,390  persons,  with 
33,169  looms  and  682,527  spindles  ;  four  woollen  mills  at  work,  employing 
3,216  persons  ;  eight  paper  mills,  employing  4,604  persons  ;  paper  made  in 
1910,  59  million^lbs.  ;  twenty-four  breweries,  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed 
during  1910  being  4,191,000  gallons. 

In  1910-11  there  were  2,251  joint  stock  companies  registered  under 
the  Indian  Companies  Act  and  in  operation  with  paid-up  capital  of 
42.488,119Z. 

'  The  following  table  refers  to  the  principal  classes  of  joint  stock  companies 

in  1910-11  :— 


Companies  working 


Banking  and  Insurance 

Railways  and  Tramways 

Trading   . 

Tea  planting 

Coal  mining 

Cotton  mills 

Jute  mills 

Mills  for  wool, 

Sugar 


.silk,  lieuip,  <fen. 


Paid  up  capital 


£ 

5.418,439 
2,479,380 
5,815,907 
2,355,123 
3,892,517 
9,973,472 
4,447,658 
578,584 
540,635 


Mineral   Production.— The   values   of  the  chief   minerals   produced 
1910  and  1911  are  given  as  follows  : — 
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Coal 

Gold      . 

Petroleum 

Manganese-ore 

Salt 

Saltpetre 

Mica 

Leai-ore  and  lead 

Tungsten-ore 

Ruby,  sapphire  and 

spinel 
Iron-ore 
Jadestone 


1910 


£ 

;,455,544 

!,202,486 

835,927 

849,455 

565,078 

223,702 

177,152 

163,022 

38,873 

58,849 

9,811 

64,747 


1911 


£ 

2,502.610 

2,238,143 

884,398 

648,701 

469,235 

220,012 

188,642 

181,989 

99,989 

67,594 
44,487 
41,660 


Tin-ore  and  t 

Silver    . 

Graphite 

Chromite 

Alum 

Garnet   . 

Corundum 

Magnesite 

Diamonds 

Amber  . 

Other     . 


Total  value 


1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

18,578 

24,931 

4,G68 

11,575 

20,479 

9,425 

2,315 

5,072 

2,869 

2,792 

1,842 

1,845 

323 

1,660 

1,382 

1,047 

590 

478 

283 

133 

604 

,              837 

£7,698,939 

£7,057,261 

The  quantity  of  coal  produced  was  12,715,534  tons  in  1911,  compared 
with  12,047,413  tons  in  1910;  of  iron-ore,  366,180  tons  in  1911,  against 
54,626  tons  in  1910  ;  of  petroleum,  225,792,094  gallons,  against  214,829,647 
gallons  in  1910. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  applies  to  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India, 
which  in  1834-35  amounted  to  Rupees  14,34,22,900  :  — 


Increase   ! 

Increase 

Years 

Average 

Annual 

Imports 

Average 
Annua  1 
Exports 

orDecreasejor  Decrease 

per  cent. of  per  cent,  of 

Imports   J    Exports 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1 

1861-62  to  1867-68     . 

46,56,42,170 

55,24,73,500 

— 

1868-69  to  1874-75     . 

43,14,49,650 

57,37,96,110 

-7-34 

3-86 

1875-76  to  1881-82    . 

53,15,83,790 

69,43,21,910 

23-21 

21-00 

1882-83  to  1888-89     . 

72.76,82,400 

89,30,02,560 

36-89 

28-62 

1889-90  to  1895-96     . 

87,55,63,720 

111,29,56,970 

20-32 

24-63 

1896-97  to  1902-03     . 

99,37,79,448 

121,18,86,033 

13-5 

8-89 

1903-04  to  1909-10     . 

153,02,08,135 

177,07,71,173 

53-98 

46-12 

1907-08       . 

178,82,25,441 

182,93,39,081 

10-48V 

0-101 

1908-09       . 

151,52,23,465 

159,46,34,418 

-15-27  ' 

-12  83 

1909-10       . 

160,17,47,407 

194,36,72,279 

5-71 

21-89 

1910-11       . 

173,47,93,188 

217,08,85,284 

8-31  i 

11.  8 

1911-12       . 

197,52,62,694 

238,27,53,231 

13-86 

9-76 

1  In  each  case  in  the  succeeding  figures  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  last  two  columns 
is  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912,  the  trade  (private  and  Government) 
was  as  follows  : — 


— 

Imports 

Rupees 
144,05,54,383 
53,47,08,480 

Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure        .... 

Rupees 

227,90.14,168 
10,37,39,063 

Total 

197,52,62,863 
(131,6&1,19U.) 

238,27,53,  231 
(158,850,2157.) 

The    following    table    excludes    Government    stores    and    Government 
treasure  : — 
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Years  ended 

Imports 

March  31 

Merchandise 

Rupees 

129,89,50,942 
121,20,57,265 
117,00,04,295 
129,85,40,168 
138,57,48,833 

Treasure 

Total 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Rupees 

32,82,04,292 
22,03,18,531 
37,42,00,735 
39,70,47,923 
53,42,20,933 

Rupees 

102,71,55,284 
143,89,75,796     ' 
154,48,05,030 
169,05,88,096 
191,99,09,706 

Years  ended 

Exports  and  Re-Exports 

March  31 

Merchandise 

Treasure                          Total 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Rs. 

177,35,80,259 
153,02,79,942 
187,88,50,449 
209,88,20,189 

227,75,73,540 

Rs.                                 Rs. 

5,44,02,281                     182,80,42,540 
5,95,00,736                     158,98,46,678 
6,39,33,303                    194,27,83,752 
7,11,79,909           ,          217,00,00,098 
10,30,16,193           1          238,11,89,739 

Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1911-12  Rs.  221,73,10,933  represented  the  products  of 
the  country.     Rs.  0,02,62,613  wei'e  re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  returns  of  quantities  and  values  of  imports  and  of  exports  are  based  on  the  bills  of 
entry  and  shipping  bills  respectively,  but  thcdeclarations  contained-in  these  documents  are 
subject  to  scrutiny  in  all  cases,  and  penalties  may  be  inflicted  where  they  are  found  to  be 
false.    The  value  is  the  wholesale  value  at  the  place  of  import  or  export,  less  trade  dis- 
count, duty  not  being  included  in   the  value  of  dutiable  goods.     Up  to  the  year  eiuled 
March,    1911,   the  published    returns    showed,   not  the  prime    origin    of   imports    and 
ultimate  destination  of  exports,  but  only  the  countries  whence  the  goods  were  shipped 
to  India  and  to  which  they  are  shipped  from  India,  as  disclosed  by  the  shipping  docu- 
ments.   But  beginning   with   thr;    official  year    1911-12,    imports    have    been    classified 
with  reference  to  the  countries  whence  they  are  consigned  to  India,  and  exjiorts  credited 
to  the  country  of  final  destination  as  declared  by  the  exporters  in  the  sliipping  biHs, 
whether  that  country  possesses  a  seaboard  or  not.     A  retrosi>ective  record  from  the  year 
1907-08  was  also  specially  constituted  under  the  stated  system  of  registration,  and  tlie 
figures  given  in  this  article  for  the  year  1907-08  and  succeeding  years  relate  to  countries 
of  consignment  and  countries  of  final  destination.     No  distinction  is  maintained  between 
general,  special,  and  transit  trade ;  but  goods  of  foreign  origin,  when  re-exported,  are 
shown  in  detail  separately  from  those  of  Indian  origin.    Apart  from  the  comparatively 
insignificant  imports  and  exports  by  parcel  post,  of  which  only  the  total  values  are  known, 
there  are  no  special  circumstances  which  affect  the  value  of  the  statistical  results. 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1911-12  was  Rs.  9,14,23,251  and  export 
duty  Rs.  1,30,23,202.  The  largest  import  duty  is  derived  from  cotton  goods,  Rs.  1,50,16,401 
and  from  salt,  Rs.  1,41,37,555  in  1911-12  ;  the  export  duty  is  entirely  on  rice. 

The   imports  and  exports,    excluding  Government  stores    and    Govern- 
ment treasure,  were  distributed  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


Years 
ended 

Eastern 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Burma 

Madras 

March  31 

and  Assam 
Rs. 

'    Rsr^^ 

Rs. 

Imports:— 

Rs. 

1908 

60,09,58,196 

53,50,633 

11, 34,11, .503 

11,13,79,883 

1909 

47,81,10,471 

61,83,994 

13,19,10,847 

12,23.53,464 

1910 

52,06,74,180 

00,03,200 

11,02,41,278 

10,76,34,005 

1911 

53,60,07,084 

50,20,940 

10,93,13,554 

11,35,58,637 

""■"  1912 

60,38,75,947 

66,40,778 

12,24,08,775 

12,11,53,338 

Exports:— 

1908 

70,48,50,291 

3,79,47,022 

17,78,88,144 

19,22.47,990 

1909 

60,80,66,633 

4,73,07,704 

12,97,25.954 

18,07,26,036 

1910 

70,48,84,931 

4,34,43,755 

16,07,87,305 

20,27,08,043 

1911 

78,70,84,194 

4,49,83,869 

20,86,92,724 

21,70,H3,867 

1912 

86,30,27,628 

5,34.21,583 

25,43.09,599 

23,52.88,715 

Bombay 


Sind 


Rs.        i  Rs. 

68,20,48,31311,40,00,700 
58,14,20,591  11,90,46,429 
69,23,14,075  10,79,98,280 
79.96,41.605  12,04,40,270 
92,37,43,72014,21,47,033 

53,20,94,155118,24,08,938 
47,03,21,7011  8,07,97,990 
00,09,30,282  22,40,23,370 
68,58,99,903  22,50,58,481 
72.55.59,13124,95,83,083 


Imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  were  as  follows 
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Years  ended 

Imports  of 

Imports  of 

Exports  of 

Exports  of 

March  31 

Gold 

Silver 
Rs. 

Gold 
Rs. 

Silver 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1908 

20,75,20,407 

21,53,18,570 

3,38,49,127 

2,06,35,874 

1909 

8,40,42,310 

14,33,90,367 

4,04,87,653 

2,27,14,812 

1910 

25,03,10,218 

12,49,24,516 

3,35,15,110 

3,04,75,293 

1911 

27,89,25,134 

11,88,10,596 

3,91,38,002 

3,21,30,652 

1912 

41,49,36,057 

11,97,72,423 

3,73,38,299 

6,64,00,764 

The  distribution  of  commerce  by  countries  was  as  follows  (merchandise 
alone)  in  years  ending  March  31,  1911  and  1912  : — 


Countries            j 

Imports  into  India  from 

Exports  of  Ind 

ian  Produce  to 

j 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

United  Kingdom 

79,08,74,211 

80,45,28,720 

51,17,72,690 

57,64,15,545 

France 

2,25,08,850 

2,14,08,270 

15,15.41,095 

13,74,01,140 

Germany     . 

8,39,46,364 

8,95,32,600 

19,70,75,910 

22,58,71,785 

Austria  Hungary 

2,89,25,445 

2,65,61,385 

7,38,56,505 

7,56,91,785 

Italy  .... 

1,28,47,035 

1,25,55,300 

7,96,33,520 

6,25,58,835 

Belgium      .        .        .   '' 

2,21,57,970 

2,31,35,505 

11,04,26,055 

13,32,49,050 

Holland      .                 .   1 

1,06,71,495 

1,20,59,220 

2,85,75,615 

3,31,93,395 

Spain  .        .        .        .  i 

14,15,160 

16,85,580 

2,34,61,605 

1,78,69,740 

Russia 

26,29,845 

11,47,605 

1,85,55,900 

1,73,73,090 

China  .... 

2,42,14,740 

2,40,97,620 

19,07,17,650 

18.22,20,435 

Japan. 

3,37,19,025 

3,47,75,400 

13,49,48,520 

16,67,85,915 

Ceylon 

70,77,945 

08,56,650 

7,70,42.685 

8,29,47,390 

Straits  Settlements 

3.10,35,915 

2,97,78,525 

7,01,22,090 

8,60,19,870 

Java    .... 

9,05,09,595 

9,47,09,925 

3,58,27,425 

4,26,80,400 

Arabia 

42,44,880 

47,39,595 

83,62,425 

89,84,225 

Persia.        .                .  j 

62,03,085 

60,79,245 

50,43,690 

46,91,835 

Egypt         .        .        .   ! 

24,87,750 

24,33,000 

1,83,47,940 

1,70,00,010 

British  East  Africa!  .  \ 

32,70,840 

40,49,820 

67,69,890 

76,23,615 

Other  E.  African  ports 

10,59,915 

5,09,475 

90,05,085 

1,33,05,795 

Mauritius    . 

3,02,40,675 

1,91,52,480 

1,24,23,2.35 

1,40,68,920 

United  States     . 

3,48,79,455 

5,29,09,350 

13,52,01,870 

15,58,91,040 

South  America  . 

9,435 

6,810 

2,78,73,120 

2,.56.69,275 

Australia    . 

1,13,49,045 

1,09,60,695 

3,17,68.395 

2,77,74,510 

1  Including  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

The   value  of  the  different  classes  of  goods  (private  merchandise  only) 
was  as  follows  : — 


Imports 

Exports  of  Indian  Produce 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Animals,  living  . 

59,40,587 

49,32,402 

9,21,055 

27,41,813 

Articles  of  food  and  drink  . 

20,87,42,804 

20,06,55,406 

53,36,12,918 

69,31,68,360 

Metals  &  manufactures  of  : 

Hardware  &,  cutlery 

3,34,69,113 

3,56,80,332 

4.29,932 

5,25,092 

Metals      .... 

14,48,67,870 

14,30,61,738 

1,40,23.726 

1,57,43,709 

Machinery 

4,73,04,605 

4,25,74,040 

28,031 

47,777 

Railway  plant  and  stock 

4,24,53,314 

4,43,09,549 

72,958 

91,501 

Chemicals,  drugs,  <fcc. 

3,69,95,419 

3,93,60,023 

15,02.36,992 

15,17,90,937 

Oils 

3,60,60,769 

4,44,07,947 

1.41,08,200 

1,60,84,782 

Raw  materials    . 

4,62,00,941 

6,80,97,205 

95,15,88,003 

98,45,59,237 

Articles  manufactured,  or 

partly  so — 

Yarns  &  textile  fabrics  . 

51,05,08,902 

56,18,32,261 

28,35,60,559 

26,13,34,58 

Apparel        .... 

3,09,76,764 

3,  .53, 32, 382 

19,12.870 

19,68,208 

Other  articles  . 

15,00,19,080 

16,59,.34,2S3 

8,43,14,444 

8,92,34,930 

Total   .... 

129,35,40,168 

138,57,48,833 

205,02,09,094 

221,73,10,933 

(86,236,011?.) 

(92,383,255Z.) 

(137,080,646/.) 

(147,820,7297.) 
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The  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  private  merchandise  (Indian  produce 
only  in  the  case  of  exports)  was  as  follows  in  1911-12. 


Imports 

Value 
1911-12 

Exports 

Value 

1911-12 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cotton  manufactures   . 

49,57,03,012 

Rice 

29,05,17,072 

Metals,        hardware        and 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour     . 

14,14,47,335 

cutlery      .... 

17,87,48,070 

Cotton  (raw) 

29,43,98,017 

Silk  (I'aw  &  manufactured) . 

3,71,33,339 

,,      (manufactured) 

9,77,88,616 

Sugar  (refined  &  unrefined. 

Opium         .... 

13,08,90.897 

molasses  <fe  confectionery 

Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly)     . 

26,94,03.247 

included)  .... 

11,93.31,830 

Hides  and  skins . 

13,92,84,808 

Woollen  goods 

3,40,73,405 

Jute  (raw)  .... 

22,55,66,010 

Liquors         .... 

1,93,95,(594 

,,    (manufactured)  . 

10,00,05,753 

Railway  plant  and  rolling- 

Tea 

12,94,64,284 

stock 

4,43,09,549 

Indigo 

37,58,024 

Oils 

4,44,07,947 

Other  dyes  and  tans   . 

78,58,707 

Machinery  and  Mill  work    . 

4,25,72,040 

Coffee 

1,34,61,753 

Coal 

51,29,421 

Wool  (raw) .... 

2,58,03,133 

Provisions     .... 

3,19,05,901 

Spices 

92,90,598 

Apparel  (excluding  hosiery) 

3,53,32,382 

Lac  (excluding  lac  dye)      . 

2,01,40,405 

Salt 

84,14,510 

Sugar  (refined  &  unrefined) 

14,65,559 

Spices 

1,54,32,096 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons) 

45,33,853 

Glass     

1,54,37,019 

,,    (manufactured)  . 

6,51,461 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  &c. 

2,07,49,043 

Oils 

1,60,84,782 

Paper   

1,17,75,651 

Wood           .... 

95,16,950 

Umbrellas  and  fittings 

40,95,680 

Wool  (manufactured) 

27,90,968 

Grain  and  Pulse    . 

12,74,644 

Provisions  .... 

1,08,49,545 

Dyeing  &  tanning  materials 

1,26,17,685 

Saltpetre     .... 

32,15,980 

The   share   of  each   province  iu  certain  exports  of  Indian  produce  in 
1911-12:— 


Eastern 



Bengal 

Bengal  & 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 

Assam 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice     .     . 

6,47,50,183 

1,93,038 

20,33,114 

25,53,875 

1,71,73,900 

20,32,12,950 

Wheat .     . 

1,62,50,685 

, — 

1,49,09,716 

10,23,23,751 

428 

— 

Opium 

0,71,48,200 

— 

0,37,42,091 

— 

— 

— 

Indigo .     . 

30,57,525 

— 

87,194 

1,89,830 

4,23,1(J0 

375 

Cotton,  raw 

81,54,864 

4,07, 3(J0 

21,02,00,540 

2,68,87,009 

3,90,22,402 

30.59,842 

Seeds  .     . 

7,35,32,195 

— 

13,87,08,797 

2,72,53,529 

2,93,33,788 

5,74,938 

Jute,  raw. 

19,99,31,020 

2,48,82,101 

2,414 

— 

7,49,786 

89 

Tea .    .     . 

8,85,29,130 

2,77,78,(304 

7,89,027 

T,714 

1,23,57,665 

8,138 

The  trade    between    India   and  the   United  Kingdom   (Board  of  Trade 
Returns)  is  as  follows  : — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912! 

Imports  (Consignments) 
into  U.K.  from  India 

Exports  of  Bi'itish  produce 
to  Indial     . 

£ 

29,588,187 

49,418,713 

35,430,771 
43,581,501 

£, 

2,703,715 

45,998,500 

£ 
45,423,316 

52,245,004 

£ 

52,104,500 

57,020,498 

1  Excluding  stores  shipped  for  Ii.dian  Government,  which  amounted  in  the  years  H»(i8-ll 
to  5,250,626/.;  3,051, 703L;  2,501,7511.;  3,311, 384Z.  respectively. 
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The  staple  articles  of  import  from  India  into  the  United  Kingdom  — 


Cotton 
(Raw) 

Jute 

Seeds 

Year 

Wheat 

Tea 

Ricel 

Indigo 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

19122 

£ 
1,414,332 
1,477,451 

2,745,640 
2,197,917 
1,309,000 

1,297,138 

0,944,406 

7,408,549 

7,894,573 

10,945,000 

£ 
5,817,191 

4,582,326 
4,658,450 
5,943,882 

£ 
2,582,057 
3,190,796 

0,497,028 
5,631,054 

£ 
5,752,364 
6,311,102 
0,231,385 
7,096,584 
7,054,000 

£ 

1,595,730 
1,495,743 
1,986,099 
1,752,727 

£ 
117,363 

124,112 
20,563 
50,730 

1  Including  Rice  Meal  and  Flour. 
■•^  So  far  as  iuforination  is  available. 


Other  impoits  (1911)  were:  leather,  2,752,798Z. ;  untanned  goat  skins, 
475,515Z. ;  coffee,  244,752Z, ;  teak  wood  (hewn),  620,945?.;  jute  manufac- 
tures, 1,931, 251Z. ;  lac,  335,112?. ;  wool,  1,553,035?.;  myrobalans  (dye  stuff), 
137,670/. ;  manganese  ore,  286,672?. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  exported  to  India  are  as  follows  : — 


Also  (1911)  railway  and  other  carriages,  1,095,4617.  ;  new  ships,  67,262?.  ; 
printed  books,  282,382?. ;  chemicals,  500,136?. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  six  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports 
and  exports,  in  five  years  : — 


* 


— 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-1910 

191U-11 
Rs 

1911-12 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Calcutta      .     . 

122,55,74,472 

110,47,99,568 

110,50,85,514 

126,38,85, !^S7 

137,84,94,470 

Bombay      .     . 

93,00,32,075 

82,50,50,557 

95,07,42,093 

110,37.70,227 

112,42,52,466 

Rangoon     .     . 

24,99.03,518 

22,23,56,777 

22,71,81.652 

27,21,53,982 

31,78,48,431 

Madras       .     . 

14,85,47,476 

15,30,33,289 

13,74,45,679 

15,21,52,505 

10,34,72,934 

Karachi      .     . 

28,71,69,555 

19,93,07,125 

32,00,05,972 

.33,63,05.583 

37.84,35,028 

Tuticorin    .     . 

4,48,61,348 

4,59,93,873 

5,25,53,764 

5,91,15,640 

0,30,45,374 
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The  trans-frontier  land-trade   (excluding    treasure)    was   during     three 
years  : — 


1910 
1911 
1912 


Rs.  Imports    i     Rs.  Exports 


7,25,36,043 
7,99,47,099 
9,34,99,104 


6,01,90,538 
6,48,86,846 
7,91,02,777 


Rs.  Total 

13,27,26,581 
14,48,33,945 
17,26,01,881 


The  trade  (excluding  treasure)  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries 
was  as  follows  : — 


Las  Bela  . 

Khelat      . 

Persia 

S.  W.  Af- 
ghanistan 

N.  E.  Af- 
ghanistan 

Dir,  Swat, 
&  Bajaur 

Buner 

Kurram 
Valley 

Ladakh    . 

Tibet 

Nepal 

Karenni    . 

Shan  States 

Siam 

W.  China . 


Imports  from 


1909-10 


Rs. 

6,17,385 
4,56,813 
4,90,032 

65,14,066 

30,52,331 

51,13,415 
1,90,731 

2,95,637 

1,32,559 

16,26,275 

3,01,78,801 

21,30,178 

1.52,37,905 

'27,09,380 

16,12,117 


1910-11 


Rs. 

7,72,556 
6,55,706 
2,92,660 


1911-12 


Rs. 

6,84,424 
4,95,867 
3,07,730 


1909-10 


Rs. 

2,73,996 
7,02,832 
7,59,254 


59,60,023  i      64,40,943  ||      56,05,954 
27,29,215  1      31,00,257  'i      56,43,361 


57,30,142 
2,44,851 

2,69.212 

1,64,675 

22,52,649 

3,49,74,979 

20,30,465 

1,71,37,518 

24,35,230 

18,30,944 


71,19,791 
2,66,931 

2,92,777 

1,78,820 

26,12,203 

4,36,75,942 

21,42,803 

1,76,20,813 

31,82,470 

18,13,033 


63,31,479 
2,68,061 

9,71,881 

72,986 

10,41,800 

1,55,14,569 

2,98,440 

1,43,53,070 

24,43,556 

40,61,165 


Exports  to 


1910-11 


Rs. 

2,49,117 
8,32,709 
9,42,564 


1911-12 


Rs. 

1,78,799 

8,22,271 

16,32,550 


58,82,360  I      60,27,421 


67,24,393 

70,90,229 
4,56,074 

13,71,692 

1,23,633 

11,20,299 

1,66,40,065 

3,08,019 

1,44,70,226 

21,91,493 

46,35,184 


66,24,998 

73,15,868 
6,50,901 

16,25,842 

1,20,783 

14,58,422 

2,21,31,912 

4,35,848 

1,77,73,398 

23,49,599 

35,95,116 


The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  in  imports  and  exports,  apart  from 
Government  stores  and  Government  treasure,  in  1909-10  wasEs.  106,56,32,001; 
in  1910-11  wasRs.  104,94,09,276.;  in  1911-12  was  Rs.  104,34,34,727. 
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The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade 
was  in  1908-09,  103,809  ot  16,334,169  tons  ;  in  1909-10,  104,069  of 
16  385,222  tons  ;  in  1910-11,  101,074  of  15,924,234  tons  ;  m  1911-12, 
100  483  of  15,438,427  tons  ;  and  cleared  in  1908-09,  89,312  of  16,385,586 
tonL;  in  1909-10,  84,001  of  16,486,721  tons  ;  in  1910-11,  84,172  of 
16,161,168  tons  ;  in  1911-12,  88,335  of  15,741,328  tons. 

The  number   and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  or  first  registered  at    Indian 
ports  for  six  years  : — ^ ^___ 


1906-07     i     1907-08 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


1908-09 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


Built      . 
Registered 


124 
185 


5,583 
27,571 


113!  4,761 1179  I  7,854 


1909-10    !     1910-11        1911-12 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


No. 


108     5,241     98]  4,691 1  112 


188  13,6461  24(5  114,759   182    16,119|  124  110,393;  101 


Ton- 
nage 


4,482 
21,259 


Internal  Communications. 

I.  Roads  and  Canals. 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  length  in  miles  of  roads 
maintained  by  public  authorities  throughout  the  country  :— 


Bengal.  .  .  (1010-1911) 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

(1910-1911) 
United  Provinces  of  A^a-a 
and  Oudh  .  (1910-1911) 
Punjab  .  .  (1910-1911) 
Burma.  .  .  (1910-1911) 
Central  Provs.  and  Berar 

(1909-1910) 


Madras 
Bombay 
N.W.F.  Provs. 
Coorg  . 
Rajputana  , 
Central  India 
Baluchistan 
Military  works 


(1910-1911) 
(1910-1911) 
(1910-1911) 
(1910-1911) 
(1910-1911) 
(1900-1901) 
(1910-1911) 
(1910-1911) 


Metalled  Miles 
4,301-51 

Unmetalled  Miles 
35,223-67          : 

Total  Miles 

39,585-18 

636-82 

19,530-11 

20,166-931 

0,648-07 

26,361-05 

33,009-12 

2,557-58 

19,794-19 

22,351-77 

1,939-17 

9,826  11 

11,765-28 

2,557 

4,685 

7,242 

22,011 

3,984-50 

25,995-i)0 

6,1 70  ■'.••'j 

21,080-34 

27,251-29 

803-41 

3,052-47  '-2 

3  855-88 

190 

207 

397 

305 

468 

773 

1,994 

468-25 

2,462-25 

810-28 

407-95 

1,218-23^ 

1,218-06 

805-31 

2,0-23-37 

1  Exclusiveof  Bridle  Roads  of  which  2,202-93  miles  were  maintained  by  the  P.W.D. 
and  619-15  miles  were  maintained  by  local  aiithorities.  ,    ,.  ■*  •      „+ i  ^  „,. 

'2  Includes  2,277-60  miles  of  roads  maintained  by  local  authorities  but  it  is  not  known 
wlietlier  they  are  metalled  or  unmetalled.  ■,  .    ■  ^,    ,  „n,c  n  m-r  ir 

3  Exclusive  of  serviceable  fair-weather  roads  (130-65  miles)  and  bridle  paths  (1,000  lb 

""    4  Exclusive  of  serviceable  fair-weather  and  temporary  roads  (191 -00  miles)  and  bridle 
paths  (1,322-50  miles). 

The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  important  means  of  communication. 


Miles  open 
1895    .     19,547 
1900    .    24,752 
1902    ,    25,931 


II.  Railways. 

Miles  open  Miles  open 

1903  .    26,956  I  1906    .    29,097 

1904  .    27,565  I  1907    .    30,010 

1905  .    28,295  1908    .    30,576 


Miles  open 

1909  .     31,490 

1910  .    32,099 

1911  .     32,839 


INTERNAL   COMMUNICATIONS 

The  railways  open  on  December  31,  1911,  were  as  follows  :— 


State  lines  Avorked  by  companies 

State  lines  worked  by  the  State 

Companies  lines  guaranteed  under  modern  contracts 

District  Boards'  lines 

Branch  Line  Companies'  railways  assisted  by  Government  under 

rebate  terms 

Companies  lines  : — 

(a)  Subsidized  by  the  Government  of  India 

(^)  ,,  Local  Governments 

(c)  ,,  District  Boards  .         .         .         . 

(d)  receiving  land  only  from  tlie  Government  of  India 
Unassisted  Companies  lines      .         .  ... 

Leased  lines  ....•••• 

Native  State  lines    ....  ... 

Foreign  lines    .....•••• 

Total 
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Miles. 

17,949 

6.874 

32 

155 

1,171 

417 

137 

265 

1,646 

66 

79 

3,974 

74 

32,839 


State  lines  worked  by  companies 

State  lines  worked  by  the  State 

Companies  lines  guaranteed  under  modern  contracts 

District  Boards'  lines 

Branch  Line  Companies  railways  assisted  by  Government 
under  rebate  terms        ...... 

Companies  lines  : — 

(a)  Subsidized  by  the  Government  of  India 

(J)  ,,  Local  Governments 

(c)  ,,  District  Boards       .... 

{d)  Receiving  land  only  from  the  Government  of  India 
Unassisted  Companies  lines     ...... 

Leased  lines    .         .         .         .         •         •         •         • 

Native  State  lines 

Foreign  lines  .          .         •          •         .*    .      ' 

Unclassified  expenditure,  including  collieries,  kc.   . 


I 


Total 


Rs. 

2,84,81,78,000 

1,22,58,51,000 

30,11,000 

70,40,000 

7,53,60,000 

3,39,02,000 
1,41,58,000 
1,23,63,000 

12,07,63,000 

37,97,000 

1,19,77,000 

22,07,94.000 
1,90,34,000 
1,30,12,000 

4,60,92.40,000 
(307,280,OOOZ  ) 


Gross  earnings  on  railways  during  1911,  Es.  55,27,92,000  against 
Rs.  51,14,22,000  during  1910  ;  passengers  carried  1911,  389,862,600, 
passenaers  carried  1910,  371,576,000.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  goods  and 
live  stock  in  1911,  71,268,000  tons,  in  1910,  65,603,000  tons.  Working 
expenses  in  1911  Rs.  28,83,92,000,  or  '  52-17  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings;    as    compared    with    Rs.    27,15,72,000,     or  5310    per    cent,    in 
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1910.  Net  earnings  Rs.  26.44,00,000  against  Rs.  23,98,50,000  in  1910  ; 
average  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  5*87  per  cent,  against  5 '4 6  per 
cent,  in  1910. 


III.  Posts  and  TELEGr.APii 

In  1912  there  were  66,923  post-offices  and  letter-boxes,  against  753  in  1856. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1912,  the  number  of  letters,  post-cards 
and    money-orders   passing  through   the   post-offices  was   876,768,765  ;   of 
newspapers  52,612,161  ;  of  parcels  7,346,519  ;    and  of  packets  55,908,694  ; 
being   a   total   of   992,636,139.      The    following   table    gives   statistics    for 
five  years  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 

Number  of  Letters, 
Newspapers,  Ac. 

Post      Letter 
Offices     Boxes 

50,425 
18,390  :    43,577 
18,642       45,743 
18,813      46,884 

66,923 

Total 
Revenue 

Total 
Expenditure 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

849,714,801 
875,255,832 
010,524.127 
045,147,612 
002,636,139 

£ 
1,823,090 
1,824,513 
1,027,755 
1,996,922 
2.136.034 

£ 

1,772,710 
1,807,608 
1,910,400 
1,950.892 
\         2,003,661 

The  following  are  telegraph  statistics  for  five  years 


Year  ended 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Number  of 

March  31 

Miles  of  Wire 

Miles  of  Line 
68,940      ' 

Receipts 

Charges 

Paid  Messages 

1908 

271,944 

£ 
890,505 

£ 
752,411 

12,749,923 

1909 

280,595 

70,065 

890,203 

783,022 

13,006,778 

1910 

287,266 

72,746     : 

807,948 

807,519 

12,084,697 

1911 

287,940 

74.413 

840,517 

791,833 

13,090,228 

1912 

299,343 

76,578 

951,618 

821,624 

14,671,819 

There  were  7,584  telegraph  offices  in  India  on  March  31,  1912. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  coined  in  British 
India  from  1835-36  to  1911-12  inclusive  has  been  Rs.  5,60,68,77,346,  includ- 
ing Rs. 48,50,52,634,  the  value  of  213,765,192  British  dollars,  Rs.  8,02,68,091, 
the  value  of  35,3/4,555  Straits  dollais,  Rs.  5,05,520,  the  value  o( 
497,630  Straits  fifty  cent  pieces,  Rs.  9,40,002  the  value  of  3,084,365  twenty 
cent,  pieces,  Rs.  19,41,938,  the  value  of  12,745,414  ten  cent  pieces, 
Rs.  9,57,410  the  value  of  12,567,483  five  cent,  pieces,  and  Rs.  67,72,857 
representing  the  value  of  cents  and  fractions  thereof ;  the  heaviest  coinage 
in  any  one  year  being  Rs.  26,37,52,443,  during  1906-07.  The  value  of 
the  money  coined  at  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mints  was  as  follows  in 
five  years : — 


MONEY   AND   CREDIT 
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Year ended 
March  31 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Silver 


Rs. 

18,55,71,561' 
4,41,26,252'^ 
3,72,04,862"^ 
3,63,68,739-* 

11,31, 56,039^ 


Nickel 


Copper 


Bronze 


Rs. 

23,28,500 
14,08,500 
15,50,000 
25,12,500 
26,10,000 


Rs, 

30,045 
1,35,338 
35,000 
50,000 
41,891 


Rs. 

38,39,171 

11,03,958 

5,98,720 

9,45,124 

9,25,625 


Total 


Rs. 

19,17,69,276 
4,67,74,048 
3,93,88,582 
3,98,76,363 

11,67,33,555 


1  Includes  Rs.  44,15,021  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  Britisli  dollars. 

2  Includes  Rs.  1,55,90,338  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  British  dollars. 

•>  Includes  Rs.  1,35,10,675  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  British  dollars,  and 
Rs.  19,38,021  on  account  of  the  manufacture  often  cents  and  five  cents. 

4  Includes  Rs.  1,26,00,062  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  British  dollars,  and 
Rs.  18,43,564  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  twenty  cents,  ten  cents,  and  five  cents. 

5  Includes  Rs.  8,50,23,054  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  British  dollars,  and 
Rs.  57,765  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  ten  cents  and  5  cents. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  was  passed  in  1893, 
Notifications  were  issued  simultaneously  providing  (1)  for  the  receipt  of 
gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  at  the  Mints  in  exchange  for  rupees  at  a  ratio 
of  Is.  4c?.  per  rupee  ;  (2)  for  the  receipt  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  of 
current  weight  at  treasuries,  in  payment  of  Government  dues,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  rupees  for  a  sovereign  and  seven  and  a  half  rupees  for  a  half-sovereign  ; 
and  (3)  for  the  issue  of  currency  notes  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  exchange 
for  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  one  Government  rupee  for  Is.  id. 
By  a  Notification  of  the  11th  September,  1897,  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
of  current  weight  are  also  received  at  the  Reserve  Treasuries,  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  15  for  the  sovereign. 

An  Act  (XXII.  of  1899)  declared  the  sovereign  legal  tender,  15  rupees  to 
the  sovereign.  It  was,  however,  decided  not  to  coin  gold  in  India  ;  a  pro- 
posal to  coin  gold  is  now  under  cousideration. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1906  provided  for  the  introduction  of  a  sub.sidiary 
nickel  one-anna  piece  and  the  substitution  of  a  bronze  currency  for  the 
existing  copper  coins.  The  coinage  of  copper  was  accordingly  discontinued 
with  effect  from  August  1,  1906.  The  issue  of  the  nickel  one-anDa  piece  was 
commenced  with  effect  from  August  1,  1907. 

Since  1900  rupees  have  been  coined  as  required  to  meet  public 
demands,  the  Government  purchasing  the  silver  and  paying  for  it  mainly 
with  the  gold  accumulated  in  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve.  The  entire 
profit  accruing  to  Government  on  the  coinage  up  to  March  31,  1907,  and 
half  such  profit  for  the  years  1907-08  and  1908-09  have  been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  a  separate  fund  termed  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  the  stability  of  the  currency  policy  of  Government.  Any 
profit  arising  from  this  source  in  future  will  be  credited  entire  to  the  Gold 
Standard  Reserve,  until  such  time  as  the  ^'old  and  gold  securities  in  the 
Gold  Standard  Reserve  shall  attain  to  a  total  of  25  millions  sterling. 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department  of 
Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes.  Circles  of  issue  were  established 
from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  were  made  legal  tender 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issufed,  and  rendered  payable  at  the 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presi^eRcy.    Subsequent 
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legislation  has  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  the  circle  system.  Notes  of  the  values 
of  five,  ten,  fifty,  and  hundred  rupees  are  now  legal  tender  throughout 
British  India,  and  the  limitation  of  currency  to  the  circle  of  issue  is 
confined  to  notes  of  higher  denominations. 

There  are  now  seven  circles  of  issue  :  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon. Cawnpore,  Lahore,  and  Karachi. 

Total  values  of  notes  in  circulation  on  ]\larch  31  in  six  years  :-- 

Rs.  Rs. 

1906-7  .         .         .   46,95,19,260  1909-10         .         .  54,40,84,250 

1907-8  .  .         .   46,88,50,345  1910-11         .         .   54,99,05.815 

1908-9  .         .         .  45,48,79,505  1911-12         .         .  61,36,25,095 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  note  circulation  is  in  the  currency  circles 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Statistics  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  banks  for  five  years  : — 


Banks 


Depositors  Balance  a^t^end  of 


Rs. 

1906-07  8,049  '       1.190,220  14,77,11,449 

1907-08  8,328  1,262,763  15,18,15,000 

1908-09  1  8,501  1.318,632  15,23,50,022 

1909-10  I  8,767  1,378,916  15,86,72,164 

1910-11  8,929  1,430,451  ,        16,91,94,257 

Currency,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  as  follows: — 

The  Pie =     ^  Farthing. 


3  ,,     . 

4  Pice,  or  12  Pie 
16  Annas 

15  Rupees 


=   1  Pice        .         .         .   =  1  Farthing. 
=   1  Anna     .         .         .    =  1  Penny. 
=   1  Rupee     .         ,         .    =  \s.   id. 

=  11. 

The    rupee    weighs   one    tola   (a    tola  =  180    grains)    "916  fine. 
The  sum  of  1,00,000  rupees  is  called  a  *  lac,'  and  of  1,00,00,000  a  *  crore  ' 
of  rupees. 

The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  scrs  .    =   82^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,         ,,  Bombay        .         .         .    =   28  lbs.  nearly. 

,,         ,,  Madras  .         .         .    =   25  lbs.  nearly. 

,,    Tola      .         ...         .         .         .    =   180gr. 

,,  G^2is  of  Bengal         .         .         .         .    =   36  inches. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders  : 
Art  2.  '  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  ser,  and  shall  be 
a  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  ecjual,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilogramme, 
=  2 '205  lbs.  avoirdupois.'  Art.  3.  'The  units  of  weight  and  measures  of 
capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser  ;  for  measures  of  capacity,  a  mea- 
sure containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a 
vacuum.'  'Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  subdivisions  of  all  such 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed  in  dec4Pfi?il  paxtfi. '  This 
Act,  however,  has  never  been  brought  into  operation. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  India. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Administration  :  Reports  on  the  various  provinces.  Annual. — Judicial  and  Administra- 
tive Statistics.     Annual.     Calcutta. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  Imlia.     Annual.     Calcutta. 

Army  :  Indian  Army  List.  Quarterly. — Wars  on  or  beyond  the  borders  of  British  India 
since  1849.     London,  1001. 

Famines:  Reports  of  Famine  Commissions,  1SS5,  1887,  and  1808. — Relief  Operations, 
1899-1900.  Vol.  I.,  British  Districts;  Vol.  II.,  Native  States. — Advances  to  Agriculturists 
at  end  of  Famine.     London,  1901. 

Finance:  Accounts  and  Estimates,  Explanatory  Memorandum.  Annual. — Estimates 
of  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  Annual. — Financial  Statement  of  the  Government  of  India 
with  discussion  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Annual. — Home  Accounts.  Annual. — Income 
and  Expenditure  under  specified  heads.  Annual. — Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Expenditure  of  India.  4  vols.  London,  1901. — Financial  and 
Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India.  Annual.  Calcutta.  Report  of  the  Currency 
Committee  of  1899.     Calcutta,  1899. 

Gazetteers:  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  2nd  ed.  26  vols,  completed  in  1009. 
London. — Provincial  and  District  Gazetteers. 

India  List  and  India  Office  List.     Anntial. 

Judicial :  Judicial  and  Administrative  Reports.  Annual.  Calcutta. — Unrepealed 
General  Acts  of  the  Govei-nor-ueneral  of  India  in  Council.    6  vols.     Calcutta,  1898-99. 

Maritime  Trade  and  Customs  Administration:  Report  on  —  of  Bengal,  Bombay, 
Karachi,  Madras  and  Burma.     Annual. 

Mining  :  Report  on  the  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India.     Annual.     Calcutta. 

Population  :    Report  on  tlie  Census  of  British    India,   1011. 

Quinquennial   Reports  on  Education  in  India.     1902,1907,  1912. 

Proceedings,  (fee,  1859-98,  1-ist  of  in  Record  Department,  India  Office.     London,  1900. 

Railways  :  Report  on  Railways.     Annual.     London. 

Sanitary  C<mdition :  Report  on  Sanitary  Measures.  Annual.  London.— Plague 
Commission.     3  vols,  of  evidence,  1898-99.     Londmi,  1900. 

Surveys  :  Reports  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  nf  India.     Annual. 

Trade.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 
Calcutta.— Review  of  the  Trnde  of  India  for  five  years.     Annual.     London 

Treaties:  Collection  of  Treaties,  Ac. ,  relating  to  India.  Edited  by  Sir  C.  U.  Aitchison. 
11  vols.     Calcutta,  1892. 

General  Statistics:  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India.  Annual —Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  (fee.     Annual.     London. 

Moral  and  Material  Progi'ess  and  Condition  of  India.     Annua].     London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications, 

Adye  (Sir  J.\  Indian  Frontier  Policy.     Historical  Sketch.     London,  1897. 

Baden-Poivell(B.  H.),  Land  System's  of  British  India.  3  vols.  Oxford,  1892.  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Land  Revenue  and  its  Administration  in  British  India.  Oxford,  1894. — 
The  Indian  Village  Community.     London,  1899. 

Birdwood  (Sir  G.)  The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.     London,  1887. 

BonarjceiP.  D  ),  Handbook  of  the  Fighting  Races  of  India.     London,  1901. 

Bradiey-Birt  (F.  B.),  The  Story  of  an  Indian  Upland.  London,  1905.— Chota  .^ag])ore 
London. 

Brown  (P.),  Picturesque  Nepal.    London,  1912. 

Bruce  (Hon.  Mrs.  C.  G.),  Kashmir.     London,  1912. 

BucUeij  (R.  B.l,  The  Irrigation  Works  of  India.     London,  1905. 

Burgess  (J.),  The  Chronology  of  Modern  India,  1494-1894.     Kdinburgli,  1913. 

ChaWey  (Joseph),  Administrative  Problems  of  British  India.  [Eng.  Trans.].  London,  1910. 

Chirol  (V.),  The  Middle  Eastern  Question.    London.  1903.— Indian  Unrest,  Louden,  1911. 

Collier  (Price),  The  W(  st  in  the  Ea?t.     London,  1911. 

Cotton(iih-  H.  J.  S.),  New  India,  or  India  in  Transition.     2d.  ed.     London,  1904. 

CrooAe(W.),  The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North-AVest  Provinces  and  Oudh.  4  vols. 
Calcutta,  1896.  The  Po]>ular  Religion  and  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  India.  2  vols.  London, 
1897.  The  North-West  Provinces  of  India,  their  History,  Ethnolugy,  and  Administration, 
London,  1897. 

Crosthwaite  (Sir  C),  The  PariGcation  of  Burma      London,  1912. 

Curzon  (hov(\),  Speeches  in  India.  London,  1906.— The  Place  of  India  in  tl;e  Empire. 
London,  1909. 

Dautremer  (J .),  Burma  under  British  Rule.     London,  1013. 

Dubois  (J.  A.),  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Cennionies.  [Eng.  Trans.]  3rd  ed 
Oxford,  1906. 

Dutt  (R.  C),  Ecoiomic  History  of  British  India.  London,  1902.— Open  Letters  on 
Famines  ami  Land  Aisessments  in  India.  London,  1900,— India  in  the  Victorian  Age. 
London,  1904. 
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Elliot  (Sir  H.  M.)  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The  Mussulman 
period.     8  vols.     London,  1869-77. 

Elphinstone  (M.),  History  of  India.    9th.  ed.    London,  I860. 

Filiijpi  (Filippo  de),  Karakorim  and  Western  Himalaya.     London,  1912. 
'      Forrest  (G.  \V.),  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1904.— Cities  of 
India,  Past  and  Present.     London,  1911. 

Foueher  (A.),  Sur  la  Frontiere  Indo-Afghane.     Paris,  1900. 

For/escu«  (Hon.  John),  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  India  of  their  Majesties  King  George 
V.  and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  Coronation  Durbar  held  at  Delhi,  December  12,  1911 . 
London,  1912. 

Frazer  (L.),  India  under  Curzon  and  After.     London,  1911. 

Frazer  (R.  W.),  Britisli  India  in  '  Story  of  the  Nations'  series.    London,  1897. 

Fuller  (Sir  Bampfylde),  The  Empire  of  India.     London,  1913. 

Gordon  (Sir  J.),  The  Sikhs.    London,  1905. 

Gotigh  (Sir  C),  and  Innes  (A.  D.),  The  Sikhs  and  the  Sikhs'  War.     London. 

Grijfin  (Sir  Lepel  H.),  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,  being  the  History  of  the  principal  States 
in  the  Punjab.    2nd  edit.     S.     London,  1872. 

HalliB..  F.),  The  Soul  of  a  People.  [Buddhism  in  Burma.]  London,  1902.— A  People 
at  School  (the  Burmese).     London,  1905. 

Handley  (Mrs.  M.  A.)  Roughing  it  in  Southern  India.     London,  1911. 

HedJn  (Dr.  Sven),  Overland  to  India.     London,  1911. 

Bill  (S.  C.)  (Editor),  Indian  Records  Series.     Bengal,  1756-57.     3  vols.  London,  1905. 

Holderness  (Sir  T.  W.),  Peoples  and  Problems  of  India.     London,  1912. 

HoldichiSiv  T.  H.),  The  Indian  Borderland.  London,  1901.— India.  In  Regions  of  the 
World  Series.     Oxford  and  London,  1904.— The  Gates  of  India.     London,  1910.  ' 

Holmes  (T  R.),  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     5th  ed.     Loudon. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  London,  1876.— Annals  of  Rural  Bengal. 
London  1897.  (Editor)  Rulers  of  India  Series.  London,  1890-99.— History  of  British 
India.  Vol.  I.  and  11.  London,  1899-1901. -Brief  Hi.story  of  the  Indian  Peoples.  New 
ed.     London,  190.'^.  ,  ^,^      r      .       ,o„„ 

Hutchinson  (H.  D.),  The  Campaign  in  Tirah,  189(-98.     London,  1898. 

Ilbert  (Sir  C.  P.)  The  Government  of  India.    Oxford,  1898. 

Innes  (McL.),  The  Sepoy  Revolt.     London,  1897. 

IreZa?irKAlleyn(>),  The  Province  of  Burma.     2  vols.     Berlin,  190,. 

Kave  (Sir  J  W.),  The  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company  :  a  History  of  Indian 
Progress.  8.  London,  1853.  And  Malleson  (Col.  G.  B.)  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
185f-58     New  ed.     6  vols.     London,  1897. 

Keene  (H.  G.),  History  of  India.     2  vols      London,  1893. 

Latif  (S.  M.),  Hi  story  of  the  Punjab.     London,  1896. 

Latifi  (A..),  The   Industrial   Punjab  :  A  survey  of  facts,  conditions,  and  possibilities. 

^^Lee-Warner  (Sir  W.),  The  Protected  Princes  of  India.  London,  1894.— Life  of  the 
Marauis  of  Dalhousie.    2  vols.    London,  1904.— The  Native  States  of  India.     London,  1910. 

Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company  from  its  Servants  in  the  East.  Vols. 
I.-VI.     London,  1896-1902. 

Lo«i  (Pierre),  India.    [Eng.  Trans.]    London,  1906. 

Letfebndfl^  (Sir  R.).  The  Golden  Book  of  India.    8.     London,  1893. 

Lyall  (Sir  A.),  The  Rise  and  Expansion  of  the  British  Dominion    m  India.    4th  ed. 

'°^Mallh(M   C  ),  A  Study  in  Ideals  :  Great  Britain  and  India.     London,  1912. 

Mar  (W   Del),  The  Romantic  East.     Burma,  Assam,  Kashmir.     London,  1900. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma,  New  Edition. 
London,  1911.— luiperial  Guide  .to  India.     London,  1904. 

Neve  (A  )  Picturesque  Kashmir.     Edinburgh,  1900. 

Neiocombe  (A.  C),  Villaee,  Town,  and  Jungle  Life  in  India.    Edinburgh,  1905. 

Nisbet  (J  )  Burmah  under  British  Rule— and  Before.     London,  1901. 

O'Connor  l^    C  S.),  The  Silken  East  (Burma).     2  vols.     London,  1904. 

Oman  (J   C  )  Tlie  Mvstics,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  of  India.     London,  1903. 

Phayre  (Sir  Arthur^,  History  of  Burma.     London,  1883. 

ProbvnCL   C)    Indian  Coinage  and  Currency.     London,  189 .. 

RaitW  S'.),  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Hugh,  first  Viscount  Gough.     London.  1903. 

mgby  {G.6\  History  of  the  Operations  in  Northern  Arakan  and  the  Yawdwin  Chin 
Hills,  1896-97.     Rangoon,  1897. 

nisleii  (Sir  H.),  The  People  of  India.     London,  1908. 

Rivers  (W.  H.  R.),  The  Todas  [of  the  Nilgiri  Hills].     London,  190fi 

Eobcrts  (Field  Marshal  Lord),  Forty-one  Years  in  India,  from  Subaltern  to  Commander- 
in-Chief.    Lon<lon,  1897. 

Sawfrec  (Arthur),Actual  India.    London,  19U4. 

Scott  (Sir  G.).  Burma  ;  a  Handbook  of  Practical,  Commercial,  and  Political  Information. 
London,  1912. 
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8herring(Rev.  M.  A.),  History'of  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  8.  2nd  edit.  London,  1S84. 

Smith  (Dr.  G.),  Short  Historj'of  Christian  Missions.  Edinburgh,  1886.  The  Geography 
of  Briti.-ih  India,  Political  and  Physical.  London,  1882.  The  Conversion  of  India  (a.b. 
1793-1893).    8.     London,  1894,     Twelve  Indian  Statesmen.    2nd  ed.     London,  1898. 

Spender  (J.  A.),  The  Indian  Scare.     London,  1912. 

Steel  (F.  A.),  India  Through  the  Ages.     London,  1911. 

Stokes  (Whitley),  The  Indian  Codes.    London,  1888-91. 

Strachey  (Sir  John),  India :  Its  Administration  and  Progress.     3rd  ed.     London,  1903. 

Thornton  (T.  H.),  General  Sir  Richard  Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of  Central  and 
Southern  India.     London,  1898. 

roicn..'s«red(M.),  Asia  and  Europe.    3rd.  Ed.    London,  1905. 

Townsend  (M.),  and  Smith  (G.),  Annals  of  Indian  Administration,  1856-75,  19  vols. 
Serampore  and  Calcutta. 

Tozer  (H.  J.),  British  India  and  its  Trade.    London  and  New  York,  1902. 

Warburton  (Sir  R.),  Eighteen  Years  in  the  Khyber  (1879-98).    London,  1900. 

Wardle  (Sir  Thomas),  Kashmir  and  its  Silk  Industries.    London,  1904. 

Watso7i  (J.  Forbes),  and  Kaye  (Jn.  Wm,),  The  People  of  India  :  a  Series  of  Photograpliic 
Illustrations,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  of  the  Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindustan,  4  vols. 
Imp.  4.     London,  1866-70. 

Watt  (Sir  G.),  The  Commercial  Products  of  India.     London,  1908, 

Webber  (T.  W.),  The  Forests  of  Upper  India  and  their  Inhabitants.     London,  1902. 

Wegener  (Dr.  G.),  Das  heutige  Indien.     Berlin,  1912. 

TF/ieeJer  (J.  Talboys),  The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,  4  vols.  8.  I^ondon 
1874-76.     A  Short  History  of  India.     London,  1880. 

Williams  (Sir  Monier),  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India.    London,  1883. 

Wilson  (H.  M.),  Irrigation  in  India.     2d.  ed.    Washington,  D.  C.     1903, 

Yoe  (Shway),  The  Barman,  his  Life  and  Notions.    2nd  ed.     London,  1896. 

Yusuf-Ali  (A,),  Life  and  Labour  in  India.     London,  1907. 

BALUCHISTAN. 

A  country  occupying  the  extreme  western  corner  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
approximately  between  lat,  24°  54'  and  32°  4'  N,,  and  between  long.  60°  56 
and  70°  15'  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  about  550  miles  ;  breadth 
about  450  ;  area,  134,638  square  miles  ;  -population  (1911  census),  834,703. 
Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghanistan  and  the  North-  \Yest  Frontier  Province, 
on  the  E,  by  Sindh,  the  Panjab,  and  a  part  of  the  Frontier  Province,  on 
the  S,  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  Persia,  the  boundary  disputes 
with  which  were  settled  in  1905,  The  main  divisions  are  :  (1)  British  and 
administered  territory  in  the  north  of  the  Province  ;  (2)  the  native  States 
of  Kalat  and  Las  Bela,  the  former  consisting  of  a  confederation  of  tribes 
under  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  and  stretching  westwards  to  Persia,  while  the 
latter  occupies  the  alluvial  valley  between  the  Pab  and  Hala  ranges  from 
the  sea  to  Bela ;  (3)  tribal  areas  occupied  by  the  Marri  and  Bugti  tribes, 
semi-independent,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Political  Agent  in  Sibi. 

1.  British  and  Administered  Territory. — British  Residents  were  appointed 
to  the  courts  of  the  Khans  of  Kalat  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  British  expeditions  passed  through  the  Bolan  on  their  way  to  Kandahar 
and  Afghanistan,  but  up  to  1876  the  country  was  considered  independent. 
In  1875  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  the  founder  of  the  Baluchistan  Province,  first 
entered  the  country  ;  in  1877  the  cantonment  of  Quetta,  which  is  now  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Administration,  was  occupied  by  British  troops,  and 
in  1879  the  administration  of  the  district  was  taken  over  on  behalf  of  the 
Khan  of  Kalat,  After  the  Afghan  war,  1878-81,  the  districts  of  Pisbin, 
Shorarud,  Duki,  Sibi,  and  Shahrig  were  assigned  to  the  British  and  in 
November,  1887,  were  formally  constituted  as  British  Baluchistan.  In  1883, 
the  districts  of  Quetta  and  Bolan  were  made  over  by  the  Khan  to  the  British 
on  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  and  30,000  rupees  respectively.  In 
1886,  the  Bori  valley,  in  whicli  is  now  the  cantonment  of  Loralai,  was  occupied. 
In  1887,  the  Khetran  country,  now  known  as  the  Barkhan  tahsil,  was 
brought  under  British  control ;  in  1889  British  authority  was  established  in  the 
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Zhob  valley  and  Kakar  Khurasan ;  in  1896  Chagai  and  Western  Sinjrani  were 
included  in  administered  territory  ;  in  1899,  the  Nuskhi  Niabat  was  made  over 
by  the  Khan  of  Kalat  on  an  annual  quit-rent  of  9,000  rupees  ;  and  in  1903 
the  Nasirabad  tahsil  was  acquired  from  the  Khan  on  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
117,500  rupees.  The  area  of  British  and  administered  territory  is  46,960 
sq.  miles,  and  the  population  (1911)  379,646.  The  head  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion is  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the  Governor-General.  Next  in 
authority  is  the  Revenue  Commissioner,  wdio  is  also  the  Judicial  Com- 
missioner, and  as  such  exercises  the  poAvers  of  a  High  Court,  except  in  cases 
of  Europeans  for  whom  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab  is  a  High  Court. 
The  area  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  and 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  is  divided  into  6  districts,  each  in  charge 
of  a  Political  Agent  as  follows  :  Quetta-Pishin,  Sibi,  Zhob,  Loralai,  Rolan 
Pass,  Chagai.  The  Political  Agents  are  also  the  Collectors,  District  Magis- 
trates, and  Sessions  Judges,  and  are  assisted  by  European  Assistant-Political 
Agents  and  either  native  or  European  Extra- Assistant  Commissioners  and 
a  staff*  of  subordinate  revenue  and  judicial  officials.  The  Political  Agent 
in  charge  of  the  Bolan  Pass  is  also  Political  Agent  for  Kalat  and  Las  Bela. 

In  the  directly  administered  territory  the  chief  items  of  revenue  are  : 
Land  revenue,  excise,  court  fees  and  stamps,  and  judicial  fines,  &c.  In 
some  places  the  land  revenue  is  levied  in  money  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
assessment,  but  generally  it  is  levied  in  kind.  This  is  usually  one-sixth  of 
the  crop  ;  but  in  the  Sibi  tahsil  it  is  two-ninths,  and  on  the  lands  of  the 
Shebo  and  Khushdil  irrigation  canals,  constructed  by  the  Government,  the 
proportion  is  one-third.  In  Nasirabad  the  assessment  per  acre  of  the 
cultivated  area  varies  from  8  annas  to  Rs.  4  according  to  the  crops  raised 
and  means  of  water-sup])ly.  For  revenue  purposes  each  district  is  divided 
into  tahsils,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  native  official  known  as  a 
Tahsildar,  who  has  a  Naib-Tahsildar,  Kanungos  and  Patwaris  subordinate 
to  him.  The  revenue  from  all  sources  averages  approximately  Rupees 
13,74,000. 

Regular  troops  are  cantoned  at  Quetta,  Cliaman,  Fort  Sandeman,  and 
Loralai,  and  detachments  are  stationed  at  difi"erent  places,  principally  in  the 
Zhob  and  Loralai  Districts,  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  There 
is  also  a  police  force,  supplemented  by  levies  and  the  Zhob  militia,  Makran 
and  Chagai  Levy  Corps.  The  latter  are  recruited  from  the  local  tribes,  and 
have  their  owm  leading  men  as  officers. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Province  is  under  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  and 
there  are  Civil  Surgeons  at  Quetta,  Loralai,  Fort  Sandeman  and  Chaman, 
and  Civil  Assistant-Surgeons  at  Silu,  Shahrig,  Mach,  Kalat  and  Panjgur. 

2.  The  Native  States  of  Kalat-  and  Las  Bela. — The  leading  chief  of  Kalat 
is  Sir  Mi'r  Mahmud  Khan,  G.C.I.E.,  Becjlar  Btgi  Khan  of  Kalat,  who  suc- 
ceeded on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the  late  Mir  Khudadad  Khan,  in 
November,  1893. 

Khans  of  Kalat. 
Mir  Ahmad  I.,  C.  .         .         .     1667     Mir  Muhammad   Nasir   Khan 

Mir  Mehrab  I.,  C.  .         .         .     1696         L,  C 1751 

Mir  Samandar,  C.  .  .  .  1698  Mir  Mahmvid  Khan  I.  C.  .  1794 
Mir  Ahmad  II,  C.  .  .  .  1714  Mir  Mehrab  Khan  II.  .  .  1817 
Mir  Abdulla,  C.  .  .  .  1716  Mir  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  .  .  1839 
MirMuhabat,  C.     .         .         .     1731     Mir  Nasir  Khdn  II.         .         .     1840 

,  Mir  Khudadad  Khan       .         .     1857 

From  March,  1863,  to  May,  1864,  the  Masnad  (Throne)  was  usurped  by 
Khudaddd  Khan's  cousin.  Sherd il  Khan. 
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The  power  of  the  Khans  of  Kalat  was  founded  by  the  Miiwaris  about  the 
iitteenth  century.  Authentic  history  begins  with  Mtr  Ahmad  I,,  whose 
successors  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  Kalat  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  their  power  in  the  time  of  Mir  Nasir 
Khan  L,  who  was  the  first  to  take  the  title  ot  Khan.  The  districts  of  Quetta 
and  MastuDg  were  granted  to  him  by  Ahmad  Shah,  the  Durrani  King  of 
Afghanistan.  Nasir  Khan's  grandson,  Mehrab  Khan,  was  killed  in  the 
storming  of  Kalat  by  a  British  force  in  1839.  His  son,  Nasir  Khan  II., 
was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Goverument  in  1840  ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty 
was  executed  with  him,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  In  1857  Nasir  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Khudadad  Khan,  with  whom  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  in 
December,  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was  raised  to  100,000  rupees  a  year. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  State,  and  which 
reacted  on  British  interests  in  India,  it  became  essential  that  a  settlement 
should  be  effected,  and  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Sandeman  was  deputed 
to  Kalat  for  this  purpose,  in  1876,  with  most  successful  results.  Mir 
Khudadad  Khan  died  in  J\Iay,  1909. 

The  Khan  of  Kalat  is  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  the 
extent  of  his  control  has  now  been  considerably  reduced.  In  all  important 
matters  he  is  amenable  to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Baluchistan,  who  also  arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khan  and  minor 
chiefs.  The  area  of  Kalat  State,  is  73,278  square  miles,  and  the  population 
359,086  (1911  census.) 

The  Khan's  revenue,  including  the  subsidies  and  rents  for  the  leased 
areas  paid  by  the  British  Government,  amounts  to  8,00,000  rupees  annually. 
The  Khan  has  an  irregular  force  of  461  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  chief 
towns  in  the  State  are  Kalat,  Mastung,  Bhag,  Gandawaand  Dadhar. 

The  ruling  chief  of  Las  Bela  has  the  title  of  Jam.  Jam  Mir  Khan,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  chief,  succeeded  in  1840  ;  Jam  Ali  Khan, 
his  father,  succeeded  in  1889  ;  and  Jam  Mir  Kamal  Khan,  the  present  chief, 
succeeded  in  1896.  The  area  of  the  State  is  7,132  square  miles  ;  population, 
61,205  (1911  census)  ;  revenue  varies  from  2  to  3  lakhs  ;  military  force,  330 
infantry,  35  cavalry,  and  4  guns ;  military  police  force,  100  men.  Before 
the  British  occupation  the  ruler  of  Las  Bela  was  a  feudatory  of  the  Khan 
of  Kaldt,  but  in  recent  times  the  connection  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
The  State  is  under  the  control  of  the  Political  Agent  in  Kalat. 

3.  The  Tribal  Areas. — These^  territories  comprise  7,268  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  34,766  (1911  census),  chiefly  Marris  and  Bugtis,  under 
the  Sibi  agency. 

Geiieral. — The  most  numerous  races  in  Baluchistan  are  the  Brahiii, 
Pathan  and  Baloch,  554,800.  The  Brahuis  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
country  stretching  through  Chagai  to  meet  the  Baloch  of  Western  Sanjrani, 
and  southwards  to  the  Lasis  and  the  Baloch  of  Makran.  The  Pathan s  are 
chiefly  contained  within  British  and  administered  territory.  The  Baloch  are 
distributed  through  the  southern  regions  in  the  Marri  and  Bugti  country, 
the  Kachhi  plain,  the  Nasirabad  tahsil,  the  Dombki,  Umrani,  and  Kaheri 
country,  and  Makran.  The  Lasis  (27,779),  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
Las  Bela,  the  term  Lasi  being  of  modern  invention.  The  other  inhabitants 
are  either  scattered,  as  the  Chuttas  and  Saiads,  or  are  subject  races  and 
occupational  groups  such  as  the  Jat  cultivators  of  the  Kachhi  plain,  the 
Dehwar  cultivators  of  the  uplands,  the  Darzadahs  and  Naqibs  of  Makran, 
and  the  Ghulams  who  are  of  servile  oi*igin.  There  are  also  indigenous 
Hindus  (14,985)  living  under  the  protection  of  the  tribes  and  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  the  country. 
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The  religion  of  the  native  population  is  either  Mussulman,  in  general  of 
the  Sunni  sect,  or  Hindu.  The  Mussulmans  number  (1911)  782,648  ;  Hindus, 
37,602;  Christians,  5,085;  Sikhs,  8,390;  others,  978.  In  1904  a  joint 
Inspector-General  of  P'ducation  (now  designated  Director-General  of  Public 
Instruction)  was  appointed  for  Baluchistan  and  the  Frontier  Province,  and 
an  Assistant  was  posted  to  Quetta.  At  the  close  of  1911-12  there  were 
59  Government  and  aided  schools  in  the  province  ;  9  of  these  were  for  girls 
and  2  for  Europeans.  Of  the  2,896  pupils  449  were  girls.  Nearly  half 
the  pupils  were  Hindus,  children  of  men  from  Sind  and  the  Panjab  in 
trade  or  in  Government  service.  Besides  these  there  Avere  130  private 
schools  with  1,224  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

The  country  consists  largely  of  barren  mountains,  deserts  and  stony 
plains  ;  its  climate  is  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  rain- 
fall is  uncertain  and  scanty.  Here  and  there  the  mountains  are  tree-clad,  and 
cultivation  is  carried  on  wherever  water  is  found.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  lucerne,  rice,  maize,  and  potatoes  ;  while 
grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  and  melons  are  grown  in  abundance. 
Panjgur  in  Makran  is  famous  for  its  dates.  Among  wild  animals  are  the 
markhor,  urial  (wild-sheep),  Sind  ibex,  ravine-deer,  bear,  and  panther,  and  the 
chief  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  horses,  oxen  and  cows,  and  donkeys. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  country.  Iron  and  lead  are 
found  near  Khuzdar  ;  coal  is  worked  at  Khost  on  the  Sindh-Pishin  railway, 
and  in  the  Sor  hills  near  Quetta.  Asbestos  and  chromite  have  been  found 
in  Zliob,  and  chromite  also  in  the  Quetta  Pishin  district.  There  are  oil 
springs  at  Khattan  in  the  Marri  country,  but  these  are  not  now  worked. 
Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  found  in  Kalat  and  sulphate  of  aluminium  in 
Chagai.  Salt  is  manufactured  in  Pishin,  in  the  Zhob  district,  and  in  the 
Kalat  State.  Local  manufactures  are  unimportant.  A  few  matchlocks  and 
other  weapons  are  made,  and  various  kinds  of  ironwork  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  nomad  tribes  make  felts,  rough  blankets,  and  rugs.  Brahui 
women  are  famous  for  their  needle-work.  Leather-work  and  pottery  are 
manufactured  in  Kachhi.  There  is  a  brewery  as  well  as  a  government 
distillery  for  the  manufacture  of  country  spirit  at  Quetta,  and  also  mills  for 
grinding  flour,  pressing  chaff,  and  manufacturing  patent  coal-fuel.  A 
museum  at  Quetta  was  opened  in  1906.  The  Indian  Staff  College  was  opened 
at  Quetta  in  1907. 

The  land  traffic  Avith  India  passes  either  by  railway  or  by  the  routes  from 
Kalat  and  Las  Bela  to  Sind,  and  through  the  Loralai  district  to  the  Punjab. 
The  value  of  the  trans-frontier  imports  (exclusive  of  treasure)  from  Kalat 
and  Las  Bela  into  India  in  1911-12  was  Rs.  11,80,291,  and  of  the  exports 
from  India  to  Kalat  and  Las  Bela,  Rs.  10,01,070.  The  chief  exports  from 
the  Province  are  mustard  and  rape,  raw  wool  and  food  grains.  Imports 
consist  of  i^iece-goods,  chiefly  of  Indian  manufacture,  ghee,  fruits,  hay  and 
grass  and  other  articles  carried  mostly  by  rail. 

Over- sea  trade  is  carried  on  through  ports  on  the  Makran  coast  with 
India,  the  exports  consisting  of  dates,  matting  and  dried  fish,  and  the  im- 
ports chiefly  of  piece-goods  and  food  grains.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade 
is  with  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  principal  imports  into  Baluchistan  from  foreign  countries,  viz., 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  are  fruit,  ghee,  wool,  sheep,  horses  and  ponies. 
Piece-goods  in  large  quantities,  indigo,  sugar  and  metals  are  sent  to  these 
countries    through  Baluchistan. 

Good  roads  connect  the  more  important  centres  in  the  directly  administered 
places,     There  are   810   miles   of  metalled  and  partly  metalled  roads  and 
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1,921  of  unmetalled  roads  and  paths.     The  road  via  Nushki  to  Persia  wad 
opened  during  1896. 

The  North- Western  railway,  which  has  the  standard  gauge  of  5ft.  6in., 
enters  Baluchistan  near  Jhatpat  and  crosses  the  Kachhi  plain  to  Sibi,  where 
it  bifurcates,  one  branch  going  by  Harnai  and  the  other  by  Quetta,  and  re- 
unites at  Bostan,  whence  the  line  runs  to  Chaman.  A  line  of  railway  to 
Nushki  82i  miles  long,  which  cost  about  7,000,000  rupees,  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  1905.  A  survey  for  a  short  line  from  Khanai  to  Hindubagh, 
a  distance  of  about  45  miles  was  carried  out  during  1908-09. 

There  is  a  complete  and  frequent  postal  service  in  British  and  adminis- 
tered territory,  extending  to  Kalat  and  through  Nushki  to  Seistan  in  Persia. 

A  network  of  telegraph  wires  covers  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Province  and  extends  to  Kalat,  and  westwards  via  Nushki  to  Killa  Robat, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Indo-European  system,  while  a  further  line  laid 
down  in  1907  connects  India  with  Persia  and  Europe,  via  Las  Bela,  Panjgur, 
and  Nok  Kundi. 

Agent  to  Governor -General  in  BalucMstdn. — The  Hon.  Lieut.-Col.  J. 
Ramsay,  C.S.I.,  CLE. 

Works  of  Kefkuence. 

The  Administration  Report  of  the  Baluchistan  Agency.      Annual.    Calcutta. 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries. 
Annual.     Calcutta. 

Census  of  India,  1911.     Baluchistan. 

Aitchison's  Treaties. 

The  District  Gazetteers  of  Balucliistan. 

2^ioj/er  (E.  A.),  Unexplored  Baluchistan.     London,  1882. 

Holdich{^\v  T.  H.),  Tlie  Indian  Borderland.     London,  1901. 

Hughes  (A.  W.),  The  Country  of  Baluchistan.     London,  1877. 

MacGregor  (Sir  C),  Wanderings  in  Baluchistan.     London,  1882 

McLeod  Innes  (General  J.  J.),  Life  and  Times  of  General  8ir  James  Browne.  London, 
1905. 

McMahon  (A.  H.)  and  Holdich  (T.  H.),  Papers  on  the  North- Western  Borderlands  of 
Baluchistan  in  '  Geographical  Journal.'    Vol.  ix.  pp.  392-416.     London,  1897. 

Masson,  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Kalat.  London,  1843. — Journeys  in  Balochistan, 
Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab.     London,  1842. 

Oliver  (E.  E.),  Across  the  Border,  or  Pathan  and  Baluch.    London,  1891. 

Eonaldshny  (Earl  of).  Sport  and  Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky.     Edinburgh,  1902. 

Thornton  (T.  H.),  Life  of  Colonel  Sir  R.  Sandeman.     8.    London,  1895. 

SIEHIM. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himalayas,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Cliumbi,  and  by  Bhutan, 
on  the  S.  by  the  British  district  of  Darjiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal. 
Extreme  length  from  N,  to  S.,  70  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles  ;  area, 
2,818  square  miles. 

In  March  1890  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Chinese 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  over  Sikhim  is  recognised  by 
China.  The  British  Government  has  direct  and  exclusive  control  over  the 
internal  administration  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikhim.  The  Maharaja, 
after  having  declined  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  lived  for  some  time 
under  surveillance  in  British  India,  and  in  1895  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Sikhim.  The  members  of  the  council  carry  on  the  administration,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  British  Political  officer. 

Population,  in  1911,  87,920.  The  people  are  known  to  their  Gurkha 
neighbours  as  Lepchas,  but  call  themselves  Rong-pa.  Principal  towns  are 
Gangtok,  the  capital,  Rhenok,  Pakyong,  Lachcn,  and  Lachung.  The  religion 
is  Lamaism. 

The     gross     revenue    now    averages   14,500Z.       The  Kazis    exercise    a 
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limited  jurisdiction  within  their  districts  ;  important  cases  being  referred  to 
the  council. 

Sikhim  produces  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  oranges,  apples,  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  cloth.  Fruit  gardens  are  maintained  by  the  State.  There  are 
extensive  forests  in  the  State  and  wide  tracts  of  unoccupied  waste.  A  few 
copper  mines  are  worked.  The  principal  trade  route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet 
passes  through  Sikhim.  Imports  into  Bengal  from,  and  exports  from  Bengal 
to  Sikhim  : — 


— 

1907-08 

& 

55,558 
35,192 

1908-09 

1909-10 

£ 

64,078 
62,930 

1910-11              1911-12 

Imports 
Bxi)orts 

& 

63,872 
51,085 

72,906                86,084 
56,300                73,894 

The  chief  imports  into  Sikhim  were  cotton   piece  goods,  oils,  provisions, 
salt,  manufactured  silk,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  rice  ;  the  chief  exports  from 
Sikhim  food  grains  and  vegetables,  hides  and  skins,  raw  wool,  and  timber. 
Political  Officer,— C.  A.  Bell. 
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Edgar  (Sir  John),  Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikhim  in  1873.     Calcutta,  1874. 

Fres/i/ieW  (D.  W.),  Round  Kangchenjunga.    London,  1903. 

Louis  (J.  O.  H.),  At  the  Gates  of  Tibet.     London. 

Strahan  (Lieut.-Col.),  Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim.    Dehra  Dun,  1899. 

White  (J.  Claude),  Sikhim  and  Bhutan.     London,  1909. 

ANDAMAN  AND  NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 
The  Andaman  Islands  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  590  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hugli,  120  miles  from  Cape  Negrais  in  Burma,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  mainland.  Five  large  islands  closely  grouped  together  are  called  the 
Great  Andaman,  and  to  the  south  is  the  island  of  Little  Andaman.  There 
are  some  200  islets,  the  two  principal  groups  being  the  Andaman  Archipelago 
and  the  Labyrinth  Islands.  The  Great  Andaman  group  is  about  219  miles 
long  and,  at  the  widest,  32  miles  broad,  the  total  area  being  2,508 
square  miles.  The  group,  densely  wooded,  contains  many  A^aluable 
trees,  the  best  known  of  Avhich  is  the  paclauJc  or  Andaman  redwood 
(Ptcrocarpus  dcdhergioiclcs).  The  islands  are  hilly,  the  highest  point,  Saddle 
Peak,  being  2,402  feet,  and  Mount  Harriet,  1,196  feet  in  height.  The  islands 
possess  a  number  of  harbours  and  safe  anchorages,  notably.  Port  Blair, 
Port  Cornwallis,  and  Stewart  Sound,  the  last  being  most  favourably  situated 
for  forest  trade.  The  aborigines,  1,882  (1,036  males  and  846  females)  in 
1901,  live  in  small  groups  over  the  islands  ;  they  are  savages  of  a  low  Negrito 
type.  The  total  population  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  in  1911 
was  26,459  (19,570  males  and  6,889  females).  The  climate  is  tropical, 
the  rainfall  irregular  and  often  excessive.  In  1911  the  forest  sales, 
the  result  of  convict  labour,  amounted  to  4,16,773  rupees.  Tea,  the 
cocoanut,  Manila  hemp  {Musa  textilis),  and  Bahamas  aloe  {Agave  sisalana) 
are  successfully  cultivated.  In  1911  there  were  11,274  head  of  cattle. 
Wireless  telegraphy  with  Burma  was  established  in  1904.  A  mail 
steamer  connects  Port  Blair  with  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Madras.  The 
islands  are  used  by  the  Government  of  India  as  a  penal  settlement 
for  life  and  long-term  convicts.     The  settlement   possesses    about    26,600 
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acres  of  cleared  land  and  156  square  miles  of  reserved  forest.  There  were 
in  1912,  11,228  convicts  (including  600  women)  in  the  place,  of  whom 
some  2,100  were  on  ticket-of-leave  in  the  settlement  supporting  them- 
selves. Of  the  women,  about  half  are  on  ticket-of-leave,  and  married  to 
convicts.  The  Andaman  Islands  are  under  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Officer  in  Charge  is  the  Superintendent  of  Port  Blair.  The  Civil' 
Military  and  convict  population  of  Port  Blair  in  1912  was  15,613. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  ai-e  situated  to  the  South  of  the  Andanians,  75 
miles  from  Little  Andaman.  There  are  nineteen  islands,  seven  uninhabited  ; 
gross  area,  635  square  miles.  The  islands  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups', 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern,  the  chief  islands  in  each  being  respectively,' 
Great  Nicobar,  Camorta  with  Nancowry,  and  Car  Nicobar.  There  is  a  fine 
land-locked  harbour  between  the  islands  of  Camorta  and  Nancowry,  known 
as  Nancowry  Harbour.  The  Nicobarese  inhabitants,  numbering  6,310  (3,336 
males  and  2,974  females)  in  1901,  are  a  variety  of  the  Malay  race°  This  i^e'cple 
are  known  to  have  eagerly  pursued  the  cocoanut  trade  for  at  least  1,500 
years.  English  and  Hindustani  are  understood  in  most  villages.  The  cocoanut 
production  is  estimated  at  15  million  nuts  per  annum,  of  which  some  5 
million  are  sold  by  barter  and  exported  in  small  native  craft  and  Chinese 
junks  in  the  form  of  copra.  The  climate  is  tropical  and  unhealthy  for 
Europeans.  A  permanent  agent,  a  native  of  India,  is  maintained  as  sole 
representative  of  Government  in  the  Nicobar  Islands.  The  islands  are 
attached  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars. 

Chief  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  at  Fort  Blair. — Lieut. -Col.  H.  A. 
Browning,  LA. 

Annual  Administration   Reports    by  the  Chief    Comiuissioner.— Selections  from    the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India  (Home  Department)  Nos.  XXV.  and  LXXVH. 
Kloss  (C.  B.),  In  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars.    London,  1903. 

LACCADIVE   ISLANDS. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  oil'  the  west  or  Malabar 
coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  northern  portion  is  attached  to  the 
collectorate  of  South  Kanara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  district  of 
Malabar.  Population  (1901),  10,274  (4,971  male  and  5,303  female),  all 
Muhammadans,  excej)t  9  Hindus  and  2  Buddhists.  The  language  is  either 
Malay alam  or  Mahl.     The  staple  product  is  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 

Keeling  Islands.     See  Straits  Settlements. 
Kuria  Muria  Island.     See  Aden. 


THE   STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprises  Singapore 
(with  which  is  incorpoiated  Labuan),  Tenang  (including  Province  Wellesley 
and  the  Bindings),  and  Malacca,  were  transferred  from  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on 
April  1,  1867.  The  Cocos  Islands  were  placed  under  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments in  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  in  1889.  Christmas  Island  Mas 
annexed  to  the  Settlement  of  Singapore  in  1900,  and  the  Cocos  Islands  in  1903. 

By  a  proclamation  dated  October  30,  1906,  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony 
were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Colohy  of  Labuan,  with  effect  from 
January  1,  1907.  Labuan  has  been  incorporated  for  administrative 
purposes  in  the  Settlement  of  Singapore. 
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The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Resident  Councillor  of  Penang,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Colonial  Engineer.  There  is  a 
Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  of  ten  official  and  eight 
unofficial  members,  six  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  tAvo  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Singapore  and  Penang,  but  confirmed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor. — Sir  Arthur  Henderson  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

The  governor  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States 
of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  High  Commissioner  of 
Brunei,  and  British  Agent  for  British  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak, 

There  are  municipal  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members  of  which  are 
partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

Singapore  is  an  island  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fourteen 
wide,  with  an  area  of  217  square  miles,  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  by  a  strait  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width.  A  number  of  small  islands  adjacent  form  part  of  the  settlement. 
The  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern 
point  of  the  island.  Penang  is  an  island  of  108  square  miles,  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  distant  from  two  to 
ten  miles,  is  Province  Wellesley,  a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the 
Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging  eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending 
forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  including  ten  miles  of  territory  to  the 
south  of  the  Krian  ;  total  area  280  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang 
is  George  Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pangkor, 
which,  together  with  a  strip  of  the  mainland,  is  British  territory,  the  whole 
being  known  as  the  Bindings.  Malacca  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula  between  Singapore  and  Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former 
and  240  from  the  latter  ;  it  is  a  strip  of  territory  42  miles  in  length, 
and  from  eight  to  24  miles  in  breadth. 

The  population,  inclusive  of  the  military,  according  to  the  census  of  1911, 
is  as  follows  :  — 


Europeans  and  ") 
Americans     .  J 
Eurasians     .     . 
Asiatics   .     .    . 

Totals  (1911) 


Totals  (1912) 
Estimated 


Singapore 


Males 

Females 

4,166 

2,273 
214,451 

1,637 

2,439 
87,019 

220,890 

91,095 

311,985 
328,373 


228,952  I  94,421 


Penang  - 


Males    Females 


792 

826 
169,983 


171,601 


470 

948 
104,984 

106,402 


278,003 
281,341 


Malacca 


Males 


221 
739 


Totals 


Females    Males 


82 
847 


73,923  ;    48,269 


5,179 

3,838 
458,357 


74,883      49,198    467,874 


Females 


2,189 

4,234 
240,272 


246,695 


124,081 

127,796 


173,0611107,680      77,125  |    50,671 


ri4,069 
r32,510 


479,738  I  252,772 


1  Inclusive  of  Cliri&tmas  Island,  Cocns-Keeling,  and  Labuan  Islands. 
■J  Inclusive  of  Province  Wellesley  and  Dindings. 
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In  1911  there  were  in  the  Settlements  :  240,206  Malays,  369,843  Chinese, 
and  82,055  natives  of  India. 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1911  were  as  follows  : — 

—         I  Singapore  ^    Penang    i  Dindings    ^^^^^"1^^,  |    Malacca      Labuan   |      Total 


Welleslej' 


Births 
Deaths 


6,580  3,371  19S  3,780        I     8,942        i         189  18,0t39 

15,409  5,883  309  3,979  7,162        ;         183  33,07-3 


In  1911,  there  were  269,854  Chinese  immigrants,  216,321  in  1910  ; 
Indian  immigrants,  108,471  in  1911,  and  83,723  in  1910.  The  number 
returned  to  India  in  1911  was  46,464  adults,  and  1,639  minors. 

The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  a  group  of  about  twenty  small  coral 
islands,  lie  about  700  miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra  and  1,200  miles  S.  W.  of 
Singapore.     Population  in  1911,  749,  of  whom  39  wore  Europeans. 

Christmas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java  and  700  miles  E.  of  the  Cocos 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  9  miles  wide.  In  December,  1911, 
the  resident  population  numbered  about  1369,  all  the  inhabitants,  except  the 
District  Officer  and  his  statf,  being  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
company  which  works  the  enormous  phosphate  deposits  which  the  island 
contains. 

The  island  of  Labuan  lies  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  since  January  1,  1907,  it  has  been  incorporated  with  Singapore. 
Area  284sq.  miles  ;  population  in  1911,  6,546,  mostly  Malays  from  Borneo, 
with  some  Chinese  traders  and  about  30  Europeans.  Capital,  Victoria,  which 
has  about  1,50D  inhabitants. 


Instruction. 

Instruction,  not  yet  compulsory  throughout  the  colony,  is  partly 
supported  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of  grant-in-aid  schools,  and  wholly 
in  the  case  of  Government  English  and  Government  Vernacular  Schools.  In 
.  Malacca,  Penang  Island  outside  Municipal  limits,  and  Province  Wellesley 
there  is  compulsory  attendance  of  boys  within  a  certain  radius  of  a  school, 
where  free  instruction  is  given  in  their  own  language. 

■  , .    The  numbers  of  schools  and  pupils  were  as  folloAvs  in  1911  : — 


— 

Schools 

Enrol- 
ment 

2,619 

9,720 

11,965 

62 

24,36(5 

Attend- 
ance 

Government  English  schools 

Grant-in-aid  English  schools 

Government  vernacular  boys'  and  girls  schools  . 
Grant-in-aid  vernacular  boys  schools  .... 

8 

28 

180 

2 

218 

2,457 

8,999 

10,281 

53 

Total 

21,790 

Th"ere  is  a  training  college  for  Malay  teachers  in  Malacca. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  and 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  Civil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  every  two 
months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  civil  sittings  monthly  at  Singapore  and 
Penang,  and  once  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  district  courts,  police  courts  and  marine  magistrates' 
courts.  Convictions  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  1911  were  619  ;  before 
the  other  courts  34,128.  Police  force  2,544  in  1911,  of  whom  120  were 
Europeans.     Criminal  prisoners  admitted  to  the  gaols  in  1911,  4,353. 

Finance. 

Public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  (1  dollar  =  25.  Ad.)  : — 


Years 

Eeveiuxe 

Expenditure 

Years 

] 

1909 
1910 
1911 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1006 
1907 
1908 

£ 
1,128,724 
1,169,350 
1,046,885 

£ 
1.027,105 
1,108,297 
1,147,723 

£ 
1,026,083 
1,089,238 
1.331,076 

£ 

996,652 

878,762 

1,059,961 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1912  was  1,128,620/.  The  leading  items  of 
revenue  for  1911  were — licences,  excise  and  internal  revenue  not  otherwise 
classified,  1,005,941L ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  73,354/.;  fees  of  court  or  office, 
l^ayments  for  specific  services,  and  reimbursements  in  aid,  64,124/.;  rents  of 
government  property,  57,951/.  ;  government  railway,  35,867/..;  and  of 
expenditure— salaiies  and  other  charges,  555,046/.  ;  military  expenditure, 
221,861/.;  charge  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  94,147/.;  public  works, 
extraordinary,  63,191/.;  public  works,  recurrent,  44,399/. ;  pensions,  49,463/. 

The  total  assets  of  the  colony,  January  1,  1912,  amounted  to 
1,156,017/.,  and  liabilities  308,650/.  The  debt  amounts  to  7,943,452/. 
borrowed  for  public  Avorks. 

Defence,  Production,  and  Industry. 

The  harbour  and  roadstead  of  Singapore  are  defended  seaM^ards  by  forts 
armed  with  heavy  and  medium  guns. 

The  garrison  in  Singapore  is  composed  of  the  following  regular  troops — 
2  companies  of  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  1  company  of  Asiatic  artillery, 
1  comi>any  of  Royal  Engineers,  1  battalion  of  British  infantry,  1  battalion  of 
native  infantry,  and  a  few  details  of  R.A.M.C.  and  A.S.C,  etc.  The 
Singapore  Volunteer  Corps  consists  of  1  company  Coast  Defence  Artillery, 
1  Maxim  company,  1  company  Engineers  (all  Europeans),  1  company 
Chinese  infantry,  1  company  Malay  infantry,  1  bearer  company. 

In  Penang  there  is  a  Volunteer  corps  consisting  of  2  companies  of  infantry 
(one  company  composed  of  Europeans  and  one  company  of  mixed  races). 

There  are  Cadet  corps  and  rifle  associations  in  Singapore,  Malacca,  and 
Penang. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  Colony  (exclusive  of  land  sales)  is 
contributed  to  defence. 


COMMERCE 
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*  Commerce. 

The  Straits  ports  are  free  from  duties,  and  their  trade,  centred  at 
Singapore,  is  a  transit  trade.  Import  duties  are  levied  only  on  wine  (1 
dollar  and  1^  dollars  per  gallon),  malt  liquors  (24  cents  per  gallon),  spirits 
(2 '40  dollars  per  gallon)  and  petroleum  (5  cents  per  gallon).  The  chief  exports 
comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  mace,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  buflalo  hides 
and  horns,  rattans,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  gambler,  gum,  copra,  coffee, 
dyestuffs,  tobacco,  Para  rubber,  &c. 

Imports  and  exports  for  five  yearii  (inclusive  of  treasure  and  inclusive  of 
trade  with  the  Federated  Malay  States).  Since  1908  the  trade  of  Labuan 
and  Christmas  Island  is  included  : — 


Imports 


Exports 


Yrs. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


From 
U.K. 


From 

Colonies, 

&c. 


From 
Foreign, 
Countries 


£  £  £ 

5,767,400,  19,005,600  16,126,800 

4,385,8001  17,530,700'  14,996,400 

3,892,124'  17,472,618  15,193,740 

4,568,615'  22,008,041  15.941,920 

4,759,064j  24,802,434  16,875,851 


Total 


£        I  £      '        £        '        £ 

40,899,800  8,823,000  9,672,800  17,122,800  35,618,600 
36,912,900'  7,584,900  10,032,30014,296,500  31,945,400 
30,558,4821  7,488,700  9,962,200  15, 353,800|32,804,700 
42,521,576  10,190,123  10,681,821  10,950,197  37,822.141 
46,437,349J10,022, 758  11,875,095  l7,9S9,293'39,S87;i46 


These  exi>orts  do  not  include  coal  supplied  to  ships'  bunkers,  ships'  stores,  telegraph 
cables,  &c.,  materials  for  building  and  repairing  vessels,  nor  opium  sent  to  Johore  for  con- 
sumption tliere  piior  to  1910. 

Trade   of  the    Straits  Settlements  during  two  years  (inclusive  of  inter- 
colonial trade  and  treasure) : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Singapore    . 
Penang 
Malacca 
Labuan 

£ 

31,872,0631 

12,082,6421 

776,399 

167,696 

£ 

33,272,4001 

15,305,4041 

904,353 

146,869 

£ 

27,408,6541 

11.724,9981 

787,243 

141,995 

£ 
28,032,7741 
13,819,2811 
871,539 
125,343 

1  Imports  into  Cliristmas  Island,  32,6S9/.  in  1910,  and  6,065/.  in  1911;  Exports  from, 
413,244/.  in  1910,  and  383,4387.  in  1911  ;  Imports  into  Bindings,  44,8347.  in  1910,  and 
1,7857.  in  1911 ;  exports,  36,9707.  in  1910,  and  10,1527.  in  1911,  are  included  under  Singa- 
pore and  Penang  respectively. 

The  most  important  imports  and  exports  in  1911,  exclusive  of  inter-settle- 
ment trade,  were  : — 


1911 

Imports 

1911 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

Machinery,  Hardware  and 

Tin 

10,737,716 

Ironware,  <fec.  . 

853,059 

Spices      .... 

1,600,088 

Rice 

5,572,472 

Gambler  .... 

502,618 

Opium         .... 

1,735,150 

Gums        .... 

4.279,909 

Fish 

1,275,477 

Tapioca  and  Sago    . 

1,007,649 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  ^Cigarettes 

1,063,959 

Rattans    .... 

515,140 

Sugar  

831,230 

Copra       .... 

1,984,111 

Cotton  Piece  Goods    . 

1,903,471 

Preserved  Pineapples 

288,806 

Coal 

851,717 

Hides       .... 

445,264 

Petroleum   . 

202,313 
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Most  of  the  imports  are  re-exported. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  classes  of  trade — passing,  transit,  actual ;  passing  trade 
being  goods  in  vessels  merely  passing  through  Singapore  for  China,  &c. ;  transit  trade, 
goods  changing  bottom  at  Singapore,  or  landed  and  stored  awaiting  re-shipment.  These 
two  classes  of  trade  are  not  included  in  the  import  and  export  statistics,  except  as 
regards  Para  rubber  from  the  Malaj'  Peninsula  which  is  treated  as  imports  and  included 
in  tlie  exjtort  figures  when  sent  out.  Actual  trade  may  be  defined  as  goods  brought 
for  sale  into  Singapore  and  purchased  there,  either  for  consumption  or  for  sale  to 
other  places  whither  they  are  said  to  be  exported.  The  trade  is  a  transit  trade  in  the  sense 
only  that  what  is  imported  is  exported  without  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture. 
Exchange  fluctuations  affect  the  value  of  past  statistical  results,  in  times  of  low  exchange 
the  dollar  value  of  goods  having  their  origin  in  gold  countries  being  enhanced;  the  same 
probably  holding  good,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  produce  exported,  but  the  dollar 
value  having  been  fixed  early  in  1906  at  2s.  4d.,  this  is  the  rate  adopted  since. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  for  five 
years,  the  imports  including  produce  from  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  other 
eastern  places,  tran.shipped  at  Singapore,  which  is  thus  entered  as  the  place 
of  export : — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910        ' 

1911 

1912 

Imports  (consignments) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into  U.K.  from   the 

Straits      .         .        .    \ 

7,892,703 

8,071,981 

11,584,717 

12,903,048 

1  14,933,943 

Exports  of  British  pro- 

; 

duce  to  the  Straits  . 

3,382,219 

3,370,069 

4,142,832 

4,39S,0-.5 

1    5,026,391 

Exports  of  foreign  and 

Colonial  produce  to 

the  Straits 

63,388 

65,673 

102,919 

105,688 

117,962 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911  were  tin, 
7,566,H30Z.  (in  1900,  3,364,718/.)  ;  rubber,  3,354,761Z.;  sago  and  sago 
meal  and  flour,  251,245Z. ;  Cassava  powder  and  tapioca,  185,577/  ;  gutta 
percha,  191,290Z. ;  spices,  190,670/.  The  principal  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  : —  cottons  and  cotton  yarn,  1,571,757/.  ;  iron  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  556,452/.  ;  machinery,  245,049/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at  tlie  ports  of  the  Colony 
during  1911,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  9,849,  with  a  tonnage  of 
12,047,991  tons.  The  number  of  native  craft  was  20,026,  with  a  tonnage 
of  812,352  tons.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  of 
the  colony  and  dependencies  was  9,849,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,038,913  tons, 
and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  20,072,  with  a  tonnage  of  825,321 
tons. 

Communications. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Singapore  to  Woodlands  on  the  Johore  Straits, 
communication  between  "Woodlands  and  Johore  being  maintained  by  steam 
ferries.  The  Perak  State  Railway  extends  from  Parit  Buntar  in  Krian  to 
Kuala  Prai  in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  are  steam  ferries  to  Penang, 
There  is  a  railway  from  Malacca  to  Tampin  in  the  Negri  Sembilan,  All  the 
railways  have  a  gauge  of  one  metre,  and  connect  with  the  Federated  Malay 
States  Railway  system,  a  continuation  of  which  through  Johore  was 
opened  in  1909.  There  are  electric  tramway  sj^stems  in  Singapore  and 
Penang.  There  are  cables  connecting  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang,  and 
land  lines  from  Singapore  to  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Penang,  and  from  Malacca 
to  Tampin, 

In  1911,  8,157,968  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  posted,  and 
6,951,721  delivered. 

In  Labuan  there  is  a  railway  3  4  miles  long,  used  chiefly  for  the  transport 
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of  coal  from  the  mines  to  Victoria  Harbour.     From  Labuan  there  are  telegraph 
lines  connectiug  with  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Sandakan,  and  the  Continent. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  are  eleven  banks  with  establishments  in  the  Colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1911,  was 
756,538  dollars,  equivalent  to  88,263Z. 

The  dollar,  value  2s.  4c^. ,  is  the  standard  coin  of  the  Colony,  and  with 
the  half-dollar  and  the  British  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
any  amount.  Subsidiary  silver  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces ;  copper 
coins  are  cents,  half-cents,  and  quarter- cents.  On  December  31,  1911, 
Government  currency  notes  to  the  value  of  4,300,252/.  (.$36,859,310)  were 
in  circulation  in  the  Colony  and  Federated  Malay  States. 

The  measure  of  length  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard, 
with  its  divisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre. 
The  native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use.     Commercial  weights  are  :— 
1  Kati      =   16  Tahil=         1^  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  Pikul    =100  Kati  =     133Ubs. 
1  Koyan=   40  Pikul  =  5, 333^    ,, 
The  kati  of  1|  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.     Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Malay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
24  Spanish  dollars,  or -9,984  grains.     This  gives  142-628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  pikul,  add  5,705-143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.     The  measures 
of  capacity  throughout  the  Colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chupak  or 
quart. 

THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and 
Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  under 
British  protection.  The  officer  administering  the  Government  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  is  ex  officio  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner  for  these  States  and  the 
other  Malay  States  in  the  Britisli  sphere. 

High  Commissioner. — Sir  A.  H.  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Secretary  for  the  Federated  Malay  States.— '^Kr  E.  L.  Brockman, 
K.C.M.G. 

Resident  of  Per  ale. — W.  P.  Hume  (acting). 
,,  SUdngor.—K.  G.  Watson,  C.M.G. 

,,  Negri  Semhilan.—k.  H.  Lemon  (acting). 

,,  Pahanq. — E.  J.  Brewster. 

In  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong,  which  State  was  subsequently 
amalgamated  with  other  States  to  form  the  Confederation  of  Negri  Sem- 
bilan, Residents  were  appointed  in  1874,  with  a  staff  of  European  officers 
who?e  duty  was  to  aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  exercise  executive 
functions.  The  supreme  authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Sultan,  the  Resident,  the  Secretary  to  the  Resi- 
dent (if  there  is  one),  and  some  of  the  principal  Malay  chiefs  and  Chinese 
merchants.  The  Residents  are  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  High  Commissioner. 

In  1883  the  relations  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  the  small  Native 
States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca  were  consolidated.  These  States  were  con- 
federated in  1889,  under  the  name  of  .Negri  Sembilan  (signifying  Nine 
States).  In  January,  1895,  Sungei  Ujong  (including  Jelebu,  which  had  been 
administered  by  a  Collector  and  Magistrate  under  the  Resident  of  Sungei  Ujong 
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since  1888)  and  Negri  Sembilan  were  placed  under  one  Resident ;  and  in  Jnly, 

1895,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  administrations  were  amalgamated. 
The  new  federation,  which  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Negri  Sembilan,  com- 
prises the  states  of  Sungei  Ujong,  Sri  Menanti,  Johol,  Jelebii,  Rembau  and 
Tampin.  In  1887,  by  agreement  with  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his 
foreign  relations,  &c.,  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government.  This  was 
followed  by  a  further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultan), 
under  which  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Pahang  is 
situate  on  the  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.    In  July, 

1896,  the  treaty  between  the  four  Protected  Native  States,  Perak,  Selangor, 
Pahang,  and  Negri  Sembilan,  and  the  British  Government  came  into  force 
by  which  the  administrative  federation  of  these  States  under  a  Chief 
Secretary  is  provided  for,  and  the  States  agree  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
troops  for  service  in  the  Colony  should  His  Majesty's  Government  be  at 
war  with  any  foreign  nation. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  approximately: — Perak, 
7,800  sq.  miles;  Selangor,  3,156  sq.  miles;  Negri  Sembilan,  2,550  sq. 
miles  ;  Pahang,  14,000  square  miles  ;  total,  27,506  sq.  miles.  Perak,  by 
recent  agreement  with  Siam,  has  been  extended  hj  about  1,000  square  miles 
(included  in  tlie  figures  given  above). 

Population  census  1911:  Perak,  494,057  (344,238  males  and  149,819 
females);  Selangor,  294,035  (220,939  males  and  73,096  females);  Negri 
Sembilan,  130,199  (87,651  males  and  42,548  females);  Pahang,  118,708 
(72,234  males  and  46,474  females)  ;  total  1,036,999,  (725,062  males,  and 
311,937  females).  The  population  contained  420,840  Malays,  433,244 
Chinese,  172,465  natives  of  India,  3,284  Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
2,649  Eurasians.  The  preponderance  of  males  over  females  is  due  to  the 
number  of  Chinese  immigrants.  The  largest  town  in  the  States  is  Kuala 
Lumpor  (in  Selangor)  with  about  47,000  inhabitants. 

The  military  force  of  the  States  consists  of  a  battalion  of  Sikhs  and 
Pathans  known  as  the  Malay  States  Guides,  to  which  is  attached  an  artillery 
corps  armed  with  field  guns.  The  strength  on  Jan.  1,  1912  was  853,  commanded 
by  11  European  officers.  The  police  force  comprised  2,882  men,  including 
70  European  officers  and  inspectors,  besides  141  detectives.  The  Malay 
portion  of  the  force  included  1  assistant  commissioner,  236  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  955  constables,  while  the  Indian  establishment  comprised  2 
native  officers,  182  non-commissioned  officers  and  1,241  constables. 

In  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  in  1911,  there  were 
27  English  schools  maintained  or  assisted  by  Government,  and  322  Malay 
Vernacular  schools,  with  17,007  scholars.  The  total  number  of  schools  was 
369,  with  22,566  enrolled  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  18,384. 

The  laws  in  force  in  each  State  of  the  Federation  are  contained  in 
enactments  passed  by  the  State  Councils,  up  to  December,  1909,  and  from 
that  date,  where  more  than  one  State  is  affected,  by  the  Federal  Council. 
This  Council  consists  of  the  High  Commissioner  as  President,  the  Chief 
Secretary'-,  the  Sultans  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Pahang,  the  Yam  Tuan  of 
Negri  Sembilan,  the  four  British  Residents  and  four  unofficial  mem- 
bers, and  in  addition  to  legislation  deals  with  the  annual  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditure.  All  legislative  enactments  are  submitted  to  the 
High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  courts 
in  the  States  are  : — (1)  The  Supreme  Court,  comprising  the  Court  of  a 
Judicial  Commissioner  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  (2)  The  Court  of  a 
Magistrate  of  the  first  class.  (3)  The  Con  it  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  second 
class.     (4)  The  Court  of  a  Kathi  and  the  Court  of  Assistant  Kathi.     (5)  The 
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Court  of  a  Penghulii.  The  Conn  of  Appeal  consists  of  two  or  more  Jndicial 
Commissioners,  the  chief  Jndicial  Commissioner  being  President.  There 
is  a  final  appeal  in  civil  matters  to  the  Privy  Conncil. 

The  nnmber  of  cases  of  mnrder,  homicide,  robbery,  &c.,  reported  in  1909, 
was  943,  with  306  discoveries  ;  in  1910,  799,  with  208  discoveries  ;  in  1911, 
898,  with  250  discoveries.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  on  December  31, 
1911,  was  1,259. 

Efficient  Government  hospitals  are  established  in  all  districts,  with 
separate  hospitals  for  Europeans,  A  very  complete  Institute  of  Medical 
Research  has  been  established  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  States  were  as  follows  for  1910  and  1911 : 


Revenue 
1910 


Perak 
Selangor    . 
Negri  Seuibilan 
Paliang 

Total  . 


£ 

1,600,143 

1,077,866 

241,100 

118,743 


3,097,851 


Expenditure 
1910 


Revenue 
1911 


£ 

1,407,066 

913,710 

2-27.630 

204,765 


£ 

2,226,509 

1,525,227 

293,115 

132,241 


Expenditure 
1911 

£ 

1,525,227 

1,017,000 

206,386 

192,194 


2,753,171 


4,177,092 


2,940,807 


Leading  items  of  revenue  in  1911  were— customs,  1,319,870Z.  ;  land 
revenue  (excluding  land  sales),  206,653^.;  railway  receipts,  821,308^.; 
licences,  1,117,017/.;  forests,  70,485Z.  ;  and  of  expenditure  —  railways, 
880,893Z.  ;  public  works,  684,724/.  Public  debt  nil.  Estimated  revenue  in 
1912  was  4,678,606/.  Estimates,  1913- revenue,  4,280,000/.  ;  expenditure, 
5,720,000/. 

The  staple  cultivations  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  may  be  said  to  be 
coconuts,  rice,  rubber,  sugar,  tapioca,  coti'ee,  pepper,  gambler,  and  nipah 
palms.  The  Krian  irrigation  works  in  Perak  irrigate  70,000  acres  of  rice 
(padi)  land  and  supply  drinking  water  to  the  district.  The  canal  is  21  miles 
long  with  16i  miles  of  branches  and  188^  miles  of  distributory  channels.  The 
total  area  planted  with  rubber  at  the  end  of  1911  was  352,974  acres,  and 
with  coconuts,  142,774  acres.  The  forests  produce  excellent  timber,  besides 
gutta-percha,  oils,  resins,  and  canes.  In  1911  the  total  quantity  of  timber 
and  firewood  taken  from  the  forests,  on  which  royalty  was  paid,  was  412,568 
tons  ;  of  firewood,  free  of  royalty,  for  use  of  mining,  295,048  tons.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Forest  Department  for  1911  amounted  to  70,485/.  The 
duty  on  the  export  of  tin  forms  the  largest  item  of  the  revenue  of  the 
States  on  the  West  Coast.  In  1911  the  tin  export  amounted  to  45,363 
tons,  to  the  value  of  8,132,872/.  sterling.  In  1911,  9,228  ounces  of  gold 
were  produced  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Besides  gold  and  tin,  many 
minerals  are  found,  including  lead,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
arsenic,  manganese,  plumbago,  silver,  zinc,  and  coal. 

The  trade  (excluding  bullion  and  specie)  was  as  follows  in  1911  : — 


Imports 
Exports 


Perak 


Sehingor 


Negri 
Sembilan 


Pahang 


£ 
3,424,649 

6,480,232 


£ 

3,523,551 
5,534,883 


£ 
549,380 
982,584 


£ 

265,783 
570,669 


Total 

£ 

7,763,363 
13,568,368 


Chief  items  of  import,  1911  :— rice,  1,607,259/.  ;  opium,  801,352/.  :  live 
animals,  297,730/.  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  343.515/.  ;  cotton  piece  goods, 
283,382/.  ;  sugar,  150,759/.  ;  spirits,  152,189/.  :  petroleum,  138,650/.  ;  iron- 
ware, 210,907/.  ;   cycles,  motor  cars,  kc,  154,542/.  ;   machinery,  218,327/. 
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Chief  exports,  1911  :  cultivated  rubber,  4,658,631Z.  ;  copra,  151,002/.  ;  sugar, 
27,456^.  ;  rice,  87,847/.  ;  and  tin  and  tin  ore,  8,132,872/.  Bullion 
and  specie  imported,  1911,  332,010/  ;  exported,  36,449/.  Imports 
(excluding  bullion  and  specie),  1911,  from  U.  K.,  736,035/.  ;  other  British 
possessions,^  164,323/.  ;  foreign  countries,  299,434/.  Exports  to  U.  K., 
2,870,934/.  (largely  rubber);  other  British  possessions,  282,582/.^;  foreign 
countries,   311,342/. 

Shipping,  1911  (excluding  native  craft) :  entered,  4,836  vessels,  1,936,763 
tons;  cleared,  4,831  vessels,  1,933,566  tons.  Native  craft,  entered,  6,590 
vessels,  125,851  tons;  cleared,  6,696  vessels,  126,040  tons. 

There  were  in  the  4  States  in  1911,  1,998  miles  of  metalled  cart  roads  and 
1,540  miles  of  bridle  roads  and  paths.  Length  of  railways  open  in  1911, 
559  miles  2  chains,  including  the  line  (21  miles)  to  Malacca.  Branch  lines 
connect  the  j)rincipal  mining  centres  with  the  sea  and  river  ports.  The 
Johore  State  Eailway  (Gemas-Johore  Bahrii)  120  miles  and  72  chains,  which 
connects  the  Federated  Malay  States  trunk  line  with  the  Singapore  Govern- 
ment Railway,  was  opened  on  July  1,  1909,  thereby  making  through  com- 
munication from  Penang  to  Singapore.  The  whole  cost  of  railway  construc- 
tion has  been  met  from  revenue.  All  the  lines  have  a  gauge  of  1  metre. 
There  are  69  post  offices  and  33  other  places  for  postal  business.  In  1911, 
12,715,876  postal  packets  (excluding  parcels  and  registered  letters)  were 
received  and  delivered.  In  1911  there  were  1,711  miles  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  line  (6,162  miles  of  wire)  under  the  Post  Office  department.  The 
post  and  telegraph  receipts  (including  stamp  sales)  amounted  to  82,218/., 
and  expenditure  to  83,968/.  The  current  money  consists  of  Straits  Settle- 
ments dollars  -with  subsidiary  silver  and  copper  coins.  In  February,  1906, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  was  fixed  at  2s.  Ad.  or  60  dollars  =71.  Currency 
notes  and  bank  notes  also  circulate,  and  the  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for 
any  amount  at  the  above  rate.  Weights  and  measures  (as  well  as  currency) 
are  as  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 


OTHER  BRITISH  PROTECTED  MALAY  STATES. 
By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam  signed  at  Bangkok  on 
March  10,  1909,  Siam  transferred  to  Great  Britain  the  rights  of  suzerainty  and 
such  rights  of  protection,  administration  and  control,  as  she  had  possessed 
over  the  tract  of  territory  Ijang  to  the  north  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
and  embracing  the  whole  of  Trengganu,  all  but  the  north-east  corner  of 
Kelantan,  the  greater  part  of  Kedah,  logetLor  with  Palit  or  Perils,  parts  of 
Rahman  and  Legeh,  and  adjacent  islands.  Gieat  Britain  agreed  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Siamese  International  Courts  till  the  new 
Siamese  codes  c<mie  into  force,  when  the  system  shall  cease.  Great  Britain 
undertook  to  facilitate  railway  construction  so  that  Siamese  Railways  may 
be  connected  with  lines  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  A  mixed  Siauicse 
and  British  Commission  is  delimiting  the  new  frontier.  These  new  territories 
comprise  an  area  of  about  15,600  square  miles,  and  contain  a  population 
of  about  720,000. 

Kelantan,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Penin.sula,  hns  an  area  estimated  at  5,-^00 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  286,750,  including  15,000  Siamese  and  10,000 
Cliinese.  Kota  Bharu,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  State  has  a 
hereditai-y  Rajah.  Each  village  has  its  own  head  man,  who  is  resiion&ible  to  a  circle  hea<! 
man,  the  circles  being  in  turn  grouped  Into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  district  officer. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  Shafti  Mohammedanism,  the  State  being  divided  into  250  Mukim 
or  parishes.  A  Government  elementary  school  exists  at  Kota  Bharu  with  an  averaj^e 
daily  attendance  in  1911  of  117  pupils;   also  a   Government-aided  school  and  a  Chinese 

1  Excluding  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca. 
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scliool  where  English  is  taught.  Five  new  schools  were  opened  during  1911.  The  Court 
of  the  Rajah,  and  a  central  Court  are  at  Kota  Bharu  and  other  Courts  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  police  force  of  2/7  men  (1011),  commanded  by  a  Malay  Raja 
assisted  by  a  Bcitish  officer.  Offences  discovered  during  1911,  3,786;  convictions,  2,381. 
Admitted  to  prisons  during  year,  437.  The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1911  amounted  to 
487  674  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  to  574,850  dollars.     Public  debt,  143,860  dollars. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  About  127.000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Chief 
products,  rice,  coconuts  (and  copra),  betel  nuts,  rubber,  resin  andgharu,  rattan,  bamboo, 
pepper,  tapioca,  sugar-cane,  and  maize.  A  large  part  of  the  State  is  covered  with 
Um<ile  comprising  numerous  kinis  of  serviceable  timber.  The  State  supports  cattle 
(estimated  at  120,000  head),  buffaloes  (25,000),  shoep,  goats,  and  poultry.  The  mineral 
resources  comprise  gold,  galena,  pyrites,  and  tin.  Extensive  planting  and  mining 
concessions  are  held  by  British  companies.  The  principal  manufacturing  industines 
are  silk  weaving,  boat-building,  and  brick-making.  In  1911,  total  exports,  1,d9.),,9o 
dollars,  total  imports,  2,482,871  dollars.  Chief  exports,  1911  :  Cattle,  sheep  and  goats, 
'^00  316  dollars;  betel  nuts,  175,521  dollars;  fish,  123,162  dollars  ;  gold,  11  .,890  dollars  ; 
copra  553  957  dollars  ;  Para  rubber,  106,513  dollars.  Chief  imports,  1911  :  Opmm,  6(1 .  o 
dollars;  salt,  68,115  dollars;  gambler,  20,195  dollars;  kerosene,  51,159  dollars;  cotton 
goods,  273,674  dollars;  silk  goods,  147,216  dollars  ;  silver  specie,  419,51  <  dollars ;  Machinery, 
55,746  dollars. 

Tonnage  of  steamships  inwards  and  outwards,  1911,  133,697  tons.  _ 

Over  6  000  craft  are  registered.  There  is  regular  steamship  communication  with 
Bangkok  and  Singapore.  Roads  extend  only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  communica- 
tion inland  is  by  the  rivers.  Kota  Bharu  is  in  direct  telegraphic  communication  with 
Bangkok  and  Penang  and  possesses  a  telephone  service.  There  are  (1911)  4  post  offices 
in  the  state  113,958  letters,  postcard^  parcels,  &c.,  and  5,088  telegrams  were  received  and 
despatched  in  the  year.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Straits  Settlements  dollar. 
British  Adviser.— J.  S.  Mason. 

TrPTiefi'ami  with  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles  has  a  population  as  recorded 
at  the  cenlus,  1911,  of  154,073.  Capital,  Kuala  Trengganu,  population,  14,000.  There  are 
no  main  roa-ls,  railways,  or  telegraphs.  Communication  with  the  interior  is  by  rivers,  and 
good  native  paths,  the  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism.  The  industries  are 
Similar  to  those  of  Kelantan,  and  the  country  is  of  the  same  general  character. 
Chief  exports,  1911  :  fish,  577,986  dollars;  tin  ore,  4-57,086  dollars  ;  padi,  26M03  do  lars  ; 
copra,  225,708  dollars  ;  black  pepper,  160,351  dollars.  Chief  imports  :  rice,  350,104  dollars  ; 
cotton  piece  goods,  76,164  dollars  ;  and  opium,  64,120  dollars. 
British  Agent.— Vf.  D.  Scott. 

Kedah  on  the  western  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  north  of  Province  Wellesley 
and  Perak,  has  an  area  of  3,800  square  miles.  The  population  (censu.s  1911)  is  245,986  of 
whom  195,411  were  Malays,  33,746  Chinese,  8,135  Siamese,  and  6,074  Indian.s^  The  capital 
is  Alor  Star  on  the  Kedah  River,  about  six  miles  from  Penang  by  sea.  The  Sultan,  Abdul 
Hamid  Halimshah,  who  succeeded  in  1881,  is  assisted  in  administering  the  country  by  a 
State  Council  of  five  members,  of  whom  the  Adviser,  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  one  There  are  17  Europeans  in  the  Government  service.  The  police  force,  dis- 
tributed in  39  stations,  has  a  strength  of  452  n.en  (principally  Malays)  incluan^  80 
Sikhs  There  are  29  Government  Vernacular  schools  (2,431  pupils),  /  telegraph  offices 
and  11  post  offices.  An  excelleat  telephone  system  extends  throughout  the  State.  A 
metalled  road  connects  Alor  Star  with  Periis,  a  road,  partly  metalled  only,  connects  it 
witii  Singgora  (Siam),  and  a  metalled  road  is  being  made  to  connect  it  with  Province 
AVellesley  Another  metalled  road  is  being  made  connecting  Baling  with  Upper  Perak  m 
one  direction  and  with  Province  Wellesley  in  the  opposite  direction.  Earth  and  metalled 
roads  are  also  being  made  in  South  Kedah.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  extension 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States  railway  system  from  Province  Wellesley  to  Alor  Star,  witli 
possiblv  a  later  extension  to  Periis.  The  construction  of  the  line,  which  should  be 
completed  within  three  years,  has  already  begun.  The  revenue  of  the  State  for  the 
Mahommedan  vear  1329  (circa  1911)  was  1,838,1-52  dollars,  and  the  expenditure,  1,. 04,044 
dollars  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  opium  (42%),  land  rents  (21%),  and  customs 
(137  )  The  principal  produce  of  North  Kedah  is  rice,  and  over  300,000  bushels  of  nee 
and  2  000,000  bushels  of  padi  were  exported  in  1911  to  Penang  for  consumption  m  the 
Malay'  Peninsula  There  are  large  rubber,  coconut  and  tapioca  estates  in  South  Kedah. 
From  the  mines  in  South  Kedah  756  tons  of  tin  and  16  tons  of  wolfram  were  exported  m 
191 1.  About  four  or  five  steamers  ply  daily  between  Penang  and  the  various  ports  of  Kedah. 
' British  Adviser.— ^\  George  UaxweW.  ,,,.,,  ^  ^   ^      4-onr> 

Perlis  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  and  north  of  Kedah  has  an  area  of  about  300 
square  miles  and  a  population  (1911  census)  of  32,746.  Malays  numbered  29,497  of  the 
population,  Chinese  1,627,  and  Siamese  1,388.  Police  force,  56  n.c.o  s  and  men.  The 
principal  agricultural  produce  is  rice.  There  are  valuable  tin  and  guano  deposits.  Ihe 
Raia,  Syed  Alwi,  is  assisted  by  a  State  Council  and  an  adviser  appmnted  by  the  Briti.sh 
Government.  Revenue  year,  1,329  (1911),  131,291  dollars  ;  expenditure,  125,354  dollars. 
British  Adviser.— Meadow >i  Frost. 
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The  State  of  Johore  (area  9,000  square  miles,  population  180,412),  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  in,  in  its  foreign  relations,  controlled  by 
Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  in  1SS5.  Tlie  Sultan  is  H.H.  Ibrahim,  K.C.M.G.  In 
1910,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  a  British  officer  was  appointed  adviser  1o  the  Johore 
Government.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  horn  import  and  export  duties.  Imports  are  opium, 
spirits,  tobacco,  rice,  hardware,  Manchester  goods,  &c.  Exports  are  rubber,  gan.bier, 
pepper,  sago,  tea,  coffee,  gutta-percha,  &c.  Chief  town,  Johor  Bahru,  15  miles  N.  of 
Singapore. 

British  Adviser.— J).  G.  Campbell,  C.M.G. 
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WEIHAIWEI. 

Weihaiwei,  in  tlie  Chiuese  province  of  Shantung,  with  the  adjacent 
waters  was  by  a  Convention  with  the  Chinese  Government,  dated  July  1,  1898, 
leased  to  Great  Britain.  The  territory  leased  comprises,  besides  the  port  and 
bay,  the  island  of  Liu  Kung,  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  a  belt  of  land  10 
English  miles  wide  along  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  bay.  The  boundary  has 
been  demarcated  and  regulations  settled  for  the  management  of  frontier  ati'airs. 
The  area  of  about  285  square  miles  contains  (1911  census)  147,177  inhabitants, 
including  3,000  on  the  island  of  Liu  Kung.  The  native  city  of  Weihaiwei 
is  a  walled  town  with  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  Great  Britain  has  sole  jurisdiction,  except  that  within  the  walled 
city  Chinese  officials  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  defence  of  the  territory.  In  addition,  within  a  zone  extending  east 
from  the  meridian  121"  40'  east'of  Greenwich,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,500 
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square  miles,  Great  Britain  has  the  right  to  erect  fortifications  or  take  any 
measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  territory,  and  to  acquire  sites  neces- 
sary for  water  supply,  communications  and  hospitals.  There  Chinese  adminis- 
tration is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but  only  Chinese  or  British  troops  shall  be 
allowed.  Chinese  war  vessels  retain  the  right  to  use  the  waters,  and  within 
the  territory  such  lands  as  may  be  required  by  Great  Britain  for  public  pur- 
poses shall  be  bought  at  a  fair  price. 

Under  an  Order  in  Council  of  July  24,  1901,  the  territory  is  administered 
by  a  Commissioner.  Legislation  is  by  Ordinances.  The  seat  of  government 
is  at  Port  Edward  on  the  mainland.  There  is  a  High  Court  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Hong  Kong,  and 
provision  is  made  for  courts  of  district  magistrates.  There  are  3  European 
inspectors  of  police,  one  on  the  Island  of  Liu  Kung  and  two  on  the  mainland. 
There  are  3  Chinese  sergeants  and  52  constables  (1911).  In  the  numerous 
villages  the  headmen  system  is  maintained.  At  the  Government  Free 
School  there  were  in  1911  about  70  pupils,  and  about  half-a-dozen  Mission 
schools  have  130  pupils.  There  is  also  a  private  school  in  which  the  sous 
of  Europeans  are  educated.  There  are  manj'^  Chinese  schools  within  the 
territory.    About  6  per  cent,  of  the  inha1)itants  can  read  and  write. 

Revenue  is  derived  from  (1)  a  hand  tax  and  a  road  tax  ;  (2)  junk  registra- 
tion, shipping  dues,  wine  monopoly  ;  (3)  fines  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
For  1911-12  the  actual  revenue  was  $74,673  (6,84.5^.),^  and  the  actual 
expenditure  was  ^153,690  (14,088Z.).  The  grant  in  aid  for  1910-11 
amounted  to  5,000*;.;  for  1911-12  to  6,000Z. ;  for  1912-13,  6,000^. 

The  station  has  not  been  fortified,  but  is  used  as  a  flying  naval  base  and  as 
a  depot,  exercising  ground,  and  sanatorium  for  the  China  squadron,  which 
assembles  at  Weihaiwei  during  the  summer.  No  troops  are  st  itioned  in  its 
territory,  the  Chinese  regiment  having  been  disbanded. 

The  leased  territory,  consisting  of  rocky  hill  ranges  with  fertile  valleys, 
is  most  picturesque  ;  it  is  well  populated,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in 
general  well-to-do.  Cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  (apples,  grapes  and 
apricots)  are  grown,  and  oak-fed  silk  is  produced.  Seedlings  of  fir  trees, 
acacias,  willows,  and  plane  trees  have  done  well.  Those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  are  not  farmers  are  mostly  fishermen.  Some  rope  and  line  making,  boat 
building,  and  stone-cutting  are  carried  on.  The  territory  contains  gold,  and 
a  mining  company  worked  for  more  than  three  years,  but  operations  are  not 
now  carried  on.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  junks  and  steamers.  In  1911,  615 
steamers  of  519,399  tons  entered  the  port,  exclusive  of  Admiralty  colliers 
and  government  transports  ;  422  were  British,  and  193  small  Japanese  and 
Chinese  coasting  boats.  The  imports  are  kerosene,  flour,  cottons,  sugar, 
timber,  beverages,  provisions,  coal.  The  chief  exports  are  ground  nuts 
and  ground  nut  seeds  (in  1911,  181,132  cwts.  exported)  and  salt  fish. 
Weihaiwei  is  a  duty-free  port. 

Good  roads  have  been  made  round  the  coasts  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
Territory.  The  value  of  land  is  rising,  which  is  a  sign  of  tlie  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  There  is  a  regular  weekly  mail  service  to  and  from 
Shanghai.  Many  Europeans  visit  the  place  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  climate,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Far  East. 

Commissioner. — Sir  J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary  to  Government. — R.  Walter. 

District  Officer. — R.  F.  Johnston. 
Rkfkrences. — Annual  Report  on  Weihaiwei. 

Bruce-Mitford  (C.  E.),  The  Territory  of  Weihaiwei.     Shanghai,  1902. 
Johnston  (R.  F.),  Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China.     London,  V.nO. 

Lttcas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  13ritjs]i  Colonies.  Vol.  I.    2nd  ed.    Oxford 
1906. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCENSION  ISLAND. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  of  34  square  miles,  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  700  miles  N.W.  of  St,  Helena.  It  is  entirely 
under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  and  is  fortified.  There  is  an  excellent  sanatorium  up  Green 
Mountain  (2,820  ft.)  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the  island,  whose  health  is 
impaired  from  service  on  the  coast.  There  are  10  acres  under  cultivation, 
producing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  garrison.  The  population  was  estimated 
(1  September,  1912)  at  about  186,  consisting  of  officers,  their  wives  and 
families,  seamen  and  marines,  kroomen,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  servants.  Garrison  station,  Georgetown,  on  north-west 
coast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sand  annually  between  January  and  May.  In  1912,  116  were 
taken  from  500  to  800  lbs.  in  weight  ;  they  are  stored  in  ponds,  and  eventually 
killed  and  distributed  among  the  people,  a  few  being  sent  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  Rabbits,  wild  goats,  and  partridges  are  more  or 
less  numerous  on  the  island,  which  is,  besides,  the  breeding  ground  of  the 
sooty  tern  or  ' '  wideawake, "  these  birds  coming  in  vast  numbers  to  lay  their 
eggs  about  every  eighth  month.  The  island  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union, 
and  is  connected  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  with  St.  Helena,  St. 
Vincent,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Buenos  Aires  ;  with  England  and  with  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  telegraph. 

Commandant. — Captain  G.  Carpenter,  R. M.L.I. 
References, 

Giif  (Mrs.  D.),  Six  Months  in  Ascension.     8.     Loudon,  1878. 
Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

British  East  Africa  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainland  (including 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate),  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Colonial  Office,  together  with  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  still  governed  through  their  Arab  Sultan  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
For  details  as  to  international  agreements,  &c.,  with  regard  to  the  British 
sphere  in  East  Africa,  see  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1907,  pp.  216 
and  217. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate. 

Goveriimeilt. — The  East  Africa  Protectorate  extends  from  the  Umba  to 
the  Juba  River,  and  inland  as  far  as  tlie  borders  of  Uganda.  It  includes 
certain  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  viz. — a  strip  extending 
10  miles  inland  along  the  coast  from  the  German  frontier  to  Kipini,  the 
islands  of  the  Larau  Archipelago,  and  an  area  of  10  miles  round  the  fort 
of  Kismayu,  these  territories  having  been  leased  to  Great  Britain  for  an  annual 
rent  of  17,000Z.  On  April  1,  1905,  it  was  transferred  from  the  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  By  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  November  9,  1906,  the  Protectorate  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  An  Order  in  Council  of 
October  22,  1906,  constituted  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the 
former  consisting  of  1  members,  in  addition  to  the  Governor,   the  latter 
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of  8  official  and  4  unofficial  members.  In  1908  foreign  consular  jurisdiction 
in  the  Zanzibar  strip  of  coast  was  transferred  to  the  British  Court,  and  the 
whole  Protectorate  is  now  virtually  a  British  Crown  Colony.  It  consists 
of  7  provinces  and  a  tract  ol  territory  partially  organised  lying  to  the 
north.  The  provinces  are  each  under  a  provincial  commissioner,  and  are 
divided  into  districts  and  sub-districts,  as  follows :  Seyidie  (capital 
Mombasa),  comprising  the  districts  of  Vanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi  and 
Mwatate,  and  the  sub-districts  of  Rabai  and  Taveta  ;  Ukamba  (capital 
Nairobi),  including  the  districts  of  Kitui,  Kikuyu,  and  Machakos  ;  Tanaland 
(capital  Iiamu),  with  districts  of  Laniu  and  Tana  River  ;  Jubaland  (capital 
Kismayn),  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Kisniayu  and  Gorha  ;  Kenya  (capital 
Fort  Hall)  with  districts  of  Fort  Hall,  Nyeri,  Embu,  and  Meru  ;  Naivasha 
(capital  Naivasha),  including  the  districts  of  Naivasha,  Eldama  Ravine, 
Rumuruti,  Baringo,  Turkhana,  Uasin  Gishn,  and  Southern  Masai  Reserve; 
the  Nyanza  Province  (capital  Kisumu),  including  the  districts  of  Kisumu, 
Lumbwa,  Nandi,  and  North  and  South  Kavirondo,  and  the  Northern 
Frontier  District  with  headquarters  at  Marsabjt  and  posts  at  Kulal  and 
Moyale. 

Area  and  Population.— The  Protectorate  has  an  area  of  about 
250,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  4,038,000,  including 
25,000  Asiatics  and  2,000  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  On  the  coast 
the  Arabs  and  Swahilis  predominate  ;  further  inland  are  races  speaking 
Bantu  languages,  and  non- Bantu  tribes  such  as  the  Masai,  the 
Somalis,  and  the  Gallas.  Mombasa  is  the  largest  town ;  population  about 
30,000,  of  whom  130  are  Europeans.  The  harbour  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is  tlie  terminus  of  the 
Uganda  Railway.  Kilindini  harbour  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  island 
is  the  finest  land-locked  and  sheltered  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  deep  draught.  There  is  good  warehouse 
accommodation  and  a  pier  connected  with  the  Uganda  Railway.  The  two 
principal  rivers  in  the  North  are  the  Tama  and  Juba  which  flow  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  They  are  both  navigable  for  about  400  miles  Ity  shallow- 
draught  steamers.  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Protectorate  administration,  has  14,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  800  are  European  and  3,000  Indian.  There  are  also  400  European 
farmers  and  50,000  natives  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi. 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice.— The  prevailing  religious  beliefs 
are  Pagan  ;  but  on  the  coast  Mohammedanism  has  made  great  progress. 
There  are  many  Christian  mission  societies,  British,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Swedish,  and  American,  two  being  Roman  Catholic.  There  are 
Government  schools  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  and  Uasin  Gishu. 
Legislation  is  by  Ordinances  made  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  High  Court  is  at  Mombasa  and 
sessions  are  held  at  Nairobi,  Naivasha,  Kisumu,  and  other  places.  District 
Courts  presided  over  by  magistrates  are  held  in  each  district.  In  native 
cases  local  ideas  and  customs  are  considered.  The  legal  status  of  slavery 
has  been  abolished  throughout  East  Africa.  In  the  rest  of  the  Protectorate 
slavery  is  non-existent. 

Defence.— The  military  force  consists  of  20  officers  and  1,000  men 
forming  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  King's  African  Rifles  ;  also  two  companies 
of  the  2Qd  battalion.  There  are  1,800  police  under  35  European  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers. 

Finance.— Revenue,  1911-12,  729,078Z.  ;  expenditure,  772,354^.,  which 
included  27,929^.  for  Special  Expenditure  foV  Magadi  ;  grant-in-aid,  190,000?., 
which  included  75,000Z.    special   grant  for  Magadi.       Of   the    revenue    for 
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1911-12,  customs  inland  accounted  for  101,088Z. ;  licences  and  internal 
revenue,  173,617^.  ;  Government  railways,  340,553Z. ;  rents,  23,209Z, ;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  26,594^.  ;  fees  of  court  and  other  fees,  21,142^. 

Agriculture  and  Mining^. — The  agricultural  products  ot  the  lowlands 
are  essentially  tropical,  and  include  rice,  niaize,  various  native  grains, 
casava,  cocoanuts,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  and  Ceara  rubber  is 
now  being  undertaken  on  an  extended  scale.  Cotton  growing  is  receiving 
attention  on  the  banks  of  the  Juba  River.  Other  plants  of  econonjic  value 
are  being  experimented  with.  In  the  highlands  almost  all  crops  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  grown,  viz,  :  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  all  European 
vegetables,  beans,  peas,  linseed,  etc.  There  is  now  a  large  acreage  under 
wheat.  Maize  culture  is  ra[)idly  extending,  and  a  large  export  in  this 
commodity  is  likely  to  be  developed.  Many  coffee  plantations  are  established. 
The  growing  of  black  wattle  is  becoming  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
the  country  and  suitable  land  commands  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
Ostrich  ftirmiug  has  practically  become  an  established  industry.  Sheep 
farming  is  proving  very  })rolitable,  and  many  })ure-brcd  merinos  have  been 
imported.     Dairying  is  also  proving  a  profitable  branch  of  farming. 

The  forest  area  of  the  Protectorate  extends  over  3,200  square  miles,  of 
which  the  tropical  forest  covers  about  183  square  miles,  the  remainder  being 
upland  or  highland,  containing  valuable  timber  trees.  Near  the  coast  are 
mangroves,  and  various  rubber  trees,  besides  ebony,  copal,  and  other  trees. 
The  Taveta  forest,  on  the  German  boundary,  is  supposed  to  contain  useful 
timber.  The  Scrub  forest  which  covers  a  large  lowland  area  is  capable  of 
being  turned  to  useful  purposes.  The  Tana  and  Juba  rivers  are  bordered  by 
trees  of  tropical  growth,  and  the  Witu  forest  timber  trees  and  furniture 
woods.  But  the  valuable  forests  are  within  the  highland  area  to  the  west 
and  north  of  Nairobi.  The  Kenia  forests  of  about  625  squa^je  miles  contain 
cedar,  yellow  woods,  camphor,  jarrah,  cork,  iron -wood,  pillar- wood,  olive, 
and  many  other  useful  species.  The  Aberdare  forests  (about  750  square 
miles)  contain  abundance  of  similar  trees.  The  Man  forest  (about  1,200 
square  miles)  is  incompletely  surveyed,  but  is  known  to  contain  many  ex- 
cellent timber  trees.  The  forest  on  Mount  Elgon  (about  50  square  miles)  is 
little  known. 

The  mineral  resources  are  not  yet  fully  explored,  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  extensive.  There  are  large  deposits  of  natron  in  the  Rift  Valley,  particu- 
larly at  Lake  Magadi,  near  the  border  of  German  East  Africa,  Diatomite 
also  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  same  region.  Gold  has  been  discoveied 
in  S.  Kavirondo,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  Avarrant  mining. 
Graphite  and  marble  are  found  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  various  locali- 
ties, and  limestone  is  worked  at  various  places  for  building  purposes. 
Manganese  is  found  in  the  sandstones  near  the  coast ;  opals  have  been 
found  in  some  of  the  streams  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rift  Valley,  but  up  to 
now  have  not  been  considered  of  commercial  importance. 

In  five  years  land  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Freehold    Leasehold       Total 

Agricul- 
ture 

Grazing       Fibre 

1 

Forest 

Fuel 

1007 
190S 
1909 
1910 
1911 

acres 
32,795 
15,926 
10,348 
6,216 
4,941 

aci'es 

538,573 
432,856 
363,222 
383,382 
603,811 

acres 

571,368 

448,782 

373,570 

389,598 

608,752 

acres 
26,126 

7,323 
18,394 
19,852 

7,370 

acres 

329,219 

374,211 

350,988 

369,746 

601,382 

acres 
214,400 
66,892 
3,362 

acres 

acres 

1,623 

356 

826 

- 
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Commerce,  Shipping,  Communications,  &c.— Imports  (excluding 

government  stores  and  treasure)  and  exports  (including  those  also  of  Uganda, 
German  East  Africa  and  the  Congo),  and  the  gross  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
(excluding  coasting  trade)  : — 

Years  Imports  Exports  Customs        \   Tonnage  entered 

1  '  HlJCl  ClGSrGCl 


1907-08  799,717  494,710  78,718  i      1,756,300 

1908-09  797,158  409,994  |  81,655  l,762,-248 

1909-10  775,246  590,057  i  84,289  1,996,891 

1910-11  1,000,346  962,911  |  99,508  2,566,739 

1911-12  .  1,330,437  1,016,898  i  122,940  2,886,331 

In  1911-12  the  chief  imports  were:  cotton  goods,  394,715Z. ;  grain, 
100,903^.;  provisions,  76,878/.;  machinery,  50,392/.;  sugar,  42,57lZ.; 
wearing  apparel,  40,932Z. ;  iron  and  steelwares,  26,517Z. ;  agricultural 
implements,  24,416Z. ;  spirits  and  liqueurs,  20,406Z.;  other  articles,  552,707^. 

Of  imports,  549,274Z.  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  273,090Z.  from 
British  Possessions  ;  132,613Z.  from  the  United  States  of  America  ;  128,758Z. 
from  Germany  ;  and  85,035Z.  from  Holland.  Of  exports,  409, 944/.  wentto  the 
United  Kingdom;  104,966/.  to  British  Possessions;  148,304/.  to  Germany; 
and  146,132/.  to  France. 

The  vessels  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  under  a  four 
■weekly  mail  contract,  transship  passengers  and  mails  to  the  P.  and  0.  at 
Aden  via  Marseilles  and  the  Suez  Canal  ;  the  Clan  EUerman  and  Harrison 
joint  service  steamers  have  a  four  weekly  service  of  cargo  steamers  from  Liver- 
pool ;  the  Societa  Annonima  Nazionale  have  a  four  weekly  service  between 
Genoa  and  Mombasa  calling  at  the  ports  of  Italian  Somaliland.  The  vessels  of 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times,  call  monthly  at  Mombasa  ;  of  the  German  East  Africa  line  every  three 
Aveeks,  and  the  Union  Castle  line  have  a  four  weekly  service  from  South- 
ampton via  the  Suez  Canal.  Vessels  from  Bombay  call  once  a  fortnight. 
Communication  between  the  ports  of  the  Protectorate  is  kept  up  by  small 
steamers,  owned  by  Messrs.  Cowasjee  Dinshaw  Bros,  at  Aden. 

The  Mombasa- Victoria  (Uganda)  railway  is  a  State  railway  of  the 
Protectorate  ;  length  586  miles,  gauge  39*33  inches.  The  construction  cost 
to  March  31,  1912,  was  5,734,335/.  There  is  a  telegraph  along  the  line, 
and  four  steamers  on  the  Lake  in  connection  with  the  railway.  In  1911-12, 
115,767  tons  of  goods,  exclusive  of  railway  material,  and  442,479  passengers 
were  carried;  revenue,  360,224/.  ;  expenditure,  228,852/. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  Protectorate  (exclusive  of  the  Uganda  Post  Office, 
which  is  worked  by  the  Protectorate  Post  Office)  received  and  despatched 
2,710,593  letters,  packets,  &c.,  and  115,781  telegrams  during  the  year 
1911-12.  The  telegraph  system  has  2,284  miles  of  wire  (exclusive  of 
Uganda).  The  lines  connect  Mombasa  with  Lamu  (200  miles),  with  Kisumu 
(584)  ;  and  Kilindini  (2  miles)  (double  line)  ;  Kisumu  with  Entebbe  (226) 
(75  miles  double  line  in  East  Africa  and  rest  in  Uganda)  ;  Londiani  with 
Eldama  Ravine  (22)  ;  Lumbwa  with  Kericho  (18/:) ;  Nairobi  with  Fort  Hall 
and  Nyeri  (81)  ;  Kibigori  with  Nandi  and  Eldoret  (48)  ;  and  Ruero  with 
Juja  (llj)  ;  Mazeras  and  Eabai  (2  miles).  A  cable  connects  Mombasa  with 
Zanzibar. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — H.  C.  Belfield,  C.M.G. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government. — C.  C.  Bowring,  C.M.G. 

Secretary  to  the  Administration. — W.  J.  Monson. 
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The  Uganda  Protectorate. 

The  territories  now  comprised  within  this  Protectorate  came  under  British 
influence  in  1890,  and  a  portion  of  them  was  for  a  time  administered  by  the 
Imperial  British  East  African  Company.  In  1894  a  British  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  and  some  of  the  adjoining  territories. 
The  present  limits  are  as  follows: — On  the  north,  the  5th  degree  of  north 
lat.  ;  on  the  east,  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  along 
the  north  boundary  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  N.E.  shores  of 
Lake  Victoria  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  German  frontier  and  by  the  1st  degree 
of  south  lat.  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Within  these  boundaries  lie  part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  ^  part  of 
Lake  Albert  Edward,  nearly  all  Lake  Albert,  the  whole  of  Lake  Kioga,  half 
of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  the  course  of  the  Mle  from  its  exit  from  Lake  Victoria 
to  Lado  or  Gondokoro,  where  the  Egyptian  Sudan  commences.  Total 
area  117,681  square  miles.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into 
5  provinces:  (1)  the  Eastern  Province,  comprising  the  districts  of  Karamojo, 
Busoga,  Bukedi,  Lobor,  Teso  and  Lango  ;  (2)  the  Rudolf  Province,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Turkwel,  Turkana,  and  Dabossa  (this  province  is  at 
present  unadministered)  ;  (3)  the  Northern  Province,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Nimule,  Bunyoro,  Gulu,  Chua,  and  Gondokoro  ;  (4)  the  Western  Province, 
comprising  the  districts  Toro  and  Ankole  ;  and  (5)  the  Kingdom  of  Buganda 
with  islands.  Owing  to  sleeping  sickness  the  islands  of  Lake  Victoria  have 
been  entirely  depopulated,  and  the  inhabitants,  numbering  about  20,000, 
settled  on  the  mainland  in  fly- free  districts.  Most  of  the  districts  and  the 
whole  of  the  Kingdom  of  Buganda  are  more  or  less  directly  under  British 
administration  ;  but  the  native  kings  or  chiefs,  whose  rights  are  in  most 
cases  regulated  by  treaties,  are  encouraged  to  conduct  the  government 
of  their  own  subjects.  The  province  of  Buganda  is  recognised  as  a 
native  kingdom  under  a  "Kabaka,"  with  the  title  of  "His  Highness." 
The  present  Kabaka,  H.H.  Daudi  Chua,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Mutesa,  is  a  minor,  and  under  a  regenc}''  of  three  native  chiefs.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  government  by  a  Lukiko,  or  native  assembly.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Buganda,  and  in  Ankole  and  Toro,  purely  native  matters  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Lukiko,  but  in  serious  cases  there  is  an  appeal  to  higher 
courts  ;  an  abridgment  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  is  being  prepared.  For 
Europeans  and  non-natives  justice  is  administered  by  his  Majesty's  courts. 
The  principal  British  representative  is  the  Governor,  who  makes  Ordinances 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and  other  purposes. 
There  are  local  and  special  courts  of  justice,  and  a  High  Court  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  appeal  court  consists  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  for  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  In  1911, 
there  were  831  criminal  cases  tried  ;  37  of  which  were  cases  of  serious 
crime.  There  is  a  battalion  of  the  King's  African  Rifles,  850  rank  and  file, 
and  1,026  armed  constabulary,  under  a  British  Commissioner  of  Police  and 
British  officers.     There  is  also  a  volunteer  reserve  of  101  efficient  Europeans. 

The  total  population  of  Uganda  (year  ending  March  31,  1911)  is  given 
as  2,843,325,  distributed  as  follows  :  Natives,  2,840,469;  Asiatics,  2,216; 
Europeans,  640  (including  15f)  females)  Of  the  Europeans,  the  majority 
(342  males  and  124  females)  are  British  ;  the  French  come  second  in  order. 
Of  the  white  population  203  are  Government  servants.  Among  the  natives 
650,000  (rapidly  diminishing  in  number)  belong  to  the  intelligent, 
civilised  Baganda,  a  race  converted  to  Christianity  by  British  and 
French    missionaries,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  having   1,124  church 

1  Nyanza=  Uganda  equivalent  for  lake. 
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buildings,  46,000  baptized  Christians,  and  about  200,000  adherents. 
Two  Catholic  missionary  societies  have  36  churches,  about  114,400 
baptized  Christians  and  230,000  adherents  ;  besides  806  places  of  Avorship 
with  native  teachers.  There  are  Protestant  schools  with  about  57,000 
children,  and  Catholic  with  about  26,000(1911-12).  The  various  Missionary 
Societies  receive  grants  amounting  to  1,250Z.  towards  scholarships,  &c.,  for 
students  and  teachers.  About  1,700, 000  natives  speak  Bantu  languages  ;  there 
are  a  few  Congo  pygmies  living  near  the  Semliki  river  ;  the  rest  of  the 
natives  belong  to  the"  Masai,  Nilotic,  and  Sudanese  groups.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  except  in  the  Rudolf  region.  Commercial  products  are  cotton, 
the  output  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  sugar,  chillies,  ghee,  ground  nuts, 
coffee,  ivory,  hides  and  skins,  and  rubber,  while  arrowroot  and  cocoa  are  being 
experimentally  cultivated.  Iron  is  found  abundantly  in  I'.unyoro,  and 
Buganda,  copper  in  the  Central  province,  gold  in  unworkable  quantities  in 
a  few  places.  Alum,  graphite,  coalshale,  mica  are  found.  Concessions 
have  been  granted  for  prospecting  and  for  collecting  rubber  in  specified 
districts.  In  1910-11,  imports,  555,3.58Z.  ;  exports,  340,326?.  ;  in  1911-12, 
imports,  624, 537?.  ;  exports,  392,591/.  (inclusive  of  specie).  The  imports 
are  chiefly  provisions,  yarns  and  textiles  (204,500?.  in  1911-12),  ironwork  and 
hardware,  and  apparel.  The  exports  are  chiefly  goat  skins,  hides,  rubber,  chillies, 
ivory,  and  about  230,850?.  worth  of  cotton  (5,247  tons).  The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgian  Congo,  and  India. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  2  years  (ending  March  31)  were  :  1910-11 ; 
revenue,  191,094?.;  expenditure,  252,374?.;  1911-12,  revenue,  203,492?.; 
expenditure,  283,689?.  Grant-in-aid,  1910-11,  96,000?.;  1911-12,  65,000?. 
(not  included  in  the  preceding  revenue  figures). 

The  Fleet  of  the  Marine  Department  consists  of  three  steamers  and  a 
number  of  subsidiary  craft.  One  steamer  on  Lake  Victoria  (the  rest 
of  the  traffic  there  being  under  the  Uganda  Railway  Administration),  another, 
with  a  steam  launch,  lighters  and  dug-out  canoes  constitutes  the  Lake  Kioga 
service,  while  the  third  sails  between  Butiaba  on  Lake  Albert  and  Nmmle. 

The  British  headquarters  are  at  Entebbe  (population,  9,569),  the  ad- 
ministrative capital  of  Uganda  ;the  native  capital  of  Uganda  is  at  Mengo 
Kampala  (population,  32,441).  Nile  steamers  from  Khartum  ply  to  Gon- 
dokoro,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Protectorate.  The  railway 
steamers  visit  Entebbe,  Port  Bell,  and  Jinja  weekly,  and  make  fortnightly 
voyages  round  the  Lake.  Vessels  also  ply  on  Lake  Albert  and  the  Nile  to 
Nimule.  A  short  railwav,  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  Uganda  Railway,  of  52 
miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  from  Jinja  to  Namasigali,  a  point  on 
the  Nile  below  the  rapids.  It  was  formally  opened  for  business  on  January 
1,  1912.  This  railway  is  known  as  the  Busoga  Railway  and  was  built  to 
deal  with  the  cotton  output  in  the  regions  round  Lake  Kioga. 

In  June,  1912,  East  Alrica  received  a  loan  of  500,000?.  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  Uganda's  share  amounts  to  125,000?.  and  will  be  devoted  to 
a  railway  connecting  Kampala  with  Port  Bell,  its  port  on  Lake  Victoria  (a 
distance  of  some  7h  miles),  and  to  the  improvement  of  communication  in  the 
Eastern  Province,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  conditions  of  cotton  transport. 
A  mail  service  by  relays  of  runners  radiates  from  Entebbe,  and  is  being 
extended.  Money  and  postal  orders  and  parcel  post  exchange  systems  are 
working  in  several  districts.  The  Sudan-Egyptian  telegraph  and  telephone 
system  is  established  to  Gondokoro.  The  telegraph  line  is  extended  to 
Wadelai  and  to  Nimule,  110  miles  from  Gondokoro.  The  length  of  telegraph 
line  in  the  Protectorate  is  891  miles,  .with  14  telegrai^h  offices  and  7 
telephone  stations. 

The  currency  is  based  on  the  Indian  rupee,  and  consists  of  silver  rupees 
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witli  nickel  cent,  and  half-cent  pieces.  There  are  also  in  circulation  nick 
10-cent  pieces,  and  silver  50  and  25-cent  pieces.  British  sovereigns  and  E. 
Africa  Government  currency  notes  of  500,  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  rupee 
circulate.  New  cental  coins  were  issued  during  1907-08. _  The  4  and  2 
anna  silver,  and  quarter-annii  copper  coins  have  been  called  in.  The  Savings 
Bank  had  3,597/.  deposits  and  306  depositors  on  March  31,  1912.  The 
National  Bank  of  India  (Limited)  has  branches  at  Entebbe,  Kampala,  Jinja, 
and  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  has  opened  a  branch  at  Kampala. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  Frederick  John  Jackson, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Chief  Secretary.— U.  E.  Wallis,  C.M.G. 

Zanzibar  Protectorate, 

Sultan  and  Government— The  Sultan,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
Seyyid,  Seyyid  Khalifa  bin  Hanib  (born  1879),  succeeded  on  the  abdication 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Ali  bin  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed,  December  9,  1911. 
Six  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Sultanate  were  : — Burghash,  Khalifa  bin 
Said,  Ali  biu  Said  (1890),  Hamed  bin  Thwain  (1893),  Hamoud  bin  Mohamed 
(1896),  and  Ali  bin  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  (1911). 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muskat  at 
various  dates  between  1698  and  1807,  partly  by  conquest  from  the  Portuguese 
and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  held  as  an  appanage  oi  Muskat 
until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Said,  when,  on  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession  arising 
between  his  sons  Seyyid  Thwain,  of  Muskat,  and  Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar, 
the  dominions  in  Africa  Avere  made  independent  and  confirmed  under  Majid 
by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General  of 
India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the 
Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  and  indefinitely  inland, 
from  Warsheikh,  in  3°  N.  lat.,  to  Tunghi  Bay,  in  10°  42'  S.  lat.  The 
Sultan's  dominions  were,  however,  gradually  restricted  until  (1890)  they 
included  only  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  the  coast  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Protectorate  up  to  ten  miles  inland,  of  which  his  Highness 
is  still  the  titular  sovereign.  The  more  important  ports  on  the  Somali 
(Benadir)  Coast,  which  were  leased  to  Italy,  have  been  purchased  outright 
by  that  Government. 

In  October,  1891,  a  regular  Government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar,  with 
a  British  representative  as  First  Minister.  In  1908  Captain  Barton  was 
appointed  First  Minister.  A  7*  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  is  imposed  on  all 
imports. 

Area,  Population,  Religion.— Area  of  Zanzibar  640  square  miles, 
Pemba  380  square  miles.  Population  of  Zanzibar  1911,  115,477,  Pemba 
83,437.  The  Arabs,  about  10,000,  are  the  principal  landlords  and  em- 
ployers of  labour.  The  black  population  is  mostly  Swahili,  but  there  are 
representatives  of  nearly  every  African  tribe.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign 
population,  mostly  engaged  in  trading.  There  are  about  230  Europeans, 
comprising  121  Englishmen,  35  Germans,  a  few  Americans,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Greeks,  and  Rumanians;  about  10,000  British  Indian  subjects, 
through  whose  hands  almost  the  whole  trade  of  East  Africa  passes. 
Zanzibar  town  has  a  population  of  35,000. 

Most  of  the  natives  are  Mohammedans  (Suniiis  of  the  Shafi  school),  the 
Sultan  and  relatives  are  of  the  Ibadhi  sect.     There  are  3  Christian  Missions  : 
The  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa  (Church  of  England),  the  Catholic 
Mission  (Roman  Catholic),  and  the  Friends'  Industrial  Mission. 
There  is  a  hospital  at  the  Universities  Mission. 
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Justice. — For  the  administration  of  justice  in  Zanzibar,  one  Court,  His 
Britannio  Majesty's,  consisting  of  a  Judge  and  one  or  more  Assistant 
Judges,  deals  with  all  actions  to  which  a  British,  or  British  protected, 
person  or  the  subject  of  a  foreign  PoAver  is  a  party,  and  others,  the 
Sultan's  Local  Courts,  deal  with  cases  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
are  alone  concerned. 

Appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court  of  Bombay,  many  of  the  cases  tried  be'ng  cases  affecting 
British  Indians,  in  whose  hands  is  a  large  pioportion  of  the  trade  of  Zanzibar.  The 
British  Court  l»as  also  certain  Admiralty  .iurisdiction  by  virtue  of  the  Zanzibar  Order 
in  Council,  1906.  Since  1P02  the  tliree  British  Judges  sitting  at  Zanzibar  have  acted  as 
the  Appeal  Court  for  all  appeals  from  the  High  Courts  of  East  Africa,  Uganda  and 
Nyasaland.  The  Judges  of  these  Courts  are  also  members  of  this  Appeal  Court,  and 
sit  when  required. 

The  Sultan's  Courts,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Legal  Member  of  Council, 
administer  justice  in  the  town  of  Zanzibar  by  two  European  Magistrates,  assisted  by  Arab 
Kathis.  In  Pemba,  and  the  country  districts,  criminal  or  civil  cases  are  tried  by  a 
Magistrate  or  a  Collector,  or  Assistant  Collector.  The  final  appeal,  in  all  cases,  lies  to 
the  British  Judge  sitting  as  Sultan's  Judge. 

Defence. — Tlie  regular  army  was  disbanded  in  October  1906  and  a  police  force  400-500 
strong  was  established  in  its  place,  under  the  comuiand  of  a  British  officer  :  a  detachment 
of  two  companies  of  the  King's  African  Rifles  was  at  the  same  time  drafted  to  Zanzibar 
from  British  East  Africa. 

Finance  and  Commerce. — The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from 
customs  dues  and  taxes  on  produce,  chiefly  cloves,  copra  and  ivory.  The 
Sultan's  privy  purse  is  kept  separate  from  the  general  revenue,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  administration  and  improvement 
of  the  country.  All  the  public  expenditure  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General. 


Revenue  from 

Total  Revenue 

Customs 

(excluding  loans) 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907 

1.5.3,308 

2i7,51.3 

188,687 

1908 

97,818 

166,088 

219,685 

1909 

127,9.50 

204,863 

189,014 

1910 

107,077 

181,705 

192,925 

1911 

109,667 

237,422 

207,951 

Public  debt  at  end  of  1911,  72,270Z. 

The  chief  product  of  the  island  is  cloves,  of  which  180,905  cwt.  were 
[exported  in  1911.     The  preparation  of  copra  is  extending.      Tea  and  cofl'ee 
lave  not  been  successful,  but  rubber  shows  good  results. 

Imports,  exports,  and  shipping  :  — 


Years 

Imports 
(Including  bullion 

(Ii 

Exports 
eluding  bullion 

Shipping  entered  ' 

and  specie) 
£ 

and  specie) 

British 

Tons 

Total 

£ 

Tons 

1907 

1,232,957 

1,070,067 

121,896 

464,084 

,         1908 

969,841 

077,628 

82,637 

445,3.50 

[         1909 

994,368 

1,011.364 

102,650 

40n,(i79 

,         1910 

993,031 

1,033,467  . 

228,676 

607,978 

1911 

1,179,699 

1,193,139 

282,096 

710,418 

1  Exclusive  of  the  very  considerable  dhow  traffic. 
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Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

(1910) 

(1911) 

(1910) 

(1911) 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cloves        ..... 

— 

253,470 

430,991 

Piece  goods         .... 

180,979 

209,495 

138,231 

112.924 

Rice    ...... 

153,039 

183,813 

43,430 

57,255 

Ivory  

58,773 

66.536 

63,844 

82,711 

Groceries 

37,007 

60,003 

S2,410 

33,587 

Petroleum 

15.533 

29,663 

22,790 

21,871 

Grain  and  Copra 

27,315 

57,546 

209,754 

203,946 

From  or  to — 

United  Kingdom        .        , 

110,123 

111,609 

64,472 

115,994 

British  India      .... 

387,738 

490,468 

170,257 

271,248 

British  East  Africa    . 

68,342 

103,215 

112.023 

94,194 

Germany 

34,902 

44,713 

67.512 

111,754 

German  East  Africa  . 

155,216 

133.442 

216,840 

182,407 

Netherlands        .... 

53,580 

61,719 

30,118 

2,735 

France         

6,541 

6,413 

220,943 

209,329 

U.S.  America     .... 

55,666 

50,923 

38,297 

84,193 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Zanzibar  (Board  of  Trade  Returns) 
1911,  149,4017.,  including  43,452Z.  ivory;  73,010Z.  spices;  9,095Z. 
rubber;  and  8,364Z.  gum.  Exports  of  British  domestic  products, 
81,815/.,  including  21,115Z.  cottons,  and  8,713Z.  iron  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactures. 

Zanzibar  is  visited  regularly  by  the  vessels  of  the  Union  Castle  Steam- 
ship Co.,  the  British  India  Steam  jSTavigation  Co.,  the  Ellerman-Harrison 
Lines,  the  Deutsch  Ost-Afrika  Line,  the  Mcssageries  Maritimes,  and  the 
Societh,  Nazionale  di  Servizi  Marittimi,  There  are  also  lines  of  steamers 
between  Bombay,  Zanzibar,  and  Durban.  There  is  direct  cable  communi- 
cation with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sixty-five  miles  of  roads  are  completed  and  50  more  are  under  construc- 
tion. A  light  railway  of  3  ft.  gauge  from  Zanzibar  town  runs  northwards  to 
Bububu  (7  miles).  The  telephone  system  is  fairly  widespread,  and  there  is 
wireless  telegraphy  between  the  islands.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  1911, 
7  post  offices.  Received  and  despatched  1911  :  535,213  letters,  137,982 
newspapers  and  circulars,  and  5,727  parcels. 

The  British  Indian  rupee  is  universally  current  ;  currency  notes  of  5  to 
500  rupees  are  in  circulation.  A  frasla  (or  frasila)  of  cloves  is  equivalent  to 
351bs.  av. 

British  Agent  and  Consul -General. — Edward  Clarke  (also  Cousul-Geneial 
for  German  East  Africa). 

Judges. — Lindsey  Smith,  J.  W.  Murison,  and  T.  S.  Tomlinson. 

Consid. — J.  H.  Sinclair.    Vice-Consuls.  —  K.  M.  Kohan  and  S.  E.  Kay. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  British  East  Africa. 

Correspondence  and  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1880-90. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Administrator  of  East  Africa.  London.  Reports  of  H.M. 
Commissioner  in  Uganda.  Reports  on  the  Mombasa-Victoria  Railway.  Precis  of  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  Zanzibar,  revised  in  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office.  London,  1902.  Report  by  Mr.  A.  Whyte  on  his 
Travels  along  the  Coast-Belt  of  the  Hritish  East  Africa  Protectorate  (Africa.  No.  3.  1903). 

East  African  Slave  Trade,  Reports,  &c.,  1870-71,  1872-73,  1887-88,  1890-91  ;  paper.*; 
and  correspondence  1892-96,  1897-99.    London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series.  London.— Colonial  Office  Reports,  Annual 
Series.     London. 
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Hei'tslet" s  Treaties  and  the  Map  of  Africa,  by  Treatj'.     2nded.,  Vol.  II.   London,  1897 

Handbook  for  East  Africa,  Uganda,  and  Zanzibar.     Mombasa. 

Druvikey's  (Y.  S.  A.),  Year  Book  for  British  East  Africa.     Bombay. 

Government  Lands  in  Britisli  East  Africa  and  Uganda.     London,  1907. 

Ansorge  (W.  J.),  Under  the  African  Sun.    [In  Uganda.]     London,  1899. 

Arkell-Hardioick  (A.),  An  Ivory  Trader  in  North  Kenia.     London,  1903. 

Ashe  (Rev.  R.  P.),  Two  Kings  of  Uganda.     2nd  ed.    London,  1897. 

Austin  (Major  H.  H.),  Among  Swamps  and  Giants  in  Equatorial  Africa.     London,  1902. 
— With  Macdonald  in  Uganda.    London,  1903. 

Baumann  (Oscar),  Durch  Masailand  zur  Nilquelle.    Berlin,  1894. 

Bland- Sutton  (J.),  Man  and  Beast  in  Eastern  Ethiopia.     Loudon,  1911. 

Churchill  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  Spencer),  My  African  Journey.     London,  1908. 

Colville  {Sir  H.),  The  Land  of  the  Nile  Springs.    London,  1895. 

Cranworth  (Lord),  A  Colony  in  the  Makins: :  or  Sport  and  Profit  in  British  East  Africa. 
Loiidr.n.   1912. 

Cunningham  (J.  P.),  Uganda  and  its  Peoples.     London,  1905. 

Eliot(Ji\v  G.  N.),  The  East  Africa  Protectorate.     London,  1905. 

Emin  Pasha,  his  Life  and  Work   compiled  from  his  Journals  by  G.  Schwartzer.     2  vols. 
London,  1898. 

FitzGerald  (W.  W.  A.),  Travels  in  the  Coastlands  of  British  East  Africa.     London,  1898, 

Gregory  (J.  W.),  The  Great  Rift  Valley.     London,  1896.— The  Foundation  of  Britis 
East  Africa.     London,  1901. 

Orogan  (E.  S.)  and  Sharp  (A.  H.),  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo.    London,  1900. 

Hinde  (S.  L.  and  H.),  The  Last  of  the  Masai.     London,  1901. 

Hindlip  (Lord),  British  East  Africa.     London,  1905. 

Hohnel  (Lieut,  von),  Discovery  of  Lakes  Rudolf,  <fec.    2  vols.    London,  1893. 

Hollis  (A.  C),  The  Masai :  Their  Language  and  Folklore.     London,  1905. 
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Keltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Kallmann  (P.),  The    Victoria   Nyanza:    the   Land,   the   Races,  and    their  Customs 
London,  1900. 

Llo7/d  (A.  B),  Uganda  to  Khartoum.     London,  1906 
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Mullins  (J.  W.),  The  Wonderful  Story  of  Uganda.     London,  1904. 

Newman  (H.  S.),  Banani :  The  Transition  from  Slavery  to  Freedom  in  Zanzibar  and 
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MAURITIUS. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Mauritius,  acquired  by  conquest  in  1810,  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814.  Under  Letters  Patent  of  1885, 
1901,  1904,  and  1912,  partially  representative  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  government  of  the  Colony,  with  its  dependencies,  Rodrigues, 
Diego  Garcia,  &c.,  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council, 
consisting  of  the  officer  in  command  of  His  Majesty's  troops,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Procureur-General,  the  Receiver-General,  and  of  such  other 
persons  holding  office  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  as  the 
Governor,  through  instructious  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  from  time 
to  time  appoint.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Government,  consisting  of  the 
Governor  and  twenty-seven  members,  ten  being  elected  under  a  moderate 
franchise,  eight  ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The 
official  councillors  comprise  the  four  Executive  members,  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  the  Protector  of  Immigrants,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  and 
Surveys,  and  the  Director  of  the  Medical  and  Health  Department. 

Governor  of  Mauritius. — Major  John  Robert  Chancellor,  C.M.G,,  D.S.O., 
R.E.,  salary,  Rs.  50,000  (one  Rupee  =  \s.  ^d.). 

Area,  Population,  &c. 

Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has 
an  area  of  about  720  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1911,  the 
population  of  the  island,  including  Dependencies  (6,690),  Military  (1,602), 
was  377,083,  consisting  of: — 

General  population     ...         ...         ...         115,146 

Indian  ,,  258,251 

Chinese  „  3,686 

Total  377,083 

Birth-rate  (exclusive  of  Indians)  in  1911,  35*6,  Indian  birth-rate,  41 '1 
per  thousand;  death-rate  (exclusive  of  Indians)  in  1911,  31  "4,  Indian 
death-rate,  33'5  per  thousand.  Immigrants  in  1911,  nil;  emigrants,  596. 
Population  of  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  50,060  (1911)  with  its  suburbs. 

In  1911  there  were  122,424  Roman  Catholics,  6,946  Protestants.  State, 
aid  is  granted  to  both  Churches,  amounting  in  1910-11  to  10, 180Z.  ;  the 
Indians  are  mostly  Hindus. 

The  geeater  part  of  Port  Louis  has  in  recent  years  passed  from  European 
to  Indian  or  Chinese  hands.  In  1911  land  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,749,674 
(116,6^5/.)  was  purchased  by  Indians. 

Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory.  At  the  end 
of  1911,  there  were  60  Government  and  88  aided  schools.  Average  at- 
tendance at  Government  schools,  1911,  6,030  (9,421  on  roll)  ;  at  State-aided 
schools,  7,972  (11,589  on  roll,  of  whom  more  than  three-fourths  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools).  For  secondary  education  there  is  a  Royal  College  (witq 
many  scholarships  and  exhibitions)  and  its  2  schools  with  altogether  (1911) 
365  pupils,  and  13  associated  schools.  There  are  23  girls'  schools  affiliated  to 
the  Royal  College  in  connection  with  the  higher  education  of  girls.  The  total 
Government  expenditure  in  1910-11  on  education  was  Rs.  594,657  (39,644Z. ). 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1911  was  16,297 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court  51. 
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Revenue 
Expenditure 


1907-08 


& 
581,515 
656,870 


1908-09 


£ 

588,300 
641,430 


1909-10 


& 
719,981 
629,950 


1910-11 


1011-12 


£ 

741,999 
638,550 


£ 
695,710 
656,265 


Principal  sources  of  revenue  1911-12  : — customs,  256,073^.  ;  railway, 
155,655Z. 

The  debt  of  the  Colony  on  June  30,  1911,  was: — Government  De- 
benture Inscribed  Stock  Debt,  1,296,090Z.,  mainly  for  public  works. 
Municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  127,314Z.  and  74,834  rupees. 

Port  Louis  is  fortified.  The  garrison  of  Mauritius  consists  of  2 
eomnanies  of  garrison  artillery,  1  company  of  engineers  and  ]  battalion  of 
infantry  ;  establishment  1,375  all  ranks.  The  Colonial  contribution  to  the 
military  expenditure  is  about  32,000?. 

Year 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Total  Imports  i 

Total  Exports  i 

£ 

£ 

2,108,614 

2,937,699        « 

2,039,157 

2,253,855 

1,954,253 

2,186,809 

2,503,018 

2,473,945 

2,543,274 

2,747,975 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie,  of  which  the  imports  in  1911  were  21,8071.,  and  the 
exports  24,-278Z, 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared  by  importers  and  exporters,  both  being 
exclusive  of  charges  and  of  exchange.  They  are  given  in  rupees  at  the  value  of  16d.  per 
rupee.  The  countries  where  the  goods  are  shipped  are  taken  as  the  countries  of  origin,  un- 
less the  goods  themselves  or  the  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  show  a  different  origin,  in 
which  case  the  country  so  disclosed  is  declared  in  the  bill  of  entry. 

Imports  in  1911  from  United  Kingdom,  809, 533?.;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  893,161?. 

Staple  exports,  unrefined  sugar,  2,575,944?.  in  1911  ;  aloe  fibre,  40,370?.; 
cocoanut  oil,  10,738?.;  molasses,  19,531?.  The  trade  is  largely  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  Australia,  India,  and  France. 

Chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Mauritius  (Board  of  Trade 
Returns)  1911  :  unrefined  sugar,  649,941?.  ;  refined  sugar,  183,970?.  ; 
hemp,  dressed  or  undressed,  41,202?.  British  exports  to  Mauritius:  cotton 
goods,  64,271?.;  coal,  13,895?.;  machinery,  96,245?.;  ironwork,  62,640?.; 
manures,  84,805?.;  carriages  and  parts,  42,416?.;  soap,  19,963?. 

The  registered  shipping  January  1,  1912,  consisted  of  53  sailing  vessels 
of  4,273  tons,  and  4  steamers  of  2,108  tons  ;  total,  57  vessels  of  6,381  tons. 
Vessels  entered  in  1911,  217  of  438,081  tons  (157  British  of  330,548  tons), 
and  cleared  215  of  439,610  tons  (155  British  of  332,600  tons). 

There  are  railway  lines  of  129|  miles,  10  miles  narrow  gauge.  Railway 
receipts  in  1911,  173,908?.  including  work  done  for  Government  Depart- 
ments valued  at  13,993?.  ;  expenditure,  not  including  charge  on  debt, 
108,483?. 

Of  telegraphs  and  telephones  there  ^re  (1911)  359  and  110  miles  of  line 
respectively  ;  there  is  a  cable  to  Zanzibar,  cables  to  Australia  Reunion,  and 
to  Madagascar.  In  1911  the  Post  Office  dealt  with  1,329,574  letters,  546,417 
postcards,  1,200,878  newspapers,  15,101  parcels,  and  255,084  telegrams. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

On    June    30,    1911,    the    Government    Savings    Bank    held     deposits 
amounting  to  Rs.  3,254,195  (216,946^.)  belonging  to  28,032  depositors. 
All  accounts  are  kept  in  Indian  rupees      The  metric  system  is  in  force. 

Dependencies. 

RoDRiGUES  (under  a  Magistrate). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad.  Area,  40 
square  miles.  Population  (census  1911)  4,829  ;  revenue  (1911),  969Z.  ; 
expenditure,  2,8171.  ;  imports  (1911),  15,364Z.  ;  exports,  8,176Z.  Two 
Government  schools  had  (1911)  158  pupils  in  average  attendance.  Savings 
Bank  (June  30,  1911),  46  depositors  and  Rs.  22,322  ("l,488Z.)  deposits. 

Other  dependencies  are  the  St.  Brandon  or  Cargados  Islands,  16°  32' 
S,  lat,  and  59°  37'  E.  long.,  mostly  sandbanks;  the  Chagos  Islands, 
and  the  Trois  Freres,  or  Eagle  Islands. 

Diego  Garcia,  the  largest  of  the  Chagos  group,  in  7°  20'  S.  lat.,  72°  26'  E. 
long.,  is  12J  miles  long,  6^  miles  wide,  with  517  inhabitants  (census  1911), 
a  large  proportion  negro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  272,800  gallons  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  were  exported  in  1911  from  the  Lesser  Dependencies. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mauritius 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     London. 

Colonial  Office  List.     Annual.    Loudon. 

Gleadow  (F.),  Report  on  tl^e  Forests  of  Mauritius,  1904. 

Reports  on  Mauritius,  and  on  Rodrigues,  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.     London. 

Statistical  Abstractfortlieseveralcolonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Ann  lal.     London. 

Mauritius  Blue  Book.    Annual. 

Mauritius  Royal  Couiniissiou  1909. 

Anderson  (J.  P.),  The  Sugar  Industry  of  Mauritius.    London,  1899. 

Decotter  (N.),  Geographie  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  Dependances,    Mauritius,  1891. 

Spinal/ (Adrien  d'),  Renseignenients  pour  servir  a  I'histoirt  de  I'lle  de  Francejusqu'A 
I'annee  1810  inclusivement.    Mauritius,  1890. 

Keller  (C),  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  other  East  African  Islands.    London,  1900. 

The  Mauritius  Almanac. — The  Mtiuritius  Civil  List.     Mauritius. 

Rae{W.  C),  Handbook  on  the  Constitution,  Practice,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Government.    Mauritius,  1901 


NYASALAND  PROTECTORATE  (BRITISH). 

The  Nyasaland  (until  1907  British  Central  Africa)  Protectorate,  con- 
stituted on  May  14,  1891,  lies  along  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extends  towards  the  Zambezi.  It  is  administered 
under  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  Governor  and  Commander-in  Chief,  assisted 
by  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council,  both  consisting  of  nominated 
members,  and  the  Governor  having  the  right  of  veto  (Order  in  Council  of 
September  4,  1907).  Area,  39,801  square  miles,  divided  into  fourteen 
districts,  each  administered  by  a  Resident  and  his  assistants.  Population, 
1912,  773  Europeans  (mostly  in  the  Shire  province),  463  Asiatics,  and  about 
1,000,000  natives.  The  chief  settlement  is  Blantyre,  in  the  Shire  Highlands  ; 
others  are  Zomba  (the  seat  of  Government),  Chiromo,  Port  Herald,  Fort 
Anderson,  Limbe,  Liwonde ;  on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Fort  Johnston,  Kotakota, 
Bandawe,  Chintechi,  Nkata,  Likoma,  and  Karonga.  Good  roads  are  being 
made  in  all  directions,  and  life  and  property  are  safe.  Eleven  Christian 
missions  are  at  work  ;  1,527  schools,  with  130  European  teachers,  119,000 
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enrolled  pupils  and  83,000  in  average  attendance.  Eight  of  the  missions 
divide  1,000Z.  Government  aid  for  their  schools.  In  1911-12,  4,080  oftences 
were  reported,  40  being  cases  of  serious  crime.  Within  the  Shire  province 
coffee  is  cultivated  ;  in  1909-10,  748,410  lbs.;  in  1910-11,  334,161  lbs.;  and 
in  1911-12,  786,304  lbs.;  were  exported.  Tobacco  exported,  after  local 
demands  were  supplied,  in  1909-10,  1,084,757  lbs.;  in  1910-11,  1,704,637  lbs. ; 
and  in  1911-12,  2,146,615  lbs.  Cotton  cultivation  is  very  promising.  Crop 
in  1909-10,  858,296  lbs.;  in  1910-11,  1,736,995  lbs.;  and  in  1911-12, 
1,356,904  lbs.  Tea-growing  is  tried  on  estates  aggregating  598  acres; 
in  1909-10,  36,281  lbs.  ;  in' 1910-11,  42,042  lbs.;  and  in  1911-12,  43,876 
Ib-s.  were  exported.  Cattle  (1912),  59,758  ;  sheep,  22,131;  goats,  138,318; 
pigs,  18,640  ;  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  266,  mostly  belonging  to  the  natives. 
The  trade  ports  are  Port  Herald  and  Chiromo  (Lower  Shire),  Kotakota, 
Karonga,  and  Fort  Johnston  (Lake  Nyasa). 


_1 

1907-8 

1908-9              1909-10             1910-11 

1911-12 

Imports  2  3 
Exports '-i  3 
Revenue  ■*  . 
Expenditure 

£ 

169,541 
68,604 
75,197 

105,587 

£                       &                     £ 

140,916                112,629              199,710 

122,644               110,866              168,911 

80,584                 76,647               94,980 

103,032               108,728             112,369 

£ 

247,548 

198,577 

97, 3 -.6 

1       118.070 

I 


1  For  years  ending  March  31,  of  those  stated. 

2  Exclusive  of  goods  in  transit.  These  amounted  in  the  five  jcirs  to  :  23,264/. 
20,175Z.,  20,359?.,  31,090?.,  and  43,926i.  respectively. 

3  Including  specie. 

■1  Excluding  Imperial  Grant-in-aid. 

Direct  imports  from  Great  Britain,  1909-10,  78,90H.;  1910-11,  150,630/.; 
1911-12,  194,783Z.;  direct  exports  thereto,  76,172/.  in  1909-10  ;  140,651/.  in 
1910-11  ;  and  179,011/.  in  1911-12.    These  figures  exclude  the  tiansit  trade. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  textiles,  hardware  and  provisions  ;  the  ex- 
ports are  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  strophanthtcs,  bees'  wax,  ruljber,  chillies,  maize 
and  ground-nuts. 

Annual  grant  in  aid  30,000/.  for  1909-10;  for  1910-11,  31,500/.;  and 
for  1911-12,  31,500/.  Local  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs,  tolls, 
licences,  &c.,  and  from  a  hut-tax  of  3s.  (in  some  cases  6s.)  on  each  hut, 
yielding  in  1909-10,  41,530/.;  in  1910-11,  46,534/.;  and  in  1911-12,  50,984/. 
The  hut-tax  for  1912-13  has  been  raised  to  4s.  and  Ss.,  and  a  revenue  of 
65.000/.  is  anticipated. 

There  are  military,  volunteer  reserve,  and  civil  police  forces.  There 
is  a  Marine  Transport  Department  on  the  Upper  Shire  River  and  on  Lake 
Nyasa,  consisting  of  three  vessels.  For  ordinary  traffic  there  are  small 
steamers,  besides  small  sailing  vessels. 

There  is  communication  with  the  coast  at  Chinde  by  river  steamers. 
Chinde  is  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and  the 
Portuguese  Government  has  granted  a  small  piece  of  land,  called  the 
*  British  Concession,'  where  goods  in  transit  for  British  Central  Africa  are 
free  of  customs  duty,  and  in  addition  a  large  area  for  residential  purpose 
styled  '  the  Extra  Concession. ' 

There  are  24  post  offices  through  which,  in  1911-12,  1,454,854  postal 
packets  passed.  A  postal  savings  bank  was  opened  on  July  1 ,  1911.  Depositors 
at  end  of  1911,  140  ;  deposits,  2,576/.  A  railway,  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  from 
Port  Herald,  near  the  Portuguese  boundary  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Shire, 
to  Blantyre  has  been  constructed  (113  miles)  and  negotiations  are  in  progiess 
for  its  extension  to   tlie  Coast  and  Lake  Nyasa.     There  is  a  telegraph  line 
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through  the  Protectorate  to  Tanganyika  and  Ujiji  connecting  with  Cape 
Town,  with  a  branch  to  Fort  Jameson.  At  Zomba  there  is  a  water-power 
electric  light  installation  which  provides  for  the  whole  settlement. 

At  Blantyre  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Deputy  Governor. — Major  F.   B.  Pearce,  C.M.G. 
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ST.  HELENA. 

Governor. — Captain  Harry  Edward  Spiller  Cordeaux,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  Island, 
the  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Area,  47  square 
miles.  Population,  1911  Census,  3,520.  Births,  1911,  95  ;  deaths,  39  ;  mar- 
riages,  20.  Emigrants,  186  ;  immigrants,  122.  Four  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  1 
Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Education,  8  schools,  with  770  pupils  in  1911  ;  the 
schools  receiving  a  Government  grant  of  5701.,  excluding  35Z.  to  non-Goveru- 
ment  schools.  Police  force,  5  ;  convictions,  1911,  142.  A  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Artillery  is  stationed  on  the  island.  The  port  of  the  island  is 
called  JamestoAvn. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St.  Helena  : — 


— 

1907 

£ 

7,207 
8,057 

1908 

1909 

£ 

8,778 
9,045 

1910 

1911 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

£ 
7,432 
8,104 

9,306 
9,596 

£ 

11,122 
9,129 

Exports  1 
Imports'-^      . 

4,704 
35,614 

6,685 
36,216 

7,892 
29,303 

9,234 

37,570 

9,959 
42,412 

1  Including  specie,  2,1971.  in  1907  ;  500Z.  in  1908 ;  2,700L  in  1909 ;  5,300/.  in  1910  ;  7,i00l. 
in  1911. 

'-i  Including  specie,  1,250/.  in  1907;  5007.  in  1908;  3,655/.  in  1910;  5,310  in  1911;  but 
excluding  government  stores. 

Public   debt  nil. 

Savings-bank  deposits  on  December  31,  1911,  12,570Z.  belonging  to 
126  depositors.  Fruit  trees,  Norfolk  pines,  eucalyptus,  and  cedars  flourish 
in  St.  Helena  ;  potatoes  were  formerly  exported  to  the  Cape,  but  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  has  been  imposed  on  their  importation  by  the  Cape  Colony. 
Cattle  do   well,  but  there  is   no  outside  market  for  the   meat.     The  flax 
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(phormium)  iudustry  is  now  established,  and  a  Government  mill  commenced 
operations  in  December,  1907.  Large  areas  of  land  are  now  under  flax. 
A  lace-making  industry  has  been  started  and  is  making  very  satisfactory 
progress.  The  total  and  British  tonnage  entered  (the  same  tonnage  also 
cleared) : — 


Tonnage 

1907 

160,655       1 
160,655 

1908         •          1909                  1910 

1911 

Total     . 
British  . 

i 
156,482             159,766              172,358       ' 
156,482              158,932              171,213 

187,441  1 
184,735 

1  The  total  tonnage  cleared  was  181,697,  due  to  destruction  at  port  of  British  SS.  Papanni 
by  fire. 

The  Post  Office  traffic  from  St.  Helena  in  1911,  48,375  letters  and  post- 
cards, besides  books,  papers  and  parcels.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's 
cable  connects  St.  Helena  with  Cape  Town  and  with  St.  Vincent.  There  are 
telephone  lines,  with  40  miles  of  wire. 

St.  Helena  is  an  Admiralty  coaling  station.  About  two  of  the  three 
cruisers  of  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Squadron  consists  visit  St. 
Helena  every  year. 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  S.  America,  in  37°  6'  S.  lat.  12°  1'  W.  Ion.  Until  the 
death  of  Napoleon  I.  they  were  occupied  by  a  garrison.  Besides  Tristan 
da  Cunha  and  Cough's  Island,  there  are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands, 
the  former  two  and  the  latter  one  mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks.  The 
population  consists  mainly  of  the  families  of  shipwrecked  sailors  and  wives 
from  St.  Helena,  and  numbered  75  (36  males  and  39  females)  in  February, 
1903.  There  is  no  form  of  government  among  them.  All  can  read 
and  about  half  can  write.  On  the  island  potatoes  grow  well,  but  grain 
crops  are  destroyed  by  rats.  Apple  and  peach  trees  are  productive.  There 
are  over  600  head  of  cattle,  700  sheep,  a  few  pigs,  and  100  donkeys.  Fish  are 
plentiful  in  the  waters.  An  annual  visit  has  long  been  paid  to  the  island 
by  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  but  this  seems  likely  to  be  discontinued. 
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SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles  and  its  Dependencies  consist  of  90  islands  and  islets  with 
a  total  estimated  area  of  160  square  miles.  The  principal  island  is  Mahe 
(55J  square  miles),  smaller  islands  of  the  group  being  Praslin,  Silhouette,  La 
Digue,  Curieuse,  and  Felicite.  Among  dependent  islands  are  the  Amirantes, 
Alphonse  Island,  Bijoutier  Island,  St.  Fran(jois,  St.  Pierre,  the  Cosmoledo 
Group,  Astove  Island,  Assumption  Island,  the  Aldabra  Islands,  Providence 
Island,  Coetivy,  and  Flat  Island.  The  Seychelles  were  formerly  administered 
from  Mauritius,  but  in  1888  the  office  of  Adminstrator  was  created,  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  3  ex-officio  members  was  appointed  and  a  Legislative  Council  of 
3  official  and  3  unofficial  members  the  Administrator  being  president  of  both 
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Councils  and  having  an  original  and  casting  vote  in  the  Legislative  CounciL 
In  1897  tiie  Administrator  was  given  full  powers  as  Governor,  and  in 
November,   1903,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Governor, 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Lt.-Col.  C.  R.  M.  O'Brien,  C.  M.G. 

Population,  census  of  May  31,  1901, '19,237  (9,805  males,  and  9,432 
females)  ;  census  of  April  2,  1911,  26,000  (13,146  males  and  12,854  females). 
The  death-rate  for  1911  was  15-79  per  1,000;  the  birth-rate  31-94; 
marriages,  140.  The  capital  is  Victoria,  which  has  a  good  harbour  and  a 
coaling  station.  There  are  24  schools,  with  2,274  pupils;  grants  in  aid 
667Z.  In  addition,  1,500Z.  is  expended  in  the  upkeep  of  a  secondary 
school  for  boys  with  a  preparatory  branch  and  a  free  branch  with  an  annual 
scholarship  of  lOOZ.  a  year  tenable  for  5  years.  There  is  a  Catholic 
secondary  school  for  boys  (176)  and  one  for  girls  (175).  In  1911,  244 
persons  were  convicted  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  police  force  numbers 
72  of  all  ranks. 

Revenue  1911,  36,357^.  ;  expenditure  1911,  M,lbll.  Debt  (1911), 
14,465Z;  surplus  funds  invested,  December  31,  1911,  12,311L 

Chief  products,  coconuts  and  vanilla  ;  about  150,000  plants  of  Para 
rubber  are  growing  ;  on  some  islands  mangrove-bark  is  collected  and 
phosphate  deposits  are  worked.  Fishing  is  actively  pursued,  chiefly  for  local 
supply,  but  will  probably  be  extended. 

Imports,  excluding  specie,  1911,  80,121Z.  ;  specie,  1,000/.  Exports, 
excluding  sj)ecie,  126,251^. ;  specie,  nil.  The  chief  exports  are  coprah,  vanilla, 
coconut  oil,  soap,  guano,  salt  fish,  tortoise-shell,  coffee,  drugs,  and 
cacao.  Coconuts  and  coconut  products  exported  19J1,  52,073Z.  ;  vanilla, 
8,213/.  Total  imports  fiom  United  Kingdom,  1911,  31,160Z.  ;  exports  to 
United  Kingdom,  20,433^. 

Shipping  entered  and  cleared,  1911,  413,240  tons,  of  which  138,856 
tons  was  British,  140,316  German,  and  112,192  French.  The  tonnage 
includes  that  of  4  men-of-war  (1  British).  The  Messageries  Maritimes 
Steamers  between  Marseilles  and  Mauritius  call  monthly  ;  subsidy 
2,800Z.  a  year,  paid  by  the  Colony.  The  steamers  of  the  German  East 
Africa  Company  (D.O.A.L. )  call  regularly  on  the  voyages  from  Bombay  to 
and  from  Zanzibar  and  South  African  ports.  There  is  regular  communica- 
tion between  the  islands. 

There  is  a  good  road  system  in  Mahe,  and  further  road-making  is  in 
progress  in  Mahe  and  in  Praslin  and  La  Digue.  In  1911  the  post  office 
despatched  and  received  212,500  letters  and  postcards,  108,800  news- 
papers, &c.,  and  2,709  parcels.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  with 
Mauritius  and  Europe,  but  no  iuternal  telegraph  service. 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  amounted  to 
5,121Z.    to  the  credit  of  357  depositors. 

A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Mauritius  was  opened  in  1911. 

Current  money  in  the  islands  consists  of  rupees. 
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SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE. 

The  Somali  Coast  from  Lahadii,  west  of  Zeila,  to  Bandar  Ziyada   49°  E. 
long.,  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner.     After  1884,  when  Egyptian  con- 
trof  ceased,  the  territory  was  administered  by  the  Government  of  India,  but 
was  taken  over  by  the  Foreign  Office  on   October  1,  1898,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Colonial  Office  on  April  1,   1905.     The  area  is  about  68,000 
square  miles;    population  about   300,000   Mohammedan,    and   entirely  no- 
madic, except  on  the  coast,  where  considerable  towns  have  sprung  up  during 
the  British  occupation.     By  an  arrangement  with  Italy  in  1894  the  limits 
of  the   British    Protectorate   were  defined  ;  but  in    1897,     by  an  arrange- 
ment with  Abyssinia,  a  fresh  boundary  as   required   by  that  country  was 
determined,  and  about  15,000  square  miles  were  ceded  to  Abyssinia.     An 
agreement  for  the  regulation  of  Anglo-Italian  relations  in  Somaliland  was 
concluded  on  March  19,  1907.     The  chief  town,  Berbera,  had,  at  the  1911 
census,  30,000  inhabitants  in  the  trading  season  ;  Zeila,  7,000  ;  and  Bulbar, 
7,300.     At    these   three    ports    there    are    British    officers.      There   are  3 
Government  schools  :  average  attendance,  1911-12,  153.      Police,  191  officers 
and  men  on  March  31,  1912.     Convictions  in  1911-12,  848.     The  revenue 
in  1911-12  was   32,572^.  ;    the  expenditure,   74,845Z.,  the    deficiency  being 
met   by    unexpended   balance    of   previous   year.      The   grant    in    aid    for 
1911-12,  nil.    Imports  (1911-12),  Zeyla,  Berbera,  Bulbar,  Karam,  and  Heis, 
266,511Z.;  exports  (1911-12),  240,636Z.       Bullion  and  specie  are  included. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  rice,  piece-goods,  shirtings,  and  dates  ;  the  exports, 
skins  and  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  cattle  and  sheep.     Tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in   1911-12,  141,851  tons,  of  which  111,717  tons  were  British. 
The  rupee  is  of  the  same  value  as   in  India.       Transport  is   by  camels  ; 
there    are   no  porters.       In    1908    the  length   of  telegraph   line   Avas   200 
miles,  but  since  the  withdrawal  to  the  coast  the  Protectorate  maintains  only 
40  miles  length  of  telegraph  line  from   Berbera  to  Bulbar,    and  has  estab- 
lished one  radio-telegraph  station  at  Berbera  and  one  at  Aden. 

The  protection  of  the  coast  towns  of  Berbera,  Bulbar,  and  Zeyla  is 
entrusted  to  small  garrisons  of  Indian  troops,  supplemented  by  a  native 
police  force.  In  March,  1910,  British  posts  were  withdrawn  from  tlie 
interior,  and  administration  is  now  confined  to  the  coastal  region. 

Oommissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief, — H.  A.  Byatt,  C.M.G. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Basutoland. 

Basutoland,  an  elevated  but  rugged  plateau,  forms  an  irregular 
parallelogram  on  the  north-east  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province.  The 
provinces  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
form  its  boundaries.  Area,  11,716  square  miles.  The  territory,  which 
is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the 
Basutos  to  rear  large  herds  of  cattle. 

Basutoland  has  been  directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  since 
1884.  The  territory  is  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the  direction 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing  the  legis- 
lative authority, which  is  exercised  by  proclamation.  The  country  is  divided 
into  seven  districts,  namely  :  Maseru,  Leribe,  Mohale's  Hoek,  Berea,  Mafeteng, 
Quthing,  and  Qacha's  Nek.  Each  of  the  districts  is  subdivided  into  wards, 
mostly  presided  over   by  hereditary   chiefs  allied  to  the  Moshesh  family. 

In  1891  the  population  consisted  of  578  Europeans  and  218,324  natives. 
The  census  of  1911  gave  a  total  of  404,507  natives  and  1,396  Europeans.  Euro- 
pean settlement  is  in  general  prohibited,  and  is  more  or  less  limited  to  the 
few  engaged  in  trade,  government,  and  missionary  work.  Maseru,  the  capital 
and  largest  town,  has  a  population  of  (approximately)  1,200  natives  and  300 
Europeans. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  corn.  There  are 
indications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  used  in  some 
parts.  Stock,  &c.  (1911):  433,000  cattle,  86,600  horses,  22,800  ploughs, 
1,722  waggons. 

There  are  259  schools  with  about  17,410  pupils  ;  expenditure  in  connection 
Avith  education  amounted  during  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1912,  to 
9,804Z.  There  are  some  Normal  and  Industrial  schools  (aided).  There  is  also 
a  large  and  well-fitted  Government  native  industrial  school  at  Maseru. 

The  police  force  numbers  15  white  officers  and  287  men  (natives),  also 
231  special  native  police  for  Border  work.  Total  convictions  (1911-12),  567. 
Prisoners  in  gaol,  on  31  March,  1912,  188. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  clothing,  iron  and  tin 
ware,  and  groceries,  and  the  exports  of  stock,  grain,  wool,  &c.  Basutoland 
is  in  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  and  separate  statistics  are  not 
available. 

The  currency  is  exclusively  British.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  Post 
Office,  native  tax,  the  sale  of  licences,  and  customs  rebate  from  neigh- 
bouring territories.  Under  the  new  Native  Tax  Law  every  adult  male  native 
pays  11.  per  annum,  and  if  he  has  more  than  one  wife  by  native  custom 
he  pays  11.  per  annum  for  his  wives  up  to  a  maximum  of  31. 


— 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

£ 

119,974 
127,437 

1910-11 

1911-121 

Revenue     . 
Expenditure 

£ 

111,903 
108,832 

£ 

116,529 
126,603 

£ 

108,637 
126,921 

145,500 
134,888 

£ 

138,865 
111,968 

1  For  nine  months  encliug  March  31,  1912. 
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Chief  items  of  revenue,  1911-12  (nine  montlis)  :  native  tax,  92,069^.  ; 
customs,  32,1691.  Chief  items  of  expenditure  :  public  works,  32,453Z.  ;  police, 
14,52U.  ;  establishments,  11,165Z.  ;  agriculture,  10,099^  ;  education,  9,804/. 

There  is  no  public  debt. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  Bridges  have  been  built  over  the  Caledon 
river  at  Maseru  and  Ficksburg,  over  the  Hlotsi  river  in  Leribe  district,  over 
the  Little  Caledon  river  near  Maseru,  over  the  Mekhaleng  river  near  Mohale's 
Hoek,  over  the  Phutiatsana  River  near  Teyateyaneng,  over  the  Khomokhoana 
liiver  near  Hlotse  Heights,  and  over  the  Tlametlu  and  Tsoaing  rivers.  The 
roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  fair  condition  for  any  kind  of  transport. 
There  are  telegraph  offices  at  the  various  magistracies  in  connection  with 
the  systems  of  the  Cape  Province  and  Orange  Free  State. 

A  railway  built  by  the  C.S.A.R.,  16  miles,  connects  Maseru  with  the 
Bloemfontein-Modderpoovt  line  at  Marseilles  Station. 

Resident  Commissioner. — Sir  H.  C.  Sloley,  K.C.M.G. 
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Bechuanalaiid  Protectorate. 


The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  comprises  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Molopo  River  on  the  south  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending  from 
the  Transvaal  Province  and  Matabeleland  on  the  east  to  German  South-West 
Africa.  Area  is  about  275,000  sqriare  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
census  taken  on  the  7th  May,  1911,  125,350,  of  whom  1,692  were  Europeans. 
The  most  important  tribes  are  the  Bamangwato  (35,000),  under  the  chief 
Khama,  whose  capital  is  Serowe  (population  17,000)  40  miles  west  of  the 
railway  line  at  Palapye  Road;  the  Bakhatla  (11,000)  under  Lenchwe  ; 
the  Bakwena  (13,000)  under  Sechele  ;  the  Bangwaketse  (18,000)  under 
Gaseitsiwe  ;  the  Batawana  under  Mathibi ;  and  the  Bamaliti  (4,500)  under 
Baitlotle,  who  is  acting  during  the  minority  of  Seboko,  a  boy  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  chief  Mokgosi.  In  1885,  the 
territory  was  declared  to   be   within   the    British  sphere  ;    in    1889   it  was 


appointed,  , 

Bechuanaland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  new  arrangements  were  made  tor 
the  administration  of  the  Protectorate,  and  special  agreements  were  made 
in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  northwards  from  Mafeking.  Each 
of  the  chiefs  rules  his  own  people  as  formerly,  under  the  protection  of  the 
King,  who  is  represented  by  a  Resident  Commissioner,  acting  under  the  High 
Commissioner.  The  headquarters  of  the  Administration  are  in  Mafeking,  in 
the  Capo  Province,  where  there  is  a  reserve  for  Imperial  purposes,  with 
ample  buildings.  There  are  assistant  commissioners  at  Gaberones  in  the 
southern,  and    Franoistown  in   the  northern  portion  of  the   Protectorate. 
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There  is  a  tax,  of  1^.,  on  each  hut,  yielding  about  30,000/.  Licences  for 
the  sale  of  spirits  are  granted  only  at  certain  railway  stations. 

Cattle-rearing  and  agriculture  (production  of  mealies  and  Kafir  corn)  are 
the  chief  industries.  Cattle  numbered  on  the  7th  of  May,  1911,  323,900 
head,  sheep  and  goats,  358,000.  During  the  year  1911-12  nearly  15,000 
head  of  cattle  were  exported  for  slaughter,  the  majority  going  to  the 
Johannesburg  market.  The  police  force  consists  of  63  Europeans 
and  123  Basutos.  Education  is  provided,  with  Government  assistance,  in 
the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  schools. 
There  are  schools  for  Europeans  subsidised  by  the  Government  at  Francis- 
town,  Serowe  and  Uagalapye.  Government  grant  for  education  1911-12, 
1,169Z.  Revenue,  1911-12,  59,305/.  (mainly  hut  tax,  34,365/.,  and  customs, 
13,287/.)  ;  expenditure,  65,936/.  (mainly  police,  34,748/.)  ;  grant-in-aid, 
1911-12,  10,000/.  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  Protectorate  was  within  the 
South  African  Customs  Union,  and  when  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
completed,  an  agreement  Avas  made  with  the  Union  Government  under 
which  duty  on  all  dutiable  articles  imported  into  the  Protectorate  is  collected 
by  the  Union  Customs  Department  and  paid  into  the  Union  Treasury,  a 
lump  sum  representiug  a  certain  portion  of  the  Annual  Customs  Revenue  of 
the  Union  being  paid  over  to  the  Protectorate.  Under  this  arrangement 
figures  relating  to  imports  and  exports  are  no  longer  available. 

The  telegraph  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Rhodesia  passes  through  the 
Protectorate  and  is  owned  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Similarly 
the  railway  extending  northwards  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  traverses 
the  Protectorate.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited.  In 
the  Protectorate  are  16  post  offices;  receipts,  in  1911-12,  5,073/.;  expen- 
diture, 2,631/. 

The  currency  is  British  money.     There  is  no  bank  in  the  Protectorate. 

Resident   Commissioner. — Lt.-Col.    F.  W.  Panzera,  C.M.G. 
Government  Secretary. — James  C.  Macgregor. 
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Rhodesia. 

Under  the  title  of  Rhodesia  is  included  the  whole  of  the  region  extending 
from  the  Transvaal  Province  northwards  to  tlie  borders  of  the  Congo  State 
and  German  East  Africa,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
Nyasalaud;  and  German  East  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Congo  State, 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  Bechuanaland.  The  whole  territory  is  under 
the  administration  of  'the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  holds  a 
Royal  Charter  dated  October  29,  1889.  The  region  south  of  the  Zambezi 
is  called  Southern  Rhodesia,  that  north  of  the  Zambezi,  formerly  (livided  into 
two  parts,  called,  respectively  Barotseland  or  North-Western  Rhodesia,  and 
North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  is  now  one  territory  known  as  Northern  Rhodesia. 

The    administrative   system    of    the    Company  in    Southern    Rhodesia, 
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is  prescribed  by  the  Orders  iu  Gouncil  of  1898,  1903,  1909,  aud  1911, 
To  assist  the  Company's  Administrator  there  is  an  Executive  Council 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members  appointed,  for  three  years,  by 
the  Company  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Administrator  (president),  five 
nominees  of  the  Company  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  seven 
members  elected  by  the  registered  voters.^  The  duration  of  each  Legislative 
Council  is  three  years,  unless  it  be  sooner  dissolved.  Ordinances  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Council  when  assented  to  by  the  High  Commissioner  take 
effect  immediately,  but  within  a  year  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  There  is  a  Resident  Commissioner  (who  is  also  Commandant 
General)  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  he  has  a  seat  on  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  but  without  a  vote.  For  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there  is  a  High  Court  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In 
the  districts  there  are  Magistrates'  Courts.  There  is  a  secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  two  chief  Native  Commissioners,  with  subordinate  Native  Com- 
missioners and  Assistant  Native  Commissioners,  and,  except  with  respect  to 
arms,  ammunition,  and  liquor,  natives  and  Europeans  are  under  the  same 
conditions.  Land  has  been  set  apart  for  tribal  settlements,  the  mineral 
rights  being  reserved  to  the  Company  ;  but,  if  the  native  occupation  is 
disturbed,  new  land  must  be  assigned,  disputes  being  ultimately  referable  to 
the  High  Commissioner.  There  is  iu  Rhodesia  about  100  million  acres  of 
unalienated  land  (excluding  native  reserves),  about  half  being  in  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  an  area  of  148,575  square  miles,  and  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  MatabelelandandMashonaland.  According  to  the  census 
taken  on  May  7,  1911,  the  European  population  of  the  former  was  11,039, 
and  of  the  latter  12,543.  The  native  population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  on 
the  same  dale  was  743,640  (Mashonaland  497,165,  and  Matabeleland 
246,475).  There  were  also  2,249  Asiatics  and  other  coloured  persons.  Both 
tracts  of  country  are  rich  in  gold  reefs  and  other  minerals,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  agriculture  and  European  settlement.  Unimproved  land  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  can  at  present  be  obtained  from  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  from  about  4.s.  an  acre,  and,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
simple  occupation  condition,  it  can  be  purchased  outright  or  leased  with 
option  of  purchase. 

A  Land  Bank  has  been  established  which  makes  loans  to  settlers  on  easy 
terms  of  repayment,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  developing  their 
agricultural  holdings. 

The  chief  towns  are  Salisbury  (the  capital  of  Southern  Rhodesia), 
Bulawayo,  Victoria,  Umtali,  Gwelo,  Enkeldoorn,  Melsetter,  Rusapi,  Hartle}^, 
Selukwe,  Tuli,  Gwanda,  and  Gatooma. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  widely  mineralised,  and  gold-bearing  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  many  districts.  Numerous  companies  have  been  formed 
with  the  purpose  of  develojung  land  and  minerals  in  the  country,  Avhile  the 
principal  feature  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
large  increase  iu  the  number  of  properties  worked  on  tribute  on  a  small  scale. 
The  number  of  separate  properties  actually  producing  gold  during  Octobei-, 
1911.  was  162.  The  total  output  of  gold  from  1890  to  31st  October,  1911, 
was  4,968,289  ounces,  valued  at  19,240,263/.  The  output  of  minerals  in 
1912  was:  gold,  value,  2,707, 369Z.  ;  silver,  176,532  oz.  ;  chrome  ore, 
69,260  tons;   lead  (1911),  639   tons,   value,    7,82U.  ;  coal   (1911),    212,529 

^  It  is  under  consideration  to  increase  the  Council  to  20  members,  12  elected  and  S 
nominated. 
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tons  ;  asbestos  (1911),  460  tons,  value,  6,3961.    Small  amounts  of  wolframite, 
sclieelite,  aud  antimony  have  also  been  produced. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1911  was 
2,975, 11 2Z.  The  value  of  merchandise  was  2,569,976^.,  of  which  ],525,504Z. 
came  by  the  Cape  route  and  1,422,837/.  by  Beira.  The  gross  duties  collected 
in  1911  amounted  to  316,139/.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  South  African 
produce  during  the  year  1911  was  3,098,400/.,  the  chief  being  gold, 
2,544,077/.  ;  gold  concentrates,  52,980/.:  chrome  ore,  118,064/.;  tobacco, 
34,749/. 

The  Rhodesian  Railway  system  begins  at  Vryburg  in  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  and  extends  northwards  to  the  Congo  State  border,  a  through 
communication  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Congo  border  (2,149  miles).  At 
the  Victoria  Falls  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  650  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide  ;  the  structure,  which  is  about  420  feet  above  the  water,  was  com- 
menced in  October,  1904,  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  linked  up  on  April  1, 
1905,  and  formally  opened  on  September  12,  1905.  Salisbury  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Bulawayo  {via  Hartley  and  Gwelo),  a  distance  of  301  miles. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine,  a  distance  of  84 
miles,  and  a  branch,  11^  miles  long,  from  the  67th  mile-post  on  this  line  to 
the  Eldorado  mine.  The  total  mileage  of  the  Rhodesia  Railway  Systems 
(including  the  Beira  Railway)  at  the  end  of  1912,  was  2,406  miles. 

On  December  31,  1911,  there  were  in  Southern  Rhodesia  86  post  offices, 
35  of  which  are  money  order  offices.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1911,  4,952,272  letters  and  post-cards  were  despatched. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers,  books,  and  parcels  despatched  was  1,903,296, 
and  registered  articles  84,618.  The  postal  revenue  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1911,  was  47,521/.,  and  the  expenditure  31,547/.  Telegraphic 
revenue  56,197/.,  exj)enditure  42,722/. 

On  January  1,  1905,  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  established,  and 
on  December  31,  1911,  the  deposits  amounted  to  110,751/.  to  the  credit 
of  4,214  depositors. 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  mileage  of  the  Rhodesia  telegraph  system 
was  5,939  miles.  There  were  104  telegiaph  offices  open.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  during  the  year  1911,  404,963  telegrams  were  received  and  328,438 
were  despatched.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  telephone  system  in 
operation. 

Administrative  revenue  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  1911-12,  817,354/.  ; 
administrative  expenditure,  737,948/. 

Northern  Rhodesia. — By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  May  4,  1911,  the 
two  provinces  of  North-Eastern  and  North-Western  Rhodesia  were  amal- 
gamated under  the  title  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  amalgamation  took 
effect  as  from  August  17,  1911.  The  limits  of  the  territory,  as  defined  by 
the  Order  in  Council,  are  '  the  parts  of  Africa  bounded  by  Southern 
Rhodesia,  German  South-west  Africa,  Portuguese  West  Afiica,  the  Congo 
Free  State,  German  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.' 

Northern  Rhodesia  has  an  area  of  about  290,000  square  miles,  and 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  high  plateau  country,  covered  Avith  thin 
forest.  Much  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  farming  and  contains  large 
areas  carrying  good  arable  and  grazing  land.  In  May,  1911,  the  European 
population  numbered  1,434.  The  native  population  is  approximately 
1,000,000.  The  territory  is  divided  into  ten  magisterial  districts.  The 
administrative  headquarters  are  at  Livingstone,  on  the  Zambesi.  The 
most  important  centres  are  Fort  Jameson,  Fife,  Abercorn,  Fort  Rosebery, 
Broken  Hill,  Ndola,  and  Lealui,  the  chief  residence  of  Lewanika,  Para- 
mount   Chief   of  the    Barotse.       The    police    force,    called   the    Northern 
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Rhodesia  Police,  is   composed  of  natives  with  European  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country  cattle  thrive.  Pure-bred  animals  have  been 
introduced  into  the  country  by  several  of  the  farmers  in  the  East  Luangwa 
and  Batoka  districts. 

Rubber,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  grown.  Altogether  over  1,000  acres  have 
been  planted  with  cotton  by  white  farmers.  The  indigenous  rubber  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  has  been  strictly  protected  since  1903,  with  the  result 
that  the  number  of  young  vines  shows  a  great  increase.  It  is  estimated 
that  five  rubber  forests  alone  cover  upwards  of  21,000  acres,  and  contain 
about  800,000  vines.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  of  various  kinds  in  Northern 
Rhodesia.  Wheat  and  European  fruits  are  grown,  and  fibre  plants  provide 
material  for  a  new  industry  which  promises  satisfactory  results.  There  are 
gold,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  mines  in  the  territory  ;  and  coal  has  been 
discovered. 

The  trunk  line  of  the  Rhodesian  railway  system  traverses  Northern 
Rhodesia  from  Livingstone  to  the  Congo  border.  The  Zambezi,  Kafue, 
Chambesi,  and  other  rivers  of  Northern  Rhodesia  are  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  extent. 

In  Northern  Rhodesia  there  are  35  post  offices,  6  being  money  order 
offices.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  alongside  the  railway  from  Livingstone 
to  the  Congo  border. 

The  Northern  Rhodesia  Order  in  Council  (May  4,  1911),  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Imperial  officer,  styled  the  Resident  Commissioner,  who 
may  be  the  officer  holding  the  same  position  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  of 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  capital  of  the  Company  was 
originally  1,000,000^.  ;  in  1908  it  amounted,  by  successive  additions,  to 
9,000,000/.  ;  amount  issued  and  paid  up  at  September  30,  1911,  8,056,365Z.; 
debentures  (5  per  cent.),  1,250,000/.;  (5^  per  cent.)  2iid  mortgage  de- 
benture stock  authorised  March,  1908;  amount  issued  Seiiteniber,  1911, 
20,154/. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911,  the  revenue  from  the  three 
territories  (including  the  head  office  receipts)  was  1.163,874/.,  and  the 
expenditure,  993,264/. 

Administrator  of  Southern  Rhodesia. — Sir  W.  H..  Milton,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O. 

Administrator  of  Northern  Rhodesia. — L.  A.  Wallace,  C.M.G. 

Resident  Commissioner  and  Commandant-General. — Colonel  R.  Burns 
Begg  (Salisbury). 
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Swaziland. 


Swaziland,  at  the  South-eastern  corner  of  the  Transvaal,  was,  by  the 
Convention  of  1894,  placed  under  the  administration  of  (but  not  incor- 
porated with)  the  South  African  Republic  ;  the  British  Government  has  now 
the  control  of  the  territory.  The  paramount  chief,  Sobhuza,  son  of  the 
late  paramount  chief  Bunu,  is  a  minor  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
regency  is  in  the  hands  of  his  grandmother,  Nabotsibei)i,  widow  of  Mbandini. 
On  June  25,  1903,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  conferring  on  the 
Governor  of  the  Transvaal  authority  over  Swaziland,  and  by  Order  in  Council 
of  December  1,  1906,  this  authority  was  transferred  to  the  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa.  The  numerous  mineral  and  land  concessions  and  mono- 
polies granted  by  Mbandini,  many  of  which  carried  exemption  from  customs 
dues  or  invested  private  individuals  with  powers  properly  exercisable 
by  the  Crown,  rendered  any  satisfactory  form  of  Government  difficult. 
A  Proclamation,  therefore,  provided  for  the  constitution  of  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  these  concessions.  Under  this  Proclamation 
the  High  Commissioner  has  exercised  the  power  to  expropriate  monopolies 
conferring  exclusive  rights,  compensation  for  which  has  been  made  out  of 
loans  raised  for  the  purpose.  Gold  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on 
profits  ;  base  metals  to  a  royalty  of  2^  per  cent,  on  output  in  addition  to  any 
rentals  now  payable. 
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The  agricultural  and  grazing  rights  of  natives  have  been  safeguarded,  and 
delimited  ;  a  general  survey  of  the  territory  in  connection  with  concession 
claims  has  also  been  carried  out.  A  Special  Court  having  the  full  juris- 
diction of  a  Superior  Court,  and  Assistant  Commissioners'  Courts  have  been 
established.  A  local  Swaziland  police  force  was  created  in  1907.  Authorised 
strength  (1911-2),  24  Europeans  and  171  natives.  During  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1912,  1,789  persons  were  summarily  convicted,  while  6  persons 
were  convicted  Ijefore  the  Superior  Court. 

Native  chiefs  are  allowed  to  continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction  according  to 
native  law  and  customs  in  all  civil  matters  between  natives,  subject  to  a  final 
appeal  to  the  Resident  Commissioner.  The  present  seat  of  the  administration 
is  at  Mbabane  ;  altitude  4,300  feet. 

Area,  6,  .536  square  miles  ;  population  (1911),  99,959,  of  whom  98,733  are 
natives  (of  Zulu  type),  143  other  coloured  persons,  and  1,083  whites.  The 
Government  maintains  6  European  Schools  at  different  centres,  and  1 
native  school  at  Zombode,  the  kraal  of  the  Regent,  at  which  the  young 
paramount  chief  attends.  Average  European  attendance,  1911-12,  120  ;  at 
Zombode,  42.  The  Government  also  subsidises  other  native  schools  to  the 
extent  of  300Z.  per  annum.  Total  expenditure  on  education,  1911-12, 
1,704^. 


—                             1908- 9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

£ 
Revenue         .        .              46,484 
Expenditure.        .               91,127 

£ 
44,689 
54,217 

£ 
58,723 
62,258 

£ 
57,307 
62,191 

Since  1904  a  sum  of  175,725^.  has  been  spent  on  the  expropriation  of 
monopolies  and  in  connection  with  the  Swaziland  Concessions  Commis- 
sion and  the  Partitions  of  Concessions.  6,]97Z.  was  spent  during  1911-12 
on  eradication  of  cattle  disease.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  is 
accounted  for  by  the  costs  of  the  Swaziland  Concessions  Commission,  the 
Partition  Concessions,  and  of  the  expropriation  of  monopolies.  The  public 
debt  of  Swaziland  amounts  (1912)  to  100,000Z.,  on  which  interest  at  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  payable. 

The  agricultural  products  are  tobacco,  maize  (the  staple  product),  millet, 
pumpkins,  ground  nuts,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  grown  only  in  sufl&cient 
quantities  for  local  supply.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  introduce  cotton- 
growing.  Stock  in  1912  numbered  approximately:  horses,  550;  cattle,  59,000; 
native  sheep  and  goats,  170,000  ;  pigs,  9,000.  The  territory  is  reported  to  be 
rich  in  minerals,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  systematically  prospected.  Alluvial 
tin  is  being  mined  and  shipped.  In  1911-12  the  output  of  tin  was  313 
tons,  valued  at  3*^,397^.  Several  gold  mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale, 
and  during  the  year  1911-12  tl.e  output  was  14,781  ozs.  of  fine  gold,  valued 
at  62,7 SSL  By  arrangement  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Swaziland 
is  treated  for  customs  purposes  as  part  of  the  Union  and  receives  a,  pro  rata 
share  of  the  Customs  dues  collected.  During  the  year  1911-12  Swaziland's 
share  of  tlie  Union  Customs  dues  amounted  to  7,175Z.  Separate  returns  of 
Swaziland  imports  and  exports  are  not  shown. 

There  is  bi-weekly  communication  by  coach  between  Mbabane  and 
Breyten  on  the  Springs  Ermelo  Extension.  Elsewhere  communication  is  by 
tunners.  There  are  telegraph  offices  at  Mbabane,  Pigg's  Peak,  Bremersdorp, 
and  Ezulwfcni.  Post  Office  Savings  Banljs  deposits,  2,323/.  on  March  31, 
1912,  belonging  to  113  depositors. 

Resident  Commissioner. — R.  T.   Coryndon,  C.M.G. 

Government  Secretary. — D.  Honey. 
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THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  constituted  under  the  South  Africa  Act, 
1909  (9  Edw.  7,  Ch.  9)  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  September  20,  1909.  In  terms  of  that  Act  the  self-governing  Colonies 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  became  united  on  May  31,  1910,  in  a  legislative  Union  under  one 
Government  under  the  name  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  these  Colonies 
becoming  original  provinces  of  the  Union  under  the  names  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  ]irovince,  re- 
spectively. IJnder  the  Act  constituting  the  Union,  the  Sovereign  appoints 
a  Governor-General,  who,  with  an  Executive  Council  (of  which  the  members 
are  chosen  and  summoned  by  him),  administers  the  executive  government 
of  the  Union  as  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  Departments  of  State 
have  been  established,  the  Governor-General  appointing  not  more  than  ten 
officers  to  administer  them.  Such  officers  are  King's  Ministers  of  State 
for  the  Union  and  members  of  the  executive  Council. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the  King, 
a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor- General  has  power 
to  summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  Parliament,  either  both  Houses  simul- 
taneously or  the  House  of  Assembly  alone  ;  but  the  Senate  may  not  be 
dissolved  within  10  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  There  must 
be  a  session  of  Parliament  every  year. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty  memljers.  For  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Union  eight  (four  being  selected  mainly  for  their  acquaintance 
with  the  reasonable  wants  and  wishes  of  the  coloured  races)  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  thirty-two  are  elected,  eight  for 
each  Province.  The  first  election  was  made  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  by  the  two  Houses  of  each  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  sitting 
as  one  body,  and  a  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  Provincial 
Council  in  respect  of  whose  Province  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Senate  after  ten  years  may  be  provided  for  by  Parliament,  but  if  no 
such  provision  is  made  the  arrangements  made  in  the  South  Africa  Act  are 
to  hold  good.  Each  senator  must  be  a  British  subject  of  European  descent, 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  qualified  as  a  voter  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and 
resident  for  five  years  within  the  Union  ;  an  elected  senator  must  be 
registered  owner  of  property  of  the  value  of  500Z.  over  any  mortgage. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  121  members  chosen  in  Electoral 
Divisions  in  numbers  as  follows  : — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  51  ;  Natal,  17; 
Transvaal,  36  ;  Orange  Free  State,  17,  provision  being  made  for  increases  of 
representation  proportional  to  increase  of  European  population.  Parliamentary 
voters  must  have  the  qualifications  as  existing  in  the  several  colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  Each  electoral  district  in  each  province  returns  one 
member.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  must  be  a  British  subject  of 
European  descent,  qualified  as  a  registered  voter,  and  resident  five  years 
within  the  Union. 

A  House  of  Assembly  is  to  continue  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  first 
meeting  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Each  member  of  each  House  must  make 
Oath  or  Affirmation  of  Allegiance.  A  member  of  one  House  cannot  be 
elected  to  the  other,  but  a  Minister  of  State  may  sit  and  speak,  but  not  vote 
in  the  House  of  which  he  is  not  a  member.  To  hold  an  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown  (with  certain  exceptions)  is  a  disqualification  for  member- 
ship of  either  House,  as  are  also  insolvency,  crime,  or  insanitj'. 
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The  House  of  Assembly,  not  the  Senate,  must  originate  money  bills,  but 
may  not  pass  a  bill  for  taxation  or  api>ropriation  unless  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  message  from  the  Governor-General  during  the  Session.  Restric- 
tions are  placed  on  the  amendment  of  money  bills  by  the  Senate.  Provision 
is  made  for  adjusting  disagreements  between  the  Houses,  and  for  the  Royal 
Assent  to  bills  to  be  given,  reserved,  and  for  laws  assented  to  by  the 
Governor-General  being  disallowed. 

The  first  Parliamentary  election  under  the  South  Africa  Act  was  held  on 
the  15th  September,  1910,  since  when  there  have  been  several  by-elections. 
The  {)Osition  of  the  various  parties  towards  the  end  of  1912,  was  : — South 
African  Party,  78  ;  Unionist  Party,  34  ;  Labour  Party,  5  ;  Independents,  4. 

Pretoria  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Union,  and  Cape  Town  is  the 
seat  of  Legislature. 

The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Gladstone  of  Lanark,  P.O.,  G.G.M.G, 
(salary  £10,000  per  annum),  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  Governor- General  of 
the  Union  on  31st  May,  1910.  The  executive  council  is  constituted  as 
follows  : — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture. — General  the  Right 
Honourable  Louis  Botha,  P.  C. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. — Honourable  Henry  Bxtrton,  K.C. 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Minister  of  Defence. — Honourable  J.   C.  Smuts. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs. — Honourable  J.  W. 
Sauer. 

Minider  of  Education  and  of  Mines. — Honourable  F.  S.  Malan. 

Minister  of  Interior  and  Minister  of  Lands. — The  Right  Honourable 
A.  Fischer,  P.O. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  TclegrapJis,  avd  Minister  of  Public  Works. — 
Honourable  Sir  T.   Watt. 

Minister  without  Portfolio. — Hon.  Sir  D.  P.  de  Villiers  Graaff,  Bart. 

In  each  province  there  is  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  for  five  years,  and  a  provincial  council  elected  for  three  years,  each 
council  having  an  executive  committee  of  four  (either  members  or  not  of 
the  council),  the  administrator  to  preside  at  its  meetings.  Members 
of  the  Provincial  Council  are  elected  on  the  same  system  as  members  of 
Parliament,  but  the  restriction  as  to  European  descent  does  not  apply.  The 
number  of  members  in  each  Provincial  Council  is  as  follows  : — Cape  of 
Good  Plope,  51  ;  Natal,  25  ;  Transvaal,  36  ;  Orange  Free  State,  25.  The 
provincial  committees  and  councils  have  authority  to  deal  with  local 
matters  such  as  provincial  finance,  education  (elementary),  agriculture, 
charity,  municipal  institutions,  local  works,  roads  and  bridges,  markets, 
fish  and  game,  and  penalties  for  breaches  of  laws  respecting  such  subjects. 
Other  matters  may  be  delegated  to  these  Councils,  All  ordinances  passed 
by  a  Provincial  Council  are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor- General-in- 
Council. 

The  first  Provincial  elections  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Trans- 
vaal were  held  on  the  15th  September,  1910  ;  those  for  Natal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  on  the  12th  October,  1910. 

There  is  a  provincial  Revenue  Fund  in  each  province.  The  old  colonial 
capitals  are  the  capitals  of  the  provinces. . 

Justice  is  adniiaistered  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  and  other 
courts  within  the  Union  and  in  the  provinces. 
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There  is  a  Railway  and  Harbour  Fund  for  the  Union  and  into  it  are  paid 
revenues  from  the  administration  of  railways,  ports,  and  harbours,  and 
such  Fund  will  be  appropriated  by  Parliament.  Into  a  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  is  paid  all  other  money  received  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Union.  On  this  fund  the  interest  on  debts  of  the  colonies  forms  a  first  charge. 

To  the  Union  is  transferred  the  public  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
the  colonies.  A  Harbour  and  Railway  Board  of  not  more  than  three 
commissioners  appointed  for  five  years,  with  a  Minister  of  State  as  chairman, 
have  the  management  of  the  railways,  ports,  and  harbours. 

Compensation  is  to  be  given  to  colonial  capitals  which  are  injuriously 
alTected  by  the  Union.  The  English  and  Dutch  languages  are  both  official. 
The  administration  of  native  affairs  and  affairs  specially  or  ditterentially 
affecting  Asiatics  vests  in  the  Governor-General-in-Council.  It  is  provided 
that  the  British  South  Africa  Co.'s  territories  may  be  received  into  the  Union, 
and  the  government  of  native  territories  may  be  transferred  to  the  Union 
Government. 

Governor-General.  —  H.E.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Yiscount  Gladstone,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G. 

Chief -Justice  of  South  Africa. — The  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  de  Villiers,  P.C., 
K.C.M.G. 

High  Commissioner  in  London. — Sir  Richard  Solomon.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  32,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Secretary. — T.  S.  Nightingale. 

Area  and  Population. 

Statistics  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Union  are  given  as  follows.  For 
other  and  more  detailed  statistics  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  Provinces  separately. 

Area  Population 

square  miles  Census,  May,  1911 
Cape  of  Good  Hope    .        .          276,995  2,564,965 

Natal 35,290  1,194,043 

Transvaal    .        ...  110,426  1,686,212 

Orange  Free  State      .        .  50,389  528,174 


Total        .        .        .  473,100  5,973,394 


Of  the  total  5,973,394  persons  (1911),  3,069,392  were  males  and  2,904,002 
females. 

The  increase  for  the  Union  (1904-1911)  was  15-41  per  cent.  For  the 
Provinces  it  was  as  follows: — Cape,  6*44  per  cent.  ;  Natal,  7 "69  percent.  ; 
Transvaal,  32*78  per  cent.  ;  Orange  Free  State,  36*37  per  cent. 

The  population  comprised  (1911)  1,276,242  Europeans  or  whites  (591,078 
females),  4,019,006  natives  (1,996,057  females),  and  678,146  other  coloured 
races  (316,867  females).  In  1904  the  figures  were: — Europeans,  1,116,806 
(increase  1904-11  of  14*28  per  cent.)  ;  natives,  3,491,056  (increase  1904-11 
of  15*12  per  cent.);  and  other  coloured  races  567,962  (increase  1904-11  of 
19*40  per  cent.)  The  total  non-European  increase  (1904-11)  was  15*72  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  Europeans  in  the  total  population  in  1904  was 
21*58  per  cent.  ;  in  1911,  21*37  per  cent. 
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Some  of  the  principal  urban  centres   in  the  Union,    with   over  10,000 
inhabitants  in  1911,  had  a  white  population  as  follows  : — 


Cities                      Census 
Cities.                       jgp^ 

Census 
1911 

Cities. 

Census  1  Census 
1904     1     1911 

Johannesburg   .        .         .   '   83,363 
Durban      ....      31,302 
Cape  Town        .         .        .      44,203 
Pretoria     .        .        .        .21.114 
Port  Elizabeth.        .        .      21,987 
Woodstock         .         .         .      21.530 

119,953 
31,783 
29,863 
29,618 
18,190 
17,957 

Germiston 
Maritzburg 
Bloemfontein     . 
Kimberley 
Krugersdor]) 
East  London     . 

9,123 
15,086 
15,501 
13.556 

6,946 
14,686 

15,579 
14,737 
14,720 
13,598 
13,132 
12,279 

Instruction. 

In  tlie  South  Africa  Act,  section  85  (iii. ),  it  is  provided  that  "Education, 
other  than  higher  education,  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  thereafter  until 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,"  shall  be  and  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  respective  Provincial  Councils.  For  practical  purposes  it  lias  been 
provisionally  determined  that  all  post  matriculation  instruction  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  higher  education. 

The  Department  of  Education,  under  the  Minister,  is  therefore  concerned 
with  : — 

(1)  The  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Capetown,  established 
in  1873.  It  is  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  but  it  has  no  attached  teaching 
institutions.  (2)  The  South  African  College,  Capetown,  founded  in  1829. 
(3)  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  incorporated  in  1881.  (4)  Rhodes 
University  College,  Grahamstown,  incorporated  in  1904.  (5)  Huguenot 
College,  Wellington,  incorporated  in  1907.  (6)  Grey  University  College, 
Bloemfontein,  incorporated  in  1910.  (7)  Transvaal  University  College, 
Pretoria,  incorporated  in  1910.  (8)  South  African  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology,  Johannesburg,  incorporated  in  1910.  (9)  Natal  University 
College,  Pietermaritzburg,  incorporated  in  1909. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  the  above  Colleges  in  1912  was  1,233,  and 
the  State  expenditure  on  Higher  Education  during  1911-12  was  107,888Z. 

Finance. 


Years  ended  March  31 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-131 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

£, 
14,014,000 
13,536,000 

£ 

17,284,847 
16,603,693 

£ 

16,288,000 
17,129,851 

1  Estii 

nates. 

The  Public  Debt  of  the  Union  (1912)  is  117,260,534Z.  composed  as 
follows  :— 54, 112, 446Z.  at  3  per  cent.  ;  2,000,000^.  at  3|  per  cent.  ; 
35,788,648^.  at  3|  per  cent.  ;  22,906, 639Z.  at  4  per  cent.  ;  1,871,688^.  at 
4^  per  cent.  ;  and  581,113Z.  at  5  per  cent. 

Provincial  Finances. 

Under  Section  118  of  the  South  African  Act  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  Financial  arrangements  between  the  .Union  Government  and  the  Provincial 
Councils.  The  Commission  made  certain  recommendations  which  were  embodied  in  a  Bill 
and  presented  to  Parliament,  but  the  Bill  was  dropped.  Consequently  the  only  Provincial 
Revenue  is  tlie  amount  voted  by  Parliament  by  way  of  subsidies  for  the  performance  of 
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the  services  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Provinces, 
for  each  year  ending  March  31st : — 


The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 


Province 

1910-111                1910-111                  1911-12 
Revenue            Expenditure     1    Expenditure 

1912-13  2 
Expenditure 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange  Free  State  . 

£                            £ 

730,671                    669,862 

384,448                    338,224 

1,244,765         1        1.057,340 

269,255         1          '205,874 

£ 

952,897 

477,166 

1,367,075 

469,389 

£ 
1,049,063 

610,644 
1,.S92,900 

632,500 

Total 

2.638,139 

2,271,300 

3,266,527 

3,685,107 

1  11  months  from  May  31st,  1910,  when  Union  took  effect. 

2  Estimates. 

The  provinces  have  no  debts  at  present. 

Defence. 

The  defence  forces  at  present  consist  partly  of  the  garrison  of  regular 
troops  maintained  in  the  country  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
and  partly  of  local  forces. 

The  garrison  consists  of  4  cavalry  regiments  (2,368  of  all  ranks),  2  horse 
artillery  batteries,  6  field  batteries,  2  companies  of  garrison  artillery  (1,572 
of  all  ranks),  5  engineer  companies  (599  of  all  ranks),  6  battalions  of 
infantry,  6  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  depart- 
mental services  ;  total  establishment  11,485  of  all  ranks.  These  troops 
are  distributed  in  various  stations  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  Cape  Colony.     Headquarters  is  at  Pretoria. 

The  local  forces  are  at  present  in  a  transition  state.  Under  the  new 
defence  act  (which  became  law  14th  June,  1912),  service  is  made  compulsory 
on  all  citizens  ;  but  as  this  would  provide  an  unnecessarily  large  force,  only 
a  proportion,  of  young  men  will  annually  be  enrolled,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
get  these  to  volunteer  ;  men  who  do  not  undergo  training  will  be  liable  to 
pay  11.  a  year  for  twenty-four  years  ;  if  sufficient  volunteers  do  not  come 
forward  the  ballot  will  be  resorted  to.  The  period  of  training  is  for  four 
years,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  ;  there  is  to  be  a  preliminary  recruits 
training,  followed  by  annual  trainings  of  from  8  to  15  days.  This  forms 
the  Active  Citizen  Army.  It  is  to  be  from  20,000  to  25,000  strong.  After 
completing  the  four  years  period,  the  men  join  the  Citizen  Reserve  Force 
till  they  are  45. 

In  addition  to  the  Active  Citizen  Army  there  will  be  a  Coast  Garrison 
Force  which  will  be  partially  paid,  the  men  being  voluntarily  enlisted.  It 
will  consist  of  the  South  African  Garrison  Artillery,  organised  from  existing 
corps  of  the  same  class,  and  the  South  African  Defence  Corps — an  engineer 
and  electric  light  corps.  There  will  also  be  a  Permanent  Force  formed  by 
converting  existing  mounted  police  forces  into  5  regiments  called  the  South 
African  Riflemen,  whicli  will  include  batteries  of  artillery  as  well  as  mounted 
rifles  ;  the  establishment  of  this  force  will  be  about  2,500.  The  Coast 
Defence  Force  and  the  Permanent  Force  will  both  have  their  own  reserves, 
formed  from  the  men  who  have  passed  through  their  ranks. 

Finally  there  will  be  the  National  Reserve  comprising  all  citizens 
between  17  and  GO  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  expected  to  be  1,172,000/. 

Boys  between  13  and  17  will  be  cornpulsorily  enrolled  in  cadet  corps 
where  this  is  practicable  ;    Imt   the  law  admits  that    such    enrolment    and 
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Irainiiig  cannot  be  enforced  in  rnral   districts.      Trained  cadets  will   enjoy 
certain  advantages  wlien  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Active  Citizen  Army. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Until  recent  years,  South  Africa  was  almost  entirely  dependant  on  over- 
sea markets  for  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  ami  other  necessaries,  but  great 
progress  is  now  being  made  towards  the  supply  of  its  own  domestic  wants. 

Slight  increases  have  taken  place  in  imports  of  sugar,  butter,  cheese- 
milk,  meat,  and  several  other  agricultural  i)roduets.  Nevertheless,  in  actual 
fact,  local  production  in  these  articles  has  increased  very  much.  Cream, 
eries  are  extending  in  all  provinces  ;  farms  are  being  fenced  and  improved 
by  the  making  of  dams  and  by  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  etc.  ;  more- 
over, live  stock  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  in  quality,  and 
far  greater  care  is  now  taken  of  stock  than  formerly.  Perhaps  the  truest 
indication  of  progress  lies  in  the  greatly  enhanced  juices  of  agricultural 
land,  which  in  some  parts  has  doubled  in  value  during  the  past  year  or  two. 

Maize  was  exported  to  the  value  of  419,531?.  in  1911.  The  production  of 
wheat  and  oats  last  season  was  probably  the  greatest  ever  known  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending,  while  the 
improved  methods  of  farming  are  very  noticeable.  Drills  and  steam  threshing- 
machines  are  being  more  largely  employed,  and  much  more  interest  is  being 
displayed  in  other  labour-saving  appliances.  As  regards  wool,  the  quantities 
and  values  exported  were  121,671,354  lbs.,  valued^  at  3,830,903Z,  in  1910, 
and  132,222,285  lbs.  valued  at  3,900,142Z.  in  1911.  Ostrich  farming  is 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 

The  chief  source  of  the  country's  wealth  lies  in  the  Gold  Mining  and 
Diamond  Mining  Industries,  the  former  of  which,  in  1911,  was  responsible  for 
no  less  than  65  •28  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  couutry,  and  the 
latter  for  14*35  per  cent.,  while  the  total  export  of  all  minerals  accounted 
for  over  84  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports   of  South  Africa. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  of  the  Union  in  1911  was47,679,294Z., 
the  main  items  being:  gold,  35,049,041/.  ;  diamonds,  8,746,724/.  ;  coal, 
1,935,153/.  ;  copper,  552,145/.  ;  tin,  411,871/.  ;  lime,  135,193/.  ;  silver, 
98,507/.  ;  salt,  61,160/.  ;  asbestos,  20,839/. 

In  the  Transvaal  23,888,258  tons  of  gold  ore  were  milled  during 
1911,  an  increase  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  million  tons  on  the  previous  year. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  exclusive  of  Specie,  was  as 
follows  : — 


rear 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

1907    . 

26,841,517 

46,636,275 

1908    . 

24,532,520 

43,910,451 

1909    . 

27,355,877 

49,296,673 

1910    . 

35,123,(i74 

63,609,340 

1911     . 

3(3,423,530 

57,024,000 
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Principal  Articles  of  Lmport  and  Export,  1911. 


Imports. 
Apparel    . 

Ai-ms  and  Ammunition 
Bags 

Cotton  Manufactures 
Drugs  and  Clieuiicals 
Electrical   Wire  and    Fit 

tings      ... 
Food  and  Drink 
Furniture. 
Glycerine . 
Haberdashery  . 
Hardware 
Hats  and  Caps . 
Implements:  Agricultural 
Iron  and  steel  . 
Leather  Manufactures : 

Inch  Boots  and  Shoes 
Machinery 
Oils  .... 
Tobacco    . 
Wax  (Candle)    . 
Wood  and  Timber     . 
Woollen  Manufactures 


£ 

2,722,420 
201,852 
305,016 

2,992,720 
930,252 

486,626 

6,33(3,262 

094,956 

531,611 

1,792,410 

1,778,407 

243,070 

402,388 

1,229,005 

1  549  346 
2,958,955 
683,346 
188,606 
197,136 
1,106,143 
891,769 


Expo  UTS 
Asbestos  . 
Bark  Wattle 
Buchu  Leaves 
Coal 
Copper 
Diamonds. 
Dynamite . 
Feathers,  Ostrich 
Fish  . 
Fodder 
Fruit 
Gold 

Hides  and  Skin 
Mohair 
Oil:  Whale 
Sugar 
Tin  Ore      . 
Tobacco     . 
Wines 
Wool 


£ 

25,210 

289,557 

29,647 

1,088,080 

573,737 

8,281,907 

13,937 

2  253,140 

51,556 

30,149 

53,849 

35,064,344 

1,210,431 

917,874 

96,163 

23,211 

244.691 

20,684 

24,989 

3,S99,S2S 


The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  ai)d  British  Possessions  amounted 
to  58*3  per  cent,  and  10 '1  per  cent,  respective!}^,  and  89 "1  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  S^Decie  amounted  to  1,110,111/. 

The  folloAving  table  gives  the  total  values  and  percentages  of  general 
merchandise  imported,  according  to  countries,  fo]-  two  years  :— 

Imports  into  British  South  Africa  of  General  Merchandise. 


1910 

1911 

Country  of  Origin. 

Valr.e 

Per  cent, 
of  Total 

Value 

Per  cent, 
of  Total 

United  Kingdom 

20,728,373 

59  01 

£ 
'21 ,252,221 

58-35 

Australia     .... 
India    

Canada.         .         .         .        • 
Other  British  Possessions  . 

1,617,682 
802,394 
647,750 
508,506 

4-61 
2-29 
1-84 
1-62 

1 ,567,401 
875,827 
(554,812 
565,015 

4-30 
2-40 

1-80 
1-55 

Total  British  Possessions  . 

3,036,332 

10-36 

3,663,055 

10-05 

Total— British  Empire 

24,364,705 

09-37 

24,915,270 

68-40 

Foreign  Countries. 

Germany      .... 
United  States 

Belgium       .... 
Sv/eden        .... 
Holland       .... 

Brazil 

France         .... 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

3,619,029 
2,740,333 
659,164 
077,328 
538,227 
478,438 
563,024 
1,483,426 

10-30 
7-80 
1-88 
1-93 
1-53 
1-36 
1  60 
4-23 

3,503,932 
2,918,388 
809,270 
678,939 
036,104 
609,059 
590,445 
1,702,126 

9(52 
8  01 
2-22 
1-87 
1-75 
1  07 
1  62 
!         4-84 

Total— Foreign  Countries  . 

10,758,909 

30-03 

ll,508,-263 

3160 

Total— General  Merchandise 

35,123,074 

100 

36,423,539 

100 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1911  4,371  vessels  of  20,515,599  tons  gross  entered,  and  4,370  vessels 
of  20,548,224  tons  gross  cleared. 

Before  the  Union,  which  took  effect  in  May,  1910,  the  railways  of  the 
several  colonies  now  comprising  the  Union  were  owned  and  operated  by 
the  separate  Governments.  Now,  however,  they  are  all  merged  into  one 
system,  the  South  African  Railways,  under  the  Union  Government  control. 
The  total  open  mileage  of  this  system  was  (1912) — Government  Lines,  7,545 
miles  (comprising  Cape  3,397  miles.  Orange  Free  State  1,076  miles, 
Transvaal  2,020  miles,  and  Natal,  1,052),  of  which  7,104  miles  are  3ft.  6 in. 
gauge,  and  441  miles  2  ft.  0  in.  gauge  ;  privately  owned  lines,  545  miles  : 
total,  8,090  miles.  Capital  expended  on  Government  Railways  up  to  31st 
December,  1911,  79,371, 654Z.  Total  revenue  (1911)  12,104,769^.,  as  against 
12,157,738?.  in  1910.  Working  expenditure  (including  renewals)  7,217,070?., 
or  59 '6  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue,  as  compared  with  6,662,890?.  or  54*8 
per  cent,  in  1910. 

At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  in  the  Union  2,587  post  and  telegraph 
offices.  Correspondence  received  and  dispatched  (1911) :  letters  and  cards, 
124,462,030  ;  newspapers,  books,  and  circulars,  65,006,942  ;  parcels, 
1,853,298  ;  telegrams,  5,il8,676.  The  number  of  money  orders  issued 
during  the  year  was  484,424,  and  the  value  2,844,675?.,  while  370,255 
orders  of  the  value  of  2,105,593?,  Avere  paid.  2,919,002  postal  orders 
amounting  to  1,862,551?.  were  issued,  and  2,194,950,  valued  at  1,345,772?. 
paid. 

The  reveuuc  of  the  Post-office  in  1911  was  951,035?.,  and  the  expenditure 
924,840?.  The  revenue  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  (excluded 
from  the  previous  figures),  was  512,881?.,  and  expenditure,  528,981?. 

14,920  miles  of  telegraph  line,  carrying  55,934  miles  of  wire  and  47,852 
miles  of  telephone  were  open.  9,081  miles  of  telegraph  wire  are  maintained 
by  the  Post  Office  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Department.  Telephonic  com- 
munication is  established  between  certain  of  the  principal  centres.  Pretoria 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  Imperial  Avireless  stations  for  purposes  of 
defence.  The  cost  of  installation  (80,000?.)  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Union 
Government. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  in  the  Union 
at  the  end  of  March,  1911,  Avas  225,238,  and  the  amount  to  their  credit, 
6,128,453?. 
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Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

was  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1652.  Britain  took 
possession  of  it  in  1795  but  evacuated  it  in  1  803.  A  British  force  again  took 
possession  in  1806  and  the  Colony  has  remained  a  British  Possession  since 
that  date.  It  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Convention  of 
London,  August  13,  1814.  The  original  Colony  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time.  East  and  "West  Pondoland  were  annexed  in  1894  and 
Bechuanaland  in  1895.  For  many  years  the  form  of  government  in  the 
Colony  depended  on  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Letters  Patent  and  Instructions  to 
governors.  Letters  Patent  issued  in  1850  to  Governor  Sir  Henry  Smith 
declared  that  in  the  Colony  there  should  be  a  Parliament  which  should 
consist  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
A  Constitution  Ordinance  was  enacted  by  Order  in  Council  of  March  11, 
1853,  and  took  effect  on  May  1  ensuing.  This  Order  in  Council  provided 
that  nothing  it  contained  should  prevent  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony 
from  making  Acts  (subject  to  the  power  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  either 
to  disallow  or  assent  to  such  Acts)  in  amendment  of  the  said  Ordinance.  ■ 
This  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  was  exercised  from  time  to 
time  as  the  bounds  of  the  Colony  were  extended.  In  1872  an  Act  was 
passed  at  the  Cape  and  assented  to  by  Order  in  Council,  providing  for 
the  system  of  executive  administration  known  as  Responsible  Government. 
The  Constitution  formed  under  these  various  Acts  vested  the  executive  in 
the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  otfice  holders 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  On  the  31st  May,  1910,  the  Colony  was  merged 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  thereafter  forming  an  original  province  of  the 
Union. 

Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Administration. 

Administrator.— The  Hon.  Sir  Frederic  de  Waal,  K.C.M.G.  (Salary 
2,500Z.). 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  119  magisterial  districts,  and  the  Colony 
proper,  including  Bechuanaland,  but  exclusive  of  the  Tr.inskeian  territories, 
into  82  fiscal  divisions.  In  each  division  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who 
is,  in  all  cases  where  the  fiscal  and  magisterial  areas  coincide,  also  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate.  Each  division  has  a  Council  of  at  least  6  members  (18 
in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  triennially  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  im- 
movable property.  These  Councils  look  after  roads,  boundaries,  and  beacons ; 
return  3  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  and  perform  other  local  duties. 
There  are  123  Municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  Mayor  or  Chairman  and 
Councillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  rate- 
payers.     There  are  also  85  Village  Management  Boards. 

Area  and  Population.— The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Province  and  native  Territories  according  to  the  preliminary 
census  returns  of  1911  : — 
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Colony  proper 
East  Griqualand 
Tembnland 
Transkei 
Wallish  Bay,  &c 
Pondoland  . 
Bechuaualand 

Total  Province 


Population  in  1911  i 


Coloured 

005,288 
241,094 
227,908 
186,527 
1,570 
232,931 
84,529 


Total 


1,979,847 


1,552,137 
249,038 
236,056 
188,715 
3,223 
234,317 
99,538 


Females 

included  in 

previous 

column. 

763,631 
133,990 
127,125 
105,180 
898 
123,024 
52,715 


2,563,024  I  1,306,563 


1  Preliminary  figures.     For  final  t-itals  see  above  under  Union. 

Of  the  coloured  pojmlation,  15,682  were  Malays,  and  298,334  a 
mixture  of  various  races  ;  the  rest  are  Hottentots,  Fingoes,  Kaffirs,  and 
Bechuanas.  Of  the  white  population  in  1911,  301,917  were  males  and 
281,458  females  ;  of  the  coloured,  954,752  were  males  and  1,025,105  females. 

Chief  towns  with  population  in  1911: — Cai)e  Town,  67,000;  Kimberley, 
30,000;  Port  Elizabeth,  31,000;  Graham's  Town,  14,000  ;  Beaconsfield, 
14,000  ;  Paarl,  11,000  ;  King  William's  Town,  9,000  ;  East  London,  21,000  ; 
Graatf-Reinet,  8,000  ;  Worcester,  8,000  ;  Uitenhage,  12,000  ;  Cradock,  6,500. 

Of  the  European  yjopulation  in  1904,  32,202  were  professional,  99,319 
domestic,  46,750  commercial,  111,175  agricultural,  67,278  industrial, 
214,982  were  dependants,  and  2,008  indefinite  or  unspecified.  Of  the  coloured 
population  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  domestic  employ- 
ments. 

Marriages,  births  and  deaths  in  five  years,  so  far  as  registered  : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

1907 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

10,554 

9,446 

9,427 

10,475 

11,396 

60,415 
60,524 
56,318 
55,737 
57,379 

35,491 
33,967 
34,186 
34,974 
33,490 

The  granting  of  Government-aided  immigration  has  been  suspended. 


Year 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

From  U.K. 

Total 

To  U.K. 

Total 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

19,250 
17,525 
19,550 
23,814 
27,656 

29,767 
27,498 
30,445 
31,2811      . 
37,5441 

23,054 
19,517 
15,961 
16,095 
23,324 

39,550 

32,929 

20,697 

26,9131 

32,875 

1  Excluding  passengers  to  and  from  Natal. 
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Religion  and  Instruction. — lu  1904,  there  were  1,305,453  Protestants 
—399,487  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  281,433  Church  of  England,  88,653 
Presbyterians,  112,202  Independents,  277,285  Wesleyaus,  12,947  other 
Methodists,  37,041  Lutherans,  23,079  Moravians,  20,782  Rhenish  Mission, 
14,105  Baptists.  Roman  Catholics  37,069;  Mohammedans  22,623;  Jews 
19,537.      'Of  no  religion'  1,015,760,  of  whom  822,459   were   Natives. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  118  School  Districts,  each  under  the  control  of 
a  School  Board,  two-thirds  of  the  members  being  locally  elected,  and  one- 
third  nominated  partly  by  Government  and  partly  by  Municipal  or  Divisional 
Councils.  Education  is  compulsory  for  children  of  European  extraction  in 
112  School  Board  Districts,  and  will  probably  be  enforced  in  the  remaining  6 
districts  at  an  oarly  date.  The  necessary  grants  are  provided  from  the  general 
revenue  to  supplement  local  contributions  of  at  least  equal  amount.  Aided 
schools,  June  30,  1912,  4,312,  enrolment  211,616,  attendance  181,478.  There 
are  91,342  European  pupils  and  120,274  non-European.  Total  number  of 
teachers,  8,153. 

Provincial  expenditure  on  education  (excluding  Higher  Education,  which 
is  under  control  of  the  Central  Government),  1910-11,  558,738Z.  ;  1911-12, 
635,423Z. 

Justice  and  Crime. — In  1909,  convictions  before  the  special  J. P. 
Courts,  720  ;  Magistrates'  Courts,  54,510  ;  Superior  Courts,  622  ;  prisoners 
in  gaol,  December  31,  1909,  1,872  males,  383  females.  On  December  31, 
1909,  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  numbered  768,  the  Ordinary  and  Urban 
Police  Forces,  1,460  ;  and  the  Gaol  Establishment,  633. 

Charitable  Institutions,  Hospitals,  Pauperism.— In  the  various 

charitable  institutions  on  December  31,  1911,  there  were  over  6,000  inmates  ; 
in  the  hospitals  10,380  patients  were  treated  in  the  year  1911.  There  is 
no  recognised  system  of  poor  law  relief,  but  785  persons  received  indoor 
relief  during  the  year,  and  4,864  received  outdoor  relief. 

Finance.— Since  the  coming  into  efieet  of  the  Union  there  is  onlj^  one  financial 
statement  for  the  four  provinces  together.  Particulars  are  given  above  under  the  Union. 
The  only  Provincial  revenue  at  present  is  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  by  way  of  sub- 
sidies for  the  performance  of  the  services  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Provinces.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  estimates  of  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Cape  Province  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  in  comparison  with  the  approximate  expenditure  in  the 
jireceding  year : — 


Estimates  1912-13. 

Title. 

Union 
Subsidy, 
1912-13. 

Revotes 

from 

Provincial 

Funds, 

1911-12. 

Total 

Estimates, 

1912-13. 

Estimates 
1911-12. 

General  Administiation           

Education 

Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Roads  and  Local  AVorks          

£ 

36,200 
076,900 

77,900 
189,500* 

£ 
626 

4,588 
63,349 

£ 

36,826 

676,900 

82,488 
252,849 

£ 

28,218 
635,423 

91,367 
197,S8i> 

Total        £ 

980,500* 

68,563 

1,049,063 

952,897 

Includes  £30,000  from  Union  Loan  Funds. 
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The  following  services  are  rendered  free  by   |        Estimated  Departmental  Receipts  of 
the  Union  Government  Departments.        !  the  Province. 


1912-13. 

£ 

1911-12. 
£ 

1912-13. 

1911-12. 

£ 

£ 

Agriculture      

5 

— 

Hospital  Fees 

800 

800 

Public  Health 

250 

— 

Asylums           

198 

— 

Receipts  from  Trout 

Printing  &.   Stationery 

4,500 

7,500 

Hatchery 

300 

300 

Prisons 

2,500 

255 

Forestry           

100 

100 

MiscellaneoiTS 

150 

150 

Public  Works  Depart- 

ment            

5,000 

Posts,  Telegraphs  and 

Telephones 

4,450 

10,000 

Total      ...        £ 

Total       ...        £ 

17,003 

17,855 

1,250 

1,250 

Production  and  Industry.— In  1911,  1,712,250  acres  of  Crown  lauds 
were  alienated,  the  amount  realised  being  62,015Z.  Up  to  December  31, 
1911,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  about  140,000,000  acres,  the  quantity 
undisposed  of  being  35,9t)4,664  acres. 

Regarding  the  area  under  cultivation  there  are  no  recent  statistics. 

In  the  year  ending  February  15,  1910,  the  chief  agricultural  produce  of 
the  Province,  excluding  the  native  territories,  was  : — wheat,  2,345,223 
bushels  (335,294  acres)  ;  barley,  660,336  bushels  (63,165  acres)  ;  oats, 
2,395,401  bushels  (331,766  acres);  maize,  1,428,987  bushels  (221,631  acres)  ; 
potatoes,  587,247  bushels  (73,737  acres).  There  were  in  1909,  21,552  acres 
of  vines,  and  3,494,656  gallons  of  wine  and  675,072  gallons  of  brandy,  &c., 
were  produced.  In  1911,  there  were  2,715,330  cattle,  333,962  horses, 
17,134,513  sheep,  and  505,730  pigs.  Some  irrigation  works  have  been  or 
are  being  executed,  chiefly  in  the  Breede  and  Fish  river  valleys,  and  surveys 
are  in  progress  for  new  works.  The  alluvial  lands  are  of  no  great  area,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  irrigation  are  considerable. 

The  sheep-farms  (mostly  owned  by  the  occupiers)  are  from  3,000  to 
15,000  acres  and  upwards  :  those  in  tillage  are  comparatively  small. 

Mineral  output  for  the  year  1911 : — 


Diamonds   . 
Gold       .     .     . 
Copper  ore,  &c. 
Tin  ore  .     . 
Coal  .... 


2,250,000  carals 

73  oz. 

18,767  tons 

7  „ 

79,485  ,, 


value  5,506,000^. 

310^. 

503,908?. 

1,023?. 

,,  51,550?. 


Commerce. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  are  no 
special  records  of  trade  lor  each  of  the  Provinces.  The  Board  of  Trade 
statistics,  however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  ?ind  each  Province  separately.  The  following  figures  show  the 
value  of  the  trade  betwt.en  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  five  years  : — 

p  2 
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1908 

1909                 1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  from  Cape  .     . 

Exports  of  U.K.  pro- 
duce and  manufac- 
tures to  Cape .     .     . 

£ 

6,094,557 

5,998,894 

£ 

7,693,042 

6,188,013 

£ 

7,735,642 

8,044,198 

£ 

7,314,230 

8,462,886 

£ 

8,660,044 

9,891,901 

The  more  important  imports  and  exports  in  1911  were: — Imports: 
feathers,  1,918,848/.  ;  sheeps' wool  (72,342,862  lbs.),  2,764,247/.;  mohair, 
737,452/.;  copper  ore,  regulus,  &c.,  414,702/.;  rawhides,  161,365/.;  skins 
and  furs,  874,465/.;  maize,  139,963/.  The  exports  of  diamonds  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1911  as  given  in  the  Cape  returns  were  4,686,978  carats, 
vahie  8,267,044/.  (These  figures  are  not  inchided  in  the  table  above.)  Ex- 
ports  from  United  Kingdom  :  cotton  goods,  1,013,180/.;  woollens,  522,959/. ; 
apparel,  1,315.653/.;  machinery,  364,489/.;  iron  and  steel  guods,  913,512/.; 
leather  and  leather  manufactures,  546,370/. 

Banks. 


Years  ending 
31st  Dec. 

Including 

Capital 
Subscribed 

£ 
11,510,900 
11,510,900 
11,510,900 
11,350,900 
11,350,900 

Bead  Offices        ^^  ,      ,  ^.,, 
'  Notes  &  Bills 

Paid-up       ^^  Circulation  i 

Dcpoteitsi 

Coin  and 
Bullioui 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

£                        £ 
4,456,925    '      944,512 
4,456,225    '      953,925 
4.456,925       1,112,662 
4,296,925     :  1,239,092 
4,296,925    |  1,199,812 

£ 
9,368,072 
11,276,893 
10,552,953 
10.706,358 
11,888,558 

£ 
2,645,128 
2,560,791 
2,298,842 
2,335,529 
2,455,581 

1  111  the  Colony. 
The  Government  Savings  Bank  Eetnrns  are  now  compiled  for  the  Union 
as  a  wdiole.     In  private  Savings  Banks  in  the  Cape  Province  there  were 
9,881  depositors  with  £391,373  deposits  at  the  end  of  1911. 

Money,  Weights,  and   Measures.— The  coins  and  the  standard 

weights  and  measures  are  British,  but  the  following  old  Dutch  measures 
are  still  used  : — Liquid  Measure :  Leaguer  =  about  128  imperial  gallons; 
half  aum  =  15^  imperial  gallons  ;  anker  =  7^  imperial  gallons.  Capacity  : 
Muid  =  3  bushels.  The  general  surface  measure  is  Morgen,  equal  to 
2*1165402  acres  ;  1,000  Cajie  lineal  feet  are  equal  to  3,033  British  imperial 
feet.  Recently  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  provide  lor  the  standardization  of 
the  metric  system  for  weights  and  measures,  with  the  optional  use  of  imperial 
standards,  except  in  the  case  of  chemists,  who  are  compelled  to  use  the 
metric  system. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Blue-book  on  Native  Affairs.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.     London. 

Precis  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Journal,  1699-1732.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  V.  Leibbrandt.     Cape  Town,  1897. 

Report  ou  the  Rietfontein  area.  By  J.  F.  Herbst.  Colonial  Reports,  Miscellaneous 
Series,  No.  55.     Loudon,  1908. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King 
doin.     Annual.    London. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Aubert  (G.),  L'Afrique  du  Sud.     Paris,  1899. 
Brown  (A.  S.  and  G.  G.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.     London,  1909. 
BrvceU.),  Impressions  of  South  Africa.     3rd  edition.     London,  1899. 
Bryden  (H.  A.),  The  Victorian  Era  in  South  Africa.     London,  1897.— History  of  South 
Africa,  1652-1903.    London,  1904. 

Burton  (A  R.  E.),  Cape  Colony  for  the  Settler.    London,  1902. 

CamjybelliC.  T.),  British  South  Africa:  A  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
[lope,  1795-1825.     London,  1897. 

Golquhoun  (A.  R.),  The  Afrikander  Land.     London,  1906. 
Colvin  (I.  D.).  Romance  of  South  Africa.     Cape  Town,  1909. 
Freemantle  (H..  E.  S.),  New  Nation.     London,  1909. 

Hatch  and  Corstorphine,  Geology  of  South  Africa.     2iid  ed.    London,  1909. 
Henkel  (C.  C),  History,  Resources,  and  Productions  of  the  Country  between  Cape 
Colony  and  isfatal.  [The  Transkeian  Territories.]    London,  1903. 
Hope  (G   D.),  Our  Place  in  History.     1909. 

Hutchinson  (G.  T.),  From  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.     London,  1005. 
Johnston  (Sir   Harry),  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races.    Cam- 
bridge, 1899. 

Keane(A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  II.  South  Africa.    2nd  ed.     London,  1904. 
Kidd(D.),  The  Essential  Kaffir.     London,  1904.— Savage  Cliildhood.     London,  1906. 
Kni()ht  (E.  F.),  South  Africa  afrer  the  War.     London,  1903. 

Lucas (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  IV.    Oxford,  1899. 
Martineau  (Tohn),  Life  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     2  vols.     London,  1895. 
Molteno  (P.  A.),  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  J.  C.  Molteno.    2  vols.    London,  1900. 
Nichohon  (G.),  Fifty  Years  in  South  Africa.    London,  1898. 
Orpen,  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  South  Africa.     Cape  Town,  1909. 
Ortroz  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  Concervant  L'Afrique.     Brussels,  1808. 
Playne  (S.),  Cape  Colony  :  Its  History,  Commerce,  Industries,  and  Resources.    London, 
1912. 

Bees  (W.  L.),  Life  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.    2  vols.    8.     London,  1893. 
Rogers  (A.  W.),  Introduction  to  the  Geology  of  Cape  Colony.     London,  1904. 
Stow  (G.  W.),  The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa.    London,  1905. 

TheaKG.  M.).  Historv  of  South  Africa  1486-1872.    5  vols.    8.    London,  1888-93.— South 
Africa.    4th  edition.    London,  1899.— Progress  of  South  Africa  in  the  Century.     Edin- 
burgh, 1902.— History  of  South  Africa.     3  vols.     London,  1903-04. 
The  Government  of  South  Africa.     2  vols.     Cape  Town,  1908. 
The  South  African  Natives.     London,  1908. 
Trotter  (Mrs.  A.  P.),  Old  Cape  Colony.     London,  1903. 
Wallace  (U.),  Farming  Industries  of  Cape  Colony.     8.    London,  1896. 
TFfnia?n8(G.  F.),  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.     London,  1903. 
WUmot  (A  )    The  Story  of  the  Expansion   of  South  Africa.    2nd  edition,    London, 
1897.— Book  of  South  African  Industries.     Cape  Town,  1892.— History  of  our  own  Tunes  in 
South  Africa.    2  vols.     London,  1898. 


Province  of  Natal. 

Constitution  and  Government.  -Natal,  which  had  been  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  in  1844,  was  placed  under  separate  government  in  1845,  and 
under  charter  of  Juh^  15,  1856,  was  erected  into  a  separate  Colony.  By  this 
charter  partially  representative  institutions  were  established,  and,  under  a 
Natal  Act  of  1893,  a.ssented  to  by  Order  in  Council,  June  26,  1893,  the  Colony 
obtained  responsible  government.  The  province  of  Zululand  was  annexed 
to  Natal  on  December  30,  1897.  The  district.^  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht  and  part 
of  Wakkerstroom,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Transvaal,  were  in  January, 
1903,  annexed  to  the  colony.  On  May  31,  1910,  the  Colony  was  merged  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  becoming  an  original  province  of  the  Union. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  in  Natal  is  Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator. — The  Hon.  C.  J.  Smythe. 

Area  and  Population.— The  Province  (including  Zululand,  10,461 
square    miles,    and    the    Northern    districts,    6,931    square   miles)   has  an 
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area  of  35,290  square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  about  360  miles.  The 
climate  is  sub-tropical  on  the  coast  and  somewhat  colder  inland.  It  is 
well  suited  to  Europeans.  The  Province  is  divided  into  42  Magisterial 
Divisions. 

The  European  population  has  more  than  trebled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1901  and  at  the  censuses  of  April  17,  1904, 
and  May  7,  1911,  were  :— 


— 

1891 

46,788 

41,142 

455,983 

1901 

1904 

1911 

Europeans       .... 

Indians  and  Asiatics 

Natives 

63,821 

74,385 

786,912 

97,109 
100,918 
910,727  1 

98,582 
141,568 
951,808 

Grand  totals     . 

543,913 

925,118 

1  108,754  2 

1,191,9582 

1  Including,  in  1904,  6,886  "mixed"  and  others. 
•"    2  Including  3,774  British  troops  and  their  dependents,  in  1904,  and  1,102  in  1911,  and 
474  passengers  on  the  railway  in  1904,  and  755  in  1911. 

The  figures  for  1891  exclude  Zululand  ;  those  for  1904  and  1911  in- 
clude the  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht,  Paulpietersburg,  Ngotshe,  and 
Babanango.  The  number  of  males  in  1911  was  567,574,  and  of  females, 
624,384.° 

Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban  according  to  the  census  of  May  7 
1911,  72,512,  consisting  of  Europt^ans,  33,271,  natives  (including  half-castes), 
18,662,  Indians  and  Asiatics,  20,579;  and  of  Pietermaritzburg,  30,539, 
consisting  of  14,848  Europeans,  7,691  Indians  and  Asiatics,  8,000  natives, 
including  half-castes. 

So  far  as  registered,  the  births  in  1911  numbered  5,924  ;  deaths,  1,955  ; 
and  marriages,  2,092.  Immigrants  (1911),  17,583  (including  6,233  from  the 
United  Kingdom)  ;  emigrants,  13,325  (including  5,576  to  the  United  King- 
dom).    These  figures  exclude  inter-provincial  migration. 

Instruction. — With  the  exception  of  Higher  Education,  which  has 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Government,  Education  comes 
under  the  Provincial  Administration.  There  are  2  Government  high 
schools,  57  Government  primary  schools,  2  Government  art  schools, 
5  Government  Indian  schools,  2  Government  schools  for  coloured  children, 
besides  119  Government-aided  schools,  and  124  Government-aided  farmhouse 
schools  for  European  children.  Also  there  are  2  Technical  Institutes,  31 
Indian  schools,  198  native  schools,  and  23  coloured  schools,  all  of  which 
receive  Government  aid  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools 
in  the  province.  Four  of  the  aided  schools  are  secondaiy  schools  for  girls. 
The  aggregate  number  of  European  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
Government  and  inspected  schools  was  15,968  for  1911  ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  85  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  registers  At  the  Govern- 
ment high  schools  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  659  pujuls. 
About  3,300  children  attend  private  unaided  schools,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  white  children  are  receiving  no  education. 
The  number  of  European  children  receiving  gratuitous  education  in  1911 
was  2,707.  The  direct  Government  expenaiture  on  Government  schools 
for  1911  was  92,576Z.  (excluding  expenditure  for  furniture,  buildings,  but 
including  maintenance).  Fees  paid  by  pupils  in  Government  schools 
for  191  f,  19,367Z. 
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The  198  Government-aided  schools  for  natives  had  a  total  enrolment 
of  15,286,  and  received  in  1911  grants  in  aid  to  the  amount  of  1^»773Z.  ; 
and  the  31  Government-aided  schools  for  the  children  of  Indians  had  a 
total  enrolment  of  3,089  in  1911,  for  which  a  grant  of  3,866?.  was  expended. 

Finance  —Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  is  only  one 
financial  statement  for  the  four  provinces  together.  Particulars  are  given 
above  under  the  Union.  The  only  provincial  revenue  at  present  is  the 
amount  voted  by  Parliament  by  way  of  subsidies  for  the  performance  of  the 
services  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Provinces.  The  following  tigures  show 
the  estimate  of  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Natal  Province  during 
tlie  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  and  a  comparison  with  the  approximate 
expenditure  in  the  preceding  year  : — 


TITLE. 


ESTIMATES    1912-13. 


General  Administration 
Education       .... 
Hospitals     and      Charitable 

Institutions     . 
Roads  and  Local  Works 


Union 

Subsidy  in 

1912-13. 


Revotes  and 

Savings  from 

1911-12 


Estimated 
Total  Expen- 
diture 1912-13, 


£ 

21,100 

177,700 

34,600 
297,600 


£ 
3,452 

76,192 


ESTIMATES 
1911-12. 


£ 

21,100 

181,152 

34,600 
373,792 


19,852 
162,339 

31,086 
264,389 


The  following  Services  are  rendered  free  by 
Union  Govern n.ent  Departments  :— 


E.stimate  of  Departmental   Receipts  of  the 
Province. 


Public  Health    . 
Posts,   Telegraphs,     and 

Telephones  . 
Printing  and  Stationery     . 
Forestry      .... 
Prisons'  Department . 
Public  Worlds  Department 


Total 


1912-13 

1911-12 

£ 
125 

£ 
30 

1,360 

2,800 

25 

2,000 

2, .^00 

25 

3,200 
6,000 

2.400 
3,500 

13,510 

10,755 

191 2-] 3 


Education  Receipts 
Hosjiital  Fees         .        .  | 
Game  and  Fish  Preser-  j 
vation    (Permits     and  i 
Miscellaneous  Receipts) 
Superannuation 
Rents,  Fees, and  Sales  of 
Government  Property 


Total 


£ 

19,850 

4,100 


650 
1,420 

1,000 


1911-12 


27,020 


£ 

19,967 

3,900 


§00 
1,648 

995 


27,010 


Industry  —Up  to  the  end  of  1911,  8,311,000  acres  of  land  had  been  alien- 
ated, 2,203,000  acres  conditionally  alienated,  and  6,999,000  acres  remained 
unalienated.  These  figures  exclude  4,495,000  acres  granted  and  leased  up  to 
the  end  of  1911  in  Zululand  and  the  Northern  Territories.  On  the  Coast  and 
in  Zululand  there  are  vast  plantations  of  sugar  and  tea,  while  cereals  ot 
all  kinds  (especially  maize),  fruits,  vegetables,  the  accacia  mohsstma,  the 
bark  of  which  is  so  much  used  for  tanning  purposes,  and  other  crops  grow 
prolifically.     The  production  of  maize  in  1909  was  5,093,460  bushels  ;  and  of 
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tea,  in  1910,  2,090,000  lbs.     In  1909,  2,527,000  lbs.   of  tobacco  were  pro- 
duced.    The  leading  crops  for  export  are  sugar,  tea,  maize,  and  wattle  bark. 

Cotton  cultivation  has  been  recently  introduced,  but  is,  as  yet,  only  in 
the  experimental  stage,  though  decidedly  promising. 

The  live  stock  in  1911  numbered  75,567  horses,  456,087  cattle,  1,519,258 
sheep,  110,332  pigs. 

The  Colony  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  while  the  coal  industry  is  ad- 
vancing, several  gold  mines  on  a  small  scale  are  successfully  worked.  During 
the  year  1911,  the  output  of  coal  and  gold  was  as  follows  : — -Coal,  2,392,456 
tons,  valued  at  725,448/. ;  gold  (Sue),  1,706  ozs.,  valued  at  7,246Z.  The 
average  number  of  persons  employed  at  coal  mines  in  1911  was  11,591. 

Among  tlie  valuable  minerals  known  to  exist  in  the  Colony  are  asbestos, 
copper  ore,  fireclay,  gold,  graphite,  gypsum,  iron  ore,  lead  and  silver  ore, 
limestone  and  marble,  manganese  ore,  mica,  molybdenum  ore,  nickel  ore, 
nitre,  oil  shale,  and  tin  ore.  Attention  is  being  increasingly  devoted  to 
prospecting  for  gold,  that  metal  being  found  very  Avidely  distributed  botli 
in  quartz  and  '  banket '  reefs. 

A  Whaling  Industry  has  been  established  at  Durban,  and  is  carried  on 
by  six  companies.  In  1911  the  number  of  Avhales  killed  and  landed  was 
992  humpbacks,  2  blue,  7  shad,  3  herring,  2  right,  and  12  rorguele.  To 
July,  1912  the  captures  numbered  188. 

CoiXimerCe. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  are  no 
special  records  made  for  eacli  of  the  Provinces  ;  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics, 
however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
each  Province  separately.  The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the  trade 
between  Natal  Province  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  years  :  — 


Imports  from  Natal 
Exports  of  U.K.  produce 
and  manufac.  to  NTatal 


1908. 


£ 

1,271,260 

2,998,894 


1909. 


1,821,969 
3,537,600 


1910. 


1911. 


1912 


£ 
2,081,907 


£ 
2,092,687 


5,090.422     I    4,540,343 


£ 

2,477,806 

4,877,642 


The  more  important  imports  and  exports  in  1911  were: — Imports: 
maize,  1S1,490Z.  ;  raw  hides,  250,051?.  ;  sheep's  wool  (29,509,761  lbs.), 
1,047,029Z.  Exports  :  cotton,  364,767/.  ;  machinery,  472,004/.  ;  iron 
and  steel  goods,  714,055/.  ;  apparel,   497,532/. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference. 

Colonial  Office  List.     Annual.     London. 

Statistical  Ab.stract  for  the  several  colonial  andother  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual     London. 

Barnett  (P.  A.)  and  Sweeney  (A.  W.),  Natal :  the  State  and  the  Citizen.     London,  1904. 
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Province  of  the  Transvaal. 

Constitution  and  Q-OVernment.— The  territory  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  The  Transvaal  was  colonised  by  Boers  who  left  Cape  Colony 
in  1836-37.  In  1852  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
was  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  but,  in  1877,  in  consequence  of 
financial  difficulties  and  troubles  with  the  natives,  and  in  accordance 
with  representations  and  petitions  from  the  Boers,  the  territory  was  annexed 
by  the  British  Government.  In  1880  the  Boers  took  up  arms  for  the 
restoration  of  their  independence,  and,  in  1881,  a  Convention  was 
signed  restoring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  their  self-government, 
but  with  conditions,  reservations,  and  limitations,  and  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Queen.  This  arrangement  was  modified  by  a  Convention 
made  in  1884,  in  which  the  name  of  the  South  African  Republic  was  given 
to  the  Transvaal  State  ;  but  the  control  over  external  affairs,  other  than 
engagements  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  reserved  to  Her  Majesty, 
These  Conventions,  however,  did  not  preserve  harmony  within  the 
Transvaal  territory,  or  with  the  British  Government.  The  discovery  of  gold 
and  the  conditions  which  followed  this  discovery  occasioned  difficulties  from 
which  the  two  Boer  States  sought  release  by  military  action.  The  result 
of  this  was  the  military  occupation  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  annexation 
to  the  British  Crown,  the  one  on  September  1,  1900,  under  the  name  of 
The  Transvaal,  and  the  other  (May  24)  as  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Hostilities  continued  till  May  31,  1902,  when  an  agreement  as  to  terms  of 
surrender  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  burgher  forces  in  the  field. 
[<%c  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1906,  under   The  Transvaal.l 

The  administration  was  thereafter  carried  on  under  a  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council. 
On  December  6,  1906,  letters  patent  were  issued  providing  for  a  Constitution 
of  responsible  Government  in  the  Colony.  The  Colony  was  merged  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  on  May  31,  1910,  as  an  original  Province  of  the 
Union. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  for  the  Transvaal  is  at  Pretoria. 

Administrator. — The  Hon.  J.  F.  B.  iZm 2'^  (salary,  2,500Z.) 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Province  is  110,426  square 
miles,  divided  into  23  districts.  The  census  of  May  7,  1911,  showed  for 
the  Transvaal  a  population  amounting  to  1,686,212,  of  whom  966,793  were 
males,  and  719,419  females.  The  population  comprised  420,831  Europeans 
or  whites,  1,224,1.55  natives,  and  31,625  other  coloured  races. 

The  white  population  of  Pretoria  in  1911  was  29,618.  The  largest  town 
is  Johannesburg,  the  mining  centre  of  Witwatersrand  goldfields,  with  a 
population  (1911)  of  237,220,  consisting  of  119,953  whites  and  117,267 
coloured. 

Births,  1911,  19,495  ;  deaths,  16,836  ;  marriages,  6,626. 

Religion,  Instruction,  etc.— Statistics  (1904)  for  the  Transvaal  and 
Swaziland  combined  (exclusive  of  the  military  forces) : — 


Churches,   &c. 

Whites 

Others 

Clmrches,  &c. 

Whites 

Others 

Dutch  Churches  .     . 
Anglican      .... 
Presbyterian    .     .     . 
Methodist    .... 
Roman  Catholic    .     . 

143,015 
55,094 
18,682 
17,200 
14,474 

4,314 
13,296 

1,197 
20,946 

2,007 

Lutheran       .         ... 
Other  Christian     .     .     . 

Jews 

Hindus,  Buddhists,  tc. 
No  religion  or  not  stated 

5,279 

14,259 

15,478 

747 

5,718 

58,978 

9,749 

3 

10,693 

967,097 
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Tlie  system  of  education  was  embodied  in  the  Education  Act  which  was 
pissed  during  the  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  elected  under  respon- 
sible government,  and  which  provides  that  all  education  except  that  of  a 
university  ty^  e  shall  be  under  the  provincial  authority.  The  Colony  has 
been  divided  for  the  purposes  of  local  control  and  management  into 
twenty-seven  school  districts,  each  under  a  School  Board  chosen  by  the 
Parliamentary  electors.  All  the  schools  within  the  school  district,  with 
the  exception  of  schools  for  natives  and  certain  secondary  schools,  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board.  Each  school  may  have  a  Committee  elected 
by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  enrolled.  Recommendations  of 
Committees  come  under  the  review  of  the  Boards  and  may  be  modified  or 
rejected  by  them. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  education  for  Dec.  31,  1911  : — 


~ 

Schools 

Final 
Enrolment 

Average 
Enrolment 

Average 
Attendance 

High  Schools 

Secondary  Departments  of  rrimary 

Scliools      ..... 
Town  and  Village  Schools 
Country   Schools  and   Farm   Aided 

Schools 

6 

140 
.546 

1,416 

980 
31,33(5 

19,302 

1,417 

],006 
30,907 

10,130 

1,307 

917 
28,191 

16,416 

Total       . 
Coloured  Schools     .... 

692 
11 

53,034 
1,639 

52,400 
1,697 

46,831 
1.409 

Total      . 

703 

54,f^73 

54,157 

48,210 

The  3  Normal  Colleges  had  209  enrolled  students.  There  are  227 
native  schools,  which  have  13,367  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  on  December  31,  1911,  was  2,396. 

In  respect  of  the  question  of  language,  the  medium  of  in.struction  up  to 
and  including  the  fourth  standard  is  the  home  language  (English  or  Dutch) 
of  the  pupil,  but  parents  may  request  that  the  second  language  be  gradually 
introduced  as  a  second  medium.  Above  the  fourth  standard  provision  is 
made  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  through  the  medium  of  English  and 
Dutch,  and  the  parent  of  each  pupil  may  choose  one  of  the  two  languages  as 
the  sole  medium  of  instruction,  or  both  of  the  languages  as  the  media  of 
instruction.  If  the  parent  of  any  pupil  fails  to  exercise  his  right  of  choice, 
that  pupil  is  instructed  through  the  medium  of  the  language  which  is  the 
better  known  and  understood  by  him,  the  other  lauguage  being  also  used  as 
far  as  possible  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  Bible  History  is  taught  in  every 
school,  but  no  doctrine  or  dogma  peculiar  to  any  religious  denomination  or 
sect  may  be  taught. 

Finance. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  is  only  one 
financial  statement  for  the  four  provinces  together.  Particulars  are  given 
above  under  the  Union.  The  only  Provincial  Ptevenue  at  present  is  the 
amount  voted  by  Parliament  by  way  of  subsidies  for  the  ]>erformance  of 
the  services  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Provinces.  While  the  three  other 
Provinces  publish  particulars  of  the  estimate  of  this  grant,  Transvaal  does 
not.     The  only  available  figures  are  the  following  : — 

•  Estimated  expenditure  for  year  ending  April,  1912,  £1,367,075 

1913,  £1,392,900 
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Production  and  Industry.— The  Transvaal  Province  is  in  the  main 
a  stock-raising  country,  though  there  are  portions  of  it  well  adapted  for 
agriculture.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1910  was  774,800  bushels  ;  barley, 
23,800  bushels  ;  oats,  55,000  bushels  ;  maize,  10,065,000  bushels  ;  potatoes, 
773,000  bushels  ;  tobacco,  5,346,000  lbs. 

Live  stock,  1911:  Horses,  89,160;  cattle,  1,339,298  ;  sheep,  3,415,250; 
pigs,  302,882. 

The  mineral  output  of  the  Transvaal  in  1910  and  1911  is  given  as 
folic  ws  :  — 


— 

1910 

1911 

Fine  Ounces 

£ 

Fine  Ounces 

£ 

Gold 

7,533,843 

32,001,735 

8,237,723 

34,991,620 

Silver 

823,752 
Carats 

88,029 

894,333 
Carats 

96,557 

Diamonds 

2,090,068 
Tons 

1,317,715 

1,843,341 
Tons 

1,628,876 

Copper  ore  sold 

3,180 

77,612* 

2,090 

51,675* 

Tin  ore  sold 

3,383 

328,484* 

3.54n 

414,021* 

Coal  sold. 

3,970,069 

9S6,253t 

4,343,680 

1  020,539t 

*  Estimated  value. 


t  Value  at  pit's  moutli. 


The  value  of  the  output  of  gold  in  1912  was  about  38,750,000/.,  and 
the  total  value  of  gold  production  from  1884  to  the  end  of  1912,  about 
364,000, OOOZ,  The  number  of  natives  employed  at  gold  mines  at  the  end  of 
1912  was  about  191,000.  At  diamond  mines  the  number  of  natives  was 
15,000,  and  at  coal  mines,  8,600. 

In  1904  Chinese  labour  was  introduced  for  mining  purposes  under 
au  Ordinance  with  restrictive  conditions.  In  December,  1905,  the  granting 
of  permits  for  the  importation  of  Chinese  was  stopped.  The  month  of 
January,  1907,  shows  the  highest  number  in  the  country,  viz.,  53,856.  The 
last  Chinese  to  be  repatriated,  left  in  March,  1910.  The  Transvaal  has  iron 
and  brass  foundries  and  engineering  works,  grain-mills,  breweries,  brick, 
tile,  and  pottery  works,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candle  factories,  coach  and 
wagon  works,  &c. 

Commerce. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  are  no 
special  records  of  trade  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  The  Board  of  Trade 
statistics,  however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  betv»'een  the  United 
Kingdom  and  each  Province.  The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the 
trade  between  the  Transvaal  Province  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  live 
years  : — 


Imports  from  Transvaal 
Exports  of  U.K.  produce 

and  manufactures  to 

Transvaal   . 


1908 
7,137 


1909 


305,845 


3,100,032     I    4,405,369 


;910 


1911 


5,782,587     i    6,031,868 


1912 


£  £  \  £ 

455,180     1       302,-535 


136,738 
6,054,653 


The  more  important  imports  and  exports  in  1911  were  : — Imports:  Tin 
ore,  212,989/?.;  gold  ore,  36,692Z. ;  copper  ore,  49,721/.  Exports  :  Cottons, 
520,960Z. ;  apparel,  1,077,5217.;  machinery,  810,01U. ;  iron  and  steel, 
742,399/.;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  467,354/. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

Papers,  Correspondence,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Transvaal  from  1852  to  1903.     London. 

History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902.  Compiled  by  direction  of  H.M. 
Government.    2  vols.     London.  1907. 

The  War  in  South  Africa.  Prepared  in  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Great  General 
Staff,  Berlin.    Trans,  by  Col.  H.  Du  Cane.     London,  1905. 

Ameryil,.  S.),  (Editor),  "The  Times"  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.  1899-1902. 
7  vols.     London,  1909. 

Baillie  (P.  D.),  Mafeking:  A  Diary  of  the  Siege.     London,  1900. 

Botha  (P.  M.),  From  Boer  to  Boer  and  Englishman.  [English  Translation  from  the 
Dutch].    London,  1900. 

Brown  (A.  S.  and  G.  G.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1908. 

Bryce  (J.),  Impressions  of  South  Africa.     3rd  ed.     London,  1899. 

JSu«er(Sir  W.  P.),  The  Life  of  Sir  George  Pomeroy-Colley.     London,  1899. 

Cappon  (J.),  Britain's  Title  in  South  Africa.     2nd.  ed.     London,  1902. 

Ghurchill  (W,  Spencer),  London  to  Ladysmith  via  Pretoria.  London  1900.— Ian 
Hamilton's  March.     London,  1900. 

Cloete  (H.),  History  of  the  Great  Boer  Trek  and  the  Origin  of  the.  South  African 
Republics.     London,  1899. 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.),  The  Africander  Land.     London,  1906. 

Creswicke  (L. ),  South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal  War.  7  vols.  Loudon,  1900-02.— 
South  Africa  and  its  Fulure.     London.  1903. 

Cunliffe  (P.  H.  E.),  History  of  the  Boer  War.     2  vols.     London,  1904. 

Deherain  (H,),  Expansion  des  Boers  an  XIX^  Siecle.     Paris,  1905. 

Doi/Ze  (A.  Conau),  Hi.storv  of  the  Great  Boer  War.     New  ed.     London,  1902. 

FitzPatrick  (J.  P.),  Tte  frauRvaal  from  Within.     London,  1899. 

Goldmann  (C.  S.),  South  Afiican  Mines.  3  vols.  London,  1895-96.— With  General 
Fi'ench  and  the  Cavalry  in  South  Africa.     London,  1902. 

Ouyot(Yveii),  Boer  Politics.     London,  1900. 

Hamilton  (J.  A.),  Ti)e  Siege  of  Mafeking.     London,  1900. 

Jeppe  (O,  The  Kaleidoscopic  Transvaal.     London,  1906. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  II.  :  South  Africa.  2nd  ed.  London,  1904.— The  Boer 
States,  Land,  and  People.     London,  1900. 

Keltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

E'rw^er  (P.),  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kriiger.    Told  by  Himself.     2  vols.     London,  1902. 

Leyds  (W.  J.),  The  First  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal.     London,  ]P06. 

Mackenzie  (VV.  D.),  South  Africa  :  Its  Historv,  Heroes,  and  Wars.     London,  1900. 

Mahan  (A.  T.),  The  Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.     London,  1900 

Markham  (Violet  R.),  South  Africa  Past  and  Present.  London,  1900. — The  New  Era  in 
Scmth  Africa.     London,  1904. 

Native  Races  of  South  Africa.     Edited  by  Native  Races  Committee.     London,  1901. 

Nevinson  (H.  W.),  Ladysiiiith :  The  Diary  of  a  Siege.     London,  1900. 

Norris-Newman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  in 
1880-81.     London,  1882. 

PhilUiis  (L.),  Transvaal  Problems.     London,  1906. 

Praagh  (L.  V.)  (Editor),  The  Transvaal  and  its  Mines.  London  and  Johannesburg, 
1907. 

Rectus  (E.),  L'Afrique  Australe.     Paris,  1901. 

Theal  (George  McCall),  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  London.  1887. — Historj 
of  South  Africa.    5  vols.    London.  1887-93.— South  Africa.    4th  ed.     London,  1899. 

Truscott(S.  J.),  The  Witsvvatersrand  Goldfields.  Banket  and  Mining  Practice.  2nd  cd. 
London,  1902. 

Viljoen  {B.).  ily  Reminiscences  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.     London,  1902. 

Voigt  (J.  C),  Fifty  Years  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  (1795-1845). 
2  vols.     London,  1899. 

Willoughby  (W.  C),  Native  Life  on  the  Transvaal  Border.     London,  1900. 

Wilmot  (Hon.  A.),  History  of  South  Africa.    London,  1901. 

WoTsfold(B.),  LordMilner's  Work  in  South  Africa.     London,  1906. 

Wright  (H.  S.),  Thirty  Years  in  South  Africa.     London,  1900. 

Younghuihand{'W.),  South  Africa  of  To-day.     London,  1899. 
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Province  of  the  Orange  Free  State 

The  Orange  River  Avas  first  crossed  by  Europeans  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  Between  1810  and  1820,  several  Europeans  settled  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  The  Great  Trek  greatly  augmented 
the  number  of  settlers  during  and  after  1836.  At  first  no  settled  govern- 
ment was  established.  In  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith  proclaimed  the  whole 
territory  betAveen  the  Orange  and  Yaal  Rivers  as  a  British  Possession  and 
established  what  was  called  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  _A  British 
Resident  was  appointed  at  Bloemfontein,  with  Assistant  Commissioners  at 
Winburg  and  Caledon  River.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  this  step, 
as  well  as  by  the  native  policy  of  the  British  Government.  In  1854  the 
Convention  of  Bloemfontein,  by  which  British  Sovereignty  was  withdraAvn 
and  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recognised,  was  signed  by  Sir 
George  Russell  Clerk. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Orange  Free  State  was  much 
harassed  by  incessant  raids  by,  and  fighting  with,  the  Basutos.  Moshesh 
was  at  length  conquered.  The  British  Government  then  stepped  in  and 
arranged  matters  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  conquering  party.  By 
the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North,  only  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Moshesh  was 
incorporated  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  This  part  is  still  known  as  the 
Conquered  Territory. 

A  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  Avas  caused  by  the  dispute  over  the 
Kimberley  Diamond  Fields,  A\'hich  belonged  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  but 
Avere  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  British  Government. 

On  account  of  the  Treaty  betAveen  the  Orange  Free  State  and  South 
African  Republic,  the  former  State  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  South 
African  War  (1899-1902),  and  was  annexed  to  the  British  Dominions  by 
proclamation  of  Lord  Roberts,  on  May  28,  1900,  as  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
After  peace  Avas  declared  CroAvn  Colony  Government  was  established  and 
continued  until  1907,  Avhen  responsible  government  Avas  introduced.  On 
May  31,  1910,  the  Orange  River  Colony  Avas  merged  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  as  the  Province  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  is  at  Bloemfontein. 

Administrator. — The  Hon.  A.  E.  W.  Ramshoitom  (salary,  2,000Z.) 

There  are  municipalities  at  Bloemfontein  ant)  other  centres,  40  in  all  ; 
local  authorities  have,  so  far  as  possible,  the  usual  local  administrative  poAvers 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Province  is  estimated  at  50,392 
square  miles ;  it  is  divided  into  24  districts.  The  population  at  the  last  3 
censuses  was  as  follows  : — 


White 

Coloured 

Total 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males  1  Females 

In  all 

1890 
1904 
1911 

40,571 
81,571 
94,617 

37,145 
01,108 
80,572 

77,716 
142,679 
175,189 

67,791 
128,524 
184,165 

61,996 
116,112 
168,820 

129,787 
244,636 
352,965 

108,362  ,      99,141 
210,095  1    177,220 
278,782  ■    249,392 

207,503 
387,315 
528,174 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had  in  1911,- 14,720  white  inhabitants  (9,005 
males  and  5,715  females),  and  12,169  natives  (6,204  males  and  5,965 
females)  ;  total,  26,989. 
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Births,  1911,  5,093  (among  Europeans)  ;  deaths,  1,350  (among  Euro- 
peans) ;  marriages,   2,452. 

Kelig^ion. — The  principal  body,  according  to  the  census  of  1904, 
is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  101,079  adherents  ;  of  Wesleyans  there 
were  5,121;  English  Episcopalians,  17,879;  Lutherans,  700;  Roman 
Catholics,  3,286  ;  Jews,  113.  The  State  Government  used  to  contribute 
10,050Z,  for  religious  purposes.  It  was  divided  into  36  parochial  districts 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  it  contained  about  80  churches. 

Education. — Higher  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  for  the  Union,  while  primary  and  secondary  education 
is  controlled  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Province.  Under  the  School 
Act  of  1908  the  Province  is  divided  into  a  number  of  School  Districts. 
Each  Government  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  School  Committee 
elected  by  the  parents.  For  each  District  there  is  also  a  School  Board, 
appointed  partly  by  the  School  Committees  and  partly  by  the  Government, 
which  exercises  general  supervision  over  all  schools  within  its  district. 
The  School  Committees  have  the  right  of  nominating  teachers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  Grants  are  given  conditionally  to  private  schools. 
At  present  there  are  595  Government  or  Government-aided  schools  in  the 
Province  with  a  total  enrolment  of  21,800.  Fees  are  charged  at  all  schools,, 
and  attendance  is  in  general  compulsory.  Both  English  and  Dutch  are 
taught  to  all  children.  A  Government  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls, 
in  Bloemfontein,  has  about  200  pupils.  There  are  also  the  Convent  School, 
St.  Michael's  Home,  and  the  "  Oranje  "  Meisjes  School,  all  Boarding  Schools 
for  Girls,  the  last-named  receiving  a  grant  from  Government. 

A  Normal  School  was  established  soon  after  the  war.  From  30  to  40 
teachers  are  trained  annually.  Since  January,  1910,  there  is  also  a  chair  in 
Education  at  the  Grey  University  College.  In  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  technical  classes  have  been  instituted,  and  teachers  of  cookery,  dress- 
making, etc..  are  maintained  throughout  the  Colony.  There  is  a  Home 
Industries  Board,  which  controls  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  Industry.  A 
Government  Industrial  School  was  opened  at  Bloemfontein  in  the  beginning  of 
1907.  The  boys  (about  50)  are  apprenticed  to  various  trades  in  the  railway 
workshops  or  in  the  town,  and  reside  in  the  institution.  At  the  Preparatory 
Technical  School,  also  in  Bloemfontein,  instruction  is  given  in  basket-making 
and  other  similar  industries,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  course.  All 
the  leading  Town  Schools  of  tlie  Colony  have  advanced  depaitments  which 
prepare  pupils  up  to  the  standard  of  matriculation.  The  gross  expenditure 
on  education  for  the  financial  year  1911-12  was  approximately  200,OOOZ. 

Justice. — The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of 
the  province  are  the  Provincial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa  and  the  circuit  courts.  The  inferior  courts  are  the  courts  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates  and  the  courts  of  the  special  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the  Supieme  Court  preside  in 
turn,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  certain  districts.  Criminal 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  at  Bloemfontein  four  times  a  year. 
In  these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  a  jury.  The  Resident 
Magistrate's  court  has  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  are  also 
special  justices  of  the  peace  who  try  minor  ofl'ences  and  settle  minor  disputes. 

Finance- — Since  the  coming  into  efi'ect  of  the  Union  there  is  only  one 
financial  statement  for  the  ibur  Provinces  together.  Paiticulars  are  given 
above  under  the  Union.  The  only  Provincial  revenue  at  present  is  the 
amoiint  voted  by  Parliament  by  way  oi  subsidies  for  the  performance  of  the 
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services  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Provinces.  The  following  figures  show 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Orange  Free  State  Pro- 
vince during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1913  and  a  comparison  with  the 
approximate  expenditure  in  the  preceding  year. 


Title. 


Estimates  1912-13. 


Union 
Subsidy 
1912-13. 


Re-votes 

from 
1911-12. 


Estimated  I   Estimates 
Total       }     1911-12. 
Extieudiiuret 
1912-13.     I 


General  Administration  

Education  ...        ...        ...        

Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Roads  and  Local  AVorks 

Total     £ 


£ 

14,500 
258.500 

19,400 
249,100(1) 


541,500 


£ 

1,2^3 

2,7(39 

1,338 

85,(510 


91,000 


£ 

15,783 
261,269 

20,738 
334.710 


632,500 


£ 

13,825 
207,309 

16,955 
231,300(2) 


469,389 


The  following  Services  are  rendi. 

red  free 

Estimated  Departmental  Receipts  of 

by  Union  Government  Depart 

ments. 

the  Pjovince. 

1912-13. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1911-12. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aj;riculturc       

100 

— 

Scliool      Fees     and 

Public  Health 

10 

50 

Bursary  Funds   ... 

19,000 

16,050 

Printing  &  Stationery 

5,500 

5.320 

Hospital  Fees,    Ac. 

2,800 

2.800 

Prisons 

2,500 

— 

Deposits    under 

Forestry           

227 

120 

Roads    Ordinance 

480 

600 

Irrigation         

3,000 

— 

Miscellaneous 

120 

— 

Public  Works  Depart- 

Services ren<iered  to 

ment  

8,000 

— 

other  Departments 

Nil 

Nil 

Posts,  Telegraphs  and 

Telephones 

1,920 

4,000 

Total     ...  £ 

Total      ...  £ 

21,257 

9,490 

22,400 

19,-150 

1  Includes  12,000?.  from  Loan  Fxmds.     -  Includes  Supplementary  Estimates  50,OOOL 


Production  and  Industry.— The  Province  consists  of  undulating 
plains,  affording  excellent  grazing  and  wide  tracks  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Thf  rainfall  is  moderate.  The  country  is  still  mainly  devoted  to  stock-farming, 
although  a  rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  grain  is  being  raised,  esjjccially  in 
the  Eastern  Districts.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  encourages  practical 
and  scientific  farming  of  all  kinds  and  is  divided  into  branches  dealing  with 
experimental  farm  work,  forestry,  horticulture,  dairying,  sheej)  and  wool, 
stock  diseases,  kc.  Experimental  farms,  forest  stations,  horticultural  plots, 
&c. ,  have  been  established,  and  lectures  are  given  in  the  various  districts  by 
specialists  of  the  Department  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  farmers  to  benefit  by 
tli«  latest  improvements  in  agricultural  methods.  The  Land  Board,  created 
in  1901,  has  been  engaged  in  facilitating  the  settlement  of  British  farmers. 
This  Board  was  replaced  on  October  1,  1907,  by  the  new  Land  Board  provided 
for  in  the  Letters  Patent,  who  held  ofiice  and  administered  the  afi"airs  of 
Land  Settlement   for   5    years  from  above  date.     Since   October   1,    1901, 
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up  to  1905,  when  the  Board  made  no  further  purchases,  1,109,081  acres  had 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  846,184/.  In  addition  to  this,  519, 632  acres  were 
inherited  from  the  late  Orange  Free  State  Government,  vahied  at  320,000Z., 
so  that  Government  had  at  its  disposal  1,628,713  acres,  valued  at  1,166,184Z. 
The  whole  of  this  was  distributed  among  647  settlers,  or  an  average  of  a  little 
under  2,270  acres  each.  The  Board  created  in  1907  ceased  to  exist,  in  terms 
of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  the  late  Orange  River  Colony,  on  September  30,  1912,  on  which  date 
there  were  550  settlers,  heads  of  f;imilies,  under  its  contiol  and  well  estab- 
lished upon  the  land,  exclusive  of  97  men  who  had  completed  purchase,  thus 
becoming  freehold  owners.  During  tlie  existence  of  the  two  Boards,  over 
1,200  settlers  w^ere  placed  upon  the  land,  the  majority  of  whom  aie  still  farm- 
ing in  the  Province.  In  oider  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  settlers  who  were 
sufficiently  efctablislied  to  dispense  with  further  assistance,  the  Union 
Government  brought  forward  a  new  Act  which,  after  receiving  the 
approval  of  Parliament  during  the  last  Session,  came  into  force  on 
July  1,  1912.  Under  this  Act  (No.  15  of  1912)  facilities  are  given  settlers 
iu  the  Orange  Free  State  to  obtain  Crown  Grants  of  land  on  perpetual  quit 
rent  tenure,  and  practically  every  settler  applied  to  the  Board  to  come 
under  this  Act,  thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to 
arrange  for  the  continuation  of  any  Administrative  Body  in  respect  of  these 
settlers,  after  the  demise  of  the  Board  on  September  30,  1912,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent.  The  capital  sum  of  1,250,000Z. 
received  from  Inter-Colonial  funds  has  been  expended  on  the  experiment, 
and  the  Board  handed  over  to  the  Union  Government,  in  addition  to  some 
70,000Z.  in  cash,  assets  in  land  and  other  securities  amounting  in  value  to  a 
sum  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  capital  sum  above  mentioned,  which  will 
be  recoverable  during  the  next  20  years  or  so,  with  meanwhile  an  assured 
income,  in  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  of  50,000/!.  per  annum. 

In  1910-11  there  w^ere  223,328  acres  under  wdieat.  The  live  stock  within 
the  Province  in  1911  was  as  follows  :— Horses,  220,725  ;  cattle,  1,286,234  ; 
sheep,    8,587,638  ;    pigs,   162,656. 

The  principal  mineral  products  in  the  last  4  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Coal                  :              Diamonds                              Salt 

1 

Year 

Tons              Value             Carats             Value 

Tons 

Value 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1910 

1911 

468,292            145,373      !      505,452           1,069,942 
420,170            125,627      1      654,319      1    1,048,607 
419,430            131,728            780,195          1,505,074 
430,973            137,616            798,152          1,611,436 

1 

19,060 
12,996 
21,000 

£ 
32,000 
17,100 
31,U00 

Commerce. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  are  no 
special  records  of  trade  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  The  Board  of  Trade 
statistics,  however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  each  Province  separately.  The  following  figures  show  the 
value  of  the  trade  between  the  Orange  Free  State  Province  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  four  years  : — 
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— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  consigned  from  Orange  Free 
State          

Exports  to  Orange  Free  State,  United 
Kingdom  produce    .... 

Foreign  and  Colonial  produce    . 

£ 

2,005 

415,929 
28,683 

£ 

671 

525,354 
36,634 

£ 

875 

545,246 
33,557 

£ 

1,150 

580,068 
38,718 

The  more  important  exports  in  1911,  were  : — Cottons,  83,022Z. ;  leather  and 
leather  manufactures,  52,823?.;  machinery,  11,127Z. ;  woollens,  85,434Z.; 
apparel,   138,354/. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English.  The  land  measure,  the 
Morgen,  is  equal  to  about  2^jy  acres. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

Corresijoudence,  Reports,  Despatches,  Proclamations,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Orange  River  Colony.     London,  1899-1901. 

Broivn  (A.  S.  and  G.  G.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.     London,  1909, 

Eeane  (A.  H.),  Africa.     Vol.  IL     London,  1895. 

Kestell  (J.  D.),  Through  Shot  and  Flame.     London,  1902. 

Norris-Neivman(C .  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London 
1882. 

On  the  Heels  of  de  Wet.    By  the  Intelligence  OflBcer.     London,  1902. 

Sandeman  (E.  F.),  Eight  Months  in  an  Ox- Wagon.    London,  1880. 

Trollops  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 

Weber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  an  pays  des  Boers.     Paris,  1882. 

Wet  (Chr.  R.  de).  Three  Years'  War(1899-1902).     London,  1902. 


WEST  AFRICA. 

These  Possessions  are  the  Northern  Nigeria  Protectorate  ;  Southern 
Nigeria,  comprising  the  S.  Nigeria  Protectorate  and  the  Colony  of  Southern 
Nigeria  (Lagos)  ;  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  with  Ashanti  and  Northern 
Territories  ;  Sierra  Leone  Colony  and  Protectorate  ;  and  the  Gambia  Colony 
and  Protectorate. 

Northern  Nigeria.^ 

Area,  Population,  &C.— Area  255,700  square  miles  ;  divided  into  13 
Provinces,  viz.,  Sokoto,  Kano,  Bornu,  Yola,  Muri,  Nassarawa,  Kabba,  Bassa, 
Illorin,  Niger,  Bauchi,  Zaria,  Kontagora  ;  population  estimated  (1911) 
9,269,000  (4,034,000  males  and  5,235,000  females).  [For  Protectorate 
boundaries  see  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1907,  p.  262-]  In  each  Province 
there  is  a  Resident  with  several  assistants.  In  cases  where  the  old  Emirs 
would  not  acknowledge  the  new  Hgimc,  new  Emirs  of  the  same  dynasty,  and 
recognised  by  the  people,  have  been  appointed.  In  1900  a  proclamation  was 
issued  which,  without  abolishing  domestic  slavery,  declares  all  children  born 
after  January  1,  1900,  free  ;  forbids  the  removal  of  domestic  slaves  for  sale 
or  transfer,  ^  and  extends  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  Protectorate  the  penalties 
for  dealing  in  slaves.     Slave  markets  have  been  suppressed  by  native  rulers, 

1  Although  Sir  Frederick  D.  Lugard  has  befen  appointed  Governor  of  both  Northern 
and  Southern  Nigeria,  the  administrations  for  the  present  remain  distinct,  though  it  is 
proposed  in  time  to  unite  them  into  one. 
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and  slave  dealing  is  now  practically  non-existent  in  the  Protectorate.  In 
1910,  1,842  slaves  were  liberated.  The  headquarters  are  at  Zungeru,  about 
eighty  miles  up  the  Kaduna  River. 

Justice.— There  is  a  supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  in  each  province 
a  Provincial  Court  consisting  of  the  Resident  and  his  assistants,  and  such 
justices  of  the  peace  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Native 
courts  exist  in  Mohammedan  localities  where  there  are  chiefs  and  coun- 
cillors, and  amongst  pagan  tribes  Judicial  Councils  with  limited  judicial 
powers  have  been  established  in  localities  where  the  intelligence  of  the 
natives  renders  such  a  policy  possible.  The  orders  of  the  native  courts  are 
enforced  by  police  constables,  known  as  *  Dogarai.'  There  are  cantonments 
at  Zungeru  on  the  Kaduna  and  Lokoja  on  the  Niger,  and  there  magistrates 
have  been  appointed.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended  or  summoned 
before  all  the  Courts  (except  native  courts)  in  1911  was  2,996.  The  offences 
^yere  -.—Offences  against  the  person,  402  ;  Offences  against  the  Slavery  Law, 
QQ;  Offences  against  property,  632;  Miscellaneous  offences,  1,896;  total, 
2,996.     2,608  persons  were  convicted. 

Religion  and  Education.— Mohammedanism  is  widely  diffused,  the 
Fulani  and  Hausas  and  other  ruling  tribes  being  of  that  religion,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  territory  paganism  is  predominant,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  missions  are  at  work,  and  have  industrial  and  other  schools  at 
several  stations.  An  Education  Department  has  been  established.  The 
principles  governing  the  education  of  natives  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan  are 
being  closely  followed  in  the  Protectorate.  Secular  subjects  only  are 
compulsory  ;  the  acceptance  of  religious  teaching  is  optional,  but  at  present 
as  the  schools  are  situated  at  Kano,  a  great  Mohammedan  centre,  all 
the  impils  are  Mohammedan  and  instruction  on  the  Koran  given  by  Mallamai 
(Moslem  scholars)  is  generally  adopted. 

Defence. — The  military  force  consists  of  3  companies  of  mounted 
infantry,  2  Ijattalions  of  infantry,  and  1  battery  of  artillery  with  101 
European  officers,  61  European  non-commissioned  officers,  and  2,969  native 
ranks.  The  police  force  consists  of  18  European  officers  and  about  700 
native  police. 

Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  years  : — 


Revenue 


Exi^enditure 


1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-1-21 


& 
508,005 
538,445 
520,436 
619,989 
962,292 


498,302 
540,644 
566,843 
565,760 
827,930 


1  The  increases  in  1911-12  are  due  to  the  inclusion  in  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  native  aiiministration. 

The  main  items  of  revenue  in  1911-12  were :— Land  Revenue,  413,933^.  ; 
Customs  dues,  28,038^.  ;  Railway  earnings,  44,059Z.  ;  Imperial  grant-in-aid, 
347,000Z.  ;  and  70,OOOZ.  paid  by  S.  Nigeria  in  consideration  of  Customs 
duties  collected  on  the  coast.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  in  1911-12 
Y^rere  : — Provincial  Administration,  90,037^.  ;  West  African  Fiontier  Force, 
158. 947?.  ;     Native   Affairs,    196,925?.  ;     Post    and    Telegraphs,    27,37 
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Medical,  32,556^.  ;  Police,  26,425Z.  ;  Transport,  35,906Z.  ;  Marine,  36,196^.  ; 
Baro-Kano  Railway,  open  lines,  61,067/. 

In  1911  there  was  established  in  each  native  State  a  Treasury,  locally 
known  as  a  "Beit-el-Mal,"  which  regulates  the  expenditure  of  that  portion 
of  the  local  revenue  which  is  annually  assigned  to  the  native  administration 
of  each  Emirate  for  its  support  and  maintenance.  The  establishment  of  a 
Beit-el-Mal  consolidates  the  rank  and  authority  of  the  Emirs  and  Chiefs  in 
each  province.  It  strengthens  the  position  of  the  native  judiciary  and 
diminishes  extortion  and  corruption. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  products  of  the  low  country  are 
palm-oil  and  kernels;  of  the  inland  regions,  rubber,  ground-nuts,  shea-butter, 
ivory,  hides,  live  stock,  ostrich  feathers,  capsicums,  kola-nuts  and  various 
drugs.  Cotton-growing  is  now  carried  on  and  several  ginneries  are  at  work. 
Tobacco  is  also  grown.  Sheep  and  goat  skins  are  tauned  and  dyed.  A 
geological  survey  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Institute  has  been 
completed  and  the  final  reports  have  been  published.  The  natives  have 
worked  iron,  lead  and  tin  for  centuries.  Rich  alluvial  deposits  of  tin  ore 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Bauchi,  Kano,  Zaria,  Nassarawa  and  Kabba 
Provinces.  Lodes  have  also  been  found  and  mining  operations  have  com- 
menced. At  present  the  ore  is  being  won  almost  entirel}''  by  panning  or 
calabashing,  but  the  ground  is  suitable  for  sluicing  operations,  and  some  of 
the  companies  have  imported  and  are  erecting  extensivf  sluicing  plant.  The 
ore  is  exported  in  the  form  of  washed  and  dressed  concentrates  which  average 
70  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  tin  mining  indnstiy 
Avill  ultimately  develop  into  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  of  the 
Protectouite.  The  tin-bearing  area  so  far  as  it  is  now  known  extends  over 
9,000  square  miles  of  territory,  its  general  direction  in  point  of  length  being 
from  north-east  to  south-west.     The  output  of  tin  in  1911  was  1,471  tons. 

Rich  reefs  of  galena  carrying  a  considerable  silver  return  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  province  of  Muri  ;  these  reefs,  which  are  to  some  extent  worked 
by  the  natives  for  Tozali,  are  now  being  closel}^  prospected  and  assayed. 
Pockets  of  native  silver  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Orufu  and  Wukari. 

The  whole  of  the  mining  rights  are  vested  in  the  Government,  but  under 
an  agreement  made  with  the  Royal  Niger  Company  at  the  date  of  the 
revocation  of  the  charter,  the  Niger  Company  will  receive  half  the  gross 
profits  derived  from  royalties  on  minerals  won  between  the  main  stream  of 
the  Niger  on  the  west  and  a  line  running  direct  from  Yola  to  Zinder  on  the 
east  for  a  period  of  99  years  with  effect  from  January  1,  1900. 

Commerce  and  Communication. —Considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  several  new  trading  stations  have  been  recently 
opened.  There  is,  besides,  a  large  trade  by  caravans  which,  coming  from 
Salaga  in  the  west,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  the  Sahara  in  the  north,  and 
Lake  Chad  and  Wadai  in  the  east,  make  use  of  Kano  as  an  emporium. 
It  is  anticipated  that  on  the  railway  reaching  Kano  this  trade  will  be 
diverted  and  come  in  from  the  south.  The  imports  are  chiefiy  cottons, 
hardware,  building  material,  machinery,  and  tinned  provisions,  which  are 
bartered  for  the  produce  of  the  country.  (For  statistics  of  trade,  see  pages 
234-5. )     Spirits  are  prohibited  throughout  the  Protectorate. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  of  400  miles  from  Baro  (at  the  head  of  the 
permanently  navigable  portion  of  the  Niger)  to  Bida,  Zungeru,  Zaria,  and 
Kano,  was  completed  in  March,  1911.  The  railway  has  a  3ft.  6in.  gauge. 
The  Lagos  railway  was  opened  to  Jebba  in  August,  1909,  and  was  joined  up 
with  the  Minna-Zungeru  link   in  June,   1911.     A   weekly  boat-tiain   with 
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sleeping  accommodation  and  a  restaurant- car  runs  between  Lagos  and  Zaria. 
A  Government  laud  transport  system  by  pack  and  draft  animals  is  in  opera- 
tion.   The  Government  has  for  transport  on  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries 

1  twin   screw  steamer,   6   stern-wheelers,   5   steam  canoes,  1  motor  canoe, 

2  steam  pinnaces,  1  steam  tug,  17  steel  poling  canoes,  3  steam  stern-wheel 
tugs,  and  a  number  of  11-90  ton  barges.  Telegraph  lines  are  laid  from 
the  Lagos  frontier  to  Jebba,  thence  to  Lokoja,  Zungeru,  Kano,  Yola,  Sokoto 
and  Maidugeri.  The  N.  Nigeria  telegraph  system  is  now  connected  wdth 
the  French  Dahomey  system.     The  total  mileage  telegraph  line  is  4,200. 

British  coinage  is  beginning  to  displace  the  barter  system.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  at  Lokoja,  Jebba,  Zungeru  and 
Zaria. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.— ^\\'  Frederick  D.  Lugard,  G.C.M.G., 

D.S.O.,  C.B. 

Chief  Secretary.— C.  L.  Temple,  C.M.G. 
Commandant. — Colonel  E.  P.  Strickland,  D.S.O. 

Southern  Nigeria. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent  dated  the  28th  of  February,  1906,  the  Colony 
and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria  is  made  to  comprise  the  old  Colony 
and  Protectorate  of  Lagos,  together  with  the  old  Protectorate  of  Southern 
Nigeria. 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  is  divided  into  three  Provinces,  namely  : 
the  Western  Province,  consisting  of  the  old  Colony  and  Protectorate 
of  Lagos,  the  Central  Province  and  the  Eastern  Province.  The  two 
latter  comprise  the  old  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Each  Province 
is  presided  over  by  a  Provincial  Commissioner,  and  divided  into  Districts 
under  the  charge  of  District  Commissioners  and  Assistant  District  Com- 
missioners. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.— ^\\  Frederick  D.  Lugard,  G.C.M.G., 

D.S.O.,  C.B. 

Colo7iial  Secretary. — A.  G.  Boyle,  C.M.G. 

Provincial  Commissioners.— F.  S.  James,  C.M.G.,  H.  Bedwell,  Major 
H.  C.  Moorhouse,  D.S.O. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  at  Lagos,  where  is  also  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  are  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  the  latter  consisting 
of  15  members— 9  official  and  6  unofficial. 

The  total  area  is  about  79,880  square  miles,  and  the  native  population 
(census  1911),  7,855,749,  consisting  of  the  Yoruba  and  Ibo  people  and  a 
congeries  of  tribes  of  varying  degrees  of  size  and  civilisation.  European 
population  is  about  1,650,  consisting  of  Government  officials,  traders, 
missionaries  and  others.  The  climate  is  not  healthy  for  Europeans.  The 
strength  of  the  police  force  at  the  end  of  1911  was  1,388,  namely  :  Western 
Province,  617  ;  Central  Province,  332  ;  and  Eastern  Province,  437.  Persons 
apprehended  1911,   13,893  ;    summarily  convicted,  10,074  ;    committed  for 

trial,  652. 

Government  lias  instituted  a  system  of  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
with  a  staff  (1911)  of  189  teachers,  including  19  technical  instructors.  There  is 
a  residential  school  at  Bonny,  supported  by  Government  grants,  and  by  Chiefs' 
subscriptions.  There  is  a  Government  secondary  school  and  mission 
grammar  school  at  Lagos,  and  a  high  school  at  Calabar.  In  1911  there  were 
60  Government  schools,  4  being  girls'  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  mission 
schools,  115  of  which  received  assistance  "from  the  Government.  There  were 
5,G37    pupils    (238  girls)  in   the  Government  schools,  average  attendance  of 
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3,538  (145  girls)  ;  in  the  assisted  schools  14,216  pupils  (2,478  girls),  average 
attendance  of  10,414  (1,700  girls).  The  number  of  children  attending  non- 
assisted  schools  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  13,000.  Government  grant 
(1911),  8,048Z.     Total  expenditure,  27,159Z. 

Four  British  Protestant  Societies  and  tAvo  French  Roman  Catholic 
Societies  are  established,  each  with  several  stations. 

Revenue,  1911,  1,956,176^.  (mainly  from  Customs  dues,  1,439,386^.; 
railways  and  tramways,  307,912Z. ;  and  Court  fees,  &c.,  93,940Z.)  Expen- 
diture, 1,717,259Z.  (the  chief  items  being  railways,  175,229Z. ;  marine, 
120,141Z. ;  debt  charge,  228,042Z.;  West  African  Frontier  Force,  91,803/.; 
works  and  buildings,  106,412Z.).  Total  debt,  March  31,  1912,6,471,288/. 
(For  further  statistics  of  finance,  and  also  statistics  of  trade  and  shipping, 
see  pages  233-6. ) 

The  principal  ports  are  Lagos,  Warri,  Burutu,  Forcados,  Sapele,  Brass, 
Degema,  Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Calabar.  Numerous  rivers  and  creeks  form 
the  chief  routes  for  transport,  and  there  are  many  well-made  roads  driven 
through  the  country.  At  Lagos,  Calabar,  and  Forcados,  there  are  engi- 
neering and  repairing  workshops  and  slip-ways  for  the  repair  of  hulls. 

At  Lagos  a  mole  is  being  constructed  and  a  deep  channel  is  being  made 
over  the  Bar  to  admit  ocean  steamers  entering  the  harbour. 

The  chief  products  are  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee, 
gum,  copal,  ivory,  hides,  maize,  yams,  cassava,  plantains,  earth  nuts  and 
fruits.  There  are  nurseries  for  rubber  seedlings,  and  botanical  stations  at 
Calabar,  Onitsha,  Oloke-Meji  near  Lagos,  and  Agege.  Mahogany  is  exported 
in  large  quantities,  Arab  caravan  traders  are  being  attracted  from  the 
northern  territories,  who  deal  largely  in  leather  and  skins. 

There  are  deposits  in  Southern  Nigeria  of  manganese  ore,  argentiferous 
lead  ore  (galena),  tin  ore  (cassiterite),  lignite,  and  monazite  (which  contains 
thorium).  Laterite  is  abundantly  used  for  making  roads.  The  only 
manufactures  are  the  weaving  of  native  cloths  and  mats,  boat  and  canoe 
building,  and  brickmaking.  The  cotton  industry  is  rapidly  growing  both 
in  extent  and  value. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Lagos  to  Jebba  (306^  miles),  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
and  is  extended  to  Zungeru  and  Kano.  Routes  for  other  railways  have  been 
surveyed.  There  is  a  steam  tramway  from  Lagos  to  Iddo,  the  southern 
terminus. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  1911,  1,829  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  4,169 
miles  of  wire,  connecting  important  towns  and  Northern  Nigeria.  There 
were  374  miles  (wire  mileage)  of  telephone. 

In  1911,  3,732,325  letters,  postcards,  newspapers  and  book-packets,  and 
114,973  parcels  passed  through  the  post-office.  The  savings  bank,  on 
December  31st,  1911,  had  4,368  depositors  with  38,437Z.  to  their  credit. 

A  nickel  coinage  (penny  and  tenth  of  a  penny)  has  been  introduced. 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  has  branches  at  Lagos,  Calabar, 
Burutu,  and  Onitsha. 

Western  Province. — This  province  includes  that  part  of  Southern 
Nigeria  known  as  the  "Colony."  Its  area  is  approximately  28,600  square 
miles,  while  that  of  the  Colony  alone  is  4,006  square  miles.  The  population 
(1911)  is  2,152,848.  The  coastline  is  about  128  miles.  Northwards  the  terri- 
tory extends  over  Yorubaland  to  the  confines  of  Northern  Nigeria.  The 
population  of  Lagos  Town  including  Ebiite-Metta,  the  headquarters  of  the 
railway,  is  73,000,  and  includes  roughly  500  Europeans.  The  largest  town 
is  Ibadan,  population  175,000,  where  there  is  a  British   Resident.     District 
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Commissioners   are  stationed  at  Abeokuta,   Badagri,  Epe,   Ikorodn  Ilesha 
Ijebu-Ode,  Meko,  Ondo,  Oshogbo,  and  Oyo. 

Eastern  and  Central  Provinces. — The  approximate  area  of  these  two 
provinces  together  is  51,280  square  miles  and  population  (1911)  5,705,841 
(Eastern  Province,  3,297,247  ;  Central,  2.408,594).  'I'he  prominent  tribes 
are  :  the  Binis,  the  Ibos,  the  Jekris,  the  Sobos,  the  Igaras,  the  Ijaws,  and 
the  Efiks.  The  Aros  are  a  large  trading  tribe  of  the  Ibo  family  and  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Eastern  Province.  Cannibalism  and  human 
sacrifices  exist  to  some  extent,  but  these  practices  are  rapidly  being 
stamped  out.     Agriculture  is  extensively  carried  on. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Central  Province  are  at  Warri.  The  other  most 
important  towns  in  the  Central  Province  are  Abo,  Agbor,  Asaba,  Awka, 
Benin,  Forcados,  Idah,  Ifon,  Ubiaja,  Kwale,  Onitsha,  Okwoga,  Sapele,  and 
Udi.  Calabar  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Province.  The  other  most 
important  towns  are  Aba,  Abak,  Abakaliki,  Afikpo,  Ahoada,  Aro-Chuku, 
Bende,  Bonny,  Brass,  Degema,  Eket,  Ikom,  Ikot-Ekpene,  Oban,  Obubra, 
Obudu,  Ogoja,  Okigwi,  Opobo,  Owerri,  and  Uyo. 

There  is  a  weekly  mail  service  between  Liverpool,  Forcados,  and  Calabar 
vid  Lagos, 

Gold  Coast. 

The  Gold  Coast  stretches  for  334  miles  along  the  Gulf  ol  Guinea,  between 
the  French  Ivory  Coast  and  German  Togoland.  The  Colony  is  administered 
by  a  Governor  with  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council,  both  nominated, 
with  four  unofficial  members  in  latter.  The  area  of  the  Colony,  Ashanti,  and 
Protectorate  is  about  80,000  square  miles  ;  population,  census  1911, 
1,502,899;  Europeans  1,700.  Chief  towns:  Accra,  19,585;  Seccondee, 
7,725  ;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  11,364  ;  Quittah,  Saltpond,  Winnetah,  Axira, 
and  Akuse.  There  are  9  Government  primary  schools,  and  153  assisted 
schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  the 
Basel,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic,  Bremen  Missions,  Church  of  England 
(S.P.G. ),  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zionist;  average  attendance  of 
]irimary  and  secondarv  schools,  13,619  (1911)  ;  enrolled  18,680  ;  Government 
grant  1911,  7,502Z,  'Revenue,  1911,  1,111,632Z.  (customs,  663, 071?.;  rail- 
ways, 294,650?.).  Expenditure,  914,500?.;  (railways,  127,909?.;  public 
works,  130,709?.;  public  debt  charges,  80,677?.;  Gold  Coast  Regiment, 
65,096?.;  medical,  51,469?.;  education,  19,587?.).  Public  debt,  December  31, 
1911,  2,489,118?.  (For  further  statistics  and  for  statistics  of  trade  and 
shipping,  see  pages  233-6.)  In  1911  tlie  savings  bank  had  3,137  depositors 
with  34,781?.  to  their  credit.  The  strength  of  the  police  (1911),  10  European 
officers  and  770  of  other  ranks.  This  includes  1  European  officer  and  105 
other  ranks  in  Ashanti.  The  constabulary  (Northern  Territories)  consists 
of  2  officers  and  319  of  other  ranks.  Staple  products  and  exports,  palm  oil, 
palm  kernels,  cocoa,  and  indiarubber  ;  the  export  of  valuable  native  woods 
is  increasing.  Many  of  the  coast  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  there  is 
considerable  traffic  in  dried  fish  by  rail  into  the  interior.  The  botanical 
station  at  Aburi  aids  in  the  plantation  of  cocoanut  trees,  rubber,  cocoa, 
coff'ee,  cotton,  pepper,  nutmeg,  pimento,  and  croton. 

Gold  is  found  in  quartz,  in  banket,  and  in  alluvium.  The  output  of  gold 
in  recent  years  was:  1907,  273,898  oz.  (1,163,516?.);  1908,  281,257  oz. 
(1,194,743?.);  1909,  230,494  oz.  (979,074?.);  1910,  204,617  oz.  (790,282?.); 
1911,  253,976  oz.  (1,079,024?.)  ;  1912,  1,350,000?.  There  is  a  Government 
railway,  from  Seccondee  on  the  coast  to  Coomassie,  a  total  length  of  168  miles  ; 
capital  expenditure  to  end  of  1911,  2,044,840?.  A  line  between  Accra  and 
Mangoase  (40  miles)  is  under  construction.    Road  construction  is  proceeding 
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rapidly  ;  about  200  miles  are  kept  up  for  vehicular  traffic  and  1,983  miles  are 
maintained  as  tracks  and  bridle  paths.  There  are  in  the  Colony  1,492  miles  of 
telegraph  line  and  48  offices,  and  telephone  exchanges  at  Accra,  Cape  Coast, 
Seccondee,  Tarqnah  and  Dodowa  ;  telegrams  in  1911,  273,422.  The  number 
of  letters,  packets,  &c.,  handled  in  the  postal  service  in  1911  was  5,506,636. 

Ashanti  was  placed  under  British  protection  on  August  27,  1896,  and  a 
British  Resident  was  appointed  to  Coomassie.  Under  orders  in  Council  of 
September  26,  1901,  the  country  was  definitely  annexed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  being  appointed  Governor  of  Ashanti,  though 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gold  Coast  do  not  apply  to  the  annexed 
territory.  The  population  (census  1911)  was  287,814.  Coomassie,  the 
chief  town,  has  8,850  inhabitants.  In  Ashanti  3  religious  missions  are 
at  work,  with  a  total  (1911)  of  39  schools,  and  1,296  pupils,  and  a  Government 
school  with  344  pupils.  Police  force,  100  ;  convictions  (1911),  1,961,  but 
there  is  little  serious  crime.  Revenue  (1911),  50,319Z.  (from  post  office,  liquor 
licenses,  rents,  fees,  &c.).  Expenditure,  146,317/.  Agriculture  is  extending, 
cocoa  plantations  are  being  formed.  Gold  output  (1911),  124,878  oz. 
(530,853/.).  In  the  western  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  especially 
of  Ashanti  are  rich  forests  with  excellent  timber  trees  (mahogany,  cedar, 
&c.),  trees  yielding  fruits,  rich  in  oil,  rubber-bearing  plants,  and  species 
yielding  gum  copal.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  with  proper  restraints 
on  wasteful  native  fanning  and  on  over-exploitation,  would  contain 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  valuable  forest  products.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  forests  arc  sparser,  though  timber  and  oil  trees  are  common  and  game 
plentiful ;  the  products  there  are  chiefly  maize,  koko,  yams,  bananas,  ground- 
nuts, and  cocon,  the  plantations  of  which  are  rapidly  extending.  In  1901 
the  Northern  Territories  lying  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  8°  N.  lat., 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  French  possessions  and  on  the 
east  by  the  German  possessions,  were  placed  under  British  protection.  They 
are  administered,  under  the  Governor,  by  a  Chief  Commissioner  with  his 
headquarters  at  Tamale.  By  the  census  taken  in  1911  the  population  of 
the  region  to  the  north  of  Kintampo  (variously  estimated  at  from  38,000 
to  50,000  square  miles)  is  put  at  357,569.  The  Mohammedans  have 
substantial  mosques  ;  there  are  Catholic  and  other  missions,  and  one 
Government  school  at  Tamale.  The  revenue  (1911)  amounted  to  2,426Z. ; 
expenditure,  65,085/.  Good  permanent  roads  are  being  made.  A  silver 
currency  has  been  introduced  with  good  results,  but  for  small  purchases 
cowries  are  still  used.  The  Northern  Territories  are  capable  of  producing 
various  agricultural  crops  (cereals,  indigo,  tobacco),  and  are  said  to  contain 
wide  auriferous  areas. 

There  is  one  bank  (with  5  branches),  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa, 
Ltd.  The  legal  currency  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  British  sterling  ;  silver  coins 
are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and  bronze  up  to  one  shilling.  French, 
Spanish,   and  American  gold  coins  arc  legal  at  fixed  values. 

Governor  of  the  Gold  Ooast.~J.  J.  Thorburn,  C.M.G.  (3,000/.  and  1,000/. 
duty  allowance). 

Ghief  Commissioner  of  Ashanti. — F.  C.  Fuller,  C.M.G. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast. — 
Captain  C.  H.  Armitage,  D.S.O.,  C.M.G. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Sierra  Leone  lies  between  French  Guinea  on  the  north  and  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  on  the  east  and  south-east.  'Governor,  Sir  E.  M.  Merewether, 
K.G.V.O.,  C.M.G.  (2,500/.)  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  A.  C.  Hollis,  C.M.G. 
There  are  Executive  and   Legislative   Councils,  nominated.      Sierra  Leone 
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proper  consists  oi  the  peninsula  about  26  miles  long,  and  12  miles  broad, 
with  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles,  terminating  in  Cape  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  extends  from  the  Scarcies  River  on  the 
north,  to  the  border  of  Liberia  in  the  south,  180  miles.  It  extends  inland 
to  a  distance  varying  from  8  to  20  miles  and  includes  the  Yellaboi  and 
other  islands  towards  the  north,  as  well  as  Sherbro  and  several  smaller 
islands  to  the  south,  but  the  Isles  de  Los  were  ceded  to  France  under 
the  Convention  of  1904.  Area  of  the  Colony  515  square  miles  ;  population 
(census,  1911),  75,572,  of  whom  702  were  whites.  The  birth-rate  for 
Freetown  (1911)  was  14  per  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  21  ;  infant 
mortality  is  very  high.  The  assisted  schools  are  all  denominational  belong- 
ing to  8  missionary  societies.  In  1910  there  were  96  primary  schools  with 
8,549  enrolled  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  5,460  ;  grant-in-aid  2,190^. 
There  are  (1911)  14  secondary  schools  in  the  Colony,  8  of  which  are  missionary 
institutions,  while  the  remainder  are  owned  privately.  Pupils  exceed  1,000. 
A  technical  school  has  (1911)  31  pupils.  Fourah  Bay  College  is  afl&liated 
to  the  University  of  Durham;  at  the  close  of  1911  it  had  25  students. 
Under  the  Government  department  of  Mohammedan  Education  there  are  5 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  (1911)  of  456,  in  the  Colony,  Mohamme- 
dan youths  are  being  trained  as  teachers.  Chief  town,  Freetown,  34,090 
inhabitants  (1911),  headquarters  of  H.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa.  The 
battalion  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  has  its  headquarters  at  Daru 
on  the  Moa  River.  Freetown,  the  greatest  seaport  in  West  Africa,  is  a 
second-class  Imperial  coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified 
with  several  batteries  of  heavy  guns.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  and 
police  and  petty  debt  courts  in  each  district  ;  in  1911,  86  persons 
were  convicted  of  indictable  offences  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Revenue,  1911, 
457,759Z.  (Customs,  242,324Z.;  railway,  107,925Z.)  Expenditure,  432, 448Z. 
(public  debt  charges,  61,336Z. ;  Government  railway,  79,785Z.  ;  public  works, 
50,135Z.  ;  education  8,521Z.).  (For  further  statistics,  and  for  statistics  of 
trade  and  shipping,  see  pages  233-6.)  Chief  products  and  exports  :  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india-rubber.  There  are  many 
native  skilled  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  A  Government  light  railway,  a 
single  line  of  2ft.  6in.  gauge,  is  open  from  Freetown  to  Baiima,  near  the 
Liberian  frontier,  a  length  of  227  miles.  The  receipts  from  traffic  in  1911 
amounted  to  107,925Z.  and  the  working  expenses  to  79,784Z.  Further  rail- 
way and  port  works  are  projected,  for  which  a  loan  of  1,338,000Z.  has  been 
obtained.  In  1911,  1,490,618  postal  packets  were  dealt  with  in  the  Colony  ; 
money  order  transactions  amounted  to  133,637Z.  There  are  298  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  viz.,  Freotown-Baiima,  Freetown-Hill  Station,  and  Mano 
Station-Bendu.  There  is  a  telephone  system  in  Freetown.  There  are  9 
savings  bank  offices.  At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  6,002  depositors  with 
99,812Z.  (exclusive  of  interest)  to  their  credit. 

The  Protectorate  extends  inland  about  180  miles,  being  bounded  by 
the  line  demarcated  by  the  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Liberian  Boundary 
Commissions.  It  has  an  area  of  24,400  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation according  to  the  census  of  1911  of  1,327,560.  The  Protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed August  21,  1896,  and  the  whole  territory  has  been  divided  into 
5  districts  each  of  which  is  placed  under  a  European  commissioner.  Circuit 
courts  are  held  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.  There  are  also  district 
commissioners'  courts  for  non-native  cases,  chiefs'  courts  lor  purely  native 
cases  (not  serious  crime),  and  combined  courts  (a  chief  and  a  non-native)  for 
small  debts  and  trivial  misdemeanours  (assault,  abusive  language)  arising 
between  native  and  non-native.  There  are  native  courts  for  disputes  between 
natives.     Cotton  goods,  tobacco  and  spirits  are  imported  ;  rice,  palm  kernels, 
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anil  kola  nuts  are  exported.  There  were  in  IPll,  70  schools,  with 
2,198  pupils  on  the  rolls.  A  Government  school  for  the  sons  and  no- 
minees of  native  chiefs  was  established  at  Bo  in  the  Railway  district  of  the 
Protectorate  on  March  1,  1906.  The  school,  which  is  under  European 
supervision,  opened  with  18  pupils  ;  at  the  end  of  1911  there  were  110  pupils. 

Gambia. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1888  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Colony.  The  Colony  is  administered  under  a  Governor  with  an  Executive 
and  a  Legislative  Council  nominated.  Area  of  Colony  proper,  4  square 
miles;  population  7,700.  In  the  Protectorate  (area,  4,500  square  miles) 
the  population  is  estimated  at  138,400  (census  1911).  With  exception  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Mary,  on  which  Bathurst,  the  capital,  stands,  the  whole  Colony 
is  administered  on  the  Protectorate  system.  In  June,  1901,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  local  chief  for  the  administration  of  the  Fuladugu 
district  by  the  British,  both  banks  of  the  Gambia  being  now  under  direct 
British  control  up  to  the  Anglo-French  boundary. 

There  are  8  elementary  Government-aided  schools,  with  1,432  pupils 
enrolled  (1911);  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  472  standard  pupils; 
Government  grant,  proportionate  to  results  (1911),  6861.  Of  the  elementary 
schools  two  are  Roman  Catholic,  four  Wesleyan,  one  Anglican,  and  one  Mo- 
hammedan. The  Wesleyans  have  also  a  secondary  school  with  29  boys,  and 
a  technical  school  with  19  pupils,  which  receives  a  grant  of  300?.  Total 
Government  expenditure  on  education  (1911),  2,040Z.  There  is  a  company 
of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  of  126  men,  and  the  Gambia  Volunteer 
Artillery  of  25  men.  The  civil  police  has  a  strength  of  82  men.  In  1911 
there  were  139  convictions  (mostly  of  minor  offences)  in  the  colony  and  367 
in  native  courts  in  the  Protectorate.  Chief  products  and  exports  :  ground 
nuts,  bees'- wax,  hides,  and  millet.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  France.  (For 
statistics  of  finance,  trade,  and  shipping,  see  the  tables  below.)  Postal 
packets  and  parcels  dealt  with  in  1911,  143,041.  Bathurst  is  connected  with 
St.  Vincent  (Cape  de  Verde)  and  with  Sierra  Leone  by  cable,  but  there  are 
no  local  telegraphs  or  railways.  The  Gambia  savings  bank  had  475  de- 
positors in  1911,  and  deposits  amounting  to  5,159?.  Though  the  legal 
currency  is  British,  French  5-franc  pieces  pass  freely. 

Governor.— 8iv  H.  L.  Gal  way,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (2,500?.) 

Secretary.  — 

Statistics  of  West  African  Possessions. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  West  African  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates : — 


Revenue 


1907 


N.  Nigeria  Prot.  ^  ~      . 

S.  Nigeria  Prot.    . 

S.  Nigeria  Col   (Lagos) 

Gold  Coast  2 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

Totals 


213,005 

11,459,553 

708,718 

359,104 

65,892 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


£         \         £                     £  '         £ 

248,444'    283,436     344,989  558,121 

1,387,975  l,361,89l|l,933,235  1,956,176 

752,142  778,552|l, 006,633  1,111,632 

321,000  361,326  424,215  457,759 

57,898   72,675   82,880  86,454 


.2,806,272  2,767,4-59  2,857,8813,791,952  4,170,142 


1  For  years  euding  March  31  of  the  year  following  those  stated. 

2  Excluding  Imperial  grants. 
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Customs  revenue  (1911)  :  Northern  Nigeria  (1911-12),  97,280^'. ;  Southern 
Nigeria  and  Lagos,  1,439,386/.;  Gold  Coast,  663,071/.;  Sierra  Leone, 
242, 324Z.;  Gambia,  68,320Z. 


Expenditure 


imi 


N.  Nigeria  Prot.  ^ 

S.  Nigeria  Prot. 

S.  Nigeria  Col,  (Lagos) 

Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

Totals 


£ 
498,302 

}l, 217,337 


1908 

£ 
540,644 

1,357,763 


617,124;    687,292 

345,567:    341,871 

57,729:      61,097 


2,736,059  2,988,667 


1909 


£ 
566,843 

1,648,680 

734,367 

336,746 

56,237 


3,342,873 


1010  1911 

£  £ 

565,760  821,634 

l,989,979-2|l, 717,259 

924,862  914,500 

361,222  432,448 

63,384  71,390 


3,905,207  3,957,231 


i  For  years  ending  Marcli  31  of  the  year  following  those  stated. 

2  397,6971.  expenditure  on  loan  works  temporarily  defrayed  from  revenne. 


The  outstanding  debt  of  Colony  of  Northern  Nigeria  on  December  31, 
1911,  amounted  to  1,480,000/.  (1,330,000/.  advanced  from  Southern 
Nigeria  loan  fund  and  150,000/.  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer)  ;  of  Southern 
Nigeria,  6,471,288/.;  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  2,489,118/.;  of  Sierra  Leone, 
1,255,101/. 


Imports  including 
bullion  and  specie. 

1907 

£ 

539,120 

4,438.907 

2,366,]  95 

988,022 

445,359 

1908 

£ 

793,620"^ 

4,284,830 

2,029,447 

813,700 

390,740 

1909 

1910 

1911 

N.  Nigeria  Prot.^   . 
S.  Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  . 

£ 

1,215,084=' 

4,962,544 

2,394,412 

978,807 

404,560 

£ 
1,374,433=^ 
5,857,335 
3,439,831 
1,162,470 
578,983 

£ 

886,4633 
5,680,980 
3,784,260 
1,267,231 

807,118 

Totals  2     . 

8,238,000 

7,519,000 

8,740,000 

11,039,000 

11,540,000 

1  Reliable  statements  regarding  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  are  not 
obtainable  as  the  bulk  of  the  customs  duties  are  collected  on  the  Coast.  The  figures  given 
are  approximate  only,  and  represent  mainly  trade  via  the  Niger  River. 

'^  Exclusive  of  duplicate  entries 

3  For  year.s  ended  Marcli  31  following  those  stated. 


The  chief  imports  (1911)  of  Northern  Nigeria  were  :  cottons,  267,188/. 
Southern  Nigeria  Protectorate  and  Lagos  :  cottons,  1,231,702/.  ;  spirits, 
438,973/.  ;  provisions,  467,833/.  Gold  Coast:  specie,  881,092/.;  cottons, 
678,062/.;  spirits,  185,129/.;  machinery,  218,224/. ;  provisions,  164,385/.; 
hardware,  114,929/.  Sierra  Leone  :  provisions,  27,994/.  ;  woollens,  10,529/.; 
cottons,  306,316/.;  hardware,  25,545/.  Gambia:  cotton  goods,  130,324/.  ; 
kola  nnts,  72,598/.;  rice,  62,459/.;  spirits,  8,513/.;  tobacco,  8,250/.; 
bullion  and  specie,  384,784/. 
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Exports  including 
bullion  and  specie. 

1907 

1908 

£ 

314,198=^ 

3,409,288 

2,525,171 

736,755 

374,138 

1909 

£ 

406,722=^ 

4,169,161 

2,655,573 

981,466 

477,964 

1910 

1911 

N.  Nigeria  Prot.^     . 
S.  Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone     . 
Gambia    . 

£ 

235,488 

4,202,704 

2,641,674 

831,259 

408,476 

8,084,000 

£ 

352,9813 
5,304,186 
2,697,706 
1,249,367 

535,447 

836,268^ 

5,391,467 

3,792,454 

1,300,238 

682,036 

Totals  2       . 

7,045,00018,284,000 

9,787,000 

11,166,000 

1  See  note  under  imports  (above). 
3 


2  Exclusive  of  duplicate  entries. 


Chief  exports  (1911)  from  Northern  Nigeria:  tin  ore,  189,174Z. ;  palm 
oil,  23,915Z.  Soutlirrn  Nigeria  Protectorate  and  Colony  :  palm  produce 
4,271, 280Z.;  rubber,  179,353Z. ;  cocoa,  164,664Z.  ;  raw  cotton,  71,512Z 
Gold  Coast :  rubber,  219,447/'. ;  palm-oil,  128,916Z. ;  palm  kernels,  175,891Z. 
gold,  1,057,692Z.;  cocoa,  1,613,468?.;  lumber,  138,821Z. ;  specie,  321,145/ 
Sierra  Leone  :  palm  kernels,  657,348Z. ;  palm-oil,  69,927?.;  ginger,  44,668Z. 
kola  nuts,  194,312Z.  Gambia:  ground  nuts,  437,472?.;  palm  kernels 
4,758?.;  hides.  7,607Z. 


Northern  Nigeria  Protectorate 
Southern  Nigeria     .... 

Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

Totalsl 


7,937,000 


Im]iorts  from 
U.K.,  1911 

Exports  to 
U.K.,  1911 

£ 

486,465 

3,870,428 

2,842,895 

950,815 

272,501 

£ 

517,804 

2,583,590 

2,453,629 

313,572 

63,612 

5,414,000 


1  Excluding  duplicate  entries. 

The  recorded  values  and  quantities  are,  in  general,  those  disclosed  by  invoices  and 
declarations,  but  spirits  are  gauged  and  measured.  At  Gambia  and  Gold  Coast  the  cost 
of  freight,  insurance,  and  packages  is  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  and  the  cost 
of  packages  is  added  to  the  declared  value  of  exports.  The  imports  into  Gambia  are  only 
those  for  consumption.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those  shown  by  the 
shipping  documents. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  trade  at  the 
West  African  Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  live 
years  : — 


1907 


1908 


bo    I 


S.  Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia 

Total 


1,396,3071,480,042 

2,333,4412,215,735 

1,890.531  2,046,152 

453,784     418,441 


6,074,063  6,160,270 


1909 


1910 


1,513,014  1,601,045 

2,498,295  !2,599,388 

2,191,132  1,994,290 

495,963      506,914 


1911 


1,610,668 

2,676,440 

2,493,439 

480,911 


6,698,404  6,701,637  i  7,261,458 
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^    r  S.   Nigeria 
S    I    Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia    . 


1 


pq 


Total 


1007 


1008 


992,196  979,883 
1,495,956  1,532,478 
1,456,906  1,588,145 

304,503!    301,287 


4,249,561:4,391,793 


1000 


1910 


938,654  '  916,363 
1,635,176  1,583,862 
1.626,528   1,543,924 

338,604       323,880 


4,538,962  4,368,009 


1011 


915,838 
1,557,686 
1,707,155 

287,680 


4,468,359 


The  steamships  of  2  British  navigation  companies  visit  Gambia,  the 
Elder,  Dempster  and  Company's  boats  visit  Sierra  Leone. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Great 
Britain.      Bank  of  England  notes  are  not  legal  tender  in  the  Gambia. 
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Lufcac/j  (H.  C),  A  Bibliography  of  Sierra  Leone.      Oxford.  ' 

Lucas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  III.    8.     London  1896 

MacDonald  (G.),  The  Gold  Coast  Past  and  Present.    London,  1898 

Morel  (E.  D.),  Affairs  of  West  Africa.    London,  1902. 

Ortroz  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  concernantl'Afrique.     Brussels  1898 

Pierson  (A.  T.),  Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone.     London,  1897.  ' 

Powell  (R.  S.  Baden),  The  Downfall  of  Prempeh.    New  ed.    London,  1900 

Reeve  (B.   F)  The  Gambia  :  Its  History,  Ancient,  Media;val  and  Modern.   London   1912. 

Reindorf(G.  C),  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashante.    Basel,  1895 

Roth  (H.  Ling),  Great  Benin :  Its  Customs,  &c.     London,  1903. 

Si6«;iorpe(A.B.  C),  History  of  Sierra  Leone.    12.     London,1881.— Geography  of  Sierra 
Leone.     12.     London,  1881.  o    i.    j 

Wallis  (C.  B. ),  The  Advance  of  our  West  African  Empire.    London  1903. 

Zululand.     See  Natal. 
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Antig^ua,  Bahamas,  Barbados.     See  West  Indies. 


BERMUDAS. 

Governor. — Lieut. -General  Sir  G.  M.  Bullock,  K.C.B.  (2,946^.),  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  6  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  representative 
House  of  Assembly  of  36  members  ;  1,360.  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  360 
small  islands  (about  20  inhabited),  580  miles  east  of  Norch  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery  ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans,  who  number  some  23,000  annually. 

Area,  19 '3  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Civil 
population  in  1911,  18,994  (including  6,691  whites)  ;  12,750  belong  to 
Church  of  England  (census  1911).  In  1909  the  birth-rate  was  29  7,  and 
the  deach-rate  was  18  "0  per  1000  ;  illegitimate  births  formed  16 '4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  births  ;  there  were  131  marriages.  In  1910  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  was  51.  Education  :  27  primary  schools,  with 
2,016  pupils,  receive  Government  grants,  1,636/.  annually.  There  are  3' 
garrison  schools  and  2  naval  schools  ;  about  20  other  primary  schools,  and 
5  secondary  schools  receiviug  no  Government  grant.  Cambridge  local 
examinations  are  held  in  Bermuda.       A  Government  scholarship  (150/.   for 

2  years)  is  provided  annually  to  enable  youths  educated  in  Bermuda  to  go 
abroad  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  Rhodes  scholarship.      There  are  (1911) 

3  Bermuda  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford.  In  1907  292  persons  summarily 
convicted,  and  28  sentenced  by  superior  court.  Chief  town  Hamilton, 
2,627  population.  The  ganison  consists  of  2  companies  of  garrif^on  artillery, 
1  company  of  engineers  and  1  battalion  of  infantry.  Average  strength  of 
regular  military  forces,  1,202;  naval,  1,130.  The  militia  artillery  comprises 
238  officers  and  men.  Bermuda  is  an  important  naval  base  on  the  North 
America  and  West  IndiaStation  with  dockyard,  victualling  establishment,  &c. 


— 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Revenue 
Expenditure   . 

£ 
63,030 
54,464 

£ 
56,068 
53,586 

£ 

67,922 
67,093 

£ 

77,094 
68,393 

£ 

^    79,248 
90,100 

Chief  source  of  revenue;  custom.s,  64,999/.  in  1910.  Chief  items  of 
expenditure :  salaries,  public  works,  education.  Contribution  by  Home 
Government,  2,200/.     Public  debt  (1911),  45,500/. 

The  chief  products  are  onions,  potatoes,  lily-bulbs,  and  various  kitchen 
garden  vegetables.  Arrow-root  of  the  finest  quality  is  grown  and  manu- 
factured. 


— 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  ^ 
Exports  1 

420,596 
140,598 

£ 
392,522 
105,392 

£ 
440,648 
183,884 

£ 

517,074 
106,508 

£ 

545,540 
134,033 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie,  but  excluding  Government  stores  Irom  imports. 


CANADA  ^3!) 

Imports  I'l'om  United  Kingdom  in  1911,  153,867^.,  and  exports  to  the 
same,  3,557/.     The  imports  given  are  exclusive  of  Government  stores. 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  countries. 
The  principal  imports  in  1910  were:  provisions,  17,214?.;  flour  and  meal, 
22,909Z. ;  cotton  goods,  19,371/.  ;  butter,  16,520/.  ;  ale  and  beer,  13,681/.  ; 
sugar,  12,335/.  ;  apparel,  36,241/.;  leatherwares,  16,200/.;  oxen  and  cows, 
21,518/,  The  principal  exports  in  1910  were  :  onions,  31,094/.  ;  lily-bulbs, 
6,210/.  ;  potatoes,  38,657/.;  arrow-root,  721/. 

The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1911)  of  5  steam  vessels  of  251  tons 
net,  and  24  sailing  vessels  of  6,207  tons  net ;  total  net  tonnage,  6,458. 

In  1910  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  688,315  tons, 
of  which  551,421  were  British.  There  are  167  miles  of  telephone  wire  under 
the  control  of  the  military,  and  15  of  telegraph  cable.  There  is  also  a  private 
telephone  company,  which  has  about  400  subscribers  and  upwards  of  1,200 
milesof  wire  in  line.  A  telegraj^h  cable  connects  the  islands  with  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  another  connects  with  Turks  Island  and  Jamaica.  There 
are  (1910)  19  post  offices  in  the  colony  ;  the  number  of  letters  dealt  with  in 
the  year  1910  was  821,515  ;  post-cards  378,282  ;  newspapers  book  packets 
and  circulars,  125,384  ;  parcels,  15,044.  The  post  office  revenue  was  7,984/., 
and  expenditure,  6,394/.  Savings  bank  deposits  on  December  31,  1910, 
37,474/.  to  the  credit  of  1,967  depositors. 

There  are  two  banks  in  the  Island,  the  Bank  of  Bermuda,  Ltd.,  and 
Butterfield  and  Son,  Ltd.,  both  local.  The  Colonial  Government  deals  with 
both.  Bills  of  exchange  issued  by  the  Treasury  Chest  Office  in  the  Colony 
form  the  basis  of  exchange  with  the  outside  world. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  British,  but  silver  coin  is  legal 
tender  to  any  amount.  There  is  no  paper  money  iir  circulation,  except  some 
Rank  of  England  notes. 

References  :   Bermuda  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.  London. 

2Vei««o»  (Margaret),  Glimpses  of  Life  in  Bermuda  and  the  Tropics.     London,  1S97. 


CANADA. 

(Dominion  of  Canada.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  territories  which  now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada  came 
under  British  power  at  various  times,  some  by  settlement  and  others 
by  conquest  or  session.  Nova  Scotia  was  occupied  in  1627  ;  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Charter,  conferring  rights  over  the  territories  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Bay,  was  granted  in  1670  ;  Canada  was  conquered 
in  1759  and,  along  with  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  in  1763  ;  Vancouver 
Island  was  acknowledged  to  be  British  by  the  Oregon  Boundary  Treaty 
of  1846,  and  British  Columbia  was  occupied  in  1858.  As  originally 
constituted  the  Dominion  was  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Canada — 
Upper  and  Lower — Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were 
U])ited  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  in  March,  1867,  known  as  'The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,' 
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which  came  into  operation  on  July  1,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be  '  similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  '  ;  that  the  executive  authority 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
carried  on  in  his  name  by  a  Governor-General  and  Privy  Council ;  and 
that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two 
Houses,  called  the  *  Senate '  and  the  '  House  of  Commons. '  Provision 
was  made  in  the  Act  for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Pjince 
Edward  Island,  the  North- West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the 
Dominion  ;  Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such  provision. 
In  1869,  the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- West  Territories  was 
added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ; 
the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set  apart  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  and 
admitted  into  the  confederation  on  July  15,  1870.  On  July  20,  1871, 
the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  and  by  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council 
of  May  16,  in  the  same  year,  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  admitted 
into  the  confederation.  The  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were 
formed  from  the  provisional  districts  of  Alberta,  Athabaska,  Assiniboia, 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Union  as  provinces  on 
September  1,  1905. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of 
the  Governor-General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  There  are  now 
87  senators — namely,  24  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from 
Nova  Scotia,  10  from  New  Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British 
Columbia,  4  each  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 
Each  senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or  naturalised  subject, 
and  must  reside  in,  and  be  possessed  of  jH'operty,  real  or  personal,  of  the 
value  of  4,000  dollars,  within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  people,  for  five  years,  unless 
sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one  representative  for  every 
25,367  persons,  the  province  of  Quebec  always  having  65  members,  and  the 
others  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at  each 
decennial  census.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  221  members-  86  for 
Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  18  for  Nova  Scotia,  13  for  New  Brunswick,  10 
for  Manitoba,  7  for  British  Columbia,  4  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  10  for 
Saskatchewan,  7  for  Alberta,  and  1  for  the  Yukon  Territory.  For  the  next 
parliament  the  unit  of  representation  will  be,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  Quebec  at  the  census  of  1911,  30,811. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  constituencies, 
the  electors  of  which  are  supplied  by  franchises  under  the  control  of 
the  several  provincial  assemblies.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at 
provincial  elections  vary  in  the  several  provinces.     Voting  is  by  ballot. 

Last  Election,  September,  1911.  State  of  parties: — Conservatives,  134; 
Liberals,  87. 

The  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  4,000  dollars 
per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  2,500  dollars  for  the 
session  with  a  deduction  of  15  dollars  a  day  for  absences.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  receives  7,000  dollars  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
sessional  allowance. 

The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate  have  the  same  allowances 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  no  extra  allowances. 

Governor  -  General. — Field  -  Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  Strathearn,  P.C.,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  [See^.  3).  Present  appointment  January  30, 
1911.  Salary,  10,000Z.  per  annum. 
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He  is  assisted  in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867, 
by  a  Council,  composed  of  15  heads  of  departments. 
King's  Privy  Council. — 

1.  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council.— Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden 
born  at  Grand  Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  1854  ;  called  to  the  Bar  of  Nova  Scotia  1878  ; 
entered  Parliament  1896  ;  Leader  of  the  Opposition  1900  :  Premier  October 
11,  1911. 

2.  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Mines.— Hon.  Louis  Coderre. 

3.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — Hon.  George  E.  Foster. 

4.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  Charles  Joseph 
DoJicrty,  K.C. 

5.  Minister  of  Marine,   Fisheries  and  Naval  Service.- Hon.  J.  D.  Eazen. 

6.  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. — Hon.  Francis  Cochrane. 

7.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence.— Hon.  Colonel  Samuel  Hughes. 

8.  Minister  of  Finance.— Hon.  W.  T.   JVhite. 

9.  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  L.  P.  Pclletier. 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  Martin  Burrell. 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Works.— Hon.  Robert  Rogers. 

12.  Minister  of  Interior.— Hon.  William  J.  Roche. 

13.  Minister  of  Customs. — Hon.  John  D.  Reid. 

14.  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. — Hon.  W.  Bruno  Nantel,  K.C. 

15.  Minister  of  Labour. — Hon.  T.  W.  Crothers. 

Ministers  without  portfolios.— Hon.  A.  E.  Kemp;  Hon.  G.  H.  Ferley  ; 
Hon.  J.  A.  Loughced,  K.C. 

Each  minister  has  a  salary  of  7,000  dollars  a  year  ;  the  Prime  Minister 
has  12,000  dollars. 

There  is  a  Department  of  External  Affairs,  wliicli  has  charge  of  all  ImperJal 
and  inter-Colonial  Correspondence  passing  between  Ottawa  and  Downing  Street,  and 
between  Ottawa  and  the  sister  Colonies,  as  well  as  correspondence  between  the  Canadian 
Government  and  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Washington.  It  is  also  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  foreign  Consuls  in  Canada. 

High  Co?nmissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain.— 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G,,  "i  ,«  -rr.  ^    .   ox 
QQYQ  *'  '  l_17,VictoiiaStreet, 


} 


Per?na7ie7it  Secretary.— W.L.GTimth.  j      London,  S.W 

^  Provincial  Government. 

■  The  nine  provinces  have  each  a  separate  parliament  and  administration, 
"Vith  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  at  the  head 
of  the  executive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs 
and  dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
action  and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
have  each  two  Chambers  (a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly) 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  there  is  only 
one  Chamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  number  18,  and  Quebec 
24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  is — Prince  Edward 
Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswick  48,  Quebec  74,  Ontario  106, 
Manitoba  41,  British  Columbia  43,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  41  each.  The 
North- West  Territories,  comprising  all  the  territories  formerly  known  as 
Rupert's  Land,  and  the  North- Western  Territory  except  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  'district  of  Keewatin  and  the 
Yukon  Territory,  are  governed  by  a  Commissioner  and  a  Council  of  four, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Ottawa.     The  territory  of  Yukon  is 
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governed  by  a  Commissioner  and  an  Executive  Council   of   ten   members 
elected  by  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Populatiou 

1801 

240,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1825 

581,920 

1891 

4,833,239 

1851 

1,842,265 

1901 

5,371,315 

1861 

3,090,561 

1911 

7,204,838 

1871 

3,635,024 

" 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  provinces,  in  1911,  with  the  population 
at  the  census  of  1911,  redistribution  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  North- 
west Territories  created  Provinces  by  Federal  Acts  of  1905  .— 


Province 


Prince  Edward  Island  i 
Nova  Scotia  i. 
New  Brunswick  i  . 
Quebec  i  3      . 
Ontario  i  ^      . 
Manitoba  2  3. 
British  Columbia  i 
Alberta  2 

Saskatchewan  -     . 
Yukon    . 
North- West  Territories 


Totals 


Land  Area 
sq.  miles. 


2,184 

21,068 

27,911 

690,865 

365,880 

231,926 

353,416 

252  925 

243^382 

206,427 

1,207,926 


3,603,910 


Water 

Areai 

sq.  miles. 


Total  Ai-ea 
sq  miles. 


360 

74 

15,969 

41,382 

19,906 

2,439 

2,360 

8,318 

649 

34,298 


125,755 


2,184 

21,428 

27.985 

706,834 

407,262 

251,832 

355,855 

255,285 

251,700 

207,076 

1,242,224 


3,729,665 


Popula- 
tion, 1901 


103,259 

459,574 

331,120 

1,648,898 

2,182,947 

255,211 

178,657 

72,841 

91,460 

27,219 

20,129 


5,371,315 


Popula- 
tion, 1911. 


93,728 

492,338 

351,889 

2,002,712 

2,523,274 

455,614 

392,480 

374,663 

492,432 

8.512 

17,196 


Pop. 
per  sq. 

mile 
(Land 
Area) 

1911 


7,204,838 


42-91 

22-98 
12ri 
5-69 
9-67 
618 
1-09 
1-47 
1-95 
0-04 


1-93 


1  The  water  areas  here  assigned  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  British  Columbia  are  exclusive  of  the  territorial  seas,  that  to  Quebec  is  exclusive  ot 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     Ontario  is  inclusive  of  the  Canadian  portions  of  the  great  lakes 

of  the  St.  Lawrence.  ,    ,  ,  „.„  ►,^„  •  v  i  -a     + 

2  In  1906  Manitoba  had  365,688,  Alberta  185,412,  and  Saskatchewan  257,763  inhabitants. 

3  By  Federal  Act  passed  during  the  session  of  1912,  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  ot 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Manitoba  were  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  North-west  ierri- 
tories.  Ontario  was  enlarged  by  146,400  square  miles,  Quebec  by  354,961,  and  Manitoba 
by  178.100. 

In  1911  there  were  3,821,067  males  and  3,383,771  females.    


British  N.  America 

United  Kingdom   . 

Other  parts  of  tlie  Empire 

United  States 

Germany 

Russia    .... 


Population 
according  to 
birth,  1901. 


4,671,815 

386,545 

19,338 

127,899 

27,300 

31,231 


Scandinavia 

France        .         .         .         . 

Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal 

China 

Elsewhere  .... 


Population 
according  to 
birth,  1901. 


12,331 

7,944 

7,124 

17,043 

62,745 


English-speaking    persons    numbered    3,721,944,   and    French-speaking 
1,649,371.     In  1910,  there  were  110,597  Indians. 
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Population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  1911  :— 

Cities 

Population, 
1911 

Cities 

Population, 
1911 

Montreal  . 

Toronto    . 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Ottawa     . 

Hamilton 

Quebec 

470,480 

376,538 

136,035 

100,401 

87,062 

81,969 

78,190 

Halifax     . 
London     . 
Calgary     . 
St.  John  . 
Victoria    . 
Regina 

46,619 
46,300 
43,704 
42,511 
31,660 
30,213 

There  are  no  complete  vital  statistics  collected  for  the  Dominion. 
Declared  settlers  arrived  in  Canada  during  4  years  : 


Nationality 


From  the  United  States 

English  and  Welsh 

Irish 

Scotch    . 

Austro-Hungarian 

German 

Scandinavian 

French  and  Belgians 

Italians 

Hebrews 

Russians  and  Finlandei 

Other  Nationalities 


Total 


Number  of  Immigrants  arrived  in  the  Years 
ended  March  31 


1908-9 


59,832 

37,482 

3,609 

11,810 

10,798 

1,340 

1,887 

2,658 

4,228 

1,636 

4,216 

7,412 


146,908 


1909-10 


103,798 

41,144 

3,940 

14,706 

9,757 

1,533 

3,387 

2,637 

7,118 

3,182 

6,021 

11,571 


1910-11 


121,451 

86,212 
6,877 

29,924 

16,285 
2,533 
5,382 
3,604 
8,359 
5,146 
8,753 

16,558 


1911-12 


133,710 

96,806 

8,327 

32,988 

21,651 

4,664 

4,086 

3,095 

7,590 

5,322 

11.451 

23,947 


208,794 


311,084 


354,237 


a  J^}^^^  *^^®  ^®^^'  settlers  obtained  6,252,960  acres  of  free  land  :  in  1910 
6,650,880  acres  ;  and  in  1911,  7,116,640  acres.  ' 

Under  an  Act  passed  in  1903,  a  tax  of  500  dollars  a  head  is  levied  on 
C^hmamen  landing  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1910-11,  4,515  Chinese  immi- 
grants  paid  the  tax. 


Religion. 

The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  was  as  follows  in  1911:— 


Roman  Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


2,833,041 
1,115,324 
1,043,017 
1,079,892 

382,666 

229,864 

1  Including  Pagans. 


Congregationalists 
Miscellaneous  creeds^ 
No  creed  stated 


Total 


.       34,054 

,     554,490 

32,490 

7,204,838 
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The  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in  the  provinces,  1911  :- 


Province 

Roman 
Catholic 

Church  of 
England 

Presby- 
terian 

524,603 

Methodist 

Baptist  1 

Ontario 

484,997 

489,704 

671,727 

132,809 

Quebec 

1,724,683 

102,684 

64,125 

42,444 

9,255 

Nova  Scotia 

144,991 

75,315 

109,560 

57,606 

83,854 

New  Brunswick 

144,889 

42,864 

39,207 

34,558 

82,106 

Manitoba    . 

73,994 

86,578 

103,621 

65,897 

13,992 

British  Columbia 

58,397 

100,952 

82,125 

52,132 

17,228 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

41,994 

4,939 

27,509 

12,209 

5,372 

Alberta 

62,193 

55,628 

66,351 

61,844 

19,491 

Saskatchewan 

90,092 

75,342 

96,564 

78,325 

18,371 

The  Territories    . 

6,811 

9,011 

1,659 

3,150 

188 

1  Not  including  32,600  Tunkers  and  Mennonites. 


Instruction. 

Each  j)roviuce  has  one  or  more  universities  (20  in  all,  with  about  500 
professors  and  teachers,  and  10,000  students),  and  several  colleges.  There 
are  in  all  about  20  degree-granting  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  with  about  40 
colleges  ;  estimated  attendance,  25,000. 

Information  respecting  the  public,  high,  and  superior  schools  : — 


Provinces 

Year  Ended 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 
ture 

Dollars 

Ontario        .... 

Dec,  1910 

6,575 

11,873 

514,774 

10,979,268 

Quebec         .... 

June, 1911 

6,890 

13,238 

397,060 

6,224,146 

Nova  Scotia 

July,  1911 

2,657 

2,855 

104.994 

1.329,674 

New  Brunswick  . 

June,  1911 

1,186 

1,991 

69,327 

286,2751 

Manitoba      .... 

Dec,  1910 

2,227 

2,774 

76,247 

4,000,671 

British  Columbia 

June,  1911 

533 

1,163 

44,945 

2,641,522 

P.  E.  Island 

June,  1911 

478 

591 

17,397 

181,177 

Alberta        .... 

Dec,  1910 

1,195 

1,610 

55,307 

3,362,394 

Saskatchewan     . 

Dec,  1910 

1,925 

2,726 

65,382 

3,655,428 

1  Government  and  County  fund  expenditure  only. 

The  Provincial  Governments  have  control  of  education  ;  the  systems  are 
all  based  on  the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied  in  nearly 
all  the  provinces  by  Government  grants  and  local  taxation.  Education 
is  more  or  less  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  very  strictly  enforced.  In 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  there  arc  separate  schools 
for  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are  unsectarian. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  an  exchequer  court,  which 
is   also    a    colonial   court  of    admiralty,    with    powers    as   provided  in  the 
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Imperial  'Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  1890.'  There  is  a  Superior 
Court  in  each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of 
the  provinces  ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

In  1910,  15,305  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences;   of  these 
11,700  were  convicted,  91,203  were  summarily  convicted. 


Finance. 

financial  accounts  are  under  three  headings — first,  *  Consolidated  Fund,' 
comprising  the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  ; 
secondly,  'Loans'  in  revenue,  and  'Redemption'  with  'Premiums  and 
Discounts'  in  expenditure;  and  thirdly,  'Open  accounts.'  The  headings 
'  Loans '  and  '  Redemption '  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  from 
the  Post  Office  and  Government  Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  deposit 
forming  part  of  the  floating  or  unfunded  debt  ot  the  country.  Under  the 
head  of  'Open  Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust  funds.  Province 
accounts,  and  expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

The  following  relates  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  (the  fiscal  year  1905-6 
ended  June  30,  the  succeeding  years  ended  March  31.  The  fiscal  year  1906-7 
contained  only  9  months) :— 


Years  ended  March  31 

Net  revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1907-8 

19,744,537 

15,754,076 

1908-0 

17,491,422 

17,279,870 

1909-10 

20.864,652 

16,323,526 

1910-11 

24,210,418 

18,042,474 

1911-12 

27,997,800 

20,177,629 

1912-131 

34,900,000 

34,900,000 

1913-141 

41,100,000 

38,000,000 

1  Estimated 
The  following  relates  to  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1912  :- 

Expenditure 


Receipts 

Consolidated  Fund 

Loans,    Savings    Banks    & 

Dominion  Notes  . 
Open  Accounts 

Total  . 


Dollars 
.       136,108,217 

66,4^5,  .■•63 
.       368,125,006 

.      570,718,786 
(117,314,414Z.) 


Consolidated  Fund 
Redemption,   Savings  Banks 

<fc  Dominion  Notes 
0])en  Accounts 


Total 


Dollars 
98,161,441 

32,116,033 
.       440,441,312 

.       570,718,786 
(117,314,414?.) 


Consolidated  Fund  revenue,  1911-12  : — 


1911-12 


Customs  . 

Excise 

Lands  (Dominion  & 

Ordnance)  . 
Public  works  . 
Post  office 


Dollars 


85,051,872 
19,261,662 

3,787,341 
11,651,947 
10,492,394 


1911-12 


Investments   (interest 

on) 
Various    . 

Total 


Dollars 


1.281.317 

4.581.684 


ISO, 108,217 
(27,997,S00Z.) 
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Detailed  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1912  : — 


Services 

Dollars        ! 

Services 

Dollars 

Public     Debt,     including 

Dominion    Lands— charge- 

Sinking Funds 

13,423,40(3 

able  to  Income 

2,277,100 

Charges  of  Management 

447,457 

Miscellaneous 

1,307,693 

Civil  Government 

4,774,678 

Customs       .... 

2,443,846 

Administration  of  Justice. 

1,300,514 

Excise          .... 

755,968 

Police,  Dominion 

82,445 

Weights  and  Measures,  Gas 

Penitentiaries 

653,483 

and    Electric  Light    In- 

Legislation .... 

2,439,807 

sjiection   .... 

204,225 

Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Sta- 

Adulteration of  Food . 

22,780 

tistics       .... 

2,771,636 

Railways     and      Canals- 

Quarantine .... 

182,392 

chargeable  to  Collection 

Immigration 

1,365,000 

of  Revenue 

12,330,463 

Pensions      .... 

1            245,045 

Public  Works — chargeable 

Superannuation  . 

417,045 

to  Collection  of  Revenue 

651,554 

Militia  —  Chargeable      to 

' 

Public  Works— chargeable 

Income    .... 

7,580,600 

to  Income 

10,344.487 

Railways     and      Canals- 

Post  Office  .... 

9,172,035 

chargeable  to  Income 

i           763,007 

Trade  and  Commerce  . 

158,939 

Mail  Subsidies  and  Steam" 

Inspection  of  Staples . 

226,895 

ship  Subventions    . 

1,904,514 

Culling  Timber    . 

11,970 

Ocean  and  River  Service    • 

;        1,128,908 

Naval  Service 

1,901,494 

Lighthouse  and  Coast  Ser- 

Labour        .... 

53,399 

vice  .        .        .        .         • 

:        2,128,243 

Scientific  Institutions 

417,350      , 
57,016 

Total  Consolidated  Fund 

98,161,441 

Marine  Hospitals 

(20, 177, 629  J.) 

Steamboat  Inspection 

45,853      1 

Fisheries      .        .        .        • 

843,856 

Railways     and      Canals- 

Subsidies  to  Provinces 

10,281,045 

Capital     .... 

26,823,191 

Department  of  Mines 

261,719 

Public  Works— Capital 

4,166,385 

Indians        .... 

1,756,565 

Mounted  Police  . 

696,663 

Total  Capital 

30,989,576 

Government  of  the  North- 

(6,370,079Z.) 

west  Territories 
Government  of  the  Yukon 

5,598 

Grand  Total 

129,151,017 

Territory  .... 

324,242 

(26,547,7091.) 

The  gross  debt  March  31,  1912,  amounted  to  508,338,592  dollars 
(104,491,821/.),  and  the  net  debt  to  339,919,461  dollars  (69,872,333/.). 

About  three-fourths  is  at  interest  from  2^  to  4  per  cent.,  a  small  amount 
is  at  5  and  6  per  cent.,  and  about  19,000,000Z.  is  free  of  interest. 

The  total  Government  expenditure  on  railways  in  Canada  up  to  1911 
was  97,740,000/.,  and  on  canals  26,763,000/. 


Provincial  Revenues  and  Expenditures. 


Province 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Ontario  .... 

Oct.  31,  1911 

9,370,834 

9,619,934 

Quebec  . 

June  30,  1911 

7,032,744 

6,424,900 

Nova  Scotia  . 

Sept.  30  1911 

1,625,653 

1,790,778 

New  Brunswick    . 

Oct.  31,  1911 

1,347,077 

1,403,547 

Manitoba 

Dec.  31,  1911 

4,454,190 

4,002,826 

British  Columbia  . 

Mar.31,  1911 

10,492,892 

8,414,825 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Sept.  30,  1911 

374,798 

398,490 

Alberta  . 

Dec.  31,  1911 

2,802,-326 

4,S81,508 

Saskatchewan 

Feby.  28, 1911 

2,656.627 

2,523,549 
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Defence. 

The  Militia  Act  of  1904  placed  the  Canadian  land  forces  under  a  Militia 
Council,  with  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  as  president ;  it  further 
includes  a  civil  member,  four  military  members,  and  a  finance  member.  There 
is  also  an  Inspector-General  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  forces,  and  to  report 
to  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  in  Council  on  their  readiness  for  war. 

The  Canadian  land  forces  are  divided  into  the  'Active  Militia'  and  the 
'Reserve  Militia.'  The  country  is  divided  into  6  divisional  areas  and  3 
military  districts. 

The  active  militia  is  raised  by  voluntarily  three-year  enlistments  ;  but  it 
can  also  be  compulsorily  recruited,  should  the  necessity  arise,  by  ballot.  It 
consists  of  a  'permanent  force,'  and  of  a  non-permanent  force  composed  of 
various  corps  which  are  classified  either  as  '  city '  or  as  '  rural. ' 

The  permanent  force  consists  of  a  small  number  of  permanently  embodied 
units,  viz.,  4  squadrons,  2  batteries,  1  regiment  of  garrison  artillery,  5  com- 
jianies  of  engineers,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry.  It  provides  personnel  for 
the  various  schools  of  military  instruction,  and  it  furnishes  the  garrisons  of 
fortresses  with  that  permanent  element  which  is  necessary  for  defence,  for  the 
maintenance  of  works,  and  for  the  preservation  of  armaments. 

The  non-permanent  part  of  the  active  militia  comprises  27  regiments  of 
mounted  troops,  26  field  batteries,  6  regiments  of  garrison  artillery  (including 
13  heavy  batteries),  a  corps  of  guides,  5  field  companies  of  engineers,  and  106 
regiments  (battalions)  of  infantry.  The  period  for  annual  training  for  city 
and  rural  corps  varies,  according  to  arms  and  branches  of  the  service,  from 
12  to  16  days.  Rural  corps  perform  the  v/hole  of  their  training  in  camp  ; 
city  corps  can  be  trained  partly  in  camp  and  partly  at  their  own  headquarters  ; 
and  a  proportion  of  the  oflicers  are  trained  at  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston. 

In  1912,  the  establishment  of  the  active  militia  was  as  follows  : — 


Anns  and  branches  of  the  service 

Permanent 
Force 

Remainder  of  the 
Active  Militia 

Personnel 

Horses 

Personnel 

Horses 

Cavalry  and  Mounted  Rifles     .... 

Field  Artillery 

Garrison  Artillery 

Engineers  .        .                 

Infantry     

Non-combatant  Cortis       ..... 

369 
289 
793 
304 
1,044 
699 

264 

267 

62 

5 

12 

86 

12,010 
4,128 
2,396 
2,109 

40,561 
7,010 

9,775 
2,742 

760 
1,191 

590 
2,736 

Total        .... 

3,498 

696 

68,214 

17,794 

In  addition  to  the  active  militia,  numerous  cadet  corps  and  rifle  associa- 
tions are  in  existence. 

The  reserve  militia  remains  unorganised.  It  comprises  all  male  inhabi- 
tants who  are  British  subjects,  between  18  and  60  years  of  age,  and  not 
exempt  or  disqualified  by  law.  It  is  divided  into  four  classes  which  (except 
in  the  case  of  a  lev6e  en  masse)  would  be  called  out  for  service  in  succession — 
fir?!t,  unmarried  men  and  widowers  (without  children)  between  18  and  30 
years  of  age  ;  secondly,  unmarried  men  and  widowers  (without  children) 
between  30  and  45  ;  thirdly,  married  m.en  and  widowers  (with  children) 
between  18  and  45  :  fourthly,  all  men  between  45  and  60. 
^     Schemes  for  a  Canadian  Navy  have  been  mooted  but  arp  at  present  some- 
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what  in  abeyance.  The  old  cruisers  Niohe  and  Rainbow  are  used  as  training 
ships.  The  local  force  consists  otherwise  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  gun- 
vessels  and  icebreakers,  some  of  which  are  on  the  Great  Lakes.  '  In  1911-12 
the  expenditure  of  the  naval  service   department  was  2,492,812  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture. — In  1901,  there  were  30,166,033  acres  of  improved  land 
out  of  63,422,338  acres  of  occupied  land  ;  19,763,747  acres  were  under 
crop.  The  crops  most  widely  cultivated  are  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax. 
The  following  statistics  are  for  1911  : — 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

1931 

Acres      i    Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Ontario 

971,203     20,222,000 

616,977 

16,248,000 

2,699,230 

84,829,000 

Quebec 

71,080  1     1,200,000 

106,010 

2,413.000 

1,430,677 

37,512,000 

Nova  Scotia 

9,917  !        21  s, 000 

6,301 

153,000 

84,499 

2,535,000 

New  Brunswick . 

13,220 

255,000 

2,613 

74,000 

198,120 

5,970,000 

Manitoba    . 

3,339.072 

01,059,000 

759,977 

23,999,000 

1,628,562 

73,787,000 

P.  E.  Island 

80,090 

58?l,000 

4,561 

117,000 

175,800 

5,240,000 

British  Columbia 

14,470 

425,000 

2,180 

81,000 

38,500 

1,950,000 

Alberta 

1,616,899  i  36,143,000 

156,418 

4,151,000 

1,178,410 

50,964,000 

Saskatchewan    . 

5,232,248  i  96,7^7,000 

'      244,993 

6,800,000 

2,192,806 

98,676,000 

Total  Canada 

11,298,211 

216,959,000 

!  1,900,090 

54,096,000 

9,626,664 

367,463,000 

1911 

Potatoes 

Flax 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Ontario 

162,457 

13,919,000 

8,367 

118,000 

Quebec 

137,574 

17,435,000 

1.719 

19,000 

Nova  Scotia 

26.566 

5,446,000 

— 



New  Brunswick 

47,304 

8,493,000 

— 

— 

Manitoba   . 

44,4s7 

8,317,000 

77,789 

1,123,000 

P.  E.  Island 

34,000 

4,500,000 

— 



British  Columbia 

11,609 

3,011,000 

93,6n2 

973,000 

Alberta 

22,884 

4,417,000 

950,049 

10,688,000 

Saskatchewan    . 

24,558 

5,108,000 

— 

— 

Total  Canada 

511,439 

70,646,000 

1,131,586 

12,921,000 

Other  products  (1911)  were  rye,  153,272  acres,  2,694,400  bushels;  peas, 
288,310  acres,  4,536,100  bushels:  mixed  grain,  563,846  acres,  16,679,000 
bushels;  buckwheat,  359,367  acres,  8,155,500  bushels;  beans,  60,630 
acres,  1,155,600  bushels  ;  sugar  beets,  177,000  tons  ;  turnips  and  other 
roots,  84,933,000  bushels;  and  corn  for  husking,  18,772,700  bushels.  The 
total  estimated  area  and  production  of  certain  crops  in  Canada  in  1912  were  : 
wheat,  9,758,400  acres,  199,200,000  bu,shels  ;  barley,  1,415,200  acres, 
42,200,000  bushels  ;  oats,  9,216,900  acres,  332,600,000  bu.shels  ;  ryQ,  148,700 
acres,  2,400,000  bushels;  maize,  292,850  acres,  15,500,000  bushels.  In 
Ontario,  apples,  the  vine,  and  tobacco  are  grown.  The  live  stock  in  Canada 
in  1912  comprised  2,336,800  horses,  2,890,100  milk  cows,  4,093,600  other 
cattle,  2,360,600  sheep,  and  2,656,400  swine.  In  1912,  there  were  divided 
among  ranches  in  Manitoba,  945  acres,  British  Columbia,  406,152  acres, 
Alberta,  2,001,234  acres,  and  Saskatchewan,  1,145,966  acres  :  total,  3,554,297 
acres  (1,424  ranches).  In  year  ended  March  31,  1912,  81,725  tons  of  cheese, 
and  4,872  tons  of  butter  were  exported  from  Canada. 
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Forestry.— The  fore.st    area  is  officially  estimated   at  about  568,500,000 
acres : — 

Acres  Acres 

182,000,000               Quebec 20,000,000 

New  Brunswick   ....  11,000,000 

180,000,000                Nova  Scotia 5,500,000 

70,000,000 


British  Columbia      .    .     . 

Manitoba,   Sask,  Alberta, 

and  territories  .     .     .    . 

Ontario 


The  forest  products  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911  amounted 
in  value  to  $11,965,131,  out  of  a  total  of  $45,439,057.  The  exportable 
surplus  of  the  wood  pulp  industry  was  $5,715,532  in  1911,  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Crown  forests  belong  to  the  Provincial 
Governments,  except  in  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Rail- 
way Belt  (forty  miles  wide)  in  British  Columbia,  wliere  they  belong  to  the 
Dominion. 

Fisheries. —The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1910-11  was  $29,965,433,  and  in  1911-12,  $34,667,872.  The  values  of  the 
principal  catches  in  1910-11  were:  cod,  $5,921,248;  salmon,  $7,205,871; 
herring,  $1,551,814;  lobsters,  $3,784,099  ;  mackerel,  $400,182.  In  1910-11, 
according  to  provinces,  the  values  were  :  Nova  Scotia,  $10,119,243  ;  British 
Columbia,  $9,163,235;  New  Brunswick,  $4,134,144;  Quebec,  $1,692,475; 
Ontaiao,  $2,026,121;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,153,708;  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Yukon,  $1,676,507. 

Mining. — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
Alberta,  and  Yukon  Territory  are  the  chief  mining  districts.  The  total 
value  ofthe  mineral  produce  was  in  1911,  $102,291,686;  in  1910,  $106,823,623. 
The  princijml  metals  and  minerals  produced  in  1910  and  1911  were  as 
follows  :  — 


1910 


Product 


Quantity- 


Copper   

Gold 

Pig-iron  from  Canadian  ore>^ 

r>ead 

Nickel    

Silver 

Asbestos        .... 

Coal 

Gypsum  .... 

Natural  gas    .... 
Petroleum      .... 

Salt 

Cement,  Portland  . 
Clay  products— 

Brick  .... 

Sewer  pipe,  fireclay, drain  tile, 

Lime 

Limestone      .... 


Lbs. 
Ozs. 

Tonsi 
Lbs. 

Ozs 
Tonsl 


Brls. 

Tonsl 

Bils. 


&c.     . 

Bush. 


55,692,369 

493,707 

104,900 

.S2,9S7,508 

37,271, 0.S3 

32,Se.0,2"i4 

77,508 

12,909,152 

525,246 

315,R95 

84,092 

4.753,975 


5,848,146 


Values 


Dels. 

7,094.094 

10,205,835 

1,650,849 

1,216  249 

11,181,310 

17..^80,455 

2..55.5,974 

30,909,779 

934,446 

1,346,471 

38S,550 

409.624 

6,41;', 215 

6,007.710 
1,622,246 
1,137,079 
2,249  576 


1911 


Quantity         Value  2 


55,848,665 

42,186 
23,525,050 
34,098,744 
32,740,748 

100,893 
11,291,553 

505,457 

291,092 

91,582 

5,635,950 


7,227,310 


Dols. 

6,911,831 

9,762,096 

613,404 

818.672 

10,229,623 

17,452,128 

2,922,062 

26,378,477 

97s,  863 

1,820,923 

357,073 

443,004 

7,571,299 

6,521,558 
1,790,151 
1,493,119 

2.282,146 


1  Tiie  ton  used  throughout  is  that  of  2,000  lbs. 

2  The  metals  copper,  lead,  nickel,  and  silver,  are,  for  statistical  and  comparative 
purposes,  valued  at  the  final  average  value  ofthe  refined  metal.  Pig-iron  is  valued  at  the 
tnrnace,  non-metallic  products  at  the  mine  or  point  of  shipment,  and  structural  material 
and  clay  products  at  the  point  of  shipmeTit. 

3  The  total  production  of  pig-iron   in   Canada   in   1910   was   800,797   tons,   valued   at 
11,245,630  dols. ,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  695,851  tons,  valuea  at  9.594,773  dois.,  should 
be  credited  to  imported  ores.     The  total  production  in  1911  was  917,535  tons  valued  at 
12,306,860  dols.,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  875,349  tons   valued  at   11,693  456  dols 
should  be  credited  to  imported  ores.  '' 
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Summary  of  statistics  of  manufactures  according  to  the  Census  of  1911; 


Provinces 

Establish- 
ments 

Capital 

Em- 
ployees 

No. 

Salaries  and 
Wages 

Value  of 
products 

No. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Canada 

19,218 

1,247,583,609 

515,203 

241,008,416 

1,165,975,639 

Alberta 

290 

29,518,346 

6,980 

4,365,661 

18,788,826 

British  Coluiubia 

651 

123,027,521 

33,312 

17,240,670 

65,204,235 

Manitoba 

439 

47,941,540 

17,325 

10,912,866 

53,673,609 

New  Brunswick   . 

1,158 

36,125,012 

24,755 

8,314,212 

35,422,302 

Nova  Scotia, 

1,480 

79,596,341 

28,795 

10,628,955 

52,700,184 

Ontario 

.   8,001 

595,394,608 

238,817 

117,045,784 

579,810,225 

P.  B.  Island 

442 

2,013,305 

3,762 

531,017 

3,136,470 

Quebec 

6,584 

326,946,925 

158,207 

69,432,967 

350,901,656 

Saskatchewan 

173 

7,019,951 

3,250 

1,936,284 

6,332,132 

In  1910  there  were  3,625  butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  11  factories 
for  condensed  milk  and  cream.  Value  of  land,  buildings  and  plant,  9,677,207 
dollars  ;  persons  employed,  6,513  ;  amount  paid  for  wages,  1,872,139  dollars  ; 
thequantityof  butter  made,  63,860,812  lbs.,  value  15,744,998  dollais  ;cheese, 
221,427,087  lbs.,  value  21,667,174  dollars;  condensed  milk,  creamy  &c., 
21,552,780  lbs.,  value  1,335,689  dollars;  value  of  all  dairy  products, 
38,747,861  in  1910,  35,457,543  dollars  in  1907,  33,257,674  in  1905,  and 
29,731,922  in  1900. 

Commerce. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Canada  is  protective,  but  there  is  a  preferential 
tariff  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  of  the  colonies  ;  the 
duties  on  direct  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies, 
&c. ,  being  reduced,  but  alcoholic  liquors,  liquid  medicines,  tobacco,  and 
refined  sugar  from  raw  sugar  produced  elsewhere  than  in  British  colonies, 
are  excluded  from  the  reduction. 

The  returns  of  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  in  entries  at  the 
Customs,  where  imports  must  be  entered  for  duty  at  their  fair  market  value  as  for  home 
consumption  in  the  country  of  purchase.  Quantities  are  ascertained  from  invoices  and  by 
examination,  wines  are  gauged  and  spirits  tested.  The  counti-y  of  origin  of  imports  is  the 
country  of  purchase  or  whence  shipment  wps  made  to  Canada  ;  the  country  of  destination 
is  that  to  which  shipment  is  made.  Thus,  Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealers 
shipped  to  and  entered  in  bond  at  New  York,  and  thence  exported  to  Great  Britian,  would 
appear  only  as  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  only  Canadian  port  where 
transit  trade  is  recorded  is  Montreal,  such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  from  the 
United  States  and  transhipped  to  other  countries  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit  trade 
is  not  included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Canada.  The  term  "  special  trade,"  in  Canada,  is  applied  to  imports  from  Newfoi:nd- 
land  which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

Tlie  accuracy  of  the  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  affected  by  fraudulent  misde- 
scription or  undervaluation  by  importers,  and  by  the  adoption  of  "sight  entries"  which, 
under  the  Customs  Act,  may  be  passed  when  importers  declare  on  oath  that,  for  want  of 
full  information,  they  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry.  In  such  circumstances  the  goods  may 
be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sum  being  deposited  sufficient,  inthe  collector's  opinion,  to  pay 
the  duty)  delivered  to  the  importer.  A  time  is  fixed  within  which  a  perfect  entry  should 
be  made,  but  when  this  time  has  elapse  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  duty,  and 
the  provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  only  approximate,  is  not  corrected.  All  export 
entries  are  delivered  at  the  '  frontier  port  of  fxir,'  and  the  totals  thereof  are  credited  to 
the  respective  ports  where  the  goods  pass  ontward  from  Canada. 

On  April  9,  1912,  a  trade  agreement  providing  for  preference  treatment  between  the 
two  parties,  was  signed  between  Canada  and  the  "West  Indies,  to  last  over  a  term  of 
yenrs  and  to  come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1913. 

Kxports  and  imports,  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Dominion, 
(4-86|  dollars  =  £1):— 
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Year  ended 
March  31 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 
Home  Consumption 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Dollars 

280,006,606 
261,512,159 
301,358,529 
297,196,365 
815,317,250 

Dollars 

370,786,525 
309,756,608 
391,852,692 
472,247,540 
559,220,936 

Dollars 

358,428,616 
298,205,957 
375,833,016 
461,951,318 
547,382,582 

Commerce  by  countries  :- 


Exports,  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  to 


1910-11 


1911-12 


Imports  entered  for 
Consumption. 


1,000  Dols.l  1,000  Dols. 


11,000  Dols 


Great  Britain    . 

136,965 

151,853     1 

'     United  States 

284,935     1 

United  States    . 

119,397 

120,535 

Great  Britain 

109,936 

W.      Indies      and 

Germany 

10,047 

Bermuda 

4,591 

4,577 

France  . 

11,564 

Newfoundland  . 

8,875 

4,284 

China     . 

683 

South  America . 

4,527 

4,247 

Japan    . 

2,423 

Germany  . 

2,663 

3,815 

West  Indies  1. 

7,021     . 

France 

2,782 

2,123 

Belgium 

3,614 

Belgium     . 

2,773 

3,732 

British  East  Indies 

1,369 

British  Africa  . 

2,356 

2,492 

British  Guiana      . 

3,392 

Australia  . 

3,920 

3,951 

Switzerland   . 

3,103     i 

New  Zealand     . 

1,004 

1,341 

1 

1911-12 


1,000  Dols. 
356,358 
116,807 
11,090 
11,745 
598 
2,515 
5,825 
3,683 
1,746 
5,236 
3,458 


1  Comprises  British,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 
Leading  imports  into  Canada  in  1911  : — 


Imports  for  Home  Consumption 

under 

Article 

Total 

General 

Preferen- 

Treaty 

Free 

Taritf 

tial  Tariff 

Rates 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

4,943,385 

19,125,291 

19,318 

14,295 

24.102,289 

Iron,  Steel,  and  manuf. 

64,031,761 

9,705,800 

133,552 

12,843,205 

86,214,318 

Coal  and  Coke 

14,580,086 

17,182 

— 

17,637,833 

32,235,101 

Breadstuffs  . 

1,569,823 

418,415 

135,512 

6,951,747 

9,075,497 

Cotton  manuf.     . 

5,603,083 

12,357,676 

1,756,759 

1,031,624 

20,749,142 

Tea 

42,510 

— 

— 

5,612,373 

5,654,883 

Sugar,  Molasses,  <fec. 

4,855,109 

10,370,171 

— 

1,293,116 

16,518,396 

Cotton  wool  or  raw  c 

ottoi 

not  dyed  . 

— 

— 

— 

11,757,105 

11,757,105 

Silk,  and  manuf.  . 

1.383,208 

1,305,020 

3,790,815 

— 

6,479,043 

Provisions.  . 

3,901,038 

238,939 

55,498 

— 

4,195,475 

Wool,  raw    . 



— 

— 

1,496,520 

1,496,520 

Timber,  &c. 

— 

— 

— 

12,508,348 

12,508,348 

Animals,  living   . 

1,071,202 

9,538 

1  157  565 

2,238,305 

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  ni 

anuf 

410,769 

3,423,750 

37,653 

1,079,177 

4,951.349 

Spirits  and  wines. 

3.893,575 

— 

869,020 

— 

4,762,595 

Coin  and  bullion  . 

— 

— 

— 

10,206,210 

10,206,210 

Glass,  and  manuf. 

2,366,428 

996,659 

88,473 

8,528 

3,460,088 

Paper  . 

4,181,633 

1,273,277 

— 

20,652 

5,475,562 

Oils,  all  kinds 

3,238,009 

549,661 

71,014 

3,889,709 

7,748,393 

Leather,  and  manuf. 

4,217,686 

1,101,887 

12,1.37 

— 

5,331,710 

Fruits  and  nuts    . 

5,595,442 

109,990 

607,342 

5,306,779 

11,619,553 

Furs,  and  manuf. 

990,201 

549,092 

— 

3,372,334 

4,911,627 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

2,365,896 

932,133 

85,386 

9,117,103 

12,500.518 

Indian  corn  for  distillation 

.    '        490,072 

— 

— 

— 

490.072 

Tobacco  and  manixfacture  of           995,453 

— 

— 

8,820,839 

4,816,292 

Books ,     2,780,136 

735,520 

56,068 

977  067 

4,548,791 
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Principal  exports  for  year  ended  March  31,  1912  : — 


Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cheese       .... 

20,888,818 

Codfish      .... 

4,238,030 

Cattle 

4,098,179 

Salmon       .... 

4,312,459 

Sheep. 

122,479 

Lobsters    .... 

3,647,524 

Eggs  . 

56,724 

Coal 

4,338,128 

Bacon 

7,520,362 

Gold-bearing  quartz 

7,103,.392 

Butter 

2,077,916 

Copper  in  ore,  &o.    . 

5,646,206 

"Wood  pulp 

5,094,305 

Silver      ,,        ,, 

15,908,409 

Wood,  lufs.  of 

41,821,186 

Leather,  mfs.  of 

1,850,462 

Wheat 

62,590,563 

Furs.          .... 

3,841,513 

Wheat  flour 

16,034,064 

Hides  and  skins 

5,064,472 

Pease 

593,907 

Iron  and  mfs.  of 

2,224,079 

Fruits 

5,875,511 

Agricultural  Implements. 

5,792.213 

Oats  . 

3,819,642 

Foreign  produce 

25,093,393 

Hay 

6,373,590 

In  1910-11  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  Canada  was  derived  from 
Customs  duties. 

Progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


1906-7  1 
26,190 

1907-8 

1908-9 
37,256 

1909-10 

1910-11 
42,784 

1911-12 

Produce  of  the  Mines    . 

39,168 

36,301 

41,229 

, ,           , ,       Fisheries 

10,362 

13,867  1  13,320 

15,627 

15,676 

16,705 

,,           ,,       Forest  . 

4,696 

8,192  :    7,196 

8,937 

9,508 

8,488 

Animals  &  their  produce 

55,422 

55,102    51,350 

53,927 

52,244 

48,211 

Agricultural  produce     . 

35,857 

66,070    71,997 

90,434 

82,601 

107,143 

Manufactures 

47,870 

64,495  !  61,430 

70,079 

71,218 

68,241 

Miscellaneous 

148 

68 

55 

125 

286 

112 

1  Nine  months. 


The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for 
year  ended  March  31,  1912  (provisional),  in  dollars  :— 


1 

■        i    Montreal 

Toronto      Halifax       Quebec 

St.  John, 
N.B. 

8,590,197 
21,895,953 

Ottawa 

Van- 
couver 

Imports     .   i  138,291,851 
Exportsi     .       74,944,869 

97,144,992  11,996,093  11,797,423 
45,818  !15,857,184     6,641,512 

i                    \ 

8,544,001 
40,169 

32,428,397 

8,148,697 

1  Under  regulations  commencing  July  1st,  1900,  all  export  entries  are  delivered  at  the 
'  frontier  port  of  exit '  and  the  totals  thereof  are  credited  to  the  respective  ports  where 
the  goods  pass  outwards  from  Canada. 

Value  of  exports  of  Canadian  and  other  produce,  including  bullion  and 
specie,  to,  and  imports  for  consumption  Irom,  Great  Britain  (Canadian 
returns)  : — 

Imports. 

£14,529,272 
19,599,783 
22,598,051 
24,030,888 


Exports. 

190S-9 

.      £27,492,105 

1909-10       . 

30,758,122 

1910-11       . 

28,153,940 

1911-12      . 

31,214,313 
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Chief  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  : — 


Articles 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat 

9,258,130 

10,130,600 

8,667,114 

12,061,416 

Wheat  Flour  . 

929,090 

1,825,900 

1,637,967 

2,000,612 

Pease      

109,090 

43,500 

19,464 

122,080 

Wood 

2,018,310 

2,267,ftOO 

2,393,026 

2,250,977 

Cheese 

4,154.970 

4,415,700 

4,ll%508 

4,261,796 

Cattle 

2,073,740 

2,051,400 

1,588,428 

687,301 

Sheep      

20,150 

2,300 

522 

1,320 

Fish  and  fish  products  . 

733,820 

1,055,800 

887,178 

1,054,920 

Apples,  green  or  ripe     . 

551,910 

860,200 

319,672 

961,639 

Bacon  and  Haras    . 

1,768,1.80 

1,405,300 

1,701,679 

1,607,696 

Furs,  dressed  and  undressed. 

220,9(30 

312,500 

487,626 

355,099 

Leather,  <fec 

432,(360 

238,800 

344,883 

354,935 

Butter 

2(31,060 

120,700 

80,324 

363,733 

■The  followincf  figures  are  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Returns  :- 


Imports  (consignments)  into  U.K. 

from    Canada        .        .        .        . 
Exports  to  Canada  : 

British  produce    .         .        .        . 

Foreign  and  Colonial  produce  . 


1908 


£ 

24,463,488 

12,243,960 
1,968,487 


1909 


£ 

25,222,963 

15,688,105 
2,386,662 


1910 


1911 


£        !         £ 
25,634,886  24,593,945 

19,645,155  jl9,715,058 
2,969,817     3,010,523 


1912 


£ 

26,880,502 

23,512,495 
3,788,947 


The  chief  imports  (oonsignments)  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  in  five 
years  were  : — 


Articles 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910         I          1911 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£           !            £ 

Wheat      . 

5,272,004 

6,484,399 

7,604,262 

7,059,659     5,840,325 

Wheatmeal  and 

flour 

730,486 

817,764 

1,188,454 

1,565,236     1,769,881 

Maize 

612,040 

44,851 

34,771 

219,526         423,981 

Wood  h  timber 

3,727,356 

3,236,431 

3,378,858 

3,565,559     3,086,619 

Cheese 

4,961,043 

4,459,798 

4,518,539 

4,424,806     4,590,515 

Cattle       . 

2,016,115 

2,051,372 

1,922,082 

1,442,781        796,239 

Ai)ples,  raw 

946,709 

838,283 

960,156 

651,291        804,561 

Bacon 

2,414,645 

1,827,636 

1,364,357 

1,449,637     1,793,946 

Fish  of  all  kinds 

797,834 

899,628 

758,341 

1,118,644         948,791 

The   chief    exports    of    British    produce    and    manufactures   to    Canada 
were  :  — 


Articles 

1907 

1908 
£ 

1,427,848 

2,196,930 

1,621,977 

295,720 

1909                  1910         j          1911 

Iron  &  steel,  & 
manufactures 
thereof 

Woollens 

Cottons   . 

Apparel  . 

£ 

2,481,168 

3,049,328 

2.473,278 

457,607 

£                       £                       £ 

1,898,086     2,493,717     2,165,831 

3,078,792     3,940,703     3,744,244 

2,126,714     2,724,128     2,411,320 

354,507        568,940        579,800 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  on  December  31,  1911,  including  vessels  for  inland 
navigation,  consisted  of  4,644  sailing  vessels  and  3,444  steamers  ;  total  tonnage, 
770,446  tons.  The  sea-going  and  coasting  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared 
during  the  year  1911  were  as  follows  : — 


Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

Canadian 

British 

Foreign 

No. 

5,076 
3,786 
6,373 

15,235 

92,683 
719 

Tons. 
1,625,334 
7,207,571 
3,086,434 

No. 
5,531 
3,084 
6,094 

Tons. 
1,716.664 
5,504,766 
3,156,417 

Total 

Coasting : 

British  and  Canadian 
Foreign 

11,919,339 

33,095,045 
1,185,624 

14,709 

87,575 
749 

.    .10,377,847 

31,108,754 
1,238,511 

Total 

108,637 

46,200,008        103,033 

42,725,112 

In  1911  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Canadian  ports  on  inland  waters 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  :  Canadian,  19,063  of  13,038,148 
tons  ;  United  States,  28,425  of  12,094,211  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles 
in  length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  reach  the  Atlantic  without  breaking 
bulk.  Up  to  1911,  99,311,890  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals  for  construction 
and  enlargement  alone.  In  1911,  35,955  vessels,  of  27,403,814  tons,  passed 
through  the  Canadian  canals,  carrying  304,904  passengers  and  38, 030, 353  tons 
of  freight,  chiefly  grain,  timber,  iron  ore,  and  coal.  On  January  11,  1909,  was 
signed  at  Washington  a  treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  use  of  the  boundary  waters  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  international  joint  commission,  consisting  of  three  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  H.M.  the  King  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  three  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  commission,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
tieaty,  will  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  the  use  or  obstruction  or 
diversion  of  the  boundary  waters.  Precedence  is  given  by  the  treaty  to  uses 
of  the  waters  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  (1)  for  domestic  and  sanitary  pur- 
poses, (2)  for  navigation,  (3)  for  power  and  irrigation. 

Total  length  of  railways,  June  1911,  25,400  miles,  increase  of  669  miles 
over  1910,  all  of  the  4  ft.  8^  inch  gauge.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main 
line  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  2,906  miles  in  length.  By  means  of  this 
railway  and  a  line  of  Pacific  steamers  subsidised  by  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Governments,  Montreal  and  Yokohama  are  brought  within  18  days  of  one 
another.  There  is  a  monthly  steam  service  between  Australia  and  British 
Columbia,  for  which  the  Dominion  Government  gives  37,091/.  a  year ;  the 
Australian  26,626Z.  a  year,  and  Fiji  2,282/. 

The  traffic  on  Canadian  steam  railwayu  in  two  years  was  : — 
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Miles 

Passengers 
No. 

Freight 
Tons  of 
2000  lbs. 

Receipts 

Working 
Expenses 

Net  profits 

Capital 
paid  up 

1910 
1911 

24,731 
25,400 

35,894,575 
37,097,718 

74,482,866 
79,884,282 

£ 
35,757,700 
87,546,698 

£ 

24,750,000 
26,206,957 

£ 
11,007,700 
11,339,741 

£ 
355,419,842 
305,737,840 

In  1911,  of  the  capital,  $148,217,072  represented  Federal  Government 
aid  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  Government  Railways,  $101,595,694)  and 
153,962,184  from  Provincial  Governments  and  Municipalities,  The  latter 
amount  does  not  include  cost  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  ($16,181,835).  The  expenditure  by  Dominion  Government  on 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  up  to  March  31,  1911,  was  $95,423,086. 

Electric  railwavs  in  1911.  49,  mileage  1,224  ;  passengers  during  the  year, 
426,296,792;  paid  up  capital,  $111,532,347. 

On  March  31, 1911,  there  were  13,324  post  offices.  Letters  sent  during 
the  year,  504,233,000  ;  postcards,  50,000,000;  registered  letters,  11,584,000  ; 
free  letters,  16,382,000  ;  closed  parcels,  180,000,  and  second,  third  and  fourth 
class  matter,  103,425,000.  Gross  revenue,  $12,212,952,  net  revenue, 
$9,146,999,  expenditure,  $7,954,270,  There  is  now  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
of  two  cents  to  the  Dominion,  also  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Money  order 
offices  on  March  31,  1911,  3,501  ;  orders  issued  (1910-11),  4,840,896,  value 
$70,614,862.  The  Ocean  Mail  subsidies  paid  by  the  Government  amounted 
to  $1,918,941  in  1911. 

There  were  42,055  miles  (8,150  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Canada  in  1911  and  172,897  miles  of  wire  (exclusive  of  Government  lines), 
with  3,852  offices.  There  were  in  1911  687,728  miles  of  telephone  wire,  of 
which  576,713  miles  were  urban  and  111,015  rural,  and  302,759  telephones. 
The  earnings  of  telephone  companies  in  Canada  in  1911  amounted  to 
$10,068,220,  and  the  operating  expenses  to  $6,979,045. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
other  points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  The  Dominion 
Government  by  statute  must  always  hold  as  security  for  the  redemption  of 
Dominion  notes  issued  and  outstanding  up  to  and  including  thirty  million 
dollars,  an  amount  in  gold  or  in  gold  and  guaranteed  securities  of  Canada 
equal  to  not  leys  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  notes,  the  gold 
held  to  be  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  amount.  To  secure  the  issue  of 
notes  in  excess  of  thirty  millions  it  must  hold  a  dollar  in  gold  for  each  dollar 
of  notes.  On  January  1,  1912,  there  Avere  29  incorporated  banks  making 
returns  to  the  Government,  with  2,639  branches.  The  following  are  some 
particulars  of  the  banks  :  — 


Calendar 
Year 


190? 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Average 
Capital 
Paid  up 

Dollars 

95,953,732 
96,147,526 
97,329,333 
98,787,929 
108,000,256 


Average 

Notes  in 

Circulation 

Dollars 

75,784.482 
71,401,697 
73,943,119 
82,120,303 
89,982,223 


Average 
Total  on 
Depo.sit 


Average 
Liabilities 


Average 

Assets 


Dollars  Dollars      i      Dollars 

654.839,711  769.026,924'    945,085,708' 

658,367,015  ,    762,077,184'    941,290,619 

783,298,880  882,598,547  1,067,007,634, 

909,964,839  ,1,019,177,601,1,211,452  3.51^ 

980,433,788  1,097,661,393  1,303,131,260! 


Percentage 
of  Liabili- 
ties to 
Assets. 

81-32 
80-96 
82-71 
84-13 
84-23 
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In  addition  to  the  capital,  there  was  in  1911  the  sum  of  88,892,256 
dollars  of  reserve  funds  belonging  to  the  banks. 

The  clearing  house  transactions  for  1911  amounted  to  7,194,598,459 
dollars,  against  6,105,037,613  dollars  in  1910.  Of  the  transactions  of  1911, 
Montreal  had  32*92  per  cent.,  Toronto  25 "75  per  cent.,  Winnipeg,  16'30  per 
cent.,  and  Vancouver  7  55  ])er  cent. 

Government  post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  in  Canada 
since  1868  ;  there  are  also  Government  savings-banks,  under  the  Finance 
Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia. 
In  1912  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  147,919  depositors  and  43,563,764 
dollars  on  deposit.  The  Government  savings  banks  had  35,609  depositors 
and  14,655,564  dollars  on  deposit.  Statement  of  transactions  of  the  post- 
office  and  Government  saviiiffs-banks  in  dollars  :  — 


Year  ended 
March  31. 

Balances,  April  1 

Cash  Deposited 
(Inch  interest) 

Withdrawals 

Balances,  March  31 

1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 

62,581,145 
59,938,920 
58,264.229 
58,094,331 

13,264,038 
12,642,761 
13,980,279 
15,352,152 

15,906,273 
14,317,452 
14,150,177 
15,470,986 

59,938,920 
58,264,229 
58,094,331 
58,219,328 

The  deposits  in  special  savings-banks  amounted  in  1911  to  34,770,386 
dollars,  and  in  1910  to  32,239,620  dollars. 

Money,  Weig-hts,  and  Measures. 

The  Dollar  of  100  cents.  The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  fixed  by  law  as  follows  : — The  sovereign,  4'86§  dollars;  the  crown 
piece,  1  "2  dollars  ;  and  other  silver  coins  at  proportionate  values.  Notes  are 
issued  by  the  Government  for  5,  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  and  25  cents  ;  no  bank 
is  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  5  dollars. 

The  Ottawa  Branch  of  the  Ro;,  al  Mint  was  established  in  pursnarce  of  Tlie  Ottawa 
Mint  Act,  1901.  under  Avhich  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  75,000  dollars  is  jayable  to  the 
Impei'ial  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  salaries  of  officials  and  other  expenses 
of  the  Mint,  the  fees  and  all  sums  received  being  retained  by  Canada.  The  Mint  issues 
gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  for  circulation  in  Canada,  and  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
coined  will  be  legal  tender  in  every  country  under  the  IBritish  flag. 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  struck  and  issued  by  the  Ottawa  Mint 
during  the  calendar  years  1910  and  1911  :  — 


1910 

1911 

Struck 

Issued 

SI  ruck 

Issued 

Gold  (sovereigns)       .        .■! 

Silver 

Bronze         .... 

No. 

28,012 

or 
$136,325.06 
1,979,571.10 
51,619.25 

No. 

28,012 

or 

$136,325.06 

1,464,000  00 

42,020.00 

No. 

256,946 
or 
$1,250,470.53 
985,678.50 
46,599.47 

No. 

256,395 
or 
$1,247,789.00 
1,391,000.00 
54,480.00 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard,  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, gallon,  and  bushel  ;  but  the  hundredweight  is  declared  to  be  100  pounds 
and  the  ton  2, 000  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  in  the  United  States. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Canada 
and  British  North  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  fciie  various  Government  Departments.    Ottawa. 

Census  of  Canada,  decennial.     Ottawa. 

Public  Accounts  and  Estimates  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  j'car  ending  June  30.  Annual. 
Ottawa. 

Reports  on  Canadian  Archives. 

Repurt  to  tlie  Boaid  of  Trade  on  the  North- West  of  Canada,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Wheat  Production  for  Export.     By  James  Mavor.     London,  1905. 

Report  of  the  Auditor-General  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
Annual.    Ottawa. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.     Ottawa. 

Report  on  the  Forest  Wealth  of  Canada,  by  George  Johnson,  P.S.S.  (hon.)  Ottawa,  1895. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
t!ie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.     Annual.     Ottawa, 

Canada  Year  Book,  prepared  by  Chief  Officer,  Census  and  Statistics  Office 
Ottawa. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Annual.     London. 

Trade  Report  Published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   Ottawa.  Annual. 

Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Marcli  31.     Annual.     Ottawa. 

Chambers  {Ca-pt.  Ernest  J.),  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide  and  Work  of  General 
Reference  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  190S.    Ottawa,  190ti. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adam  (G.  M.),  The  Canadian  North-West:  its  History  and  its  Troubles,  with  the 
Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections.    Toronto,  1885. 

Adams  (J.),  Ten  Thousand  Miles  through  Canada.     London,  1912. 

Argyll  (The  Duke  of),  Yesteiday  and  'lo-day  in  Canada.     London,  1910. 

Baedeker's  The  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Newfoundland,  and  an  Excursion  to  Alaska. 
By  J.  F.  Muirhead.     3rd  ed.,  London,  1907. 

Bourinot  (Sir  J,  G.),  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada.  Montreal,  1888. 
—How  Canada  is  Governed.  London,  1895.— Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Cape 
Breton.  Montreal.  1892.— Canada.  [In  '  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series].  New  ed.  London, 
1900.— Canada  and  the  United  States.  [Constitutional  Systems  Compared.]  Philadelphia, 
1898.— Canada  under  British  Rule,  1760-1900.  Cambridge,  1900.— Lord  Elgin.  'Makers 
of  Canada '  Series.     London,  190G. 

Bradshaw  (F.),  Self-Government  in  Canada  and  How  it  was  Won.     London,  1903. 

Bradley  (A.  G.),  Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century.     New  ed.,  London,  1906. 

Bramley-Moore  (\.),  Canada  and  her  Colonies.     London,  1911. 

Briti.sh  Colunibia  Year  Book.     Victoria,  B.C.",  1912. 

Brown  (A.  G.),  British  Columbia.  Its  History,  People,  Commerce,  Industries,  and 
Resources.     London,  1912. 

iSri/ce  (G.),  Manitoba:  its  Infancy,  Gronvth,  and  Present  Position.  London,  1882.  The 
Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    London,  1900. 

Buron  (E.  J.  P.),  Les  Flichesses  du  Canada.     Paris,  1904. 

Canadian  Annual  Review.     Toronto.     Annual. 

Ghapleau  (Ron.  J.  A.),  Constitvition  and  Government  of  Canada.     16.     Montreal,  1894. 

Cockburn  {A.  P.),  Political  Annals  of  Canada.    London,  1909. 

Coleman  (A.  P.),  The  Canadian  Rockies. 

Copping  (A.  E.),  Canada  :  To-day  and  To-morrow.     London,  1911. 

Daioson  (8.  B.),  North  America.  Vol.  I.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel.]    London,  1897.— The  St.  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Borderlands.     London,  1905. 

Dawson  (Sir  W.),  Fifty  Years'  Work  in  Canada.    London,  1901. 

Denison  (G.  T.),  Soldiering  in  Canada.     London,  1900. 

DionneCS   E.),  Champlain.     '  Makers  of  Canada  '  Series.    London,  1906. 

Douglas  (J,),  Old  France  in  the  New  World.     Cleveland  and  London,  1905. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  and  Grant  (W.  L.),  Canadian  Constitutional  Development,  London, 
1007. 

i^aiMion  (Abbe),  Histoirede  la  Colonic  frangaise  en  Canada.    2vols.  Fol.  Montreal,  1865. 

Fraser  (J.  J.),  Canada  as  it  is.     London,  1905. 

Qarneau  (F.  X.),  Histoire  du  Canada  depuis  sadecouvertejusqu'anos  jours.  Montreal, 
1882. 

Gosnell(R.  E.),  Year  Book  of  British  Columbia..  London. 

Griffith{W.  L.),  The  Dominion  of  Canada.     London,  1911. 
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Hodgin8{T.),  Britishand  American  Diplomacy  affecting  Canada.  1782-189^.  Toroiito,1900 

Hopkins  (J.' C),  Cunsida,  :  an  Encyclopaedia.  6  vols.  Toronto,  1897. — Progrpss  of  Canada 
in  the  Century.  Edinburgh,  1902.— Morang's  Annual  Register  of  Canadian  Affairs.  Toronto 
— Tlie  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs.     Toronto. 

Jeans  {J.  S.),  Canada's  Resources  and  Possibilities.     London,  1904. 

Keith  (A.  B.)   Responsible  Government  in  tlie  Dominions.     Oxford,  1912. 

E't/i^.s/orti  (W.),  History  of  Canada.    10  vols.     London,  1887-98. 

Lucas  (SirC.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Canada.    Oxford,  190S. 

Lucas  (Sir  C.  P.),  A  History  of  Canada,  17(32-1812.  London,  1909.— Lord  Durham's 
Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America.     3  vols.     Oxford,  1912. 

Maude  (A.),  A  Peculiar  People :  The  Doukhobors.     London,  1905. 

Mockridge  (Canon),  The  Bishop.s  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land.    Toronto,  1897. 

Montagu  (E.  S.)  and  Herbert  (B.),  Canada  and  the  Empire.     London,  1904. 

Morgan  (K.  J.),  Forty-two  Years  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada.     Ottawa,  1903. 

Morgan  (H.  J.)  and  Burpee,  {h.  .7.),  Canadian  Life  in  Town  and  C'-nntry.    London,  1906 

Munro  (J.  E.  C),  The  Constitution  of  Canada.     8.    Cambridge,  1889. 

Parker  (Sir  <t  )  and  Bryan  (C.  G.),  Old  Quebec.     London,  1903. 

Parkman  (¥.),  France  and  England  in  America,  consisting  of  the  following  works  :— 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  (1512-1635).— The  Jesuits  in  North  America  (1634-75) 
—La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (1643-89).— The  Old  Rei-dme  in  Canada 
(1653-1763).  14th  ed.— Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Tjouis  XIV.  (1620-1701). 
14th  ed.— A  Half-Century  of  Conflict  (1700-48).— Montcalm  and  Wolf  (1710-63).  London, 
1885.— The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1663-1769).     New  ed      London,  1889. 

Pike  (Warburton),  The  Barren  Grounds  of  Northern  Canada.  8.  London,  1896.— 
Through  the  Sub- Arcti c  Forest.     [British  Columbia  and  Alaska.]    London,  1896. 

Pope  (J.),  Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald.     2  vols.    London,  1894. 

Saloiie  (El.),  La  Colonization  de  la  Nouvelle  France.     Paris. 

Selivyn{A.B,.  C),  and  Dawson  {G.  M.),  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1884. 

Sheldon'iC),  The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon.     1911. 

Stewart  (E.).  Down  the  Mackenzie  and  up  the  Yukon  in  1900.     London,  1913. 

Thwaite.  (L.),  Alberta.     London,  1912. 

Washburn  (S.)i  Trails,  Trappers,  and  Tendeifect  in  Wfstf-rn  Canada.     1912. 

Tr/iai?e.s(H.  R.),  Canada:  The  New  Nation.     London,  1906. 

Wheeler  (G.  J.).  Confederation  Law  of  Canada.     London,  1896. 

Willisoji  (J.  S.),  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier  and  the  Liberal  Party.     2  vols.     London,  1903. 

WiZlson (B.).  The  Great  Company.     2  vols.     London,  1900. 

Willsonln.),  Nova  Scotia.     London,  1912 

Winsor  (J.),  The  Struggle  in  America  between  England  and  France,  1697-1763. 
Loudon.  1895. 

Wrong  (G.  M.),  and  Stewart  Wallace  (W.),  Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating 
to  Canada.     Toronto,  1912. 

Yeigh  (F. ),  Through  the  Heart  of  Canada.     London,  1911. 


CANADIAN   PROVINCES. 

Alberta. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Constitution  of  Alhe.ita  i.s 
contained  in  the  Britisii  North  America  Act  of  1867,  and  its  several 
amending  Acts  ;  also  in  the  Alberta  Act  of  1905,  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  creating  the  province.  In  the  British  North 
America  Act,  ]>rovision  was  made  for  the  admif^sion  of  the  new  provinces 
from  time  to  time,  including  the  then  North-West  Teriitories,  of  which  the 
present  province  of  Alberta  fomied  a  large  portion.  Upon  the  granting  of 
autonomy  to  the  North -West  Territories,  Albeita  and  Saskatchewan  were 
erected  into  provinces,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act.  except  those  with  respec^t  to  school  lands  and  the  public  domain,  were 
made  to  apply  to  Alberia  as  ihey  apply  to  the  older  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  executive  is  vested  nominally  in  the  T.ieutenant-Governor,  avIio  is 
appointed  by  the  federal  goveniment.  but  af  tnally  in  the  Executive  Council, 
or  the  Cabinet  of  the  Legislature.  Legislative  poAver  is  vested  in  the 
Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  bills  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  are  auually  transmitted  to  Ottawa  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
federal  government. 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  qualitieatioiis  are  as  follows  :  Every  male  person  who  is  a 
British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  tweuty-oue  years,  and  has  resided  in 
Alberta  lor  at  least  twelve  months  and  in  the  electoral  division  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  election. 

There  are  41  members  in  the  Legislature -34  Liberals,  6  Conservatives 
and  1  Labour-Socialist.  ' 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon.  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea. 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  :— 

Premier,  President  of  the  CoitncU,  and  Minister  of  Railways  and  Teh- 
2Moncs.— Ron.  A.  L.  Siltun. 

Attorney -General.— Ron.  C.  W.  Cross. 

Provincial- Treasurer.— Ron.  Malcolm  McKenzie. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.— Ron.  C.  R.  Mitchell. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  — Ron.  Duncan  Marshall. 

Minister  of  Education.— Ron.  J.  R.  Boyle. 

Minister  of  Municipalities.— Ron.  Chas.  Stewart. 

Provincial  Secretary.  — Ron.  A.  J.  McLean. 

The  province  has  no  agent  in  London. 

local  Government.— In  1912  the  law  respecting  towns  and  rural 
municipaiities  was  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  in  harmony  with  the 
conditions  and  development  and  growtli  prevailing  in  the  province  at  the 
present  time.  Rural  municipalities  comprise  an  area  of  18  miles  squaie,  and 
are  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan  conformable  as  far  f^s  possible  to  the  Dominion 
Land  Survey  system.  Each  municipality  is  a  body  corporate  and  governed 
l)y  a  council  ot  five  elected  by  a  general  vote  of  the  resident  electors.  The 
chief  executive  officer  is  called  a  Reeve.  All  towns  aie  iucorporated  under 
the  lowns  Act  of  1912  except  those  incorporated  by  special  acts.  The  town 
council  consists  of  a  Mayor  and  six  councillors  elected  by  those  whose  names 
appear  on  the  last  revised  assessment  roll.     Persons  qualihed  to  vote  are 

Kmnn  "''^^"^  ""'  ^"/''^^'  ^[  ^^''  ^"^^  ^^^^  ""^  21  years  who  are  assessed  for 
^200-00  or  upwards.  The  cities  of  Alberta  carry  on  their  municipal 
government  by  the  authority  of  special  charters  granted  by  the  Legislature. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  province  is  255,285  square 
'-^Q^noo    ^^l'''  IfP^il'-^tion  in  1911  was  374,633  ;  in  1906,  184,412,  and  in  1901, 
/d  UZ2!.     In  1911  the  rural  population  numbered  232,726  (52,399  in  1901) 
and  the  urban  141,937  (20,623  in  1901).     Population  of  the  i.riiicipal  cities,' 

H  .  ^r:"^?  S?--l'  f -'^^^  =  Edmonton,  30,434  ;  Lethbridge,  8,050  ;  Medicine 
Hat,  5,573  ;  A\etaskiwin,  2,411. 

The  total  statistics  for  3  years  have  been  as  follows  :— 


— . 

Birtlis 

6,897 
8,231 
8,313 

Marriages 

2,384 
3,086 
3.630 

Deaths           Excess  of  births 

1909  . 

1910  . 
1011      . 

2,662                       4,235 
3,526                        4,705 
3,618                       4,695 

Instruction.— lu  the  school  system-  all  grades,  both  j)rimary  and 
secondary,  are  included  under  the  term  of  public  school.  The  same  board  of 
trustees   control   the    schools    from    the  kindergarten   to    entrance    to    the 

s  2 
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uiiiveisity.  All  schools  are  supported  by  taxes  levied  by  the  local  board, 
supplemeuted  by  Government  grants.  The  grants  are  distributed  to  en- 
courage the  highest  grade  of  teachers,  regularity  of  attendance  of  pupils  and 
general  proficiency  based  on  tlic  report  of  Government  inspectors.  All 
schools  are  provided  with  a  small  library.  Two  Normal  schools,  at  Calgary 
and  Canirose,  are  established  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  University 
of  Alberta,  organised  in  1907,  has  50  students.  In  1911  there  were  1,784 
schools,  Avith  61,660  pupils,  and  1,524,707  dollars  were  spent  on  school 
buildings. 

Justice  and  Crime. — Judicial  ])ower  of  the  province  is  vested  in  tlie 
Court  of  Superior  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  the  Huprenie  Court  of 
Alberta  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  judgi'S  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  holding  office  for  life  unless  iinpeached  by  Parlia- 
]iient ;  and  Minor  Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  such  as  a  Police 
Magistrate  Court  and  a  District  Court.  The  district  courts  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  up  to  $600.00. 

District  courts  have  power  to  grant  proljate  of  wills  and  are  courts  of 
record  for  a  trial  without  a  jury  of  any  person  charged  with  a  criminal 
oifence  provided  such  person  consents.  The  system  of  procedure  in  civil  and 
crinunal  cases  conforms  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  system. 

Finance. — The  revenue  of  the  province  is  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — (1)  Dominion  subsidies  ;  (2)  Sale  of  school  lands  ;  and  (3) 
Provincial  sources,  which  consist  of  taxes  on  the  assessed  mileage  of  rail- 
ways ;  corporation  taxes  on  tire,  life,  accideiit,  loan  and  land  companies  ; 
and  the  fees  regularly  charged  for  de])artraental  .scr>ices. 


—                                         1909 

Dollars 
Revenue          .         .        .               2,605,001 
Expenditure  ,        .         .              8,723,409 

1910 

Dollars 
2,119,1481 

4,855,748 

1911 

Dollars 

2,802,325 
4,881,508 

1  Does  not  include  loans. 

The  luiblic  debt  of  the  province  (1911)  amounted  to  £1,911,000. 

Production  and  Industry.— Alberta  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
])rovince.  Though  there  are  unquestionably  valuable  assets  in  her  mines  of 
coal  and  asphalt,  the  future  depends  upon  the  growth  of  agriculture  in  the 
important  branche?!  of  grain,  livestock,  and  dairying.  I'he  area  of  arable 
land  is  placed  at  100,000,000  acres.  Less  than  3  per  cent,  of  this  is  under 
cultivation  at  the  present  time. 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  leading  grains  in  Alberta  for  1912  is  as 
follows :— Spring  Wheat  855,000  acres,  and  18,000,000  bushels;  Fall 
Wheat  127,000'  acres  and  2,667,000  bushels  ;  Oats  1,196,000  acres  and 
35,780,000  bushels;  Barley  262,000  acres  and  6,536,000  bushels;  Flax 
96,050  acres  and  576,300  bushels  ;  Eye  and  Speltz  17,725  acres  and 
354,500  bushels. 

Alberta  was  the  greatest  ranching  country  in  America  from  1880- 
1900,  but  the  farmer  has  driven  out  the  rancher  and  the  da3\s  of  the  big 
herds  are  past.  Horse  raising  is  very  profitable  OAving  to  the  great  numbers 
required  by  new  settlers  for  farm  work  and  city  drays.  Good  horses  will  sell 
from  $200  to  |400,  for  such  purposes.  In  1910  there  were  in  Alberta, 
254,197  horses,  94,071  milk  cows,  558,100  other  horned  cattle,  171,357  pigs 
and  155,301  sheep. 
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The  ostablishmeiit  of  packing  houses  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  has  given 
a  great  stininlns  to  the  liog  industry.  Mixed  farming  combining  dairying 
and  liog  raising  is  becoming  general.  The  l)utter  output  was  about  3,000,000 
lbs.  in  1911.     The  output  of  cheese  is  about  2.50,000  lbs. 

A  coal  survey  of  Alberta  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  places  the 
coal  area  at  16,588  square  miles  containing  90,000  million  tons.  The  output 
in  1910  was  3, 036,. 553  tons  (in  1909,  2,374,3-29  tons).  Xatural  gas  is  found 
at  Medicine  Hat  and  Bow  Island  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Alberta  has  9,932  square  miles  of  forest  reserves.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  province  contains  belts  of  forests  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  consisting 
of  spruce,  pine,  cottonwood,  and  jjoplar  serviceable  for  merchantable  timber. 

The  lakes  of  the  province  abound  in  several  species  of  fish,  but  the  industry 
is  not  developed  to  any  gi-eat  extent.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  1911 
was  494  ;  the  numlter  of  boats  303. 

Manufacturing  has  just  begun  in  the  province.  Flour  mills,  oat-meal 
mills,  pork  and  beef  packing  houses  have  been  established  within  the  last  few 
yeais.  Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on  at  Edmonton,  Calgary  and 
Lethbridge.  Coke  and  briquettes  form  a  considerable  industry  in  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  district,  producing  (1911)  121,578  tons  of  coke  and  108,996 
tons  of  briquettes. 

Commerce  and  Communication.— As  tlie  province  has  no  control  of 

customs  or  excise,  tlie  government  collects  no  statistics  of  the  exports  or 
imports.  The  principal  exports  of  the  province  consist  of  grain,  fat  cattle, 
liutter  and  coal.  Hams  and  bacon  to  the  value  of  500,000  dollars  are 
imported  annually,  and  20,000  carcasses  of  Australian  mutton. 

Length  of  radway  lines  2.300  miles.  New  lines  to  the  length  of  1,800 
miles  arc  l)eing  constructed. 

*  Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  following  Departments  from  1900  to  1011  :— A.urieulture,  Education. 
Provincial  Seoretar.v,  Pnblic  Works. 
See  also  under  Canada. 


British  Columbia. 

Constitution  and  Government— PreWous  to  1858  British  Columbia, 
then  known  as  New  Caledonia,  formed  a  i>ortion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  concession,  but  in  that  year  it  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony, 
owing  to  the  large  immigration  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  gold. 
Vancouver  Island  was  leased  to  the  Hudson's  Ba}^  Company  in  1843,  and 
was  made  a  CroAvn  Colony  in  18i9.  In  1866  the  Colonies  of  British 
Columbia  and  A'ancouver  Island  were  united,  and  on  July  20th,  1871, 
British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation,  and  is  represented 
by  three  members  in  the  Senate,  and  seven  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Canada. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Legislative  Assend)ly  of  42 members  on  the  system  of  executive  administration 
known  as  a  "responsible  government."  The  Assembly  is  elected  for  four 
years,  every  male  adult  (British  subjects)  having  resided  six  months  in  the 
Province,  duly  registered,  being  entitled  to  vote. 

State  of  parties  in  Legislature  at  General  Election  of  1912  : — Conservatives, 
40  ;  Socialists,  2. 
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Lienfmant-GorcrTior. — His  Honour  Thomas  "W.  Paterson. 
The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Mincft. — Hon.  Sir  Eichard  MoBride,  K.C.Sr.G., 
K.C. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  AgricnUnre. — Hon.  Price  Ellison. 
Attorney-General. — Hon.  William  J.  P)Owser,  K.C. 

Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  Henrv  E.  Yountj, 
M.D.,  LL.D. 

Minister  of  Lands. — Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  K.C. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  Thomas  W.  Taylor. 
President  of  the  Council. — Hon.  A.  E.  M cPhillips,  K.C. 

A  gent- General  in  London.  —  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury 
Cirnns,  E.C. 

Area  and  Population. — British  Cohimbia,  Canada's  Maritime  Province 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  largest  in  the  Dominion,  its  area,  according  to  the 
census  of  1911,  being  355,855  square  miles.  It  is  a  great  irregular  quadrangle 
about  700  miles  from  nortli  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  about  400 
miles,  lying  between  latitudes  49  decrees  and  60  degrees  north.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the  States  of 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Southern  Alaska,  on  the  nortli  by  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  Territories,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Province  of  Alberta.  From  the  49th  degree  north  to  the  54th 
degree  the  eastern  boundary  follows  the  axis  of  the  Pocky  Mountains,  and 
thence  north,  the  120th  meridian. 

Tlie  last  census  (1911)  places  tlie  population  at  392,480;  in  1901  the 
population  was  175,657. 

Some  of  the  princi])al  cities  and  towns  are  :  Victoria  (the  capital), 
population,  (1911),  31,660;  Vancouver,  123,902;  New  Westminster,  13,199; 
Nauaimo,  8,168  ;  Nelson,  4,476  ;  Prince  Rupert,  4,184. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  three  years  was  as  follo\\;p  : — 


— 

Birtlis 

j\Iarriages                    Deatlis 

1 

Excess  of  liirtlis 

1909 
1910 

irtii 

4,264 
5,005 

5,841 

3,448             !               2,784 
3,280                            3,221 
4,500                            3.660 

1,480 
1,784 
2,181 

Instruction. — A  comi)lete  system  of  free  and  noii -sectarian  education 
was  established  by  Act  in  1872.  The  central  control  is  vested  in  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
The  Minister  of  Education  directs  the  general  management  of  the  schools 
tb.rough  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

There  are  at  present  23  high  schools  in  the  P)-ovince.  The  nundier  of 
schools  in  1911-12  was  538,  under  1,179  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of 
45,125  pui»ils.  The  Legislabu'e  has  set  aside  two  million  acres  of  land  as  an 
endowment  for  a  Provincial  university,  a  site  for  which  has  been  chosen  in 
Vancouver. 


FINANCE,   PRODUCTION,  ETC. — COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC.    26.*^ 

Finance- — Ttevenue  and  expenditure  and  debt  for  three  years  were  as 
follows  : — 

Revenue  Expenditure  Debt  (Net) 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

1910  .           8,874,741  6,649,994  801,644 

1911  .         10,492,892  8,414,825  1,497,694 
19121        .        10,326,000  17,000,000 

1  Estimates. 

Production  and  Industry.— British  Columbia  produced  in  1911 
minerals  to  the  value  of  23,211,816  dollars  ;  lumber  to  the  value  of  28,000,000 
dollars;  fish  to  the  value  of  11,000,000  dollars;  agriculture  valued  at 
20,837,893  dollars  ;  and  manufactures  of  the  value  of  45,000,000  dollars; 
making  a  total  of  128,049,709  dollars.  The  acreage  and  production  of 
certain  crops  in  1911  were:  wheat,  14.470  acres,  425,000  bushels;  oats, 
38,561  acres,  1,950,000  bushels;  barley.  2,180  acres,  81,000  bushels; 
potatoes,  1],609  acres.  72,021  tons.  Number  of  live  stock  in  1911  :  cattle, 
52,840;  sheep,  17,940  ;  pigs,  14,400;  horses,  35,840. 

British  Columbia's  coal  measures  are  estimated  to  contain  40  billion  tons 
of  ]»ituminous  coal  and  61  billion  tons  of  anthracite  coal ;  it  possesses  the 
greatest  compact  area  of  merchantable  timber  in  North  America  ;  the 
importance  of  the  fishei-ies,  apart  Irom  salmon  fishing,  is  only  beginning 
to  be  realised  ;  there  are  immeiise  deposits  of  magnetite  and  hematite  iron 
of  the  finest  qualit}^  which  still  remain  undeveloped  ;  the  area  of  agricultural 
and  fruit  lands  is  estimated  at  60,000,000  acres,  and  le.es  than  one  tenth  of 
the  available  land  is  settled  upon,  much  less  cultivated  :  the  Province  has 
millions  of  acres  of  pulpwood  as  yet  unexploited  ;  petroleum  deposits,  but 
recently  discovered,  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  most  of 
the  territory  is  unexplored  and  its  potential  value  unknown. 

British  Columbia  is  the  second  Province  of  the  Dominion  in  the  value  of 
its  mineral  production,  producing  all  of  the  Dominion's  lead  and  zinc,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  copper,  most  of  the  gold,  a  thir^l  of  the  coal  and 
coke,  and  over  a  fifth  of  the  total  mineral  ])roduction. 

Recent  investigators  place  the  area  of  P)ritisli  Columbia's  merchantable 
forests  at  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  acres,  but  according  to  the  report  of  the 
British  Columbia  forestry  commission,  the  Province  exclusive  of  the  Dominion 
Railway  belt  has  only  about  15,000,000  a-res,  representing  192,050,000,000 
feet  board  measure.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  50,000.000,000  feet 
board  measure  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  in  the  railway  belt. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  the  Province  is  developing  rapidly  :  in  1911-12 
imports  amounted  to  49,345,161  dollars,  and  the  exports  23,016,655  dollars. 
Exports  consist  of  minerals  (chiefly  gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal),  sea  products, 
(chiefly  salmon,  halibut,  herrings,  whale  products  and  oil),  lumber,  furs, 
skins,  etc.  A  large  inter-provincial  trade  is  rapidly  developing,  the  fruit 
grown  in  British  Columbia  being  largely  shipped  to  the  Pi-airie  Provinces, 
where  it  finds  a  good  market. 

Communications  and  Shipping^. — The  Canadian  Pacific  is  at  present 
the  principal  railway  in  the  Province.  It  has  two  main  lines,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  RailM'ay  and  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway,  and  several  branches 
connecting  with  United  i^tates  railway  systems,  also  steamboat  connections 
on  the  inland  lakes,  besides  its  large  fleet  of  ocean-going  and  coasting 
steamers.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  Province  is  about  2,000  miles,  with  an 
additional  1,000  miles  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railwav  is  building  its  main  line  eastward  from 
Prince  Rupert,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Pacific  is  under  contract  to  build  six  hundred  miles  of  railway 
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from  TtHe  .lauiK-  Cac]ie  to  Barkle}'  Sound  on  the  west  coast  of  Vaneouvor 
Island  within  four  years  from  June  1910. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Britisli 
Columbia  ports  in  1911  was  as  follows: — Entered,  31,004  vessels,  of 
12,948,907    tons,   and   cleared    31,041    vessels,    of   12,861,470    tons. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Official  Reports  of  tlie  various  Departments. 
See  also  under  Canada. 


Manitoba. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Manitoba  was  known  as  the  Eed 
Eiver  Settlement  before  its  entry  into  the  Dominion  in  1870.  The  Provin- 
cial Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  41  members  elected  for  four  )ears. 

Lieutenant-Governor, — His  Honour  Sir  Douglas  C.  Cameron. 
The  Members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier,  Provincial    Secretary,    Commissioner    of   Railways  and   Com- 
missioner of  Provincial  Lands. — Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Roblin,  K.C.JM.O. 
Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  G.  E.  Coldwell. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  C.  H.  Campliell. 
Attorney-General. — Hon.  Jas.  H.  Howden. 
Provincial  Treasurer. — Hon.  Hugh  Armstrong. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. —  Hon.  Geo.  Lawrence. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Province  is  2.51,832  square 
miles.  Area  of  lake  surface  (1911)  6,019,200  acres.  In  1912  its  boundaries 
were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  (See  map  Stateman's  Year 
Book,  1912).  The  population  in  1911  was  455,614  (250,056  males  and 
205,558  females),  wliich  is  6*18  per  square  mile.  In  1901  the  population  was 
255,211,  thus  showing  an  increase  by  1911  of  78*52  per  cent.  The  rural 
population  in  1911  was  255,249  (184,738  in  1901).  The  number  of  houses 
in  1911  was  84,511  (49,784  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of  families  in  1911  was 
89,861,  (51,056  in  1901).  Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1911):— 
Winnipeg  (capital)  136,035:  Brandon  13,839;  Portage  la  Prairie,  5,892; 
St.  Boniface,  7,483. 

Instruction- — Education  is  locally  controlled,  as  in  all  the  provinces 
and  is  supported  by  local  taxation  and  Government  grants.  Winnipeg  has 
an  Agricultural  College,  opened  1906,  with  230  studen'ts.  The  University  of 
Manitoba,  founded  in  1877  in  Winnipeg,  has  500  students.  There  are  2,526 
teachers  and  71,031  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Finance. — In  1911  the  revenue  was  4,454,190  dollars;  expenditure 
4,002,826  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of  451,364  dollar.^. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  property  was  357,832,111  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — Manitoba  is  essentially  fitted  for  agri- 
culture, more  particularly  for  grain  production.  In  1911,  3,339,072  acres 
produced  61,058,786  bushels  of  wheat;  1,628,562  acres  produced  73,786,683 
bushels  of  oats  ;  759,977  acres  produced  23,999,239  bushels  of  barley  ;  flax, 
L205,727  bushels  from  85,836  ^cres  ;  rye,  136,064  bushels  from  6,167  acres. 
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Potatoes  ill  1911,  8,317,241  bushels  from  44,478  acres.     There  were  251  600 
horses  m  the  Province  in  1911,  37,200  sheep,  192,400  piers 

According  to  the  1911  Census  there  were  439  industrial  establishments  in 
Manitoba  with  a  capital  of  47,941, 540  dollars,  employing  17,325  wage-earners 
and  producing  commodities  to  the  value  of  53,673,609  dollars. 

Communications.— In  the  year  ending  30th  June  ]911,  the  Province 
had  3,466  miles  of  railway  as  compared  with  3,074  miles  in  1907  There 
were  18,615  miles  of  Telephone  wire. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments. 
See  also  under  Canada. 


New  Brunswick. 

Constitution  and  Government.— New  Brunswick  Avas  settled  as  early 
as  1761.  The  Government  is  at  present  vested  in  a  I.ieutenant-r4overnor  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly  of  48  members  elected  for  four  vears  Last  election 
-lune  1912  :— Conservatives  46,  Liberals  2. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His  Honour  Josiah  Wood. 

'Hi ft  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  .— 

Premier  and  Surveyor-General.— Wow.  .lames  K.  Flemming. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Piihlii'  JVorks.—'Row.  John  Morissey. 

Commissioner  of  Agn-icuUnre.— Ron.  David  V.  Landry. 

Provincial  Secretary. —U on.  Henry  F.  McLeod. 

Without  Portfolio.— Kon.  James  A.  Murray;  Hon.  Robert  Maxwell. 

Attorney  ■General— Hon.  \V.  C.  Hazen  Grimmer. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Province  is  27,985  square 
miles,  area  of  lake  surface  (1911)  47,232  acres.  The  population  in  1911 
numbered  351,889  (179,867  males  and  172,022  females),  Avhich  is  12-61  per 
''l"f%^ijf/  I^  1901  the  population  was  331,120,  showing  an  increase  by 
1911  ot  6-27  per  cent.  The  rural  population  in  1911  was  252,342  (253,835  in 
1901)  ;  the  number  of  houses  in  1911,  60,930  (58, 226  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of 
amihes  in  1911  67,093  (62,695  in  1901).  Population  of  the  principal  cities 
(1911) :— St.  John,  42,511  ;  Moncton,  11,345  ;  Fredericton  (capital),  7,208. 

Instruction.— Education  is  free  and  undenominational.  The  University 
ot'  New  Brunswick,  at  Fredericton,  founded  in  1800,  has  200  students 
ihere  are  6/, 785  pupils  and  1,942  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Finance.— The   revenue  in  1911   was   1,347,077    dollars;   expenditure 
1,403,547  dollars,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  56,470  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry.— New  Brunswick  is  productive  in  mining, 
if  o^SJ^^''^  ^'\'^  manulacture  alike.  In  1911  the  acreage  of  wheat  was 
ld,22b  and  the  yield,  254,771  bushels;  oats,  198,120  acres,  5,970,435 
ni^f^'^  barley  2,613  acres,  74,000  bushels;  buckwheat,  55,979  acres. 
J,  1/. 3, 000  bushels;  potatoes,  47,304  acres,  8,493,000  bushels.  The  number 
irn"^?!!.  ^"i  *^^  Province  (1911)  was  227,145;  of  horses,  60,829  ;  of  sheep, 
150,740;  ot  pigs,  91,363.  •  ^' 

The  total  value  of  fisheries  (1910)  was  4.676.315  dollars,  and  the 
number  oi  persons  employed,  20,427. 
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The  Government  owns  over  10,000  square  miles  of  forests.  Spruce  is 
the  principal  wood. 

The  Province  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  gypsum,  coal, 
building  stone,  copper,  manganese,  all  al)ound. 

In  1911  there  were  1,158  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
36,125,012  dollars,  employing  24,755  wage-earners  and  producing  com- 
modities to  the  value  of  35,422,302  dollars. 

Commerce  and  Communications.— The  principal  exports  of  the 

Province  in  1911  were,  mining  products,  (1,671,537  dollars),  fishery  products, 
(776,773  dollars),  forest  products,  (3,872,038  dollars),  agricultural  produce, 
(10,095,289  dollars),  and  manufactured  articles,  (2,932,981  dollars). 

The  Province  had  1,548  miles  of  railway  in  1911,  as  compared  v.ith  1,503 
miles  in  1907.     There  were  20,832  miles  of  telephone  wire  in  1911. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  varioiis  Government  Departments. 
See  also  under  Cnnada. 


Nova  Scotia. 

Constitution  and  Government-— The  lirst  settlement  was  made  by 
the  French  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  province  was  called 
Acadia  until  liiially  ceded  to  the  Britisli  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  each  separate  Province 
thereof  is  contnincd  in  the  "  I'ritish  jSTorth  America  *Act,"  commonly  called 
the  "Act  of  Confederation."  This  Act  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1867  and  came  into  force  on  July  1st  of  that  year.  Under  this  Act  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  with  that  of  each  of  the  other  Provinces, 
may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  local  matters  ;  and  more  especially 
in  Vegard  to  direct  taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue 
for  provincial  ])uri)oses,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Province, 
including  the  constitution,  maintenance  and  organisation  of  provincial  courts 
both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  procedure  of  civil 
matters  in  those  courts. 

The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  consists  of  a  Liei\tenant-Governor,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  holding  office  for  live  years  ;  a 
Legislative  Council  appointed  by  the  CroAvn,  and  holding  office  for  life  :  and 
a  House  of  Assembly,  chosen  by  popular  vote  every  five  years.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  consists  of  21  members  ;  the  House  of  Assembly  of  38.  The 
men) hers  of  both  Houses  receive  a  sessional  indemnity  of  .*?700. 

The  fi-anchise  is  granted  to  persons  assessed  on  real  property  valued  at 
.$150  or  on  personal  or  personal  and  real  property  togeth.er  valued  at  !?300  ; 
tenaiits  yearly  of  similai  propeity  ;  sons  of  foregoing  persons  or  of  widows  in 
possession  of  enough  property  to  qualify  as  stated  above  and  actually  residing 
on  such  property  ;  persons  having  an  annual  income  of  $250. 

House  of  Assembly  (1910),  state  of  parties  :— Liberals,  25  ;  Conservatives, 
13.     The  Liberal  party  has  held  office  continuously  for  30  years. 

Lieutenant-Governor- — Hon.  James  Drnmmoncl  McGregor. 

The  Members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier  avd  Provivcial  Secretary. — Hon.  G.  H.  Murray. 

Attorney -General. — Hon.  0.  T.  Daniels. 

Commissioner  of   Works  and  Afines. — Hon.  E.  H.  Armstrong. 
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Ministe7's  vnUimit  Portfolio. — Hons,  James  Macdonald,  Jason  M.  Mack, 
George  E.  Faulkner,  R.  M.  McGregor,  and  J.  W.  Coraean. 

Agent-General  in  London. — Hon.  John  Howard,  57a,  Pali-Mall,  S.W, 

Local  Government. — In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  two  municipal  divisions, 
viz.,  county  and  city  or  town.  The  large  counties  are  divided  into  two 
municipalities. 

The  county  or  municipal  councils  consist  of  councillors  elected  triennially 
by  the  ratepayers,  one  for  each  polling  division  of  a  county  electing  a  member 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  Town  or  City  Councils  are  composed  of  a  mayor 
and  not  less  than  six  councillors  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Province  is  21,428  square 
miles.  Area  of  lake  surface,  230,100  acres.  The  population  in  1911  was 
492,338  ;  in  1901,  459,574,  and  in  1891,  450,396. 

Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1911): — Halifax,  46,619;  Sidney, 
17,723;  Glace  f^ay,  16,562;  Amhurst,  8,973;  Yarmouth,  6,600:  New 
Glasgow,  6,383  ;  Truro,  6,107. 

The  vital  statistics  for  three  years  were  as  follows  : — 


—                       Births 

Marringes 

Deatlis              Excess  of  birtlis 

IftOS  Ofl                      12,332 
1909-10                       12,588 
1010-11                       12.322 

2,FS5 
2,766 
3.004 

6,978                            5,354 
7,120                            5,468 
8,237              !               4,085 

Of  the  Inrths  in  1910-11,  317  were  illegitimate,  as  against  361  in  1909-10 
and  362  in  1908-9. 

Immigration  statistics  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  the  last  three 
3-ears:— i909,10,644  ;  1910,  13,204  ;  and  1911,  15,265. 

Reliffion. — The  denominations  according  to  the  Census  of  1901  were  :— 
Romfin  Catholics,  129,578;  Presbyterians,  106,381;  Baptists,  83,238; 
Anglicans,  66,107  ;  Metliodists,  57,490  ;  and  Congregationalists,  2,938. 

There  are  also  various  other  sects  with  small  numbers  of  adherents. 

Instruction. — Education  in  Nova  Scotia  is  free,  compulsory  and 
unconditional.  Besides  the  elementary  schools,  high  schools  find  academies 
there  are  in  Halifax  a  school  for  the  blind  and  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
A  large  Provincial  Agricultural  College  is  established  at  Truro  ;  also  a 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Provincial  Technical  College 
grants  degrees  in  civil,  mining,  chemical  and  electrical  engineering.  Besides 
this  central  institution  there  are  working  under  it  coal  mining  schools  near  all 
the  collieries,  and  engineerinrr  and  technical  schools  of  various  kinds  in  th« 
industrial  centres. 

The  Government  grant  for  educational  purposes  in  1911  was  $400,000. 
The  Province  has  4  universities  ;  2,657  schools,  with  2,855  teachers  and 
104,994  pupils. 

Pensions. — A  pension  scheme  is  an  operation  whereby  teachers  under 
certain  conditions  receive  an  annuity.  Miners  receive  pay  in  case  of  ac- 
cident in  pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  in  the  event  of  death  a  grant  is  made 
to  the  widow  and  children.  A  fund  is  provided  to  meet  the  demands,  the 
Government  and  the  employers  paying  each  half  as  much  as  the  men. 
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Justice  and  Crime. — Justioo  in  Nova  Sootia  is  administered  l>y  the 
following  couvt.s  :  Conrts  for  the  collection  of  small  dehts  ;  county  courts  : 
inferior  courts  in  criminal  cases  ;  courts  of  superior  jurisdiction  ;  divorce 
court,  probate  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  composed  of  a  chief 
justice  and  six  judges.  There  are  also  Courts  for  the  revision  of  assessment 
rolls  and  voters  lists,  and  a  Court  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

In  1911,  1,396  persons  were  arrested  for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
Of  these  53  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  The  rest  served  a  term  in  jail  or 
were  fined.  84  children  were  brought  before  the  court  for  juvenile  delinquents  ; 
80  were  convicted.     Of  these  19  were  sent  to  institutions  ;  61  were  paroled. 

Finance. — l^  Nova  Scotia  there  is  no  direct  Government  taxation.  The 
revenue  is  raised  from  the  Dominion  subsidy  ;  royalty  on  coal  and  other 
minerals  raised  ;  succession  duty  ;  tax  on  banks  and  incorporated  companies  ; 
marriage  licenses  and  statutory  fees.  In  1911  the  revenue  was  $1,611,068  ; 
in  1910,  .11,725,914  ;  in  1909,  .$1,653,508.  The  public  debt  of  the  Province 
(1911),  amounted  to  .$10,693,689.  To  counterbalance  this  the  Province  had 
i-ealisable  assets  to  the  value  of  $76,173,708  and  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$3,678,288. 

Production  and  Industry.— Ncn-a  Scotia  is  largely  an  agricultura 
Province.  Fruit-growing  is  specially  profitable,  and  ajiples  are  the  most 
important  fruit  grown  (2,000,000  barrels  were  raised  in  1911).  The  potato(\s 
produced  are  higher  in  quality  than  any  others  raised  in  Canada.  Nova  Scotia 
is  admirably  adapted  for  dairying.  There  was  an  increase  during  1911  of 
30  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  butter  manufactured  in  1910,  the  record  year 
for  the  Province.  There  are  (1911)  332,600  cattle  in  the  Province.  Owing 
to  the  cool,  moist  climate  fodrler  may  be  raised  easily,  and  the  pastures  are 
excellent.  There  are  about  351,000  sheep.  The  annual  clip  is  1,000,000  lbs. 
Pigs  numbered  70,000  and  horses  69,000  in  1911. 

The  principal  crops  are  hay,  with  an  acreage  of  478,849,  and  a  yield  of 
670,390  tons  of  the  value  ot  $8,045,000  ;  oats,  93,148  acres,  producing 
2,794,440  bushels  of  the  value  of  $1,676,644  ;  wheat,  barley,  beans  and 
peas.     The  total  Government  aid  to  agriculture  in  1911  was  $125,000. 

The  principal  minerals  found  in  Nova  Scotia  are  coal,  iron,  gold,  copper, 
gypsum,  fire  clays,  brick  clays,  building  stone,  limestone,  antimony,  lead, 
silver,  manganese,  tungsten,  diatomaceous  earths.  The  coal  fields  embrace 
725  square  miles.  The  gold  fields  cover  about  3,000  square  miles.  Nova 
Scotia  gold  is  the  highest  priced  in  the  world,  running  close  to  $20  an  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  principal  mineral  productions  in  1911  was: — Coal 
,$19,200,000  ;  steel,  .$8,900,000  ;  pig  iron,  $4,800,000  ;  and  iron  ore  .$2,475,000. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  mineral  products  was  .$38,887,000. 

The  estimated  forest  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  nearly  8,000  square  miles. 
The  principal  trees  are  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  birch,  oak  and  maple. 
The  value  of  the  forest  products  reached  the  sum  of  $5,500,000. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Province  are  the  most  extensive  in  Canada.  Nearly 
$6,000,000  are  invested  in  this  industry,  25,568  men  are  employed,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  is  14,771.  Cod,  lobsters,  mackerel,  herring  and 
haddock  are  the  principal  fish.  Total  market  value  of  fish  caught  in  1911 
was  $7,275,685. 

The  total  number  of  industrial  establishments  was  in  1910,  1,480,  with 
a  capital  of  $79  596,341,  eui})loying  28,795  wage-earners,  and  proclucing 
commodities  to  the  value  of  $52,706,1 84. 
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Commerce  and  Communications.— The  imports    for   1911    were 

.^16,748,580  ;  the  exports,  |20,001,324. 

Transportation  facilities  in  Nova  Hcotia  are  excellent.  The  country  is 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways  1,360  miles  in  extent.  Besides  this 
subsidised  boats  ply  around  the  shores  making  regular  calls  at  all  the 
important  ports.  The  principal  railways  are  the  Intercolonial  (Government 
owned)  ;  the  Halifax  and  South  AVestern  and  Inverness  (owned  by  Canadian 
Northern) ;  and  the  Dominion  Atlantic  (owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific). 

There  are  8  great  banks  opeiatiug  in  the  Province,  with  total  liabilities 
amounting  to  $681,360,761  ;  assets,  1794,720,528. 

There  are  12  Government  Savings  Banks  in  Nova  Scotia.   Total  deposits, 
$4,533,080.     There  are  also  63  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Official. 

Paiaijhlet  on  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  Secretary  of  Industries  ami  Immigration. 
Agiicultviral  Bulletin  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Reports  of  various  Provincial  Departments. 

These  Reports  and  Publications  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Arthur  S.  Barn- 
stead,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Industries  and  Immigration,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 

NoN- Official. 

Casqrain  (H.  R.),  Uu  Peleringe  au  Pays  d'Evangeline. 

Haliburton(T.  C),  Historical  and  statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia.— History  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science. 

Saunders  (E.  M.),  Three  Premiers  of  Nova  Scotia  (Johnson,  Howe,  Tupper). 

Siloer  (A.  P.),  The  Call  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Eiuigiant  and  Sportsman. 

Shtith(P.  H.),  Acadia. 

Swan  (H.  K.),  Nature  in  Acadia. 

IVillson(Becklcs),  Nuva  Scotia,  The  Province  that  has  been  passed  by.     London,  1312. 


Ontario. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Ontario  was  formerly  called  upper 
Canada.  The  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  a  cabinet,  and  one  chamber  with  106  members.  The  latter  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  a  manhood  franchise. 

Lieutenant-Governor.— His  Honour  Col.  Sir  John  M.  Gibson,  K.C.M.G 
The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 
Premier  and  President  of  Council. — Hon.  Sir  J.  P.  Whitney. 
Attorney-General. — Hon.  J.  J.  Foy. 
Provincial  Treasurer. — Hon.  A.  J.  Matheson. 
SecrctoA-y  and  Registrar-General. — Hon.  W.  J,  Hanna. 
Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  James  S.  Duff. 
Minister  of  Public  Works.— Hon.  J.  0.  Reaume. 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines, — Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst. 
Ministers  without  Portfolio.— Ron.  J.-S.   Hendrie,  Hon.   Adam    Beck 
Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas.  ' 

Agent-General  in  London.— How.  N.  B.  Colock,  163,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Province  is  407,262  square 
miles.  Area  of  lake  surface,  25,701,944  acres.  The  population  in  1911  was 
2, 523, 274  (1,299, 200  males  and  1,223, 984  females),  which  is  9  "67  to  the  square 
mile.  In  1901  it  was  2,182,947,  making  an  increase  bv  1911  of  15"59  per 
cent.  The  rural  population  in  1911  was  1,194,785  (1,246,969  in  1901)  ;  the 
number  of  houses  in  1911  was  528,303  (445,310  in  1901);  the  number  of 
families  544,301  (455,261  in  1901).  Population  of  the  principal  cities 
(1911):— Toronto  (capital),  376,538:  Ottawa,  87,062;  Hamilton,  81,969; 
London,  46,300. 

Instruction. — Education  is  fully  developed  in  the  Province  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  school  system  serves  as  a  model  for  the  other  provinces, 
Quebec  only  excepted.  The  University  of  Toronto,  founded  in  1827,  has 
5,000  students.  It  was  originally  a  denominational  institution  (Church  of 
England),  but  by  the  University  Act  of  1906,  was  changed  into  a  State 
University.  There  are  6,575  schools,  514,774  pupils  and  11,873  teachers  in 
the  Province. 

Finance. — The  revenue  in  1910-11  was  9,370,834  dollars  and  the 
expenditure  9,619,934  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry.— Tlie  crops  and  acreage  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  Province  for  1912  were  as  follows: — wheat,  759,888  acres, 
14,688,495  bushels  ; barley,  647,382  acres,  18,938,489  bushels;  oats,  2,601,735 
acres,  96,115,119  bushels;  rye,  105,949  acres,  1,861,575  bushels;  peas, 
221,524  acres,  4,108,883  bushels;  beans,  69,703  acres,  1,203,420  bushels. 
The  returns  for  1911  give  2,593,200  cattle,  1,040,200  sheep,  1,745,000  pigs, 
and  738,000  horses.  The  farm  values  for  1909  were  :— land,  680,789,629 
dollars ;  buildings,  277,690,826  dollars;  implements,  78,290,754  dollars; 
and  live  stock,  184,747,900  dollars. 

Tliere  were  in  1911  14,744  acres  under  tobacco  ;  11,586  acres  under 
vines  ;  and  328,548  acres  of  orchards  and  small  fruits. 

In  the  first  six  mouths  of  1912  the  mineral  production  of  the  Province  was 
gold,  11,854  ozs.  (235,198  dollars)  ;  silver,  14,258,403  ozs.  (7,936,600  dol- 
lars); nickel,  10,179  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  (2,166,895  dollars);  copper,  5,170  tons 
(736,469  dollars) ;  iron  ore,  12,342  tons,  (33,060  dollars).  The  total  value  of 
all  minerals  for  three  years  was  :— 1910,  39,313,895  dollars  ;  1909,  32,981,375 
dollars  ;  1908,  25,637,617  dollars. 

Total  area  of  forests  102,000  square  miles  ;  chief  timber  is  spruce,  pine 
and  poplar. 

In  1910  Ontario  had  8,001  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
595,394,608  dollars,  employing  238,817  .wage-earners,  and  producing  com- 
modities to  the  value  of  579,810,225  dollars.  For  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  tliere  were  1,248  establishments,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  log 
products  1,079. 

Communications. — in  1911  there  were  8,322  miles  of  railway  in 
Ontario,  as  compared  with  7,368  in  1907.  There  were  (1911)  38,661  miles 
of  telephone  wires,  9,563  urban  and  29,098  rural. 

The  vessels  arriving  at  Toronto  in  1911  numbered  3,192,  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,649,887.     Most  of  them  were  lake-trade  ships. 

Books  of  Reference. 
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Prince  Edward  Island. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Prince  Edward  island  was  taken 
into  the  Confederation  on  July  1,  1873.  From  1534  to  1798  it  was  known 
as  Isle  St.  Jean.  The  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  30  members,  wlio  are  elected  for 
4  years,  half  by  real  property  holders  and  the  remainder  by  manhood  suHra^e 

Lie  idcncmt- Govern  or.— llis  Honour  Benjamin  Kogers.  ° 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Attorneij-General.—Uow.  John  A.  Mathiesou. 

Provincial  Secrctanj,  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  for  Agriculture  —Hon 
Murdoch  McKinnoii, 

Commissioner  of  Public  ll'orks.~\\oi\.  James  A.  McNeill. 

Ministers  withoab  Portfolio. —Ron.  John  McLean  ;  Hon.  A.  E.  Arsnanet  • 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  ;  Hon.  Murdoch  Kennedy ;  Hon.  W.  S  Stewart  ' 
Hon.  Charles  Dalton.  *  ' 

Area    and    Population.— The  area  of  Uie  island  is  2,184  SCI.   miles. 

In  1911  the  population  was  93,728  (47,069  males  and  46,6,59  femalesfor  42-91 

to  thesq.  mile.     In  1901   it  Avas  103,259   showing   a    decrease  by  1911   of 

9-23  per  cent.     The  rural  population  in  1911  was  78,758  (88,304  in  1901)  ■ 

the   number  of  houses  in  1911,   18,237  (18,530  in  1901);    the  number  of 

tamilies  18,42o  (18,^46  m  1901).     Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1911)  •— 

Charlottetown  (capital)  11,203;  Summerside,  2,678.  ^         ^• 

Instruction— There  are  478  schools,  17,397  pupils  and  591  teachers  in 
the  Province. 

.Q.^JSance.-The  revenue  in  1911  was  374,798  dollars  and  the  expenditure 
398,490  dollars,  leaving  a  dehcit  of  23,692  dollars.  The  total  cash  assets  of 
the  Province  amount  to  893,389  dollars  and  the  total  liabilities  to  877  356 
uollars.  ' 

Production    and    Industry.— The   farm   land   occupied  is  1,202  347 

^7fi'nnn^^''  ^"'''\  •''  '""^"''^  ^^°'''*  ^^'^^^'«  ^l^'^^O  acres,  in  field  <>rops 
478,000  acres    and  in  i,asture  285,000.    The  estimated  value  of  farm  products 

T  I  o^o^^'cnn''!'  1^1^^^  T'-  ^^'  ^'^^^^'^'^  :-Farm  cops,  8,388,000  dollars  ;  live 
stock,  2  52o  800  dollars ;  dairy  produce,  1, 250,000  dollars  ;  wool,  79,000  dollars  • 
eggs,  525,000  dollars  ;  total,  12,517,800  dollars.  The  acreage  and  i.roduc- 
tioii  of  certain  crops  in  1911  were:  wheat.  30,090  acres,  580,000  bushels- 
barley,  4,561  acres,  117,000  bushels;  oats,  175,826  acres,  5,240,000  bushels' 
potatoes,  34,000  aciv-s,  4,500,000  bushels.  The  number  of  hoi^ses  1^1911 
wa^^  o3,4^^  (valued  at  4,755,593  dollars);  cattle,  105,745  (4  752  650 
dollars)  ;  sheep,  108,600  ;  pigs,  46,400.  There  are'46  cheese  and  butter 
lactones  at  which  49,738,910  lbs.  of  milk  were  delivered  (1910)  Fox 
ranchmg  is  making  great  progress. 

and'^otipv^'^'fr  °i!  the  fisheries  in  1910  was  1,197,556  dollars;    lobsters 
ad   o^steis   both   abound,    the   former   near   Charlottetown,    the   latter   in 
Kichmond  Bay,  where  the  oyster  fields  extend  to  15,000  a^res 
t?m?qfi^l!if^'''    '"T  .^^2   ij^J^^st^-ial   establishments,   with   a   capital   of 
ti'tlfe^'flife^o^^^^^^^  -^^^^^-^^--  -^  P-^-"^^^  --^odities 

Communications.~Tn  1911  the  proA-ince  had  269  miles  of  railway  as 
roKbaratt'.50  .S-      ''""■'  ""'«  '■''"  "'"-  "'■  ^'^l"--  ^"^^ 
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Quebec. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Quebec  was  formerly  knoAvu  as 
Lower  Canada.  The  Provincial  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council  of  24  members,  appointed  for  life, 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  81  members  elected  for  5  years.  Last  election 
]\Iay,  1912  : — Liberals,  62,  Conservatives,  17,  Labour,  2. 

Lie^Uencint- Governor. — His  Honour  Sir  Frant'ois  Xavier  Laugelier. 
The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 
Premier  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  Sir  Lonun-  (iouin. 
Minisf.er  of  Lands  and  Foresta.  —  Hon.  Jules  xillard. 
Provincial  Treasurer. — Hon.  P.  S.  Q.  Macdceuzie. 
Provincial  Secretary. — Hon.  Jeremie  L.  Decaric. 
Miniiter  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  J.  E.  Caron. 

Minister  of  Colonisation,  Mines  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  Charles  Ramsay 
Devlin. 

Minister  of  Public  IVorks  and  Labour. — Hon.  Louis  Alex.  Taschereau. 
Ministers  vnthout  Portfolio. — Hon  J.  C.  Kaine,  Hon.  N.  Perodeau. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Quebec  is  706,834  s(|.  miles. 
Area  of  lake  surface,  3,507,318  acres.  The  population  in  1911  numbered 
2,002,712  (1,011,247  males  and  991,465  females)  being  5 '69  to  the  sq.  mile. 
In  1901  the  population  was  1,648,898,  showing  an  increase  by  1911  of  21-45 
per  cent.  The  rural  population  in  1911  was  1,032,618  (992,667  in  1901)  ;  the 
number  of  houses,  339,579  (291,427  in  1901);  the  number  of  families, 
370,938  (307,304  in  1901).  Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1911):  — 
Montreal,  470,480;  Quebec  (capital)  78,190;  Hull,  18,122;  Shcrbrooke, 
16,405;  Westmount,  14,579. 

Instruction.— The  province  has  three  Universities,  McGill  (Montreal) 
founded  in  1821,  with  2,000  students  ;  Laval,  (Quebec)  founded  in  1852  is 
the  centre  of  higher  education  for  the  Catholic  population  of  the  province 
and  has  1,000  students;  and  the  Laval  University  (Montreal),  founded  in 
1876  as  a  branch  (succursale)  of  the  parent  body  in  Quebec.  It  has  500 
students.  Quebec  has  (1911)  6,896  schools,  with  397,060  pupils  and  13,238 
teachers.  All  the  schools  are  sectarian,  i.e.,  are  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  The  former  are  under  ecclesiastical  control.  The  Government 
expenditure  on  education  was  1,095,950  dollars. 

Finance.— The  revenue  in  1911  was  7,032,744  dollars  and  the  expendi- 
ture 6,424,900,  leaving  a  surplus  of  607,844  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry.— In  1911  the  following  were  the  principal 
crops  of  the  province  :— wheat,  71,086  acres,  1,260,000  bushels;  barley, 
106,010  acres,  2,413,011  bushels  ;  oats,  1,430,677  acres,  37,512,000  bushels  ; 
rye,  20,440  acres,  321,000  bushels  ;  maize  (for  husking),  25,273  acrt-s,  766,000 
bushels;  hay  and  clover,  3,022,000  acres,  5,127,000  tons  ;  potatoes,  137'574 
acres,  17,435,000  bushels.  Livestock,  1911:  cattle,  1,482,000;  sheep, 
533,400  ;  pigs,  697,500  ;  horses  on  farms,  371,400.  The  cattle  are  the  famous 
French-Canadian  cattle,  resembling  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  introduced  into 
Canada  about  1620.     In  1910  there  were  2,590  cheese  and  butter  factories. 

There  are  about  130,000,000  acres  of  forests.  There  is  a  total  of  174,956 
sq,  miles  of  forest  reserves. 

The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1910  was  1,818,436  dollars ;  number  of 
persons  employed  12,054;  principal  fish,  cod,  (812,522  dollars),  mackerel, 
(99,735  dollars)  ;  lobsters,  (287,726  dollars)  ;  salmon,  (100,110  dollars). 
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The  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  province  for  three  years  was 
as  follows  :— 1911,  8,567,143  dollars;  1910,  7,323,281  dollars;  1909, 
5,552,062  dollars.  The  mineral  produce  includes  asbestos  (2,939,006  dollars 
in  1911),  cement  (1,931,183  dollars),  chalk  (1,081,059  dollars). 

In  1911  there  were  6,584  industrial  establishments  in  the  province,  with 
a  capital  of  326,946,925  dollars,  employing  158.207  wage-earner^,  and 
producing  commodities  to  the  value  of  350,901,656  dollars. 

CommilllicatiOTlS. — Quebec  had  3,882  miles  of  railway  in  1911  as 
compared  with  3,576  in  1907  ;  and  475,947  miles  of  telephone  wire,  458,166 
miles  being  urban  and  17,781  miles  rural. 

Books  of  Reference. 
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See  also  under  Canada. 

Willson  (B.),  Quebec  :  The  Lav.ientian  Province,  li»lo. 


Saskatchewan. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Saskatchewan  was  made  a  province 
(m  September  1,  1905,  before  which  it  was  parL  of  the  North-West  Territories. 
The  Provincial  Government  is  vested  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legis- 
lative Assembl  y  of  54  members,  elected  for  4  years.  Present  state  of  parties  : — 
Liberals,  46  ;  Conservatives,   8. 

Lieutenant-Governor .—Yli'^  Honour  George  William  Brown. 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  Walter  Scott. 

Attorney  General  and  Provincial  Secretary. — Hon.  Alphouse  Turgeon. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Telephones. — Hon.  J.  A.  Calder. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. —Mow.  A.  P.  McNab. 

Provincial  Treasurer. — Hon.  George  Bell. 

Minister  <f  Municipal  Ajjairs. — Hon.  George  Langley. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  province  is  251,700  sq.  miles. 
Area  of  Inke  surface,  5,330,900  acres.  The  population  in  1911  numbered 
492,432  (291,730  males  and  200,702  females),  or  0*58  to  the  square  mile.  In 
1901  the  population  Avas  91,279,  showing  an  increase  by  1911  of  439-48  per 
cent.  The  rural  poinilation  in  1911  was  361,067  (73,729  in  1901)  ;  the 
number  of  houses,  118,283  (17,645  in  1901) ;  the  number  of  families,  120,751 
(19,089  in  1901).  Population  of  principal  cities  (1911):  Eegina  (capital), 
30,213;  Moosejaw,  13,823;  Saskatoon,  12,004;  Prince  Albert,  6,254. 

Instruction. — The  ]>rovince  has  one  University,  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  established  April  3,  1907.  The  right  to  legislate  on  rnatters 
relating  to  education  is  left  to  the  province,  which  has  .39,653  pupils  and 
1,298  teachers  in  its  public  schools. 

Finance. — Li  1911  the  revenue  of  the  province  amounted  to  2,698,189 
dollars  and  the  expenditure  2,549,241.  The  capital  expenditure  on  pirblic 
works  and  the  buildings  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Sasketchewan  was  2,174,090 
dollars. 
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Production  and  Industry.— In  1911  the  yield  and  acreage  of  the 
principal  crops  was  as  follows  :  wheat,  5,232,248  acres,  96,796,588  bushels; 
oats,  2,192,806  acres,  98,676,270  bushels;  barley,  244,933  acres,  6,859,804 
bushels  ;  flax,  932,408  acres,  10,377,700  bushels.  There  Avce  (1911)  574,970 
horses  in  the  province,  777,500  cattle,  125,070  sheep,  and  333,200  pigs. 

The  total  value  of  the  fisheiies  in  1910  Avas  173,580  dollars,  including 
white  fish  (115,800  dollars  ) 

In  1911  Saskatchewan  had  173  industrial  establishments,  Avith  a  capital 
of  7,019,951  dollars,  employing  3,250  men,  and  producing  commodities  to  the 
value  of  6,332,132  dollars. 

Communications. — There  are  3,121  miles  of  railway  in  the  province, 
compared  Avith  2,025  in  1907  ;  and  27,375  miles  of  telephone,  18,122  urban, 
and  9,253  rural. 
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Yukon. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Yukon  Territory  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  political  unit  in  1898.  It  is  governed  by  a  Commissioner 
and  a  LegislatiA^e  Council  of  10  elected  members. 

Covimlss loner. — George  Black. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Territory  is  207,076  sq. 
miles.  Area  of  lake  surface,  415,280  acres.  The  population  in  1911  Avas 
8,512  (6,508  males  and  2,004  females)  being  24*4  per  sq.  mile.  In  1901  it 
Avas  27,219,  Avliich  is  a  decrease  by  1911  of  68*73  per  cent.  The  rural 
population  in  1911  Avas  4,647  (18,077  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of  houses  4,204 
(6,546  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of  families  4,237  (7,013  in  1901).  Population 
of  the  xH'incipal  cities  (1911)  : — DaAvson  (capital),  3,013  ;  White  Horse,  727. 

Production,  Industry  and  Communications.— Mining  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  people.  Coal,  copper,  gold,  are  the  chief  minerals, 
the  total  value  of  Avhich  in  1910  Avas  4,550,000  dollars;  in  1909,  3,960,000 
dollars;  in  1908,  3,600,000  dollars. 

The  principal  lorest  trees  are  Avhite  and  black  spruce,  balsam,  poplar  and 
birch. 

There  were  102  miles  of  raihvay  in  1911,  as  compared  Avith  91  miles  in 
1907. 

In  1911  it  cost  the  Dominion  Government  303,675  dollars  to  administer 
the  Territory,  and  from  1898  to  1911,  a  total  of  6,023,999  dollars  has  been 
spent  by  the  Dominion  Government  there. 

Books  of  Reference. 

See  under  Canada. 
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NORTH-WEST  TERRITOKIES. 

Constitution  and  Government.— These  Territories  comprise  the 
districts  formerly  known  as  Keewatiu,  Rupert's  Laud,  and  the  North- 
western Territory.  They  are  governed  by  a  Commissioner,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  four  members.  The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the 
olhcers  of  the  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police,  the  head  of  the  force 
being  the  Commissioner,  whose  headquarters  aie  in  Ottawa. 

Commissioner — Lt.-Col.  F.  White,  C.M.G. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Territories  is  1,242,224 
st|.  miles.  Area  of  lake  surface,  33,075,100  acres.  The  population  in  1911 
numbeied  17,196  (8,673  males  and  8,523  females),  being  111 "9  per  sq.  mile. 
In  1901  it  was  20,129,  showing  a  decrease  by  1911  of  14,57  per  cent;  The 
rural  population  in  1911  was  17,196  (20,129  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of  houses, 
3,733  (4,331  in  1901) ;  the  number  of  families,  4,085  (5,348  in  1901). 
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Governor. — William  Lamond  AUardyce,  C.M.G.  Salary  1,250/.  per 
annum  and  fees.  Colonial  Secretary. — T.  A.  V.  Best.  The  government  is 
administered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  and  a 
Legislative  Council. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  milesE.  of  Magellan  Straits. 
East  Falkland,  3,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,300  square  miles  ;  about 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles:  total  6,500  square  miles;  besides 
South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles  (estimated).  Among  other  Deficn- 
dencies  are  the  South  Shetlands,  the  South  Orkneys,  the  Sandwich  group, 
and  Graham's  Land,  Population:  census  of  1911,  3,275  (2,37o  males  and 
905  females),  exclusive  of  the  AVhaling  Settlement  in  South  Georgia,  birth- 
rate 17-9,  death-rate  6-4  per  1,000.  Chief  town,  Stanley,  800  inhabitants 
(estimated). 

Education  (compulsory)  :  1  Government  school,  with  165  on  the  roll,  in 
1911;  1  Roman  Catholic  school,  with  99  on  the  roll  ;  one  school  at  Darwin 
48  pupils.  Government  Cam})  schools  108  pupils.  Total  number  of  children 
educated  in  1911,  435.  The  Camp  schools  are  taught  by  3  travelling 
schoolmasters  in  the  West  Falklands,  and  2  in  the  East  Falklands,  where 
there  are  also  2  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Company. 

Convictions  in  1911  :  summary,  21,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  1. 

There  is  a  volunteer  corps  of  119,  with  53  efficients. 


Total  revenue 
Total  expenditure 
Imports    . 
Exports    . 


190r 

21,7(35 

17,134 

73,619 

246,435 


1908 


1909 


£ 

23,h74 

20,369 

73,069 

189,972 


£ 

27,409 

19,913 

98,862 

261,514 


1910 


£ 

26,580 

18,200 

94,294 

308,930 


1911 


£ 

35,349 

22,460 

93,913 

471,156 


Chief  sources  of  revenue  (1911) :  Customs,  5,789^.;  rents  of  crown  lands, 
3,324Z.,  interest,  5,794Z.  ;  Post  Office,  1,500Z.,  licences,  &c.,  4,437/.  ;  land 
sales,  11,132/.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure:  Post  Office,  3,775/.  ;  public 
works  1,358/.  and  4,810/.  extraordinary  ;  Colonial  Engineer,  1,844/.;  Savings 
Bank,  1,653/. 

T   2 
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Leading  exports,  1911  :  Wool,  150,134Z.  ;  whale  oil,  270,762/.  ;  tallow, 
8,830/.  ;  skins  and  hides,  17,484/.  Chief  imports,  1911  :  Groceries,  &c., 
19,121/.  ;  coal,  3,798/.  ;  timber,  8,483/.  ;  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  9,056/.  ; 
hardware,  &c.,  13,081/.  Imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1911),  86,597/.  ; 
exports  to  United  Kingdom,  311,750/. 

Chief  industry,  sheep-farming;  about  2,325,000  acres  pasturage.  Horses 
3,550,  cattle  7,860,  sheep  706,000  in  1911.  The  whaling  industry  is  carried 
on  successfully,  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  industry  in  1911^being 
1,026,415/.  in  1911  83  vessels  of  173,796  tons  entered,  and  77  of  176,889 
tons  cleared.  On  September  30,  1911,  the  Savings  Bank  held  a  balaiice  ol 
69,971/.  belonging  to  471  depositors.  69,578  letters  and  postcards,  78,246 
newspapers  and  5,672  parcels  passed  through  the  Post  Office  in  1911. 

Fortnightly  communication  with  Great  Britain.  Intermsular  Mail 
service  is  "carried  on  by  a  steamboat.  There  is  a  telephone  exchange  at 
Stanley,  and  a  telephone  line  from  Stanley  to  Darwin.  Wireless  telegraphy 
is  being  introduced. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.— ^Ame  as  in  Great  Britain.  Also  7,500/. 
worth  of  currency  notes  of  5/.,  1/.,  and  5s. 

References  :  Annual  Report  on  the  Colbuy.  ,  ,,     ttt     1 1 

Darww (C.  R.),  Journal  of  Researches,  &c.    during  a  Voyage  Round  the  World 

^^Murdoch'c^.  G.  B.),  From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic  (1S92-93).    London,  18!«t. 
Skottsberg  (Carl),  Geographical  Journal.     Vol.  xx. 
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Governor.-Hh'  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000/.  and  1,000/.  Con- 
tingencies). 

Government  Secretary.— 0.  T.  Cox,  C.M.G.     (l,350/.-l,500/.) 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
from  the  three  rivers.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  of 
seven  official  and  eight  members  elected  by  the  registered  voters  and  a 
Combined  Court,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  six  financial  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  registered  voters.  The  Combined  Court  considers  the 
Estimate  of  Expenditure,  raises  the  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it,  and 
this  Court  alone  can  levy  taxes.  Executive  and  administrative  t^"ictions 
are  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  CounciL  There  are  4,050 
re.ristered  electors.  The  Roman-Dutch  Law  is  in  force  m  civil  cases,  modihed 
bf  orders  in  Council  and  local  ordinances  ;  the  criminal  law  is  based  on  that 
of  Great  Britain.  ^^_,  ,    ,. 

Area,  90.277  square  miles.  Population  at  census  1911,  excluding 
aborigines  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  colony,  296,000  (males  154,000, 
femafes  142,000).  Births  (1911)  8,530;  deaths  (l^^J)  f'f,^.  .Capita  , 
Georgetown,  54,000.  Living  on  sugar  estates  (census  1911),  70,92A  imrai- 
gratiSn  Department  estimate  East  Indians,  62;2>)0;  in  villages  and  settlements 
125,800,  East  Indians,  70,800.  Of  the  total,  105,400  were  agric-ultural 
labourers.  Immigrants  from  India  (1911-12),  1,749  ;  return  emigrants,  802. 
221  schools  received  Government  grant  (30,398/.  in  1911-12) ;  35,430  pupils, 
average  daily  attendance,  21,561. 

Paupers  (1911-12)  receiving  out-door  relief,  1,834. 
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Revenue  and 

expenditure 

for  5  years  : — 

— 

1907-08        1908-09 

548,293  '  540,054 
520,046     539,197 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Revenue     .... 
Expenditure 

£ 
540,269 
546,711 

£ 
563,101 
542,758 

£ 

593,499 

588,626 

Chief  items  of  revenue  (1911-12)  :  customs,  369, 037^. ;  Excise,  111,366Z. 
Expenditure  on  general  administration,  72,644/. ;  law  and  justice,  94,460^. ; 
grace  and  charity,  106,975Z. ;  education,  41,233^.;  public  vrorks,  63.337Z. ; 
Post  Oriice,  22,284Z. ;  Science  and  Agriculture,  10,848/:.  Public  debt,  March 
31,  1912,  885,815Z.  Post-office  savings  bank,  25,815  depositors  (December 
31,  1911),  credited  with  244,714Z. 

Under  cultivation,  about  145,000  acres,  including  (1911-12)  68,744  acres 
in  sugar  canes  (40  sugar  factories)  and  36,000  acres  under  rice.  Live  stock 
(1911-12)  estimated  at:  cattle,  81,500  ;  horses,  2,650  ;  sheep,  19,150  ;  goats, 
11,170;  swine,  17,000;  donkeys,  5,400.  British  Guiana  is  rich  in  gold. 
Mining  commenced  in  1886,  and  from  1886  to  1910-11  the  output  is  valued 
at  8,010,555^.;  in  1911-12,  50,274  oz.  valued  at  183,290L  In  the  10  years 
1901-2  to  1910-11  the  diamonds  exported  amounted  to  65,017  carats,  valued 
at  113,466^;  in  1911-12,  6,976  carats  valued  at  11,772Z. 


1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10              1910-11 

1911-12 

Imports^ . 

Exports' . 

£ 
1,765,358 
1,711,543 

£ 
1.838.947 
2,104,176 

£                      £ 
1,774,457     1,749,766 
1,985,337     1,726,103 

£ 

1,786,574 
2,172,766 

1  Including  transit  trade,  amounting  to  97,998/.  in  lOKi-ll,  and  80,259/.  in  1911-12. 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1911-12),  1,342.312^.;  duty  free 
355, 003^.;  and  goods  transhipped,  89,259Z. 

Chief  imports  (1911-12):  Flour  (176,319  barrels),  181,801Z.;  tissues, 
275,152Z. ;  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  21,1111.;  machinery,  67,423Z.  '; 
manures,  136,053Z.  ;  fish,  66,849Z.  ;  coal,  31,995Z.  ;  hardware,  cutlery  an(l 
tools,  42,900Z. ;  oils,  57,091Z. ;  beef  and  pork  (pickled  or  salted),  59,352Z.  ; 
lumber,  23,225Z. ;  beer  and  malt,  33,028Z. ;  brandy  and  whisky,  13,632Z.  ; 
boots  and  shoes,  21,960Z. ;  butter  and  substitutes,  27,127Z.  ;  oats,  21,865Z.  • 
potatoes,  25,935Z.  Chief  domestic  exports  (1911-12):  Sugar,  1,380,542Z. '; 
molasses,  5,763Z. ;  molascuit,  11,693Z.  ;  rum,  115,820Z.  ;  balata,  140,281/.; 
charcoal,  8,200Z.  ;  timber  and  Avoods,  15,566Z.  ;  rice,  40,163Z.  ;  raw  cold' 
190,733Z. ;  diamonds  (rough),  11, 772Z.  '  "      ' 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  in  general  determined  by  declarations  subject  to 
scrutiny,  but  for  exports  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  the  average  prices  for  the  year  are 
taken  as  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Planters'  Association  in  the  Colonj'.  The 
values  are  accurate  so  far  as  they  relate  to  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty ;  in  other 
cases  they  are  not  so  reliable.  Quantities  arc  ascertained  by  the  Customs  officers.  The 
countries  recorded  as  those  of  origin  or  destination  are  those  disclosed  by  declarations 
or  shipping  documents,  and  may  not  be  the  prime  origin  of  imports  or  ultimate  destinntion 
of  exports. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  (1911-12),  866,322Z. ;  from  British  possessions, 
229,957Z.  Exports  to  Great  Britain,  713,395Z. ;  to  British  possessions,  935,67lZ.' 

In  1911-12  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  988,663.  The 
registered  vessels  in  1911  were  15  steamers  of  1,349  tons,  and  43  sailino- 
vessels  of  1,963  tons  ;  total  58  vessels  of  3,312  tons. 
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Railways,  95  miles  ot  various  gauges  :  4it.  8^in.,  oft.  6iu.,  and  3ft.  3/,iu. ; 
450  miles  river  navigation  ;  12  miles  of  canals  ;  264  miles  of  good  roads. 
There  are  74  post-offices,  of  which  44  are  telegraph  offices,  49  money  order 
offices,  49  savings  banks,  and  9  travelling  post  offices.  There  are  about  560 
miles  of  post-office  telegraphs  and  cables,  and  a  telephone  exchange  in 
Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam  having  (1911-12)  1,450  miles  of  aerial 
wire,  and  5|  miles  of  cables,  with  705  subscribers  ;  94  miles  of  la^id  line  are 
also  maintained  for  railway,  telephones,  and  signals. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  dollar  being  equal  to  45.  2(1. 
In  circulation  are  British  gold,  silver  and  bronze  coin  with  some  silver 
'  bits, '— fourpenny  pieces — local  coins. 

References:    Blue  Book  of  the  Colonj%  and  Colonial  Report.     Annual. 

(ireneral  Information  with  regard  to  the  Gold,  Diamond  and  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Guiana.     Issued  by  the  Government. 

Anderson  (C.  W.),  Compendium  of  General  Information  relating  to  British  Guiana. 
Issued  by  tiie  Government,  1012. 

liayley  {G.  D.),  Handbook  of  British  Guiana.     Lonrlon,  1009. 

Bronkhnrst  (H.  V.  P.),  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geography  of  British  Guiana  and 
West  India  Islands.     Demerara,  1890. 

Crookall  (Jj.),  British  Guiana  :  Work  among  Creoles,  Coulies,  &c.     London,  1898. 

Harrison  (J.  B.),  British  Guiana  and  its  Resources.  London,  The  West  India  Com- 
mittee, 1907.— The  Goldfields  of  British  Guiana.     London,  1908. 

Harrison  (J.  B.)  and  Stockdale  (F.  A.),  RuUas  and  Balata  in  British  Guiana.  British 
Guiaun,  1911. 

Im  Thurn  (E.  F.),  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.     London,  1883. 

Kirke  (H  ),  Twenty-tive  Years  in  British  Guiana.     London,  1808. 

Rodway  (J.),  History  of  British  Guiana.  Georgetown,  1893. — Handbook  of  British 
Guiana.  Georgetown.— In  the  Guiana  Forest.  London,  1894.— Guiana  :  British,  Dutch, 
an;i  French.     London,  1012. 

Foc«.r  (Sir  G.  W.  des),  My  Colonial  Servic*.  in  British  Guiana  St.  Lucia,  Arc.  2  vols. 
London,  1903. 

See  also  under  Venezuela. 
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Governor.— Co]one\  Sir  E.  J.  E.  Swayne,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (1,800^.), 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  six  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council 
consisting  of  three  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Area, 
8,598  square  miles.  Population  at  census  of  MarcirSl,"^  1901,  37,479  (19,140 
males,  and  18,339  females)  ;  on  April  2,  1911  (een.^us),  40,458  (20,374  males, 
and  20,084  females).  The  birth-rate  per  1,000  (1911)  M'as  42*4,  and 
the  death-rate  24 '8.  Illegitimate  births,  40•4^*  per  cent,  of  births.  In 
1911  there  were  412  marriages.  Primary  schools  (1911),  46  ;  children 
enrolled,  5,026  ;  average  attendance,  3,551  ;  there  are  10  primary  schools 
receiving  no  grant ;  Government  grant  (expended),  3,712/.  There  are  6 
schools  with  secondary  departments  with  altogether  about  290  pupils.  Four 
are  under  denominational  management  and  none  receive  aid  from  Govern- 
ment, The  town  of  F.elize  is  a  Centre  for  the  Cambridge  Loral  Examina- 
tions. In  1911,  1,092  persons  were  convicted  in  police  courts,  and  50  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  The  police  force  contains  (January  1st,  1912)  101  men, 
5  short  of  full  strength  ;  the  volunteer  force  255  men  of  all  ranks.     Chief 
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town.  Belize;  population,  census  of  1911,  10,478  (4,601  males,  and  5,877 
females). 


Revenue^  I 
Expenditure^! 
Imports^  j 
Exports"        ! 


1907-08 

£ 

75,761 

106,317 

497,062 

454,946 


lOOS-09 
£ 

72,766 
110,284 
550,766 
453,045 


1900-10 


£ 

80.912 

121,835 

556,430 

454,532 


1910-11 

£ 

89,759 

111,689 

580,086 

482,383 


1911-1-2 

£ 

98,257 

109,490 

593,966 

552,644 


1  Ordinary  revenue. 

-  Incluflinsi  expenditure  from  loans. 

■'•  For  calendar  years  1907  to  1911. 

Chief  soiirces  of  revenue  :  Customs  duties  (57,368Z.  in  1911-12)  ;  excise, 
licences,  land-tax,  &c. ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure 
mainly  administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  194,736Z.  in  1912. 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1911),  375,477Z.  ;  duty  free,  218,4897. 
Chief  exports,  mahogany  (13,020,580  superficial  feet  in  1911),  logwood 
(3,231  tons  in  1911),  bananas  (450,365  bunches),  cedar  (1,498,744  feet), 
cocoanuts  (5,198,899),  chicle  (3,219,990  lbs.).  The  transit  trade  .somewhat 
increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especially  in  American  manufacture.*-', 
indiarubber,  chicle,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  &c.  Besides  the  staple  products, 
mahogany  and  logwood,  there  are  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  plantains,  &c.  The 
higher  parts  afford  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  United  Kingdom 
in  1911,  69,026/.  ;  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  127,770Z. 

Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  1911,  588,367  tons,  of  which  158,898  was 
British.  Registered  shipping  1911,  326  sailing  vessels  of  5,097  tons  and 
29  steamers  of  3,303  tons;  total  net  tonnage,  8,400  tons.  In  1911,  357,945 
letters  and  post-cards,  and  205,090  books,  newspapers,  and  parcels  passed 
through  the  post  office.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  connect  Belize  with 
Corozal,  Consejo  and  other  stations  in  the  north.  El  Cayo  in  the  west,  and 
Punta  Gorda  in  the  south.  Foreign  telegrams  are  sent  from  Corozal  to  Payo 
Obispo,  Yucatan  (these  two  towns  being  connected  by  cable  across  the  Hondo 
River),  Avhence  they  are  transmitted  by  the  Mexican  line.  In  1911,  17,124 
local  and  foreign  telegrams  were  sent,  and  16,054  telephonic  conversations 
were  held. 

The  Bank  of  British  Honduras  was  established  at  Belize  in  1903.  There 
are  6  Government  savings  banks;  depositors,  784  ;  deposits,  92,557  dollars 
on  December  31,  1911.  United  States  gold  is  the  standard  of  currency. 
The  British  sovereign  and  half-sovei'eign  are  legal  tender  for  4*86  dollars 
and  2*43  dollars  respectively.  'I'here  is  (1911)  a  paper  currency  of  161,433 
dollars  in  Government  notes  and  a  .subsidiary  silver  coinage  of  159,000 
dollars  in  circulation.  There  is  also  a  bronze  cent,  piece  and  a  nickel- 
bronze  five-cent  piece,  whose  issues  amount  to  3,250  dollars  and  1,500  dollars 
respectively. 

Referexcks  :  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.     London. 

Bristowe(h.  W.)  and  Wright  (P.  B.),  Handbook  of  British  Honduras.     Edinburgh,  1892 

Gibbg(A.  R.),  History  of  British  Honduras.     London,  1883. 

Morris  (D.),  The  Colony  of  British  Honduras.     London,  1883. 


Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Montserrat,  Nevis,   Hpp  West  Indies 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR. 

Newfoundland  was  acquired  by  CTi'eat  Britain  in  1583  ;  exclusive 
sovereignt}^  over  the  island  Avas  ceded  by  France  in  1713  b}'^  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  confirmed  by  treaties  of  1763  and  1783. 

The  coast  is  rugged,  especially  on  the  south-west,  where  the  coast 
range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain  their 
summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into  an 
undulating  country,  consisting  largely  of  bd,rrens  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits, 
the  Gander  and  the  Humber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,734  square 
miles.  Population  in  1911,  238,670  (122,259  males  and  116,411  females). 
Dependent  on  Newfoundland  is  Labrador,  the  most  easterly  part  of  the 
American  continent,  with  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  and  jiopulation 
(1911)  of  3,949.  Of  the  total  Newfoundland  population  (1901)  62,674  were 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  2,475  were  farmers,  3,111  mechanics,  1,576  miners. 
Capital,  St.  John's,  32,29^  inhabitants  (1911)  ;  other  towns  being  Harbour 
Grace,  4,279  ;  Carbonear,  3,540 ;  Twillingate,  3,348  ;  Bonavista,  3,911.  The 
birth  rate  in  1911  was  28 '44  and  the  death  rate  16*02  per  1,000.  Immigrants 
(1910-11),  12,034;  emigrants,  12,390. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  9  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding 
20  members),  and  ai?  elected  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  repre- 
sentatives (27  government  party^  9  opposition).  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  receive  120  dollars  per  session  ;  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
receive  200  or  300  dollars  per  session,  according  as  they  are  resident  ot  not 
in  St.  John's.  Governor  and  Commander- in-Chief. — "Walter  Edward  David- 
son, C.M.G.,  appointed  October,  1912  ;  salary  10,000  dollars.  The  Ministry 
formed  March  3,  1909,  is  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister,  ivithout  Portfolio. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  P.  Morris, 
P.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,   LL.D. 

Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  Robert  Watson. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  D.  Morison,  K.O; 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs. — Hon.  M.  P.  Cashin. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Mines. — Hon.  S.  D.  Blandford. 

Leader  of  the  Legislative  Council. — Hon.  R.  K.  Bishop. 

Without  Portfolio. — Hon.  C.  H.  Emerson,  K.C.,  Hon.  M.  P.  Gibbs,  and 
Hon.  J.  C.  Crosbie. 

Not    in   the    Cabinet   are  : 

Minister  of  Public  JFork-^. — Mr.  William  Woodford. 

Minister  of  Marine  a7id  Fisheries.  — Mr.  A.  W.  Piccott. 

For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony  is  divided  into  18  districts  or 
constituencies.  Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  78,616  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  81,177  were  Roman  Catholics,  68,045  Methodists,  1,876 
Presbyterians,  10,138  Salvation  Army,  2,767  other  denominations.  At  the 
colleges  of  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist  bodies, 
in  1911  there  were  478,  369  and  476  students  respectively.  The  number  of 
schools  of  all  kinds  (1911)  was:  Church  of  lEngland,  349  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
325;  Methodist,  335,  and  other  denominations,  62.  The  attendance  at 
Board  schools  (1911)  was  :  Church  of  England,  16,425  ;  Romail  Catholic, 
16,791  ;  Methodist,  14,530,  and  others  2,500  ;  total,  50,246  ;  total  expendi- 
ture, including  Government  grants,  fees,  &c.,   337,372  dollars. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  ot  1904,  France  renounced  her 
exclusive  fishing  rights  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  retained  the 
right  to  fish  in  territorial  waters  from  St.  John's  Cape  northwards  to  Cape 
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Kay  for  all  sorts  of  iisli,  including  bait  and  Crustacea.  An  agreement  for 
the  submission  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  disputes  to  The  Hague  was 
concluded  at  Washington,  January  27,  1909.  The  award  was  published  in 
September,  1910,  and  was  satisfactory  to  British  claims.  Among  other 
things,  it  secured  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  regulations  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  subject  lo  any  limitations  imposed  by  treaty. 
It  also  confirmed  Great  Britain's  contention  that  the  wliole  extent  of  a  bay 
from  headland  to  headland  is  colnprised  within  territorial  waters.  Number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  Whaling  trade  (1911),  7.  Catch  :  10  sperm  whales,  38 
sulphur  bottoms,  288  finbacks.  The  whale  factories  turned  out  405,644  gallons 
of  oil,  672  tons  of  guano  and  516  cwts.  of  bone. 


been  (] 


The  revenue   and   expenditure  in  five  years   ended  June  30  have 
n  (1  dollars 4s.  lid.)  :— 


— 

1907-S 

1 
1908-9            1900-10 

1910-11 

1911-121 

Revenue 
Expenditure. 

£ 
581,520 
572,644 

574,090 
602,868 

£ 

708,753 
642,032 

£ 

725,020 
689, 5K6 

740,000 
705,000 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1906-7,  no  less  than  483,889Z.,  for  1907-8,  508,149^., 
for  1908-9,  498,553/.,  for  1909-10,  563,914Z.,  and  for  1910-11,  59.5,826/.  was 
from  Customs.     Public  debt  (1911)  .5,586,276/. 

Imports  and  exports  for  five  years  :- 


_             ! 

1907-OS             1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

£          i          £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports  .         .        2,367,201     2,343,814 

2,631,049 

2,751,137 

3,028,551 

Exports  .          .     ;  2 

428,797     2,230,054  j  2,430,694 

2,461,681 

2,852,044 

The  chief  imports 

and  exports  in  1910-11  were: — 

Imports  (1910-11) 

Dollars 

Exports  (1910-11) 

Dollars 

Flour       . 

1,985,012 

hii^d  cod 

3,544,604 

Textiles  . 

1,708,798 

Cod  oil     .         .         ,     i 

300,940 

Coal 

730,117 

Seal  skins 

275,287 

Salt  pork 

561,693 

Seal  oil    . 

385,250 

Molasses 

333,139 

Lobsters  (tinned) 

360,495 

Hardware 

743,911 

Herring  . 

388,710 

Machinery 

1,041,533 

Copper  and  ore 

231,693 

Tea 

179,803 

Iron  ore,  &c.    .         .     '] 

1,318,992 

Of  the  imports  (1911-12)  the  value  of  4,024,474  dollars  came  from  the 
United  Kinc{dom;  5,165,939  dollars  from  British  Possessions  (mainly  Canada); 
5,074,371  dollars  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports  the  value  of 
2,892,666  dollars  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  2,423,949  dollars  to 
British  Possessions  (mainly  Canada);  1,401,865  dollars  to  United  States; 
and  7,156,329  to  other  countries. 

Shippiing". — Total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1910-11, 
2,251,595  tons,  of  which  1,245,751  tons  was  British.  Vessels  registered 
December  31,  1911,  3,307  sailing  vessels  of  131,854  tons,  and  71  steam 
vessels  of  14,700  tons  ;  total,  3,37S  vessels   of  146,554    tons.      Fishing  is 

1  Estimated. 
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tlie  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the  value  of  the  fishing  products 
being  almost  two  millions  sterling  annually. 

Production,  &C. — The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1911  were  :  oats 
(8,544  bushels),  potatoes  (1,532,758  bushels),  turnips  (231,030  bushels).  In 
1911  there  were  in  Newfoundland  13,694  horses,  39,472  cattle,  97,597  sheep, 
and  26,956  swine.  Some  fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large 
saw  mills  have  been  established.  The  mineral  resources  of  Newfoundland 
are  considerable.  Large  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  and  are  being 
worked  on  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  and  other 
rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  on  the  west  coast.  Output  1911, 
1,180,633  tons;  value,  1,318,992  dollars.  Copper  ore  and  pyrites  are 
worked  successfully.  In  1911,  42,131  tons  of  ore  were  mined,  valued  at 
231,693  dollars.  Coal  is  found  near  St.  George's  Bay  on  the  west  coast, 
and  in  the  Grand  Lake  district.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  gold- 
bearing  quartz  rock,  and  extensive  deposits  of  silver  and  lead  ore  have 
been  found.  Extensive  paper  and  pulp  mills  have  been  erected  at  Grand 
Falls.  These  mills  are  furnished  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and 
are  making,  in  a  day  of  24  hours,  100  tons  of  paper  and  240  tons  of  pulp. 
At  Grand  Falls  and  Bishop's  Falls  there  have  been  completed  extensive  pulp 
mills,  which  are  now  making  pulp  for  exportation,  and  niachinerv  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  is  about  to  be  installed.  The  paper  and  pulp  is  largely 
exported  to  England.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  mills  will  soon  also  be 
constructed  at  Deer  Lake  and  Hawkes  Harbour. 

Communications,  &C.— Railways  open  1911  :  723  miles  ot  Govern- 
ment line  with  a  gauge  ot  3  ft.  6iu.,  and  47  miles  of  private  line.  By 
acts  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  in  1910  an  agreement  was  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  five  branch 
lines  of  railway  running  to  Bonavista,  Heart's  Content,  and  Grate's  Cove, 
Trepassey,  Fortune  Bay,  and  Bonne  Bay.  The  Government  agreed  to  pay 
the  contractors  15,000  dollars  a  mile  for  construction  and  to  give  4,000  acres 
of  land  per  mile  constructed  for  operation,  to  do  which  it  raised  by  loan 
3,893,200  dollars.  The  line  to  Bonavista  was  comjdeted  in  1911,  and  the  line 
to  Trepassey  in  1912.  These  lines  will  open  up  various  fertile  sections  of  the 
island.  Communication  between  various  points  on  the  coast  and  between 
the  island  and  the  continent  is  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  8  first-class  steamers, 
each  of  which  connects  with  some  central  point  on  the  railway.  There 
are  (1912)  652  post  offices.  Letters  and  cards  sent  in  1911,  3,600,000  ; 
newspapers,  books,  &c.,  3,300,000  ;  parcels,  118,078.  Post  office  revenue, 
24,095^.;  expenditure,  81,210L  Telegraph  line  open  (1911),  4,718  miles; 
829  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

In  December,  1911,  the  Newfoundland  Savings  Banks  held  3,015,443 
dollars  standing  to  the  credit  of  7,961  depositors  ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  held  bv  the  Savings  Departments  of  the  three  banks  doing  business 

in  St.  John's. 

The  legal  coin  of  the  colony  is  the  gold  dollar,  equivalent  to  4.s.  1^,^.  ot 

British  monev. 
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St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.     See  West  Indies. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  jiossessions  fall  into  six  groups,  which 
are  noticed  separately,  while  the  statistical  results  are  exhibited  in 
general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The  groups  are— (1)  Bahamas, 
(2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turks  Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (.^) 
Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Windward  Islands. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor. — George  B.  Hnddon-Smith,  C.M.G.  (2,000Z.),  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property  qualilication. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  otr 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  4,403  square  miles.  Principal  islands — New  Providence,  (pop  , 
census  1911,  13,554,  containing  capital  Nassau),  Abaco  (4,463),  Harbour 
Island  (1,031),  Grand  Bahama  (1,824),  St.  Salvador  (5,072),  Long  Island 
(4,150),  Mayaguana  (358),  Eleuthera  (6,533),  Exuma  (3,465),  Watling's 
Island  (617),  Acklin's  Island  (1,733).  Crooked  Island  (1,541),  Great 
Inagua  (1,343),  Andros  Island  (7,545).  Total  population  in  1911.55,944 
(24,975  males,  30,969  females).  Births  in  1911,  1,905;  deaths,  1,215. 
There  were  in  1911  48  Government  schools  with  6,584  pupils,  averao-e 
attendance,  5,351  ;  and  19  aided  schools  with  1,492  enrolled  pupils  and 
average  attendance  of  996  pupils;  Government  grant.,  6.000Z.  ;  33  Church 
of  England  schools  with  1,625  enrolled  pupils;  11  private  schools  with 
222  enrolled  pupils  ;  4  Roman  Catholic,  with  531  enrolled  pupils,  and 
Wesleyan  Schools  with  53  enrolled  pupils.  There  are  5  private  secondary 
schools,  167  pupils.  In  1911,  1,918  persons  were  convicted  summarily,  and 
26  in  superior  courts.  Police  force,  Junnar}^,  1912,  was  80,  Sponge  and 
turtle  fisheries  are  carried  on  ;  and  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are  also 
obtained.  Fruit  culture  is  on  the  increase,  pineap])les,  oranges,  and 
tomatoes  being  exported.  The  total  land  granted  in  the  colony  amounts 
(1911)  to  365,203  acres,  leaving  2, 434,957  acres  ungranted.  Pineapple  canning 
factories,  sisal  factories,  and  lumber  factories  are  prosperous.  Sisal  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  Colony.    In  1909  25,000  acres  were  pla7ited  with  sisal  plants. 

In  1911-12  in  the  iuter-island  service^  153,016  letters  and  post-cards 
and  32,571  newspapers  and  iiooks  were  transmitted  ;  in  the  foreign  service, 
491,545  letters  and  post-cards  and  114,101  newspapers  and  books  were 
received  and  dispatched.  In  1911-12,  3,197  telegraph  messages  pa.ssed  over 
the  cable.     There  are  275  telephone  stations  in  Nassau  and  .suburbs, 
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The  Bank  of  Nassau  issues  notes  of  the  value  of  20s.  and  4.v.  respective!}'. 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  opened  a  branch  at  Nas.'-au.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  on  June  30,  1911,  had  2,108  depositors  wilh  25,498Z.  to  their 
credit,       British  silver  and   bronze   coin   are   legal   tender  without  limit. 

BARBADOS. 

Lies  on  the  E.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Governor. — Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  K.C.M.G.  (2,500Z.),  with  Executive 
Council,  Executive  Committee,  Legislative  Council  of  9  Members  (appointed 
by  the  King),  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  members,  elected  annually 
by  the  people  ;  in  1911,  there  were  1,986  registered  electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles  ;  population  (census  of  1911),  171,982.  Capital, 
Bridgetown;  population,  16,648;  Speightstown,  1,500.  Births  (1911), 
6,106  ;  deaths,  4,561.  Government  grants  to  the  Church  of  England, 
9,74iZ.  ;  Wesleyan,  700Z.  ;  Moravians,  400Z.  ;  Roman  Catholic,  50Z. — 
per  annum,  10, 891Z.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government. 
In  1911  there  were  166  primary  schools,  and  16,314  pupils  in  average 
attendance  ;  6  second-grade  schools  (1  for  girls),  329  pupils  ;  2  first-grade 
schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  158  and  55  respectively,  and  1  first- 
grade  school  for  girls  with  91  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  affiliated  to 
Durham  University,  20  students.  Government  expenditure  on  education  in 
1911-12  19,382Z,  One  monthly,  one  tri-weekly,  one  weekly,  and  three 
daily  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months  ;  7  police 
magistrates.  In  1911,  11,142  summary  convictions..  55  in  superior  courts  : 
203  (daily  average)  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1911,  19,551Z.  was  spent  in  poor- 
relief,  &c.    Police,  318  officers  and  men.    Harbour  Police,  40  officers  and  men. 

Of  the  total  area  of  106,470  acres,  about  74,000  are  ander  cultivation  ;  the 
staple  produce  is  sugar  and  cotton  About  35,000  acres  under  sugar-cane  ; 
yield  in  1910,  39,889  hhds.,  and  77,722  puncheons  of  molasses;  in  1911, 
30,548  hhds.,  and  84,887  puncheons  of  molasses.  There  are  388  sugar 
works  and  5  rum  distilleries.  The  cotton  crop  for  1911  was  740,269  lbs., 
valued  at  43,182Z. ;  for  1906,  483,473  lbs.,  valued  at  26,000Z.  Of  "man-jak" 
or  "glance  i»itch,"  a  bituminous  petroleum  for  fuel,  164  tons  (1,568^,)  M'erc 
exported  in  1911.  In  the  fishing  industry,  about  250  boats  are  employed, 
and  about  1,000  persons.     Value  of  fish  caught  annually,  about  17,000Z. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000Z.  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,291,666/.  The  Government  Savings 
Bank  on  March  31,  1912,  had  20,683  depositors,  with  435,966Z.  to  then- 
credit.  English  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  are  in  circulation,  and  5-dollar 
notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank.  Post  office,  1911  :  letters,  &c.,  and  parcels 
inwards,  1,000,629  ;  outwards,  923,258.   Internal  letters  and  parcels,  781,884. 

Registered  shipping  1911,  74  vessels  of  18,416  tons  net.  The  total 
tonnage  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Bridgetown  during 
the  year  1911  was  3,475,511  tons,  of  which  2,620,223  toiis  represented 
British  tonnage.  There  are  470  miles  of  roads  ;  and  28  miles  of  railway 
of  2ft.  6in.  gauge,  belonging  to  a  private  company.  There  are  47  miles  of 
Government  and  24  miles  of  railway  telephone  line  in  the  island,  besides 
a  line  with  1,800  miles  of  wire  belonging  to  one  private  company. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1655,  and  their  possession  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670.  In  1661  a  Representative  Council 
was  established  ;  this  was  abolished  in  1866,  but  in  1884  a  partially  elective 
Legislative  Council  was  instituted; 
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Governor., — Brigadier-General  Sir  William  Henry";  Manning,  K.G.M.G., 
O.B.,  appointed  Jan.  21,  1913  (5,000Z.),  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  and 
a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor  as  President  and  of 
5  ex-oflBcio,  10  nominated,  and  14  elected  members.  The  term  of  service 
is  limited,  in  the  case  of  elected  members  only,  to  five  years.  There  are 
lioards  elected  in  each  parish  (15)  for  administration  of  local  affairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Mqrant 
Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays.  Area  of  Jamaica,  4,200  square  miles  ;  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  &c.,  224  square  miles.  Total,  4,424  square  miles.  Population 
(census,  1911)  :  Jamaica,  831,383  (males,  397,439  ;  females,  433,944)  ;  white 
15,605  ;  coloured,  163,201  ;  black,  630,181  ;  East  Indian,  17,380  ;  Chinese, 
2,111  ;  notstated,  2,905.  Capital,  Kingston,  57,379.  Kingston,  destroyed  l>y 
an  earthquake  and  fire  on  January  14,  1907,  is  being  rebuilt.  Other  towns — 
Spanish  Town,  7,119;  Port  Antonio,  7,074  ;  Montego  Bay,  6,616  ;  Savann?^- 
la-Mar,  3,400;  Port  Maria,  2,833;  St.  Ann's  Bay,  2,592;  Falmouth,  2,288. 
Births  (1911-12),  32,750;  deaths,  18,383;  marriages,  3,607.  Total  East 
India  immigrants  on  March  31,  1912,  18,631,  of  whom  2,841  were  lender 
indentures. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  The  churches  and  chapels  are  as  fol- 
lows :— Church  of  England,  237  ;  Presbyterian,  82  ;  Roman  Catholic,  44  ; 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  127  ;  Baptist,  200  ;  Moravian,  29  ;  Christian  Church, 
23  ;  Congregational,  30  ;  United  Methodist  fr^e  Church,  45  ;  Church  of 
Scotland,  12  ;  Salvation  Army,  20  ;  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  38  ;  Jevyisb,  3  ; 
no  accurate  statistics  of  members. 

In  1911-12  there  were  698  public  elementary  schools,  98,576  childreu 
enrolled,  average  attendance  61,669.  Government  grants,  60,503Z.  Three 
training  colleges  for  women,  65  students  ;  one  for  men,  74  students.  Ta\o 
secondary  schools  largely  supported  by  Government.  There  fvre  endowed 
secondary  and  high  schools  and  industrial  schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in 
each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1911-12),  15,037;  before  superior 
courts,  6,743.  Prisoners  in  gaol,  March  31,  1912,  1,217.  In  1911-12  there 
were  950  police  officers  and  895  district  constables. 

Revenue,  1911-12,  1,161,014/.  (the  main  heads  being  :  customs,  494,361/.; 
railway,  190,006/.  ;  post-office  and  telegraphs,  48,726/.)  ;  expenditure, 
1,155,208/.  (the  main  heads  being:  debt  charges,  245,535/.;  railway, 
98,595/.  ;  postal  and  telegraph  service,  41,451/.  ;  medical,  68,933/.  :  con- 
stabulary and  prisons,  91,970/.  ;  education,  82,329/.  ;  puMic  works  and 
buildings,  203,632/.)  (For  other  financial  statistics,  a^d  for  statistics  of 
trade  and  shipping,  see  pages  290-2). 

Acres  under  cultivation  and  care  in  1911-12,  941,708,  of  which  280,286 
were  under  tillage,  and  661,422  under  pasture.  Under  sugar-cane,  34,766 
acres;  coffee,  24,473;  bananas,  82,435;  tobacco,  804;  tea,  80;  cocoanuts, 
16,691  ;  corn,  597;  oranges,  1,545  ;  cocoa,  13,355  ;  ground  provisions  and 
mixed  cultivation,  105,540  ;  Guinea  grass,  143,592  ;  common  pasture, 
421,438  ;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  96,392. 

On  March  31,  1912,  there  were  36,560  depositors  in  the  Government 
Sa\  ings  Bank,  the  balance  at  credit  amounting  to  332,664/.  The  legal  coinage 
is  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes 
of  the  Colonial  Bank  and  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  are  current  ;  their 
average  total  circulation  in  1910-11  was  63,310/.  and  102,889/.  respectively. 

There  is  a  garrison  of  Regular  Troops^  and  a  local  artillery  militia  and 
rifle  corps.     Port  Royal  is  strongly  fortified. 

Registered  shipping  of  Kingston  1911-12,  36  sailing  vessels  of  1,799  tons; 
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Montego  Bay,  43  sailing  vessels  of  1,190  tons;  St.  Anna's  Bay,  1  sailing 
vessel  20  tons;  Falmouth,  11  sailing  vessels  of  8,135  tons  ;  total,  91  vessels 
of  11,144  tons. 

Jamaica  has  184^  miles  of  railway  open  of  4ft.  8^in.  gauge  (receipts, 
in  year  ended  Mareh  31,  1912,  190,007Z.  ;  expenses,  97,829Z.);  pas- 
sengers carried,  612,657.  2,180  miles !  of  main  roads  ;  985  miles  of 
telegraph,  including  railway  telegraph  lines  ;  681  miles  of  telephone  line  ; . 
18i  miles  of  electric  and  8;^  of  steam  tramways  ;  telegraph  messages 
a9''l]-12),  192,270;  receipts,  7,108Z.  Letters  and  post-cards  in  1911-12, 
iO,  111,283.  Total  receip'ts,  48,722Z.  ;  expenditure,  42,465Z.  including 
telegraph  revenue  and  expenditure. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  a  Dependency  under  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  are  geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the 
two  south-eastern  groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  a  Legislative  Board  of  six  members,  four  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power 
over  the  local  government.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area 
165^  miles.  Only  eight  inhabited  ;  the  largest,  Grand  Caicos,  20  miles  long 
by  6  broad.  Seat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles  long  by  2  broad  ; 
about  1,700  inhabitants.  Population  (1911  census),  5,615  (males,  2,505; 
females,   3,110),  of  whom  286  were  white.     Births  (1911),  170  ;  deaths,  94. 

Education  free  in  the  Government  schools;  Government  grant,  600/.  ; 
7  elementary  schools  ;  average  number  on  rolls,  in  1911,  of  931.  Public 
library  and  reading-room  at  Grand  Turk ;  a  weekly  official  '  Gazette ' 
containing  news  telegrams  as  given  by  the  Cable  Company, 

The  most  important  industry  is  salt  raking.  About  1, 800,000  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  ('anada,  and  West  Indiaji 
Islands.  Value  exported  1911,  19,503^.  Sponge  and  fibre  industries  are 
also  carried  on.  The  Cable  station  is  at  Grand  Turk.  The  Dependency  has 
invested  surplus  balances  to  the  amount  of  5,229Z.  Savings  bank  deposits 
(1911),  2,670^.,  depositors,  321. 

Commissioner  and  Acting  Judge. — F.  H.  Watkins  (salary  700Z.)  ;  resi- 
dence, Grand  Turk. 

Cayman  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman,  and 
Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad ;  capital :  Georgetown, 
population  (1911),  1,446.  Total  population  of  island  (191 1),  4,1-28.  Little  Cayman,  Si- 
miles long,  1^  miles  broad  ;  princii>al  industry  cocoanut  i)lanting.  Population  (1911), 
136.  Cayman  Brae,  6^  miles  long  and  1:^  miles  wide;  principal  industry,  cocoanut 
planting  and  turtle  fishing;  population  (1911),  1,.300.  Exports— Grand  Cayman:  Green 
turtle,  thatch  rope,  hides,  turtle  shell,  cattle  and  ponies  ;  Little  Cayman  and  Cayman 
Brae:  Cocoanuts,  about  2,000,000  per  annum,  and  turtle  shell.  The  Government  is 
dministered  by  a  Commissioner  ;  Justices  of  the  Peace  (14)  are  appointed  by  tlie 
Governor  of  Jamaica. 

The  MoRANT  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS 

Comprise  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  aud  Redonda),  St.  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Windward  group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

Governor  and  Gommandcr-in-Ohicf. — Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G. 
(2,600Z.,  and  100^.  travelling  allowance).  Colonial  Secretary.  — W.  E.  W. 
Grant,  C.M.G.  (650Z.).  AUonuy-GcneraL—T.  S.  Sidney,  K.C.  (500Z. 
without  private  practice). 
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The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.,  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda),  St.  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  (with  Sombrero).  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council 
nominated  by  the  (^rown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  8  nominated 
and  8  elective  members.  Of  the  latter,  3  are  chosen  by  the  unofficial  members 
of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  3 
by  the  non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis.  In  Antigua  and  Dominica  the  representative  element  in  the  Legisla- 
ture was  suppressed  in  1898.  The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets,  as  a 
rule,  once  a  year.      The  duration  of  the  Council  is  three  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Leeward  Islands:  — 


— 

Area : 
Square  miles 

Population 
1901 

Population  according  to 

Census  taken  on  2nd  April, 

1911 

Antigua 

Barbuda  and  Redonda  . 

108  } 
62  \ 

35,073 

38,899 

Virgin  Islands 

58 

4,908 

5,562 

Dominica 

291 

28,894 

33,863 

St.  Kitts 

65 

29,782 

26.283 

Nevis 

50 

12,774 

12,945 

Anguilla 

35 

3,890 

4,075 

Montserrat    . 

32 

701 

12,215 
127,536 

5,562 

Total  . 

127,189 

The  principal  religious  bodies  are  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan, 
and  Moravian.  Education  is  denominational,  except  in  Dominica,  where, 
with  four  exceptions,  the  schools  are  under  Government  control.  In  1911, 
121  schools;  with  average  attendance  of  12,237  pupils  ;  Government  grant, 
4,536^.;  9  secondary  schools,  average  attendance  300;  Government  grant, 
1,780^.  ;  an  agricultural  school,  and  an  industrial  school.  In  1910 
there  were  6,802  summary  convictions,  and  49  convictions  at  the  Circuit 
Court.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  the  staple  products  in  most  of  the  islands. 
The  production  of  lime-juice  and  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime  is  carried 
on  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  of  onions 
is  successful,  and  tobacco  aud  cotton,  except  in  Dominica,  are  being  suc- 
cessfully grown, 

Antigua,  area  of  108  square  miles  ;  Islands  of  Barbuda  (62  square  miles) 
and  Redonda  are  dependencies.  Antigua  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Colony.  There  is  an  Executive  Council,  nominated,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  consisting  of  eight  official  and  eight  unofficial  members.  The 
Governor  presides  at  both  Councils.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  9,262.  In 
Antigua  in  19n  the  birth-rate  per  1,000  was  41-99  ;  the  death-rate,  32-07  ; 
of  the  births  75 "11  per  cent,  were  illegitimate  ;  there  Avere  160  marriages. 
Revenue  (1911-12),  52,2921.  ;  expenditure,  53,652Z.  Imports,  187,688Z.  ; 
exports,  164,813^.  Chief  products  sugar,  cotton  and  pine  apples.  In 
Government  savings  banks  2,015  depositors,  on  Mar.di  31,  1912,  44,244^. 
deposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the  West  India 
and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  cable.  Telephone  line,  300  miles,  hlavd 
Secretary. ~R.  E.  W.  Grant,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Leeward 
Islands. 
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MoNTSEBEAT.  Nominated  Executive}  and  Legislative  Councils.  Chief 
town,  Plymouth,  1,534.  Revenue  (1911-12),  13,195Z.;  expenditure,  10,292?. 
Imports,  44,795Z.  ;  exports,  55,930Z.  Chief  products  cotton,  sugar,  lime- 
juice,  cotton  seed,  cattle  and  papain  ;  1,000  acres  under  lime  trees. 
Savings  bank    (1911)  215  depositors.  3,869Z.  deposits. 

Gomniiasioncr. — Lt. -Colonel  W.  B,  Davidson- Houston,  C.M.G. 

St.  Christopher  (St.  Kitts)  and  Nevis  (with  Anguilla)  have  one 
Executive  Cpuncil  nominated  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  official  and 
6  nominated  unofficial  members.  Chief  town  of  St.  Kitts,  Basseterre: 
8,159  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  1,100.  Revenue  (1911-12),  58,002Z  :  ex- 
penditure, 50,736Z.  Imports,  306,666?.;  exports,  212,481/.  Chief  produce  : 
sugar,  cotton,  and  rum.  Anguilla  produces  cotton  and  salt.  Savings  Bank 
(1911)  807  depositors,  25,951Z.  deposits.  Adminidrator. — T.  I;.  Roxburgh, 
C.M.G. 

Virgin  Lslanus  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  by  Denmark 
except  Crab  Island,  which  belongs  to  U.S.  America.  Nominated  Executive 
Council.  Chief  town,  Road  town  in  Tortola  Island,  [lopulation  (1911),  410. 
Mostly  peasant  proprietors  ;  sugar,  cotton  and  limes  cultivated.  Revenue 
(1911-12),  7,860/.  :  expenditure,  6,107/.  Imports  (1911),  9,570/.  :  exports, 
8,852/.  Savings  bank  (1911-12),  99  depositors,  706/.  deposits.  Commis- 
sioner.— T.    L,   H.   Jarvis. 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Leeward  Islands  group,  attached 
administratively  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Phosphate  of  lime 
used  to  be  quarried,  and  there  is  a  Board  of  Trade  lighthouse, 

Dominica.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  12 
nominated  members.  Chief  town,  Roseau.  Revenue  (1911-12),  44,054/.  ; 
expenditure,  38,794/.  Imports,  164,695/.:  exports,  124,678/.  Chief  products, 
coffee,  fruit,  cocoa  and  limes.  Savings  bank  (1911),  830  depository, 
with  15,403/.  deposits.  Telephone  line,  300  miles.  Dominica  contains  a 
Carib  settlement  with  a  population  of  about  400,  the  majority  being  of 
mixed  Negro  blood,  but  about  100  apparentl}'^  pure  Caribs.  Administrator. — 
Doijglas  Young,  C.M.G. 

TRINIDAD, 

Immediately  i^orth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago  adminis- 
tratively. 

Governor.— ^ix  G.  R.  Le  Hiinte,  G.C.M.G.  (5,000/.),  with  Executive 
Council  of  5  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  11 
unofficial  members,  all  nominated, 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,754  square  miles;  Tobago  114.     Population  :  census, 

1911,  330,074   (170,195   males  and   159,879  females):  estimated  31  March, 

1912,  340,000.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port  of  S})ain,  60,000.  The  population 
is  mostly  of  mixed  African,  and  European  blood,  the  oldest  Eurojiean 
elements  being  French  and  Spanish.  A  French  patois  is  spoken,  and  in 
some  places  Spanish,  but  these  are  in  general  confined  to  the  cocoa 
planting  districts.  Births  (1911-12),  11,674  ;  deaths,  7,870.  F:ducation, 
1911-12  :  265  elementary  (53  governnient)  schools,  49,497  pupils,  average 
daily  attendance,  27,815  ;  total  exjtenditure,  public  funds  and  private 
contributions,  on  elementaiy  education,  53,617/.  Secondary  education  is 
l>rovided  by  the  Queen's  Royal  College  (217  students  at  t-nd  of  1911-12); 
St.  Mary's  College  (259  students)  ;  Naparima  College  (72  .'-cholars)  ;  and 
St.  Joseph  Convent  School  (248  students).  In  1911-12  the  number  of 
summary  convictions  was  16,958.  Of  the  total  area  1,190,500  acres,  about 
586,220  acres  have  been  alienated.     Under  sugar-cane,   62,600  acres  ;  cacao. 
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290,200;  cotlee,  4,120;  ground  provisions,  2G,500 ;  coconuts,  18,700; 
pasture,  20,070.  There  is  a  large  so-called  pitch  lake  in  the  island.  Oil  is 
being  exploited  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  island  with  satisfactory 
results.  Total  exports  of  asjjhalt,  1911,  169,478  tons,  valued  at  194,936/. 
Railway  8H  miles  of  4ft.  82in  gauge  ;  167  miles  of  telegraph  and 
3,500  miles  (wire)  telephone  (1911-12).  There  are  two  branches  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  with  note  circulation  of  about  200. 000/.,  and  also  two  branches  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Government  savings-bank,  depositors  (1911), 
22,029  ;  deposits  (Dec.  31),  369,076/.  Police  force,  6<'8  all  ranks  (31  March, 
1912). 

In  Tobago  the  culture  of  rubber,  cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  cacao  industry  is  receiving  increasing  attention.  The  island 
is  much  frequented  by  visitors  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Virgin  Islands.     See  Leeward  Islands. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent, 
half  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Governor  <k  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  James  Hayes  Sadler,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.  (2,500/. — resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its 
own  institutions  ;  there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff  ; 
there  is  a  Common  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  certain 
other  common  purposes  Legal  currency,  British  sterling,  and  United 
States  gold   coins.     The  Colonial  Bank  issues  5-dollar  notes 

Grenada.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  the  Governor 
with  6  other  official  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Each  district  has  a  semi-elective  Board  for  local  affairs.  Area  133  square 
miles  ;  population,  census  1911,  66,750  ;  birth  rate  37 '88,  death  rate  18'66 
per  1,000.  There  are  (1911)  49  Government  and  Government-aided  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  10,905  pupils  and  average  attendance,  5,377  ;  Government 
grant  (1911-12)  4,975/.;  and  a  secondary  school  for  boys  with  72  pupils  ; 
Government  grant,  512/.  In  1911  there  were  1,514  summary  convictions, 
and  22  in  superior  courts.  There  were  (1911)  about  30,200  acres  under 
cultivation.  Sugar  manufacture  is  decreasing,  rum  is  produced  locally, 
63,356  gallons  in  1911.  Important  products  exported  are  cocoa,  64,203 
bags  in  1911  ;  nutmegs,  9,087  cwt.  ;  other  spices,  1,261  cwt.  ;  raw  cotton, 
2,448  cwt.  ;  cotton  seed,  6,052  CAvt.  In  1911,  1,741  depositors  in  savings 
banks  ;  balance  (Dec,  31)  25,594/.  There  are  600  miles  of  telephone  line 
in  the  island. 

The  largest  of  the  Grenadines  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou  ;  area, 
6,913  acres;  population,  census  1911,  6,886.  Under  a  land  settlement 
scheme,  begun  by  the  Government  in  1903,  operations  up  to  December 
31,  1911,  comprised  the  purchase  of  estates  costing  (directly  and  indirectly) 
8,449/.,  and  the  disposal  of  375  allotments  of  the  value  of  7,607/.,  of  which 
6,207/.  had  been  received,  the  balance  being  payable  in  annual  instalments. 

St.  Vincent.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary,  The  Hon.  C.  Gideon 
Murray.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  3  official  and  4  nominated 
unofficial  members.  Area,  150  square  miles;  population,  census  1911,  41,877 ; 
estimated  on  March  31,  1912,  43,117.  Capital,  Kingstown,  population,  4,300 
(1911  census).  Births  (1911-12),  1,790  ;  deaths,  914  ;  marriages,  153. 
Education  (1911-12):    26   primary  schools;    4,475  pupils  on  rolls;   2,193 
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average  attendance  ;  Government  grant,  1,702^.  There  is  also  a  secondary 
school  for  boys  (41  pupils),  one  for  gii'ls  (22  pupils),  and  an  agricultural 
school  (15  pupils).  Fourteen  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  883 
in  the  Inferior  Court,  in  1911-12.  Arrowroot,  cotton  (5,068  acres  in 
1911-12),  sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  and  spices  are  produced.  The  Sea  Island 
cotton  grown  is  the  best  in  the  British  Empire,  if  not  the  world.  St. 
Vincent  in  addition  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrowroot.  Good 
timber  from  the  forests.  Much  of  the  cultivated  land  is  in  a  few  hands, 
but  a  large  peasant  proprietary  is  being  established  under  Government 
auspices,  and  many  small  hoMings  in  the  high  mountain  lands  have  been 
sold  by  the  Crown.  About  20,000  acres  (one-fourth  of  area)  under  culti- 
vation. Besides  the  postal  service,  there  is  a  telephone  system  Avith  about 
147  miles  of  line. 

St.  Lucia.  Adniimntrator  and  Colonial  Sccretartj,  E.  J.  Cameron, 
C.M.G.,  with  a  nominated  Executive  and  Legislative  Council.  Area, 
233  square  miles  ;  population  (Census  1911),  48,637.  Chief  town, 
Castries.  Births  (1911-12),  1,868  ;  deaths,  1,114.  Education  (1911)  :  53  schools 
(7  Protestant,  46  Roman  Catholic),  with  7,268  irapils  on  roll;  Government 
grant,  3,912Z.  Education  is  also  carried  on  in  2  other  schools  which  are 
in  receipt  of  a  Government  Grant  of,  together,  550Z.  In  1911-12  there  were 
1,324  summary  convictions,  and  11  convictions  in  superior  courts.  Sugar, 
cocoa,  and  rum  are  the  chief  products.  Savings  banks  (end  of  1911), 
1,625  depositors,  19,778^.  deposits.  Letters  and  post-cards  despatched, 
106,239;  books  and  papers,  8,566;  parcels,  479.  There  are  101  miles  of 
telephone  line. 

Statistics  of  West  Indies. 


Revenue 

Exjicndituvc 

1900-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1909-10 

£ 

1910-11 

£ 

1911-12 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bahamas  J    . 

77,578 

84,391 

85,693 

92,858 

85,314 

82,676 

Jamaica 

1,104,317 

1,176,167 

1,356,092 

1,173,242 

1.135,095 

1,350,551 

Turks  &Gaicos  Islamls 

7,748 

8,646 

8,318 

(1,654 

6,827 

7,695 

Windward  Islands  :— 

St.  Lucia . 

65,740 

65,066 

71,979 

64,446 

67,288 

69,329 

St.  Vincent 

28,440 

.30,125 

34,852 

31,331 

30,343 

33,735 

Barbados . 

195,803 

213,298 

221,906 

199,625 

211,949 

215,697 

Grenada  . 

71,224 

81,413 

98,645 

73,282 

75,528 

81,012 

Leeward  Islands 

149,670 

164,390 

174,818 

149,406 

159,263 

158,924 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . 

858,565 

948,383 

950,744 

863,254 

927,034 

959,551 

Total  . 

2,614,085 

2,771,864 

3,002,947 

2,654,098 

2,698,674 

2,959,170 

1  Estimated  Revenue,  1912-13,  £89,106;  Expenditure,  £87,000. 

Customs  revenue  (1911-12)  :— Bahamas,  71,563/.  ;  Barbados,  131,683/.; 
Jamaica,  494,361/.;  St.  Lucia,  35,782/.;  St.  Vincent,  1.5,951/.;  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands.  5,660/.;  Grenada,  46,221/. ;  Leeward  Islands,  102,247/.; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  464,425/. 

In  1912  tlie  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  3,871,305/.  ;  of  Bahamas,  96,720/. : 
of  Barbados,  422,900/.  ;  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1,047,793/.  ;  of  St.  Lucia, 
144,730/.  ;  of  St.  Vincent,  nil  (but  municipal  debts  of  5,508/.);  Grenada, 
123,670/.;  Leeward  Islands,  267,050/.;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  nil. 
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Imports  1 

Exports  1 

1909 

3  910 

1911 

1909 

1910 

£ 
193, S08 
2,568,221 
24,461 

122,0942 
101,180 

1,004,202^ 
291,760 
558,165 

3,467,588 

8,331,474 

1911 

iiahamas 

Jamaica 

Turks  &  Caicos  lalands 

Windward  Islands : — 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Barbados. 

Grenada  . 
Leeward  Islands  •' 
Trinidad  •!   .        .        . 

£ 
343,489 
2,561,675 
25,262 

266,228 
86,604 

1,119,343 
259,429 
485,393 

3,288,826 

£ 
329,014 
2,614,943 
24,202 

277,208 
97,737 

1,345,193 
279,368 
567,817 

3,343,011 

8,878,493 

£ 
311,095 
2,865,553 
24,722 

318,591 
110.926 

1,539.710 
309,227 
713,414 

5,018,848 

£ 
171,442 

2,628,307 
18,936 

134,9202 

88,698 

821,7402 

284,S46 

441,728 

3,218,092 

£ 
209,251 
2,948,067 
23,708 

120,1492 

118,625 
931,4572 
264,135 
566,754 
4,769,486 

Total  value 

8,436,219 

11,212,086 

7,808,709 

9,951,627 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie.  2  Excluding  exports  of  bunker  coal. 

^  Including  trade  between  the  presidencies  of  tlie  ^  Including  transhii^meuts. 

Colony. 

Principal  Imports,  1911:  Jamaica:  textiles,  638,331Z,  ;  fish,  dried, 
pickled,  &c.,  225,833^.;  hardware  and  manufactures  of  metal,  304,128Z.  ; 
wheat  flour,  255,207Z.  Tritiidal.  and  Tobago:  textiles,  apparel,  &c., 
599,277/. ;  flour,  232,663/  ;  balata  gum,  476,104/. ;  machinery  and  liardvvare, 
412,988/.;  cocoa,  raw,  239,725/.  L' aha  mas  :  Flonr,  39,923/.;  textile  fabrics, 
95,805/.  Barbados:  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  213,660/.  ;  flour, 
89,977/.  ;  rice,  95,621/.  ;  coal,  coke,  &c.,  67,551/.;  machinery,  95,344/. 
Grenada:  textiles,  57,543/.;  flour,  33,637/.  St.  Lucia:  textiles,  24,243/.; 
coal,    146,835/.    St.    Vincent:  textiles,    25,946/.  ;  flour,  11,116/. 

Principal  Exports,  1911  :  Trinidad  and  Tobago:  sugar,  570,481/.;  cocoa, 
1,127,372/. ;  hides  and  skins,  178,347/. :  gold  bullion,  284,809^. ;  balata  gum, 
476,861/.;  asphalt,  194,936/.  Jamaica :  augsn:,  247,413/. ;  rum,  85,916/.; 
coff"ee,  154,131/.;  bananas,  1,456,582/.;  logwood  extract,  166,030/,  Bar- 
bados: sugar,  291,073/.;  molasses,  347,025/.  Bahamas:  sponge,  111,381/.; 
hemp,  44,855/.  Grenada:  cocoa,  223,104/.;  spices,  13,043/.  ;  cotton  and 
cotton  seed,  9,002/,  St.  Lucia:  sugar,  54,090/.;  cocoa,  46,656/.  St. 
Vincent:  arrowroot,  40,430/.  ;  cotton,  45,470/.  L'eicard  Islands:  sugar, 
198,545/.  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands:  salt,  19,503/.;  sisal,  1,225/.;  sponges, 
1,530/. 


Baliamjis 

Jamaica 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

Windward  Islands  : — 

St.  Lucia    .        . '       . 

St.  Vincent 

Barbados    . 

Grenada 
Leeward  Islands  . 
Trinidad 

Total  . 


Imports  froui 

Exports  to  Uaitec 

U.  Kingdom,  1911 

Kingdom,  1911 

£ 

£ 

82,360 

29,420 

1,291,924 

434,165 

3,642 

— 

57,172 

6t'.,576 

50,834 

73,378 

599,390 

109,893 

141,817 

172,001 

334,945     . 

217,696 

1,419,383 

1,128,769 

3,981,467 

2,231,898 

u  2 
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The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (foreign  trade)  in  1911  was  as 
follows : — 

Uahanias       .  1,739,957  ,  Barbados      .  3,475,511     Trinidad       .     3,657,695 

Jamaica         .   4,319,112    Grenada        .       535,161  

Turks  Islands     338,112  :  Leeward  Is-  Total  (1911)   20,740,581 

St.Lucia       .  3,996,163  j      lands         .  2,379,894     Total  (1910)    18,110,527 
St.  Vincent  .      298,976  I 

Of  the  total  tonnage  returned  in  1911,  13,784,789  tons  were  British. 
Currency,  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  islands  are  those  of  Great 
liritain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 

Books  of  Reference  on  the  West  Indies. 

statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  &c.     Annual.     London. 

Blue  Books  of  the  resiiective Colonics  ;  The  Colonial  Office  List;  The  Jamaica  Gazette  . 
An  Official  Gazette  of  Ba,v\)a.(\oi^.     London, 

Allen  (G.  M.    and  Barbuur  ('l\),  Narrative  of  a  Trip  to  the  Bahamas.    Cainbridge,Mass. 
]'.'05. 

Aspinall(A.  E.),  Pocket  Guide  to  tlie  West  Indies.    London,  1907. 

Aspinall  (A.  E.),  The  British  West  Indies.     London.  1912. 

Bulkeley  (O.  T.),  The  Lesser  Antilles.     London,  1889. 

Barbados  Haiulbook.     London.     Annual 

Caldecot  (A.),  The  Church  in  the  "West  Indies.     London,  1898. 

Cundall  {¥.).  Studies  in  Jamaica  History.     London,  1900.— Jamaica  in  1912.  London, 
191-2. 

Dodfivorth  (F.),  The  Book  of  the  West  Indies.     London,  1904. 

Drayton  (E.),  The  Grenada  Handbook.     London,  1898. 

F/sfc^  (A.  K.),  History  of  the  West  Indies.     New  York,  1S99. 

Fra&er  (S.  J.),  Barbados  Directory.     Barbados. 

Froude(J.  A.),  Tlie  English  in  the  West  Indies.     Loudon,  18SS. 

Oaidner  (W.  J.),  History  of  Jamaica.     2nd  ed.     L;>ndon,  1909. 

Grenada  Handbook,  Directory,  <fec.     London. 

Grieve  (Symington),  Notes  upon  the  Island  of  Dominica.     Luudoii,  1907. 

Handbook  of  Jamaica.    London,  annual. 

Henderson  (J .).  Jamaica.     London,  1907. 

Hill  (R.  T.),The  Geology  and  Pliysical  Geography  of  Jaiiiaica.  Cambridge,  Mas.-;.,  1899. 

Keane  (A   IL),  Central  and  South  America,  &c      London,  1901. 

Lanrjford(O.Y.),  History  of  Antigua.    3  vols.     London,  1899. 

Lisser  (H.  G.  De),  Twentieth  Century  Jamaica.     Jamaica,  1913. 

I  ivingsto7ie  (W.  P.),  Black  Jamaica.     London,  1900. 

Lucas  (C.  F.)  and  Atchley  (C),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  II 
2nd  ed.     London,  1905. 

Oliver  (Vere),  History  of  Antigua. 

Pullen-Burry    (B.),  Jamaica    as   it  is.     London,   1903. — Ethiopia   in  E.\ile  :  Jamaic;! 
Revisited.    London,  1905. 

Rpclu»{Ei.),  Nouvelle  Geogrniihie  Universelle.    Vol.  XVII.     London,  ISSS. 

Rodioay  (J.  ),  The  West  Indies  and  The  Spanisli  Main.     London,  1890 

Root  (.J.  W.),  Tlie  British  West  Indies  and  the  Sugar  Industry.    Londou,  1899. 

Schomhurgk{^\r  R.  H.),  History  of  Barbados.     London,  1848. 

^Iiattnck  (G.  B.),  Editor,  Tlie  Baliama  Islands.    Loudon,  1905. 

SLtuMer  (E.  G.),  The  Barbados  Handbook.     London,  1912. 

Stark  (J.  H.),  Guides  to  the  West  Indies.     6  vols.     London,  1898. 

Walhr  (H.  de  R.),  The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire  (1900-01).    London,  1901. 
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AUSTRALASIA   AND   OCEANIA. 


The  British  Territories  in  Australasia  comprise  the  self-governing 
States  which  now  form  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ;  the  Australian 
Dependencies  of  Papua  and  Northern  Territory,  the  self-governing  Dominion 
of  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  Crown  Colony  of  Fiji.  The 
British  possessions  in  Oceania  include  the  Tonga  Islands  and  many  other 
groups  of  islands  and  islets  scattered  over  the  Pacific. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  consisting  of  the  six  colonies  (now 
denominated  Original  States)  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  was  proclaimed  at 
Sydney  January  1,  1901.  After  five  of  these  colonies  had,  hy  legislative 
enactments,  approved  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  electors,  declared  their  desire 
for  a  Federal  CTnion,  the  British  Parliament,  on  July  9,  1900,  ]iassed  the  Act 
to  constitute  the  Commonwealth.  This  Act  provided  for  the  inclusion  of 
^\' estern  Australia  in  the  Federation  if  that  colony  so  desired,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  colonial  legislation  necessary  for  this  end  was  passed. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting  of  the 
King  represented  by  a  Governor-General,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. The  Senate  consists  of  Senators  (six  for  each  of  the 
Original  States  voting  as  one  electorate)  chosen  for  six  years.  In  general, 
the  Senate  will  be  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years,  but, 
in  case  of  prolonged  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
may  be  dissolved,  and  an  entirely  new  Senate  elected.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  twice  as  many  members  as  there 
are  Senators,  the  numbers  chosen  in  the  several  States  being  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  numbers  of  their  people  as  shoAvn  by  the  latest  statistics  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  not  less  than  five  for  any  original  State.  For 
the  first  House  of  Representatives  the  number  was  75,  distributed  as  follows  : 
New  South  Wales,  26  ;  Victoria,  23  ;  Queensland,  9  ;  South  Australia,  7  ; 
Western  Australia,  5  ;  Tasmania,  5.  As  a  result  of  the  Census  enumeration 
of  1911,  New  South  Wales  will  have  27  members,  Victoria  21,  and  Queens- 
land 10.  Every  House  of  Representatives  continues  for  three  years  from 
the  date  of  its  first  meeting,  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Electoral  quali- 
fications for  both  Chambers  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  were  those  for 
the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State  in  which  the 
elector  was  competent  to  vote.  Every  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  a  natural-born  subject  of  the  King,  or  have  been 
for  five  years  a  naturalised  subject  under  a  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of 
a  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  must  be  of  full  age,  and  must  possess 
electoral  qualification.  Since  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  instituted,  an  Electoral  Act  has  unified  the  franchise  for  both  Chambers, 
on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage. 

Last  election  April,  1910:  Labour  Party,  44;  Fusionists,  29;  Indepen- 
dent Liberals,  2. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  are  extensive,  embracing 
commerce,  shipping,  &c.  ;  finance ;  defence  ;  postal,  telegiajdi,  and  like 
.'services ;  census  and  statistics  ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial 
disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State.  Authority  is  given 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  assume  jurisdi(?tion  in  regard  to  r.'iilways,  light- 
houses, kc;  marriage  and  divorce;  emigiation  and  immigration;  currency 
W(\  banking  ;  weights  and  measures.      The  several  State  Parliaments  retain 
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legislative  authority  in  all  matters  which  are  not  transferred  to  the  FeJcral 
Parliament,  wliicli  is  thus  a  government  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers, 
the  several  State  Parliaments  retaining  tlie  residuary  power  of  government 
over  their  respeetive  territories.  With  respect  to  money  bills,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  special  powers,  and  provision  is  made  for  cases  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses. 

The  Executive  power,  vested  in  the  King,  is  exercisable  by  the  Governor- 
General,  who  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  responsible  Ministers 
of  State.  These  Ministers  are,  or  must  become  within  three  months, 
members  of  the  Federal  Parliament  ;  they  are  paid  salaries  not  exceeding,  in 
all,  12,000Z.  a  year.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  CommouAvealth  is 
constituted  as  follows  : — 

Governor-General. — His  Excellency  the  Pvight  Hon.  Thomas,  Baron 
Denman,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Commander-in-Chief  oi  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  and  its  Dependencies. 

Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer. — Rt.  Hon.  A.  Fisher,  P.C. 

Attorney -General.— '^on    W.  M.  Hughes. 

External  Affairs. — 'Hon.  J.  Tliomas. 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs. — Hon.  K.  O'Malley, 

Postmaster -General. — Hon.  C.  E.  Fra;::er. 

Minister  of  Defence. — Hon.  G.  F.  Pcarce. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs.  —  Hon.  F,  G.  Tudor. 

Vice-President  of  tlie  Exeeutire  Council.  —  Senator  the  Hon.  G,  JNlcGjegor. 

Honorary  Ministers.— SenatoY  the  Hon.  E.  Findley  and  the  Hon.  E.  A. 
Roberts. 

High  Commissioner  for  Australia  iii  Lovdun. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Houstoun  Reid,  P.C,  K.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  72  Victoria  Street,  AVestminster,  S.W. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Federal  Judicature,  for  an  inter-State 
Commission  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  for  the  transfer  of  State  officials,  State 
property,  and  State  debts  to  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  duties  during  the  transition  period,  and  for  alteration  of  the 
Constitution.  A  High  Court  (consisting  of  5  judges)  has  been  established, 
with  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  selection  of  the  Yass- 
Canberra  site  for  the  Federal  Capital  was  voted  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1910,  the  Commonwealth  acquired  from 
the  State  of  New  South  Wales  an  area  of  approximately  900  square  miles. 
An  area  of  2  square  miles  at  Jervis  Bay  was  also  acquired  for  purposes  of  a 
Naval  College,  and  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Capital  thereto. 
At  present  the  Federal  Government  has  its  seat  at  Melbourne. 

Area  and  Population. 


• 

Area 

Population! 

states 

1911 

December  31, 

Census. 

1911  (estimated) 

Sq.  Miles 

New  South  Wales         .... 

310,372 

1,648,448  2 

1,674,704- 

Victoria 

ST, 884 

1,315,551 

1,362,794 

Queensland 

070,500 

605,813 

622,129 

South  Australia 

380,070 

408,558 

418,172 

Nortliern  Territory        .... 

523,620 

3,310 

3,248 

Western  A'jstralia         .... 

975,920 

282,114 

294,181 

Tasmania 

26,215 

191,211 

193,479 

Total          .... 

2,974,581 

4,455,005 

4,568,707 

. '  Excluding  Aborigines.  '-^  Including  1,714  in  Federal  Capital  Territory, 

y  Including  1,921  in  Federal  Capital  Territory. 
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The  Northern  Territnrj^  with  an  area  of  523,  G20  square  miles,  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  South  Australia  from  1863  to  1910.  On  the  1st  January, 
1911,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  {see  Northern  Territory). 

In  1905  the  administration  of  Papua  was  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth (see  Papua). 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  1911  :— 


States  and  Territories 

States — 

New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria  .... 

Queensland    . 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 
Territories — 

Northern  Territory 

Federal  Capital  Territory 

Total      . 


Marriages 


15,278 
11,088 
5,167 
4,036 
2,421 
1,477 

10 


30,482 


Births 


47,537 
33,026 
16,984 
11,057 
8,091 
5,437 

31 
30 

122,193 


Deaths 


17,146 
15,216 
6,544 
4,038 
2,923 
1,927 

65 
10 

47,869 


Surplus  of 
Births 


30,391 

17,810 

10,440 

7,019 

5,168 

3,510 

-341 
20 

74,324 


I  Minus  sign  (  — )  denotes  decrease. 

Finance. 

Actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1909-10  to  1911-12  and  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912-13  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
payments  to  States  represent  the  balances  of  revenue  collected  in  the  several 
States  after  the  necessary  expenditure  on  Commonwealth  services.  Under 
the  "Surplus  Revenue  Act,  1910,"  the  amount  payable  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  each  State  from  the  1st  July,  1910,  is  a  sum  equivalent  to  25 
shillings  per  head  of  the  population  as  estimated  by  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  at  31st  December  in  each  year.  (In  1910-11  this  amount  is 
subject  to  certain  deductions. )  AVestern  Australia  is  to  receive  in  addition 
an  annual  sum  commencing  with  250,000?.  in  1910-11,  and  diminishing  by 
10,000/.  per  year  thereafter: — 


— 

1909-10 
Actual 

-  - 

£ 
9,505,855 
2,087,310 

3,731,741 

215,763 

1910-11 
Actual 

1911-12 
A  ctual 

1912-13 
Estimated 

Revenue : 
Customs 
Excise 
Post,  Telegraph,   and 

Telephone 
Land  Tax     . 
Miscellaneous 

£ 

10,507,080 
2,473,364 

3,906,015 

1,370,345 

549,433 

£, 

12,071,514 
2,638,685 

3,916,599 

1,366,454 

553,109 

£ 

12,209,000 

2,302,000 

4,202,000 

1,300,000 

409,000 

Total 

15,540,669 

18,806,237 

20,546,361 

20,422,000 

Expenditure  : 
Old  Age  Pensions 
Department  of  Defence 
Post  Office  Department 
Miscellaneous 

1,497,330 
1,535.405 
3,786,755 
1,336,176 

1,874,489 
3,006,026 
4,343,231 
3,934,7821 

2,155,481 
4,080,039 
5,775,264 
2,711,1542 

2,414,000 
5,438,364 
5,826,990 
2,925,437 

Total  administrative 

8,155,660 

13,158,5281 

14,721,9382 

16,604,791 

Payments  to  States 

8,492,436 

5,196,424 

5,824,423 

6,078,750 

Total  expenditure    . 

16,648,102 

18,354,952 

20,546,361 

22,683,541 

i  Includes  1,S37,174L  paid  to  Trust  Fund  on  account  of  Defence  (918,587?.)  and  Old 
Age  Pensions  (918,587/.)- 

2  Includes  424,366/.  paid  to  Trust  Fund  on  account  of  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Con- 
struction of  Fleet. 
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The  total  public  debt  of  the  Australian  States  on  30th  June,  1912,  was 
about  273,300,000(5.  The  sinking  funds  amounted  to  5,790,000Z.,  tjiving  a 
net  debt  of  about  267,500,000Z. 

The  following  summarises  the  Federal  Government  position  in  respect  to 
indebtedness  : — 


1901 
1911 


Population. 


3,773,801 
4,455,005 


London 
Debts. 


Local 
Debts. 


£ 
175,000,000 
193,000.000 


£ 
28,700,000 
79,700,000 


Total 
Debts. 


£ 
203,700,000 
272,700,000 


Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  provide  for  the  payment 
of  invalid  and  old  age  pensions  at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner 
deciding  the  question  deems  sufficient,  but  so  that  the  amount  shall  not 
exceed  26/.  a  year,  nor  the  pensioner's  whole  income  (including  the  pension) 
exceed  52Z.  a  year.  Old  age  pensions  are  granted  u})on  application  to 
persons  who  are  at  least  65  years  of  age  and  have  lived  in  Australia  or 
./Australian  territory  at  least  20  years.  Invalid  pensions  are  granted  to 
persons  who  have  lived  at  least  5  years  in  Australia,  have  there  become 
incapacitated,  and  have  no  other  sufficient  means  of  support.  On  October  9, 
1912,  a  Maternity  Bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  51.  in  respect  of  every  child  born  in  Australia 
of  white  parentage.  The  disbursements  for  old  age  pensions  were  1,497,330/. 
in  1909-10;  1,874,489/.  in  1910-11;  and  2,155,481/.  in  1911-12.  The 
estimate  for  1912-13  is  2,414,000/.  The  maternity  allowance  is  estimated 
in  1912-13  at  400,000/.  The  numbers  of  pensioners  in  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  13th  December,  1912,  were  .-—Old  age,  80,206;  invalid,  11,907; 
total,  92,113. 

Defence. 

AUMY. 

The  principal   ports  of  the   States  are  protected  by  fortifications,  and 
forts  have  been  erected  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thursday  Island. 
The  military  forces  of  the  various  States  on  June  30,  1912  Avere  : — 


ZK 

i 

Reserve  of 

State 

Perma- 
nent 

C3    (D 

o 

Citizen 
soldiers 

Volun- 
teers 

Rifle  Senior 
clubs  Cadets 

Officers  and 
unattached 

Total 

135 

5 

1 

list. 

Central  Administration 



1      

140 

New  South  Wales 

737 

73 

7,31G 

37 

12,580  34,327 

871 

55,441 

Victoria 

645 

(53 

6,154 

34 

17,026 

29,424 

468 

53,814 

Queensland 

293 

28 

3,027 

9 

9,437 

12,025 

285 

25,104 

South  Australia . 

134 

22 

1,693 

20 

5,421 

9,191 

136 

10,617 

Western  Australia 

181 

15 

1.245 

10 

4,510 

3,997 

111 

10,069 

Tasmania    . 

110 

12 
213 

1,687 

11 
121 

1,647 
50,621 

3,313 

83 

6,863 

Total 

2,235 

21,127 

92,277 

1,454 

168,0-1  R 

The  year  1911  saw  the  commencement  of  the  new  defence  scheme  adopted 
by  the  Australian  Government  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Kitchener's  recom- 
mendations. The  Defence  Act  of  1903,  amended  by  the  Acts  of  1909,  1910, 
1911  and  1912,  imposes  a  system  of  compulsory  training,  beginning  with 
cadets  of  12  to  18  years  of  age  (junior  and  senior),  followed  by  1  year  in 
th3    Citizen    Forces    a.s    recruits,  after   Ayhich  tlio  men  remain    as   soldiers 
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for  7  years.  Liability  ceases  with  the  completion  of  the  26th  year,  bn.t 
the  men  are  expected  to  join  the  existing  rifle  clubs*  and  keep  u])  their 
shooting.  The  actual  period  of  training  is  very  short,  that  imposed  on  the 
young  citizen  soldiers  of  18  to  26  being  only  16  days  (of  6  hours),  or  their 
equivalent,  in  each  year.  The  whole  country  is  divided  up  into  93  re- 
cruiting districts  of  approximately  equal  population,  each  providing  one 
battalion,  besides  other  troops.  It  is  intended  that  there  should  be  7 
divisions  :  Queensland  iinds  the  1st,  New  South  Wales  the  2nd  and  3rd, 
Victoria  the  4th  and  5th,  with  a  spare  brigade  to  help  South  Australia  to 
form  the  6th.     Western  Australia  finds  1^  brigades  and  Tasmania  1  brigade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  men  under  training,  when 
the  system  is  in  full  operation,  will  be  150,000  cadets  and  120,000 
citizen  soldiers.  At  present  the  Militia  consists  of  about  22,000  of  all  ranks, 
and  there  are  about  90,000  undergoing  compulsory  training.  About  55,000 
are  registered  in  the  Rifle  Clubs.  A  Military  College  for  the  training  of 
otfi(^ers  has  been  established  at  the  proposed  Federal  capital. 

The  present  militia  and  volunteer  units  will  be  gradually  merged  into  the 
new  citizen  army.  This  is  to  consist,  when  complete,  of  23  infantry  l)rigades 
(of  4  battalions),  28  regiments  of  light  horse,  49  field  and  7  heavy  batteries 
(all  of  4  guns),  14  field  companies  of  engineers,  and  the  necessary  depart- 
mental troops.  In  the  event  of  war,  about  half  of  the  whole  would  be 
required  to  garrison  tlie  defended  ports,  &c.,  while  the  remainder  would 
form  a  mobile  striking  force. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  sciieme  when  in  full  working  order,  that  is  in 
8  or  9  years,  will  exceed  2,000,000/.  The  estimated  defence  expenditure 
exclusive  of  administration  and  works  in  1911-12  was  1,523,733/. 

Navy 

Naval  estimates,  1912-13,  2,349,2o7Z. 

Sydney  is  a  first-class  naval  station,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
fleet  in  Australasia.  The  Naval  Agreement  Act  of  1903  (for  10  years)  provided 
that  the  Naval  Force  on  the  Australian  Station  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
one  armoured  cruiser,  first-class,  two  second-class  cruisers,  four  third-class 
cruisers,  four  sloops,  and  of  a  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  25  officers  and  700  sea- 
men and  stokers.  The  base  of  this  force  should  be  the  ports  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  their  sphere  of  operations  the  waters  of  the  Australia,  China, 
and  East  India  Stations.  One  ship  should  be  kept  in  reserve  and  three  others 
partly  manned  should  be  used  as  drill  ships  for  training  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  ;  the  remainder  should  be  kept  in  commission  fully  manned.  The 
drill  ships  and  one  other  vessel  were  to  be  manned  by  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  paid  at  s})ecial  rates.  They  were  officered  by  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  Koyal  Naval  Reserve.  Eight  nominations  for  naval  cadetships 
were  to  be  given  annually  to  the  Commonwealth  and  two  to  New^  Zealand. 
An  annual  charge  of  200, 000^.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Imperial  Government  by 
the  Commonwealth   and  40,000/.  by  New  Zealand. 

On  June  30,  1912,  the  naval  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  were  as  folloAvs  :— 
Permanent  naval  forces  (sea-going),  862  ;  administrative  and  instructional 
staff",  124  ;  reserves— adults,  993;  reserves— senior  cadets  2  990  ;  Total, 
4,969  ;  navy  office,  40  ;  Grand  Total,  5,009. 

The  policy  of  tlie  Comuionwealtli  is  to  make  Australia  self-defending.  Having  acce]»tpd 
the  position  t!iat  a  fuller  Imperial  iiartnershij)  is  necessary  for  the  future  security  of  tlie 
Erupire,  and  tliat  a  defirtite  place  iu  the  Pacific  has  been  allotted  to  Australia,  tlie  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  furnish  an  Australian  Fleet  Unit,  u)ion  which  King  George  conferred  the 
{.itle  of  '•  lloval  Australian  Navy  "  (Sept.  19,  1011).     The  main  obligations  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  aro  to  provic]«  a  battle  cruiser  of  the  Imlefatigable  class  ;  three  iinaviiiourt-d 
cruisers  of  the  Bristol  class;  six  destroyers  of  the  improved  "River"  class;  and  two 
submarines  of  '  E  '  class*;  also  the  necessary  auxiliaries  sucli  as  docks  and  depot  ships.  This 
fleet  will  be  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Eastern  ileet  working  in  close  association  ■with 
the  China  and  East  Indies  squadrons  of  the  Royal  Nav5' — all  being  under  one  control  in  war  ; 
but  the  Australian  Unit  being  controlled  by  the  Comniouwealtli  Governnient  in  peace. 
The  personnel  will  be  subject  to  the  King's  regulations,  and  under  naval  discipline.  The 
vessels  •will  be  manned  as  far  as  possible  by  Australians,  supplemented  by  Imperial  officers 
and  men.  Two  of  the  destroyers  arrived  in  Australia  in  November,  1910,  a  third  has  been 
launched  in  Australia.  The  battle  cruiser  is  under  construction.  The  modern  Australian 
Navy  by  the  end  of  1013  should  consist  of  one  Dreadnought  battle  cruiser,  Australia 
(aister  to  the  Neiu  Zealand),  three  protected  cruisers  of  the  '  Town '  class,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  ('.  '  River '  class  destroyers.  A  Naval  College  is  to  be  established  for 
the  training  of  officers. 

Production. 

The  area  under  crops  (distinguishing  the  prinoipal  orops)  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  yield  in  1911-2,  were  as  follows  : 


Crops 

Total  acreage 

Total  yield 

Yield  per  acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 'J 

7,427,832 

71,636,347 

9-64 

Oats 

0)16,857 

9,  ■.61,771 

15-50 

Barley     ..... 

116,466 

2,056,836 

17-68 

Maize      ..... 

340,074 

s;,9or.,20i 

26-19 

Tons 

Tons 

Hay 

2,. 518, 270 

2,867,902 

1-14 

Potatoes            .... 

130,4(;.S 

.",01.-180 

2-31 

Sugar-cane        .... 

144, 2P3 

1,682,250 

16-65  ] 

Vineyards         .... 

60,602 

Gallons 

— 

Wine 



4,975,147 

~ 

1  Per  acre  of  prodnctive  caire. 
2  Estimated  acreage,  1912-13,  7,409,176  acres  ;  production,  70,077,536  bushels. 

The  total  area  under  all  crops  in  1911-12  was  12,106,642  acres,  and  the 
total  value  of  agricultural  production,  38,776,000Z. 

At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  in  the  Commonwealth  2,279,000  horses, 
11,819,000  cattle,  92,948,000  sheep,  and  1,111,000  pigs.  The  production  of 
wool  in  1911  amounted  to  767,785,000  lbs.  and  the  exports  to  578,824,000  lbs. 
greasy,  valued  at  21,395,000?.,  68,258,000  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  4,4Ol,0O0Z., 
and  2,513,000  lbs.  of  tops,  valued  at  275,000/.  Tlie  exports  of  tallow 
amounted  in  value  to  1,937,000/.  ;  of  sheepskins  to  1,614,000/  :  and  of  frozen 
meat  to  3,232,000/.  The  butter  produced  amounted  to  212,876,000  lbs.,  of 
which  101,722,000  lbs.,  valued  at  4,637,000/.,  were  exported. 

The  mineral  products  were  valued  at  23,487,000/.  in  1911,  including: 
gold,  10,552,000/.  (2,484,000  fine  oz. )  ;  silver  and  lead,  3,021,000/.  ;  copper, 
2,564,000/.  ;  tin,  1,210,000/.  ;  coal,  3,930,000/. 

Statistics  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1911 
are  given  as  follows: — number  of  estal)]ishments,  14,455;  hands  emy)loyed, 
311,772  ;  salaries  and  wages  paid,  27,532,000/.  ;  value  of  plant  and  machinery, 
31,599,200/;  value  of  materials  used,  79,042,000/.  ;  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, 54,145,000/.  ;  value  of  output,  133,187,000/. 

Commerce. 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth  there  are  uniform  customs  duties,  and 
trade  between  the  States  is  free.  For  1911  the  net  revenue  collected  from 
customs  duties  amounted  to  10,945,007/. 
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The  following  tahle  shows  for  5  years  tho  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
(Tuorehandise,  bullion,  and  specie)  into  or  from  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth from  or  into  countries  outside  the  Commonwealth. 


Exports 


Years 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Imports 


49,799,273 
51,171,896 
60,014,351 
66,967,488 
78,098,000 


Australian 
Produce 

£ 
62,118,903 
62,843,711 
71,836,195 
76,205,210 


Other  Produce 


£ 
2,192,155 
2,475,125 
2,654,955 
3,277,048 


Total 


64,311,058 
65,318,836 
74,491,150 
79,482,258 
78,835,000 


The  value  of  goods  imported  represents  the  amount  on  which  duty  is  payable 
or  would  be  payable  if  the  duty  were  ad  valorem.  The  value  of  goods  subject 
to  duty  is  taken  to  be  the  fair  market  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  the  same  were  exported,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to 
snch  market  value. 

The  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1908  provides  for  preference  to  goods  produced 
in  and  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  as  against  the  goods 
of  other  countries,  and  also  atfbrds  a  larger  measure  of  protection  to  Australian 
industries  than  previous  tariffs. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  is  the  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term. 

More  important  imports  and  exports  in  1911  :  — 


Imports 


Cane  sugar  . 

Tea       ...        . 

Spirits 

Apparel,  &c. 

Boots  and  shoes  . 

Hats  and  caps 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Woollens 

Silk  goods  (inc.  velvets) 

Machines  and  machinery 

Agricultural  implements 

Metal  manufactures    . 

Timher 

Arms  and  explosives  . 

Paper  .... 

Bool<s  .... 

Sacks,  &c.   . 

Dru<^s    and  chemicals,  &c 

Gold  bullion 

Jewellery     . 

Oils  (in  i.ulk)      . 

Tol)acco 


Value 


& 

404,474 
1,244,816 
1,259,866 
3,849,222 

447,505 

517,598 
4,525,297 
2,288,-365 
1,922,426 
3,801,577 

604,743 
6,722,820 
2,787,952 

894,190 
1,6('6,619 

693,429 
1,149,296 
2,178,600 
1,584,036 

671,978 
1,555,713 

899,110 


Exports 


Value 


Flour    . 

Butter . 

Beef     . 

Mutton 

Rabbits  and  liares 

Tinned  meat 

Tallow 

Leather 

Wool    . 

Coal      . 

Copper  matte,    ingot: 

and  bar    . 
Gold  bullion 
Gold  in  matte 
Gold  specie 
Silver  bullion 
Silver  in  matte 
Silver  ore 
Lead — pig  and  in  matt 
Tin  ingots     . 
Tin  ore 
Timber. 
Pearl  shell   . 
Animals  (living) 
Skins  and  hides 
Zinc  concentrates 
Wheat 


£ 

1,391,537 

4,637,362 

1,102.132 

956,622 

407,034 

777,826 

1,936,599 

506,129 

26,071,193 

900,622 

2,347,448 

1,711,093 

437,761 

9,829,689 

485,447 

219,971 

246,374 

1,108,544 

765,179 

281,208 

1,062,033 

330,003 

310,708 

3,227,679 

1,619,426 

9,641,608 
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In  1911  the  total  itni^orts  and  exports  of  specie  wore  : — 


Gold 

Silver 
Bronze 


Imports 
£ 

25,584 

338,765 

17,183 


Total     .         .         .  381,482 

Distribution  of  external  trade  1911  : — 


Exports 
£ 

9,820,689 

20,823 

34 

9,850,546 


to 

Imports 

Exports 

Australian 

£ 

34,846,313 
13,443,545 

Total 

United  Kingdom  . 
British  Possessions 

£ 

39,499,011 
8,612,442 

£ 
35,309,982 
15,825,451 

Total  British 
Foreign  countries. 

48,111,453 

18,SrjG,035 

48,2S9,S5S 
27,915,352 

51,135.433 
28,346,825 

Total 

r.6, 0(17,488 

7t'.,S05,210 

70,482,258 

Trade  with  the  more  important  conntries',  1910  and  1911  :■ 


From  or  to 


United  Kingdoin 

New  Zealand    . 

India 

Ceylon 

South  Afiican  Unio 

Java . 

Belgium    . 

France 

Germany  . 

U.S.  America  . 

Japan 


Imports 
(1010) 

'    £ 

3G,64(),441 
2,203,806 
2,668,862 

7fO,9S5 
69,472 

539,407 
1,242,867 

501.584 
3,778.666 
6, 494' 829 

718,462 


Imports 
(1011) 

£ 

39,499,011 
2,974,215 
2.122,260 

738,5.56 
76,784 

543,849 
2,007,55V 

()14,045 
4,437,153 
7,747,901 

832,757 


•   Exports 
(191U) 

£ 

37,698,312 

2,. -^42, 753 

1.535,372 

631,225 
l.S26,f'32 

345,315 
5.940,060 
8',551,570 
7,340,455 
1,500,102 

657,057 


Exports 
(1911) 

35,309,982 
2,655,400 
3,310,.504 
5,412,7051 
1,717,804 
488,606 
6,111,943 
8,180,084 
6,642,012 
1,404,155 
832,958 


1  The  exports  to  Ceylon  are  mainly  of  gold  specie,  which  is  largely  shipped  to  Colombo 
under  option.' 

Shave  of  the  States  in  Foreiffu  Commerce,  1911  : — 


— 

Imports 
£ 

Exports  1 

Total 

£ 

£ 

N.S.  Wales       . 

27,342,452 

32,161,401 

50,503,853 

Victoria    . 

21,850,963 

18,0i:',71O 

40,760,679 

Queensland 

6,212,240 

8,380,284 

14,601,524 

S.  Australia     . 

6,245,380 

10,174,000 

16,420,346 

W.  Australia    . 

4,485,363 

9,171,198 

13,656,501 

Tasmania . 

816,806 

025,031 

1.4-11,837 

Northern  Teriitovy 

14,2.s4 

44,662 

58,940 

Total       . 

.     ;          66,907,488 

70,482,258 

140,449,740 

1  In  this  table  the  value  of  goods  sent  from  one  State  of  the  Comu.onwealth  to  anotlier 
State  thereof  f.)r  transhipment  abroad  hfvs  been  vPlen'od  to  the  State  from  wliifh  the 
goods  were  finally  despatched. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  priucipal  imports  (consignments)  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from,  and  domestic  exports  irom  the  United  Kingdom  to,  the 
Commonwealth  in  four  years  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


— 

10  s 
£ 

1909 

£ 

litlO 

1911 

Imports  from  Commonwealth — 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

13,41-2,778 

13,008,400 

14,273,939 

14,510,820 

Meat 

2,037,608 

3,135,150 

3,835,094 

4,407,501 

Butter 

2,298,849 

2,007,677 

3,500,952 

4,004,284 

Wheat 

2,421,280 

4,083.770 

5,080,570 

5.658,459 

Skins  and  Furs 

1,227,497 

1,007,705 

1,908,901 

1,467,251 

Copper  and  ore 

1,6C3,917 

1,470,540 

1,119,232 

1,384,773 

Exports  to  Commonwealth  — 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

849.0(34 

824,570 

918,236 

1,053,672 

Cottons     .        .        .        . 

3,457,104 

3,812,050 

4,410,375 

4,500,374 

Woollens 

2,104,561 

2,191,843 

2,575,605 

2,876,808 

Machinery        .... 

1,093,252 

1,730,514 

1,695,900 

2,110,557 

Iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manu- 

factures        .... 

3,009,720 

3,879,952 

4,089,022 

5,421,570 

Tlie  quantities  of  wheat,  wool,  and  meat  imported  from  Australia  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  four  years  were  ; — 


Wheat       .         cwt. 
Wool        .  lbs. 

Beef,    frozen   and 
chilled  .         cwt. 
Mutton,  frozen  cwt. 


1909 

9,700,100 
312,710,067 

411,577 
943,753 


1910 

13,117,500 
314,517,042 

880,695 
1,525,399 


1911 


13,910,720 
323,990,858 

710,628 
1,291,696 


191'. 


11,908,505 
285,061,874 

892,334 
977,668 
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Xumber  and  net  Lonnajie  of  the  registered  vessels  :  — 


Sailin.!,' 

Steam 

Tutal 

No. 

1,553 
1,571 
1,535 
1,548 
1,535 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

249,600 
255,249 
274,551 
284,104 
282,055 

No. 

Tonnage 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

126,402 
129,392 
129,540 
328,319 
125,692 

1,108 
1,148 
1,196 
1,224 
1,235 

2,661 
2,719 
2,731 
2,772 
2,770 

376,002 
384,641 
404,091 
412,423 
407,747 

Vessels  engag 

ed  in  oversea 

trade,  entered  and  cleared  : — 

Entered 

Cleared 

lotal 

Number 

2,210 
2,022 
2,000 
1,988 
2,081 

Tons 

Number 

2,184 
2,029 
1,910 
2,060 
2,093 

Tons 

4,350,800 
4,285,472 
4,155,557 
4;725,326 
4,991,581 

Number 

4,394 
4,051 
3,910 
4,048 
4,174 

Tons 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

4,472,066 
4,295,679 
4,361,194 
4,607,820 
4,993,220 

8,822,866 
8,581,151 
8,516,751 
9,333,146 

9,984,801 
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Nationality  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1911  :- 

- 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

Tons 

Number              Tons 

Australian         .... 

British 

New  Zealand     .... 

German 

French      

United  States    .... 

364 
827 
250 
ISO 
103 
36 

420,511 
2,760,020 
500,047 
508,017 
208,271 
33,410 

383                    427,720 
830                  2,781,355 
254                     501,080 
177                     407,060 
107                     216,100 
37          .               34,335 

Tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the  princi 

)al  ports,  1911  :— 

From  oversea  countries 

Interstate 

Local  1 

Ports 

Via 

Total 

Direct 

other  Com- 
monwealth 

ports 

Tons 

!        Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Sydney 

.  '      091,706 

1,824,857 

2,420,788 

2,522,689 

7,769,040  • 

Melbourne    . 

.  i       .350,259 

1,575,294 

2,881,666 

920,846 

5,028,065 

Brisbane 

.   1       174,145 

866,560 

786,381 

625,606 

2,452,782 

Adelaide 

.   '       581,385 

856,200 

1,667,056 

-  (") 

3,104,641 

Albany . 
Frc  mantle    . 

.   j       190,120 

53,400 

687,375 

233,485 

1,164,389 

.   1      802,860 

68,870 

056,144 

210,530 

2,038,422 

Hobart 

.    '      380,504 

5,841 

445,571 

30,830 

862,746 

2  No  record. 


1  From  other  ports  in  the  same  State. 

Communications. 

Government  Railways  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911  :— 


State 


N.S.  "Wales     . 
Victoria  . 
Queensland 
S.  Australia    . 
N.  Territory   . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Total 


Miles 
Open 


3,761 
3,523 
3,868 
1,035 

146 
2,375 

470 


16,078 


Cost  of  Con- 
struction & 
equipment 


£ 

50,971,894 
44,121,767 
25,808,841 
14,016,252 

1,180,2962 
12,019,927 

4,079,832 


153,188,809 


Passciijier 
Journeys 


Goods 
carried 


Gross 

Receipts 


Number 


Tons 


3,028,6.59 


60,010,628  10,355,565 
03,795,806  4,067.627 
13,250,379 
16,619,0531 
2,164^ 
14,828,603 
1,682,386 


6,042,205 
4,806,210 
2,730,430  [ 
,31,3571,  2,045,136  j 
2,104^1        11,814»| 
2,788,203  I  1,844,419 
346,1864|      277,016 


201,107,9195  24,219,701-5  17,848,1305 


Working 
Expenses 


3,601,061 
3,000.504 
1,563,119 
1,2.55,589 
12.702^ 
1,216,477 
215,530 


1  Excludes  working  result  on  Port  Augusta  to  Oodna<latta  line  for  6  months  ended  30th 
June  T»I1.  -  To  31st  December,  1010.  '  Exclusive  of  Live  Stock  Tonnage. 

'  ■■'  Estimated.  5  Approximate. 

The  mileage  of  government  railways  at  June  30,  1912,  was  16,898  miles  ; 
gross  receipts,  1911-12,  19,101,000/.  ;  working  expenses,  12,471,000. 

In  A^'ictoria  a  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  railways  is  being  experi- 
mentally carried  out. 

The  railway  gauge  is  :— In  N.S.  Wales,  4ft.  8^in. ;  in  Victoria,  5ft.  3iu. 
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l^^L'^'H'  ^*\i  ^'""-^  '  '^  Queensland,  3ft.  6iu.;  in  South  Australia,  5ft.  Sin. 

i%  ^«^  '""i?'  *?}'  '^'ll  l^!^-  ^^"-  5  "^  W.  Australia,  3ft.  6in. ;  and  in  Tasmania, 
3it.   6in.  (23  miles,  2ft.  Om. ). 

Private  railways  in  Common  wealth,  open  for  general  traffic  1911  1  099 
miles  ;  not  open  for  general  traffic,  835  miles.  '     ' 

Postal  and  telegraph  business,  1911  :  number  of  Post  Offices  5  653  • 
letters  and  cards  received  and  despatched,  457,127,788;  newspapers,  books 
and  circulars,  220,300,598  ;  parcels,  3,430,102  :  telegrams  (1910)    15  538  391 

fZ7^tj''\'-''  '■  ^'°^i^A^^'  2,653a04Z.;  telegraphs  and  telephones; 
1,254  484^.     Expenses  :  Post  Office,    telegraphs  and  telephones,  4,409  079Z. 

Wireless  telegrapny  stations  are  in  operation  in  all  the  state  capitals,  and 
in  (,;ertain  other  places.  During  this  year  (1913),  it  is  expected  that  the 
whole  continent  will  be  encircled. 

On  January  20,  1913,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  was  opened  at  Sydney. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  Commonwealth  of 

Australia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Bach  of  the  States  publishes  an  Annual  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  as  well  as 
tepartaientT  '^^'''^'''    ^^^^^^^^^rative,    industrial,  educational,  'and    othei 

bv  Mr  P^r^f  ih??  F  E\!'"^^^J^"-\'^'^^^"^g  ^it''  t^e  Conlnlon^^•ealth  have  been  prepared 
by  Ml.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  F.S.S.   F.  R.  A.S.,  Commonwealth  Statistician  — 

Irade,  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue  of  the  Commonwealth      Annual 

Shipping  and  Migration  Returns.     Annual. 

omr!!iYRn'^L?^"'f^"''^^"'B^^^'*^''^^^'^'"^^^  Periodical, 

monthl  Shipping,  Oversea  Migration  and  Finance.     Published 

Summary  of  Australian  Fuiancial  Statistics.    Periodical 

Summary    of    Commonwealth    Production    Statistics.    Periodical. 

Swial  Statistics,  No.  1,  1907 ;  No.  2,  1908  ;  No.  3,  1909  •  No  4   1910 
to  FuTiel'^llUL"^*"'  °^  ^'^''^  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth!    '  Published  quarterly 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth.     Annual 

Determination  of  Population  of  Australia,  1900-0(i 

Suiumary  of   Commonwealth    Demography.     Periodical 

Bertillon   Classification   of  Causes  of  Death.    First  translation  issued  in  1907  • 
revised  edition  issued  in  1911.     To  be  issued  decennially  ' 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,     Annual. 
The  Australian  Commonwealth;  its  Resources  and  Production 
Colonial  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London 

2.    Non-Official  Publications. 

Lomron'l8^".  ^'^  ""^  ^^'''  ^^•^•^'  ^°^^''^  Warburton's  Journey  across  Australia. 

Bounie  (H.  R.),  The  Story  of  Our  Colonies.     London    ISOn 
Austa^  ^Lon2;,?895°"'°'"'  ''  ^"^'"""     London/lSPS.     The  Exploration  of 

in  fiSraVasia?'  t:c;ndon"l9?e."'**''''^''''  '^''^"-    ^^^«^'^«""-'  m5.-The  Labour  Movement 

CoZJin9rrtd^e(G.),  The  Discovery  of  Australia.    Sydnev    1895 
CmT(E.  M.),  The  Australian  Race.  J        J' 

D'Au7ict(B.),  L'Aurore  Australie.     Paris,  1907 
Davitt  (M  )  Life  and  Progress  in  Australia.    London,  1898 
Dawson  (J.),  Australian  Aborigines. 

Z),Z/re  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  ii, 
'^^"•^\«,^Speaking  Countries  in  1866 and  1867.    New  edit.    London,  188?  '''^'^^'^''" 

En.^:w\  %^^,^'  "^^^''T  of  Greater  Britain.     2  vols.    Londo^,  1890. 
A2jp8(W.),  The  Land  Systems  of  Australia.    London   1804 
*ave7ic(E.),  Explorers  of  Australia.     Melbourne,  1908 
Forrest  (John),  Explorations  in  Australia.    London,  1875 
i^lTJ  ft    ^''\^Vi^'  ^"stralia  :  The  Making  of  a  Nation.     London,  1910. 
«iL  /^ ^•  ^'K^'^^^^r^'  ^^'  England  and  her  Colonies.    London,  1886. 
Gties(E.),  Australia  Twice  Traversed.     2  vols.    London,  1890. 
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Gordojr  ai.d  6fofc/i,  Australian  Handbook.    Annual.     London. 

Gregory  (J.  W.),  The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia.  London,  1906. — Au.stralia  and  New 
Zealand,  in  ytautbrri's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.     London,  1907. 

Grey  (J.  G.),  Australasia  Old  and  New.     London,  1901. 

Guilfoi/leCW.  R.),  Australian  Plants.     Melbourne,  1911. 

Hardman  (Wm.),  John  M'Douall  Stuart's  Journals  of  Explorations  in  Australia  from 
1858  to  1862.     London,  1866. 

Haukestvorth  (A.),  Australasian  Sheep  and  Wool.     Sydnej',  I'.-ll. 

Hcuton  (J.  H.),  Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates.     Sydney,  1879. 

Howitt  (A.  W.),  The  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia.     London,  1904. 

Jenks  (E.),  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  1911.     (3r<i  ed.)    Cambriiige,  1912. 

Johns  {¥.),  Annual,  showing  notable  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  1st  ed., 
191  >2.     Adelaide,  1912. 

Jose  (A.  W.),  History  of  Auhtralasia.     Sydney  and  London,  1911. 

Keenan(3.  J.),  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Inaugural  Celebrations.    Sydney,  1907. 

Laurie  (J.  S.),  The  Story  of  Australia. 

Lee  (Ida)  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Marriott),  The  Coming  of  the  British  to  Australia,  1788-1829 
London,  1906. 

Lloyd  (A.  D.),  Newest  England  (Australia  and  New  Zealand).     New  York,  1900. 

Ma'rdcn  (J.  H.),  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  The  Father  of  Australia.     Sydney,  1909. 

Mctin  (A.),  Le  Socialisme  sans  doctrines :  la  question  ouvriere  et  la  question  agi-aire 
en  Austral ie  et  Nouvelle  Zeland.     Paris,  1901. 

Moore  (W.  H.),  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  London,  1902. 
2nd  Edition,  Melbourne,  1910. 

Moore  (W.  H.),  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Monjan  (B.  H.),  The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Australia.     London,  1909. 

Mossman  (S.),  Our  Australian  Colonies. 

Nelson  (W.),  Foster  Fraser's  Fallacies.     Sydney,  1910. 

Parkes  (Sir  Henry),  Fifty  years  in  the  making  of  Australian  History.     London,  1892. 

Puhford(E.),  Coinnierci  and  the  Empire.     London,  1903. 

Quick  (Hon.  Sir  J.)  and  Garran  (R.  R),  The  Annotated  Coustitution  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.     Sydney,  1901. 

Quick  (Hon.  Sir  J.)  and  Groom  (Hon.  L.  E.),  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Melbourne,  1904. 

RecZu8(E.),  Geographie  Universelle.    Vol.  XIV.     Paris,  1889. 

Reeves  (W.  P.),  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  2  vols.  London, 
1902. 

Rogers  (J.  D.),  Australia,  in  Lucas's  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies 
Oxford,  1907. 

Rowland  (P.  F.),  The  New  Nation.     London,  1903, 

Rusden{(j.  W.),  The  History  of  Australia.     3  vols.     London,  1SS3. 

Schachner  (R.),  Australien  in  Politik.  Wirtschaft,  Kultur.  Jena,  1909.  Vol.  IL  ;  Jena, 
1911. 

Schmeisser  (K.),  The  Goldfields  of  Australasia.     2  vols.     London,  1899. 

ScoU  (Einest),  Terre  Napoleon ;  a  History  of  French  Explorations  and  Projects  in 
Australia.     London,  1910. 

Scott  (R.  F.),  The  Voyage  of  the  Discovery.     2  vols.     London,  1905. 

Scottish  Agricultural  Commissioners  i?fj;or<.— Australia  .  Its  Land,  conditions,  and 
prospects.    Edinburgh,  1911. 

Searcy  (A.),  In  Au.stralian  Tropics.     London,  1907. 

Semon  (R.),  In  the  Australian  Bush  and  on  the  Coast  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Experiences, 
&c.  of  a  Naturalist.     London,  1899. 

Spcnce  (W_  G.),  Au.stralia's  Awakening.  Sydney,  1909. -History  of  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union.     Sydney  and  Melbourne,  1911. 

Spencer  (W.  B.),  and  Gillen{F.  J.),  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.  London, 
1899— The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.  London,  1904.— Across  Australia. 
London,  1912. 

St.  I/erff/er  (A.),  Australian  Socialism.     London,  1909. 

Taylor  (G.),  Australia  in  its  Physiographic  and  Economic  Aspects.     Oxford,  1911. 

Thomson  (J.  P.),  The  Physical  Geography  of  Australia  (Smithsonian  Report).  Wasliing- 
ton, 1898. 

Tilbey  (A.  W.),  Australasia.     London,  1912. 

Todd  (A.),  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  Colonies.    London,  1867. 

Tregarthen  (G.),  Australian  Commonwealth.     London. 

Turner  (H.  G),  First  Decade  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.     London,  1911 

Vossion(L.),  L  Australie  nouvelle  et  son  Avenir.     Paris,  1902. 

Walker  (H.  de  R.),  Australasian  Democracy.    London,  1897. 

Westgarth  (W.),  Australia. 

Wise(B.  R.),  Commonwealth  of  Australia.     London,  1909. 

Year-Book  of  Australia.     Annual.     Sydney. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Constitution  and  Crovernment. 

New  South  Wales  became  a  British  Possession  in  1788  ;  in  1843  a 
partially  elective  Legislative  Conncil  was  established,  and  in  1855 
responsible  government  was  granted.  The  constitution  is  embodied  in 
the  consolidating  Act  No.  32,  1902.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  second  the  Legislative  Assembl)^  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (59  in  October,  1912), 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly  has  90  members. 
During  1904  the  State  was  divided  into  90  electorates,  each  with  only 
one  member.  Every  man  or  woman  being  a  natural  born  or  naturalised 
subject  above  21  years  of  age,  having  resided  one  year  in  the  State 
and  three  months  in  a  particular  electoral  district,  is  qualified  as  an 
elector  and  is  entitled  to  one  vote  only.  The  duration  of  a  Parliament 
is  not  more  than  three  years.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
are  paid  500^.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  travel 
free  on  Government  railways  and  tramways  in  the  State,  and  are  provided 
with  official  stamped  envelopes  for  the  free  transmission  of  correspondence 
through  the  pest.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  allowed  250^.  per 
annum  in  addition.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  receives 
a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  7iOl. 
per  annum.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  no  allowances 
but  may  travel  free  over  all  Government  railways  and  tramways.  At 
the  general  election  of  1910,  584,353  electors  out  of  844,381  enrolled 
in  contested  districts,  or  69  •20  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll,  voted. 
Included  in  the  foregoing  figures  are  262,154  female  electors  who  voted 
out  of  400,139  enrolled  in  contested  districts.  The  executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

State  of  Parties  (December,  1912)  : — Labour,  46  ;  Liberal,  39  ;  Inde- 
pendent Liberals,  5. 

Governor. — Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  K.C.M.G.,  from  March,  1913.  (Salary 
5,000Z.) 

Lieut. -Governor. — His  Honour  Sir  William  Portus  Cullen,  LL.D.,  Chief 
Justice. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  the  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet 
consisting  of  the  following  members  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  James  Sinclair  Taylor  McGowen. 

Attorney -General. — Hon.  William  Arthur  Holman. 

Colonial  Treasurer. — Hon.  John  Henry  Cann. 

Secretary  for  Public  TForks. — Hon.  Arthur  Hill  Griffith. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Solicitor -General.  —  Hon.  David  Robert  Hall. 

Secretary  for  Mines. — Hon.  Alfred  Edden. 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Industry  and  Public  Instruction. — Hon.  Ambrose 
Campbell  Carmichael. 

Minister  for  Lands  and  Agricrtlture. — Hon.  John  Louis  Trefle. 

Vice-Preside7itofthe  Executive  Council. — Hon.  Fredei-ick  Flowers,  M.L.C. 

The  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice  has  a  salary  of  1,520Z.,  and 
the  other  ministers,  except  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  of 
1,370/.  The  Premier  has  an  additional  salary  of  500/.  The  salary  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  is  800/. 
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A (jcnl- General  in  London.- 
Secretary.— "Y.  G.  White. 


-T.  A.  Cotrhlaii,  I.S.O. 


Local.  Goveknment, 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1906,  tlie  system  of  Local  Govern- 
ment has  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Western  Land  Division.  The  190  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  which 
existed  under  the  Act  of  1867,  still  remain  under  the  title  of  municipalities, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  134  new  corporate  bodies  have  been  established, 
which  are  called  shires.  .   . 

Under  the  1867  Act  the  State  grants  an  endowment  to  every  munici- 
pality for  a  period  of  15  years  after  its  incorporation  as  follows:  For  each 
of  the  first  5  years  a  sum  equal  to  the  local  revenue  raised  during  the  past 
year,  in  each  of  the  next  5  years  one  moiety,  and  in  each  of  the  next  5 
years  a  fourth  of  the  amount  raised  by  general  rates.  Under  the  1906 
Act,  however,  municipalities  which  are  not  entitled  to  a  subsidy  under 
the  ori'J-inal  Act  may  receive  endowments  up  to  3s.  4rf.  in  the  £  on  the 
general^rate.  Shires  receive  endowments  when  the  receipts  from  general 
rates  are  insufficient  to  meet  requirements.  All  persons  who  are  owners, 
occupiers,  or  lessees,  whether  male  or  female,  in  any  municipality  or 
shire,  and  paying  rates,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  aldermen  or 
councillors. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  310,367  square  miles, 
into  various  districts  for  departmental  purposes 
division  being  that  into  141  counties. 

The  population  (including  aborigines)  at  five  consecutive  censuses  was 


The  State  is  divided 
the    most    important 


Year 


1871 
1881 
*  1891 
1901 
1911 


Males 


Females 


275,551 
411,149 
612,562 
712,456 
858,850 


228,430 
340,319 
519,672 

646,677 
789,896 


Total 


503,981 

751,468 

1,132,234 

1,359,133 

1,648,746 


Pop.  per 
square  mile 


1-62 
2-42 
3-65 
4-38 
5-32 


Average  in- 
crease percent, 
per  annum. 


3-7 
4-1 
4-2 
1-8 
2-0 


The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1912,  was  1,729.765. 

According  to  the  race  or  origin,  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1911  (exclusive  of  aborigines)  :— New  South  Wales,  74-51  ;  other  Common- 
wealth States,  9-67;  New  Zealand,  0-85;  English,  7-49;  Irish,  2-85 ; 
Scotch,  1-91;  Welsh,  0*27  ;  other  British  subjects,  0-45  ;  total  British  sub- 
jects, 98-00.  Chinese,  0-47  ;  German,  0-45  ;  other  foreigners,  0-99  ;  total 
foreigners,  1-91.  Born  at  sea,  0-09.  Aborigines :— Males,  1,152;  females, 
860  ;  total,  2,012.  .     ,    ,• 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  (not  including 
aborigines)  was  distributed  thus  at  the  census  of  1901  :— 


Professional     .... 
Domestic  (receiving  remuneration) 
Commerce  and  Trade 
Transport  and  Communication 


41,384 
72,818 
77,664 
43,867 


i 
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Industries        .         .  .         , 

Primary    Producers    (Agricultural, 

Mining,  &c.) 
Indefinite         .         .         .         .          , 


Pastoral,    Dairying 


Total  workers 


146,688 

172,854 
9,524 

564,799 


The  number  of  persons  classed  as  'dependents'  warn  787,798,  of  whom 
13,760  were  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity. 

The  census  population  of  Sydney  (1911),  including  suburbs  and  shipping, 
was  636,353.  Of  the  country  towns  Newcastle,  including  suburbs,  at  the 
census  of  1911  had  55,380  ;  Bathurst,  8,575  ;  Goulburn,  10,023  ;  Parramatta, 
12,465  ;  Broken  Hill,  30,972;  Maitland  (East  and  West),  11,313  ;  Albury, 
6,309  ;  Granville,  7,231  ;  Lithgow,  8,196  ;  \Yagga  Wagga,  6,419  ;  Tamworth, 
7,145  ;  Orange  and  East  Orange,  6,721 ;  and  Gralton  and  South  Grafton,  5,888. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  live  years  : 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Illegitimate 

2,969 
2,932 

2,879 
2,900 
2,949 

Total 
Deaths 

Excess  of 
Births 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

12,189 
12,642 
13,048 
14,294 
15,267 

42,195 
42,525 
43,769 
45,533 
47,677 

16,410 
16,090 
15,840 
16,191 
17,179 

25,785 
26,435 
27,929 
29,342 
30,498 

The  increase  in  population  between  the  census  of  1901  and  that  of  1911  was 
291,337.      Towards  this  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  contributed  247,871. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  for 
Hve  years,  making  allowance  for  those  unrecorded  : — 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Immigrants  by  sea  . 
Emigrants        ,, 

98,275 
82,946 

100,856 
94,452 

106,310 
98,025 

111,525 
102,205 

141,667 
117,152 

Excess  of  immigrants  by  sea 

15,329 

6,404 

8,285 

9,320 

24,515 

In  December,  1905,  N-ew  South  Wales  revived  the  policy  of  assisted 
immigration,  and  assisted  pas.sages  are  now  granted  enabling  female  domesiic 
servants,  agriculturalists,  and  other  workers  to  emigrate  from  the  United 
Kingdom  at  fares  ranging  from  3^.  to  61.,  6/.  to  91.,  and  8^.  to  111.  respcc 
tively.  Assistance  is  also  given  to  immigrants  from  other  countries.  Five 
hundred  and  ninety  assisted  persons  arrived  in  1906,  2,917  during  1907, 
3,048  in  1908,  4,308  in  1909,  5,058  in  1910,  and  9,922  in  1911. 

Religion. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1862.  The  clergy 
who  received  State  aid  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  now  survive,  still  re- 
ceive that  aid. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  State  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops  in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  There  were  in  1911  six  dioceses.  The  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  administered  by  the  Bishops  of  seven  dioceses 
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under  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
of  churclies  : — 


The  following  table  shows  the  statistics 


Denoiiunation 

Clergy  i 
1911 

Adherents  1 
Census  1911 j 

Denomination 

Clergv  1 
1911 

Adlierents 
Census  1911 

Church  of  England    . 
Roman  Catholic 
Presbj'terian     . 
Methodists 
Congregational . 
Baptist 
Lutherans . 

491 

36t) 

215 

243 

71 

57 

8 

734,000 
412,013 
182,911 
151,274 

22,655     ( 

20,679 
7,087 

Unitarians 
Hebrew 

Salvation  Army- 
Others 

Total      . 

1 

6 

18 

65 

844 

7,660 

7,413 

100,198 

1,541 

1,646,7342 

1  Licensed  to  i)erform  marriages. 

-  Aborigines  and  persons  in  Federal  capital  territory  not  included. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  under  State  control,  and  instruction  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  ;  in  State  Primary  and  Superior  public  schools 
education  is  free. 

There  were  during  1910,  3,257  Government  schools,  divided  into 
3,464  departments,  and  classified  as  follows  :— High  schools  5;  public 
schools  1,959;  half-time  schools  306;  provisional  schools  485;  house-to- 
house  schools  9  ;  evening  schools  42  ;  subsidised  schools  448  ;  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools  3  ;  total  3,257  schools.  During  1910  there  were  243,839 
children  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  157,498,  with  5,900  teachers. 
In  1910  the  expenditure  on  Public  Instruction  was  1,191,713Z. 

Of  private  schools  at  the  end  of  1910  there  Avere  774,  ^vith  59,247  pupils 
and  3,602  teachers,  of  which  394  were  Roman  Catholic  Denominational 
Schools  having  1,985  teachers  and  44,249  pupils. 

The  University  of  Sydney,  founded  in  1850,  receives  from  Government  a 
yearly  subsidy,  amounting,  with  special  aid,  to  18,8001.  in  1910.  The  total 
revenue  for  1910  was  64,305^.  There  were  1,357  students  and,  in  addition 
to  6  honorary  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  106  professors,  lecturers,  &c.  There 
are  3  theological  colleges  and  a  college  for  women,  unsectarian,  affiliated  to 
the  University.  The  Technical  College,  with  branch  schools,  comprising 
classes  in  agriculture,  physics,  applied  mechanics,  &c.,  had  a  total  enrolment 
of  22,822  in  1910. 

Old  Age,  Invalidity  and  Accident  Pensions. 

In  Australia  the  old  age  pension  law  grants  (subject  to  conditions 
as  to  birth,  residence,  and  character)  a  pension  of  26Z.  a  year  to  every 
person  over  65  years  of  age,  or  over  60  if  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  injury 
from  earning  a  living.  The  amount  of  the  peusion  is  diminished  by  one 
pound  for  every  pound  of  income  which  the  pensioner  receives  from  other 
sources  above  261,  and  by  one  pound  for  every  lOZ.  over  501.  of  property  the 
pensioner  possesses.  In  the  year  1909-10,  27,306  pensioners  received 
590,400/.  in  New  South  Wjiles.  Since  July  1,  1909,  old  age  pensions  have 
been  paid  throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  on 
December  13,  1912,  30,202  pensions  were  current. 

Invalidity  and  Accident  Pensions  are  paid  to  persons  over  the  age  of  16 
years  who  are  permanently  incai)acitated  and  who  are  not  receiving  an  old 
age  pension.  From  Dec."  15,  1910,  the  payment  of  these  pensions  was 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  5,028  persons  were  in  receipt 
of  the  benefits  on  December  13,  1912. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Magistrates,  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges.  Prisoners  charged  with 
offences  bearing  sentences  of  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  are  tried 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  either  at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  Prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  must  be  tried  before 
the  Supreme  Court.     There  is  a  special  Court  to  deal  with  children. 

In  the  Sydney  metropolitan,  Newcastle,  and  Broken  Hill  districts  police 
courts  are  presided  over  by  stipendiary  magistrates  ;  in  other  districts,  police 
magistrates  and  honorary  justices  of  the  peace  adjudicate.  The  licensinor  of 
houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  is  transacted  by 
magistrates  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

In  1910  there  were  63,671  convictions  before  magistrates  ;  and  546  dis- 
tinct persons  were  convicted  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  at  Central  Criminal 
and  Circuit  Courts. 

There  are  in  all  30  gaols.  On  December  31 ,  1910,  there  were  1,238  prisoners 
in  confinement. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  net  revenue  for. years  ended  Juno  30  : — 


From 
Taxation 

From 

From  Mis- 

Year 

Land  Revenue 

Business 

cellaneons 

Total 

Undertakings 

Sources i 

Net  Revenue 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907-8 

1,077,534 

1,781,062 

6,853,315 

4,248,852 

13,960,763 

1908-0 

907,240 

1,778,002 

6,998,180 

3,941,640 

13,625,071 

1009-10 

1,223,521 

1,719,920 

7,567,205 

4,029,361 

14,540,073 

1010-11 

1,027,510 

1,836,300 

8,378,448 

2,506,776 

13,839,139 

1011-12 

1,S85,G53 

1,609,248 

9,123,449 

3,098,466 

15,776,816 

1  Including  balance  of  revenue  collected  witliin  the  State  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  heading  '  Business  Undertakings'  is  included  revenue  from 
railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  Sydney  Harbour  Trust. 

The  control  of  the  customs  and  excise  having  passed  to  the  Common- 
wealth Government  on  January  1,  1901,  the  taxation  is  obtained  from  stamp 
duties,  land  tax,  income  tax,  and  licences. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  expenditure  exclusive  of  expenditure 
from  loans  : — 


Year 

ended 

30th 

June 


1907-8 

1903-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 


Interest  on 
i  Railways  Public  Debt 
'       and  (Funded 

■Tramways  and 

i  Unfunded) 


£ 

3,503,905 
4,145,383 
4,292,070 
4,814,990 
5,428,086 


£ 

2,986,844 
3,116,057 
3,117,472 
3,227.316 
3.430,096 


Public 
Debt 
Redemp- 
tions 


£ 

406,145 
478,791 
421,034 
409,349 
436,921 


Instruc- 
tion 
Primary  > 


\     Total  1 
Other     i       Net 
Services  1  Expendi- 
ture 


£  £ 

966,253  4,236,490 
1,001,026,  4,141,350 
1,059,379  4,152,490 
1,110,237  4,236,646 
1,284.0601  4,606,038 


£ 
1 2,090,(543 
12,882.607 
13,042.445 
13,807.538 
15,277,001 


1  The  expenditure  shown  for  the  years  1907-8  to  1911-12  is  excln.'^ive  of  transfers  from 
Revenue  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  and  the  Closer  Settlement  Fund,  the  resiiective 
amounts  being  as  follows:— To  Public  Works  Fund,  1907-8,  1,404  079/.  ;  1908-9  809  561/  • 
1909-10,  911,177/.  ;  1910-11.  636:i53/.  :  1911-12,  638,729/  ;  to  Clo.^er  Settlement  Fund' 
1907-8,  200,000/.  ;  1908-9,  l,000,nuO/.  ;  1909-10,  235,000/.  ;  1910-11,  nil  ;  1911-12.  nil. 

The   estimated    revenue    in    1912-13 
16,149,636Z. 


is    16,471,013/.,    and  expenditure, 
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The  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  on  June  30,  1912,  was  100,052,635/.,  with 
mean  rate  of  interest  3-46  per  cent.  Of  this  amount  about  85  per 'cent, 
has  been  spent  on  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  water  supply, 
sewerage  and  Harbour  Trust,  controlled  by  Boards.  The  net  return  from 
these  services  for  the  year  1911-12  was  equal  to  4-21  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  ;  or  3-36  per  cent,  of  the  existing  Public  Debt,  exclusive  of 
Treasury  bills  in  aid  of  deficiency  of  revenue. 

The  expenditure  from  loans,  exclusive  of  redem j)tions,  up  to  Jane  30,  1912, 
has  been  :  Railways  and  tramways,  62,011, 230Z.  ;  telegraphs  and  telephones', 
including  offices,  1,761,845/.;  water  supply  and  sewerage,  15,853,253/.; 
other  works  and  services,  19,784,986/.;  total,  99,411,314/. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows  for  the  municipal  year  1910  : — 


- 

Assessed 
Annual  Value 

Estimated 

Capital  Value  of 

all  Property  in 

Municipalities 

£ 
52,142,200 
59,175,874 

Revenue 

Expendi- 
ture 

Loans  Out- 
standing 

City  of  Sydney     . 
Si;burbs 

£ 
2,346,399- 
3,989,766 

£ 
578,116 
453,. 81 8 

£ 

578,985 
454,878 

1,0.33,863 
573,473 

£ 
3,231,900 
809,1.58 

Metropolitan 
Country 

6,336,165 
3,099,987 

9,436,152 

111,318,074 
45,824,999 

1,031,434 

579,117 

4,041,058 
643,950 

Total      . 

157,143,043 

1,610,-551 

1,007,-336 

4,685,008 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  134   .shires   (area,  182,110  .square  miles) 
during  1910,  were  as  follows  : — 

Unimproved  Capital  Value,  89,935,912/  ;  Revenuo,  794,374/.  ;  Expenditure,  765,032/. 
For  Defence  see  under  CoimnoniveaUh  of  Australia.  A  naval  estab- 
lishment, the  main  works  of  which  are  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  has 
been  completed.  Sydney  is  the  headquarters  of  the  squadron  in 
Australian  waters,  and  has  a  dockyard,  naval  coaling  station,  and  victual- 
ling and  other  stores.  The  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  State  is  borne  by 
the   Commonwealth   Government. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 
In  1911-12  there  were  3,629,170  acres  under  crops.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  total  area  of  the  State  is  under  forest.  The  cultivated  land  is  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  small  holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The  State  is 
divided  into  three  divisions— the  Eastern,  Central  and  Western.  The  Dis- 
tricts in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions  are,  for  the  purpose  of  local  ad- 
ministration, grouped  into  12  Land  Board  Districts,  which  .are  sub-divided 
into  88  Land  Districts.  The  Western  Division  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Western  Land  Board — consisting  of  three  Commissioners — and  the  head 
offices  of  the  Lands  Department  and  Wester Ji  Land  Board  offices  are  in 
Sydney.  In  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions  there  are  a  number  of  tenures 
under  which  land  may  be  acquired,  those  of  most  interest  to  intending 
settlers  being  Conditional  Purchase  (with  which  is  associated  Conditional 
Lease),  Homestead  Selection,  Settlement  Lease,  Conditional  Purchase  Lease, 
and  Settlement  Purchase.  Conditional  Purchase  and  Conditional  Lease:— 
The  Statutory  price  of  Crown  lands  available  for  residential  Conditional  Pur- 
chase is  1/.  per  acre,  but  Crown  Lands  may  be  specially  classified  at  prices 
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either  above  or  below  that  amount.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  is  required,  and 
the  balance  is  payable  in  regular  instalments  after  the  third  year,  and  may 
extend  over  a  period  exceeding  30  years,  interest  being  charged  at  the 
rate  of  2|  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  balance  only.  The  selector  must 
reside  on  his  holding  for  the  first  10  years,  and  certain  improvements  must 
be  carried  out.  Rouiesfxad  Selection:  —This  tenure  is  practically  a  perpetual 
lease,  and  otfers  special  advantages  to  the  man  Avith  small  means,  as  the  land 
may  be  held  for  the  first  six  years  at  the  low  rental  of  1|  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  value.  After  issue  of  the  Crown  grant,  or  after  expiration  of  first 
six  years  if  the  grant  be  not  previously  issued,  the  annual  rental  is  2^  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  Settlement  Lease  : — This  has  a  term  of 
40  years  and  the  lessee  must  reside  on  the  land  during  its  currency.  After 
the  first  five  years  a  Homestead  Grant  of  1,280  acres  may  be  obtained  of  that 
part  of  the  lease  on  which  the  dwelling-house  is  situated.  Conditional 
Purchase  Lease: — This  tenure  is  especially  attractive  to  the  land  seeker  with 
small  capital.  The  lease  has  a  term  of  40  years — rental  2^  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  value — but  may  be  converted  at  any  time  into  a  Conditional  Purchase 
and  thus  be  put  on  a  freehold  basis.  Settlement  Purchase : — This  form  of 
holding  arises  when  large  private  estates  are  resumed  by  the  Crown  and  made 
available  in  blocks,  each  one  of  which  is  intended  to  support  a  family  in 
comfort.  A  ten  years'  residence  condition  is  attached  and  instalments  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  38  years,  after  which  the  purchase  becomes  freehold. 
Homestead  selections  and  settlement  leases  may  be  converted  into  con- 
ditional purchases  or  conditional  purcliase  leases. 

In  the  Western  Division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral  tenants, 
mainly  for  grazing,  but  small  areas  in  or  near  townships  are  leased  for  special 
purposes. 

The  following  are  the  chief  features  of  the  Act  of  1901,  which  governs  the 
administration  of  the  western  lands  :— 

(1)  Tenure  of  Western  Leaseholds  extended  to  June  30,  1943,  subject  to 
resumption  of  one-eighth  of  the  total  area ;  and  all  new  leases  are  made  to 
expire  on  the  same  date.  (2)  Occupation  Licenses  are  held  as  Annual 
Tenures — out  of  which  Western  Lands  Leases  may  be  granted.  (3)  Im- 
provements on  the  land  at  date  of  granting  of  the  Leases  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown  on  the  expiration  of  the  Leases,  but  the  Lessees  have 
tenant  right  in  all  authorised  improvements.  (4)  Rent-minimum  2'?.  Qd. 
per  square  mile  ;  maximum  Id.  per  sheep  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 

The  total  land  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  on  .Tune  30,  1911, 
was  54,115,203  acres.  The  tolal  land  occupied  under  leases  of  various  kinds 
was  125,771,584  acres.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  holdings 
of  1  acre  and  upwards  for  years  ended  March  31: — 


Acreage 

1903 

1904 
19,774 

1905 

190G 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1  to  15  acres. 

18,956 

20,584 

21,270 

22,004 

23,591 

24,133 

25,012 

26,021 

27,071 

16  to  200 

29,493 

.30,117 

30,261 

30,402 

30,744 

30,908 

31,014 

31,296 

31,406 

31,342 

201  to  400      . 

9,069 

9,. 391 

9,582 

9,790 

10,070 

10,451 

10.032 

10,884 

11,278 

ll.f.SO 

401  to  1,000  . 

8,634 

R,762 

9,011 

9,171 

9,481 

9.874 

10,061 

10,573 

10,959 

11,629 

1,001  to  2,000 

2,961 

8,046 

3,161 

3,363 

3,519 

3,587 

3,782 

3,869 

4,142 

4,484 

2,001  to  10,000       . 

2,276 

2,308 

2,351 

2,420 

2,479 

2,593 

2,705 

2,831 

2,991 

3,319 

10,001  and  upwards 

73S 

730 

722 
75,672 

720 

729 

728 
81,732 

718 

710 

706 

708 

Total     . 

72,127 

74,128 

77,136 

79,026 

83,045 

85,175 

87,503 

90,233 
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The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  five  j'^ears 
and  the  crops  produced  were  as  follow  :■ 


Wheat 


Acres    1     Bush.        Acres    '     Bush.        Acres        Bush. 
Grain  .  I,.394,056!l5,483,276  1,990,180  28,532,029  2,128,826  27,913,547 


/ 

iHay    .      490,828 


Acres 
2,380,710 


Maize     Grain . 

/Grain. 
Barley  { 

iHay    . 

(  Grain    . 
O-vts  { 

I  Hay      . 
Potatoes    . 
Lucerne  (Hay) 

Tobacco   . 


Tons. 
426,916 
Bush. 

180.812  5,216,038 
166,538 
Tons.     I 


Tons  I      Tons 

380,784       565,549     422,973 j      467,669:    440,243 
'     Bush.  !      Bush. 


9,  .51 

1,.566 

59,881 

169,441 j 

26,3011 
54,061  j 

618 


l,757i 
Bush. 
1,119,558: 
Tons 

186,243 

71,794' 

115,088 

Cwts.    i 

3,8381 


212,797 
15,091 

7,U9S,i^53 
272,663 

Tons 

1,844 

2,451 

Bush. 

81,452 

1,966,586! 

Tons      ! 

178,968 

255,781 

35,725 

100,143 

68,995 

157,331 

Cwts.     1 

959 

6,498 

7,0b2'        82,0051 

j      Tons    , 

1,014  1,128 

Bush 
77,9911  1,702,706 

Tons 

142.8051      193,064 

44'.452i      121,033 

70,5.59!      179,860 

'      Cwts. 

1,096  8,513 


167,781 
10,803 

1,246 

71,110 

147,647 
43,148 
63,824 

1,501 


Bush. 

25,088,102 

Tons 

423,262 

Bush. 

4,. 507, 342 

129,008 

Tons 

1,267 
Bush. 
1,155,164 
Tons 
155,646 
75,166 
147,423 
Cwts. 
15,045 


— 

Cane-sugar 

Grapes 

Year 

ended 

31  March 

Total 
Area 

Acres 
17,953 
16,981 
14,937 
14,736 
14,375 

Tons 

277,390 
144,760 
131,081 
160,311 

147,799 

Total 
Area 

Wines             Brandy 

Table  Fruit 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Acres 
8,483 
8,251 
8,330 
8,321 
8,231 

Gallons            Gallons 

778,500        28,887 
736,262        29,953 
808,870        26,439 
805,600        32,750 
850,210         24,247 

Tons 
2,948 
3,150 
4,181 
3,914 
'      4,223 

The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  orange.  There 
were  in  March,  1912,  20,423  acres  under  citrus  fruit,  with  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  946,196  bushels  of  oranges,  256,433  bushels  of  lemons,  475,121 
bushels  of  mandarins,  and  4,560  busliels  of  other  citrus  fruit. 

In  1911-12  the  State  had  44,982,637  sheep,  3,182,939  cattle,  688,414 
horses  371,093  pigs.  The  production  of  wool  as  in  the  grease  in  1905, 
297  154  000  lbs.,  in  1906,  325,441,000  lbs.,  in  1907,  367,446,000  lbs.,  in 
1908,  338,129,000  lbs.,  in  1909,  370,808,000  lbs.,  in  1910,  415,338,000  lbs., 
and  in  1911,  371,546,000  lbs. 

There  were  154,372  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursiiits 
during  the  year  1911-12. 

There  is  a  Forest  Conservation  Department.  The  timber  reserves,  in 
which  State  forests  are  included,  cover  an  area  of  7,379,395  acres.  The 
revenue  from  royalties,  licences,  &c.,  amounted  in  1907  to  55,730L  ;  in 
1908  to  57,129Z.  ;  in  1909  to  57,241Z.  ;   in  1910  to  81,837Z.,  and  in  1911  to 

90,318Z. 

IT.  MiNE.s   AND    Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales.     The   following  table 

shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  won  in   New  South  Wales  since  its 

discovery  in  1851  :  — 


PRODTTCTTON  AND   INDUSTRY 


f>  1  f) 
o  I  o 


Periods 

Weight 

Value 

UZ. 

£ 

1S51-1900 

13,118,350 

48,422,001 

1901-190-, 

1,353,52(1 

4,813,285 

1906 

302,556 

1,078,  J- 66 

1907 

289,043 

1.050,730 

1908 

261,683 

954,854 

1909 

238,047 

869,546 

1910 

224,815 

802,211 

1911 

215,274 

769,353 

1912 

200,243 

702,129 

Total 

16,203,543 

59,462,975 

Most  of  the  gold  won  in  the  State  is  received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage.  The 
value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  and  ore  obtained  to  the  end  of  1911  was 
54,739,723/.  In  1911,  1,767,496  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at 
177,095?,,  and  338,469  tons  of  silver-lead  ore  and  metal,  altogether  valued  at 
2,265, 669Z.  The  value  of  copper  raised  in  1911  was  590,102/.  The  estimated 
value  of  copper  raised  from  its  discovery  in  1858  until  the  end  of  1911 
is  11,204,311/.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin  since  the  mines 
were  opened  in  1872  has  been  8,989,535/.,  the  value  in  1911  l)eing  307,089/. 
In  1911  there  were  135  coal  mines,  employing  17,657  men  ;  the  quantity  of 
coal  raised  in  1911  was  8,691,604  tons,  valued  at  3,167,165/.  The  estimated 
value  of  coal  raised  to  the  close  of  1911  amounted  to  65,427,673/.  There 
are  34  smelting  furnaces  and  ore-dressing  establishments  giving  employment 
to  3,367  hands,  i)rincipally  for  the  smelting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ores. 
Tlie  output  of  zinc  (sjielter  and  eoncentvares)  in  1911  was  516,378  tons, 
valued  at  1,414,980/.  ;  and  of  lead,  17,276  tons,  valued  at  209,784/.  Between 
1901  and  1911  the  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in  N.S.W.  increased  from 
5,680,739/.  to  9,758,006/. 

III.   Manufactures. 

The  following  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  value  of  lands  and  buildings,  machinery,  implements  and  other  plant 
invested   is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1911. 


Value  of 
Investments 

Classification 

No.   of 
Works  1 

Hands 

(Lands, 
Buildings, 
Machinery, 

I'lant,  &e.) 

Treating  raw  pastoral  products 

272 

3,890 

615,631 

Oils  and  fats,  animal,  vegHtahle,  &g.     . 

48 

889 

448,626 

Processes  in  stone,  clay,  glass,  &c. 

310 

5,717 

1,849,467 

Working  in  wood 

661 

8,164 

1,117,473 

Metal  works,  machinery,  &c 

509 

22,860 

4,634,265 

Connected  with  food  and  drink,  &c. 

773 

14,087 

4,882,854 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics  and  materials    . 

981 

26,496 

880,725 

Books,  paper,  printing  and  engraving   . 

435 

9,124 

1,396,.530 

Musical  and  scientific  instruments 

24 

483 

42,375 

Vehicles  and  fittings,  saddlery,  harness.  &p. 

384 

4.415 

292,444 

Ship  and  boat-building  .          .... 

41 

2,429 

966,887 

Furniture,  bedding  and  upholstery 

197 

3,534 

121,148 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  by-products 

82 

1,461 

318.267 

Heat,  light  and  power 

191 

2,928 

3,406,878 

Other  works 

134 

2,300 

203,517 

Total 

5,043 

108,777 

20,637,087 

1  Exclusive  of  small  establishments  employing  less  than  4  hands.  Milliners,  dress- 
makers and  tailors  formerly  not  eniimerated,  as  well  as  home  workers  regularly  employed 
in  connection  with  factories,  are  included  in  the  total. 
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Commerce  and  Communications. 

The  external  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  exclusive  of  inter-State 
trade,  is  included  in  the  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Commonwealth, 
The  total  commerce  of  the  State,  including  inter-State  trade,  for  5  years  is 
siven  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 


1908 
1909 
1910 -^ 
19112 


Total 
Imports 


37,642,746 
38,034,962 
23,238,993 
27,343,428 


Home  Produce 
Exported 


32,420,066^ 
33,446,016^ 
27,677,088 
27,491,326 


Other  Produce 
Exported 


8,565,693 
8,391,381 
4,358,363 
4,670,075 


Total  Exports 


40,985,759 
41,837.397 
32,035,451 
32,161,401 


1  The  export  of  domestic  produce  to  other  Australian  States  is  estimated. 
-  These  figures  relate   to  Oversea  trade  only,  as  the  Inter-State  transfers  were  not 
collected  after  September  13,  1910,  and  complete  returns  are  therefore  not  available. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  coal,  wool,  butter, 
wheat,  flour,  fruit,  timber,  meat  (frozen  and  preserved),  hides  and  skins, 
tallow,  leather,  cocoa  nut  oil. 

Nearly  all  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  were, 
on  June  30,  1912,  195^  miles  open  for  traffic,  the  capital  cost  being  5,664, 324Z. 
The  gross  earnings  for  1911-12  were  1,581,393/.  ;  the  working  expenses, 
1,331°413Z.  ;  and  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  revenue  84-19. 
There  were,  besides,  7  miles  of  privately-owned  tramways. 

For  Skipping,  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  see  under  CommomveaUh 
of  Australia. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  and  bullion  (gold)  issued  at 
the  Royal  Branch  Mint.  Sydney,  during  five  years,  was  :— 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Australian  silver  coin  to  the  value  of  264,750/. 
and  Bronze  coin  valued  at  10,590/.  were  issued  to  31st  December,  1911. 

The  average  assets  of  the  banks  (16  in  1911)  trading  in  New  South  Wales, 
according  to '^returns  relating  to  operations  within  the  State  for  the  last 
quarter  of  each  of  the  five  years,  were  ;— 


MONEY   AND    CREDIT 


815 


Notes  and 

Notes  and 

Balances 

Year 

Coin 

Bullion 

Landed 

Bills  dis- 

Bills of 

due  from 

Total 

Property 

counted, 

j     other 

other 

Assets 

£ 

£ 

£ 

&c. 

!    Banks 

Banks 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907 

9,342.631 

209,454 

1,746,940 

37,244,216 

t    359,038 

443,636 

49,345,915 

1908 

9,350,942 

249,924 

1,793,518 

39,213,472 

\    388,925 

431,377 

51,428,158 

1909 

10,521,262 

106,489 

1,814,351 

38.485,738 

'    374,522 

522,182 

51,914,494 

1910 

13,527,019 

197,266 

1,822,997 

40,854,690 

906.857 

675,702 

58,276,2781 

1911 

12,841,780 

1!S4,047 

1,887,261 

46,916,008 

292,854 

590,269 

64,881,499  2 

1  Including  291,747Z.  Australian  notes.  -  Including  2,168.380  Australian  notes. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  (exclusive  of  those  to  shareholders)  were  :— 


I 


Voar 


1907 
190S 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 


Bills  in 
Circula- 
tion 


bearing       l^^aring  In- 


Interest 


£ 
1,756,696 
1,759,020 
1,758,913 
2,243,128 
400,7841 


£ 
263,018 
294,998 
315,916 
370,199 
411,792 


£ 
18,729,709 
17,051,589 
20,198,450 
24,068,552 
27,050,686 


terest 


£ 
24,034,857 
2r),Q.-)S,29S 
25,026,547 
27,824,972 
30,089,470 


Total 
Deposits 


£ 

42,764.506 
43,909,887 
46,124,997 
51,893,524 
57,140,1.^6 


Balances 

due  to 

other 

Banks 


£ 
153,186 
176,122 
131,067 
160,237 
396,822 


Total 
Liabilitios 


£ 

44,937,466 
46,140.027 
48.330^893 
54,667.088 
58,349;554 


1  Tlie  decrease  is  due  to  the  issue  of  Federal  notes. 

Of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  established  in  1832,  the 
Governor  is  president,  and  the  management  is  vested  in  thirteen  trustees. 
Resides  the  head  office  and  7  branches  in  Sydne}'  and  suburbs  there  are  19 
branches  in  the  country  districts. 

The  Government  Savings  Bank,  established  in  1871,  was  reorganised  by 
an  Act  passed  in  1906,  by  which  it  was  placed  under  three  commissioners. 
Its  business  is  carried  on  in  two  separate  departments— the  Savings  Bank 
Department  and  the  Advance  Department,  the  former  of  which  receives  and 
invests  deposits,  and  pays  interest  on  amounts  not  exceeding  500Z.,  while  to 
the  latter  has  been  handed  over  the  administration  of  the  State  system  of 
loans  to  agriculturists,  formerly  vested  in  an  Advance  to  Settlers  Board. 
The  number  of  branches  open  on  the  31st  December,  1911,  was  37,  and  the 
number  of  post  office  agencies  in  conjunction  therewith  was  613. 

Statistics  of  both  are  given  below  : — 


Year 


Nuni'f.er  of  Depositors  j     Amount  on  Dec.  31      j  Average  per  Depositor 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


421,928 
431,727 
460,251 
498,658 
544,023 


17,530,157 
18,805,280 
20,150,574 
22,453,923 
25,361,538 


£. 

■1. 

d. 

41 

10 

11 

43 

11 

2 

43 

15 

7 

45 

0 

7 

46 

12 

4 

There  are  also  banks  in  connection  with  Limited  Liability  Companies. 
The  amount  of  deposits  in  these  institutions  in  December,  1911,  was 
251,857/.  (exclusive  of  deposits  in  Benelfit,  Building,  and  Investment 
SocietiesV 
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Norfolk  Island,  29°  S.  latitude,  103°  E.  longitude,  area  10  square  miles,  population 
0tl7,  administered  since  1003  by  an  executive  council  of  a  President,  two  elected  and  four 
appointed  members.  Lord  Howe  Island,  31°  30'  S.,  150°  E.,  population  107.  Both  are 
administered  by  the  (lovernraent  of  New  South  Wales,  but  the  latter  island  is,  while  the 
former  is  not,  politically  connected  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Official  Year-Book  of  New  South  Wales.  Published  annually  by  Government 
Statistician.     Sydney. 

New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.  Published  annually  by  Government  Statistican. 
Sydney. 

Statistical  Bulletin  of  New  South  Wales.  Published  monthly.  Government  Statis- 
tician.    Sydney. 

Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Statistics.— Preliminary  Tables  and  Reports,  1909-10.— 
Published  by  Government  Statistician.     Sydney. 

A  Guide  for  Immigrants  and  Settlers.  Issued  by  Intelligence  Department,  Sydney. 
111.     1906. 

Australian  Historical  Society  Journal.     Quarterly.     Sydney. 

Official  Reports  of  Railway  Commissioners  :  Mines  Department  ;  Department  of  Lands; 
Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Public  Works  ;  Public  Instruction  ;  Board  of  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  :  Svdney  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners.     Published  annually.     Sydney. 

David  (T.  W.  Edgeworth),  New  South  Wales,  Historical,  Physiographical  and  Economic. 
Melbourne  and  London,  lOTJ. 


VICTORIA 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Victoria,  formerly  a  portion  of  New  South  M'^ales,  was,  in  1851, 
proclaimed  a  separate  colony,  with  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council, 
and  in  18.55  responsible  self-government  was  conferred.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers.  By  an  Act  of 
1906,  separate  representation  of  State  public  servants  was  abolished, 
and  the  upper  house  now  consists  of  34  members,  elected  for  six  years, 
and  the  lower  of  65,  elected  for  three  years  (unless  sooner  dissolved). 
Members  of  the  Council  must  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  50Z.  for  one  year  prior  to  their  election  ;  and  electors 
must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of  property  of  the  rateable  value 
of  101.  per  annum  if  derived  from  freehold,  or  of  151.  if  derived  from 
leasehold  or  the  occupation  of  rented  property.  No  electoral  property 
qualification  is  required  for  graduates  of  I'ritish  or  Colonial  universities, 
matriculated  students  of  the  Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion 
of  any  denomination,  certificated  teachers,  lawyers,  medical  practitioners, 
and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  active  and  retired.  One-half  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  retire  every  three  years.  The  members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualification,  and  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  no  person  may  vote  in  more  than  one 
district,  nor  twice  in  the  same  district.  The  franchise  was  conferred  on 
women  by  the  Adult  Suffrage  Act  of  1908.  Clergymen  of  any  religious 
denomination  are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council 
or  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  300Z.  per  annum,  and  members  of  both  Houses 
have  free  passes  over  all  the  railways. 

(Governor. — Hon.  Sir  John  Michael  Fleetwood  Fuller,  Bart,  K.C.M.G. 
(Salary  5,000Z.) 

Lieutenant  Governor. — Hon.  Sir  John  Madden,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  as.sisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers. 
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The  Ministry,  October,  1912,  i«  as  follows: — 

Premier  and   Treasurer. — Hon.  W,  A.  Watt,  M.L.A. 

Chief  Sccretarij,  and  Minister  of  Labour. — Hon.  J.  Murray,  ]\l.L.A. 

Minister  of  Water  Supply  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  Gcor^i^e  Graham,  M.L.  A. 

Minister  of  Lands. — Hon.  Hugh  McKeiizie,  M.L.A. 

Minister  cf  Railways,  Mines  and  Forests. — Hon.  Peter  McBride,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Education.— Hon.  A.  A.  Billson,  M.L.A. 

Attorney  •  General  ajul  Solicitor -General. — Hon.  James  D.  Brown,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Public  JForks  and  Public  Health.  — Hon.  W.  H.  Edcar. 
M.L.C. 

Ministers  without  Office. — Hons.  Jolm  Thomson,  M.L.A.,  James  Cameron, 
M.L.A.,  F.  Hugelthorn,  M.L.C,  and  W.  L.  Baillieu,  M.L.C. 

The  Premier  and  the  Chief  Secretary  receive  1,200^.  and  the  other 
ministers  1,000^.  each  per  annum.  At  least  four  of  the  ministers  must 
be  members  of  either  the  Legislative  Council  or  the  Assembly,  but  not 
more  than  two  shall  be  members  of  the  Council,  nor  more  than  six  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly. 

State  of  the  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Oct.  1912)  :  Minis- 
terialists, 46  ;  La1)our  Opposition,  19. 

Agent-General  for  Victoria  in  Great  Britain. — Hon.  W.  L.  Baillieu, 
Offices,  Melbourne  Place,  The  Strand,  W.C. 

Secretary.— U.  G.  W.  Nealc,  J. P. 

Local  Government. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  State  is  divided  into  urban  and 
rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being  constituted 
must  contain  at  least  500  householders,  and  rateable  property  capable  oi 
yielding  300/.  upon  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  £.  The  latter,  called  shires, 
are  portions  of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable  property 
capal)le  of  yielding  a  revenue  of  1,500Z.  on  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  £. 
In  1911  there  were  61  urban  and  146  rural  municipalities,  only  650  square 
miles  in  the  State  not  being  included  within  their  limits.  Every  ratepayer 
has  one  or  more  votes,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760  acres 
about  aV  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  State  is  divided  into 
37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933  square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  f>hown  by  census  returns,  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Annual  rate 

Date  of  Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

of  Increa.se 
lier  cent. 

March  29,  1857 

264.334 

146,432 

410,766 



April  7,  1861    . 

328,651 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

April  2,  1871    . 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

3-07 

April  3,  1881    . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-65 

^pril  5,  1891    . 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

2-83 

March  31,  1901 

603,883 

•597,458 

1,201,341 

0-48 

April  2,  1911    . 

655,591 

659,960 

1,315,551 

0-91 
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The  average  density  ol  the  populatiou  is  15  persous  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  43  acres. 

The  population  in  1891  included  9,377  Chinese  aud  565  aborigines  ;  in 
1901,  7,349  Chinese  and  652  aborigines  ;  and  in  1911,  5,601  Chinese  and  643 
aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1911,  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth  ;  native  Victorians  numbered  1,010,219,  or  77  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ;  natives  of  the  other  Australian  States,  98,726  ;  of 
New  Zealand,  10,067  ;  of  England  and  Wales,  89,382  ;  of  Ireland,  41,477  ;  of 
Scotland,   26,577  ;  of  Germany,  6,142  ;  and  of  other  countries,  32,961. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1901,  there  were  534,049  bread-winners  and 
662,355  dependants,  while  4,937  were  not  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread- 
winners there  were — professional,  35,224  ;  domestic,  66,815  ;  commercial, 
79,048  ;  industrial,  146,233:  engaged  in  transport,  31,516;  primary  pro- 
ducers, 165,147  (including  agricultural,  100,403  ;  pastoral,  32,379  ;  lisheries, 
918;  mining,  31,447);   indefinite,  10,066. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  end  of  1911  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  populatiou  numbered 
814,570,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,337,678. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  populatiou  on  December  31, 
1911,  of  Melbourne  was  600,160,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  that  of  the 
State  ;  and  the  population  at  the  Census  of  1911  of  the  undermentioned 
towns  Avas  as  follows  : — Ballarat,  42,403  ;  Bendigo,  39,417  ;  Geelong,  28,518  ; 
Warnambool,  7,010  ;  Castlemaine,  7,020  ;  Maryborough,  5,675  ;  and  Stawell, 
4,410  ;  and  Hamilton,  4,900. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  State  for  five 
years 


Year 

Total 
Births 

31,369 
31,101 
31,549 
31,437 
33,044 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1,762 
1,790 
1,867 
1,759 
1,964 

14,542 
15,767 
14,436 
14,736 
15,217 

9,575 

9,334 

9,431 

10,240 

11,088 

16,827 
15,334 
17,113 
16,701 
17,827 

The  recorded  immigration  into  and  emigration  from  the  State  of  Victoria 
by  sea  were  as  follow  in  each  of  the  five  years  : — 


Year 


Immigration  (by  sea)        Emigration  (by  sea) 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


75,784 
76,863 
78,744 
82,594 
102,229 


73,045 
78,614 
73,768 
77,951 
85,329 


Of  the  immigrants  in  1911,  61,139  were  males  and  41,090  were  females 
and  of  the  emigrants  50,190  were  males  aud  35,139  females. 

Heligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has 
been  given  to  religion  since  1875.  At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1911 
76;^  per  cent,  of  the  population  Avere  Trotestants,  22.^  per  cent,  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  Jews.     The  following  were  the 
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enumerated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  religions  in  1911 : — Episcopalian:^ 
475,203  (including  '  Protestant,'  so  stated,  24,116)  ;  Presbyterians,  234,553  ; 
Methodists,  176,662  ;  other  Protestants,  93,729;  Roman  Catholics,  286,433  ; 
Jews,  6,270;  Buddhists,  Confucians,  &c.,  2,572  ;  others  (including  unspe- 
cified), 40,129. 

Instruction. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  the 
University,  established  under  a  special  Act  and  opened  in  1855,  with  its 
three  affiliated  colleges.  State  schools  (primary),  technical  schools  or  colleges, 
and  private  schools.  Out  of  the  general  revenue  the  University  received 
in  1910-11,  by  way  of  endowment,  21,000^.,  and  for  buildings,  apparatus, 
&c.,  17,357Z.  It  is  both  an  examining  and  a  teaching  body,  and  grants 
degrees  in  all  Faculties  except  Divinity. 

Affiliated  to  the  University  are  three  colleges — Trinity,  Ormond,  and 
Queen's — in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively  ;  also  the  School  of  Mines  at  Bailarat. 
From  the  opening  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1911,  6,647  students 
matriculated,  and  4,461  direct  degrees  were  conferred.  In  1911  the 
students  who  matriculated  numbered  283,  the  direct  graduates  numbered  243, 
and  there  were  1.220  students  attending  lectures. 

Public  instruction  is  strictly  secular ;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  and  free  for  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1911  there  were  2,059  State  schools 
with  5,087  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  234,766  scholars,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  146,464  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 
Amongst  persons  aged  15  years  and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1911, 
98  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1910-11  the  total  cost  of 
public  (primary)  instruction,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildings,  was 
842,281Z. — all  paid  by  the  State.  Although  the  education  given  by  the 
State  is  strictly  primary,  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  may  annually 
award  80  scholarships,  each  tenable  for  4  years  for  facilitating  higher 
education.  In  addition  40  teaching  scholarships  are  allotted  annually,  each 
tenable  for  two  years  at  a  Continuation  School.  Secondary,  education  is 
for  the  most  part  under  the  control  either  of  private  persons  or  proprietary 
bodies,  usually  connected  with  some  religious  denomination.  There  were 
in  1911  587  private  schools  in  Victoria,  with  1,975  teachers,  and  a  net 
enrolment  of  51,032  scholars.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  these  schools,  about 
one-third  of  the  teachers,  and  over  half  of  the  scholars  were  estimated  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the  members  of  which 
do  not  as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  afforded  by  the  State. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department  are  17  technical  schools, 
a  college  of  domestic  economy,  a  working  men's  college,  two  agricultural 
colleges,  and  a  horticultural  college.  In  3  911  there  were  199  teachers 
attached  to  the  technical  schools,  irrespective  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural colleges,  the   gross  enrolment  of  pupils  being  4,311. 

Old  Ag-e  Pensions,  Justice  and  Crime. 

On  July  1,  1909,  the  Federal  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  came  into  operation, 
and  the  State  pensioners  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The 
number  in  Victoria  on  December  13,  1912,  was  24,673.  Pensions  are  also 
granted  to  invalids,  3,578  being  on  the  register  on  December  13,  1912. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  court.s!  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing!  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years  : — 
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Arrested  .         .         .  . 

Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial 
Sentenced  after    commit- 
ment   ,         .         .         . 


1909 

19,309 

11,712 

534 

352 


1911 

19,398 

11,543 

522 

334 


The  number  of  individuals  arrested  during  1911  was  13,939. 

There  are  8  gaols  and  3  reformatory  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  7  police 
gaols.  At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  and  police 
gaols  692  males  and  105  females. 

Finance. 

The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  in  oacli  of  the  five 
years  stated  were  : — 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1908 

8,314,480 

7,862,246 

1909 

8,247,684 

8,240,177 

1910 

8,597,992 

8,579,980 

1911 

9,204,503 

9,194,157 

1912 

9,936,665 

9,845,010 

Budget  estimates  1912-13  :— Revenue,  10,120,000^.  (including  taxation, 
1,477, 610Z.  ;  railways  and  tramways,  5,341,900/.  ;  Commonwealth  subsidy, 
1,715,708/.);  expenditure,  10,097,407/.  (including  interest,  2,341,743/1: 
railways  and  tramways,  3,384,239/.). 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  amounts  of  State  revenue  and 
expenditure  under  the  principal  heads  during  1910-11  : — 


Heads  of  Revenue 

Amount 

Taxation  : — 

£ 

Wharfage  rates    . 

69,511 

Land  tax     , 

210,640 

Duties   on    estates    of 

deceased  persons 

433,104 

Duty  on  bank  notes    . 

18,115 

Stamp  duty 

257,199 

Tonnage  dues 

42,716 

Income  Tax 

395,998 

Race  Clubs'  percentage 

7,535 

Licences      .         . 

21,982 

Total  State  taxation  . 

1.456,800 

Railways     . 

4,887,560 

Crown  lands 

355,870 

Commonwealth  balances 

received 

1,617,572 

Other  sources 

886,701 

Heads  of  Expenditure 


Governor    . 
Parliament  &  Ministry 
Civil  establishments    . 
Pensions  and  gratuities 
Interest  and  expenses 

of  Public  Debt 
Raihvays     . 
Other  public  works 
Crown  lands 
Educalioii,  &c.     . 
Charitable  institutions, 

&c 

Judicial  and  legal 
Police  and  gaols  . 
Mining,      agriculture, 

and  stock 
Other  expenditure 


Amount 


£ 

9,158 

79,944 

234,787 

S49,777 

2,207,232 

3,031,431 

697,372 

127,220 

1,017,876 

454,455 
181,497 
371,060 

419,140 
193,208 


Total 


9,204,503 


Total 


9,194,157 
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The  amount  raised  by  taxation  (exclusive  of  taxes  collected  by  Common- 
wealth) as  shown  in  the  above  table,  viz.  1,456,800^.,  was  equivalent  to  a 
proportion  of  U.  25.  3rf.  per  head  of  population. 

Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  which 
amounted,  on  June  30, 1911,  to  57,933,764^.  (exclusive  of  temporary  treasury 
bills).  Of  this  sum,  42,486,708/.  was  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, 8,744,402Z.  for  waterworks,  1,219,903/.  for  State  school  buildings,  &c., 
and  5,482,751/.  for  other  public  works  and  purposes.  The  nominal  rate  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt  varies  from  3  to  4  per  cent, ,  and  averages  3  "54 
per  cent.     The  total  debt  on  30  June,  1912,  was  60,737,216/. 

The  net  local  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  (Municipalities,  Harbour 
Trust,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Fire  Brigade  Boards)  for  1911  were 
respectively  2,583,968/.  and  2,581,350/.  The  net  local  debt  (exclusive  of 
amounts  borrowed  first  by  Government)  amounted  to  about  15,754,591/.  on 
June  30,  1911. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  State  in  1911 
amounted  to  about  275,078,517/.,  and  the  annual  value  was  14,774,660/. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  29,758,022  acres  are  either  alienated  or 
in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  about  6,018,574  acres  are  at 
present  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  8,657,959  acres  for  pastoral  purposes  ; 
597,300  acres  are  held  under  perpetual  lease  ;  State  forests,  timber,  water, 
and  other  reserves,  4,997,520  acres  ;  auriferous  land,  788,789  acres;  roads, 
1,702,843  acres  ;  unsold  land  in  towns,  &c.,  2,133,253  acres  ;  and 
unclassud  land,  1,591,500  acres. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  in  1911-12  was  66,849. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  princixjal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  for  five  years  : — 


Tears 

ended 

March 

31 

Total 
Area  Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1,000 
Acres 

4,127 
4,490 
4,834 
5,386 
5,110 

1,000 
Acres 

1,847 
1,780 
2,097 
2,398 
2,164 

1,000 
Bushels 

12,101 
23,346 
28,780 
34,813 
20,892 

1,000 
Acres 
399 
420 
384 
393 
302 

1,000 
Bushels 

5,201 
11,125 
7,913 
9,699 
4.585 

1,000 

Acres 

63 

65 
59 
53 
54 

1,000 
Bushels 

1,059 
1,511 
1,023 
1,340 
1,025 

1,000 
Acres 

54 
48 
62 
63 
48 

1,000 
Tons 

135 
153 
175 
163 
119    , 

1,000 
Acres 

682 
956 
864 
833 
860 

1,000 
Tons 
682 
1,416 
1,187 
1,292 
1,032 

The  produce  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  has  been  :- 


year  ended 
March  31 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Wheat 


Bushels 


6 
13 
13 
14 


•56 
•12 
•72 
•52 
•65 


Oats 


Bushels 
13-04 
26-50 
20-60 
24^70 
15-17 


Barley 
Malting  Other 


Bushels 
17-82 
23-63 
16-98 
26-30 
19-75 


Bushels 
14-76 
22-87 
18-41 
24-25 
17-79 


Potatoes 


Tons 


•50 
•19 
-80 
-60 
-50 


Hay 


Tons 
1-00 
1-48 
1-37 
1-55 
1-20 
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111  two  years  the  area  and  yield  of  vines  and  of  tobacco  were  : — 


I'.iiO-U 


1911-12 


Acres                     Yield 

Acres 

Yield 

Vines 
Tobacco    . 

23,412       1,362,420  gall. 
329                L090cwt. 

24,193 

356 

983,423  gall. 
Not  available 

In  addition  to  these,  green  forage  covered  about  75,177  acres,  and  gardens 
(both  market  and  private)  and  orchards  occupied  an  extent  of  70,316 
acres  in  1911-12. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1911,  there  were  in  the  State  507,813  horses, 
1,647,127  head  of  cattle,  13,857,804  sheep,  and  348,069  pigs.  The  wool 
produced  in  the  season  1908-09  amounted  to  87,536,450  lbs.,  valued 
at  3,556,000^.  ;  in  1909-10  to  95,332,829  lbs.,  valued  at  4,044,755Z,  in 
1910-11  to  101,803,644  lbs.,  valued  at  4,318,100/.,  and  in  1911-12  to 
110,463,041  lbs.  valued  at  4,142,747/.  The  quantity  of  butter  produced  in 
1911  was  86,500,474  lbs.  and  the  value  3,860,100/. 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  area  of  State  Forests  in  Victoria  was  4,160,342 
acres.  The  amount  of  timber  sawn  in  1911  in  Victoria  Saw  Mills  from. 
Victorian  logs  was  70,931,500  super  feet  valued  at  the  mill  at  265,990/. 

The  estimated  value  of  Victorian  production  in  1911  was  as  follows  :  — 


Agricultural  Production  10,293,691 
Pastoral  and  Dairying.  14,304,736 
Mining  .         .         .     2,617,791 

Forest.         .         .         .         790,040 


Miscellaneous 


1,749,146 


Total  Primary  Products  29,755,404 
Manufacturing — value 

added  during  process  15,958,576 


Total 


45,713,980 


II.  Mining. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives,  from  official  returns,  the  estimated  quantities 
of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  five  years  : — 


Years 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate          y 
Value                 ^^^^^ 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

754,270 
721,220 
702,221 

£ 
2,954,617          1910 
2,849,838          1911 
2,778,956 

1907 
1908 
1909 

609,998 
542,074 

£ 
2,422,745 
2,140,855 

The   total  quantity  of  gold  raised    from   1851  to  1911    is   estimated  at 
72,531,961  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  289,663,989/.     The  estimated  number  | 
of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  in  1911  was  14,015. 

In  1911,  653,864  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  298,829/.  were  raised  in  Victoria. 
In  1911,  about  1,754  persons  were  employed  in  coal  mining.  Other  minerals 
raised  in  1911  were  tin,  3,417/.  ;  gypsum,  448/.  ;  silver,  rxti acted  from  gold 
at  the  Melbourne  Mint,  2,070/.  ;  antimony,  8,928/.  ;  other  metals  and 
minerals,  163,252/. 
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III.  Manufactures. 

The  total iiumbe I' ol" manufactories,  works,  &c., in  1911,  was  5,126,  of  which 
U958  used  steam  or  gas  engines  ;  the  aggregate  horse-power  used  was 
79,515  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  111,948;  and  the  lands,  buildincrs, 
machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  18,257,893/.  The  value  of  materials 
used  was  25,064,525/.,  and  of  articles  produced  or  work  done,  41,697,863/! 
The  wages  paid  (excluding  working  proprietors),  amounted  to  8,911,'oi9/." 
The  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 

Commerce  and  Credit. 

The  commerce  of  Victoria,  exclusive  of  inter- State  trade,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  excluding 
inter-State  trade,  in  five  years,  was  : — 


Years        '^^^.^^  Imports        Total  Exports  „  j    Total  Imports  ,  Total  Exports 

(Oversea)  (Oversea)  ^'"''''  (Oversea)  i       (Oversea) 

£  £  £  £ 

1907  17,101,022  I        17,112,298  1910  l'0,0O-2.(;uG  18  188  23(j 

1908  16,433,38-J  15,1(35,031  liai  21. 850,903  Is'oIs'tIO 

1909  10,531,981  17,842,876  ' 


The  customs  duties  collected  in   1911  amounted   to   3,291,250/.,  equal  to 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  oversea  imports. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  wool,  live-stock,  cereals,  butter,  hides,  and 
skins,  and  meat  frozen  or  preserved. 

Shipping  and  Communications  are  dealt  with  under  Australian  Covi- 
vionwealth. 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1911,  34,362,440  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  135,322,068/'.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
135,323,885/.  No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne 
Mint. 

On  30th  June,  1911,  the  Savings  Bank  of  Victoria  (with  which  have  been 
amalgamated  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks)  had  103  banks  and  branches  with 
319  agencies  at  post  offices  in  the  State.  On  the  30  June,  1912,  there 
were  641,736  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  19,662,466).  There  is 
a  special  branch  of  the  Savings  Bank,  called  the  "Advances  Depart- 
ment," which  makes  advances  to  farmers  and  others  at  a  low  rate  (4^ 
and  4f  per  cent.)  of  interest,  repayable  by  instalments  extending  over 
a  term  not  exceeding  31^  years.  The  requisite  funds  are  laised  by  the 
issue  of  bonds,  taken  up  either  by  the  Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks  or 
by  the  general  public,  and  repayable  by  half-yearly  drawings.  The  amount 
advanced  during  1910-11  v^as  263,900/. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1911  there  were  in  Victoria  12  banks,  possessing 
693  branches  and  agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation,  235,492/.,  deposits 
47,485,600/.,  the  total  liabilities  being  48,158,503/.  ;  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  in  bars  and  Australian  notes,  8,761,444/.  ;  landed  property,  1,672,923/.  ; 
advances,  &c.,  38,908,838/.  ;  total  assets,  49,343,205/.  Total  paid-up 
capital,  14,529,658/. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Statistical  Register. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Victoria.     Annual.     Fol.     Melbourne. 

Quarterly  Statistical  Abstract.    Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Victoria.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unions  in  Victoria.     Annual.    Melbourne. 
■     Victorian  Year  Book.     By  A.  M.  Laughton.     Melbourne. 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.     By  G.  H.  Kuibbs.     Melbourne. 

Year  Book  of  Australia.     Gordon  &  Gotch,  London  and  Melbourne. 

Australian  Handbook.     Gordon  &  Gotch,  London  and  Melbourne. 

Finn  (Edmund),  Chronicles  of  Early  Melbourne.    2  vols,  illustrated.    Melbourne,  188f). 

Gregory  (J.  W.),  Geography  of  Victoria,  Historical,  Physical,  and  Political.  Mel- 
bourne, 1907. 

LabilUere  (YrRncis  Peter),  Early  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from  its  Discovery  to 
its  Establishment  as  a  Self-governing  Province  of  the  British  Empire.  2  vols.  8.  London . 
IS78. 

Mennell(F\nlii<),  The  Dictionary  of  Australasian  Biography.    Melbourne,  1892. 

Murray  (A.  S.),  Twelve  Hundred  Miles  on  the  River  Murray.    London,  1898. 

Rusdf.n{G.  W.),  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip.  8.  London,  1872. 

Smith  (J.),  Cyclopajdia  of  Victoria,  1903. 

Smith  (R.  B. ),  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.     2  vols.     8.     London. 

Turner  (H.  G.),  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria.     2  vols.    London,  1904. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Queensland,  formerly  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  was  formed 
into  a  separate  colony  in  1859,  and  responsible  government  was  conferred. 
The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  a  Parliament 
of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  former  consists  of  43  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life  ; 
but  no  limit  is  put  to  the  number.  The  Legislative  Assembly  comprises 
72  members,  returned  from* 72  electoral  districts  for  three  years,  elected 
by  ballot.  Members  of  the  Assembly  are  entitled  to  payment  of  3001. 
per  annum,  with  travelling  expenses.  At  the  General  Election  of  April,  1912 
there  were  173,801  males  and  135,789  females  registered  as  qualified  to 
vote  under  the  "Electors  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1905."  This  provides 
for  male  and  female  adult  franchise,  a  twelve  months'  continuous 
residence  in  the  State  being  the  only  proviso.  Owners  of  freeholds  and  lease- 
holds of  a  certain  value,  possessing  a  residential  qualification  in  another 
electorate,  can  elect  to  be  registered  for  the  former  in  lieu  of  that  within 
which  they  reside,  but  no  person  can  be  enrolled  for  more  than  one  electorate. 
State  of  parties  (December,  1912),  Liberals,  45  ;  Labour  Opposition,  27. 

Governor  of  Qiieensland.—^\^t  Hon.  Sir  William  Macgregor,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

The  Executive  Council  of  ministers  appointed  June,  1912,  consists  of  the 
following  members  :  — 

Premier  and  Chief  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council. — 
Hon.  D.  F.  Denham. 

Attorney -General. — Hon.  T.  O'Sullivan,  K.C. 

Treasurer  and  Secretary  fur  Pi'.blic  TForks. — Hon.  W.  H.  Barnes. 

Secretary  for  Public  Lands. — Hon.  E.  H.  Macartney. 

Home  Secretary  and  Secretary  for  Mines. — Hon.  J.  G.  Appel. 

Secretary  for  Raihvays. — Hon.  W.  T.  Paget. 

Secretary  for  Public  Instruction. — Hon.  J.  W.  Blair. 

Secretary  for  Agriculture  and  Stock.-— Wow.  James  Tolmie. 

Minister  without ;portf olio. — Hon.  A.  H.  Barlow. 
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Each  minister  has  a  salary  of  1,000Z. ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  Exe- 
cntive  Council  receives  300Z. 

Agent- General  for  Queenslandin  Great  Britain. — Major  Sir  T.  B.  Robinson. 

Secretary.— ^Iy.  P.  J.  Dillon. 

Provision  is  made  for  Local  Government  by  the  subdivision  of  the  State 
into  areas  denominated  respectively  citie.s,  towns  and  shires.  These  are 
under  the  management  of  aldermen  and  councillors,  who  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  and  are  charged  with  the  control  of  all  matters  of  a  parochial 
nature,  more  especially  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  within  their  allotted  areas.  Shires  for  the  most  part  consist  of  purely 
rural  districts. 

The  number  and  area  of  these  subdivisions,  together  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1911,  were  :  — 


No. 

9 

24 
133 

Area  in  square  miles 

Receipts 

£ 

303,045 

1-26,795 

.  391,892 

Expenditure 

Cities       .... 
Towns      .... 
Shiies 

79? 
285t'„ 
069,890^ 

£ 
290,051 
130,999 
377,949 

Totals     . 

106 

070,255 

821,732 

SOS, 599 

Area  and  Population. 

Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Estimated  area  670,500  English  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  In  1825  a  branch  penal  settlement  was  made  at 
Moreton  Bay  ;  in  1842  free  settlers  were  admitted  to  the  country,  and 
during  the  next  twenty  years  great  progress  was  apparent. 

The  increase  in  the  population  at  different  periods  since  1846  has  been  as 
follows  : — 


Years 


1846 
1S56 
1861 
1864 


Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per  cent. 

per  annum 

Years 

2,257 
18,.544 
30,059 
61,467 

72-16 
17-06 
34-83. 

1868 
1871 
1876 
1881 

Population 


99,901 
120,104 
173,283 
213,525 


®  4^ 


a 

*  2  «  5 

eg  cd  <U  a 

>  P  o  d 

'5  «  S^  "^ 


15-63 
6-74 
8-85 
4-64 


Years    Populatii 


1886 
1891 
1901 
1911 


.S;  a;  O  p 
,  c3  cs  *J  a 

,ion  >  9  «  c 


322,853 
393,718 
498,129 
605,813 


10-24 
4-39 
2-78 
2-16 


At  the  census  of  1911  the  population  consisted  of  329,506  males, 
and  276,307  females.  The  total  included  6,138  male  and  576  female 
Chinese;  1,865  male  and  400  female  "Polynesians";  1,428  male  and 
75  female  Japanese  ;  4,573  persons  of  other  Asiatic,  &c.,  races.  In  addition 
there  were  5,145  male  and  3,542  female  full-blooded  Aborigines  living  in  a 
civilised  manner. 
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As  to  occupation  the  population  in  1901  was  classified  as  follows  : — Pro- 
fessional class,  13,741  ;  domestics,  25,210;  commercial,  26,506;  industrial, 
51,716  ;  transport  and  coniiiiunication,  18,188  ;  agricultural,  pastoral,  mining, 
&c.,  84,698;  indefinite,  1,935;  dependent  class  (wives,  children,  scholars, 
students,  dependent  relatives,  &c. ),  281,272. 

Of  the  total  population,  1911,  382,216  persons  (exclusive  of  aborigines) 
were  born  in  the  State  ;  65,266  in  England  ;  31,599  in  Ireland  ;  20,530  in 
Scotland;  2,620  in  Wales;  38,921  in  N.  S.  Wales;  15,943  in  Victoria; 
3,348  in  S.  Australia;  482  in  W.  Australia;  1,798  in  Tasmania;  3,987 
other  Australians,  including  'Australia'  undefined  ;  2,576  in  New  Zealand  ; 
11,979  in  Germany  ;  2,641  in  Denmark  ;  1,054  in  Sweden  ;  685  in  Norway. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages*  for  five  years : — 


Years 

Total  Births    '  Illegitiinate           Deatlis 

1 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

14,542       !     1,063                5,599 
14,828        i     1,104                 5,680 
15,554        i     1,088                5,530 
16,173            1,031                5,745 
16,991        1     1,088                6,544 

4,105 

4,009 
4,542 
4,769 
5,169 

8,943 

9,148 
10,024 
10,428 
10,447 

The  immigration  and  emigration,  including  arrivals  and  departures  bj' 
sea  and  by  rail  across  the  border,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Total 

Chinese 
482 

Pacific 
Islanders 

350 



Total 

Chinese 

Pacific 
Islanders 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

61,927 
70,804 
79,540 
86,264 
109,720 

57,504 
67,528 
69,441 
76,058 
97,560 

784 

3,278 

Brisbane,  the  capital,  had  in  1911  a  population  within  a  ten-mile  radius 
of  143,514.  Other  towns  including  their  suburbs  contained  :  Rockhampton, 
20,915  ;  Townsville,  13,835  ;  Maryborough,  11,626  ;  Gympie,  12,419  ; 
Ipswich,  25,000  ;  Toowoomba,  24,200  ;  Charters  Towers,  17,298. 


Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they  still  retain. 
The  following  were  the  numbers  in  1911  : — Church  of  England,  212,702; 
Church  of  Rome,  137,086;  Presbyterian,  75,560;  Methodist,  59,920; 
Lutheran,  24,235  ;  Baptist,  13,715  ;  other  Christian  sects,  90,556  ;  Jews, 
672  ;  other  Non  Christians,  5,518  ;  no  religion,  1,906  ;  unspecified,  &c., 
21,893. 
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Instruction. 

Primary  secular  education  is  free  and  by  tlie  State  compulsory.  Of 
the  census  population  in  1911,  498,939  could  read  and  write  ;  3,338  could 
read  only  ;  93,193  could  not  read  (including  73,704  children  under  5  years 
of  age)  ;  10,343  not  specified.  According  to  the  marriage  statistics  for  1911, 
99*07  per  cent,  of  persons  married  during  1911,  were  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  Public  Expenditure  on  account  of  education  for  the  year  1911  was 
430, 513^.  At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  1,254  public  elementary  schools 
in  operation,  with  2,750  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  70,194 
pupils.  Secondary  education  is  "provided  for  by  10  grammar  schools,  6  for 
boys  and  4  for  girls,  with,  in  1911,  91  teachers  and  an  average  attendance 
of  1,146  pupils.  There  were  also  131  private  schools,  with  638  teachers, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  12,414  pupils.  The  Government  grants 
annually  a  considerable  number  of  scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years, 
to  the  various  grammar  schools.  There  were  16  technical  schools  in  1911 
with  7,089  distinct  students.  The  receipts  amounted  to  22,180Z.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  29,265Z.  The  Queensland  University  (established  in  1911) 
in  Brisbane  had  at  the  end  of  1911,  4  professors  and  15  lecturers,  &c,, 
Avith  81  students  on  the  roll. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  Supreme  Courts,  District  Courts,  and  Courts  ol 
Petty  Sessions.  In  these  last  Justices  of  the  Peace  sit,  presided  over  in  the  more 
important  centres  by  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  puisnejudges.  The  total  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
serious  offences  by  theSuperior  Courts  in  1911  was  328,  and  the  summary  con- 
victions at  petty  sessions  numbered  18,831  (excluding  4,241  cases  of  bail 
estreated).  Including  penal  establishments,  there  Avere,  at  the  end  of  1911, 
12  prisons,  with  433  male  and  37  female  prisoners.  The  total  police  force, 
including  native  troopers,  averages  about  1,106  men. 

Pauperism,  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Charitable  institutions  are  maintained  by  public  subscription,  supple- 
mented by  State  endowment  ;  hospitals,  benevolent  asylums,  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  refuges  and  homes  helped.  Persons 
suffering  from  Avant  Avere  relieved  at  an  expenditure  of  8,188Z.  in  1911, 
at  the  cost  of  the  State.  3,359  orphans  and  other  homeless  and  unpro- 
tected children  Avere  provided  for  chiefly  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of 
36,104Z.  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  uoav  payable  by  the  Common- 
Avealth,  The  number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  in  the  State  at  December  13, 
1912,  Avas  10,666,  and  of  Invalid  Pensioners,  1,230. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Queens- 
land during  fiA'"e  years  ending  June  30  : — 


- 

1908-09 

1909-10 

£ 
5,119,253 
5,113,578 

1910-11             1911-12 

1912-13 
Estimated 

Revenue 
Expendituie  . 

£ 
4,766,244 
4,756,304 

£                    £ 
5,320,008     5,989,347 
5,314,737     5,965,692 

£ 
6,268,302 
6,262,633 
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The  gross  income  from  or  expenditure  on  account  of  Departments  under 
the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  included. 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  was  received 
during  1911-12  : — Net  amount  from  Commonwealth,  757,087Z,  Stamp 
duty,  331,842Z.  ;  income  tax,  372,497^.;  licences,  63,673Z.  From  land- 
Rent,  pastoral  occupations,  337,658Z.  ;  other  rents  and  sale  of  land,  505,745Z. 
From  railways,  3,032,929Z. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1911-12  were  as  under: — Interest 
on  public  debt,  1,724,304Z. ;  public  instruction,  436,672t.  ;  treasurer's  depart- 
ment, 249,2642.  ;  public  lands  department,  214,787^. ;  department  of  agricul- 
ture, 71,3942.  ;  cost  of  working  railways,  1,915,2462.  The  total  expenditure 
from  loans,  mostly  on  public  works,  was  3,324,2482.,  of  which  the  principal 
item  was  railways,  2,854,5602. 

The  estimated  value  of  landed  property  in  1911  for  assessment  for  Local 
Government  purposes  was  53,622,4072.  This  includes  lands  leased  from 
the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  8,067,1632.,  but  is  exclusive  of 
unoccupied  Crown  lands,  the  property  of  local  bodies,  reserves  for  public 
purposes,  and  lands  upon  which  are  erected  buildings  for  public  worship. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  State  amounted,  on  June  30,  1912,  to  the 
sum  of  45,442,2862. 

Defence. 

For  defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  Government 
gun-vessels  are  the  Gayundah  and  Paluma  (360  tons),  sister  vessels, 
launched  in  1884,  one  of  which  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth 
Authorities  and  stationed  away  from  Queensland  ;  the  Otter  and  Stingaree, 
290  and  450  tons,  are  twin  screw  tenders ;  the  Midge  is  a  steam  pinnace, 
and  the  Mosquito  is  a  second-class  steel  torpedo  boat. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  15,709,186  acres  have  been  alienated  :  in 
process  of  alienation,  under  deferred  payment  system,  are  9,025,029,  leaving 
404,385,785  acres  still  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  about  94  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  up  to  the  end  of 
1911  amounted  to  9,088,1872.  Provision  is  made  for  both  conditional 
and  unconditional  selection  ;  under  the  latter  land  can  be  purchased  at 
prices  from  135.  4rf.  per  acre,  payable  by  twenty  annual  instalments. 
Conditional  selection  is  the  more  general ;  homestead  farms,  agricultural 
farms,  grazing  farms,  and  gi-azing  homesteads  can  be  selected.  Home- 
stead farms  up  to  160  acres,  if  occupied  by  selector  personally  for  five 
years,  may  be  secured  in  freehold  at  Is.  Qd.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten 
annual  instalments  ;  but,  if  conditions  have  been  performed,  the  purchase 
may  be  completed  and  a  title  obtained  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Agri- 
cultural farms  can  be  acquired  by  a  20  years'  lease  with  right  of  purchase ; 
maximum  area,  1,280  acres;  annual  rent  one-fortieth  of  the  purchase  price, 
which  becomes  part  of  the  purchase  money.  Grazing  farms  can  be  secured 
on  a  7,  14,  21,  or  28  years'  lease  ;  maximum  area,  20,000  acres  ;  annual  rental 
varying  according  to  quality  ;  minimum  ^d.  per  acre,  subject  to  reassessment 
at  end  of  first  7  years  and  each  subsequent  7  years.  Grazing  homesteads 
may  be  leased  on  similar  conditions.  In  the  letting  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  farms  and  homesteads  conditions  as  to  residence  are  imposed. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral 
purposes,  amounting  to  222,158,880  acres  in  1911  ;  the  number  of  runs  was 
1,697,  besides  42,130,631  acres  in  grazing  farms  and  homesteads,  and 
43,478,880  acres  under  occupation  licence.  The  livestock  in  1911  numbered 
618,954  horses,  5,073,201  cattle,  20,740,981  sheep,  and  173,902  pigs. 
The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1911  was  779,800  acres,  and  of  this 
526,388  acres  were  under  crop,  besides  which  166,175  acres  are  laid  down 
witli  permanent  artificial  pasture.  The  wool  exports  (representing  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  clip)  amounted  in  1907  to  20,613.655  lbs.  clean,  and 
60,968,961  lbs.  greasy;  in  1908,  to  23,528,679  lbs.  clean,  and  66,956,875  lbs. 
greasy;  1908,  production  as  'greasy,'  110,545,577  lbs.;  1909,  exports,  home 
production,  24,172,020  lbs.  clean,  76,674,835  lbs.  greasy;  1909,  production 
expressed  as  greasy,  129,668,298  lbs. ;  1910,  production  Expressed  as  greasy, 
139,250,802  lbs. ;  1911  production  expressed  as  greasy,  142,382,269  lbs. 

A  considerable  area  consists  of  natural  forest,  eucalypti,  pine  and  cedar 
being  the  timbers  mostly  in  demand,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of 
more  ornamental  woods  are  utilised  by  cabinet  makers.  In  1907,  91,752,076 
superficial  feet  were  cut  in  the  various  sawmills;  in  1908,  100,759,016 
superficial  feet;  1909,  soft  woods,  70,137,903  superficial  feet;  cedar, 
1,142,287  superficial  feet;  hardwood,  37,111,069  superficial  feet;  1910, 
soft  woods,  70,582,582  .superficial  feet;  cedar,  625,212  superficial  feet; 
hard  woods,  44,453,240  superficial  feet  ;  hardwood  railway  sleepers  (sawn) 
25,435;  1911,  soft  woods,  83,954,514  superficial  feet;  cedar,  685,027 
superficial  feet ;  hard  woods,  54,255,941  superficial  feet ;  hardwood  railway 
sleepers  (sawn)  82,947  ;  the  quantity  actually  citt  for  all  purposes  is  nearly 
double  these  quantities. 

The  crops,  &c.,  in  two  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Acres 

Yield 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Maize     .... 

180,862 

153,196 

4,460,306 

3,637,562  bushels 

Wheat    .... 

106,718 

42,962 

1,022,373 

285,109 

Barley    .... 

5,578 

1,634 

83,621 

15,369         „ 

Oats        .... 

2,. 537 

1,216 

50,469 

11,160         „ 

Potatoes 

8,-326 

7,688 

15,632 

13,087  tons 

Sweet  Potatoes 

3,661 

3,312 

20,244 

17,040     „ 

Hay        .        . 

98,558 

61,299 

151,252 

94,553     ,, 

Sugar  cane  crvished 

94,641 

95,766 

1,840,447 

1,534,451  tons  of  canes 

Wine       .... 

— 

— 

74,.306 

57,358  gallons 

Bananas. 

5,198 

6,456 

1,121,075 

1,151,516  bunches 

Pineapples     . 

2,170 

2,414 

823,183 

769,926  dozens 

Oranges  .... 

3,401 

3,447 

435,782 

474,025  bushels 

Tobacco 

655 

592 

849,146 

476,532  lbs.  cured  leaf 

Coffee     .... 

200 

198 

151,050 

80,871  lbs. 

Arrowroot      . 

366 

369 

4,275 

3,212  tons  of  tubers 

Pumpkins  and  melons  . 

4,160 

5,421 

15,402 

16,555  tons 

Cotton,  nnginned  . 

460 

605 

151,438 

186,894  lbs. 

Sugar,  made  . 

— 

— 

210,756 

173,296  tons 

Spirits    distilled     from 

molasses  (Potable)    . 

— 

— 

300,007 

405,971  gallons 

Ditto.            (Meth.) 

— 

~ 

208,690 

291,879 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  State,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  891,568  tons  in  1911,  valued  at  323,998^.     Gold-fields  were  discovered  in. 
1858  ;    the  production  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  386,164  ounces  fine, 
of  the  value  of  1,640,323Z.  ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  gold  mining  to 
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the  end  of  1911,  to  17,359,993  fine  onnces,  of  the  value  of  73,740,5167 
quantity  and  value  of  ores  and  other  minerals  raised  in  the  year  1911  w 


Tin  ore 

Copper 

Silver. 

Lead   . 

Opal    . 

Bismuth 

Wolfram 


3,091  tons 
20,383     ,, 
549,015  ozs. 
1,771  tons 

■  10    ,, 
589     „ 


£ 

307,847 

,151,351 

56,305 

23.460 

8,000 

5,525 

54,163 


Manganese 

Molybdenite  ^ 

Gems 

Ironstone 

Limestone 

Schpelite 

Fireclay  . 


1,140  tons 
228      „ 

20,639      ,, 
114,675      ,, 


5,812 


The 
ere — 

4,021 
24,842 
24,393 
11,157 
27,887 
394 

2,325 


1  Includes  BisTnuth  and  Wolfram,  complex  ores. 


In  the  v.-estern  pcfi'tion  of  the  State  water  is  comparatively  easily  found 
by  sinking  artesian  bores.  Up  to  June  30,  1911,  1,711  bores  were  recorded 
as  having  been  sunk.  Total  depth  bored,  334  miles.  The  continuous 
yield  of  water  is  estimated  at  516,591,000  gallons  per  diem  ;  785  bores  are 
flowing  and  from  329  more  supplies  are  pumped. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commerce  of  Queensland,  exclusive  of  iuter-State  trade,  is  com- 
prised in  the  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  including  inter- 
State  trade,  in  six  years,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Years 


1906 
1907 
1908 


Imports 


& 
8,311,466 
9,429,691 
9,471,166 


Exjiorts 


12,754,289 
14,684,019 
14,194,977 


Years 


Imports 


Exports 


1909 

1910^ 

19111 


10,187,720 
5,428,001 
6,212,588 


& 

14,844,140 
8,188,096- 
8,389,284- 


1  Excluding  inter-state  trade. 

-  Including  Live  stock,  borderwise,  1,007,727L 

■^  Including  Live  stock,  borderwise,  1.145,2ti7^ 

Trade  with  other  Australian  States  has  ceased  to  be  recorded  by  the 
Commonwealth  Authorities. 

In  1911  the  net  customs  revenue  amounted  to  1,178,872/.  and  excise 
266,257/.  or  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  oversea  imports.  The 
chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  meat  (preserved  or  frozen), 
hides,  skins,  tallow,  wool,  and  sugar. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1911  consisted  of  205  sailing  vessels  of  9,521 
net  tons,  and  (including  river  steamers)  124  steamers  of  14,422  net  tons  ; 
total,  329  vessels  of  23,943  net  tons. 

For  Shipping,  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  see  under  Commonwealth, 
of  Australia. 

Banks. 

There  are  eleven  banks  established  in  Queensland,  of  which  the  following 

are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1911 :— due  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of 

•  notes    issued    by   the    Government    through    the    banks,     nil  ;    deposits, 

20,632,860/.;  total  liabilities,  21,019,883/.  ;   coin  and  bullion,  4,039,491/.  ; 

advances,  16,493,095/. ;  landed  property,  716,982/. ;  total  assets,  22,934,102/. 
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There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  278  branches  ;  at  the  end  of 
1911-12,  there  were  139,091  depositors,  with  7,342,811?,  to  their  credit. 
Average  value  of  each  account,  521.   16s.   lOd. 

Books  of  Reference. 

A.B.C.  of  Queensland  statistics.    By  Thornhill  Wee-Ion,  F.S.S.     Annual.     Brisbane. 

StatisticalRegisterof  Queensland,  Annual.    Brisbane. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  taken  on  March  31,  1901.    Fol.    Brisbane,  1902. 

Queensland  Official  Year-Book.     1009.     Brisbane. 

Reports  from  the  Government  Statistician  on  Vital  Statistics  and  on  Agricultural 
and   Pastoral  Statistics.    Annual.     Brisbane. 

Reportsof  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commis.sioner  for  Raihvay.s,  Department 
of  j\Iines,  of  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Public  Lands,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  (fee.     Annual.     Brisbane. 

Kennedy  (E.  B.).  The  Black  Police  of  Queensland.    London,  1902. 

Lumholtz(G.),  Among  Cannibals.     London,  1889. 

Petrie(T.),  Tom  Petrie's  Reminiscences  of  Early  Queenslar.d,  recorded  by  his  daughter. 
Brisbane,  1004. 

Pw^/i's  Queensland  Almanac.  Court  Guide,  Gazetteer,  &c.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Roth  (J.  W.  B.),Ethnologicai Studies  among  North-WestCentral  Aborigines.  Brisbane. 

Russell  (H.  S.).  The  Genesis  of  Queensland.    Sydney,  1888. 

Sapxtord's  Queensland  Almanac  and  Gazetteer.    Annual.     Brisbane. 

Satg'e  (O.  de),  Pages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Queensland  Squatter.     London,  1901. 

Sernon  (R.),  Im  australischen  Busch  und  am  den  Kiisten  des  Korallenmeeres. 
Leipzig,  1896.    [Also  Eng.  Trans.     London,  1899.] 

WeedoniT.),  Queensland  Past  and  Present.     Brisbane,  1897. 

Many  works  relating  to  Queensland  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agent- 
General  in  London. 


SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

South  Australia  was  formed  into  a  Britisli  Province  by  Letters  Patent 
of  February,  1836,  and  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  esta- 
blished in  1851.  The  present  Constitution  bears  date  October  24,  1856. 
It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
The  former  is  composed  of  eighteen  members.  Every  three  years 
nine  members  retire,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  members 
elected  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided 
for  this  purpose.  The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body. 
The  qualifications  of  an  elector  to  the  Legislative  Council^  are  to  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or  naturalised  subject  of  His 
Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  six  months,  besides  having 
a  freehold  of  50Z.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of  201.  annual  value,  or  occupying  a 
dwelling-house  the  rent  of  which  is  not  less  than  17^.  per  annum,  or  a 
registered  proprietor  of  a  Crown  lease  with  improvements  to  the  value  of  at 
least  501.,  the  property  of  the  elector  ;  head  teacher  of  a  college  or  school  re- 
siding on  premises  ;  po.straaster  or  postmistre.ss  residing  in  the  building  ; 
railway  stationmaster  resident  in  premises  ;  member  of  police  force  in  charge 
of  a  station  ;  officiating  minister  of  religion.  By  the  Constitution  Amend- 
ment Act,  1899,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women.  There  were  79,213 
registered  electors  in  1911.  The  qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is 
merely  that  he  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or  naturalised  subject, 
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and  a  resident  in  the  State  for  three  years.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  receives  2001.  per  annum  and  a  free  pass 
over  Government  railways. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  42  members  elected  for  3  years, 
representing  12  electoral  districts.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are 
that  of  having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  6  months,  and  of  having 
arrived  at  21  years  of  age  ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a  member  are  the 
same.  There  were  224,441  registered  electors  in  1911.  Judges  and 
ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election  as  members.  The  election 
of  members  of  both  houses  takes  place  by  ballot. 

State  of  parties  (December,  1912) : — Liberals,  26  ;  Labour,  16. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  6  responsible  ministers  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Governor  of  South  Australia. — Admiral  Sir  Day  Hort  Bosanquet, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. 

The  Chief  Justice,  being  also  Lieutenant-Governor,  acts  pending  a  new 
appointment,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,000Z.  per  annum.  The  departraenis  of 
the  Public  Service  are  controlled  by  the  following  ministers  : — 

Premier,  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  A.  H.  Peake,  M.P. 
Commissioner  of  Ciuion  Lands  and  Immigration. — Hon.  F.  "VV.  Young, 
M.P. 

Chief  Secretary.— Ron.  J.  G.  Bice,  M.L.C. 

Attorney -General  and  Minister  of  Industry. — Hon.  H.  Homburg,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Irrigation. — Hon.  T.   Pascoe,  M>L.C. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Mines  and  Marine. — Hon. 
R.  Butler,  M.P. 

The  Ministers  have  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  per  annum  each.  They  are  jointly 
and  individually  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  their  official  acts,  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Agent-General  for  South  Australia  in  London. — Hon.  A.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Stock. — J,  B.  Whiting. 

The  settled  part  of  the  State  is  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  muni- 
cipalities, and  district  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  general^  as  they 
cover  most  of  the  settled  districts.  The  ratepayers  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates,  &c.,  and  applying  the  tunds  for  road-making  purposes.  There  are  47 
counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
3  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  western,  northern,  and  north-eastern. 
There  are  32  municipalities  and  147  district  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  State,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Will 
IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132°  and  141°  E.  long,  for  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  26°  of  S.  lat.  for  the  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were  subsequently  extended,  under 
the  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  44.  By  Roj^al  Letters  Patent,  dated 
July  6,  1863,  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26°  S.  latitude  and 
between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  East  longitude,  and  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Territory  (see  below),  was  added.  On  January  1,  1911,  this 
Territory  was  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth.    Total  area  of  South  Australia 
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proper   is    380,070  square   miles,    i.e.,   excluding   the   Northern   Territory 
(523,620  square  miles). 

Population  (exclusive  of  Aborigines) : — 


Population 

On  previous  Census 

Date  oi 
Bnumeratiou 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Numerical         Increase 
Increase          per  cent. 

1846   . 
1855    . 
1866    . 
1876   . 
1891    . 
1901    . 
1911    . 

12,670 
43,720 

85,334 
110,491 
166,801 
184,422 
207,358 

9,720 
42,101 
78,118 
102,780 
153,630 
178,182 
201,200 

22,390 
85,821 
163,452 
213,271 
320,431 
362,604 
408,558 

5,024         i         28-9 
22,121                  34-7 
36,622         '          28-8 
27,645                  14 '0 
40,566                   14-5 
42,173                  13-2 
45,954         '          12-7 

Population  of  the  city  of  Adelaide  and  suburbs,  1911,  192,429. 
Of  the  population  in  1911,  255  were  Chinese. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years: 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Births 


9,209 

9,756 

10,064 

10,540 

11,057 


Marriages 

3,070 
3,112 
3,275 
3,661 
4,036 


Deaths 


3,736 

3,834 
3,782 
4,014 
4,038 


Excess  of 
Births 


5,473 
5,922 
6,282 
6,526 
7,019 


The  following  are  statistics  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  by  sea  : — 


— 

1907                  1908 

1909 

1910                   1911 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

18,797          18,250 
12,114          17,041 

19,52] 
16,793 

22,735           27,923 
20,011            22,102 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  State  in  1911  was 
1,579.  At  the  census  of  1911  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions were  as  follows: — Church  of  England,  113,781  ;  Roman  Catholic,  50,964; 
Methodists,  100,402  ;  Lutherans,  26,681  ;  Baptists,  21,863  ;  Presbyterians, 
22,567;  Congregationalists,  13,357;  Church  of  Christ,  9,324 ;  Salvation 
Army,  3,835  ;  other  Christians,  23,769  ;  Jews,  765  ;  Mohammedans,  440  ; 
Confucians,  &c.,  226;  other  non-Christian,  2,143  ;  not  stated,  18,441.  No 
aid  from  the  State  is  given  for  religious  purposes. 

Public  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Educational  Department. 
Teachers  are  paid  from  the  general  revenue^  public  lands  being  set  apart  for 
educational  purposes.  Education  is  secular,  free,  and  compulsory.  The  Govern- 
ment grants  exhibitions   and  scholarships,  carrying  the  holders  to  higher 
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schools  aud  universities.  In  1911  there  were  736  schools,  19  being  high 
schools  ;  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  1911  Avas 
59,221.  There  is  a  training  college  for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide, 
incorporated  in  1874,  is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music, 
medicine,  and  science.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  132,788?.  and  50,000  acres 
of  land.  There  are  several  denominational  secondary  schools.  There  were  180 
private  schools,  with  12,127  pupils,  in  1911. 


Justice,  Crime,  Old  Age  Pensions. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  insolvency, 
104  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  courts.  There  are  circuit  courts  held  at 
several  places.  There  were  73  convictions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanours 
in  the  Higher  Courts  and  7,30)  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  in  1911.  The  total 
number  of  persons  in  gaols  at   the  end  of  1911   was  224. 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  now  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  South  Australia  at  December  13, 
1912  was:  Old  Age,  7,375  ;  Invalid,  820. 

For  defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  defence  a  small  cruiser,  the  Protector  (920  tons),  launched  in  1884, 
is  stationed  off  the  chief  port  of  the  State,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed 
forts. 


Finance. 


Revenue  and  expenditure  : — 


Years  ended 
June  30 


1908 
190'J 
11»10 


Revenue      i  Expenditure 


!  3,654,66(5 
3,551,189 
3,985,800 


£ 
3,171,144 
3,259,417 
3,513,051 


Tears  ended 
June  30 


1911 
1912 
1913 1 , 


Revenue         Expenditure 


£ 

4,181,472 
4,450,739 
4,381,812 


& 
3,964,411 
4,175,589 
4,381,812 


1  Estimates. 

Balance  of  Commonwealth  revenue  returned  to  State  1911-12,  512,000Z. 

Most  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  inland  revenue,  railways,  and 
territorial  receipts,  while  most  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public 
works,  railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State,  excluding  the  Northern  Territory, 
3,359,891?,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  June  30,  1912,  to  31,752,069Z. 
Over  half  of  the  public  debt  has  been  spent  on  railways,  water-works,  and 
telegraphs. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  South  Australia  proper  (243,244,800  acres), 
11,654,039  acres  were  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  under  systems  of 
deferred  payments  at  the  end  of  1911.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  land  in 
South  Australia  proper  amounts  to  122,655,549  acres,  of  which  4,340,435 
acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1911-12. 


COMMEKCE   AND   SHIPPING 

The  chief  crops  in  two  years  were  :  — 


:^5 


Acres 

Acres 

Quantities 

Quantities 

(1910) 

(1911) 

(1910) 

(1911) 

Wheat    . 

2,104,717 

2,190,782 

24,344,740  bushels 

20,352,720  bushels 

Barley    . 

34,473 

40,743 

544,471 

702,855       ,, 

Oats 

77,674 

107,881 

1,136,618       ,, 

1,349,480       ,, 

Hay        . 

440,177 

521,182 

598,064  tons 

605,239  tons 

Potatoes 

7,812 

7,412 

23,920    „ 

22,668       ,, 

Vines 

22,952 

23,986 

3,470,058  gallons 

2,921,597  gallons  ^ 

1  Of  Wine. 

Bread-stuffs  exported  1911  beyond  the  Commonwealth,  3,844,681/. 

Fruit  culture  is  extensively  carried  on,  both  fresh  and  dried  fruit  being 
exported  in  1911.  The  chief  fruit  crops,  besides  grapes,  are  currants, 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  olives  (yielding  in 
1911  about  7,817  gallons  of  oil).  The  live  stock  in  December,  1911, 
consisted  of  259,719  horses,  393,566  cattle,  and  6,171,907  sheep.  In 
1911,  the  area  of  143,041  S(|uare  miles  was  held  under  610  pastoral 
leases. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper,  silver  and 
gold.  The  value  of  cojjper  produced  in  1911  was  332,500/.;  the  output  of 
gold  in  1911  amounted  to  3,537  ounces,  value  15,000?.  Value  of  total 
mineral  production  in  1911,  450,054/. 

In  1911  there  were  1,314  factories  in  the  State,  employing  27,907  hands. 
Wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  2,645,386/.  Gross  value  of  output, 
12,580,851/.;  machinery,  land    and    buildings,   kc,   valued  at  5,460,855?. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  Commerce  of  South  Australia,  exclusive  of  inter-State  trade,  is  com- 
prised in  the  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  Australia  given  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth. 

Imports  and  exports,  inclusive  of  inter-State  trade  : — 


Years              Imports 

Exports 

Years     |        Imports                Exports 

1906 
1907 
1908 

£ 

9,702,264 

12,120,052 

11,231,470 

£              i 
11,933,171 
13,898,585 
13,778,537 

£                          £ 

1909        11,335,669       12,646,701 
1910^       5,976,543       10,243,197 
1911  1       6,245,819       10,174,966 

1  Import  and  export  figure^?  from  1910  onwards  are  for  oversea  trade  only.     The  figures 
for  previous  years  include  the  inter-State  trade,  which  is  not  now  available. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  State  are  wool,   wheat,  wheat-Hour,  and  copper. 
The  registered  shipping  in  1911  consisted  of  193  sailing  vessels  of  18,318 
tons,  and  119  steamers  of  45,073  tons  ;  total,  312  vessels  of  63,391  tons. 
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111  1911,  1,306  vessels  of  3,625,202  tons  entered,  and  1,305  vessels  of 
3,627,174  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  State. 

The  State  possesses  about  2,700  miles  of  metalled  made  roads.  For 
railways  see  under  Australian  Commonwealth. 

Banks. 

There  are  8  banking  associations.  In  1911  their  total  liabilities  were 
11,450,250Z.  (including  302,790Z.  Perpetual  Inscribed  Stock),  and  assets 
12,103,058Z.  The  average  note  circulation  was  117,577?.  and  deposits 
10,933,676?. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  has  22  branches  and  247  agencies.  On  June  30,  1912,  there 
were  222,988  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  8, 223, 261 Z.  bearing  interest 
and  17,034Z.  not  bearing  interest ;  3^  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits  was  paid 
for  1912.  The  penny  bank  department  in  1912  had  232  agencies  at  schools, 
with  9,983  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  8,101?. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
South  Australia. 

Annual  Statistical  Register. 

Blackmore  (B.  G.),  The  Law  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Australia.     Adelaide,  1894. 

Brown  (H.  Y.  L.),  A  Record  of  the  Mines  of  South  Australia.     3rd  ed.  Adelaide,  1800. 

Finniss(B.T.),  The  Constitutional  History  of  South  Australia(1836-1857).  London, 
188G. 

Gordon {D.  J.j,  The  Central  State.  South  Australia:  Its  History,  Progress,  and 
Resources.  Adelaide,  1903. — The  Nile  of  Australia:  Nature's  Gateway  to  the  Interior, 
Adelaide.  1906. — Handbook  of  South  Australia,     Adelaide,  1908. 

Gouger  (R.),  The  Founding  of  South  Australia.    Edited  by  E.  Hodder.     London,  1898. 

Hodrfer  (Edwin),  The  History  of  Soutli  Australia.     With  Maps.    2  vols.     London,  189ii. 

Pascoe(J.  J.)  (Editor),  History  of  Adelaide  and  its  Vicinity,  witli  a  General  Sketch  of 
the  Province  of  South  Australia  and  Biographies  of  Representative  Men.    Adelaide,  1901. 

Rees  (W.  L.),  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C  B. :  His  Life  and  Times.  2nd  edition.  2  vols  8. 
London,  1892. 

Rya7i  (H.  V.),  South  Australia,  a  Handbook  of  Information  for  Settlers,  Tourists, 
and  Others.     Melbourne,  1911. 

Searcy  (Alfred),  In  Northern  Seas.     1904.  -  In  Australian  Tropics.     Adelaide,  1909. 

Vivienne  (May) ,  Sunny  South  Australia.     Adelaide,  1908. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Western  Australia  became  a  British  settlement  in  1829  ;  in  1870  partially 
representative  government  was  instituted,  and  in  1890  the  administration 
was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly. The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  population  of 
the  Colony  reaching  60,000,  it  should  be  elective.  In  1893  this  limit  of 
population  being  reached,  as  set  forth  in  a  proclamation  dated  18th  July  of 
that  year,  the  Colonial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  (57  Vict.  No.  14)  amend- 
ing the  constitution. 

By  the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,   1899,  further  amended  by 
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the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1911,  it  is  provided  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  shall  consist  of  30  members  representing  10  electoral  provinces 
and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Members  must  be  30  years  of  age, 
resident  in  the  State  for  two  years,  and  either  be  natural-born  British 
subjects  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  State  for  5  years. 
Every  elector  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  6  months,  and  must 
possess  within  the  province  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £50,  or  be 
a  householder  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £17, 
or  holder  of  a  lease  of  the  value  of  £17  per  annum,  or  the  holder  of  a  lease  or 
license  from  the  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10,  or  have  his  name  on  the 
electoral  list  of  a  Municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the 
province  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  £17.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
consists  of  50  members,  each  representing  one  electorate,  and  elected  for  3 
years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age,  have  resided  inAVestern  Australia 
for  twelve  months,  and  be  either  natural-born  subjects  of  the  Crown 
or  naturalized  for  5  years.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural-born 
or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  for  6  months  and  be  on  the  roll,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  district 
for  at  least  one  month  when  making  their  claims.  Electors  for  both  Houses 
may  be  of  either  sex.  No  person  can  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  more  than 
one  district  or  more  than  once  in  each  Province  for  which  he  holds  a 
sutficient  qualification.  Members  of  the  Legislature  are  paid  300Z.  a  year, 
and  travel  free  on  all  Government  raihvays.  The  entire  management  and 
control  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  is  vested  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

State  of  political  ])arties  :  — Legislative  Council,  Labour,  7,  Liberal,  23  ; 
Legislative  Assembly,  Labour,  34,  Liberal.  16. 

(^owm-'r.— Major-General  Sir  H.  Barron,  K.C.M.G.  (from  March,  1918). 

The  salary  provided  for  the  Governor  is  i,000l.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  functions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows  (August, 
1912):— 

Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer.— Hon.  J.  S'caddan,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Lands  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  T.  H.  Bath,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Mines  and  Railways. — Hon.  P.  Collier,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Justice  and  Education. — Hon.  T.   Walker,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for    Works. — Hon.  W.  D.  Johnson,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  J.  M.  Drew,  M.L.C. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio.— Bon.  J.  E.  Dodd,  M.L.C,  and  Hon.  W.  C. 
Angivin,  M.Tj.A. 

Agent-General  in  London.— L\^i\\t.-Qo\.  Sir  Xewton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G. 

Offices. — 15,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  situated  to  the  Avestward  of  129°  E.  longitude,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  islands.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  from 
Cape  Londonderry  in  the  north  to  Peak  Head  (south  of  King  George  Sound) 
in  the  south  is  1,480  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  Steep  Point  near  Dirk 
Hartogs  Island,  on  the  west  to  the  129th  meridian,  on  the  east,  about  1,000 
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miles.  According  to  the  latest  computations,  the  total  estimated  area  of  the 
State  is  975,920  English  square  miles,  or,  624,588,800  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  38  magisterial  districts. 

Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small. 

The  enumerated  population  in  the  various  census  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1854 

7,778 

3,965 

11,743 

1859 

9,522 

5,315 

14,837 

1870 

15,375 

9,410 

24,785 

1881 

17,062 

12,646 

29,708 

1891 

29,807 

19,975 

49,782 

1901 

112,875 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,565 

120,549 

282,114 

There  were  in  1911,  enumerated  6,369  pure  and  1,475  half-caste  aborigines 
(not  included  in  the  table).  Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  104,208  were 
returned  as  born  in  Western  Australia.  The  number  of  married  persons  was' 
96,482  (50,702  males  and  45,780  females);  Avidowers,  4,180;  widows,  5,785; 
divorced,  187  males  and  103  females  ;  unmarried,  106,060  males  and  68,807 
females.  The  number  of  males  under  21  was  58,838,  and  of  females  56,203. 
Of  the  males  over  21,  58,737  had  never  been  married,  and  of  the  females 
over  21,  55,198.  The  estimated  population  in  December,  1912  (excluding 
full-blooded  aboriginals)  was:  males,  174,098;  females,  131,446;  Total, 
305,544. 

The  Municipality  of  Perth,  the  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  1911  census, 
had  a  population  of  35,767  ;  that  of  Fremantle,  14,499.  The  principal 
towns,  with  census  population  of  1911,  are  : — 


Towns 

1911 

106,792 

8,781 

10,824 

1909 

Towns              1911 

1909 

Perth,   Fremantle  and 

suburbs    . 
Kalgoorlie  . 
Boulder 

73,700 

6,954 

11,156 

Albany.         .   1  3,586 
Bunbury        .   |  3,763 
Geraldton      .      3,478 
Northam        .      3,361 

3,029 
3,560 
3,300 
2,942 

The  movement  of  population  in  5  years  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births             Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

2,012 

1,998 
2,107 
2,421 
2,536 

7,754            2,882 
7,601            2,706 
7,585            2,744 
8,095            2,924 
8,611            3,362 

24,401 

24,808 
31,208 
41,200 
38,088 

21,234 
23,783 
24,553 
28,735 
31,926 

In  1907  there  were  300,  in  1908,  837,  in  1909,  346,  in  1910,  313,  and  in 
1911,  363  illegitimate  births. 
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Eeligion. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1911  :— Church  of  England..  109,435  ;  Methodists,  34,348;  Presbyterians, 
26,678;  Congregationalists,  6,203;  Baptists,  4,801;  other  Protestants, 
18,189  ;  Roman  Catholics,  56^616  ;  Catholics  (Greek  and  undefined),  5,754  ; 
other  Christians,  1,736;  Jews,  1,790;  Mahometans,  1,517;  Buddhists, 
1,795;  other  nou- Christians,  748;  indefinite,  1,555;  no  religion,  1,260; 
not  stated,  9,689. 

Instruction. 

Of  the  total  white  population  of  15  years  and  upwards  in  1911,  170  per 
cent,  were  stated  to  be  unable  to  read.     Education  is  compulsor3\ 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Government  schools  and  in  private  schools  in  three  years  : — 


— 

No.of  Schools 

No.  of  Scholars 

Av.  Attendance 



Cost  per  Head 
of  av.  Attendance 

Government  Schools 

£     s.     d. 

1909 
1910 
1911 

445 
468 
504 

31,374 
32,591 
35,476 

26,673 
27,442 
29,448 

5     6     7 
5     6  11 
5  10     6 

Private  Schools 

1909 
1910 
1911 

121 
119 
123 

8,506 
8,910 
9,423 

7,209 
7,563 
8,015 

— 

The  grants  to  private  schools  cea.:3sd  from  1895,  but  compensation  was 
made  to  the  schools  that  had  so  far  received  subsidy,  the  sum  of  15,000Z.  being 
divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  gran  ts  received  by  them  during 
1895. 

The  total  sum  spent  on  education  aud  schools  during  the  financial  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  was  239,565Z. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,  and 
convictions  for  four  years  : — 

—  1908  1909  1910       I        1911 


Apprehended  or  summoned  . 
Summary  convictions   . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 


On  December  31,  1911,  there  were  5  prisoners  undergoing  penal  servitude 
in  the  State.  The  total  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  prison  in 
1911  was  1,464;  the  number  of  commitments  totalled  2,561 — viz.:  male 
adults,  2,172,  adult  females,  385,  juveniles,  male  4,  female  nil. 

All  the  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  aboriginal  crime. 

Pauperism  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

There  are  three  charitable  institutions,  one  situated  at  Claremont,  and 
two   at  Fremantle,  both  supported  by  public  funds,  with  496  inmates  on 
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December  31,  1911.  Twenty-oue  Government  hospitals,  also  a  Government 
sanatorium  for  consumptive  patients,  at  Coolgardie,  and  two  hospitals  for 
the  insane  are  wholly  supported  by  public  funds,  as  are  also  two  aboriginal 
lock  hospitals,  on  Dorre  and  Bernier  Islands,  whilst  three  public  and 
twenty-seven  other  assisted  hospitals  exist,  partly  supported  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  partly  out  of  public  funds,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  private 
hospitals  situated  in  Perth  and  suburbs  as  well  as  the  principal  goldfield 
towns  ;  four  Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  orphanages  are  partly 
supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  partly  out  of  public  money.  There 
are  also  three  native  and  half-caste  institutions,  four  Industrial  Schools 
supported  in  a  similar  manner,  and  one  Government  receiving  depot  for  the 
Industrial  Schools.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  a  total  of  2,187 
persons  in  the  State  received  outdoor  relief. 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  now  paid  by  the  Commomvealth 
Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  Western  Australia  at  December 
13,  1912,  Avas:— old  age,  3,263  ;  invalid,  436. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Western  Australia  in  six  years,  ended 
June  30,  were  as  follows  : — 


Years  ended 
June  30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

3,379,006 
3,368,551 
3,447,732 

1  Years  ended 
June  30 

1911    . 
i     1912    . 
■     19131  . 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1908 
1909 
1910 

£ 

3,376,641 
3,267,014 
3,657,670 

£ 

3,850,439 
3,966,674 
4,589,712 

£ 
3.734,448 
4,101,082 
4,755,615 

1  Estimates. 

Nearly  half  the  public  income  is  derived  from  railways  (1,896, 579Z, 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912),  and  the  rest  mainly  from  various 
forms  of  taxation,  leases  of  Crown  lands,  water  supply,  harbour  dues, 
])ublic  batteries  and  other  mining  receipts,  and  the  surplus  returned 
to  the  State  of  the  CommouAvealth  Revenue  derived  from  Customs,  Excise, 
Post  Office,  and  other  receipts  (638,527?,  for  1911-12).  Western  Australia 
had  a  public  debt  of  26,283,523Z.  on  June  30,  1912,  the  annual  charge  for 
which  was  1,101, 561 Z.  The  amount  of  accrued  sinking  fund  at  same  date 
was  2,918,734Z. 

For  Defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  Western  Australia,  in  1901,  there  were  35,572  persons  engaged  in 
various  forms  of  primary  production.  Of  these,  8,607  were  directly  engaged 
in  agriculture  ;  2,179  in  pastoral  pursuits  ;  2,177  in  forestry,  and  19,838  in 
mining  and  quarrying. 

Up  to  June  30,  1912,  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  State,  7,387,929 
acres  had  been  alienated  ;  on  that  date  13,405,369  acres  were  in  process  of 
alienation  ;  the  area  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  thus  amounting  to 
20,793,298  acres.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in  force  leases  comprising  an 
area  of  175,630,017  acres,  of  which  173,431,848  acres  were  pastoral,  and 
1,323,282  acres  were  timber,  while  65,144  acres  were  under  mining  leases, 
and  45,954  acres  were  Miners'  Homestead  leases.  The  area  uiider  crop  in 
1908  was  493,837  acres,  in  1909,  585,339  acres,  in  1910,  722,086  acres,  in 
1911,  855,024  acres,  and  in  1912,  1,072,653  acres.  The  chief  crops  for 
recent  two  years  were  as  follows  : — 
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Crops 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Acres 

612,104 

77,488 
3, -664 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Wheat 

Oats  .... 

Barley 

Acres 

581,862 

61,918 

3,369 

Bushels 

5,897,540 

776,233 

33,566 

Bushels 

4,358,904 

961,385 

37,011 

Hay  . 

Potatoes    . 
Drchards  . 

175,432 

1,791 

16,738 

344,032 

2,705 

18,193 

Tons 
178,891 
5,864 

Tons 
299,695 
9,312 

Vines 

2,7951 

2,821-^ 

Gallons 

153,665 

Gallons 
162,559 

1  Of  this  acreage,  only  1,154  acres  were  productive  for  wine-making. 
•^  „  „  1,075 

Crop  estimates  for  1912-13  are  :  wheat,  775,000  acres,  9,^90,000  bushels  ; 
oats,  126,000  acres,  2,086,000  bushels  ;  barley,  6,600  acres,  99,000  bushels. 

The  areas  occupied  by  the  principal  trees  of  Western  Australia  and  the 
quantity  cut  in  two  years,  according  to  the  official  Industrial  Returns,  were 
as  follows  : — 


Jarrah  (with  blackbutt  and  red  gum) 

Karri  

Tuart         

Wandoo     

York    Gum,    yate,    Morrell,    sandal-l 

wood,  and  jam / 

Other         


1910 

Acres. 

Super  ft.  cut. 

8,000,000 

172,376,459- 

1,200,000 

04,000 

200,000 

723,682 

7,000,000 

1,050,685 

4,000,000 

75,00U  1  - 

— 

237,750 

1911 

Super  ft.  cut. 

196,892,378- 

422,577 

748,786 

730,103 


182,661 


Total  20,400,000  174,527,576  198,976,505 

1  Exclusive  of  sandalwood,  for  which  no  Industrial  returns  were  sui)plied,  but  of  which 


in  1910  a  total  of  8,228  tons  was  exported,  and  in  1911,  6,907  tons, 
-  Other  timber,  not  specified. 


Jarrah  only. 


The  live  stock  in  1911,  consisted  of  140,277  horses;  843,638  cattle; 
5,411,542  sheep  ;  55,635  pigs  ;  29,275  goats  ;  3,203  camels  ;  and  2,425  mules 
and  donkeys.  The  wool  export,  which  mav  be  taken  to  be  identical  with  the 
wool  clip,  was,  during  1907,  valued  at  812,088Z.,  during  1908,  at  637,008Z., 
during  1909,  at  1,013,180Z.,  during  1910,  at  966,870/.,  and  during  1911,  at 
925, 450^.,  these  values  representing  respectively  20,210,233  lbs.,  20,743,045 
lbs.,  27,144,579  lbs.,  26,197,209  lbs.,  and  25,157,193  lbs.  of  wool. 

Along  the  river-courses  of  the  north  of  the  State  are  about  20,000,000 
acres  of  fairly  well-watered  country,  affording  good  pasturage. 

Gold  was  first  obtained  in  Western  Australia  in  1886.  The  total  quantity 
and  value  of  the  output  to  the  end  of  1911  was  as  follows  : — 


Years                  Fine  oz. 

Value             Years 

Fine  oz.                 Value 

1886-1890            42.016 
1890-1895          571,999 
1896-1900       4,679,871 
1901-1903       5,639,255 

1904  1,983,230 

1905  1,955,316 

1906  i    1,794,547 

178,474 
2,429,697 
19,878,826 
23,954,033 
8,424,226 
8,305.654 
7,622,749 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

26  yrs. 

1,697,554         7,210,749 
1,647,911         6,999,882 
1,595,269         6,776,274 
1,470,632         6,246,848 
1,370,867         5,823,075 

24,448,467     103,850,487 
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There  were  in  the  State,  in  1911,  2,199  leases  of  gold  mines;  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  14,794,  viz.,  6,532  above  and  8,262  underground  ; 
output  of  gold,  1,370,867  fine  oz.,  value  5,823, 075Z.  In  1911,  the  expoit  of 
silver  from  the  State  was  169,043  oz.,  valued  at  18,333^.,  all  locally 
produced  ;  of  copper  ore,  9,825  tons,  value  33,709Z.  ;  of  copper  ingot, 
matte,  &c.,  828  tons,  value  44,409/;  ;  of  tin  ore,  495  tons,  value  55,220Z.  ; 
output  of  coal,  249,890  tons,  value  111,154Z.  The  number  of  coal-leases  was 
88  ;  of  copx>er-leases,  48  ;  of  tin-leases,  75.  Gold  exported  (exclusive  of 
gold  received  at  the  Mint  and  subsequently  exported)  crude  gold,  during 
1895,  231,513  oz.,  valued  at  879,748Z.  ;  in  1900,  999,767  oz.,  value 
3,799,124Z.  ;  in  1905,  655,090  oz.  of  fine  gold,  in  1907,  431,803  oz. ;  in 
1908,  356,354  oz.,  in  1909,  386,370  oz.,  in  1^910,  233,970  oz.,  and  in  1911, 
160,422  oz.,  of  fine  gold  (value  41.   4.';.   lli\c?.  per  ounce). 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  external  commerce  of  Western  Australia,  exclusive  of  inter-State 
trade,  is  comprised  in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Australia,  given 
uuder  the  heading  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  inter-State  trade, 
in  six  years  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement  : — 


—  , 

1906 

1907 

£ 
6,522,998 
9,904,860 

1908 

£ 
6,178,197 
9,518,020 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports. 
Exports. 

£ 
6,820,933 
9,832,679 

£ 
6,406,960 
8,860,494 

£ 
7,908,386 
8,299,781 

£ 

8,645,938 

10,606,863 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  exports  is  go]d,  others  being  timber, 
wool,  pearls  and  shell,  hides  and  skins,  copper,  tin  and  silver,  sandalwood, 
mallet  bark  for  tanning,  wheat  and  flour. 

There  were  on  the  West  Australian  register  on  December  31,  1911,  52 
steamers  of  12,038  tons,  and  316  sailing  vessels  of  7,974  tons;  total,  368 
vessels  of  20,012  tons. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  six  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  The  following  statement  relates  to  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1912:— 


Banks 

Capital 
paid  up 

Notes  in  , 
Circula-     Deposits 
tion      1 

Total 

Average 

Liabilities 

Total 
Average 

Assets 

£ 

4,382,987 

1,853,640 

2,423,735 

1,203,292 

733,475 
1,011,014 

Reserved 
Profits 

Western  Australian 
Bank 

National  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia, Ltd.    . 

Union  Bnnk  of  Aus- 
tralia, Ltd. 

Bank  of  New  South 
Wales 

Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia,  Ltd. 

Bank  of  Australasia    . 

£ 

250,000 

1,498,220 

1,500,000 

3,000,000 

2,212,969 
1,600,000 

£        :          £ 

19,728     2,890,221 

•     0,301        806,072 

10,563     1,228,004 

2,022        807,192 

1,858  :      516.383 
6,289         652,286 

£ 
3,148,897 

828,840 
1,250,663 

818,640 

530,905 
663,722 

£ 

651,984 

300,617 

1,412,511 

2,0F5,O00 

4,877 
1,926,000 

Total  .  . 

10,061,189 

^        45,821     6,900,758  !  7,241,067 

11,608,143 

6,440,989 
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Government  Savings  Bank. — During  the  j^ear  ended  30th  June,  1912, 
deposits  of  the  value  of  3,504, 621Z.  were  made.  The  amount  withdrawn 
during  that  year  was  3,316,111/.  The  amount  due  to  depositors  on  June  30, 
1912,  inchisive  of  interest,  was  4,387,639/.,  whilst  in  addition  an  amount  of 
12,751/.  was  due  under  the  head  "Schools  Savings  Bank,"  the  amount 
deposited  in  the  latter  during  the  year  being  9,381/. ,  and  that  withdi awn 
5,551/, 
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TASMANIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 


Tasmania  became  a  British  settlement  in  1803  as  a  dependency  of 
New  South  Wales  ;  in  1825  its  connection  with  New  South  Wales  was 
terminated  ;  in  1851  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  established 
and  in  1856  responsible  government  came  into  operation.  There  are 
a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  called  the  Parliament 
of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members 
elected  by  all  natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who 
possess  either  a  freehold  worth  10/.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  30/.,  or 
are  barristers  or  solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners 
duly  qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission,  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  aie  paid  150/.  per  annum, 
and  have  the  right  to  free  railway  passes.  The  House  of  Assembly 
consists  of  thirty  members,  elected  by  all  natural-born  or  naturalised 
subjects  who  have  continuously  resided  in  Tasmania  for  over  12  months. 
The  Assembly  is  elected  for  three  years.  The  number  of  electors  for 
the  Legislative  Council  in  1911  was  25,413  (19,872  males,  5,541  females), 
or  13*35  per  cent,  (estimated  on  mean  population  of  190,316),  and  for  the 
House  of  Assembly,  April  30th,  1912,  103,513  (52, 853  males,  50,660  females), 
or  54 '38  per  cent,  (estimated  on  mean  population  of  190,316),  The  legisla- 
tive authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
Governor  or  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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Governor. — Rt.  Hon.  W.  Ellison  Macartney  (from  March,  1913). 

Lieut. -Governor  and  Chief  Jtcstice. — Sir  J.  S.  Dodds,  K.C.M.G. 
(1,500/.). 

The  Governor  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of 
responsible  ministers,  consisting  of  four  members,  as  follows  (in  June, 
1912):— 

Premier  and  Attorney -Genei-al. — Hon.  A.  E.  Solomon,  M.H.A. 

Chief  Secretary.— Ylow.  G.  H.  Butler,  M.R.C.S.,  M.L.C. 

Minister  for  Lands,    Works  and  Mines. — Hon.  E.  Mulcahy,  M.H.A 

Treasurer.— Hon.  H.  J.  M.  Payne,  M.H.A. 

Minister  without  Portfolio. — Hon.  C.  Russen. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  750/.  per  annum.  The  Premier 
has  200Z.  a  year.  The  ministers  must  have  a  seat  in  one  of  the  two 
Houses. 

A gent-Generalin  London. — Hon.  John  McCall,  M.D. 

Secretary.  — Herbert  W.  Ely. 

Offices. — 5,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  with  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  26,215  square  miles  or  about 
16,778,000  acres,  of  which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania 
Proper,  the  rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  in  two  main 
groups,  the  north-east  and  north-west.  Tlie  colony  is  divided  into  eighteen 
counties. 

The  population  has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Year. 
1861 

1871 
1881 

Population. 

89,977 
99,328       ; 
115,705       \ 

Increase  per  Ct.'     ■„                 t^       i  x- 
perAnium.           ^ear.           Population. 

—                1891          146,667 
1-13               1901           172,475 
1-38               1911           190,898 

Increase  per  Ct. 
per  Annum. 

2-36 
1-64 
1-07 

In  1911  there  were  97,336  males  and  93,562  females.  The  average 
density  is  7 '38  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population  in  1911, 
79*2  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Tasmania,  11*5  per  cent,  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  7 '3  per  ceiit.  natives  of  other  Australasian  colonies.  In  1910 
the  population  contained  29,000  males  and  28,600  females  married.  The 
aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely  extinct. 

Of  the  population  in  1901,  4,997  were  returned  as  professional  ;  7,937 
domestic:  7,497  commercial;  transport  and  communication,  4,848  ;  18,750 
industrial ;  27,899  primary  producers  ;  1,566  indefinite  ;  98,981  dependants. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :— 

—  Births. 

1907  5,2&1 

1908  5,615 

1909  5,500 

1910  5,586 

1911  5,444 


Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of  Births 

1,410 

1,9&8 

3,293 

1,432 

2,129 

3,486 

1,497 

1,842 

3,658 

1,493 

2,122 

3,464 

1,477 

1,931 

3,513 
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Of  the  total  births  in  1911,  274,  or  5-03  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate. 
Immigrants  and  emigrants  : — 


190C)      1907   !   1908      1900   ,   1910 


Immigrants       .        30,540      34,803      35,188      33,297  I   35,877 
Emigrants!       .        30,938      32,557      36,858      35,919      38,508 


1911 


41,503 
45,664 


1  It  is  estimated  that  the  departures  are  understated  bj'  about  12i  per  cent. 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
States  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania, 

Population  of  the  capital,  Hobart  and  Suburbs  (census  3rd  April,  1911), 
38,391,  of  Launceston  and  Suburbs,  23,726. 

Religion. 

In  1911,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  88,000  ;  Roman  Catholics, 
29,000;  Methodists,  25,000  ;  Presbyterians,  16,000  ;  Independents,  6,000; 
Baptists,  5,000. 

Instruction. 

There  are  20  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  State  with  an  average 
attendance  in  1911  of  about  1,500  ;  94  other  than  State  schools 
with  5,217  children  on  rolls;  399  public  elementary  shcools  with  32,244 
scholars  on  roll  in  1911.  Education  is  compulsory.  There  are  two 
technical  schools,  exclusive  of  two  Schools  of  Mines  (191  scholars),  with 
about  598  pupils,  at  Hobart  and  Launceston,  The  higher  education  is 
under  a  university  which  holds  examinations  and  grants  degrees;  in  1911 
it  had  124  students  (75  matriculated  and  49  non-matriculated).  Elementary 
education  is  under  the  control  of  a  government  director.  There  are  several 
valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  schools  ;  also  State 
scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools.  At  the  census  of  1911  the  number 
of  persons  ;returned  as  unable  to  read  was  34,479,  or  18-03  per  cent,  of 
the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1911  was  87,854Z.  (from 
revenue). 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  Acrording  to  the  Police  Re[)ort,  during  the  year  1911-12,  4,515 
male  and  363  females  were  summarily  convicted,  and  58  males  and  8  females 
Were  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  sessions  courts 
27  persons  were  convicted  in  1910.  The  total  police  force  on  .June  30,  1912, 
was  232.  There  were  2  gaols,  with  45  male  and  4  female  inmates,  at  the 
end  of  June,  1911,  and  in  training  school  17  inmates. 

Pauperism,  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  141  male  and  95  female  inmates  on  June  30, 
1911-12,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the  year 
being  125  males  and  92  females.  The  total  net  expenditure  during  the  year 
1911-12  was  4,001L  During  the  year  1911-12  outdoor  relief  was  administered 
to  the  amount  of  2,091Z. ;  128  children  were  boarded  out,  and  1,187  persons 
(including  children)  were  relieved  by  Benevolent  Societies  in  1911, 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  The  number  of  pen.sioners  in  Tasmania  at  December  13,  1912, 
was:  Old  age,   4,027  ;  Invalid,  815. 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  is  derived  cliiefly  fi'om  duties,  licences,  railways,  and 
other  public  services,  and  from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands. 
The  customs,  postal  and  telegraph,  and  defence  services  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  amount  equal  to  25,'?.  per  head 
of  population  is  returned  to  the  State. 


Revenue   • 
Expenditure 


1908-09 

£ 
934,405 
960,237 


1909-10 


1,008,932 
997,321 


1910-11 


£ 
970,092 
1,016,963 


1911-12 

£ 
1,084,663 
1,064,703 


1912-131 

£ 
1,081,357 
1,079,789 


1  Estimates. 

Included  in  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1907-08  are  certain 
sums  raised  and  expended  for  'redemption  of  loans,'  under  the  name  ot 
'  Territorial  Revenue.' 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted  June  30,  1912,  to  11,302,411Z. ; 
the  debt,  except  3,721,050Z.  at  4  per  cent.,  consists  principally  of  3^  per  cent, 
debentures,  redeemable  from  1912  to  1940,  and  the  whole  was  raise.!  for  the 
construction  of  public  works. 

The  total  Local  Government  revenue,  for  1911-12  was  286,312Z.  (in- 
cluding 41,419/^.  from  Government),  and  the  expenditure  312,595Z.  Local 
debt,  1910-11,  1,280,414/. 

For  defence,  see  under  Coimnonivealth  of  Australia.  There  are  four 
batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar, 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres,  including  1,206,500 
acres  islands  and  lakes.  Unalienated  land,  principally  heavily  timbered  or 
mineral-bearing,  8,967,645  acres.  The  quantity  of  timber  cut  in  1911  was 
about  66,060,957  feet,  value  201,928/.  including  value  of  box  timber.  In 
1911  12,473  (exclusive  of  2,859  dairy)  persons  were  directly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  2,067  in  pastoral  pursuits.  In  1911  there  were  270,000 
acres  under  crop,  and  505,940  acres  under  permanent  artificially  sown  grasses. 
Of  the  total  area,  6,240,268  acres  were  sold  or  granted  to  settlers  by  the 
Crown  up  to  the  end  of  1911  ;  while  1,534,331  acres  were  leased  as 
sheep  runs,  and  for  mining  purposes.  In  1911-12  the  total  area  under 
fallow,  34,311  ;  31,041  acres  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  Acreage  and 
produce  of  the  chief  crops  :- 


— 

1907 
32,808 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Wheat,  acres 

30,794 

37,078, 

5-2,242 

37,208 

,,       bushels  . 

651,407 

644,235 

793,660  1,120,744 

659,615 

,,       bushels  per  acr 

e       19-86 

20-92 

21-40 

21-45 

17-73 

Oats,  acres 

58,320 

54,625 

71,293' 

63,887 

57,583 

,,     bushels 

1,979,574 

1,526,002 

2,347,548  2,063,303 

1,504,633 

, ,     bushels  per  acre  . 

34-11 

27-93 

32-92 

32-29 

26-13 

Potatoes,  acres     . 

34,305 

54,625 

21,375 

26,230 

21,818 

,,         tons 

182,323 

145,483 

73,862 

70,090 

62,164 

,,         tons  per  acre 

5-31 

3-76 

3-39 

2-67 

2-85 

Hay,  acres  . 

64,965 

73,859 

77,804 

72,992 

77,466 

,,     tons    . 

104,797 

98,406 

118,746 

115,190 

107,684 

,,     tons  per  acre 

1-61 

1-33 

1-7 

1-58 

1-39 

I 
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Fruit  culture  is  of  great  importance  ;  fruit  to  the  value  of  about  840,247/., 
and  jam  and  pulp  valued  at  223,044/.  were  produced  in  1911. 

There  were  in  the  State  41,853  horses,  217,406  head  of  cattle,  1,823,017 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  67,392  pigs,  on  March  1,  1912.  The  wool  clip  in 
1911  was  estimated  at  9,526,593  lbs. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  copper,  and  galena,  and  there 
are  large  beds  of  coal.  Gold  to  the  value  of  132,108/.  was  produced  in  1911, 
and  silver  and  silver  ore  to  the  value  of  253,361/.,  copper  ore,  &c.,  408,647/. 
The  total  output  of  gold  from  beginning  of  gold-mining  to  end  of  1911  was 
1  700,687  fine  ounces;  value  6,752,832/.  Owing  to  cessation  of  alluvial 
working,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  gold-mining  has  decreased 
from  2,060  in  1879  to  about  570  in  1911.  The  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  silver  and  copper  mining  in  1911  was  about  2,500,  output  (61,501 
tons  silver  and  6,022  tons  copper)  67,523  tons,  valued  at  662,010/.  Tin 
production  in  1911  :  3,953  tons  ;  men  employed,  about  1,755  (including 
Chinese) ;  value,  513,500/.  The  total  value  of  tin  produced  up  to  the  end 
of  1911  was  10,341,819/.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  coal-mmmg 
in  1911  was  180,  output  57,067  tons,  valued  at  26,214/. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Tasmania,  exclusive  of  inter-State  trade,  is  comprised 
in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Australia,  given  under  the  heading  of 
the  Commonwealth.     Imports  and  exports,  including  inter-State  trade  :— 


1907 


1908 


Total  imports 
Total  exports 


& 
3,248,193 
4,068,459 


£ 
3,371,862 
4,030,766 


1909 

£ 
3,129,873 
3,431,250 


1910 


1911 


£  £ 

3,376,000'    3,309,506 
4,005,500'    4,529,331 


1  Estimated. 


The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  silver,  tin,  timber,  fruit  and  jam, 
hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  ^ 

The  registered  shipping  in  1911  consisted  of  150  sailing  vessels  of  8,/63 
tons,  and  74  steamers  of  8,940  tons  ;  total,  224  vessels  of  17,703  tons.  For 
shipping,  railways,  postsand  telegraphs,  see  under  Commomvcalth  of  Australia. 

Savings  Banks. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings  Banks  at  the  end 
of  June  1912,  was  :  26,817,  and  the  amount  on  deposit  787,101/.  In  Joint 
Stock  Companies'  Savings  Banks  in  February,  1912,  there  were  40,288 
depositors,  and  the  amount  on  deposit  1,146,988/. 

Books  of  Reference. 

statistics  ot  Tasmania.     Annual.    Hobart. 
Census  of  Tasmania,  1901.     Hobart,  1902. 
Crown  Lands  Guide.    Timber  Pampblets. 

i?en<on(James),  History  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884.       „^    ^      „     ^        ^.     .  . 

JohnstonCR  M)  Official  Record  of  Tasmania.  Annual.  Hobart.— Systematic  Account 
of  the  Geology  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1888.— Rocks  and  Minerals 

Just  (T.  C.),  Tasmaniana:  a  Description  of  the  Island  audits  Resources.  Launceston, 

187'-t 

Murray  (A.  S.),  Tasmanian  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Flowers.     London,  1900. 

Rodway,  Tasmanian  Flora.  .^v,„,      .^..  rm  -0^.1 
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Tasmania  and  its  Mineral  Wealth.    Melbourne;  1898. 
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Walker  {3   B  )  EarlyTasmania.—Tasman'sVoyages.— Deportation  of  Norfolk  Islanders. 
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THE   NORTHERN   TERRITORY   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

Government. 

The  Northern  Territory,  after  forming  part  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
annexed  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated  July  6,  1863,  to  South  Australia. 
On  the  establishment  of  Federation  in  1901,  the  Territory  entered  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  corporate  part  of  the  State  of  South  Australia.  The 
Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  of  1900  made  provision  for  the  surrender 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  any  territory  by  any  State,  and  under  this  provision 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  December  7,  1907,  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  South  Australia  for  the  transfer  of  the  Northern  Territory  to  the  former. 
After  the  necessary  legislation  approving  this  agreement  had  been  passed  by 
the  two  parliaments  concerned,  the  Territory  formally  pa3!-ed  under  the 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  on  January  1,  1911.  The 
Commonwealth  at  the  same  time  assumed  responsibility  for  the  State  loans 
contracted  by  South  Australia  on  behalf  of  the  territory  ;  it  took  over  by 
purchase  the  railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta  ;  and  it  undertook 
to  construct  a  transcontinental  railway  from  Pine  Creek  southwards  to  the 
boundary  of  South  Australia,  and  to  connect  these  two  railways.  The  cost 
of  these  obligations  to  the  Federal  Government  is  stated  as  follows  : — Public 
Debt  of  Northern  Territory  at  June  30,  1909,  2,719,000/.;  deficit,  780,000/.; 
cost  of  Port  Augusta  railway,  2,242,000/. ;  estimated  cost  of  transcontinental 
railway,  4,500,000/.  ;  total,  10,241,000/. 

The  South  Australian  laws  remain  in  force  until  the  Federal  Government 
decrees  otherwise  by  Ordinance.  Several  Ordinances  were  passed  in  1911 
and  1912. 

Adlninistrator.—J)Y.  J.  A.  Gilruth,  D.V.Sc,  M.R-.C.V.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Northern  Territory  is  bounded  by  the  26t}i  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and.  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  area  is  523,620 
square  miles.  The  area  alienated  at  the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  473,232 
acres  absolutely  ;  106,282,447  acres  were  held  under  leases  and  licences  ;  and 
the  remainder,  228,361,121  acres,  was  unoccupied.  The  coast  line  exceeds 
1,300  miles.  The  Territory  possesses  many  fine  rivers  and  several  good 
harbours,  the  principal  harbour  being  Port  Darwin,  where  Darwin  is 
situated.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  a  tableland  rising 
gradually  from  the  coast  to  a  height  of  about  1,700  feet.  On  this  tablelanil 
there  are  large  areas  of  excellent  pasturage.  The  southern  part  of  the 
territory  is  generally  sandy  with  a  small  rainfall,  but  it  can  bo  watered  liy 
means  of  artesian  bores.  The  climate  is  tropical,  but  varies  considerably 
over  the  whole  Territory.  The  proximity  of  the  sea  in  the  north  keeps  it 
fairly  equable  in  the  coastal  region,  but  further  south  the  climate  is  of  a 
continental  type,  showing  a  great  variation  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months. 

Population. — The  population, excluding  aborigines,  has  varied  as  follows: — 

Year.  Europeans.  Others.  Totals. 

1881  670  .  2,765  .  3,435 

1891  1,144  .  3,754  .  4,898 

1901  1,055  .  3,041  .  4,096 

1911  (Census)  1,418  .  1,892  .  3,310 

1911  (31st  Dec.)  1,729  .  1,519  .  3,248 
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Of  the  Census  total  562  were  females.     Of  the  total  at  the  end  of  1911, 
586  were  females.  ... 

The  aborigines  are  estimated  to  number  about  20,000,  but  it  is  possible 
this  is  an  under-estimate. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  Northern  Territory  are  Larakayaand  Worgait  at 
Port  Darwin,  Melville  Island  Tribe,  Port  Essington  Tribe,  Djanan  Tribe 
at  Katherine  Creek,  Yangman  Tribe  round  Elsey  Creek,  Mungarai  Tribe 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  Eoper  River,  Nullakun  Tribe  middle  part  of 
the  Roper  River,  and  the  Mara  Tribe  south  of  the  Roper  River. 


Finance. 


the 


The  revenue  derived  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1910-11  was  25,578?. 
expenditure,  66,080Z. 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  Customs  and  Excise,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  railways  and  Crown  lands.  The  main  heads  of  expenditure  are 
interest,  postal  department,  gold-helds  and  mining,  works  and  buildings, 
police,  and  railways. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soils  of  the  Territory  differ  greatly,  but  it  is  stated  that  most  products 
known  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  can  be  grown  successfully.  At 
present,  however,  agriculture  is  insignificant.  In  most  parts  the  natural 
•n'asses  are  extremely  rich  in  nutriment,  and  provide  food  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  other  stock.  The  numbers  of  stock  at  the  end  of  1911  were  :— 
cattle,  460,000  ;  horses,  21,400  ;  sheep,  51,000  ;  pigs,  1,500. 

The  Territory  is  rich  in  mhieral  resources,  though  these  are  very  little 
developed.  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  metals  and  minerals  up  to 
the  end  of  December,  1910,  and  in  1911,  is  given  as  follows  :— 


— 

Total  to  1910 

1911 

- 

Total  to  1910 

& 
69,000 
123,000 

1911 

Gold 
Copper    . 

£ 
2,102,000 
148,000 
304,000 

£ 
30,910 
1,470 
22,900   ! 

Silver 
Other  Metals 

Total 

£ 
4,070 

Tin 

2,746,000 

59,350 

The  number  of  miners  in  1911  was  676,  of  whom  101  were  Europeans  and 
575  Chinese. 

Commerce. 

The  imports  and  exports  are  given  as  follows  :  — 


Year. 

Impoi'ts. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports 

Exports. 

1900 
1907 
1908 

£ 

74.659 
78,996 
68,905 

£ 

254,222 
345,721 
241,028 

1909 
1910 
1911  1 

£ 

57,994 
52,398 
16,020 

£ 

278,555 

269,063 

48,468 

1  Trade  oversea  only.    The  trade  with  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not  now 
tabulated. 

The  principal  exports  in  1910  were:.  Cattle,   value  161,605Z. ;    Horses 
14,070Z.  ;  Gold  Bullion,  21,632Z.  ;  Tin  ore,   34,308?.  ;    Pearlshell,   10,030Z.  ; 
Hides  and  Horns,  3,816?.  ;  Wool,  5,915Z. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Reports  by  the  Government  Kesideut  on  the  Northern  Territory,  down  to  1911. 

Memorandum  on  the  Northern  Territory  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  for 
External  Affairs.    July,  1009. 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.     Annual.     Melbourne. 

Report  of  Preliminary  Scientific  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Territory.  Bulletin,  No.  1. 
All  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Certain  Native  Tribes.  Bulletin,  No.  2.  Report  of  the 
Caledon  Bay  Prospecting  Party.  Bulletin,  No.  3.  (Department  of  External  Affairs, 
Melbourne,  1912). 


TERRITORIES  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 
TERRITORY  OF  PAPUA  (BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA). 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
with  the  islands  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  groups,  and  all 
islands  between  8°  and  12°  S.  latitude,  and  141°  and  155°  E.  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Dutch  and  on  the  north  by  the  German 
possessions.  Area,  90,540  square  miles,  of  which  about  87,786  are  on  the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea,  and  2,754  on  the  islands  above  mentioned.  On 
June  30,  1911,  the  population  was  as  follows  : — European,  1,032  ;  coloured, 
(other  than  Papuan),  280  ;  Papuans  (estimated),  270,745. 

The  government  of  British  New  Guinea  is  founded  on  the  British  New 
Guinea  Act  of  November,  1887,  aud  on  Letters  Patent  issued  June  8,  1888, 
The  cost  of  the  administration  to  the  extent  of  15,000Z.  a  year  was  formerly 
contributed  in  equal  proportions  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland.  The  Federal  Government  took  over  the  control  in  1901  ;  the 
political  transfer  was  completed  by  the  Papua  Act  of  the  Federa  IParliament 
in  November,  1905,  and  on  September  1,  1906,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Australia  declaring  that  British  New  Guinea  is 
to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Territory  of  Papua.  There  is  an  executive 
council  composed  of  official  members,  and  a  legislative  council  composed  of 
the  executive  councillors  and  three  non-official  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor- General  of  Australia. 

Licub.-Governor  and  Chief  ,hidicial  Officer — Hon.  J.  H,  P.  Murray. 
Government   Secretary. — Hon.   Alexander  Malcolm  Campbell, 

Tribes  have  in  large  areas  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.  Four  mission- 
ary bodies  are  at  work  ;  many  thousands  of  natives  are  being  taught  by 
these  bodies.  Three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  leased, 
principally  by  planters,  and  plantation  work  has  commenced  with  energy, 
the  principal  cultures  being  coconuts,  rubber,  sisal  hemp,  coffee  and  Murva 
fibre.  Cotton,  vanilla,  kapoc,  cocoa,  tapioca,  cinnamon,  tea  and  tobacco 
are  also  being  cultivated.  Suitable  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  Crown. 
By  the  Papua  Act  1905,  freehold  alienation  is  prohibited,  but  leases  may  be 
obtained  at  low  rentals  for  long  terms.  On  hundreds  of  square  miles  indi- 
genous sago  is  growing  and  there  are  at  least  250,000  acres  covered  with 
native-owned  coconut  trees.  The  forests  contain  valuable  timbers,  in  most 
ca^es  easily  accessible  by  river  ;  the  cocoanut  and  sago  palm  are  plentiful, 
sandal-wood,  ebony,  gums,  rattans,  and  other  forest  products  are  found. 

Inhere  are  four  ports  of  entry — Port  Moresby,  Samarai,  Daru,  and 
Bonagai  (Woodlark  Island). 


( 
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There  are  9  magisterial  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  resident  magis- 
trate. There  are  also  2  relieving  and  13  assistant  resident  magistrates,  and 
4  patrol  oflBcers.  There  is  a  Central  Court  at  Port  Moresby,  but  it  holds 
sittings  wherever  and  whenever  necessary.  For  native  government  some 
simple  regulations  have  been  passed.  There  are  464  village  policemen  ; 
armed  constabulary,  250  (exclusive  of  Europeans  who  are  officers  of  armed 
constabulary). 


Years 

1 
i 

Tonnage 

ended  30  June  j 

Revenue     i 

Expenditure  | 

Imports 

Exports 

entered  and 

1 

£ 

I 

i 
£           1 

£ 

cleared 

£ 

Tons 

1908 

26,019     1 

48,525     j 

94,061 

80,616 

183,772 

1909         ! 

27,705 

51,824     , 

94,680 

79,692 

224,222 

1910 

34,822 

64,874     I 

120,369 

101,392 

256,286 

1911 

45,972 

70,383 

202,910 

117,410 

300,246 

1912 

51,035     . 

1 

81,172 

235,369     ■ 

99,990 

— 

Revenue  is  mainly  from  customs  duties.  A  subsidy  of  30,000?.  was 
given  by  the  Australian  Government  in  1911-12,  in  addition  to  revenue,  as 
also  a  loan  of  5,000Z.  for  the  establishment  of  Government  plantations  ; 
25,000Z.  will  be  lent  for  this  purpose  spread  over  5  years  to  be  repaid  from 
profits  on  the  plantations. 

There  are  8  proclaimed  mineral  fields  in  the  Territory,  seven  of  which 
are  gold  fields,  and  1  copper.  Gold  mining  is  the  most  important  industry, 
and  claims  the  attention  of  144  adult  Europeans.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the 
Louisiade  Islands,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  Woodlark  Island.  A  large  area 
near  Port  Moresby  with  promising  copper  deposits  has  been  proclaimed  a 
mineral  field,  and  a  number  of  '  shows  '  are  being  extensively  developed, 
Copper  ore  exports  in  1909,  1,341?.;  in  1910-11,  1,439?.;  in  1911-12, 
12,386?.  In  1907  the  gold  output  was  valued  at  39,710?.  ;  1908,  52,837?.; 
1909,  54,969?.;  1910,  59,247?.;  1911,62,112?.  The  trade  is  principally 
with  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  The  chief  imports  are  food  stufls, 
tobacco,  drapery  and  hardware ;  exports,  trepang,  copra,  pearl  shell,  gold, 
pearls,  sandal-wood,  coftee,  rubber.  Xumber  of  horses  ('1911),  339  ;  cattle, 
1,149  ;  mules,  116. 

Large  steamers  trade  fortnightly  between  Sydney  and  Port  Moresby  and 
small  coastal  steamers  run  at  frequent  regular  intervals  between  the  various 
inter- territorial  ports.  Oil  launches  and  numerous  cutters  are  also 
employed  on  the  local  trade. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Reports  of  Lieutenant-Governor  (1SS8-1910). 

The  Imperial  Blue  Book.    London. 

Government  Handbook  of  the  Territory  of  Papua,  190'J. 

British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.    Brisbane,  1888. 

Report  by  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  Nelson  on  his  visit  to  British  New  Guinea.  Brisbane, 
1898. 

Report  by  Mr.  Atlee  Hunt  on  British  New  Guinea  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 
Melbourne,  1905. 

Alberti8(L.  M.  d'),  New  Guinea.  2  vols.  Lontlon,  1880.— Journal  of  the  Expedition 
on  the  Fly  River.    Sydney,  1887. 

Bevan(Th.  F.),  Toil,  Travel,  and  Discovery  in  British  New  Guinea.    London,  1S91). 

Burnett  (F.),  Through  Polynesia  and  Papua.    London,  1911. 
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Chalmers  (J.),  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in  New  Guinea,  1877-1894.      London,  1895. 

Oriviahaw  (B.),  The  New  New  Guinea.     London,  1911. 

IIaddon{T>r.),  Head  Hunters— Black,  White,  and  Brown.     Cambridge,  1902. 

Krieger('Ma.x)and  others,  New  Guinea.     6  vols.     Berlin,  1899. 

ZiMirff,  Picturesque  New  Guinea. 

Macgregor  (Sir  W.),  Report  of  Journey  across  New  Guinea.  London,  1896. — Britibli 
New  Guinea.     London,  1897. 

Mackay  (K.),  Across  Papua. 

Moresby  (Capt.  J.),  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia.    London,  1876. 

Murray  (J.  H.  P.),  Pajiua,  or  British  New  Guinea.     London,  1912. 

Pratt  (A.  E.),  Two  Years  among  New  Guinea  Cannibals.     London,  1906. 

Romilly  (H.  H.),  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.    London,  1889. 

Seligman,  The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea. 

Williamson  (B..  W.),  The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of  British  New  Guinea.  London, 
1912. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
Government  and  Constitution. 

By  Order  in  Council  of  September  9,  1907,  and  by  Proclamation,  the 
designation  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  was  changed  to  the  Dominion 
of  New  Zealand  (officially  established  as  a  Colony  in  1840),  on  and 
from  September  26,  1907.  The  present  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished by  Statute  15  &  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  The  Colony  was 
divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards  increased  to  nine.  By  a  subsequent 
Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  Vict.,  No.  xxi.,  passed  in  1875,  the 
provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished,  and  the  powers  previously 
exercised  by  superintendents  and  provincial  officers  were  ordered  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Governor  or  by  local  boards.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Governor  and  a  *  General  Assembly '  consisting  of  two 
Chambers — a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  consent  from 
bills,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  He  summons, 
prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament.  He  can  send  drafts  of  bills 
to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  in  case  of  appropriations  of  public 
money  must  first  recommend  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  provision 
accordingly  before  any  appropriations  can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills 
for  amendment  to  either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  (September,  1912)  of  thirty-nine  members, 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  200 Z.  per  annum.  Those  appointed  before 
September  17,  1891,  are  life  members,  but  those  appointed  alter  that 
date  hold  their  seats  for  seven  years  only,  though  they  are  eligible  for 
reappointment.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  eighty  members, 
including  four  Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  They  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  300/,  per  annum.  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector 
is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Women  cannot 
be  members  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  For  European  repre- 
sentation every  adult  person  (of  either  sex),  if  resident  one  year  in  the 
Dominion  and"  three  moiiths  in  one  electoral  district,  can  be  registered 
an  elector.  No  person  may  be  registered  on  more  than  one  electoral 
roll.  Every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any  of  the  four  Maori  electoral 
districts  can  vote,  provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on  any  European 
roll.     Registration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

At  the  general  election  in  1911  there  were  590,042  (321,033  men 
and  269,009  women)  electors  on  the  rolls,  who  returned  76  _  Eiuopean 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ;    for  the  four   Maori  members 
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11,768  votes  of  Natives  were  recorded.  For  one  European  and  one  Maori 
Electorate  there  was  no  election,  the  sitting  member  being  returned  un- 
opposed in  each  case.  In  1911  there  was  one  European  member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  every  13,354  persons,  and  one  Maoii  member 
to  about  12,461  Natives.  The  proportion  of  European  electors  to  popu- 
lation in  the  year  1908  was  one  to  every  1'8  persons. 

Parliamentary  Parties  (December,  1911) : — Conservatives,  39  ;  Liberals, 
33  ;  Labour,  4  ;  Independent,  4. 

Governor. — His  Excellency  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.C.M.G., 
M.Y.O.  Salary  of  5,000/.,  and  2,00GZ.  additional  of  allowances.  The 
Governor  is  Commander-in-fJhief  of  the  Forces. 

Prime  Minister  (July  10,  1912),  Minister  of  Lands,  Minister  of  Agri- 
vulture,  Minister  of  Labour,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Comm(rcc,  Com- 
missioncr  of  State  Forests. — Hon.  W.  F.   Massey. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Minister  of  Defence,  Minister  of  Education,  —  Hon. 
J.  Allen. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Nativo  Minister. — Hon.  W.  H.  Herries. 

Minister  of  Public  JVorJcs,  Roads,  and  Bridges,  Minister  of  Mines. — 
Hon.  W.  Fraser. 

Attorney- General,  Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  A.  L.  Herdman. 

Minister  of  Customs,  Minister  of  Marine,  Minister  in  Charge  of  Govern- 
ment Life  and  Accident  Insurance,  National  Provident  Fiond,  and  Old.-age 
Pensions  Departments. — Hon.   F.  M.  B.  Fisher. 

Minislcr  of  Internal  Affairs,  Minister  of  Imiaigration. — Hon.  F.  H.  D. 
Bell,  K.C. 

Postmaster- General  and  Minister  of  Telegraphs,  Minister  of  Public 
Hmlth.  — Hon.  R.  H.  Rhodes. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Council  representing  the  Native  Race,  and  in 
Charge  of  Maori  Councils,  Cook  and  other  Islands  Administration. — Hon.  Dr. 
Pomare. 

Department  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  :  — 
High  Commissioner. — The  Hon.  Thomas  Mackenzie. 
Secretary  to  the  Department. — C.  Wray  Palliser. 

Local  Government. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  County  councils  are 
empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.  Besides  the 
road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  town,  drainage,  and  water 
supply  districts  and  river  tramway  and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  road  board  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  ])rincipal  islands  the  North  and  South  Islands,  besides 
Stewart  Island,  and  small  outlying  islands,  including  (since  1901),  the 
Cook  and  some  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  group  is  1,000 
miles  long,   and  180  miles  across  at  the  broadest  part  ;    coast  line   3,000 
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miles.  New  Zealand  is  about  1,200  miles  east  of  Australia.  Area, 
including  all  islands,  104,751  square  miles.  North  Island  44,468  square 
miles.  South  Island  58,525,  SteAvart  Island  665  square  miles.  Acreage 
66,861,440,  exclusive  of  the  Cook  and  other  islands  (179,200  acres), 
and  up  to  March,  1912,  28,918,464  acres  had  been  alienated,  including 
lands  reserved  and  set  apart  by  the  State  for  special  purposes  (11,942,428 
acres).  Estimated  population  (June  30,  1912),  Europeans,  1,034,439, 
Maoris,  49,844,  Cook  Islanders,  12,598;  total,  1,096,881.  Population 
exclusive  of  aborigines  : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase  per  cent, 
per  annum 

1881 

269,605 

220,328 

489,933 

6 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3-6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-7 

1896 

371,415 

331,945 

703,360 

2-3 

1901 

405,992 

366,727 

772,719 

1-9 

1906 

471,008 

417,570 

888,578 

2-8 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 

1,008,468 

1-3 

Area  and  population  of  each  provincial  district  (1911)  :— 

Provincial  District 

Square  Miles 

Population 
(excl.  Maoris) 

Persons  to  a 
square  mile 

Auckland         .... 

Taranaki 

Hawke's  Bay  .... 
Wellington  .... 
Marlborough    .... 

Nelson 

Westland 

Canterbury  .... 
Otago  :— 

Otago  Portion 

Southland  Portion 

25,740 

8,808 

4,410 
11,003 

4,753 
10,269 

4,641 
14,040 

}          25,487         { 

264,520 
51,569 
48,546 

199,094 
16,985 
48,463 
15,714 

173,185 

132,402 
68,728 

.10'3 
15-6 
11-0 
18-1 

34         . 

4-7 

8-4 
12-3 

9-^ 

5-3 

Population  of  the  North  Island,  1911,  563,729  ;  South  Island,  444,152, 
Stewart  Island,  325  ;  Chatham  Islands  258  ;  Kermadec  Islands  4.  Total 
population,  1911,  1,058,312,  including  49,844  Maoris  (26,475  males,  23,369 
females),  2,630  Chinese  (88  females).  There  were  2,879  half-castes, 
members  of  Maori  tribes. 

In  1911,  496,545  lived  in  the  rural  districts  ;  505,598  in  boroughs. 

In  1911  there  were  nine  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants,  Auckland, 
40,536,  with  suburbs,  102,676  ;  Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government), 
64,372,  with  suburbs,  70,729  ;  Christchurch,  53,116,  with  suburbs,  80,193  ; 
Dunedin,  41,529,  with  suburbs,  64,237  ;  Invercargill,  12,782,  with  suburbs, 
15,858;  Wanganin,  10,929,  with  suburbs,  14,702;  Napier,  10,537,  with 
suburbs,  11,736  ;  Tinraru,  11,280  ;  and  Palmerston  North,  10,991. 

Excluding  Maoris,  in  1911,  996,418  persons,  or  98 "80  per  cent.,  were 
British  subjects.  Of  these,  702,779,  or  6974  per  cent.,  were  born  in 
New  Zealand,  and  228,684,  or  22*69  per  cent.,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(133,811  in  England,  2,206  in  Wales,  51,709  in  Scotland,  ai  I  40,958  in 
Ireland).  Foreign  subjects  numbered  12,050,  or  1-20  per  ctat.  of  the 
population. 
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Excluding  Chinese,  61  "80  per  cent,  were  immarried  ;  34*21  per  cent, 
married  ;  and  3  '99  widowers  or  widows. 

In  1911,  550,000  (54-97  percent.)  were  dependents;  131,000  (12-95 
per  cent.)  agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other  primary  producers; 
134,000  (13-24  per  cent.)  industrial ;  102,000  (10-13  per  cent.)  commercial ; 
44,000  (4-39  per  cent.)  domestic;  33,000  (3-25  per  cent.)  professional; 
and  10,000  (1'07  per  cent.)  indefinite  occupation. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 


Years 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Total 
Births 

25,094' 
25,940 
26,524 
25,984 
26,354 


Illegitimate 
Births 

1,157 
1,105 
1,223 
1,162 
1,078 


Deaths 


10,066 
9,043 
8,95S 
9,639 
9,534 


Marriages 

~8,192 
8,339 
8,094 
8,236 

8,825 


j    Excess  of 
Births  over 
Deaths 

■15,028 
:  16,897 
I  17,565 
16,345 
I     16,820 


Birth-rate,  1911,    25 "97   per   1,000  persons  living;   death-rate  9-39  per 
1,000  ;  marriage-rate,  8-70. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. 


Years 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Immigi-ants 


Emigrants 


Excess  of  Immigration 
over  Emigration 


36,108 
44,970 
38,650 
35,769 
41,389 


30,378 
30,709 
33,931 
32,361 
37,189 


5,730 
14,261 
4,719 
3,408 
4,200 


Religion. 

No  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of  religion.  For  the  Church  of 
England  the  Dominion  is  divided  into  six  dioceses.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  under  an  Archbishop  residing  at  Wellington  and  three  bishops. 


Number 

, 

Number 

of 

of 

Number 

churches 

Number 

churches 

Denomination 

of 
clergy 

and 
Chapels, 

Denomination 

of 
clergy 

and 
chapels. 

July, 1912 

&c. 
Census    , 

I                                    1 
1 

July,  1912 

•fee. 
Census 

1911       ' 
796 

'                                   1 

1911 

Church  of  England 

421 

Baptist    .         .   i 

47 

55 

Presbyterian 

333 

709       i 

Other  Christian 

Roman  Catholic   . 

221 

358 

bodies . 

153 

321 

Methodist  bodies . 

217 

583 

Plebrew  . 

6 

5 

Congregational 

34 

32 

Total      . 

1,432 

2,859  ~ 

In  1911,  41-14  per  cent,  of  the  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  23-32  were  Presbyterians,  9*43  per  cent. 
Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  being  Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans, 
Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The  total  Protestants  numbered  808,801,  and 
Roman  Catholics  and  Catholics  undefine.d,  140,523  or  13*97  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  There  were  2,128  Jews,  1,501  Pagans,  and  35,905  who 
objected  to  state  their  religion. 
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Instruction. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  with  an 
annual  grant  of  3,000Z.  The  number  of  graduates  admitted  after 
examination  is  now  1,631.  There  are  four  affiliated  colleges — the  Otago 
University  at  Dunedin,  with  37  professors  and  lecturers  ;  the  Canterbury 
College  at  Christchurch,  with  22  professors  and  lecturers  ;  the  Auckland 
University  College,  with  17  professors  and  lecturers  ;  and  the  Victoria 
College  at  Wellington  with  19  professors  and  lecturers.  They  are  all  endowed 
with  lands.  The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College  is  a  recognised  school  of 
agriculture. 

At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  32  incorporated  or  endowed  secondary 
schools,  with  340  teachers  and  5,465  pupils.  Total  income,  1910,  157,461/., 
more  than  half  from  endowments  and  Government  payments.  There  are 
also  59  District  High  Schools  Avitli  87  teachers  and  1,790  scholars.  Children 
receiving  secondary  instruction  at  Technical  Day  Schools  numbered  1,341  at 
the  end  of  1911. 

For  primary  schools  there  is  an  Education  Department.  There  are 
13  Education  Local  Boards,  with  about  1,300  School  Committees.  There 
are  2,166  public  x^rimary  schools,  4,551  teachers,  161,648  scholars  on 
the  rolls;  average  attendance,  142,186.  Education  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is 
secular  only,  and  for  the  ordinary  standard  course  entirely  free.  Where 
there  are  no  secondary  schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school 
for  extra  subjects,  for  which  special  subsidies  are  given. 

There  are  326  private  schools,  with  993  teachers  and  19,868  pupils  ; 
7  schools  of  mines  ;  4  normal  schools,  5  central  schools  of  art ;  12  industrial 
schools,  with  2,617  children  or  young  persons  ;  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  with 
97  pupils  ;  an  institute  for  the  blind  (at  Auckland),  and  a  special  school  for 
mentally  backward  boys  at  Otago. 

There  are  104  Native  village  schools,  with  227  teachers  and  4,557  scholars  ; 
and  9  boarding  schools  providing  secondary  education  for  native  children,  at 
which  128  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction  ;  and  6  mission  schools, 
with  230  pupils.  Total  net  expenditure  by  Government  on  Native  schools 
in  1911  was  35,881Z.  Total  expenditure  in  1911-12  upon  education  of  all 
kinds  l,294,O00Z. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  six  supreme  court  judges,  and  thirty  stipendiary  magistrates. 
There  are  numerous  Magistrates'  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910             1911 

Europeans  summa- 
rily convicted    . 

Europeans  convict- 
ed before  supreme 
or  district  courts. 

27,128 
407  ' 

30,456 
4501 

30,300 
501  1 

30,697 
514  1 

31,980 

4781 

34,837 
4031 

1  Including  convicts  sent  from  Magistrates' courts  for  sentence,  167  in  1906,  148  in  1907, 
•23-2  in  1908,  •_'".(•.  in  1909,  243  in  1910, 185  in  1911. 


At  the  end  of  1911  the  gaols  contained  873  prisoners. 
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Pauperism. 

The  Dominion  is  divided  into  districts,  with  elective  boards  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  hospitals  and  charitable  relief.  The  Government 
subsidises  bequests  at  the  rate  of  10s.  in  the  pound  ;  voluntary  contributions, 
245.  in  the  pound  ;  and  contributions  by  local  authorities,  according  to  a 
sliding  scale,  ranging  from  125.  Sd.  in  the  pound  to  245.  3c/.  in  the  pound, 
according  to  the  value  of  rateable  property  within  the  <li<<trict.  The  total 
expenditure  on  Charitable  Aid  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1912,  was 
98,822Z.  During  1911  the  benevolent  asylums  accommodated  2,649  inmates. 
2,617  children  (1,594  boys  and  1,023  girls)  were  wholly  or  partly  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

In  1898  an  Act,  amended  in  1905  and  consolidated  in  1908,  provided  for 
old-age  pensions.  Every  person,  not  an  alien  or  an  Asiatic,  who  fulfils 
certain  conditions,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  261.  a  year.  The  joint  annual 
income  of  a  married  couplo  in  receipt  of  pensions  must  not  exceed  90/. 
(including  pensions).  Total  pensions  on  March  31,  1912,  16,649,  represent- 
ing a  yearly  payment  of  416,530/.,  the  average  pension  being  25Z.  05.  id. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  of  revenue  is  exclusive  of  sales  and  rents  of  land  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 

Customs 

Stamps,  in- 
cluding Post 
and  Teleg. 

Railways 

Land  Tax 

Income 
Tax 

Total 

(including 

others) 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

£ 
3,103,565 
2,801,248 
2,671,121 
3,027,820 
3,279,012 

£ 
1,550,934 
1,501,327 
1,537,352 
1,847,405 
2,032,006 

£ 
2,765,395 
2,018,507 
3,258,263 
3,483,755 
3,605,613 

£ 
537,846 
604,901 
642.270 
628,723 
647,015 

£ 
304,905 
321,044 
316,835 
407,235 
448,935 

£ 
8,766,342 

8,778,328 

8,068,532 

0,086,120 

10,721,387 

Receipts  from  sales  of  land  for  1911-12,  66,505/.,  revenue  from  rents  of 
pastoral  runs,  &c.,  244,652/. 

The  following  expenditure  table  is  exclusive  of  sums  paid  to  the  Publio 
Works  Fund  ; — 


Year  ended'      ^^^^^j^ 
March  31        cfarJ;^ 

Railways 

£ 
1,963,428 

2,120,087 
2,168,189 
2,270,814 
2,467,718 

Education 

Post  and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and  Defence 

Total 

(including 

others) 

£ 

1908  2,187,427 

1909  2,258,365 

1910  2,397,462 

1911  !     2,458,452 

1912  1     2,656,344 

£ 
843,311 
874,818 
936,875 
084,854 
1,020,336 

£ 
707,146 
806,203 
855,862 
911,520 
086,527 

£ 
372,602 
404,630 
450,846 
480,805 
603,070 

£ 
8,213,965 
8,785,513 
8,990,022 
0,343,106 
10,340,368 

Budget  estimates,  1912-1913  :  Revenue,  11,005,680/  ;  expenditure, 
10,863,068/. 

The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  Public  Works  Fund  from  1870  to  March 
31,  1912,  was  55,027,466/.,  inchuling  charges  and  expenses  for  raising  loans. 

The  rate  of  the  ordinary  land  tax  for  1909-10  was  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the 
unimproved  value.  There  is  also  a  gra\luated  tax  on  land,  rising  from 
one-sixtoonth  of  a  penny  in  tlie  pound  on  unimproved  values  from  5,000/. 
to  7,000/.,  thence  by  progressive  increases  on  values  up  to  200,000/.  or  over, 
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the  maximum  tax  of  21.  per  centum  being  then  reached.  Previous  Acts 
were  consolidated  under  the  Statute  of  1908.  The  graduated  tax  is  increased 
by  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  absentees,  but  the  absentee  tax  does  not  apply 
to  companies,  but  to  shareholders  in  companies.  For  and  after  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1910,  the  new  progressive  graduated  scale  over  40,000Z. 
is  increased  by  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  all  land  other  than  *'  business 
premises."  The  average  taxation  per  head  of  the  population,  excluding 
Maoris,  in  1911-12,  was  51.    3.9.  lOd. 

The  public  debt  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

ended  

March  Debentures 

31  and  Stock 


Public  debt 


Debt  charge 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


£ 

6fi,453,897 
70,938,534 
74,890,(545 
81,078,122 
84,353.913 


Sinking 
Fund 

~jf 

2,928,936 
3,136,980 
3,112,065 
3,389,720 
2,160,6031 


Net  debt 

£~ 

63,524,961 
67,781,545 
71,778,580 
77,688,896 
82,193,310 


Interest 


£ 
2,085,018 
2,149,739 
2,282,182 
2,381,000 
2,446,493 


Sinking 
Fund 

£~ 
81,842 
91,438 
95,124 
54,104 
198,388 


Total 

T 

2,106,860 
2,241,177 
2,377,-306 
2,435,104 
2,644,881 


Interest 

on 

Treasury 

Bills 

~£" 
20,559 
17,188 
20,150 
23,348 
11.459 


1  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  sinking  funds  shown  in  1912  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  system  of  accounts  has  been  introduced  into  tlie  Treasury,  and  tlu*  following 
items  included  with  the  Sinking  Funds  in  previous  years  are  now  excluded  as  not  being 
strictly  part  of  the  Sinking  Funds  proper,  i.e.,  Reserve  Funds  Securitie.-!,  800,000/.;  Bank 
of  Ne'sf  Zealand  Preference  Shares,  500,000/.;  and  New  Zealand  Consols  held  by  tlie  New 
Zealand  Government,  347,180?.,  on  March  31,  1912.    For  each  of  the  years  190*8  to  1911, 

he   first  two    items  were  the  same,  and  the  last  item  amounted  to  300,575/.  in  1908; 

77,7651.  in  1909;  308,840/.  in  1910;  and  335,240/.  in  1911. 


The  net  debt  per  head  of  population  on  March  31,  1912,  amounted  to 
79/.  135.  8d. 

Local  Finanoe. 

The    following    table    shows   receipts   and    expenditure    of    the    local 
governing  bodies  :  — 


Year  ended 

Receipts 

Outstanding 
Loans 

March  31 

From  Rates 

Prom  other  Sources 

(not  Government 
loans) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907 

1,233,049 

2,806,864 

3,897,515 

11,616,048 

1908 

1,356,257 

3,161,659 

4,491,113 

12,532,334 

1909 

1,890,698 

3,374,868 

4,800,711 

13,303,622 

1910 

1,526,317 

4,296,205 

4,898,482 

:      14,937,685 

1911 

1,592,601 

3,948,688 

5,360,261 

■     15,727,613 

The  following  figures  for  1891  and  1911  deal  with  the  land  :— 


1891 

1911 

£ 

£ 

Unimproved  value   . 

.  76,832,465 

184,002,798 

Value  of  Improvements    . 

.  46,392,564 

109,054,267 

Increase,  1891  to  1911. 

Amount      Rate  per 
£  cent. 

108,280,838      142-72 

02,661,703      135-07 


Total 


122,225,029]     293,117,00,-)      170,892,036      139-S2 
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Defence. 

New  Zealand  is  a  party  to  the  Naval  Agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Australasia  (see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

New  Zealand  passed  a  Defence  Act  in  1909,  amended  1910,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  military  training  of  every  male  New-Zealander  from 
the  age  of  12  to  the  age  of  25,  after  which  he  will  serve  in  the  Reserve  up  to 
the  age  of  30.  There  are  no  distinctions  and  no  exceptions  except  for  the 
physically  unfit.  From  12  to  14  the  boy  is  a  junior  cadet,  from  14  to  18 
a  senior  cadet  ;  from  18  to  25  he  becomes  a  soldier  in  the  Territorial  Force  ; 
from  25  to  30  he  belongs  to  the  Reserve.  Senior  cadets  do  50  drills  and  a 
musketry  course  each  year.  The  soldier  in  the  Territorial  Force  does  7  clear 
days'  annual  training  and  a  musketry  course,  besides  30  drills  and  6  whole- 
day  parades,  but  there  are  modifications  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local 
conditions  in  certain  directions. 

The  Territorial  Force  is  about  29,000  strong,  and  is  organised  in  field 
and  coast-defence  units  with  practically  the  same  establishment  for 
peace  as  for  war.  In  each  of  the  four  military  districts  into  which  the 
Dominion  is  divided  there  is  a  brigade  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  mounted 
rifles  and  a  brigade  of  field  artillery,  as  well  as  9  companies  of  garrison 
artillery  for  coast  defence  and  a  field  company  of  engineers,  besides  medical 
units  and  other  departmental  troops.  An  infantry  brigade  will  include  four 
battalions  and  a  signal  company  ;  a  mounted  brigade,  three  regiments  of 
mounted  rifles  and  a  signal  company  ;  and  a  brigade  of  artillery,  two  four- 
gun  batteries.  The  force  will  be  fully  armed  and  equipped  according  to  the 
most  modern  standard.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  scheme 
when  carried  out  completely  will  be  400, 000^.  It  will  take  several  years 
before  the  scheme  is  in  complete  -working  order. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Twor.thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
grazing.  About  17,000,000  acres  are  still  under  forest.  The  total  area  under 
crop  (including  14,214,741  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  209,973  acres  broken  up) 
in  1911,  was  16,154,218  acres,  excluding  111,672  acres  in  gardens,  orchards, 
and  plantations.  The  area  of  Crown  lands  surveyed  and  open  for  selection  on 
March  31,  1912,  was  1,242,473  acres. 

The  largest  freehold  estates  are  held  in  the  South  Island.  The  extent 
of  occupied  holdings  of  or  over  one  acre  in  1911  was  as  follows  : — 


Number 

Number 

Sizes  of  Holdings 

!          Of 

Acres 

Sizes  of  Holdings 

of 

Acres 

10  acres 

Holdings 

Holdings 

Ito 

18.075 

81,397 

5,001  to  10,000  acres 

526 

3,525,514 

11  ,. 

50    ,, 

12,151 

3.35,056 

10,001  ,,  20,000    ,, 

264 

3,751,346 

51  ,. 

100    ,, 

7,948 

618,980 

20,001,,  50,000    ,, 

136 

4,157,740 

101  ,, 

200    ,, 

10,746 

1,628,608 

50,001  acres  and  over 

90 

8,128,742 

201  ,, 

320    ,, 

7,083 

1,818,087 

321  ,, 

640    ,, 

8,466 

3,872,809 

^ 

641  ,, 
1,001,, 

1,000    ,, 
5,000    ,, 

1        3,611 
4,780 

2,931,721 
9,388,126 

Total  .     .     . 

73,876 

40,238,126 
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Deducting  Crown  lands  under  pastoral  leases,  the  area  of  occupied  land 
in  1911  was  29,236,793  acres;  in  1901,  26,982,486  acres;  in  1891, 
19,951,925   acres. 

In  1911  there  were  110,025  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as  follows  : 


Wheat 


Oats 


Barley 


Hay  (Grass) 


(O    0) 

©  a> 

o3  O 

s 

£ 

OJ3 

S  a 

o 

O    M 

J  u 

■  >^ 

< 

^m 

<t 

1907 

193,031 

5,567 

28-84 

1908 

252,391 

8,773 

34-75 

1909 

311,000 

8,783 

28  24 

1910 

321,541 

8,274 

25-73 

1911 

322,107 

8,290 

25-73 

1         a> 

<ii  <» 

</> 

(U 

o  2 

^  2 

oX 

u  eS 

1  s-^ 

>    03 

1  '-'ca 

<JP- 

380,885  i 15,022  38-82  1  36,177 
406,908  18,907  46-40  '  48,853 
377,000  13,527  35-88  41,500 
302,058  110,094  33-42.  33,212 
302,827    10,119  33-41  ,  33,491 


r-TP 

cq 


1,163 

1.983 

l.-_'-28 

9 '21 

927 


60  J5 

<  p. 

32-15 

39-67 

29-58 

27-72 

27-68 

80,435 
86,567 


Live  stock  in  1911,  404,284  horses,  2,020,171  cattle,  24,270,000  sheep, 
and  348,754  pigs.  Wool  clip  in  1911,  175,472,975  lbs.,  of  which  169,424,811 
lbs.  were  exported. 

Statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories  (excluding  mines  and  quarries)  : — 


Number  of 

lears 

manufactories 

Hands  employed 

Estimated  Capital 

Estimated  Produce 

and  works 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,254 

25,633 

5,261,826 

8,773,837 

1895 

2,459 

27,389 

5,796,017 

9,549,360 

1900 

3,163 

41,726 

7,959,631 

17,141,149 

1905 

3,495 

49,806 

11,814,013 

22,422,726 

1910 

3,519 

45,965 

14,430,355 

29,534,642 

In  the  capital  estimated  for  1910  were:  meat  freezing  and  preserving, 
7,422,187Z.  :  tanning,  wool  scouring,  &c.,  2,036, 770Z. ;  saw  mills,  2,699, 888^.; 
grain  mills,  1,248,001Z.  ;  clothing  and  boot  factories,  1,126, 998Z.  ;  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  3,919,184Z,  ;  iron  and  brass  works,  1,125,640Z. 


II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
Mineral  produce  for  years  ended.  December  31  :— 


Silver 

Anti- 
mony 
Ore 

Manganese               ^     , 
Ore                    ^^^^ 

Kauri  Gum 

Gold 

i  !■'  :•  ■'^: 

>• 

Oz. 

£ 

175,337 
180,872 
171,562 
131,587 
84,739 

T. 

5 
2 

20 

£ 

73 
60 

92 

T. 

6 

5 

£         Tons           £ 

T.           £ 

5,530  372,798 
8,250  552,698 
8,693  465,044 
7,587  395,707 

Oz             £ 

]908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1,731,336 
1,813,830 
1,711,235 
1,311,043 
801,105 

29 

15 

4 

1,860,975      966,083 
1,911,247  1,038,742 
2,197,362  1,219,737 
2,060,073  l,r-'6,086 

506,423 
506,371 
478,288 
455,220 
343,165 

2,004,925 
2,000,900 
1,896,328 
1,816,782 
1,345,115 
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Commerce. 

In  1911  the  imports  duty-free  (excluding  763,271/.  specie)  amounted   to 
9,416: 496/.;  subject  to  duty,  9,366,112/. 


Years      j    Total  Imports 

Exports  of  Domestic    Exports  ot  other 
Produce                      Produce 

Total  Exports 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

£ 
17,302,861 
17,471,284 
15,674,719 
17,051,583 
19,545,879 

£                                 £ 
19,783,138                        285,819 
15,894,530                        422,964 
19,462,936                       199,060 
21,944,163              ,           236,046 
18,781,898             1           246,592 

£ 
20,068,957 
16,317,494 
19,661,996 
22,180,209 
19,028,490 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports  are  obtained  from  Customs  entries  verified  by 
invoices  and,  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  subjectto  an  ad i;aZorem  duty,  by  examination. 
For  exports  the  '  free-on-board  in  New  Zealand  '  value  is  given  ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounts  stated,  and  compares  them 
with  current  price  lists,  to  prevent  any  over-estimate.  Goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign 
port  are  regarded  as  imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally 
shipped,  and  exports  as  destined  for  the  country  w^here  it  is  intended  to  land  them.  The 
countries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin  or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is 
made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the  ports  disclosed  by  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Customs.    Very  little  cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1912,  th3  value  of  imports  was  20,495,336i.,  and  of  ex- 
ports 19,036,660i.     The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1911  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Articles  of  Import 

Value 

Articles  of  Export 

Value 

Clothing,  and  materials  for. 

£ 

4,250,479 

Colonial  produce  : 

£ 

Iron  and  .steel  goods,  ma- 

Wool        .... 

6,491,707 

chinery,  &c. 

3,882,418 

Gold 

1,815,251 

Sugar   

676,39.^ 

Grain,  pulse,  flour    . 

331,649 

Tea 

331,461 

Frozen  meat     . 

3,503,406 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer 

458,181 

Kauri  gum 

395,707 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

434,461 

Tallow       .... 

607,257 

Coal 

186,263 

Hides,  skins,  leather 

903,267 

Bags  and  sacks    . 

132,519 

Live  stock 

201,045 

Fruit 

422,059 

Butter  and  cheese    . 

2,768,974 

Oils 

471,965 

Bacon  and  hams 

7,504 

Paper,  printed  books,  and 

Preserved  meats 

141,549 

stationery 

795,896 

Grass  seeds 

40,317 

Other    imports,    excluding 

Phormium  (fibre)     . 

300,209 

specie        .... 

6,740,511 

Other  articles  . 

1,274,056 

Specie 

763,271 

British  and  foreign  produce 

198,2h7 

Specie 

Total. 

48,305 

Total. 

19,545,879 

19,028,490 

Exports  of  certain  trade  products 


Years 

Wool 
Lbs. 

Frozen  Meat 

Kauri 
Gum 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cwts. 

Tons 

Cwts. 

'          Cwts. 

1907 

171,635,595 

2,354,808 

8, 70S 

328,441 

236,833 

1908 

162,518,481 

2,120,303 

5,530 

229,971 

280,798 

1900 

189,683,703 

2,572,604 

8,250 

321,108 

400,607 

1910 

204,368,957 

2,654.196 

8,693 

356,5.35 

451,915 

1911 

169,424,811 

2,250,565 

7,587 

302,387 

439.174 

The  total  value  of  gold  exported  to  December  31,  1911,  was  79,253,913/. 
The  gold  exports  in  four  years  were  as  follows  : — 
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Years 

'       Quantity 

1            Oz. 
'       506,381 
506,371 

Value         j 

Years 

1910 

1911 

Quantity 

Value 

1908 
1909 

2,004,799 
2,006,900 

Oz. 

478,288' 
455,226 

£ 
1     1,896,328 
1,816,782 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  with  different  countries  :- 


Imports  from 

1 

Exports  to 

Countries 

1 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  King. 

10,441,837 

9,287,786 

10,498,771 

11,787,300 

13,143,780 

16,193,188 

18,683,118 

15,134,743 

Australian 

States 

2,841,420 

2.764,210 

2,359,393 

2,944,991 

2,103,161 

1,918,115 

2,010,751 

2,515,168 

Paciflolslands 

620,851 

654,016 

673,765 

810,284 

203,581 

258,164 

296,244 

324,306 

Indiafe  Ceylon 

572,037 

615,050 

659,352 

623,647 

107,146 

138,163 

132,628 

100,147 

China    .     .     . 

24,809 

24,359 

30,-332 

35,280 

7,094 

11,397 

19,627 

8,139 

United  States 

1,643,937 

1,166,063 

1,399,737 

1,682,129 

326,415 

084,810 

553,603 

434,586 

Other  places . 

1,326,797 

1,163,235 

1,430,233 

1,662,248 

426,317 

458,159 
19,661,996 

534,238 

511,401 

Totals  .    . 

17,471,284 

15,674,719 

17,051,583 

19,545,879 

16,317,494 

22,180,209 

19,028,490 

Trade  (imports  and  exports)  of  the  principal  ports 


Years 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Punedin 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907 

8,006,404 

9,167,837 

5,469,983 

4,027,541 

1908 

7,571,846 

7,965,628 

4,700,005 

3,780,621 

1909 

7,705,264 

8,156,234 

5,007,426 

3,771,037 

1910 

8,701,981 

9,156,634 

5,863,826 

4,030,046 

1911 

8,931,612 

9,320,509 

5,748,215 

3,975,360 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  principal  imports  into  and 
exports  of  British  products  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  New 
Zealand  in  recent  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports  into  U.K.;  — 
Wool 

Fresh  mutton  . 
Tallow  and  stearine. 
Sheep  skins 
Fresh  beef 
Butter 


1907 

£ 

7,657,031 

3,996,228 

706,907 

701,600 

569,548 

1,599,226 


1908 


£ 

5,941,765 

3,452,584 

590,437 

543,972 

541,600 

1,250,211 


IQOri 


£ 

6,935,481 

3,499,053 
700,067 
610,671 
660,319 

1,472,219 


1910 


1911 


£ 

8,526,757 

4,238,173 

818,932 

622,939 

797,535 

2,001,398 


£ 

7,476,011 

3,926,751 

680,588 

599,247 

372,424 

1,495,242 


Exports  from  U.K.: — 
Cottons     . 
Woollens  . 
Apparel    . 
Iron,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures 
Machinery 


978,608 
019,148 
496,473 

1,527,570 
426,492 


856,348 
611,608 
477,405 

1,341,567 
459,490 


881,472 
542,086 
467,049 

1,068,627 
387,516 


1,198,621 
629,912 

587,787 

1,366,469 
422,003 


1,040,179 
739,805 
588,003 

1,570,453 
521,181 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1911  the  registered  vessels  were  244  sailing  vessels  of  35,651  tons  (net), 
and  361  steamers  of  114,973  tons  ;  total  605  vessels  of  150,624  tons  (net). 
Shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  five  years  : — 


1 
Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

Years 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
in  Ballast          t 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
in  Ballast 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

No. 

601 
614 
563 
536 
580 

Tons 
1,191,198 
1,281,230 
1,202,457 
1,271,978 
1,389,349 

No. 

645 
658 
605 
609 
621 

Tons 
1,254,266 
1,361,047 
1,263,935 
1,389,031 
1.482,378 

No.    1        Tons 
539  il,061,504 
543  :i, 082,510 
515  il,102,405 
503  il, 159,605 
533    1,235,193 

No. 
615 
656 
596 

588 
624 

Tons 
1,225,382 
1,331,305 
1,253,878 
1,367,207 
1,467,402 

Of  vessels  inwards  in  1911,  169  of  707,573  tons  were  British;  409  of 
727,969  tons  colonial;  43  of  46,836  tons  foreign.  Vessels  outwards,  169  of 
693,665  tons  British;  412  of  726,655  tons  colonial;  43  of  47,082  tons 
foreign. 

For  the  year  1911,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under  : — 


Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Auckland  . 
Wellington 
Lyttelton  . 
Dunedin    . 
Bluff  Harbour  . 

294 

128 

31 

33 

64 

733,311 

417,622 

38,040 

86,925 

151,056 

235 

126 
22 
39 
63 

479,781 
472,900 
71,636 
122,493 
167,705 

T 

Railways. 

On  March  31,  1912,  there  were  1,173  miles  of  Government  railways  in  the 
North  Island,  and  1,625  in  the  South  Island,  besides  29  miles  of  private 
lines — 2,827  miles  in  all.  Eevenue  from  Government  railways  3,676,509Z,, 
expenditure  2,4^5,896^.,  surplus  1,210, 614Z.  Total  expenditure  on  con- 
struction of  all  Government  lines  open,  and  unopen,  to  March  31,  1912, 
32,689,179?.  In  1911-12  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  was  5,887,908,  and 
the  passengers  numbered  11,891,134. 

All  the  chief  towns  are  provided  with  tramway  systems. 

Post  and  Telegraph. 
Postal  statistics — Articles  posted  and  delivered  : — 


Years 

Letters  and        Post 

Books, 

News- 

Parcels 

Money  Orders 

Letter-cards      Cards 

&c. 

papers 

Nos. 

No.                No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Issued 

Paid 

190S 

175,440,111     13,866,515 

49,242,841 

41.858,913 

1,790,647 

488,084 

371,424 

1909 

180,926,337     14,188,642 

50,047,928 

42,561,641 

2,161,634 

538,740 

418,764 

1910 

196,768,968     13,681,668 

55,008,302 

42, 305, 554 

2,471,964 

569,657 

449,773 

1911 

205,450,621     12,255,477 

58,828,436 

43,801,719 

3,327,379 

607,764 

483,596 

SC4 
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Receipts  of  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  for  year  ended  March  31, 
1912,  1,087,711^,  working  expenses,  988,912Z,  The  officials  numbered  7,258 
on  March  31,  1912. 

The  telegraph  system  is  Governmental,  On  March  31,  1912,  there  were 
11.805  miles  of  line  and  39,370  of  wire.  Number  of  telegrams  despatched 
during  the  year,  9,063,133,  8,971,725  being  private  and  Press.  The 
telephone  (Governmental)  is  very  generally  used.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  revenue  for  the  year  1911-12  was  474,458Z. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  were,  in  December,  1911,  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business.  Two 
of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a  paid-up  capital 
of  1,000,000Z.,  besides  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  1,000,000Z.  of 
4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock.  The  total  average  liabilities  for  1911,  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand  transactions,  were  28,625,803Z.,  and  the  average 
assets  29,433, 614Z.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  26, 765,122Z.  The 
value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  was  1,677,842^. 

Post-office  and  private  savings-bank  business  :— 


Years 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


No.  of 
Savings 
Banks 


598 
624 
652 
692 


No.  of 
Depositors 


388,945 
408,770 
432,119 

459,602 


Amounts 
Deposited 


10,798,585 
10,779,855 
12,047,275 
13,047,689 


Amounts 
Withdrawn 


10,539,105 
10,668,974 
10,965,488 
11,999,632 


Aiuounts  on 

Deposit  at  End 

of  Year 


13,512,260 
14,065,410 
15,620,515 
17,194,461 


Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands  : 

Auckland  Islands,  50°  31'  S.,  166°  19'  E.,  200  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island. 
Area  of  largest  about  330  square  miles.  Uninhabited.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  maintains  a  depot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

Chatham  Islands,  43°  50'  S.,  177°  W.,  536  miles  E.  of  New  Zealand.  Area 
375  square  miles  ;  population  (April,  1911)  453  (234  Europeans  and  219 
Maoris  and  Morioris). 

The  Cook  and  other  South  Pacific  Islands  were  annexed  to  New  Zealand 
inJune,  1901.  They  lie  between  8°  and23°  S.  lat., 157°  and  170°W.  long.  The 
Cook  Islands  and  the  other  islands  with  their  population  (1911)  are  as  follows:- 


Cook  Islands-                         Population 

Other  Islands —                     l 

Population 

Rarotonga 

2,759 

Nine  (Savage  Is.)     . 

3,943 

Mangaia  . 

1,471 

Palmerston  Is. 

107 

Atiu         .... 

812 

Penrhyn  (Tongareva) 

335 

Aitutaki  .... 

1,237 

Manahiki 

444 

Mauke  (Parry  Is.)    . 

457 

Rakaanga 

315 

Mitiaro    . 

199 

Danger  (Pukapuka) . 

490 

Hervey  Islands 

29 

Total 


Total 


6,964 


5,634 


Total  area  of  the  Cook  and  other  islands  about  280  square  miles. 

Rarotonga  is  20  miles  in  circumference ;  Vatiu,  or  Atiu,  20  miles;  Aitutaki, 
21  miles  ;  Niue  (or  Savage  Island),  40  miles.  Laws  for  the  Cook  Islands  have 
been  made  since  1890  by  a  general  Legislature,  and  are  administered  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  which  the  Arikis,  or  native  Kings  and  Queens,  are 
members.     At    Rarotonga  there   is  a   British   Resident  whose  approval   is 
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required  for  all  enactments.  The  customs  tariff  of  New  Zealand  is  enforced. 
The  annual  death-rate  is  higher  than  the  birth-rate  in  the  islands.  Chief 
products — copra,  coffee,  pearl-shell,  fruit,  hats  nnd  caps,  and  lime-juice. 
The  trade  for  1911  was  : — Imports  into  New  Zealand,  92,382^.  ;  Exports 
from  New  Zealand,  56, 131 L 

Kermadec  Islands,  36°  S.,  178°  30'  W.,  600  miles  NNE  of  New  Zealand. 
Area  15  square  miles.  Population  (1911)  4  persons.  The  largest  of  the 
group  is  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island,  20  miles  in  circuit  ;  ]\Iacaulay  Island  is 
3  miles  in  circuit. 

Small  uninhabited  islands  are  :  The  Campbell  Islands,  the  throe  King's 
Islands,  Campbell  Island,  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  the  Bounty  Islands. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  statistical  Register,  Blue  Book.    Annual  Official  Year-book 

Bibliography  of  the  Literature  relating  to  New  Zealand.     By  T.  M.  Hocken.     Wellington, 

190S. 

Census  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  the  2i>t)i  of  April,  1906.    AVellington,  190S. 

Report  on  the  Results  of  Census,  1906.    WeUington,  1908. 

New  Zealand  Official  Year-book.  Annual.  Wellington.  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Labour.     Annual.    Wellington.     Annual  Reports  on  Mining. 

Broio7i(J.  M.),  Maori  and  Polynesian.     London,  19U7. 

Elkington  (E.  W.),  Adrift  in  New  Zealand.     London,  1906. 

Fox  (Sir  W.),  The  War  in  New  Zealand.     London,  1S6G. 

Gishorns  (W.),  New  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen  (1844-97).     London,  1897. 

Grey  (Sir  G.),  Polynesian  Mythology  and  Maori  Legends.    1885. 

Hamilton  (Capt.).  Trout  Fishing  and  Sport  in  Maoriland.     Wellington,  1904. 

Hocken  (T.  M.),  Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  New  Zealand  (Otago).  London, 
1898. 

Irvine  (R.  F.)  and  Alpers  (O.  T.  J.),  The  Progress  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Century. 
London,  1902. 

Lloyd  (H.  D.),  Newest  England.    London,  1901. 

Loughnan  (R.  A.),  New  Zealand.     Wellington,  1901. 

McFab  (R.)  (Editor),  Historical  Records  of  New  Zealand.    Wellington,  1908. 

Manvig  (F,  E.),  Old  New  Zealand,  Pakeha-Maori.    London,  1884. 

Pennt  father  (F.  W.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  New  Zealand.    London. 

Rees  (W.  L.),  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.    2nd  ed.     2  vols.     London, 

1892. 

Reeves  (Hon.  William  Pember),  The  Long  White  Cloud.     2nd.   ed.      London,    1900. 
State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     2  vols      London,  1902. 

Bus(ig7i(G.  W.),  The  History  of  New  Zealand.     New  ed.     3  vols.     Melbourne,  1896. 


Siegfried  (A.),  La  Deniocratie  en  Nonvelle  Zelande.     Paris,  1904. 
St  >ut  (Sir  R.),  and  Stout  Logan  (J.),  New  Zealand. 


(Sir  R.),  and  Stout  Logan  (J.),  New  Zealand.     London,  1911. 

Tregear  (Ed.),  The  Maori  Race.     New  Zealand,  1904. 

White  (John),  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.    6  vols.    London,  1889. 

Whitmorc  (Sir  G.),  The  Last  Maori  War  in  New  Zealand  under  the  Self-Reliant  Policy. 
London,  1902. 

[Official  and  many  other  books  and  newspapers  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  in  London.] 


FIJI. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Fiji  was  ceded  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji  on  October  10,  1874,  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Native  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Coates, 
Agent-General  of  Immigration,  and  the  Hon.  E,.  S,  D.  Rankine,  Receiver- 
General.  Laws  are  passed  by  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  the  Governor 
is  president.  It  comprises  ten  official  members,  six  elected  members,  and 
two  native  members. 
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Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. — 
Sir  Ernest  Bickham  Sweet-Escott,  K.C.M.G.  Salary  3,000?.  (and  1,000?.  from 
Imperial  funds.) 

Colonial  Secretary.— YLon.  Eyre  Hutsoi),  C.M.G. 

The  Governor  is  High  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  Western 

PSiClfic 

There  is  a  constabulary  consisting  of  natives  and  Indians,  and  a  *  Rifle 
Association' under  the  supervision  of  Government. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  17 
provinces,  in  10  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  large  degree  the  principles  of 
native  administration  by  which  the  people  formerly  governed  themselves. 
In  seven  of  the  provinces  there  are  European  commissioners.  About  186 
native  chiefs  of  inferior  degree  are  employed  in  subordinate  administrative 
capacities.  There  are  also  31  native  stipendiary  magistrates  associated  with 
17  European  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European 
commissioner,  Avho  is  also  Government  medical  officer,  resides  in  Rotumah. 

Area  and  Population. 

Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  over  200  islands  (about  80  inhabited)  lying 
between  15°  and  20'  south  latitudes  and  177°  east  and  178°  west  longitude. 
The  largest  is  Viti  Levu,  area  4,250  square  miles  ;  next  is  Vanua  Levu,  area 
2,600  square  miles.  The  island  of  Rotumah,  between  12°  and  15°  of  south 
latitude,  and  175°  and  177  east  longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  in  1880. 
Total  area,  including  Rotumah,  7,435  square  miles. 

At  the  census  of  April  2,  1911,  the  population  was  139,541 ;  the  Europeans, 
3,707  (2,403  males,  1,304  females)  ;  Fijians,  87,096  (46,110  males,  40,986 
females);  Rotumans,  2,176  (1,043  males,  1,133  females);  Indians,  40,286 
(26  073  males,  14,213  females);  Polynesians,  2,758  (2,429  males,  329 
females)  ;  Chinese,  305  (276  males,  29  females)  ;  others,  3,213  (1,674  males, 
1,539  females).    On  December  31,  1911  the  estimated  population  was  142,761. 

Among  Europeans  in  191 1  the  births  were  90  and  deaths  46  ;  among  Fijians, 
births  3,298,  deaths  3,351  ;  among  Indians,  births  1,271,  deaths  791. 

Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu  ;  European  popula- 
tion (census  of  April  2,  1911),  1,376. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

Attending  at  Wesleyan  native  churches  in  1911,  84,306  ;  Roman  Catholic 
Mission,  10, 592.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  comprises  14  European  missionaries, 
6  European 'mission  sisters,  100  native  ministers,  132  catechists,  831  teachers, 
and  3  655  local  preachers,  6,449  class  leaders,  with  730  churches,  and 
334  other  preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  32  European 
ministers  and  245  native  teachers,  47  European  sisters,  80  churches  and 
chapels,  3  native  training  institutions.  ^  ^^  ^      -a 

Two  public  schools,  in  Suva  and  Levuka,  receive  /46Z.  a  year  State  aid  ; 
340  scholars  in  1911.  Another  State-supported  school  is  solely  for  natives  ; 
65  scholars  in  1911.  During  1911  the  Wesleyan  Mission  had  1,002  schools 
with  16  939  scholars  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  had  157  schools  with  2,293 
scholars.'  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  maintain  3  schools  for  Europeans, 
with  244  children  in  1911. 
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Finance. 


Year             Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

1 

Revenue        I    Expenditure 

i              £ 
1906     !      185,424 
19G7          179,802 
1908          178,015 

1 

& 
149,374 

156,811        : 

197,798       ' 

1909 
1910 
1911 

£                          £ 
177,909            187,684 
211,952            236,661 
240,395            265,347 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1911  were: — Customs,  148,026/., 
wharf  and  shipping  dues,  12,708Z. ;  native  taxes,  16,205Z. ;  licences,  excise, 
&c.,  19,308Z. ;  fees  of  court,  20,872/. ;  postal  dues  and  stamps,  7,538Z. 
The  expenditure  on  personal  emoluments  was  84,759Z.  ;  on  other  charges, 
180,588/.  The  public  debt  consists  of  a  loan  of  57,700/.,  and  Imperial 
advances  ;  total  indebtedness  (1911),   93,515/. 

Production,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  are  6  sugar  mills,  aggregate  dailj^  output  546  tons  of  dried  sugar  ; 
1  tea  factory,  daily  output  500  pounds  of  dried  tea  ;  20  boat-building 
yards,  2  soap  works,  4  saw  mills,  and  3  fibre  mills.  In  1911  there  were 
under  cultivation  by  European  and  Indian  settlers : — Bananas,  4,692  acres  ; 
cocoanuts,  37,562  acres;  maize,  2,741  acres;  sugar-cane,  43,359  acres; 
yams,  301  acres  ,  tobacco,  200  acres  ;  peanuts,  700  acres  ;  tea,  200  acres  ; 
rice,  11,701  acres  ,  rubber,  390  acres  ;  pine-apples,  230  acres.  In  1911  there 
were  approximately  6,228  horses  and  mules,  45,000  cattle;  4,561  sheep; 
and  13,865  goats. 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year             Imports 

Exports 

1908 
1909 

£ 
662,654 
636,250 

£ 
878,394 
947,136 

£                           £ 

1910  829,029         1,005,818 

1911  854,193         1,275,235 

Imports  subject  to  duty,  1911,  673,847/.,  duty-free  283,232/. 


Imports 

Exports 

Year 

From  British 
Possessions 

From  other 
Countries 

To  British 

Possessions 

To  other 
Countries 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

£ 
646,099 
619,659 
611,939 
864,514 

£ 

16,554 

16,590 

119,136 

92,565 

£ 
878,112 
946,900 
996,299 

1,274,580 

£ 

281 

235 

9,519 

1,627 

Quantities  and  values  of  imports  ai-e  ascertained  by  invoice  and  declaration,  or  by 
examination  by  Customs  officers.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  values  are  declared  by  the 
exporter  as  the  true  values  of  the  goods  as  they  lie  in  the  port  of  shipment,  including  cost 
of  packages.  The  countries  recorded  as  the  origin  and  destination  of  goods  are  those 
disclosed  by  the  shipping  documents.  Copra  is  usually  exported  in  vessels  which  sail 
to  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  &c.,  'for  orders,'  and  the  ultimate  destination  is  un- 
known.    Almost  all  English  goods  imported  into  Fiji  appear  as  imports  from  Australia. 

The  principal  imports  during  1911  were  :  biscuits,  20,864/. ;  fish,  12,214/.; 
flour,   etc.,   39,579/.  ;    meats,    22,489/.  ;    rice,    16,945/.  ;    spirits,    11,866/.  ; 
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tobacco,  13,569/.  ;  coal,  28,684/.  ;  timber,  47,535/.  ;  drapery,  146,425/.  ; 
hardware,  56,601/.  ;  galvanised  iron,  16,610/.  ;  machinery,  49,323/.;  oils, 
20,470/.;  rails,  etc.,  21,755/.  Principal  exports:  copra,  294,245/.;  green 
fruit,  151,668/.;  molasses,  9,821/.;  Trocas  shelj,  14,252/.;  sugar,  797,274/. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Fiji  in  1912  amounted  to  20,129/. ;  the  exports  of  U.K. 
produce  to  Fiji  amounted  to  122,460/.,  and  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  to  7,911/.  The  British  exports  were  principally  (1911)  cotton  manu- 
factures, 41,376/.;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  12,484/.;  and 
apparel,  11,479/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

Fiji  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Tonga  and  Samoa,  Honolulu  and  Canada.  During  1911  the  number  of 
merchant  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  entry  was  140  steamers  (all  British) 
of  290,167  tons,  and  10  sailing  vessels  of  5,310  tons.  Total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  1911,  584,935  tons.  Registered  shipping,  1911,  16  vessels 
of  2,293  tons  ;  288  vessels  holding  coasting  licenses  (1911),  tonnage,  3,800. 
There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island  steamer. 

Local  correspondence,  1911,  825,194  letters  and  postcards,  94,253  book- 
packets,  323,362  newspapers,  8,365  parcels;  foreign  correspondence,  588,051 
letters,  251,276  newspapers,  139,037  book-packets,  and  12,127  parcels. 
There  is  a  Money  Order  system  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the 
Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  and  Tonga.  An  overland  telephone 
from  Suva  to  Lautoka,  120  miles.  Wireless  telegraph  stations  have  been 
erected  at  Suva,  Labasa,  and  Taviuni. 

Money,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Aunual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 

Calvert  and  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians. 

Colonial  Government  Handbook  to  Fiji.    Suva. 

Gumming  {M.\s?i  Gordon),  At  Home  in  Fiji.    London,  1SS2. 

GFordo/t  and  (rotc^.  Australian  Handbook.    Annual.     Melbourne. 

Grimshaw  (Beatrice),  From  Fiji  to  the  Cannibal  Islands.    London,  1906. 

Handbook  of  Fiji,  U'08. 

Home  (John),  A  Year  in  Fiji:  Botanical,  Agricultural,  and  Economical  Resources  of 
the  Colony.    London,  18S1. 

Prtfc/iard (W.  T.),  Polynesian  Reminiscences.    London,  1866. 

S(5ewian(Berthold),  Government  Mission  to  the  Fijian  Islands.    London,  1862. 

r/iomson(Basil), FijiforTourists.  [Canadian-Australian Steamship  Line.]  London,  1897. 
— The  Fijians,  London,  1908. 

Waterhouse,  Fiji:  its  King  and  People. 
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PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 
TONGA. 

(Friendly  Islands.) 

The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  continued  up  to  1899  to  be  a  neutral 
region  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Berlin,  April  6,  1886.  By  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement  of  November  14,  1899,  subsequently  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  the  Tonga  Islands  were  left  practically  under  the 
Protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  A  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  Tonga 
on  May  19,  1900.  In  December,  1900,  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
with  the  assent  of  the  King  and  native  chiefs,  assumed  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  subjects  of  Foreign  Powers  in  Tonga,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  financial  administration. 

King. — George  II.,  born  June  18,  1874  ;  succeeded  his  great-grandfather, 
George  Tubou,  in  1893  ;  married  June  1st,  1899,  to  Lavinia,  who  died  in 
April,  1902.     He  married  again  in  1909. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly  which  meets  every  three  years,  composed 
one  half  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  hold  their  office  subject  to  good  behaviour, 
and  half  of  representatives  elected  for  three  years  by  the  people,  every  adult 
male  who  has  paid  his  taxes  and  is  not  criminally  incapacitated  being  qualified 
to  vote. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  3  groups  of  islands,  called  respectively  Tonga, 
Haapai,  and  Vavau,  and  lies  between  1^"  and  23°  30'  south,  and  173°  and  177° 
west,  its  western  boundary  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  Fiji.  Area,  390 
square  miles  ;  population,  census,  April,  1911,  23,011  Tongans  ;  346  Pacific 
islanders,  and  380  Europeans.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  The  natives  are 
Christian,  mostly  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  revenue,  chiefly  from  customs 
(28,232Z.  in  1911),  a  poll  tax  and  leases  (no  land  being  sold),  amounted  in 
1911  to  51,050^.  and  the  expenditure  to  50,012Z,  Native  produce  consists 
mostly  of  copra,  green  fruit,  mats,  tapa  (a  textile  from  bark),  and  fungus. 
Imports,  1910,  213,309^.  ;  1911,  223,101Z.;  exports,  1910,  245,946/.;  1911, 
240,103Z.  The  imports  include  specie  (40,377Z.  in  1911),  drapery  (40,138Z. 
in  1911),  bread  stuffs,  meats  and  beverages  ;  and  the  exports,  copra,  231,479Z. 
in  1911  ;  green  fruit,  5,545Z.  The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  exports  chiefly  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Germany. 
In  1911  56  vessels  of  105,324  aggregate  tonnage  entered  and  53  of  103,444 
tons  cleared  (mainly  British.)  Two  boats  of  the  New  Zealand  Union 
Steamship  Company  visit  each  of  the  3  Tongaii  groups  every  two  weeks, 
one  running  from  Auckland  to  Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Sydney  ;  the  other 
going  in  the  inverse  order. 

Since  May  1,  1905,  British  coin  is  the  only  legal  tender.  The  weights 
and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

High  Gommissioner  and  Consul- General  for  the  Western  Pacific. — Sir 
Francis  Henry  May,  K.C.M.G, 

Agent  and  Consul. — W.  Telfer  Campbell. 


In  the  sections  devoted  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  mention 
is  made  of  various  annexed  Pacific  Islands.  The  following  summary 
(omitting  islands  described  elsewhere)  gives  the  names  and  positions  of 
islands  which  are  unattached  : — 
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DuciE  Island,  24°  40' S.  lat.,  124°  48'  W.  long.  Pitcairn  Island, 
25°  5' S.,  130"  5' W.;  area  2  sq.  m.,  pop.  in  ]911,  145  (40  adult  males, 
45  adult  females,  43  children  aged  6  to  16,  and  17  children  under  6  years). 
The  affairs  of  the  island  are  conducted  by  a  Parliament  of  7  members  with  a 
President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Judge.  In  religion  the  islanders  (descen- 
dants of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty)  are  '  Seventh  Day  Adventists.'  The 
products  of  the  island  are  sweet  potatoes,  j^ams,  taro,  melons,  pumpkins, 
oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  arrowroot,  which  is  prepared  in  limited 
quantities  with  antiquated  appliances.  Excellent  coffee  also  grows,  and  its 
cultivation  will  probably  extend.  On  the  Island  there  are  about  200  wild 
goats  and  a  small  stock  of  chickens.  Pigs  formerly  common  are  now  extinct. 
The  British  Government  has  relieved  them  of  liability  to  repay  an  advance  of 
200Z.  granted  in  1902.  Dudoza  Island,  7°  40'  S.  lat.,  161°  W.  long.  ; 
area  2  sq.  m.  Victoria  Island,  area  2  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Union,  or 
ToKELAU  Group,  between  8°  30'  and  11°  S.  lat.,  and  171°  and  172°  W. 
long.  Five  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaafo  or  Bowditch, 
Nukunono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Atafu  or  Duke  of  York,  Nassau,  Danger  ; 
area  of  group,  7  sq.  m.,  pop.  912  natives  and  2  Europeans  (1911).  The 
islands  are  included  in  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Protectorate.  Ph(ENIX 
Group,  between  2°  30'  and  4°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  171°  and  174°  30'  ^Y.  long. 
Eight  islands  :  Mary,  Enderbury,  Phcenix,  Birney,  Gardner,  McKean,  Hull, 
Sydnev  :  area  of  group,  16  sq.  m.,  pop.  59.  Ellice  Islands,  between 
5°  30'''and  11°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  176°  and  180°  E.  long.  The  principal 
islands  are  Funafuti,  Nukufetau,  Vaitupu,  Nui  (or  Netherland),  Niutao  (or 
Lynx  or  Speiden),  Nanamaga  (or  Hudson),  Nanomea  (or  St.  Augustine), 
Nukulaelae  (or  Mitchell),  Nurukita  (or  So[>hia) ;  area  of  group,  14  sq.  m., 
pop.  (1911),  3,084  natives,  4  Europeans,  and  1  Asiatic.  Gilbert  Islands, 
on  the  equator.  The  principal  islands  are  Butaritari,  Makin,  Tarawa, 
Abaian,  Marakei,  Maiana,  Abemama,  Kuria,  Ananuka,  Nonouti,  Tapiteuea, 
Bern,  Nikunan,  Onotoa,  Tamana,  Arorae,  and  Ocean  Islands.  Area 
166  sq.  m.,  estimated  pop.  (1911),  26,417  natives  and  446  foreigners. 
Revenue  of  the  Pi'otectorate,  which  includes  the  Gilbert,  Ellice,  and 
Union  groups,  M'^as  21,331Z.  in  1911,  and  expenditure,  17,965/.  The 
trade  in  1911  amounted  to  75,421Z.  for  imports,  and  233,950/.  for  exports 
(142,163  tons  phosphates  from  Ocean  Islands,  value  213,250/.,  and  2,070  tons 
copra,  value  20,700/.).  British  Solomon  Islands,  about  8°S.  and  160°  W., 
are  Guadalcanao,  Malaita,  Isabel,  San  Cristoval,  New  Georgia,  Choiseul, 
Shortland,  Mono  (or  Treasury),  Vella  Lavolla,  Ronongo,  Gizo,  Rendova, 
Russell,  Florida,  Rennell,  and  numerous  small  islands  (the  Lord  Howe 
Group  or  Ougtong  Java,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  are  also  included 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate).  Area  14,800  sq.  m.  ;  European 
population  (1912),  500;  native  population,  about  150,000.  They  are  under 
British  Protection.  Revenue  (1911-12),  16,040/.;  expenditure,  22,639/. 
About  18,000  acres  planted  by  white  planters,  were  under  coco-nuts  in 
March,  1911,  and  about  300  acres  under  rubber;  sweet  potatoes,  pine- 
apples, bananas  are  grown  ;  60  acres  were  under  cotton  in  March,  1910.  From 
these  islands  in  1903,  663  labourers  were  recruited  for  Queensland.  Recruiting 
ceased  at  the  end  of  1903  ;  in  March,  1904,  there  were  about  6,000  of  the 
islanders  in  Queensland,  but  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  returning  labourers. 
The  value  of  imports  in  1910-11  was  103,147/.,  and  copra,  pearl  shell,  ivory 
nuts,  &c.,  were  exported  to  the  value  of  88,890/.  Foreign-going  vessels 
entered,  1911-12,  83  of  25,824  net  tons  (25,588  tons  British)  ;  cleared,  74  of 
24,325  net  tons  (24,094  British).  There  is  a  Resident  Commissioner. 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  seven  large  islands,  the  largest  about  15  miles  long. 
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Duff  or  Wilson  Islands,  eleven  islands,  the  largest  about  6  miles  in 
circumference.  Starbuck  Island,  5°  30'  S.  lat.,  155°  W.  long.  ;  area  1  sq. 
m,,  uninhabited.  Malden  Island  4°  S.  lat.,  155°  W.  long.  ;  area  35  sq.  m., 
pop.  168.  Jarvis  Island  on  the  equator,  159°  W.,  area  1^  sq.  m., 
pop.  30.  Fanning  Island,  3°  50'  N.,  159°  W.  ;  area  15  sq.  m.,  pop.  150. 
Washington  Island,  4°  40'  N.,  160°  20'  W.,  area  6  sq.  m.  Palmyra, 
6°  N".,  162°  30'  W.,  area  1^  sq.  m.     Baker  Islands,  on  the  equator. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  most  of  them  grow  cocoanut 
trees  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Paciric,  assisted  by  deputies, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1893,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders' Protection  Acts 
of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  living  in 
these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends  over  all  the 
Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji,  Queensland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the  Southern  Solomon 
Islands,  and  the  various  small  groups  in  Melanesia. 

The  New  Hebrides,  however,  are  under  a  mixed  commission  of 
English  and  French  naval  officers  on  the  Pacific  station.  Under  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  February,  1906,  ratified  October,  1906,  there  is  an 
arrangement  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  administration.  This  convention 
also  guarantees  the  interests  of  French,  British,  and  natives,  respectively, 
and  Hxes  the  conditions  of  land-holding  in  the  Islands.  It  also  provides  for 
the  regulation  of  the  recruitment  of  native  labourers.  Within  the  Islands 
Great  Britain  is  represented  by  a  Resident  Deputy  Commissioner,  who 
reports  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific.  The  larger  islands 
of  the  group  are  Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicolo,  Api  or  Tasiko,  Efate  or  Sandwich, 
Eromanga,  Aipere  or  Tanna,  Futnna  or  Erronan,  and  Aneityum.  Area, 
5,100  square  miles  ;  population  about  70,000.  At  the  end  of  1905  there 
were  within  the  group  225  British  and  417  French  subjects.  There  are 
3  French  Catholic  rnis.sion  schools,  and  1  Presbyterian.  Settlers  have 
acquired  large  areas  within  the  islands ;  and  though  there  are  many 
disputes  as  to  rightful  possession,  and  much  of  the  land  is  still  uncleared, 
cocoanuts  (for  copra),  maize,  millet,  coffee,  and  bananas  are  grown,  and  a 
prosperous  timber  factory  prepares  Kauri  wood  for  export.  The  dis- 
tillation and  importation  of  spirits  are  prohibited.  The  expenditure  for 
1908  was  estimated  at  30,060iJ.  or  15,030Z.  for  the  British  and  an  equal  amount 
for  the  French.  There  are  several  French  and  British  trading  companies,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  Islands,  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  maybe  estimated  at 
about  53,000Z.  for  imports,  and  43,000L  for  exports.  The  trade  is  mostly  with 
Sydney  and  Noumea  (New  Caledonia).  The  imports  are  provisions  and 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  metal-work,  and  furniture  ;  the  exports  are  maize,  copra, 
coffee,  and  other  island  products.  Vessels  visit  the  islands  frequently, 
including  the  repeated  voyages  of  two  French  and  one  British  company, 
whose  steamers  provide  for  communication  with  Sydney,  Noumea,  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  sometime?  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

(United  States  of  America.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  States  of  which  the 
American  Union  then  consisted  was  adopted  by  Congress  July  4,  1776. 
On  November  30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  September  3,  1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

The  form  of  •government  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  Constitution 
of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were  added  Dec,  15,  1791  ;  an 
eleventh  amendment  Jan,  8,  1798;  a  twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804  ; 
a  thirteenth  amendment,  Dec.  18,  1865  ;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28, 
1868  ;  and  a  fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870, 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  three 
separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  holds  his  oflfice  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  together  with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  in  the  mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — '  Each  State  shall  appoint, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector.'  The  practice  is  that  in  every  State  the  electors  allotted  to  the 
State  are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  on  a  general  ticket,  on  the 
system  known  in  France  as  scruiin  de  liste.  The  Constitution  enacts  that 
'  the  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day 
on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States '  ;  and  further,  that  '  no  person  except  a  natural-born 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  ac^e  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States'. 

The  quadrennial  election  is  held  every  fourth  (leap)  year.  Electors  are 
chosen  in  the  several  States  ou  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  ;  the  electors  meet  and  give  their  votes  at  their  respective  State 
capitals  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  following  their  appointment ; 
and  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  all  the  States  are  opened  and  counted  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February,  The  presidential  term  begins  on  March  4,  in  the  year  following 
leap  years. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The  Vice-President  is  ex-officio  President 
of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President, 
he  becomes  the  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

President  of  the  United  States. — Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  born 
at  Staunton,  Virginia,  December  28,  1856  ;  educated  at  Princeton  University 
(1875-1879),  Associate  Professor  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  (1885-1888) ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Wcsleyan  University  (1888-1890);  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  and  politics  at  Princeton  University  (1890-1902) ;  President 
of  Princeton  University  (1902-1910)  ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey  (1911-1913). 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States. — "Tliomas  Riley  Marshall,  o\  Indiana, 
born  1854  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1875  ;  Governor  of  Indiana,  1909-1912, 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salary  of  75,000  dollars, 
with  an  additional  allowance  of  25,000  dollars  for  travelling  expenses  ; 
and  the  Vice-President  12,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — 

Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Born 

Died 

George  Washington 

Virginia    . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1828 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Virginia    . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James  Madison 

Virginia    . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James  Monroe 

Virginia    , 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Massachusetts   . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew  Jackson    . 

Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William  H.  Harrison 

Ohio 

March- Apl.  1841 

1773 

1841 

John  Tyler   . 

Virginia    . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James  K.  Polk 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor 

Louisiana  . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard  Fillmore 

New  York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce 

New  Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan 

Pennsylvania    . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham  Lincoln 

niinois 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson 

Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

niinois 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James  A.  Garfield 

Ohio 

March-Sept.  1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover  Cleveland  . 

New  York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Indiana     . 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover  Cleveland  . 

New  York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William  McKinley 

Ohio 

1897-1901 

1844 

1901 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York 

1901-1909 

1858 

William  H.  Taft  . 

Ohio 

1909-1913 

1857 



Wood  row  Wilson . 

New  Jersey 

1913-1917 

1856 

— 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States, 


Name 


John  Adams 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Aaron  Burr  . 
George  Clinton 
Elbridge  Gerry 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
John  C.  Calhoun  , 
Martin  Van  Buren 
Richard  M.  Johnson 
John  Tyler   . 
George  M.  Dallas  . 
Millard  Fillmore   , 
William  R.  King  . 


From  State 


Massachusetts 
Virginia    . 
New  York 
New  York 
Massachusetts 
New  York 
South  Carolina 
New  York 
Kentucky 
Virginia    . 
Pennsylvania 
New  York 
Alabama  . 


Term  of  Service       Bom 


1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1805 
1805-1812 
1813-1814 
1817-1825 
1825-1832 
1833-1837 
1837-1841 
March- Apl.  1841 
1845-1849 
1849-1850 
1853 


1735 
1743 
1756 
1739 
1744 
1774 
1782 
1782 
1780 
1790 
1792 
1800 
1786 


Died 

1826 
1826 
1836 
1812 
1814 
1825 
1850 
1862 
1850 
1862 
1864 
1874 
1853 
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Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States — cont. 


Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Born 

Did 

John  C.  Breckinridge    . 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

March- Apl.  1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax     . 

Indiana     . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Henry  Wilson 

Massachusetts   . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William  A.  Wheeler 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

March-Sept.  1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  . 

Indiana     . 

Mar.-Nov.25,  1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi  P.  Morton 

New  York 

1889-1893 

1824 

— 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Illinois 

1893-1897 

1835 

— 

GarretA.  Hobart. 

New  Jersey 

1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York 

Maroh-Sept.,  1901 

1858 

— 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks  , 

Indiana     . 

1905-1909 

1855 

— 

James  S.  Sherman 

New  York 

1909-1912 

1855 

1912 

Thomas  R.  Marshall 

Indiana     . 

1913-1917 

1854 

— 

By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  the  order  of  the  establishment  of  their 
departments,  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until  the 
disability  of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  On 
the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the  office  shall  fall  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by  nine  chief 
officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is  called  the  '  Cabinet, '  They 
are  chosen  by  the  President,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  of 
them  presides  over  a  separate  department,  and  acts  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  President.     The  heads  of  departments  are  (March,  1913)  : — 

1.  Secretary  of  State. — William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  born  in 
Illinois,  1860  ;  educated  at  Illinois  College  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1883  ; 
Member  of  ConsTress,  1891-95  ;  Candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
1896,  1900,  190^8.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1913. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  of  New  York, 
born  in  Georgia,  1863  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1884  ;  Organizer  and  builder  of 
railwav  timnels  under  the  Hudson  river.  Present  appointment,  March  5, 
1913.  "^ 

3.  Secretary  of  /F«r.  —  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  New 
Jersey,  1864  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1886  ;  Vice-Chancellor  of  New  Jersey, 
1904-13.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1913. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. — Josephus  Daniels,  of  North  Carolina,  born  in 
North  Carolina,  1862;  State  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  1887-93;  Chief 
Clerk  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  1893-95.  Present 
appointment,  March  5,  1913. 

5.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. — Franklin  Knight  ia?ie,  of  California,  born 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  1864  ;  Corporation  Counsel  of  San  Francisco, 
1897-1902  ;  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  California,  1902  ;  Member 
(and  since  1912  Chairman)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1905-13. 
Present  appointment,  March  5,  1913. 

6.  Postmaster-General.  —  KlhQvt  Sidney  Burleson,  of  Texas,  born  in  Texas, 
1863  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1884  ;  Member'of  Congress,  1899-1913.  Present 
appointment,  March  5,  1913. 
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7.  Attorney -General. — James  Clark  McReynolds,  of  Tennessee,  born  in 
Kentucky,  1862  ;  Professor  in  Vanderbilt  University  Law  School,  Tennessee, 
1900-1903 ;  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  1903--12. 
Present  appointment,  March  5,  1913. 

8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. — David  Franklin  Houston,  of  Missouri,  born 
in  South  Carolina,  1866  ;  has  held  professorships  in  several  southern  colleges 
and  been  President  of  the  University  of  Texas  ;  recently,  Chancellor  of  the 
"Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Present  appointment, 
March  5,  1913. 

9.  Secretary  of  Commerce. — William  C.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  born  in 
New  York,  1858  ;  Member  of  Congi-ess,  1911-13.  Present  appointment, 
March  5,  1913. 

10.  Secretary  of  Labour. — William  Baucho  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in 
Scotland,  1862 ;  Secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1900-1909  ; 
Member  of  Congress,  1907-1913.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1913. 

The  Ministry  for  Labour  was  created  in  1913. 

Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  dollars,  and 
holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a  Congress, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists 
of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures  for  si-c 
years.  Senators  must  be  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years  ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States 
for  which  they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  Senate  is 
entrustiul  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties  made  by  the 
President  with  foreign  Powers,  a  two-thirds  majority  of  senators  present 
being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate  is  also  invested  with  the  power 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  all  appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President  ; 
and  its  members  constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  ju<lgment 
in  the  latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  every 
second  year  by  the  vote  of  citizens  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  general  such  voters  are  all 
male  citizcDS  over  21  years  of  age.  Neither  race  nor  colour  affects  the  right 
of  citizens.  The  franchise  is  not  absolutely  universal  ;  residence  for  at  least 
one  year  in  most  States  (in  Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  two  years,  in 
Michigan  and  Maine  three  months)  is  necessary,  in  some  States  the  payment 
of  taxes,  in  others  registration.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  Western 
States  admit  to  the  franchise  unnaturalised  persons  who  have  formally 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Several  of  the  Southern  States 
have  adopted  methods — which  differ  from  one  another — too  complicated  for 
explanation  here,  with  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  the 
negroes  from  the  franchise,  and  yet  avoiding  the  constitutional  consequences 
of  discriminating  'on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude.'  Untaxed  Indians  are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  in  most  States 
convicts,  in  some  States  duellists  and  fraudulent  voters  ;  in  Massachusetts 
voters  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  Eaglish.  In  some  Southern  States  they 
are  required  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  what  they  read.  Wyoming 
(1869),  Colorado  (1893),  Utah  (1896),  Idaho  (1896),  Washington  (1910), 
California,  Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon  (1912),  admit  women  to  the  franchise 
on  eqiial  terms  with  men.  The  numbi-r  of  members  to  which  each  State 
is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten  years.  By  the 
Apportionment  Act  consequent  on  the  census  of  1910,  the  number  of 
representatives  is  433. 
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Alabama 

.  10 

Arizona 

.     1 

Arkansas 

.     7 

California 

,   11 

Colorado 

.      4 

Connecticut   . 

.     5 

Delaware 

.     1 

Florida  . 

.     4 

Georgia 

.   12 

Idalio     . 

.     2 

Illinois  . 

.  27 

Indiana 

.  13 

Iowa 

.   11 

Kansas  . 

.     8 

Kentucky 

.   11 

Louisiana 

.     8 

Maine    . 

.     4 

6 

Oregon 

.       3 

16 

Pennsylvania 

.     36 

13 

Rhode  Island 

.       3 

10 

South  Carolina 

.       3 

8 

South  Dakota 

.       7 

16 

Tennessee 

.     10 

2 

Texas  . 

.     18 

6 

Utah    . 

2 

1 

Vermont 

.       2 

2 

Virginia 

.     10 

12 

Washington 

5 

2 

West  Virginia 

.       6 

43 

Wisconsin    . 

.     11 

10 

Wyoming     . 

1 

3 
22 

Total     .   436 


In  1912  with  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  it  became  436, 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    , 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio       . 

Oklahoma 

On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1910  there  is  one  representative  to  every 
210,415  inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1912  was  15,041,658, 
or  about  one  in  six  of  the  entire  population.  In  1910  there  were  in  the 
States,  which  alone  participate  in  elections  of  President  aud  representatives, 
26,999,151  males  of  voting  age,  21  years  and  over,  i]icluding  6,829,581 
of  foreign  birth,  naturalised  and  unnaturalised. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  lieen  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  whicli  they  are 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  House 
admits  a  '  delegate  '  from  each  organised  Territory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates  are 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the 
'judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  '  ;  and 
each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  lias  the  power  to  propose  alterations 
in  the  Constitution,  by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The  article  orders  that 
the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

The  salary  of  a  senator,  re})resentative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  7,500 
dollars  per  annum,  with  an  allowance,  based  on  distance,  for  travelling 
expenses.  The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
12,000  dollars  per  annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  authority  of  the  United  States  whicli 
shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  ofilce  under  the  United 
States  can  be  a  member  of  either  House,  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  otiQce  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States,  or  in  any  State. 

The  period  usually  termed  '  a  Congress '  in  legislative  language,  continue.^ 
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for  two  years  ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4,  1913,  until  noon,  March  4, 
1915,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the  63rd  Congress 
expires,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  begins. 

Senate  :  43  Republicans,  49  Democrats.  House  of  Representatives 
(after  New  Apportionment  Act)  :  289  Democrats,  145  Republicans,  2 
Independents. 

The  National  Government  has  authority  in  matters  of  general  taxation,  trea- 
ties and  other  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  army,  navy,  and  (to  a  certain  extent) 
militia,  commerce,  foreign  and  inter-State,  postal  service,  coinage,  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crime  against  the  United  States. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  ol  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed  December  18,  1865.  The 
vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic  made  by 
this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

State  and  Local  Government, 

The  Union  comprises  13  original  States,  7  States  which  were  admitted 
without  having  been  previously  organised  as  Territories,  and  28  States  which 
had  been  Territories — 48  States  in  all.  Each  State  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion, which  must  be  republican  in  form,  and  each  constitution  derives  its 
authority,  not  from  Cougress,  but  from  the  people  of  the  State.  Admission 
of  States  into  the  Union  is  granted  by  special  Acts  of  Congress,  either 
(1)  in  the  form  of  'enabling  Acts,'  providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification 
of  a  State  constitution  by  the  people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes  a 
State  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution 
already  framed,    and  at  once  granting  admission. 

Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a  Governor,  and 
other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  elective,  but  the  Senators  (having  larger  electoral  districts)  are 
less  numerous  tban  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  in  some 
States  their  terms  are  longer  and,  in  a  few,  the  Senate  is  only  partially  renewed 
at  each  election.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  which 
varies  from  150  to  1,500  dollars  per  session,  or  fvcra  1  to  8  dollars  per  day 
during  session.  The  duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  States 
money  bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  officials  impeached  by  the  other 
House,  and  besides,  has  often  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject  appointments 
made  by  the  Governor.  In  most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial,  the 
Governor  having  power  to  summon  an  extraordinary  session,  but  not  to  dis- 
solve or  adjourn.  State  Legislatures  are  competent  to  deal  with  all  matters 
not  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Federal  constitution,  or 
falling  within  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  constitutions.  Among  their 
powers  are  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  for  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  control  of  all  elections  to  public  office,  including  elections  of  members 
of  Congress  and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  the  criminal  law, 
both  in  its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and 
the  administration  of  prisons  ;  the  civil  laAv,  including  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property  ;  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations  ;  the  chartering  and  control  of  all  manu- 
facturing, trading,  transportation,  and  other  corporations,  subject  only  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  passing  from  one  State  to  another  ;  the 
regulation  of  labour  ;  education  ;  charities  ;  licensing,  including  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  fisheries,  and  game  laws.     The  revenues  of  the  States 
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are  derived  chiefly  from  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  in  some  cases  both  real 
and  personal,  in  others  on  land  and  buildings  only.  The  prohibition  upon 
Cougi'ess  to  levy  direct  taxes  save  in  proportion  to  population,  contained  in  the 
national  constitution,  leaves  this  source  of  revenue  to  the  States  exclusively. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the  whole  State. 
His  term  of  office  varies  from  1  year  to  4  years  and  his  salary  from  1,000  to 
10,000  dollars.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the  faithful  administration  of  the  law, 
and  he  has  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State.  His  power  of 
appointment  to  State  offices  is  usually  unimportant.  He  may  recommend 
measures,  but  does  not  present  bills  co  the  legislature.  In  some  States  he 
presents  estimates.  In  all  but  two  of  the  States  the  Governor  has  a  veto  upon 
legislation,  which  may,  however,  be  overridden  by  the  two  houses,  in  some 
States  by  a  simple  majority,  in  others  by  a  thi'ee-fifths  or  two-thirds  majority. 

The  officials  by  whom  the  administration  of  State  affairs  is  carried  on 
(secretaries,  treasurers,  members  of  boards  of  commissioners,  &c. ),  are  usually 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  General  State  elections  for  terms  similar  to  those  for 
which  governors  hold  office,  the  party  in  power  appointing  its  own  adherents. 

In  a  Territory  (Hawaii  is  now  the  only  Territory)  there  is  a  local  legis- 
lature, the  form  of  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  National  Government. 
These  bodies  have  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  States,  but  any  of  their 
acts  may  be  modified  or  annulled  by  Congress.  The  Governor  of  a  Terri- 
tory is  appointed  for  4  years  by  the  Federal  President  to  whom  he  makes 
an  annual  report.  The  President  appoints  also  the  Territorial  secretaries 
and  other  officials,  together  with  the  Territorial  judges.  Porto  Rico, 
although  not  designated  as  a  '  territory '  in  the  technical  sense,  is  self- 
governing.  Its  government  is  organised  on  a  system  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  territories.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  governed  by  a  civil 
Governor  and  a  mixed  commission  of  Americans  and  natives,  appointed  by 
the  President.     Alaska  has  no  power  of  self-government. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government, 
provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  government  in  1791. 
It  is  co-extensive  with  the  citj^  of  Washington,  and  embraces  an  area  of  60 
square  miles.  The  district  has  no  municipal  legislative  body,  and  its  citizens 
have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns.  By  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  government  is  administered  by  thrae 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  rural  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters  who  assemble 
annually  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  legislate  in  local  affairs,  levy  taxes,  make 
appropriations,  and  appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (select  men,  clerk, 
school-committee,  &c.).  AVhere  cities  exist  the  township  government  is 
superseded  by  the  city  government.  Townships  are  grouped  to  form  counties, 
each  Avith  its  commissioners  and  other  paid  officials  who  have  charge  of  public 
buildings,  lay  out  highways,  grant  licences ,  and  estimate  and  apportion  the 
taxation  necessary  for  county  purposes.  In  the  South  the  counties  are  them- 
selves the  units,  though  subdivided  for  educational  or  other  special  purposes. 
Their  officials  have  in  general  additional  functions,  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  superintendence  of  schools.  In  the  Middle  and  North-Western  States  the 
two  systems  of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  the  West  all  the  public  land 
is  already  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 

Area  and  Population. 

1.     PliOGRESS   AND   PRESENT    CONDITION. 

Population  of  the  United  States  at  each  ceusus  from  1790.  Residents  of 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  persons  in  the 
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military  and  naval  service  stationed  abroad  are  not  included  in  the  figures 
of  this  table.  The  residents  of  Indian  reservations  are  not  included  prior  to 
1890. 


Year 

White 

Coloured  or 
Negroes 

Slave 

Total 

Increase 
per  cent, 
per  ann. 

1790 

3,172,006 

59,527 

697,681 

3,929,214 



1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

3-51 

1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-64 

1820 

7,866,797 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,638,453 

3-31 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

3-35 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487,355 

17,069,453 

3-27 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

3-59 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,443,321 

3-56 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

38,558,371 

2-26 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

50,155,783 

3-01 

1890 

55,101,258 

7,488,676 

— 

62,947,714 

2-55 

1900 

66,893,405 

8,840,388 

— 

75,994,575 

2-07 

1910 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 

— 

91,972,266 

2-10 

There  are  also  included  in  the  total  for  1860,  34,933  Chinese  and  44,021 
Indians;  for  1870,  63,191)  Chinese,  55  Japanese,  and  25,731  Indians;  for 
1880,  105,465  Chinese,  148  Japanese,  and  66,407  Indians  ;  for  1890,  107,488 
Chinese,  2,039  Japanese,  and  248,253  Indians;  for  1900,  90,167  Chinese, 
24,610  Japanese,  and  237,224  Indians  ;  for  1910,  146,863  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  other  Asiatic  races,  and  265,683  Indians. 

Population  statistics  for  1900  and  1910.  The  dates  indicate  the  year  in 
which  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
the  year  of  the  admission  of  each  of  the  other  States  into  the  Union,  and 
the  years  of  organisation  uf  Territories  : — 


Geographic  Divisions 


Cordinental  United  States 


New  England 


Land  Area  : 

English 

sq.  miles,  1910 

2,973.890 


Population 
in  1910 


Population 
in  1900 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile, 
i     1910 


91,972,266 


75,994,575 


30-9 


61,976 


6,552,681 


5,592,017 


105- 


Maine  (1820). 
New  Hanj])shire  (1788) 
Veruiout  (1791)      . 
Massachusetts  (1788) 
Rhode  Island  (1790) 
Connecticut  (1788) 


29,895 
9,031 
9,124 
8,039 
1,067 
4,820 


742,371 
430,572 
355,956 

3,366,416 
542,610 

1,114,756 


694,466 
411,588 
343,641 
2,805,346 
428,556 
908,420 


24-8 

47-7 

39-0 

418-8 

508-5 

231-3 


Middle  Atlantic 


100,000 


19,315,892 


15,454,678 


193-2 


New  York  (1788)  . 
New  Jersey  (1787) 
Pennsylvania  (1787) 


47,654 

7,514 

44,832 


9,113,614 
2,537,167 
7,665,111 


7,268,894 
1,883,669 
6,302,115 


191-2 
337-7 
171-0 


East  North  Central 


245,564 


18,250,621 


15,985,581 


r4-3 


Ohio  (1802)   . 
Indiana  (1816) 
Illinois  (1818) 
Michigan  (1837) 
Wisconsin  (1848) 


40,740 
36.045 
56,043 
57,480 
55,256 


4,767,121 
2,700,876 
5,638,591 
2,810,173 
2,333,860 


4,157,545 
2,516,462 

117-0 
74-9 

4,821,550 
2,420,982 
2,069,042 

100-6 
48-9 
42-2 
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Geographic  Divisions 

Land   Area : 

English 

sq.  miles,  1910 

Population 

in  1910 

Poi)ultttion 

in  1900 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile, 

1910 

West  North  Central 

510,804 

11,637,921 

10,347,423 

22-8 

Minnesota  (1858)  . 

80,858 

2,075,708 

1,751,394 

25-7 

Iowa  (1845)  .         .         .         . 

55,586 

2  224,771 

2,231,853 

40-0 

Missouri  (1821)      . 

68,727 

3,293,335 

3,106,665 

47-9 

North  Dakota  (1889)      . 

70,183 

577,056 

319,146 

8-2 

South  Dakota  (1889)      . 

76,868 

583,888 

401,570 

7-6 

Nebraska  (1867)    . 

76,808 

1,192,214 

1,066,300 

15-5 

Kansas  (1861) 

81,774 

1,690,949 

1,470,495 

20-7 

Sotith  Atlantic 

269,071 

12,194,895 

10,443,480 

45  3 

Delaware  (1787)    . 

1,965 

202,322 

184,735 

103-0 

Maryland  (1788)    . 

9,941 

1,295,346 

1,188,044 

130-0 

District  of  Columbia  (1791)   . 

60 

331,069 

278,718 

5517-8 

Virginia  (1788)       ... 

40,262 

2,061,612 

1,854,184 

51-2 

West  "Virginia  (1863)      . 

24,022 

1,221,119 

958,800 

50-8 

North  Carolina  (1789)    . 

48,740 

2,206,287 

1,893,810 

45-3 

South  Carolina  (1788)    . 

30,495 

1,515,400 

1,340,316 

49-7 

Georgia  (1788) 

58,725 

2,609,121 

2,216,331 

44-4 

Florida  (1845) 

54,861 

752,619 

528,542 

13-7 

East  South  Central. 

179,509 

8,409,901 

7,547,757 

46-8 

Kentucky  (1792)    . 

40,181 

2,289,905 

2,147,174 

57-0 

Tennessee  (1796)  . 

41,667 

2,184,7^^9 

2,020,616 

52-4 

Alabama  (1819)      . 

51,279 

2,138,093 

1,828,697 

41-7 

Mississippi  (1870). 

46,362 

1,797,114 

1,561,270 

38-8 

West  South  Central 

429,746 

8,784,534 

6,532,290 

20-4 

Arkansas  (1836)     . 

52,525 

1,574,449 

1,311,564 

30-0 

Louisiana  (1812)    . 

45,409 

1,656,388 

1,381,625 

36-5 

Oklahoma  (1907)1. 
Indian  Territory  (1907)  i 

38,624  \ 
30,790/ 

1,657,155 

398,331  \ 
392,060  / 

23-9 

Texas  (1845). 

262,398 

3,896,542 

3,048,710 

14-8 

Mountain         .... 

859,125 

2,633,517 

1,674,657 

3-1 

Montana  (1889)     . 

146,201 

376,053 

243,329 

2-6 

Idaho  (1890). 

83.354 

325,594 

161,772 

3-9 

"Wyoming  (1890)     . 

97,594 

145,965 

92,581 

1-5 

Colorado  (1876)     . 

103,658 

799,024 

539,700 

7-7 

New  Mexico  (1912) 

122,503 

327,301 

195,310 

2-7 

Arizona  (1912) 

113,810 

204,354 

122.931 

1-8 

Utah  (1896)  .         .         .         . 

82,184 

373.351 

276,749 

4-5 

Nevada  (1864) 

109,821 

81,876 

42,335 

0-7 

Pacific 

318,095 

4,192,304 

2,410,692 

13-2 

Washington  (1889) 

66,836 

1,141,990 

518,103 

17-1 

Oregon  (1859) 

95,607 

672,765 

413,536 

7-0 

California  (1850)    . 

155,652 

2,377,549 

1,485,053 

15-3 

Non-contiguous  Territorij 

597,3332 

1,429,885 

308,8123 

— 

Alaska  (1867) 

590,8842 

64,356 

63,592 

— 

Hawaii  (Ter.)  (1900)      . 

6,4492 

191,909 

154,001 

— 

Porto  Rico   .... 

— 

1,118.012 

953,243'1 

— 

Soldiers,  etc.,  abroad    . 

— 

55,608 

91,219 

— 

Grand  Total     .         .1 

3,571,2235 

93,402,151 

76,303,3873 

— 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  entered  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  November 
16,  1907.  Total  population,  as  shown  by  special  census  taken  as  of  July  1,  1907,  was 
1,414,177  ;  Oklahoma,  733,062,  and  Indian  Territory,  681,115. 

2  Including  both  the  land  and  water  area. 

'■^  Exclusive  of  figures  for  Porto  Rico.  4  Population  as  shown  by  census  of  1899. 

5  Including  both  the  land  and  water  area  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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The  total  population  in  1910  comprised  47,332,277  males,  and  44,639,989 
females. 

Occupations  in  1900  not  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  soldiers,  etc., 
abroad  :  — 


Class  of  occupations                                Male 

Female 

Total 

Agricultural  pursuits 
Professional  service 
Domestic  and  personal  service  . 
Trade  and  transportation 
Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits   ...... 

9,404,429 

827,941 

3,485,208 

4,263,617 

5,772,641 

23,753,836 

977,336 

430,597 

2,095,449 

503,347 

1,312,668 

5,319,397 

10,381,765 
1,258,538 
5,580,657 
4,766,964 

7,085,309 

Total  employed 

29,073,233 

The  total  area  of  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  was  in  1909,  77,446  square  miles  (in  1890,  162,991  square  miles), 
with  an  Indian  population  of  300, 121  (in  1890,  243,524).  Extensive  reserva- 
tions are  in  Oklahoma  State,  7,686  square  miles,  population  117,370 ; 
Arizona,  30,554  square  miles,  population  37, 209  ;  South  Dakota,  9, 722  square 
miles,  population  20,171  ;  Montana,  10,418  square  miles,  population  10,426. 

In  1909  the  United  States  spent  17,000,000  dollars  on  the  Indians. 
There  are  56  agencies  throughout  the  States. 

In  1910  (not  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  other  non- 
contiguous possessions,  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
stationed  abroad)  78,456,380,  or  85 '03  per  cent,  were  natives  and  13,515,886, 
or  14*7  per  cent.,  foreign-born. 

Origin  of  the  foreign-born  white  population,  1910  census  : — 


England .         .         .         . 

876,455 

Switzerland 

124,834 

Wales      .         .         .         . 

82,479 

Holland  . 

120,053 

Scotland .         ,         .         . 

261,034 

Mexico    . 

219,802 

Ireland    .         .         .         . 

1,352,155 

Cuba  and  West  Indies  ^ 

23,169 

Hungary 

495,600 

Total  United  Kingdom 

2,572,123 

Belgium  . 

49,397 

Germany 

2,501,181 

Portugal . 

57,623 

Canada    .         .         .         . 

1,196,070 

Spain 

21,977 

Sweden   . 

665,183 

China      .         .         .         . 

333 

Norway  . 

403,858 

Japan 

198 

Russia  and  Finland 

1,732,421 

Greece     . 

101,264 

Italy       . 

1,343,070 

Turkey   . 

91,923 

Denmark 

181,621 

Other  foreign  countries 

151,685 

1,174,924 

France     . 

117,236 

Total      . 

.  13,345,545 

1  Except  Porto  Rico. 

II.    Movement  of  Population. 

There  is  as  yet  no  national  system  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  the  United  States.  The  birth-rate  computed  for  1900,  on  the 
basis  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  living  at  the  close  of  the  Census  year  and 
of  those  who  were  born  and  died  during  that  year,  was  27 '2  per  1,000,  but  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  too  low.  Death  rates  are  corajjuted  from  returns  for 
certain  areas  where  local  registration   records   are  kept.     These  areas,  now 
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inchule  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  ]Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Ham[>shire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Yoik,  North  Carolina  (municipalities  of  1,000  population  and 
over  in  1900)  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  43  cities  in  non- 
registration states.  The  estimated  population  for  the  registration  area  in 
1910  was  53,843,896,  or  over  one  half  (583  percent.)  of  the  total  estimated 
population  of  Continental  United  States  ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  returned 
for  that  year  was  805,412,  or  15.0  per  1,000  of  population. 

In  1909,  853,290  marriages  and  72,062  divorces  were  recorded  in  the 
United  States.  Marriage  and  divorce  rates,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
1900  population  and  the  annual  averages  of  marriage  and  divorce  from  1898 
to  1902,  Avere  as  follows  : 

Marriage  rate  per  10,000,  based  on  total  population,  93  ;  based  on  popula- 
tion over  15  years  of  age,  141  ;  based  on  unmarried  po[»ulation  over  15  years 
of  age,  321.  Divorce  rate  per  10,000,  based  on  total  pojmlation,  7.3  ;  based 
on  married  population,  20.0. 

The  number  of  marriages  and  divorces  by  States  Avas  as  follows  : 


Geographical  Divisions 

Marriages, 
1906 

Divorces, 

1906 

Geographical  Divisions 

Marriages, 
1906 

Divorces, 

1906 

Continental  United 
States 

853,290 

72,062 

South  Atlantic— cont. 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia   . 
West  Virginia  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia    . 
Florida     . 

3,833 

17,851 
11,551 
20,085 

27,438 
9,371 

86 

1,074 

966 

380 

862 
830 

New  England 

57,798 

4,022 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont  . 
Massachusetts  . 

6,574 
4,278 
3,106 
29,654 
5,117 
9,069 

783 
473 
301 
1,540 
368 
557 

Connecticut 

East  South  Central 

93.956 

8,314 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

168,985 

5,626 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama  . 
Mississippi 

22,087 
24,418 
25,390 
22,061 

2,050 
2,172 
2,162 
1,930 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania  . 

88,979 
21,580 
58,426 

2,069     j 

530 
3,027 

West  South  Central      . 

93,499 

10,352 

East  North  Central 

172,042 

19,489 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

20,227 
16,751 
14,012 
42,509 

2,428 

882 

1,869 

5,173 

Ohio 

Indiana    . 
Illinois     . 

45,365 
28,306 
53,717 
27,335 
17,319 

4,781 
4,048 
5,943 
3,259 
1,458     ' 

Wisconsin 

Mountain     . 

21,989 

3,057 

West  North  Central      . 

107,891 

11,437 

Montana. 
Idaho 
.    Wyoming 
Colorado  . 
New  Mexico     . 
Arizona    . 
Utah 
Nevada    . 

2,675 
2,193 
1,181 
7,307 
2,667 
1,579 
3,858 
534 

491 
320 
143 
1,165 
218 
214 
387 
119 

Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri  . 
North  Dakota  . 
South  Dakota  . 
Nebraska 

15,809 
20,135 
35,750 
4,753 
4,131 
10,344 
16,969 

1,066 
2,385 
3,936     ' 

320 

604     ; 
1,186 
1,940 

\PaciJic         .         .         .i      32,135           4,820 

South  Atlantic     .         .\    104,095 

4,945 

W-KjViinirtnTi                       '          Q  1  oo              T   noi 

Delaware          .         .         2,302 
Maryland          .         .       12,564 

51 
691} 

'Oregon     . 
California 

1 

5,233 
17,720 

1,026 
1,813 

c  c 
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It  is  estimated  that,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  up  to  1820 
about  250,000  alien  passengers  arrived,  98  per  cent,  of  whom  wereinimigrants. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1909  (June  30)  was  27,025,893. 
In  the  following  statement,  immigrants  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  not 
included  :  — 


Year 

'S"  ' «— y 

.Sweden, 
Norway, 

and 
Denmark 

49,965 
30,175 

32,496 

48,267 
42,285 

Austria- 
Hungary 

.338,452 
lfi8,509 
170,191 

258,737 
159,057 

Italy 

Russia 

and 

Finland 

25-^,943 
156,711 
120,460 
186,792 
158,721 

France      "^^^^^  ^"'■ 
i<  ranee      i^jgrants 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

113,567  37,807 
93,380  32,309 
71,826  1  25,540 
98,796           31,283 

102,496  j  32,061 
1 

285,731 
128,503 
183.218 
215,537 
182,882 

9,731         1,285,349 
8,788            7^2,^70 
6,672            751,780 
7,383         1,041,570 

8,022            878,587 

Of  the  total  number  in  1911;  570,057  were  males,  and  308,530  were 
females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  between  1830  and  1911  was 
335,773,  In  the  year  1911  there  wer.i  1,307  immigrants  from  China.  In 
1909  there  were  3,275  Japanese  immigrants  ;  in  1911,  4,575. 

Increase  of  native  white,  and  foreign  born  white  population  from  1850 
to  1910,  by  decades  : — 


Native  White 

For.' 

gn  Born  White 

Year. 

Total 

Increase 

Per  cent. 

Total 

Increase 

Per  cent- 

increase 

increase 

1850 

17,312,533 

_ 



2,240,535 





186!) 

22,825,658 

5,513,125 

31  -S 

4,096,879 

1,856,344 

&2-9 

1870 

28  095,665 

5,270,007 

23-1 

5,493,712 

1,-396,833 

34-1 

1880 

36.843,291 

8,747,626 

31-1 

6,559,679 

1,065.967 

19-4 

1890 

45,979,391 

9,136,100 

24-8 

9,121,867 

2,562,188 

39-1 

1900 

56,595,379 

10,615,988 

23-1 

10,213,817 

1,091,950 

12-0 

1910 

68,386,412 

11,791,033 

20-8 

13,345,545 

3,131,728 

30-7 

Of  the  total  increase  of  15,977,691  in  the  poi)ulatior,  of  the  covntry  between  1900 
and  1910,  whites  contributed  14,922,761;  negroes,  993,769;  and  other  race.s,  61,161. 
The  increase  in  the  native  population  was  12,803,081,  and  tliat  in  the  foreign-lom 
3,174,610,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  increase. 

The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  wliites  was  22'3,  and  for  the  negioe.«,  11  "2.  The 
native  white  population  increased  20"8  p<r  cent.,  and  the  foreign-born  white,  30*7  per 
cent. 

In  1910  wliites  constituted  889  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  population,  as  compared  with 
87'9  per  cent,  in  1900.  Native  whites,  however,  constituted  a  .<dightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  total  in  the  later  year  than  in  the  earlier,  while  foreign-born  whites 
formed  14-5  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  in  1910,  as  conii:)ared  with  13-4  per  cent,  ten  years 
earlier. 

III.     PiiiNciPAL  Cities. 


Cities  with 

No.  of 
1910 

Cities 
1900 

Combined 

Population 

■ 

1910 

1900 

.     200,000  or  more 

100,000—200,000 

50,000-100,000 

25,000—  50,000 

.28 
22 
591 
120 

19 
19 
40 
821 

17,4^2,647 
2,819,491 
4,178.9151 
4,054,264 

11,795,809 
2,412,538 
2,709,338 
2,800,6271 

25,000  or  more 

2291 

ICiO    1 

28,535,317  1 

19,718,3121 

1  Exclusive  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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The  ceusus  population  (1900)  of  large  cities  is  giveu  iu    the  Statesman's 
Year- Book  for  1904.     The  following  statistics  are  for  1910  : — 


Land  Area 

i 

Land  Area 

Cities 

(Acj-es) 
1910 

183,553-0 

Popula- 
tion, 1910 

Cities 

(Acres) 
1910 

Popula- 
tion, 1910 

New  York,  N.Y.      . 

4,766,883 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

12,191-0 

96,652 

Borougli 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

22,905-0 

96,614 

Manhattan     . 

2,331,512 

Reading,  Pa.       .     . 

4,022-0 

96,071 

Brunx  .     .     . 

430,980 

Camden,  N.J. .    .    . 

4,474-0 

94,538 

Brooklyn  .     . 

1,6.34,351 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

31,130  2 

92,777 

liicliniond 

85,969 

Dallas,  Texas.     .     . 

10,538-0 

92,104 

Queens.     .     . 

284,041 

Ly.in,  Mass.    .     .     . 

6,942-5 

69,33('. 

Cliicago,  III..       .     . 

Il7,7tt3-1 

2,185,283 

Springfield,  Mass.  . 

23,861-0 

88,926 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    . 

83,310-0 

1,-549,008 

Wilmington,  Del.     . 

4,026-0 

87,411- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     .     . 

39,27(i-3 

687,0-29 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

34,5}9-0 

86,368 

Boston,  Mass.    .     . 

2ti,  289-0 

670, 5i5 

Lawrence.  Mass.      . 

4,lS5-0 

85,892 

Cleveland,  Ohio.      . 

29,20S  8 

560,663 

Tacoma,  Wash.  .     . 

25,168-0 

83,743 

Baltimore.  Md,  .     . 

19, -290 -2 

558,485 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

10,940-0 

82  331 

Pittsburg.  Pa.     .     . 

2(3,033  7 

533,905 

Yonkers,  N.Y.     .    . 

12,7000 

79,803 

Detroit,  Mich.     .     . 

2*3,102  (J 

465,766 

Youngstown,  Ohio  . 

6,006-8 

79,066 

Biitfalo,  N.Y.      .     . 

24,791-0 

4-2:!,  715 

Houston,  Texas  .    . 

10,117-0 

78,800 

San  Francisco, Calif. 

29,7t30-0 

416,912 

Duluth,  Minn.    .    . 

37.713  2 

78,466 

Milwaukee,  Wis.      . 

14,.58.5-8 

373,857  ' 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  .     . 

8,4-0-0 

77,403 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.     . 

31,893-3 

363,591  i 

Somerville,  Mass.   . 

2,600  0 

77,236 

Newark,  N.J.      .     . 

14,820  0 

347,469  i 

Troy,  N.Y.      .    .     . 

6,140-0 

76,813 

New  Orleans,  La.    . 

1-25,440-0 

339,075 

Utica,  N.Y.     .    .     . 

5,905-0 

74,419 

Washington,  D.C.   . 

38,408-4 

331,069  ■ 

Elizabeth,  N.J.   .    . 

6,191  0 

73,409 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

63,480'0 

319,198 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  . 

11,200-0 

73,312 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 

32,0lJ90 

301,408  i 

Waterbury,  Conn.  . 

17,950-0 

73,141 

Jersey  City,  N.J.    . 

b,320-0 

•J67,779  1 

Schenectady,  N.Y. . 

5,OiJO-0 

72,826 

Kansas  City,  Mo.    . 

37,4.-?3-0 

248,381 

Hoboken,  N.J.   .     . 

830-0 

70,324 

Seattle,  Wasli.     .     . 

35,750-0 

237,194   ■ 

Manchester,  N.H.  . 

21.065-0 

70,063 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 

21,130-4 

233,650  i 

Evansville,  Ind. 

4,4t300 

69,647 

Providence,  R.I.     . 

11,352-2 

224,326  1 

Akron,  Ohio.  .     .     . 

7,360-8 

69,067 

Louisville,  Ky.    .     . 

13,229-7 

223,928  ; 

Norfolk,  Va.  .     .    . 

3,576-1 

67,452 

Rochester,  N.Y. .    . 

12,.^76-3 

218,149  ! 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.   . 

3,233-5 

67,105 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .     . 

33,390  0 

214,744  1 

Peoria,  111.      ... 

5,731-0 

66,950 

Denver,  Colo.      .    . 

37,028-0 

213,381 

Erie,  Pa 

4,780-6 

66,5-25 

Portland,  Oregon    . 

31,1920 

207,214 

Savannah,  Ga.     .     , 

4,0530 

65,064 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

13,017-8 

181,511 

Oklahoma,  Okla.      . 

11,170-0 

64,205 

Toledo,  Ohio.  .    .     . 

1(3,025-6 

168,497  : 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  .     . 

3,402-8 

64,186 

Atlanta,  Ga.    .     .    . 

16,4-28-0 

154,839  1 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    , 

5,815-0 

63,983 

Oakland,  Calif.    .     . 

29,2i8.0 

150,174 

Charleston,  S.C. .    . 

3,276-8 

58,633 

Worcester,  Mass.     . 

23,6S3  0 

145,986 

Portland,  Me.     .     . 

13,790-7 

58,571 

Syracuse,  N.Y.    .     . 

ll,OS3-(3 

137,219 

East  St.  Louis   111. 

7,380-0 

58,547 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 

11,460-0 

133,605 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.   . 

5,026-0 

58,157 

Birmingham,  Ala.   . 

30,881-2 

13-2,685  ' 

Holyoke,  Mass.  .    . 

13,4230 

57,730 

Memphis,  Tenn. .     . 

11,759  9 

131,105  : 

Jacksonville,  Fla.   . 

4,864-0 

57,699 

Scranton,  Pa.      .     . 

12,361-7 

1-29,867  ! 

Brockton,  Mass. 

13,798-4 

56,878 

Richmond,  Va.    .     . 

6,388-0 

1-27,6-28  1 

Bayonne,  N.J.    .     . 

2,577-0 

55,545 

Paterson,  N.J.    .     . 

5,157-0 

125,600  i 

Jonnstown,  Pa.  .     . 

2,7-23-7 

55,482 

Omaha,  Neb.       .     . 

15,400-0 

124,096  i 

Passaic,  N  J.      .     . 

2,0690 

54,773 

Fall  River,  Mass.    . 

21,722-0 

119,295  i 

So-ath  Bend,  Ind.    . 

6,786-1 

53,684 

Da3''ton,  Ohio  .     .     . 

10,061-0 

116,-577  i 

Covington,  Ky. 

3,083-0 

53,270 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

10,730-0 

11-2,571  ; 

Wichita,  Kansas     . 

12,570-0 

52,450 

Nashville,  Teuu. 

10,942-0 

110, 3(14  I 

Altoona,  Pa.        .     . 

2,114-6 

52,127 

Lowell,  Mass.     .     . 

8,.30S-0 

106,294  ; 

AUentovvn,  Pa. 

3,095-4 

51,913 

Cambridge,  Mass.    . 

4,014-3 

104,839 

Springfield,  111  .         ' 

5, .504-0 

51,678 

Spokane,  Wash. 

23,539-0 

104,402 

Pawtucket,  R.I. 

5,498-0 

51,622 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  . 

7,906-0 

102,054  1 

Mobile,  Ala. 

8,640  0 

51,521 

Albany,  N.Y.  .    .     . 

6,913-7 

100,-253 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

7,657-1 

50,510 

Hartford,  Conn.  .     . 

10,955-(3 

98,915    . 

Canton,  Ohio      .    . 

5,929-0 

50,217 

Trenton,  N.J. .    .    . 

4,878-1 

96,815    1 

* 

c  c  2 
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Relig^ion. 


Organiza- 
tions re- 

Members or  Communi- 

Denominations 

porting. 
Number 

1910 

cants. 
Number 

1906 

1910 

Protestant  bodies : 

Adventist  bodies 

2,479 

92,735 

91,951 

Baptist  bodies 

55,304 

5,662,234 

5,510,590 

Christian  (Christian  Connection) 

1,379 

110,117 

85,717 

Church  of  Christ  Scientist         .... 

668 

85,717 

85,096 

Congrepationalists 

6,035 

700,480 

732,500 

Disciples  or  Cliristians 

13,631 

1,142,359 

1,430,015 

Duulcers  or  German  Baptist  Brethren 

1,11S 

97,144 

122,847 

Evangelical  bodies 

2,678 

174,780 

180,315 

Friends 

1,097 

113,772 

119,601 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America. 

1,290 

293,137 

249,137 

Independent  Churches 

879 

73,673 

48,973 

Lutheran  bodies 

13,533 

2,112,494 

2,173,047 

Mennonite  bodies 

606 

54,798 

55,007 

Methodist  bodies 

60,737 

5,749,838 

6,477,224 

Presbyterian  bodies 

16,224 

1,830,655 

1,848,046 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church    .... 

7,647 

886,942 

921,713 

Reformed  bodies 

2,614 

449,514 

442.569 

Unitarians 

482 

70,542 

70,542 

United  Brethren  bodies 

4,311 

296,050 

304,656 

Universalists 

890 

64,158 

54,836 

Roman  Catholic  Churcli 

13,288 

12,079,142 

12,217,373 

Jewish  Congregations 

1,769 

101,4572 

143,000 

Latter-day  Saints 

1,350 

256,647 

400,650 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 

195 

129,606 

335,000 

Total  of  all  denominations!      . 

215.160 

32,936,445 

34,517,377 

1  Inclusive  of  all  bodies. 

2  In  1906  only  heads  of   families,  in  1910  members  as  well  as  heads  of  families  were 
included.     The  two  censnses  are  not  comparable. 

Instruction. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools  established 
by  law.  The  work  of  these  is  largely  supplemented  by  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Ill  1880  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  population  above  ten 
years  of  age  was  17  per  cent.,  in  1890  13*3  per  cent.,  in  1900  10*7  per 
cent.,  in  1910  7 '7  per  cent.     The  following  statistics  are  for  1910  : — 


Total 
Population 

Per  cent,  of 
total  population 

Population  10  years  of  age  and  over 

— 

Total 

Unable  to  Read  and 
Write 

Number 

Per  cent . 

Native  Whites 
Foreign  Whites 
Coloured 

68,386,422    1     74*4 
13,345,206         14-5 
10,240,638         11-1 

50,989,343 

12,944,215 

7,646,712 

1,535,530 
1,650,519 
2,331,559 

3-0 
12-8 
30-5 

Total     . 

91,972,266           — 

71,580,270 

5,517,608 

7-7 

The  United  States  Government  has  set  aside  for  elementary  scL'^olsin  each 
of  the  newer  States,  from  two  to  four  '  sections '  (or  squaie  miles)  ir  each  town- 
ship six  miles  square,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  permanent  school  funds  of  those  States,  the  income  alone  being  used 
for  the  sui>port  of  the  schools.     This  income  is  supplemented  by  State  and 
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local  taxation,  so  that  it  constitutes  about  3-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
revenue  of  all  the  States.  In  1909-10  the  amount  expended  on  public 
schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  was  426,250,434  dollars.  In 
1910  the  494  universities  and  colleges,-  including  the  352  co- educational 
colleges  and  the  142  colleges  for  men  only,  had  an  income  of  70,667,865 
dollars  from  productive  funds,  from  fees,  and  from  United  States  Govern- 
ment, State,  and  Municipal  appropriations.  The  108  colleges  for  women  had 
an  income  of  7,205,502  dollars. 

The  following  table  is  for  1909-10.     School  statistics  for  States  will  be 
found  under  the  several  States  : — 


State  or 
Territory 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Central  Div. 
North  Central  Div. 
Western  Division    . 


State  Common  Schools 


Elementary 
(First  eight  grades) 


16,898,791 

3,930,749 
2,514,484 
3,728,416 
5,585,440 
1,139,752 


481,543 

117,191 
59,226 
82,337 

187,974 
34,815 


High 
or  Secondary 


Universities  and 
Colleges 


915,061 

286,130 
58,952 
85,573 

396,549 
87,857 


to 


l'    VJ 


41,667 

12,189 
2,961 
3,994 

18,372 
4,151 


602 

109 
119 

111 

216 

47 


Collegiate 

and 
graduate 
Studeuts 

184,712 

1      56,387 
20,590 

!      18,783 
1      72,009 
'      16,943  [ 

CO  -tf  O) 

•Hi  a- 


17,281 

5,450 
2,219 
1,844 
6,134 
1,634 


Summary  of  Statistics  for  1909-10 — Schools,  Teachers,  and  Pupils : — 


T 

Teachers 

1          Pupi 

Is  and  Students 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

'  8,971,875 

Female 

Total 

State  common  schools 

265,4741 

110,481 

412,729 

523,210 

8,841,977 

17,813,852 

Public   high    schools 

1 

(included  above)     . 

10,213 

18,890 

22,777 

41,667 

j      398,525 

516,536 

915,061 

Private  high  schools 

aud  academies 

1,78] 

4,512 

6,634 

11,146 

55,474 

61,926 

117,400 

Public  normal  schools 

196 

1,105 

2,080 

3,185 

17,096 

62,450 

79,546 

Private  normal  schools 

68 

255 

320 

575 

2,6.50 

6,365 

9,015 

Universities  &  colleges 

494 

13,428 

1,549 

14,977 

120,580 

43,567 

164,147 

Preparatory     depart- 

ments of  universities 

and  Colleges  . 

371 

2,716 

1,216 

3,932 

42,616 

17,776 

60,892 

Colleges  for  women    . 

108 

623 

1,681 

2,304 

— 

20,564 

20,564 

Preparatory     depart- 

ments of  colleges  for 

women    . 

77 

91 

525 

616 

— 

5,650 

5,650 

Schools  of  theology   . 

184 

1,056 

— 

1.056 

10,521 

491 

11,012 

Schools  of  law    . 

114 

928 

— 

928 

19,362 

205 

19,567 

Schools  of  medicine  . 

135 

7,586 

— 

7,586 

20,687 

707 

21,394 

Schools  of  dentistry  . 

53 

1,546 

— 

1,546 

6,346 

93 

6,439 

Schools  of  pharrnacv. 

79 

815 

— 

815 

5,937 

289 

6,226 

Schools  of  veterinary 

Medicine 

20 

351 

— 

351 

2,716 

1 

2,717 

Business  schools 

541 

1,736 

1,200 

2,936 

72,887 

61,891 

134,778 

Reform  schools  . 

115 

493 

624 

1,117 

33,704 

8,677 

42,381 

Schools  for  the  deaf  . 

130 

S99 

1,099 

1,498 

6,743 

5,603 

'12,540 

Schools  for  the  blind 

48 

178 

353 

531 

2,263 

2,060 

4.323 

Schools  for  the  feeble- 

minded   . 

41 

64  1 

270 

310 

3,9.52 

3,525 

7,477 

1  Number  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses. 
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The  professional  and  allied  schools,  not  included  in  the   colleges   given 
above    were  as  follows  in  1910-1 1 : — 


General  summary  of  s 

tatistics  of  'professional  schools  for  ill 

c  year  1910-11. 

Class 

u  ,     ,      Instruc- 
Schools        ^^^,g 

Students 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

Gradu- 
ated 
in  1911 

Students 
having 
college 
degree  l 

Theology 

Law        .... 

Medicine 

Dentistry        .         . 
Pharmacy 
"Veterinary  medicine 

193            1,495 

116            1,570 

122            7,598 

55            1,574 

77     i           847 
21     1           408 

10,834 

19,615 

19,146 

6,901 

0,131 

2,571 

-  178 

+      48 
-2,248 
+    522 

-  95 

-  146 

1,877 
3,901 
4,028 
1,764 
1,743 
706 

3,266 

4,180 

2,041 

122 

84 

21 

Class 

"Value  of 

grounds  md 

buildings! 

Endowment 
funds  1 

Bene- 
j  factions  ^ 

Total 
Income  i 

Volumes 

in 
libraries  i 

Theology   . 

Law  .... 

Medicine   . 
Dentistry  . 
Pharmacy. 
"Veterinary   medicine 

Dollars 
21,419,790 

3,881,350 
19,723,032 

1,947,154 

2  070,223 
919,636 

Dollars 
35,313,101 
1,959,969 
7,985,325 



!    Dollars 

j  1,552,964 

76,776 

:     930,251 

10,671 

14,796 

Dollars 

3,399,280 

1,178,069 

2,188,128 

699,204 

441,311 

383,236 

1,304,059 

840,208 

358,593 

31,363 

75,470 

13,692 

1  In  so  far  as  reported. 
School  and  college  enrolment  in  1910  : — 


Number  of  pupils 

Grades 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Elementary  (primary  and  grammar)    . 

16,898,791 

1,441,037 

18,339,828 

Secondary  (high  schools  and  academies) 

915,061 

117.400 

1,032,461 

Universities  and  colleges     . 

07,626 

117,086 

184,712 

Professional  schools     .... 

12,541 

54,814 

67,355 

Normal  schools     . 

79,546 

9,015 

88,561 

City  evening  schools 

374,364 

— 

374,.S64 

Business  schools  . 

— 

134,778 

134,778 

Reform  schools     . 

42,381 

— 

42,381 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

11,907 

639 

12,.546 

Schools  for  the  blind 

4,323 

— 

4,323 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded     . 

6,989 

488 

7,477 

Government  Indian  schools 

37.88.S 

— 

37,883 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  bv  theGovernmen 

b                    3,964 

— 

3,964 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  incorporatec 

I      ! 

municipalities 

4,7001 

— 

4,7001 

Orphan    asylums    and    other    benevolent    in 

- 

stitutions 

— 

17,0001 

17,0001 

Private  kindergartens .        .        .        . 

— 

110,0001 

110,0001 

Miscellaneous  (art,  music,  Ac.)  . 

— 

55,0001 

55,0001 

Total  for  U 

nited  States     . 

18,469,765 

2,0a7,601 

20,527,426 

1  Estimated. 


In  1906  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,349  daily  newspapers,  15,983 
weeklies,  554  semi- weeklies,  2,810  monthlies,  262  semi-monthlies,  and  368 
other  periodicals.  The  total  nnmher  of  periodicals  was  then  22,326  ;  in  1870 
the  total  nnmher  was  5,871  :  in  1900,  20,806  ;  and  in  1911,  22,806, 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

The  judicial  system,  like  the  executive  and  legislative  systems,  is  dual. 
The  General  Government  maintains  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  arising 
out  of  the  admiralty,  patent,  banking,  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  ; 
of  certain  causes  between  citizens  of  difierent  States  ;  and  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States.  Almost  all  offences  against  the  person  and  against  jjroperty 
are  dealt  with  by  the  State  courts  ;  also  all  civil  causes  where  the  parties  are 
residents  of  the  same  State,  and  matters  of  probate,  divorce,  and  bankruptcy 
(when,  as  now,  tliere  is  no  national  bankruptcy  law). 

In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are  those  held  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or,  in  towns  and  cities,  l)y  Police  Judges.  In  the  counties,  courts  of 
record  are  hold,  some  by  local  county  officers,  others  by  District  or  Circuit 
Judges,  who  go  from  county  to  county.  In  these  courts  there  are  usually  the 
grand  and  petty  jury.  The  highest  court  in  each  State  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges.  These 
judges  are  usually  elected  by  the  people,  but  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Council ;  they  usually  hold  office 
for  terms  of  years,  but  sometimes  practically  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour. 
Their  salaries  var}'-  from  2,500  dollars  to  7,500  dollars. 

The  judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  are  appointed  for  life.  Of  the 
United  States  Courts  the  lowest  are  those  of  the  districts,  of  which  there 
are  about  60,  each  State  forming  one  or  more  districts.  These  courts  may  try 
any  case  of  crime  against  the  United  States  not  punishable  with  death.  Each 
of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  hold  a  Court  in  one  of  the 
nine  circuits  into  Avhich  the  country  is  divided,  at  least  once  every  two 
years.  There  are  also  circuit  courts  of  appeal.  The  Supreme  Court  consists 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eiglit  Associate  Judges,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  deals  with  appeals  from  inferior  courts, 
and  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party.  The  Chief  Justice  has  a  salary  of 
15,000  dollars,  and  each  of  the  Associate  Judges  14,500  dollars. 

Other  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  those  of  the  Territories. 


Pauperism. 

A  special  report  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  gives  the  number  of  jiaupers 
in  almshouses  on  December  31,  1903.  The  number  of  almshouses  reported 
on  was  2.748,  and  the  number  of  pauper  inmates,  compared  with  numbers 
on  June  1,  1890,  and  on  June  1,  1880,  was  as  follows,  the  proportion  per 
100,000  of  population  in  each  year  being  also  shown  : — 


— 

1903 
'        December  31 

lS9o 
June  1              1 

1680 
June  I 

Males 
Females  . 

per  100,000 
No.            of  pop. 
■    .52,444       127 -0^ 
29,320         74-51 

per  ^  00,000 
No.            ot'i>o]i. 
40,741         127-0 

32,304         105-7 

1 

No. 
35,564 
30,639 

per  100,00 
of  ]iop. 
139-4 
124-4 

Total     . 

81,764       101-4 

.  73,045        116-6  1 

66,203 

132-0 

1  AssuTning  that  sex  distribtition  was  tVie  same  in  1903  and  1S90. 
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B3'  colour  and  birth  the  pauper  inmates  were  distributed  as  follows 


— 

1903 
Dec.  31 

1890 
June  1 

1880 
June  1 

White  : 
Native    . 
Foreign   . 
Not  known 

No. 

42.205 

32,136 

513 

p.c. 

51-6 

39-3 

0-6 

No. 

36,656 

27,648 

2,274 

p.c. 

50-2 

37-8 

3-1 

No. 

37,603 
22,883 

p.c. 

56-8 
34-6 

Total   . 
Coloured  . 

74,854 
6,910 

91-5 

8-5 

66,578 
6,467 

911      60,486 
8-9    ,     5,717 

91-4 
8-6 

Grand  Total 

81,764 

100-0 

73,045 

100-0      66,203 

100-0 

On  January  1,  1905,  there  were  77,855  white  and  7,435  coloured  pauper 
inmates. 

Finance. 
I.    Federal. 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Revenue                      Expenditure 

1 

Year 
ending 
June  30 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Year 

ending 
June  30 

1910 
1911 

1912 

Dollars        1         Dollars 

1900 
1908  • 
1909 

567,240,852 
601,060,723 
603,589,490 

487,713,792 
621,102,391 
66-2,324,445 

675,511,715     659,705,391 
701,372,375  :  654,137,998 
691,778,465     654,553,963 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  postal  revenues  and  expenditures  as  well  as 
of  loans  and  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

This  table  gives  what  the  Treasury  terms  'Ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures.' '  Ordinary 
receipts'  include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  public  lands,  and 
'  Miscellaneous,'  but  do  not  include  receipts  froui  loans,  premiums,  or  Treasury  notes,  or 
revenues  of  Post-Office  Department.  '  Ordinary  expenses  '  include  disbursements  for  War, 
Navy,  Indians,  pensions,  payments  for  interest,  and  'Miscellaneous,'  but  do  not  include 
payments  for  premiums,  principal  of  public  debt,  or  disbursement.s  for  postal  service 
paid  from  revenues  thereof. 

Actual  sources  of  revenue    and  branches  of  expenditure  June  30,  1912, 
and  estiraites  for  1913  -.^ 


Revenue 


Customs  .        .        .         . 

Internal  revenue    . 
Sales  of  public  lands     . 
Cliinese  indemnity 
Profits    on   coinage,    bullion 

deposits,  <fec. 
Payment  of  interest  by  Pa- 

<nfic  railways 
Tax  on  circulation  of  national 

banks  

Interest  on  public  deposits    . 

Night       services,      customs 

service  ■       .        .        .        . 


1912 


Dollars 
311,321,672 
321,(512,199 

5,392,796 
105,081 

6,970,159 

8,046 

3,637,008 
40,675 

234,084 


Expenditure 

1912 

Civil  Establishment: 
Legislative  .... 
Executive,  salaries,  &c. 
Dept.  of  State     . 

Treasxiry  Dept. : 
Salaries,  &c. 
Collecting  Customs     . 
Public  buildings 
Various         .... 

Dollars 
12,729,949 
923,978 
4,076,384 

4,128,139 
10,234,895 
22,743,406 
28,835,584 

War  De])t.,  Salaries,  &c. 
Navy     „  ,,         „ 

Interior   Dept.,  various. 
Post  Office  Department . 


2,253,474 

797,704 

24,036,298 

3,461,232 
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Revenue 


Customs  fees,  fines,  penalties 

&c 

Navy  hospital    and    clothing 

funds,  fines  and  forfeitures 

&c 

Sales  of  ordnance  material, &c. 
Land  fees        .... 
Fees  on  letters  patent    . 
Forest  reserve  fund 
Immigrant  fund 
Naturalization  fees 
Proceeds  of  sealskins     . 
Alaska  Fund  .... 
Judicial  fees,  fines,  penalties, 

&c 

Sales  of  Government  property 
District  of  Columbia,  general 

receipts        .... 
Panama  Canal,  rentals,  work 

done,  &c 

Miscellaneous 
Trust  Funds  • 

Department  of  State  . 

War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Interior  Department : 
Proceeds  of  Indian  lands 
Indian  moneys,  proceeds 

of  labor 
Miscellaneous  trust  funds 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Total       .... 
Deduct    moneys  covered  by 
warrant  in  year  subsequent 
to  the  deposit  thereof 


Add  moneys  received  in  fiscal 
year  but  not  covered  by 
warrant        .... 

Ordinary  receipts  . 

Panama  Canal  bond  re- 
ceipts 
Postal  savings  bonds    . 
National-bank  note  fund 

Public  debt  receipts 

Total  receipts,  exclusive 
ofposta 

Postal  revenues 

Total  receipts  (including 
postal) 

1913. 

Customs 

Internal  revenue,  ordinary    . 
Corporation  tax 
Miscellaneous  sources    . 

I 

Total  receipts 


1912 


Dollars 
1,387,114 


1,326,013 

224,732 

1,252,550 

2,076,399 

2,158,344 

3,336,519 

244,442 

385,862 

225,639 

1,274,839 

2,782,028 

7,774,381 

1,251,610 
3,800,297 

1,149,880 

2,315,998 

605,925 

3,264,763 

3,079,440 
253,988 
700,308 


Expenditure 


691,902,667 
461,792 


691,440,875 
337,590 


691,778,465 


33,189,104 

459,280 

20,078,365 


53,720,749 


745,505,214 


246,744,016 


992,249,230 
(198,449,8460 


328,000,000 

297.000,000 

29,000,000 

57,000,000 


711,000,000 
1(142, 200,000Z.)I 


Agricultural  Dept. 
Commerce  and  Labour  Dept 
Justice  and  Judicial 
District  of  Columbia 
Independent  bureaus  &  offices 

Total  Civil      . 

Military  Establishment : 

Pay  Dept 

Quartermaster's  Dept. 
Ordnance  ,, 

Improving  rivers  and  har- 
bours        .... 
Various        .... 

Total  Military 

Naval  Establishment: 
Increase  of  the  Navy . 
Pay  of  the  Navy 
Various         .... 

Total  Naval    . 

Indian  service 

Pensions  .... 

Interest  on  debt 

Ordinary  disbursements 

Panama  Canal  disbursements 
Public  debt  ,, 

Total,  exclusive  of  postal 

Postal    service,    paid    from 
postal  revenues  . 

Total  disbursements  in- 
cluding postal     . 


1912 


Dollars 

19,471,568 
14,406,998 

9,716,999 
12,959,542 

2,388,838 


173,824,989 


45,485,342 
28,927,678 
10,462,609 

35,549,617 
28,370,175 


148,795,421 


29,803,246 
36,303,561 
69,485,148 


135,591,955 


20,134,839 

153,590,456 

22,616,300 


654,553,964 


1913 

Civil  establishment 

War  Department    . 

Navy  Department  . 

Indian  service 

Pensions 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Estimated  disbursements 


35,327,370 
28,648,327 


718,529,661 


246,744,015 


965,273,677 
(193,054,735Z) 


177,000,000 
158,000,000 
130,000,000 

18,000,000 
165,000,000 

22,800,000 


670,800.000 
(134,160,0000 


Panama  Canal  disbursements  i    42,000,000 


Esitimated    expenditure 
the  postal  service 


for 


260,938,000 
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The  total  estimated  ordinary  receipts  for  1914.  on  ahasis  of  existing la\vs, 
will  be  710,000,000  dollars  (142,000,000^.),  and  the  expenditure,  732,556,023 
dollars  (146,511,200/).  The  expenditure  on  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  estimated  at  30,174,432  dollars  (6,034, 800Z). 

On  June  30,  1912,  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasnr)'^,  exclusive  of  reserve 
and  trust  funds,  amounted  to  16>>,263,808  dollars. 

National  debt  on  the  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1880  :— 


Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 

1909 
]910 
1911 
1912 

Cai.ital  of  Debt 

1880 
1900 
1907 
1908 

Dollars 
2,120,415,370 
2,136,961,092 
2,457,188,062 
2,626,806,272 

Dollars 
2,639,546,241 
2,652,66.5,838 
2,765,600,601 
2,868,373,874 

The  net  debt — that  is,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  1,027,574,697  dollars  on  June  30,  1912.  About  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  and  one-half  millions  of  the  interest -bearing  debt  is  at 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  at  2|  and  3  per  cent. 

In  1900  the  true  value  of  property  was  estimated  at  88,517,306,775 
dollars  ;  in  1904,  at  107,104,192,410  dollars. 

II.  State  Finance. 

The  revenues  required  for  the  administration  of  thesejiarate  States  are  de- 
rived from  direct  taxation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  property  real  and 
personal  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  such  revenue  is  collected  and  expended  by 
the  local  authorities,  county,  township,   or  scliool  district. 

For  details  see  the  separate  States. 

Defence. 

I .   Army. 

The  military  forces  consist  of  a  Federal  regular  aimj^  obtained  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  of  the  National  Guard  (also  obtained  by  voluntar}'  enlistment), 
which  belongs  to  the  different  States,  and  of  a  reserve  to  the  National  Guard 
which  is  unorganised  but  means  a  levie  en  masse. 

In  the  regular  army  enlistment  is  for  seven  years,  of  which  four  years  are 
spent  with  the  colours  and  the  remaining  three  'on  furlough  ' — practically  in 
the  reserve.  Re-enlistment  for  a  further  term  of  seven  years  is  allowed  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  pay  of  a  private  in  any  branch  of  the  service  is 
15  dollars  a  month  (about  2.*.  a  day)  at  first ;  but  the  soldier  can  obtain 
'  continuous  service '  or  '  re-enlistment  '  pay,  so  that  after  three  years  he 
may  be  drawing  18  dollars  a  month,  equivalent  to  about  25.  M.  a  day.  The 
minimum  height  is  nominally  5  feet  4  inches,  and  the  chest  measurement 
32  inches,  but  a  certain  relaxation  of  standards  is  allowed. 

The  U.S.  Infantry  is  organised  in  30  regiments  of  3  battalions,  each  of 
4  companies  ;  the  ordinary  peace  strength  ol  a  company  being  3  officers  and 
65  men.  The  Porto  Pico  regiment  (natives),  now  a  ])art  of  the  regular 
establishment,  has  2^  battalions  of  4  companies.  There  are,  15  cavalry 
regiments  of  3  squadrons,  of  the  .same  strength  as  infantry  companies  : 
the  cavalry  are  practically  mounted  rifles.  Two  infantry  regiments  and 
2  of  cavalry  are  composed  of  negroes,  with  Avhite  officers.  Four  special 
infantry  regiments  and  two  special  cavalry  regiments  have  moreover  been 
organised  for  permanent  service  in  the  Phillipii.es.  The  field  artillery  of  the 
U.S.   Army  comprises  6  regiments,  each  of  6  batteries;  of  these,  2  regiments 
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are  'light'  artillery,  2  mountain  artillery,  1  field  artillery,  and  1  horse  artil- 
lery     All  batteries  have  4  guns  and  8  wagons  both  in  peace  and  war.     There 

are    also  170  companies   of    coast    artillery.       The  engineers  consist    of    3 
Imttalions,   each  of  4  companies  of  3  officers  and  159  men. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  United  States  army,  there  are  52  companies 

of  Philippine  Scouts,   (natives)  each  of  3  officers  and  104  men  ;  total,  5,912 
There  are  also  the  Indian  Scouts.  75  in  number. 

The  authorised  peace  strength  of  the  army  at  present  is  as  follows  : — 

Infantry,  cavalry,    artillery,  and  engineers     ....     74,092 

Staff  and  Departments 15,688 

Native  Colonial  troops ,  .     .     .     .       5,912 


Total,  all  ranks     .  .     .      95,692 

The  regular  U.S.  troops  stationed  abroad  amount  to  about  15,500  of 
all  ranks,  viz.  : — 12,200  in  the  Philippines,  2,400  in  Hawaii  and  900  in  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Zone. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Guard  or  organised  Militia  the  various  States 
maintain  the  units  of  all  arms  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Enlistment  in  the  National  Guard  is  purely  voluntary,  the 
term  of  service  being  usually  three  years  ;  the  organisation  has  been  assi- 
milated to  that  of  the  regular  troops.  The  President  can  call  out  the  Militia 
for  service  either  within  or  without  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  about  119,000  oflBcers  and  men,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  could  actually  be  put 
into  the  field.  It  is  organised  in  140  regiments  and  9  battalions  of  infantry, 
69  squdrons  of  mounted  troops,  51  batteries  of  artillery,  and  122  coast 
artillery  companies. 

The  reserve,  or  unorganised,  Militia  comprises,  with  certain  exemptions, 
the  whole  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  between  the  age  of  18  and  45,  all 
being  legally  liable  to  serve  in  a  national  emergency  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
Their  estimated  number  is  15  millions,  but  they  are  untrained,  and  of 
no  present  value,  though  encouragement  is  being  given  to  rifle  shooting. 

In  event  of  war  the  United  States  could  put  into  the  field  about  60,000 
regular  troops,  and  about  80,000  or  90,000  partially  trained  National  Guard. 
The  American  nation  relies  on  being  able  to  raise,  in  case  of  emergency,  a  great 
Volunteer  army.  If  sufficient  numbers  were  not  forthcoming,  the  reserve 
militia  could  be  obliged  to  serve  for  two  years,  but  this  army,  whether 
its  ranks  were  filled  by  voluntary  or  compulsory  recruitment,  would  practic- 
ally be  a  new  creation. 

The  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  are  both  armed  with  the  short  U.S.  rifle, 
Springfield  model,  1903,  calibre  '300.  The  armament  of  the  horse  and  field 
batteries  is  a  shielded  Q.  F.  gun  firing  a  15  lb.  shell. 

The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  both  the  army  and  the  navy. 
The  Secretary  of  War  controls  the  army  with  the  aid  of  an  Assistant- 
Secretary  and  a  Chief-of-the-Staft'.  'J  he  former  has  oharge  of  finance,  and 
non-military  work,  while  the  latter  in  entrusted  with  the  general  .supervision 
of  the  army. 

The  army  budget  in  1912-13  amounted  to  94,210,400  dollars  (£18,642,080). 
This  does  not  include  the  expenditure  by  the  several  States  on  their  National 
Guard  ;  nor  the  enormous  sum  paid  in  pensions  to  former  soldiers,  both 
regulars  and  volunteers,  which  is  separately  provided. 
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II.  Navy, 

The  navy  estimates  (financial  years  ending  June  30),  were  as  follows  : — 

Years.                                          £  Years.                                        £ 

1912-13          .         .         .         25,831,402  [      1908-09  .  .  .  24,958,958 

1911-12         .         .         .          25,405,220  '      1907-08  .  .  .  23,719,600 

1910-11          .         .         ,          26,282,113  \      1906-07  .  .  .  20,891,325 

1009-10          .   •     .         .          28,153,331  !      1905-06  .  .  ,  24,444,948 

The  control  of  naval  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Cabinet 
officer,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
Assistant-Secretary,  a  civilian,  also  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  ihe  Senate,  the  chiefs  of  eight  administrative  bureaus,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary,  The  administrative  bureaus  are  :  yards  and 
docks,  equipment,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  and  repair,  steam 
engineering,  supplies  and  accounts,  and  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Government  construr'tive  and  repairing  establishments  are  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  ;  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  ;  League  Island,  Pa.  ; 
Washington,  D.C. ;  Norfolk,  Va,  ;  Pensacola,  Fla,  ;  Mare  Island,  Cal.  ;  and 
Puget  Sound,  Washington;  and  the  naval  stations  are  at  Newjioit,  R.I.  ; 
New  London,  Conn,  ;  Charleston,  S.C.  ;  Port  Royal,  S.C.  ;  Key  West,  Fla. ; 
New  Orleans,  La.  ;  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  Hawaii;  Tutuila,  Samoa;  Cavite, 
P.I.  ;  Olongapo,  P.I. 

All  warships,  under  the  requirements  of  law,  are  built  within  the  country 
and  of  home  material.  On  January  1,  1912,  there  were  29  rear-admirals, 
212  captains  and  commanders,  1,108  other  line  officers,  280  midshipmen, 
309  medical  officers,  201  pay  officers.  The  enlisted  strength  allowed  by  bill, 
approved  August  22,  1912,  was  51,500  men.  Marine  Corps,  allowed  strength, 
on  October  12,  1911,  332  officers  and  9,521  men.  Appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were  129,278,166-99  dollars  ;  1912-13, 
123,151,538-76  dollars. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Old  iron  and  wooden  cruising  vessels,  several  small  gunboats  converted 
from  yachts  and  tugs,  others  taken  from  Spain  and  used  in  the  Philippines  for 
picket  duty,  and  vessels  appropriated  for  training  ships  and  other  pur^-oses, 
and  vessels  over  20  years  old  not  reconstructed  since  1900,  are  not  included  : — 


Eflfective  at  end  of 

Buildi 

g3 

ng  under  Pro- 
■anime  for 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1910 

1911  i     1912 

Dreadnoughts     

8 

10 

12 

9 

2             1 

Pre-Breadnoughts      .... 

19 

— 

— 



—           — 

Old  Battleships          .... 

6 

— 



—          — 

Armoured  cruisers,  1st  rate 

10             — 

— 

— 

—           — 

2lKl   „ 

2       '       

— 

— 

—           — 

Monitors 

4 

— 



—           — 

Protected  Cruisers     .... 

15 



— 

— 

Scouts         

3 

— 

— 

— 

Destroyers 

42 

50 

— 

6 

8     :        6 

Torpedo  boats  (1st  class)  . 

24 

— 

-- 

—     1       — 

,,            ,,      (2nd  and  3rd  class)    . 

6 

— 

— 

—     1       — 

Submarines 

35 

39 

— 

4 

4              8 

There  are  several  old  protected  cruisers  for  subsidiary  service,  1  non- 
effective 1st  cIhss  torpedo  boat,  2  non-effective  third-class  and  24  gunboats 
for  police  duties,  &c. 

A  table  follows  of  the  United  States  fleet  of  vessels  built  and  building. 

In  the  armament  column,  guns  of  less  calibre  than  5  inch  are  not  given. 

Ships  in  italics  will  not  be  comjdeted  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
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Pre- Dreadnought  Battleships. 


Laid 
down 


1891  1 1 
1893 


Name 


P  ■ 

Tons 

Oregon        .     .V 
Massachusetts  j-  11,000 
Indiana       .    J 


Iowa 


Aral  our 


PP 


11,400 

1896  ^  {    Kearsarge    .    .\\  .,  .qq 
^'^^''  ^  1    Kentucky   .     ./i  ^^'^^^ 


-00|{ 

I 


1902  -J 

Pi 


1903 


1904 


If 


l{ 


1904  ^  r 

CO  I 

1905  3 

1906 

1907 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Alabama 
Illinois  . 
Wisconsin 


Maine 
Missouri 
Ohio   .     , 


:/ 


11,565 


12,585 


New  Jersey     .\ 
Virginia .     .    .  I 
Georgia   .     .     .,   14,948 
Nebraska     . 
Rhode  Island 


Louisiana    . 
Connecticut 


Idaho 
M 


16,000 


aho.     .     .     .|   13  000 
ississippi       ./        ' 


18 


14 


16J 


16^ 


12 


11 


11 


ins. 


Principal  Armament 


8|    4  13in.;  8  8in. 


Kansas        .     \ 
Vermont      .     .1    ,^  ^^nn  '     « 
Minnesota   .     .f  ^^'^OO  i     ^ 
NewHampshirej 


14 


15 


16^ 


12 


10 


10 


12 


12 


4  12in.;  8  8in. 

4  13in.;  4  8in.;  18  5in. 

413in.;  14  6in. 

4  12in.;  16  6in. 

4  12in.;  8  Sin.;  12  6in. 

4  12in.;  8  8in.;  12  Tin. 

4  12in.;  8  8in.;  8  7in. 
4  12in.;  S  Sin.;  12  7in. 


S.  Carolina  .    . 
Michigan 

Delaware 
N.  Dakota 

Utah  .     . 
Florida   . 

Wyoming 
Arkansas 

Texas 
New  York 

Nevada    . 
Oklahoma 


}'". 


Dreadnoughts. 


000 

20,000 

!  21,825 
26,000 
27,000 
27,500 


12 

8  12in. 

12 

1012in.; 

14  Sin. 

12 

10  12in. 

10  5iii. 

11 
12 

12  12in. 

21  Sin. 

10  14in. 

;  21  Sin. 

13^ 

18 

10  14in. 

21  Sin. 

— 

— 

— 

-73    M 
U    ^ 

OH 


pS 


9,500 


11,000 


10,500 


10,000 


16,000 


4     19,000 


16,500 


10,000 


16,500 


<X   <v, 


35  P- 

P 


2 

16,500 

2 

25,000 

i} 

28,000 

2 

28,000 

2 

35,000 

— 

35,000 

— 



kn'ts 
17 

16-5 
16 

16 

18 

19 

18 

17 
18 

18-5 

21 

20-75 
20-5 
21 
20-5 


1913  Pennsylvania 

(Turbines  introduced  with  the  ^.  Dakota  but  abandoned  for  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New  York) 
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18'JO 
1800 

'01-  02 

1903 
1905 

1902 

89-  90 

1891 
1891 
1S90 

1901 
1905 


Saratoga  *  ■ 

Brooklyn     . 

California  . 
Pittsburg  . 
W.  Virginia 
Marjiand  . 
Colorado  . 
S.  Dakota  , 

Washington 
Tennessee 
Montana 
N.  Carolina 
St.  Louis  . 
Milwavikee  , 
Charleston . 


Cincinnati 
Raleigh 

Columbia  . 
Minneai)olis 

Olympia 

New  Orleans 
Albany    .     . 

Chattanooga 
Cleveland  . 
Denver  .  . 
Desmoines  . 
Galveston  . 
Taconia  .    , 


Chester  .  . 
Birmingham 
Salem.    .    . 


Armotored  Cruisers. 

4  8in. ;  10  5  in. 

8  8in.;  12  5in. 


6  .   4  Sin.;  14  6in. 


8,200 

4 

7 

9,215 

3 

8 

13,400 

6 

6 

14,500 

5 

9 

9,700 

4 

4 

4  lOin,;  1(5  Gin. 


14  Gin. 


Protected  Oruiticrs. 


3,213 

7,450 
5,870 
3,450 

3,200 


•2h  deck 


11  5iu. 


1  S'n.;  2  6in.;  8  4in. 
4|  ,,  i  2  7in.;  10  5in. 


,,   10  5in. 


Scovtu. 


^'^^Hudeckl'^^-- 


Coast 

Defence  Shi2Js. 

Name 

ii 

5 

Tons 
4,084 

Armour 

Principal  Armament 

o 

i"            Designed 

o         horse-power 
o 

St; 

Laid 
down 

+3 

n 

"  be 

Q 

1889 

Monterey    .    . 

ins. 
13 

ins. 
8 

2  12in.;  2  10  in. 

kn'ts 
13J 

f 

Ozark     .     .    .\ 

1899      \ 

Cheyenne    .     .  1 
Tonopah      .     .  j 
Talahassee  ,     .) 

3,235 

11 

11 

2  12in.;  4  4in. 



2,400 

12 

16,500  j  21 
18,000  i  21 


23.000 


25,000  22 


22 


21,000 


22 


13,000  19 

21,500  23 

17,000  21 

7,500  20] 

4,500  1(5^ 

i 

j  . 

16,000  24 


*  Reconstructed  1907-08,  formerly  New  York. 

Tlicre  are  a  few  other  cruisers  of  small  size  and  little  or  no  protection,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  gunboats,  &c. 

Cheyenne  ex  Wyoming ;  Talahassee  ex  Florida  ;  Ozark  ex  Arkansas ;  Tonopah  ix 
Nevada  ;  Pittsburg  ex  Pennsylvania. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

I.     Agricultuiie. 

Public  lands,  uu appro [)iiated  and  unreserved,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  General  Laud  Office,  on  July  1,  1912,  with  the  total  land  surface  and 
total  area,  based  upon  careful  joint  calculations  made  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


States  and  Territories 

Area 
Unappropriated 

Total 
Land  Surface 

Total 
Including 

and  Unreserved. 

Water  Surface 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Alabama       ....     I 

94,040 

32,818,560 

33,278,720 

Alaska  .... 

368,010,643 

— 

378,165,760 

Arizona 

40,395,723 

72,838,400 

72,931,840 

Arkansas 

51)<,210 

33,616,000 

34,134,400 

California     . 

23,015,338 

99,617,2^0 

101,310,080 

Colorado 

19,249,198 

66,341,120 

66,526,720 

Connecticut. 

— 

3,084,800 

3,177,600 

Delaware 

— 

1,257,600 

1,516,800 

District  of  Columbia    . 

— 

38,400 

44,800 

Florida 

396,439 

35,111,040 

37,546,240 

Georgia 

— 

37,584,000 

37,929,600 

Idaho    .... 

18,970,393 

53,346,560 

53,960,320 

Illinois .... 

— 

35,867,520 

36,265,600 

Indiana 

— 

23,068.800 

23,266,560 

Iowa 

— 

35,575,040 

35,934,0S0 

Kansas 

91,328 

52,335,360 

52,581,120 

Kentucky      . 

— 

25,715,840 

25,982,720 

Louisiana 

69,198 

29,061,760 

31,043,840 

Maine    . 

— 

19,132,800 

21,145,600 

Maryland 

— 

6,362,240 

7,889,280 

IMassachusetts 

— 

5,144,960 

5,290,240 

ilichigan 

92,  .544 

36,787,200 

37,107,200 

Minnesota     . 

1,525,775 

51,749,120 

54,196,480 

Mississippi   . 

52,400 

29,671, ()80 

29,993,600 

Missouri 

1,197 

43,9s5,280 

44,428,800 

Montana 

29,053,995 

93,568,640 

93,806,080 

Nebraska 

832,7.'>0 

49,157,120 

49,612,800 

Nevada 

55,075,503 

70,285,440 

70,841,000 

New  Hampshire  . 

— 

5.779,840 

5,978,240 

New  Jeisey  . 

— 

4,808,960 

5,263,360 

New  Mexico 

33,771,367 

78,401,920 

78,485,760 

New  York     . 

— 

33,571,483 

31,490,560 

North  Carolina     . 

— 

31,193,600 

33,552,640 

North  Dakota 

1,354,571 

44,917,120 

45,335,680 

Ohio      . 

— 

26,073,600 

26,265,600 

Oklahoma 

39,525 

44,424,960 

44,836,480 

Oregon  . 

16,888,069 

61,188,480 

61,887,360 

Pennsylvania 

— 

28,692,480 

28,880,640 

Rhode  Island 

— 

682,880 

798,720 

South  Carolina     . 

— 

19,516,800 

19,832,960 

South  Dakota 

4,121,812 

49,195,520 

49,673,600 

Tennessee 

— 

26,679,680 

26,894,080 

Texas    . 

— 

167,934,;  20 

170,173,440 

Utah      . 

34,049,177 

52,597,760 

54,393,600 

Vermont, 

— 

5,839,360 

6,120,960 

Virginia 

— 

25,767,680 

27,281,280 

Washington  . 

1,868,089 

42,775,040 

44,241,280 

West  Virginia 

— 

15,374,080 

15,468,800 

Wisconsin 

11,520 

35,363,840 

35,882,240 

Wyoming 

33,475,742. 

62,460,160 

62,664,960 

Total 

• 

682,084,762 

1,903,289,600 

2,315,310,720 
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The  public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price,  and  the  other 
two  dollai-s  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved 
by  the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  &c.  Titles  to  these  lands  may 
be  acquired  by  location  under  the  homestead  laws  ;  or,  as  to  some  classes,  by 
purchase  for  cash.  The  homestead  laws  give  the  right  to  160  acres  of  a-dollar- 
and-a-quarter  lands  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  forcitizeuship  who  will  actually 
settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land.  The  title  is  perfected  by  the  issue  of  a 
patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement.  The  only  charges  in  the  case  of 
homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions.  On  July  1,  1912,  682,984,762 
acres  were  unappropriated  and  unreserved,  of  which  368,010,643  were  in  Alaska. 
In  1907,  14,754,584  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Act,  and  in  all 
20,866,592  acres  were  disposed  of  to  individuals,  States,  and  railroad  and 
wagon-road  companies.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections,  of  640 
acres  of  land,  in  each  '  township, '  are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so  that 
the  spread  of  education  may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  universal, 
except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

According  to  census  returns  the  total  acreage  of  farms  and  the  improved 
acreage  have  been  : — 


Years 

Farm  area. 
Acies 

Improved  area. 
Acres 

Value  of 
farm  property 

Valuta  of  products 
in  preceding  year 

1890 
1900 
1910 

623,218,619 
838,591,774 
878,798,325 

357,616,755 
414,498,487 
478,451,750 

Dollars 
16,082,267,689 
20,439,901,164 
40,991,449,090 

Dollars 
2,460,107.454 
4,717,069,973 

In  the  same  years  the  numbers  of  farms  of  different  sizes  were  : — 


Acres 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Under  3  acres    .... 

\     150,194 

41,385 

18,033 

3  and  under        10 

225,844 

317,010 

10          ,,               20        .         . 

265,550 

406,641 

504,123 

20         ,,               50       .         . 

902,777 

1,257,496 

1,414,376 

50         ,,             100 

1,121,485 

1,366,038 

1,438,069 

100         ,,             500 

2,008,694 

2,290,282 

2,494,461 

500         ,,          1,000 

84,395 

102,526 

125,295 

1,000  and  over  .... 

31,546 

47,160 
5,737,372 

50,135 

Total          .         .         . 

4,564,641 

6,361,502 

In  1910,  4,771,063  farms  were  occupied  by  native  whites,  669,556  by 
foreign-born  whites  and  920,883  by  negroes  and  other  non-whites.  Of  the 
occupants,  3,948,722  were  owners,  58,104  managers,  712,294  cash  tenants, 
1,319,953  share  tenants,  208,436  share-cash  tenants  and  113,993  not 
reporting. 

The  areas  and  produce  of  the  principal  cereal  crops  for  three  years  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tables. 
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1910 

1911 

1912 

Crops 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 
Acre 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 
Acre 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 
Acre 

Corn 

Wheat     . 
Oats 

104,035 
45,681 
37,548 

187,264 

2,886,260 

635,121 

1,186,341 

27-7 
13-9 
31-6 

105,825 
49,543 
37,763 

2,531,488 
621,338 
922,298 

23-9 
12-5 
24-4 

107,083 
45,814 
37,917 

3,124,746 

730,267 

1,418,337 

29-2 
15-9 
37-4 

Total      . 

4,707,722 

—     [193,131 

4,075,124 

190,814 

5,273,350 

— 

The  chief  wheat-growing  States  (1912)  are  (yield  in  thousands  of  Imshels)  : 
Kansas,  yielding  92,290;  North  Dakota,  143,820;  Minnesota,  67,038;  Ne- 
braska, 55,052;    Indiana,    10,080;   Ohio,    9,760;   South    Dakota,    52,185 
Illinois,  9,819  ;  Missouri,  23,750;  Pennsylvania,  22,320;  California,  6,290 
Washington,   53,728;    Oklahoma,  20,096;   Oregon,   21,018;  Texas,   11,025 
Michigan,  7,000;    Maryland,  8,985;    Kentucky,    6,860  ;  Tennessee,  7,077. 

Other  crops  in  1911  and  1912  were  : — 


1911 

1912 

Crops 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per  Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per  Acre 

Rye       .        .        . 

Barley  . 
Buckwheat  . 
Flaxseed 
Rice  (rough). 
Potatoes 

2,127  000 
7,627,000 

833,000 
2,757,000 

696,300 
3,619,000 

33,119,000 
160,240,000 
]7,549,0!0 
19,370,000 
22,934,000  i 
292,737,000  1 

15-6 
21-0 
21-1 
7-0 
32-9 
80  9 

2,117,000 
7,530,000 

841,000 
2,851,000 

722,800 
3,711,000 

35,664,000 
223,824,000 
19,249,000 
28,073.000 
25,054,000 
420,647,000 

16-8 
29-7 
22-9 
9-8 
34-7 
113-4 

The  area  on  which  hay  was  grown  in  1912  was  49,530,000  acres;  the  crop 
weighed  72,691,000  tons,  and  was  valued  at  856,695,000  dollars. 
In  1912  the  United  States  rice  (rough)  crop  was  as  follows  : — 


States 

Area 

Yield 

States 

Area 

Yield 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia     .     . 
Florida      .     . 
Alabama   .     . 

Acres 
1           400 
8,000 
\            9('0 
600 
1            300 
!        2,200 

Bushels 

10,000 
200,000 
27,000 
15,000 
9,000 
77,000 

Louisiana .     .     . 
Texas    .... 
Arkansas  .     .     . 
California.     .     . 

!            Total     .     . 

Acres 
352,600 
265,600 

90,800 
1,400 

Bushels 

11,812,000 

9,429,000 

3,405,000 

■  70,000 

Mississippi    . 

722,800 

25,054,000 

The  output  of  cane  sugar  in  1910-11  amounted  to  696,640,000  pounds. 
The  beet  sugar  production  in  1910-11  amounted  to  500,172  short  tons. 

The  cotton  production  in  1911  (as  returned  by  ginners)  amounted  to 
16,250,276  bales  including  linters  (equivalent  500  pounds),  grown  in  the 
following  States:  Texas,  4,447,648  bales;  Georgia,  2,845,799  ;  Mississippi 
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1,252,322  ;  Alabama,  1,757,207  ;  S.  Carolina,  1,684,096  ;  Louisiana,  403,482  ; 
Arkansas,  972,296  ;  N.  Carolina,  1,104,781  ;Oklahoma,  1,062,922  ;  Tennessee, 
479,145;  Florida,  85,081;  all  other  States,  155,497.  The  preliminary 
returns  for  1912  show  a  ])roduction  of  13,820,000  bales,  the  largest  amount 
coming  from  Texas  (4,850,000). 

In  1912  there  were  under  tobacco  1,225,800  acres,  which  yielded 
962,855,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  chief  tobacco-growing  States  were 
Kentucky,  441,000  acres,  yielding  3^3,980,000  lbs.;  Virginia,  187,000  acres, 
yielding  112,200,000  lbs.  ;  Ohio,  86,200  acres,  yielding  79,304,000  lbs.  ; 
North  Carolina,  179,000  acres,  yielding  110,980,000 lbs. ;  Wisconsin  42,200 
acres,  yielding  54,438,000  lbs,;  Peunsylvania,  44,200  acres,  yielding 
64,090,000  lbs.;  Tennessee,  110,000  acies,  yielding  72,600,000  lbs. ;  Con- 
necticut, 17,500  acres,  yielding  29,750,000  lbs.;  Maryland,  26,000 
acres,  yielding  17,160,000  lbs. ;  Indiana,  18,700  acres,  yielding  14,960,000 
Jbs. ;  South  Carolina,  35,000  acres,  yielding  24,500,000  lbs.;  New  York, 
'4,000  acres,  yielding  5,200,000  lbs.;  and  Massachusetts,  5,800  acres, 
yielding  9,860.000  lbs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  farm  animals  on  Jauuaiy  1 
in  1900,  1911,  1912,  and  1913  :— 


Live  Stock 

1900 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Horses        .         .    '    13,537,524 
Mules          .         .          2,086,027 
Cattle  of  all  kinds    |    43,902,414 
Sheep          .         .    !    41,883,065 
Swine                   .    i    37,079,356 

20,277,000 
4,323,000 
60,502,000 
5.3,633,000 
65,620,000 

20,509,000 
4,362,000 
57,959,000 
52,362,000 
65,410,000 

20,567,000 
4,386,000 
56,527,000 
51,482,000 
61,178,000 

The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1912,  was  5,008,327,000  dollars.  On  April  15,  1910  (according  to  census 
returns),  the  farm  animals  were:  horses,  19,833,113;  mules,  4,209,769; 
cattle,  61,803,866  ;  sheep,  52,447,861  ;  swine,  58,185,676;  goats,  2,915,125. 

In  1905  the  factories  used  12,183,375,885  pounds  of  milk,  made 
531,478,141  lbs.  of  butter,  317,144,872  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  308,485,182  lbs. 
of  condensed  milk.  The  total  value  of  the  products  manufactured  was 
168,182,789  dollars.  In  addition,  butter  and  condensed  milk  to  the  value 
of  520,317  dollars  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  products.  Of  the  States,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  have  the  largest  dairy  industries. 

In  1901  the  estimated  wool  clip  was  302,502,328  pounds;  and  in  1911, 
318,547,900  pounds. 

The  census  reports  for  1905  show  that  the  value  of  canned  vegetables 
(tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  &c.)  for  the  preceding  year  was  45,262,148  dollars  ;  of 
canned  fruits,  11,644,042  dollars,  and  of  dried  fruits,  15,664,784  dollars. 
This  industry  is  most  extensive  in  California,  but  in  other  States,  notably 
New  York  and  Maryland,  it  flourishes 

The  production  of  apples  in  the  United  States  in  1911  amounted  to 
30,065,000  barrels  ;  of  raisins,  128,000,000  lbs.  ;  of  oranges  and  lemons  to 
24,558,000  boxes  ;  of  hops  to  223,000  bales.  The  vintage  in  California  was 
estimated  in  1906  at  35,658,000  gallons;  in  1907  at  43,492,000  gallons; 
in  1908  at  36, 868, 000  gallons;  in  1909  at  45,087,000  gallons  ;  and  42,230,000 
gallons  in  1910.  The  prune  crop  of  California  was  estimated  at  170,000,000 
pounds  in  1911. 
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II.     Forestry. 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  containing  saw  timber  covered 
about  1,300,000  square  miles,  besides  probably  150,000  square  miles  more 
of  scrubby  forest  and  brush  land,  chiefly  in  the  West.  According  to  present 
standards  of  utilisation,  this  original  forest  contained  about  5,200  billion 
board  feet  of  saw  timber.  Cutting,  clearing,  and  fire  have  reduced  the  forest 
area  to  al)out  860,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country,  and  the  stand  to  some  2,500  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber. 

There  are  five  principal  forest  regions.  The  Northern  Forest  covers 
northern  New  England  ond  New  York,  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  and  most  of  southern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
southern  extension  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  as  far  as  northern 
Georgia.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  softwoods,  with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  hardwoods.  The  Southern  Forest,  mainly  softwoods,  extends  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  through  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  into  eastern  Texas,  with  an 
extension  northward  through  western  Arkansas  and  eastern  Oklahoma  into 
Missouri.  The  Central  Forest,  mainly  composed  of  hardwoods,  originally 
covered  southern  New  England  and  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys,  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  and  the  country  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  prairies. 
The  two  remaining  forest  regions  are  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  both  made  up  almost  entirely  of  softwoods  {i.e.,  conifers). 

The  Northern  Forest  is  estimated  to  contain  about  145,000  square  miles 
and  300  billion  feet  of  timber  ;  the  Southern  Forest,  235,000  square  miles  and 
500  billion  feet ;  the  Central  Forest,  200,000  square  miles  and  300  billion  feet ; 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest,  155,000  square  miles  and  300  billion  feet ;  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  Forest,  125,000  square  miles  and  1,100  billion  feet. 

The  present  rate  of  cutting  is  three  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests, 
and  the  heavy  demand  for  timber  is  steadily  pushing  the  great  centres  of  the 
lumber  industry  toward  the  south  and  west.  Twenty  billion  cubic  feet  of 
wood  are  taken  from  the  forests  yearly,  including  waste  in  logging  and 
manufacture.  In  a  single  year  90  million  cords  of  firewood,  45  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber,  150  million  ties,  If  billion  staves,  over  125  million 
sets  of  heading,  nearly  300  million  barrel  hoops,  3f  million  cords  of  native 
pulp  wood,  165  million  cubic  feet  of  round  mine  timbers,  and  1 J  million  cords 
of  wood  for  distillation  are  used.  In  1911,  over  4  million  cords  of  wood  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  of  which  940,000  cords  were  imported 
from  Canada.  A  larger  drain  upon  the  forest  resources  is  made  by  the 
demand  for  the  railroad  ties,  of  which  148,231,000,  equivalent  to  nearly  5 
billion  board  feet,  were  used  in  1910. 

Since  1905  the  State  of  Washington  has  led  in  lumber  production  ;  in  1910 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Arkansas,  North  Caro- 
lina, Michigan,  and  Virginia  followed  in  the  order  named.  Yellow  pine  now 
holds  first  place  in  the  cut,  with  14|  billion  feet  in  1910  ;  Douglns  fir  of  the 
North-Avest  second,  with  nearly  5^  billion  feet  ;  oak,  third,  with  3^  billion 
feet ;  and  white  pine  fourth,  with  less  than  4  billion  feet.  The  present 
area  of  merchantable  yellow  pine  forests  in  the  Southern  States  is  about 
200,000  square  miles,  with  a  stand  of  about  500  billion  feet. 

The  census  of  1909  reports  40,671  lumber  establishments  with  a  capital 
of  1,176,675,000  dollars,  using  raw  material  valued  at  508,118,000  dollars, 
and  turning  out  a  finished  product  worth  1,156,129,000  dollars.  Four-fifths 
of  the  lumber  cut  is  from  conifei  s. 

Four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber,  of  the  country  is  privately  owned. 
Forests  publicly  owned  consist  chiefly  of  holdings  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment.    These  include  National  forests,  National  parks,  Indian  reservations, 
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military  reservations,  and  the  forests  of  the  unreserved  public  domain.  The 
National  forests  on  Jul}-  1,  1912,  had  a  total  area  of  187,406,376  acres,  or 
about  300,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  stand  of  596  billion  feet  of 
timber.  Indian  reservations  are  estimated  to  have  a  stand  of  34  billion  feet  of 
timber,  the  unreserved  public  domain  14  billion  feet,  and  National  parks  11 
billion  feet.  Forest  lands  belonging  to  States  are  estimated  to  have  a  stand 
of  35  billion  feet. 

The  practice  of  forestry  in  the  United  states  is  mainly  on  National  forests 
where  all  timber  is  cut  under  methods  ]ilanned  with  reference  to  the  pre 
duction  of  a  new  crop  on  the  same  land.  National  forest  administration  aims 
also  at  utilisation  of  the  forage  crop  and  protection  of  the  water  supplies  ot 
the  West.  Grazing  on  the  National  forests  is  permitted  under  regulation  to 
prevent  injury  to  young  forest  growth,  streamflow,  and  permanence  of 
the  forage  crop.      A  moderate  fee  is  charged  for  the  grazing  privilege. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  National  forests  yielded  the  Government  a 
revenue  of  1,089,702  04  dollars  from  timber  sales,  .968,942"26  dollars  from 
grazing  fees,  and  98,712  27  dollars  from  special  uses  of  various  kinds. 
The  total  cut  of  timber  for  the  year  was  554,725,000  feet,  of  which 
123,233,000  feet  were  cut  under  free-use  privileges.  The  timber  cut  under 
sales  brought  an  average  price  of  2  dollars  per  thousand.  The  number 
of  stock  grazed  was  as  follows: — Cattle,  1,403,025  ;  horses,  95,343  ;  hogs, 
4,330;  sheep,  7,467,890;  and  goats,  83,849.  The  total  cost  of  admini- 
stering, protecting,  and  improving  the  forests  was  5,609,521  dollars,  and 
the  total  expenditures  for  all  work  of  the  Forest  Service  was  5,919,939 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  The  total  appropriation  for 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  is  6,533,000  dollars,  including 
an  emergency  fire  fund  of  200,000  dollars. 


III.     Mining. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  products  of  the  United 
States  in  1910  and  1911  (long  tons,  2,240  lbs.  ;  short  tons,  2,000  lbs.) 
The  values  are :  for  iron  and  nickel  the  value  at  Philadelphia  ;  for  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  the  values  at  New  York  ;  for  quicksilver  and  antimony,  the 
values  at  San  Francisco ;  for  platinum,  the  value  at  New  York  City  ; 
for  aluminium,  the  value  at  Pittsburg : — 


Metallic  Products 

Quantity 
(1910) 

Value  (1910) 

Quantity 
(1911) 

Value  (1911) 

Dollars" 

Dollars 

Pig  iron  .        .        .        .     ] 

ong  tons 

26,674,123 

412,162,486 

23,257,288 

327,334,024 

Silver  (commercial  value) 

troy  oz. 

57,137,900 

30,854,500 

60,399,400 

82,615,700 

Gold  (coining  value) 

J, 

4,657,018 

96,269,100 

4,687,053 

96,890.000 

Cop])er    .... 

pounds 

1,080.159.509 

1 37,180,257 

1,097,282,749 

137,154,092 

Lead        .... 

sh. tons 

872,227 

32,755,976 

406,148 

86,553,320 

Zinc         .... 

252,479 

27,267,732 

271,621 

30,964,794 

Quicksilver     . 

flasks  1 

20,601 

958,153 

21,256 

977,989 

Aluminium 

pounds 

47,734,000 

8,955,700 

46,125,000 

8,084,000 

Tin           .... 

pounds 

— 

23,447 

— 

56,635 

Platinum 

troy  oz. 

773,000 

25,277 

940 

40,890 

Antimonial  lead     . 

sh. tons 

14,069 

1,338,090 

14,078 

1,380,556 

Nickel      .... 

pounds 

— 

89,000 

127,000 

Total  value  . 

- 

747,790,718 

— 

672,179,600 

1  Of  76J  avoirdupois  pounds  net ;  of  75  avoirdupois  pounds  net  sin(  e  June,  1904. 

The  following  are   statistics  of  tie  principal  non-metallic  minerals  for 
two  years : — 
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Non-Metallic  Products 

Quantity 
(1910) 

Value  (1910) 

Quantity 
(1911) 

Value  (1911) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Bituminous  coal 

.    sh. tons 

417,111,142 

469,281,719 

405,757,101 

451,177,484 

Pennsylvania  anthrf 

icite  .       1.  tons 

75,433,246 

160,275,302 

80,771,488 

175,189,392 

Stone 

— 

76,520,584 

— 

76,966,698 

Petroleum 

.     barrelsl 

209,556,048 

127,899,688 

220,449,391 

134,044,752 

Natural  Gas 

. 

7,248 

70,756,158 

— 

74,127,534 

Cement 

.    barrels2 

77,785,141 

68,752,092 

79,547,958 

66,705,136 

Salt 

.    barrelsS 

30,305,656 

7,900,344 

31,183,968 

8,345,692 

Phosphate  rock 

,  long  tons 

2,654,988 

10,917,000 

3,053,279 

11,900,693 

Zinc-white 

.    sh. tons 

58,481 

5,238,945 

143,350 

7,842,583 

Mineral  waters 

.    gal.  sold 

62,030,125 

6,357,590 

63,923,119 

0,837,888 

Borax,  crude    . 

.     sh.  tons 

42,357 

1,201,842 

53,330 

1,569,151 

Arsenious  oxide 

pounds 
others)    . 

2,994,000 

52,305 

6,264,000 

73,408 

Total  (including 

— 

1,990,911,135 

— 

1,918,184,384 

1  Of  42  gal. 


Of  380  lbs.  net. 


3  Of  280  lbs.  net. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1909  was  1,886,797,179 
dollars;  for  1910,  1,990,911,135  dollars  ;  for  1911,  1,918,184,384  dollars. 

The  output  of  pig-iron,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  has  been  to  the 
following  quantity  and  value,  1907-09  : — 


Pig-iron 

Copper 

Lead 

Years 

Long  tons 

Spot  value 

Pounds 

Value  at 
New  York 

Short  tons 

Value  at 
New  York 

1907 
1908 
1909 

25,781,361 
15,936,018 
25,795,471 

Dollars 

529,958,000 
254,321,000 
419,175,000 

868,996,491 

942,570,721 

1,092,951,624 

Dollars 
173,799,300 
124,419,335 
142,083,711 

365,166 
310,762 
354,188 

Dollars 

38,707,596 
26,104,008 
30,460,168 

The    production    and    spot  values    of    bituminous    coal,    Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  petroleum  1907-09  have  been  : — 


Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite 

Petroleum 

Years 

Short  tons 

Dollars 

Long  tons 

Dollars 

Barrels  of 
42  galls. 

Dollars 

1907 
1908 
1909 

394,759,112 
332,573,944 
374,135,268 

451,214,842 
374,135,268 
379,744,257 

76,432,421 
74,347,102 
72,384,249 

163,584,056 
158,178,849 
149,181,587 

166,095,335 
178,527,355 
183,170,874 

120,106,749 
129,079,184 
128,328,487 

The  total  production  of  coal  from  1814,  the  date  of  the  earliest  record, 
to  the  close  of  1911  was  8,739,572,427  short  tons. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  was  as  follows  in 
the  years  mentioned: — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Fine  oimces 

Coining  value 

Fine  ounces     |  Coining  value 

Commercial 
value 

1898 
1907 
1908 
1909 

3,118,398 
4,374,827 
4,574,340 
4,821,701 

Dollars 
64,463,000 
90,435,700 
94,560,000 
99,673,400 

54,438,000 
56,.514,700 
52,440,800 
54,721,500 

Dollars 

70,384,485 

Dollars 
32,118,400 
37,299,700 
28,050,600 
28,455,200 
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The  report  on  gold  and  silver  are  the  result  of  conference  between  the 
U.S.   Geological  Survey  and  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  Colorado,  California,  and  Alaska 
for  gold,  and  Colorado,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Idaho  for  silver.  The  coining 
value  of  the  gold  produced  from  mines  in  the  United  States  from  1792  to  1903 
is  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  2,543,752,000 
dollars,  and  of  the  silver  at  1,873,477,000  dollars;  from  1904  to  1908  (5 
years)  the  value  was  :  Gold  448,014,900  dollars  ;  silver  (commercial  value, 
1904-08)  171,284,676. 

Precious  stones  are  found  in  considerable  varieties  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  total  production  was  valued  in  1908  at  415,063  dollars,  in  1909  at 
534,380  dollars,  in  1910  at  295,797  dollars,  and  in  1911  at  343,692  dollars. 
There  are  sapphire  deposits  in  Montana  where  the  output  in  1911  was 
valued  at  215,313  dollars.  The  turquoise  is  found  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  California,  Colombo  and  Nevada.  The  tourmaline  deposits  are 
worked  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  California.  Garnets  are  found  in  North 
C.irolina,  California,  and  Utah.  Chrysoprase  is  found  in  California  and 
Arizona.  Other  stones  found  are  beryl,  agate,  amethyst,  ruby,  topaz  and 
quartz  crystals  in  various  forms. 


IV.  Manufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  as  reported  at  e>ch  census  from  1880  to  1910.  The  censuses 
of  1905  and  1910,  unlike  the  earlier  censuses,  did  not  include  hand  and 
neighbourhood  industiies,  but  were  confined  to  establishments  conducted 
under  the  factory  system  or  producing  goods  for  the  general  market.  The 
statistics  for  each  census  cover  the  preceding  calendar  year  : — 


Number  of 

Persons 

'        Value  of 

Cost  of 

Census 

Establish- 
ments 

Capital 

employed 

products 
Dollars 

materials 

Dollars 

Dollars 

18801 

2.j3,852 

2,790,273,000 

2,732,595 

j     5,369,579,000 

3,396,824,000 

18901 

355,415 

6,525,156.000 

4,712,622- 

9.372,437,000 

5,162,044.000 

1  1900 1 
\  1900  '-2 

512,254 

9,817,435,000 

5,705,165-1 

1  13,004,400,000 

7,345,414,000 

207,062 

8,978,825,000 

5,079,225 -i 

11,411,121,000 

6,577,614,000 

1905  2 

216,262 

12,686,266,000 

5,990,072  4 

[  14,802,147,000 

8,503,950,000 

1910  2 

270,082 

18,490,749,000 

7,432,099  4 

20,767,546,000 

12,194,019,000 

V  Including  hand  and  neighbourhood  industries. 
2  Excluding  hind  and  neighbourhood  industries. 
:'  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  clerks  and  wage  earners. 

4  Includes  salaried  officials,  clerks,  &c.,  and  wage  earners ;  does  not  include  proprietors 
ami  firm  members. 


The  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905  cover  Alaska  ;  the  census  of  1910 
covers  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  census  of  manufactures  for  1904  and  1909  (not  inchiding  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico)  were  confined  to  establishments  under  the  factory 
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system,  to  the  exclusion  of  neighbourhood  industries  and  hand  trades  such  as 
custom  dress-making,  tailoring,  carpentering,  grist  and  saw-milling.  The 
census  results  were  as  follows  : — 


Group 


United  States 

I.  Food  and  kindred 

products   . 

•2.  Textiles 

3.  Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  . 

4  Lumber  and  its 
rcTnanufactures 

5.  Leather    and    its 

finished        pro- 
ducts. 

6.  Paper  and  print- 

ing    . 

7.  Liqnors    and   be- 

verages 

S.  Chemicals  and 
allied  products 

9.  Clay,  glass,  and 
stone  products. 

10.  Metals  and  metal 
products,  other 
than  iron  and 
si  eel  . 

II.  Tobacco  nianuf.  . 

12.  Vehicles  for  land 

transiJortation  . 

13.  Shii>building,  in- 

cluding      boat 
building    . 

14.  Railroad      repair 

shops 

15.  Miscellaneous  in- 
dustries    . 


(1909 
11904 

i/1900 
'\1904 

/1909 
|\1904 

i/1909 
I\1904 

(1909 
\1904 

U909 
1904 


°  a) 


Capital 


Dollars 

268,491   18,42s,269,706 
216,180  112,675,580,874 


Wage- 
earners. 

Average 
number 


6,615,04(3 
5,468,383 


/1909 
\1904 

/1909 
\1904 

(1909 
\1904 

/1909 
11904 


1909 
1904 


/1909 
1.1904 

/1909 
U904 

\l909 
|1904 

/1909 
tl904 

J1909 
11904 


55,364  :  1,690,754,345 
45,857  i  1,169,872,985 


21,695 
17,022 

17,289 
14,430 


2,483,932,835 
1,741,500,857 

3,573,304,015 
2,347,444,114 


48,533     1,563,659,091 
32,493     1,004,061,953 


5,728 
5,318 


659,2.31,312 
451,796,131 


34,828  I  1,133,617,756 

30,803  :  803,662,460 

7,347  874,107,693 

6,379  659,538,570 

11,745  I  2,015,103,561 

9,548  1,497,614,315 


Cost  of 
materials 


16,168 
10,773 


8,750 
5,843 


15,822 
16,827 

6,562  i 
6,058  j 

1,353 
1,097 

1,686 
1.22!3 

15,621 

12,506 


857,759,719 
553,784,982 


865,918,595 
570,573,139 


245,660,484 
323,982,501 

521.456,520 

287,847,438 

126,118,489 
121,623,700 

277,216,183 
159,792,332 

1,534,429,108 

982,484,897 


411,575 
354,046 

1,437,258 
1,155,613 

1,025,044 
867,390 

907,514 
729,686 

309,766 
264,459 

415,990 
351,64) 

77,827 
68,338 

237,988 
208,-345 

342,827 
285,-346 


Value  of 
products 


Dollars 

12,142,790,878 
8,500,207,810 

3.187,803,080 
,  2,306,120,760 

1,741,987,395 
I  1,244,864,540 

I  1,802,105,820 
1,192,111,689 

714,573,711 
514,907,696 

669,874,518 
480,220,706 

451,238,634 
309,012,305 

186,127,887 
139,849,038 

867,019,526 
604,034,306 

183,791,550 
123,066,911 


Dollars 

20,672,051,870 
14,793,902,563 


248,785 
197,692 


166,810 
159,406 

202,719 
136,625 

40,506 

50,754 

304.592 
247,922 

485,845 
391,121 


891,014,733 
632,395,257 


177,1^5.621 

126,085,608 

306,586,675 
177,640,767 

31,214,358 
87,463,179 

214,581,311 
156,568,161 

717,736,053 
455,866,8S1 


3,937.617,891 
2,845,5.55,772 

8,0.)4,708,OS4 
2,144,604,719 

3,163,126,293 
2,197,773,117 

1,. 082,522,263 
1,214,476,055 

992,713,322 
724,391,050 

1,179,285,247 
859,814,263 

674,311,051 
501,253,855 

1,480,901,954 
1,023,790,759 

531,736,831 
391,147,449 


1,238,251,401 
894,282,432 


416,695,104 
331,111,181 

561,768,289 
320,62.S,822 

73,360,815 
82,769,239 

437,563,288 
323,212,210 

1,397,495,537 
939,096,640 
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Of  the  food  products  manufactured   in   1904   and   in    1909,    the   more 
important  (with  the  value  of  output)  were  : — 


Industries 

Output  value 

1909 

1904 

Beet  sugar,  &c 

Butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
Canning    and    preserving    fruit, 

vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters 
Flour  and  grist  milling 
Rice  cleaning  and  polishing 
Slaughtering  and  meat-packing    . 

Dollars 

48,122,383 
274,557,718 

157,121,201 

883,584,405 

22,371,457 

1,370,568,101 

Dollars 

24,393,794 

168,182,789 

130,465,976 

713,033,395 

16,296,916 

922,037,528 

In  the  combined  textile  industries  for  the  three  census  years,  the  number 
of  producing  spindles  at  work  was  : — 


Year 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Total 

1909 
1904 
1899 

28,178,862 
23,672,064 
19,463,984 

2,405,527 
2,018,706 
1,655,903 

2,148,216 
2,456,077 
2,225.893 

1,752,806 

1,199,209 

994,899 

34,485,411 
29,346,116 
24,340,670 

The  number  of  power-looms  at  work  for  each  of  the  years  was  : — 


Carpets 
and  rugs 

Cottons 

Silk 
goods 

Woollens 

Worsted 
goods 

Total 

1909 
1904 
1899 

11,796 

11,002 

9,841 

665,652 
559,781 
455,752 

75,406 
59,775 
44,257 

33,148 
38,104 
36,714 

39,476 
28,123 
26,630 

825,478 
696,785 
573,194 

The  value  of  the  outmit  of  certain  textile  industries  was 


Nature  of  products 

1909 

Dollars 
71,188,152 
628,391,813 
200,143,527 
196,911,667 
419,743,521 

1904 

Carpets  and  rugs          .... 

Cotton  goods       ..... 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Silk  goods  ...... 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods 

Dollars 
61,586,433 
450,467,704 
137,076,454 
133,288,072 
307.941,710 

In  1909  there  were  388  blast  furnaces  at  work  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
101,267  tons  ;  in  1904,  343  with  a  daily  capacity  of  78,180  tons.     In  1909 
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the  output  of  pig-iron  was  25,651,798  tons,  value  387,830,443  dollars  ;  in 
1904,  16,623,625  tons,  value  228,911,116  dollars.  The  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills  in  1909  had  a  daily  capacity,  double  turn,  of  150,403  tons  ;  in  1904  of 
105,591  tons.  Bessemer  steel  plants  in  1909  had  99  converters ;  in  1904, 
81  ;  total  daily  capacity  of  ingots  or  direct  castings,  double  turn,  in  1909, 
45,983  tons  ;  in  1904,  41,448  tons.  Open-hearth  steel  plants  in  1909  had 
687  acid  and  basic  furnaces;  in  1904,  481  ;  daily  capacity  of  ingots,  in  1909, 
61,601  tons;  in  1904,  34,243  tons.  The  total  value  of  products  of  the 
steelworks  and  rolling  mills  in  1909  was  985,722,534  dollars;  in  1904  was 
673,965,026  dollars.     The  value  of  output  comprised  : — 


Products 

1909 

1904 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Steel  rails 

81,128,295 

58,236,050 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  &c.  .... 

127,077,386 

84,069,122 

Structural  shapes  of  Bessemer  steel 

5,063,518 

11,089,170 

Structural  shapes  of  open-hearth  steel     . 

59,789,948 

21,496,531 

Iron  and  steel  (ske!p-free)  hoops,  &c. 

74,944,409 

59,540,212 

Iron  and  steel  plates  (not  armour)  . 

166,768,381 

105,561,156 

Iron  and  steel  armour  plate  gun  forgings 

and  ordnance  ..... 

10,649,079 

10,549,620 

Iron  and  steel  rolled  blooms,  slabs,  &c.    . 

148,507,149 

109,611,104 

Direct  steel  castings 

38,931,847 

20,600,136 

Steel  ingots  manufactured  for  consump- 

tion or  sale  : 

Bessemer  steel  ingots  .... 

172,865,498 

132,951,636 

Acid  open-hearth  steel  ingots 

15,293,906 

12,967,630 

Basic  open-hearth  steel  ingots     . 

245,301,748 

88,794,839 

Crucible  ingots 

5,603,502 

5,670,471 

Electric  ingots    ..... 

809,886 

— 

The  output  of  tin  plates  in  1909  was  of  the  value  of  38,259,885  dollars  ; 
in  1904,  28,429,971  dollars.  The  output  of  terne  plates  in  1909  was  of  the 
value  of  7,555,261  dollars  ;  in  1904,  6,119,572  dollars. 

The  output  of  sawed  lumber  in  1909  amounted  to  the  value  of  684,479,859 
dollars  ;  in  1904,  to  435,708,084  dollars.  The  output  of  the  leather,  tanned, 
and  curried  industry,  in  1909,  was  valued  at  327,874,187  dollars  ;  in  1904, 
at  252,620,986  dollars.  The  boot  and  shoe  products  manufactured  in  1 909 
were  valued  at  442,630,726  dollars  ;  in  1904,  at  320,107  458  dollars  ;  leather 
gloves  and  mittens,  products,  1909,  23,630,508  dollars;  1904,  17,740,385 
dollars. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  paper  and  wood-pulp  products  in  1909  was 
267,656,964  dollars  ;  in  1904,  188,715,189  dollars.  The  value  of  the  output 
of  printing  and  publishing  industries  including  bookbinding  and  blank 
books,  engraving  steel  and  copper  plate,  lithographing,  book  and  job,  music^ 
and  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  1909  were  valued  at  737,876,087  dollars  ; 
in  1904,  552,473,353  dollars. 

The  output  of  the  chemical  and  allied  industries  for  19(4  and  1909 
comprised  products  to  the  values  shown 'below  ; — 
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Products 

1900 

1904 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Chemicals  (acids,  &c.) 

137,309,942 

92,088,378 

Cotton  seed  products  .... 

107,528,204 

69,310,624 

Dye-stuffs  and  extracts 

15,954,574 

10,893,113 

Explosives. 

40,139,661 

29,602,884 

Fertilisers  ...... 

10.3,960,213 

56,632,853 

Gas 

166,814,371 

125,144,945 

Paints  and  varnishes  .... 

124,889,422 

90,839,609 

Petroleum  refining       .... 

236,997,659 

175,005,320 

The  value  of  output  for  1904  and  1909  of  the  smelting  and  refining 
works  for  copper,  lead,  zinc,  was  :  copper,  1904,  240,780,216  dollars  ;  1909, 
378,805,974  dollars  ;•  lead,  1904,  185,826,839  dollars;  1909,  167,405,650 
dollars;  zinc,  1904,  24,791,299  dollars  ;  1909,  34,205,894  dollars. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton  : — 


Total 

Year  ending 

imports 

Domestic 

Home  Consumption 

June  30 

Exports 

(Domestic  and 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Foreign  Cotton). 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1880 

2,771,797,156 

3,547,792 

1,822,205,843 

053,049,105 

1000 

4,757,062,942 

67,308,521 

3,100,583,188 

1,722,496,812 

1900 

7,096,575,345 

86,518,024 

4,447,985,202 

2,733.592,296 

1010 

5,375,016,901 

80,037,601 

3,206,70S.226 

2,240,814,577 

1911 

6,210,110,606      ■ 

113,708,313 

4,033.940,015 

2,206,614,325 

1912 

8,200,577,645 

109,780,071 

5,535,125,429 

2,864,055,438 

The  foreign  cotton  exports  in  1912  amounted  to  1,176,849  lbs. 

The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  4,071,882  dollars  in  1875,  13,789,810  dollars  in  1895,  49,666,080 
dollars  in  1905,  31,878,566  dollars  in  1909,  33,397,097  dollars  in  1910, 
40,851,918  dollars  in  1911,  and  50,769,511  dollars  in  1912. 

The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  since  1875  is  shown  by 
the  following  figiTres,  supplied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 


Furnaces  in 

blast  at  close 

of  year 

Pig  iron 

Pig  iron 

Rails  produced 

Steel  ingots 

produced 

consumed 

Iron 

Steel 

and  castings 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

1875 

293 

2,023,733 

2,000,000 

447,901 

259,699 

389,799 

1895 

242 

9,446,308 

9,628,572 

5,810 

1,300,325 

6,114,834 

1905 

313 

22,902,380 

— 

318 

3.375,611 

20,023,047 

1908 

236 

15,936,018 

— 

71 

1,021,015 

14,023,247 

1909 

338 

25,705,471 

— 

— 

3,023,845 

23,955,021 

1910 

206 

27,208,545 

— 

230 

3,635,801 

20,004,010 

1911 

231 

23,640,547 

— 

234 

2.822,556 

28,676,106 

The  production  of  metal  of  various  descriptions  was  as  follows  : 


— 

1010 

1011 

Foundry  and  forge    . 
Bessemer           .... 

Basic 

Charcoal  iron     .... 
Spiegeleisen  and  fe no-manganese 

Tons 

6,352,370 

11,245,642 

9,084,608 

396,507 

224,431 

Tons 

5,256,830 

0,409,303 

8,520,020 

278,676 

184,718 

Total      . 

27,303,567 

23,649,547 

COMMERCE 
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The  production  of  tin  plates  and  terne  plates  was  in  1904,  458,208  tons 
(census);  in  1908,  537,087  tons;  in  1909,  611,959  tons  ;  in  1910,  722,770 
tons;  and  in  1911,  783,770  tons. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  6  years  is  given  (in  gross 
tons)  in  the  following  table  (official  figures  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  Philadelphia)  : — 


Years 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1011 


Iron  and 
steel  rails 

3,977,887 
3,633,654 
1,921,015 
3,()2.i,84i 
3,636,031 


iBars,  hoops, 
[       skelp, 
and  shapes 


9,502,600 
9,912,726 
5,394,789 
9,987,068 
10,742,640 


Wire  rods 


1,871,614 

2,017,583 
1,816,949 
2.335,685 
2.241,830 


2,822.790    I     9,229,357    !     2,450,453 


Plates  and 

sheets,  except 

nail  ])late 


4,182,156 
4,248,832 
2,649,693 
4,234,346 
4,955,484 
4.488,019 


N.iil  plate 
Gross  tons 


54,211 

52,027 
45,747 
63,746 
45,294 
48.522 


Total 
Gross  tons. 


19,588,468 

19,864,822 
11,8^8,193 
19,644,690 
21,621,279 
19,039,171 


Tlie   quantities  of   distilled  spirits  and  of   fermented   liquors   produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  were  : — 


Whisky  . 

Rum 

Gin 

High  wine.s 

Alcohol . 


Tax  gallons. 

98,209,574 

2,832,516 

3,577,862 

181,002 

27,629,346 


Tax  gallons. 
Neutral  and  cologne  spirit.s  45,809,685 
Brandy  ....  9,321,823 


Total  production        187,571,808 


Fermented  liquors,  62,176,694  barrels. 

V.  Fisheries. 

In  1908  (latest  census)  there  Avere  in  the  United  States  143,881  fishermen 
or  6,933  vessels  and  83,549  boats,  and  the  products  were  valued  at  54,030,630 
dollars.     The  capital  invested  Avas  42,021,000  dollars. 

For  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fish  there  were  in  1909,  according  to 
the  census  reports,  374  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  29,618,010 
dollars,  employing  9,977  wage-earners,  using  raw  material  valued  at 
19,964,429  dollav.s,  and  giving  an  output  valued  at  34,704,418  dollars. 


Commerce. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  dollars,  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  domestic  merchandi.se  in  years  ended  June  30  : — 


Year 
(ended 
June  30) 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Exports  of 
Merchandise 

Year 

(ended 

'   June  30) 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Exports  of 
Merchandise 

1907 
1908 
1909 

Dollars 

1,431,421,425 
1,194,  .341, 792 
1,311,920,224 

Dollars 

1,853,718,034 
1,8.34,786,357 
1,638,355,593 

1910 

.       1911 

1912 

Dollars 

1,-556, 947,4.30 
1,527,236,105 
1,653,264,934 

Dollars 

1,710,083,998 
2,013,549,025 
2,170,319,828 

In  the  United  States  the  values  are  fixed  not  according  to  average  prices,  but  according  to 
invoices  or  shipping  papers,  which  the  importers  and  exporters  have  to  produce.  Forimports 
the  invoices  are  signed  by  an  American  Consul ;  for  exports  the  shipping  papers  are  signed 
by  the  exporter  or  agents  at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  quantities  and  values  are 
determined  by  declarations. 

The  •  most  favoured  nation '  treatment  in  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  was  agreed  to  for  4  years  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  was  extended  for  10 
years  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  indeQnitely  (subject  to  12  months'  notice)  by  that  of  1827 
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Imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  years  ended 

June  30  :— 

Exports 


Imports 

Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1908 

148,337,321 

44,658,097 

192,995,418 

1909 

44,003,989 

43,954,810 

87,958,799 

1910 

43,339,905 

45,217,194 

88,557,099 

1911 

73,607,013 

45,937,249 

119,544,262 

1912 

48,936,500 

47,050,219 

95,986,719 

Gold 


Silver 


Total 


Dollars 
72,432,924 
91,531,818 
118,563,215 
22,509,653 
57,328,848 


Dollars 

57,921,202 

55,682,792 
55,280,861 
64,749,958 
64,890,665 


Dollars 
130,354,126 
147,214,610 
175,850,076 
87,259,611 
122,219,013 


The  general  imports  and  the  domestic  exports  of  United  States  produce 
are  classified  as  follows  for  2  years  : — 


Merchandise 

Imports 

Exports 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition, 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars      i      Dollars 

and  food  animals   . 

181,194,863 

230,358,230 

103,401,553  '      99,899,270 

Foodstuffs   partly    or    wholly 

prepared         .... 

172,006,501 

196,100,008 

282,016,883 

318,838,493 

Crude    materials    for    use    in 

manufacturing 

511,362,140 

555,986,041 

713,018,206 

722,988,839 

Manufactures  for  further  use 

in  manufacturing  . 

287,785,652 

293,739,134 

309,151,989       348,109,524 

Manufactures    ready  for    con- 

sumption       .... 

361,422,180 

360,018,963 

598,367,852  \    672.268,163 

Miscellaneous    .... 

13,454,769 
1,527,226,105 

17,001,958 

7,592,542  ,        8,155,539 

Total      .... 

1,653,264,934 

2,013,549,025    2,170,319,828 

(305,445.2211.) 

(330,652,987^.) 

(402,709,805/.)  (434,063,905/.) 

Chief  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912  : — 


1911-12 

Dollars 

1911-12 

Dollars 

Breadstuffs      .... 

123,979,715 

Instruments  for  scientific  pur- 

Cotton, unmanufactured 

565,849,271 

poses    

13,526,802 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

156,260,876 

Carriages,  cars,  other  vehicles 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 

and parts  of  cycles 

42,633,303 

tures  of,  not  including  ore . 

268,154,262 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  . 

19,458,050 

Mineral  oils     . 

112,472,100 

Fish 

1  8,640,938 

Copper,  and  mannfactui-es  of 

117,082,784 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

!l4,975,449 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of  . 

96,782,186 

Fibres,  vegetable,  and  textile 

; 

Animals 

15,447,987 

grasses,  manufactures  of    . 

9,898,528 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

48,305,042 

Sugar  and  molasses 

7,204,763 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

60,756,772 

India-rubber,     manufactures 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

50,769,511 

of 

12,822,918 

Coal 

52,648,750 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  &c. 

6,679,692 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

28,228,705 

Paints,  &.C 

7,072,617 

Vegetable  oils 

26,908,931 
35,640,005 

Wool,  manufactures  of  . 

3,241,385 

Agricultural  implements 

Household  and  personal  effects 

8,230,470 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

Coit'ee,  green    .... 

6,864,668 

medicines     .... 

25,117,217 

Explosives      .... 

5,050,^58 

Naval  stores    .... 

26,754,987 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of  . 

8,880,942 

Fruits,  including  nuts    . 

30,963,638 

Soap 

4,536,028 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax 

8,123,486 

M  usicalinstruments 

3,606,936 

Fertilizers 

10,873,908 

Hops 

4,648,505 

Seeds       

2,898,802 

COMMERCE 

The  leading  imports  into  the  United  States  were  :- 
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1911-12 


Sugar         .... 
Hides  and  Skins 
Clieiiiieals,  drugs  and  dj  es 
Coffee        .... 
Silk,  unmanufactured 
Cotton,  manufactures  of 
India  -  rubber,       guttapercha 

and  substitutes,  crude 
Fibres,  vegetable,  and  textile 

grasses,  manufactures  of 
Silk,  manufactures  of 
Diamonds  and  other  precious 

stones,  and  imitations  of 
Leather,     and     manufactures 

of 

Spirits,     malt     liquors,     and 

wines  .... 
Copper,  manufactures  of 
Furs,  and  manufactures  of 

Tea 

Earthen,     stone     and     china 

ware       .... 
Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Fish 

Oils 


Dollars 


115,515,079 

102,496,327 
92,029,(525 

117,826,543 
69,541,672 
65,152,785 

102,941,901 

59,659,843 
27,204,304 

41,297,759 

16,166,706 

19,334,605 
35,843,537 
25,872,227 
18,207,141 

9,997,698 
20,217,581 
14,553,347 
31,348,602 


1911-12 


Toys 

Fibres,  vegetable,  and  textile 

grasses,  unmanufactured 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of 
Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 

of 
Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat 

&c.,  unmanufactured  . 
Fruits,  including  nuts    . 
Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs 
Wool,  hair  of  the  cauiel,  goat 

&c.,  manufactures  of  . 
Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 
Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude    . 
Glass  and  glassware 
Coal,  bituminous     . 
Paper,    aud    manufacture.* 
Meat  and  dairy  products 
Vegetables 
Breadstutls 
Copi)er  ore 
Metal,  and 

N.E.S.  . 
Seeds 
Fertilizers 


manufactures  of 


Dollars 


7,893,582 

34,462,866 
52,502,131 

26,676,056 

33,078,342 
45,377,269 
46,214,19S 

14,912,619 

37,389,376 

15,931,556 

6,210,625 

3,711,479 

17,300,349 

13,774,560 

18,544,873 

18,529,764 

6,631,378 

5,968,067 
25,641,172 
10,046,728 


The  customs  duties  collected  on  merchandise  imported  for  consumption 
amounted  in  1910-11  to  309,965,692  dollars;  and  in  1911-12  to  304,899,366 
dollars. 

Imports  and  exports  by  countries  : — 


Countries 

Imports  of  Merchandise 
from 

Domestic  and  foreign 
Exports  to 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

United  Kingdom 
Germany  . 
France     . 
Belgium  . 
Netherlands     . 
Italy         .        . 
Spain 

Dollars 

261,289,106 

163,242,560 

115,414,784 

37,084,743 

32,926,492 

47,334,809 

19,784,998 

25,652,299 

8,532,422 

8,009,490 

16,958,099 

11,004,164 

7,015,858 

7,540.440 

3,133,049 

3,244,947 

Dollars 

272,940,700 

171,380,380 

124,548,458 

41,677,418 

35,568,436 

48,028,529 

21,931.434 

23,958,697 

9,521,755 

8,251,718 

16,713,794 

20,666,923 

6,200,190 

9,852,709 

3,823,366 

4,520,819 

Dollars 

576,613,974 

287,495,814 

135,271,648 

45,016,622 

96,103,769 

60,580,766 

25,061,916 

704,808 

7,973,820 

7,356,405 

19,514,787 

23,524,267 

2,669,910 

2,536,141 

627,320 

17,220,811 

Dollars 

564,372.186 

306,959,021 

135,388,851 

51,387,618 

103,702,859 

65,261,268 

25,057,490 

855,355 

9,451,011 

8,331,723 

22,388,930 

21,515,660 

2,765,654 

2,597,239 

966,641 

20,731,283 

Sweden    . 

Norway    . 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Portugal . 

Turkey     .        . 

Greece 

All  other  Europe 

Total  Europe 

) 

j    768,167,760 

819,585,326 

1,308,275,778 

1,. 841,732,789 
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Countries 


Canada  and  Newfoundland  and 

Labrador  . 
Mexico  . 
All  other  N.  America 

Total  N.  America 

Brazil    . 

Venezuela 

Argentina 

Colombia 

Chile     . 

Guianas 

All  other  S.  America 

Total  S.  America 

British  East  Indies 

Japan    . 

China    . 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Hongkong    . 

Turkey  in  Asia     . 

All  other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

British  Oceania  . 
Philippine  Islands 
All  other  Oceania 

Total  Oceania 

British  Africa 
Turkey  in  Africa  . 
All  other  Africa    . 

Total  Africa  . 

Total 


Imports 


1910-11  1911-12 


Dollars 

102,244,353 

57,450,111 

145,802,329 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Exports 


Dollars 

110.094,590 

65,915,313 

158,062,136 


305,496,793       334,072,039 


100,867,184 
7,635,256 

29,090,732 
8,994,460 

19,941,000 
1,503,704 

14,511,414 


123,881,644 
10,657,989 
29,b47,016 
11,219,481 
20,164,84S 
2,214,333 
17,104,005 


182,623,750     \  215,089,316 


72,633,824 
78,527,496 
3,227,503 
9,934,163 
2,718,315 
10,150,372 
5,258,057 


83,252,523 

80,607,469 

29,573,732 

13,825,506 

3,114,691 

9,356,217 

5,738,112 


213,449,730       225,468,250 


11,794,504 

17,400,398 

1,079,550 


12,137,299 

23,257,199 

1,069,617 


30,274,452     i     86,464,115 


3,556,688 

21,744,101 

1,912  831 


27,213,620 


il,527,226,105 


3,534,123 

17,552,699 

1,499,066 


1910-11 


Dollars 

274,410,395 

61,281,715 

121,367,069 


1911-12 


Dollars 

333,843,616 

52,847,129 

130,146,852 


457,059,179 

27,240,146 
3,791,620 

43,918,511 
4,905,934 

12,044,578 
2,860,754 

14  133,351 


516,837,597 

34,678,081 
4,703,605 

53,158,179 
5,748,859 

15,491.846 
2,829,972 

16,699,909 


108,894,894     I  132,310,451 


11,937,796 
36,721,409 
19,287,836 
3,213,.598 
7,7.06,138 
1,403,912 
5,101,639 


85,422,428 

45,586,890 

19,723,113 

750,810 


18,797,592 

53,478,046 

24,361,199 

3,209.0^7 

10,333,543 

1,200,929 

6,081,259 

117,461,635 

47,365,867 

23,736,133 

834,513 


66,060,813 

15,-523,852 
2,114,596 
5,968,659 


71,936,.513 

16,297,603 
1,790,248 
5,955,573 


22,585,888  |      23,607,107         24,043,424 


1,653,264,934  2,049,320,199      2,201,322,409 


Thus,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  2814  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  aloUe,  while  17 '11 
per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  tha'u  country. 

The  quantities  and  vahies  of  the  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  maize  imports 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  were  as  follows  in  each  of  five 
years  according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Wheat-Flour 

Maize 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

cwt. 
20,696,900 
27,123,400 
15,504,100 
10,948,900 
12,939,229 

£ 

8,089,883 
11,450,.396 
6,958,106 
4,757,179 
5,249,076 

cwt. 

9,324,554 
9,781,829 
6,929,011 
5,123,780 
5,116,411 

£ 

4,741,382 
5,369,406 
3,988,223 
2,885,602 
2,697,066 

cwt. 

14,964,100 
6,661,300 
7,069,175 
5,197,500 

10,437,200 

£ 

.    3,918,017 
2,015,701 
2,237,670 
1,552,219 
2,712,806 

SHLPPING    AND    NAVIGATION 
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Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 


Quantity,    cwts. 
Value       .        £. 


1907 

15,621,197 
46,911,291 


1908 


1909 


14,178,555    I    14,647,186 
39,286,262        41,174,869 


1910 


13,126,150 

48,793,678 


1911 


10,823,878  1 
48,847,303 


1  Centals  of  100  lbs. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  othei   ini])ortant  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  the  last  2  years  : — 


• 

1910 

1911                           — 

1910 

1911 

Cattle      . 

Bacon 

Hams 

Fresh  beef 
Lard 
Leather   . 

£. 

2,578,285 
4,453,293 
2,329,52'i 
1,070,299 
4,201,013 
4,057,282 

£ 
3,056,499      Machinery 
5,067,533       Copper     . 
2,712,287      Paraffin  wax    . 

397,601      Petroleum 
4,014,648      Tobacco  . 
3,828,990      Fish 

£ 

2.287,702 
2,568,235 
871,763 
3,745,903 
2,815,028 
1,021  358 

£ 
2,894,271 
3,027,039 

617,816 
3,370,982 
3,278,383 

702,786 

Leading   articles   exported   from   the   United    Kingdom  to  the    United 
States : — 


Year 

Iron 

Cotton  Goods 

Linen  Goods 

Woollen  Goods 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

£ 

4,149,918 
1,957,044 
2,572,904 
3,177,708 
1,787,069 

£ 
4,421,800 
2,831,819 
4,096,702 
3,587,623 
3,799,707 

£ 
3,876,824 
2,806,296 
4.203,037 
4, 336, 786 
3,862,808 

£ 

1,556,669 
1,024,338 
1,601,293 
1,776.049 
1,285,892 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of  merchandise) 
is  divided  as  follows  in  1911-12  among  the  various  coasts  and  frontiers  in 
the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total: — Atlantic  Coast,  65*60;  Gulf  Coast, 
14-42;  Mexican  Border  Ports,  1-29;  Pacific  Coast,  6*20;  North  Boundary, 
11-93;  Interior  Ports,  -56. 

The  percentage  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  : — New  York,  46*50  ; 
Boston,  5*16;  Philadelphia..  3-99;  Baltimore,  3*08;  Galveston,  5*77; 
New  Orlean.s,  5-81;    San  Francisco,  2-81. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  largely  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  classed 
as  follows  for  1912  : — Sailing  vessels  (exclusive  of  canal  boats  and  barges), 
7,582  of  1,538,847  tons;  steam  vessels,  14,265  of  5,179,858  tons;  total 
(including  canal  boats  and  barges),  26,528  vessels  of  7,714,183  tons. 

Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  the  whale 
fisheries,  the  aggregate  was  in  1912,  932,101  tons,  .showing  an  increase  of 
59,430  tons  on  1911  ;  while  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  the  totaL  in  1912  was  6,782,682  tons,  or 
16,563  tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipping  was  distributed  thus  (June  30,  1912) : — 
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Grand 
Divisions 


Atlantic  &  Gulf. 
Porto  Rico  .  . 
Pacific  Coast 
Hawaii  .  .  . 
Northern  Lakes 
Western  Rivers. 


Total,  1011 


Sailing  Vessels 


No. 

6,599 
89 

579 
12 

303 


7,582 


Tons 
1,026,631 

7,032 
271,013 

9,057 
225,114 


Steam  Vessels 


No.        Tons      No 
7,677  1,864,762    214 

14 1  909 

2,583i    592,507 

35;      12,437 
2,269, 2,-575, 914j  451 
1,687;    133,329    — 


Canal  ^^oatsi       Barges 


Total 


Tons 
24,359 


48,208 


1,538,847 


14,265'5,179,858|  665    72,567 


No.     Tons      No.       Tons 
2,3841709,773  16,874  3,625,525 
103         7,941 


1,0921  99,799 

344  100,688 
196!  12,651 


4,016 


922,911 


4,254:    963,319 

47!      21,494 

3,3672,949,924 

1,883     145,980 


26,528  7,714,183 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  ithere  were  built :— Sailing 
vessels,  95  of  21,221  tons;  steam  vessels,  1,051  of  153,493  tons;  canal 
boats,  27  of  2,978  tons,  and  barges,  332  of  54,977  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  on  June  30,  1912,  was  5,179,858  steam  and  2,534,325 
other  than  steam  : — 


— 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Entered  :— 
American 

No. 

15,001 

Tonnage 

8,888,459 

31,347,347 

No. 

15,083 
20,859 

Tonnage 

9,692,770 

32,982,219 

No. 
16,249 
20,777 

Tonnage 
11,257,098 

Foreign  . 

20,191 

34,900,973 

Total    . 

35,192 

40,235,806 

35,942 

42,674,989 

37,026 

46,158,071 

Cleared : — 
American 
Foreign  . 

14,527 
20,076 

8,808,603 
30,897,255 

14,640 
20,694 

9,753,463 
32,683,684 

15,926 
20,808 

11,703,467 
34,713,445 

Total    . 

34,603 

39,705,858 

35,334 

42,437,147 

36,734 

46,416,912 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was  as  follows  :— 


Ports 

Entered 

Cleared 

Tons 

Tons 

Passaniaquoddj',  Me. 

311,985 

363,694 

Portland,  Me.    . 

450,735 

434,254 

Boston,  Mass.  . 

2,948,244 

1,872,493 

New  York,  N.Y. 

13,673,765 

13, .549, 138 

Philadelpiiia.  Pa. 

2,700,193 

2,187,408 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1,192,037 

1,489,400 

Newport  New.s,  Va   . 

367,920 

542,145 

Norfolk    and    Ports- 

mouth, Va.     . 

459,237 

1,027,172 

Charleston.  S.  C. 

261,398 

116,.555 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

47,914 

;      137,356 

Savannah,  Ga. 

408,893 

i      738,832 

Key  West,  Fla. 

475,212 

'      465,221 

1 

Ports 


Pensacola,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Pearl  River,  Miss.    . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Galveston, Tex. 
San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
Northern  Border  and 

Lake  Ports    . 
All  other  ports 


Total 


Entered 

Cleared 

Tons 

Tons 

430,262 

514,791 

7.S7,091 

784.193 

287,903 

326,283 

2,214,681 

2,360,043 

1,025,257 

1,349,347 

928,289 

1,154,942 

1  2,498,1.50 

2,857,818 

11,498,985 

11,710,894 

3.239,920 

2,434,927 

46,168,071   46,416,912 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  by  ports  of  the  shipping  entered 
auii  cleared  in  1911  and  1912  ; — 


Internal  communications 
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E 

Tonnage 
1911 

22,947,853 

5,400,269 
4,109,501 
10,217,866 

atered 

Tonnage 
1912 

Cleared 

Tonnage 
1911 

Tonnage 
1912 

Atlantic  ports 
Gulf  ports     . 
Pacific  ports . 
Northern  Lake  ports    . 
Mexican  Border    . 

24,005,037 
6,100,228 
4,553,821 

11,498,985 

22,162,497 
5,824.484 
4,311,632 

10,138,534 

23,371,642 
6,441,926 
4,891,151 

11,710,894 
1,299 

Total  . 

42,674,USy 

46,158,071 

42,437,147 

46,416,912 

According    to    nationality   the    vessels    entered   and   cleared  at  United 
States  ports  in  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  were  as  follows  : — 


Flag 


American 

Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch . 

French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 


Entered 


Tons 

11,257,098 

312,243 
349,836 
22,959,975 
242,343 
431,269 
984,796 
966,927 
3,981,811 
753,469 
351,868 


Cleared 


Tons 
11,703,467 

313,144 
339,273 
22,898,705 
243,597 
436,826 
962,547 
956,303 
4,030,881 
767,144 
234,318 


Flag 


Norwegian  . 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Other  Foreign 


Entered 


Tons 

2,674,335 

9.402 

114,076 

436,802 

75,261 

256,560 


Cleared 


Total  Foreign      34,900,973 
American  and 


Foreign 


Tons 

2,654,305 

9,938 

109,804 

408,726 

77,393 

270,546 


34,713,445 


46,168,071       46,416,912 


Of  the  total  foreign  trade  conducted  in  vessels  in  1910-11  only  87  per 
cent,  in  value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
proportion  in  1859  was  66  "9  per  cent. 


Internal  Communications. 

According  to  Poor's  Railway  Manual,  the  extent  of  railways  in  operation 
in  1830  was  23  miles  ;  it  rose  to  52,922  miles  in  1870  ;  to  166,703  miles  in 
1890;  in  1900,  194,262;  in  1907,  228,128;  in  1908,  232,046;  in  1909, 
238,356,  including  railroads  constructed  prior  to  1909,  and  reported  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  1910,  242,107  ;  in  1911,  246,573. 

The  mileage  of  railways  in  1911,  not  including  double  track,  sidings,  or 
spurs,  is  divided  among  the  several  groups  of  States  as  folloAvs  : — New 
England  States,  8,033  miles;  Middle  Atlantic,  24,430  miles;  Central 
Northern,  45,995  miles  ;  South  Atlantic,  28,377  miles;  Gulf  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  23,131  miles  ;  South-Western,  52,588  miles  ;  North- Western,  40,008 
miles  ;  Pacific,  24,010  miles.     The  ordinarj'-  gauge  is  4  ft,  8J-in. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  railway's  (stock,  funded  and  unfunded  debt) 
in  1911  was  19,990,194  dollars.  For  1911  the  gross  earnings  were 
2,848,968,965  dollars,  and  the  net  earnings,  903,219,137  dollars. 

In  1910  the  track  mileage  of  electric  railways  was  40,088  miles. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  United  States  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had,  in  1910-11,  219,219  miles  of 
line,  1,487,345  miles  of  wire,   and  24,926  oflaces  ;   the  number  of  messages 

E   E 
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sent  in  1911  was  77,780,732,  not  including  messages  sent  over  leased  wires 
or  under  railroad  contracts  ;  the  receipts,  37,158,989  dollars  ;  expenses, 
30,053,632  dollars;  and  profits,  7,105,357  dollars. 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  business  of  another  important  company  ; 
the  figures  of  the  table  do  not  represent  the  operations  of  one  company,  but 
the  aggregation  of  the  figures  of  many  companies  which  have  traffic  contracts 
with  or  go  to  make  up  the  telegraph  system  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
"American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company"  ("Bell  Telephone 
System") :  — 


Operating  Companies 

Exchanges 

Total  miles  of  exchange  service  wire 

Total  circuits 

Total  employees  .... 
Total  subscribers  .... 
Length  of  wire  operated  .  miles 
Instruments  in  hands  of  licensees 
under  rental  at  beginning  of  year 
number 
Capital  of  Companies  .  dollars 
Gross  earnings         .        .  ,, 

Net  earnings!  ...  ,, 


1909 

1910         : 

5,043 

1 
4,968 

8,098,079 

8,675,474 

1,668,211 

1,829,942 

98,533 

104,956 

3,215,245 

3,588,247 

9,830,718 

10,480,026 

7,047,023 

8,338,648 

180.587.000 

256,475,300 

27,898,970 

32,761,341 

18,121,707 

23,095,389 

1911 


1912 


4,933 

5,014 

9,678.218 

10.872,101 

2,082,960 

2,306,360 

120,311 

128,439 

4,030,608 

4,474,171 

11,642,212 

12,932,615 

9,231,298  '    10,059,603 

263,835,000     318,427,500 

35,3.^8,329  |    36,970,230 

26,855,898  !    27,733,200 


1  After  deducting  interest. 
The  postal  business   of   the    United    States   was   as   follows 


Fiscal  Year 
ending 
June  30 

Pieces  of  Mail 

handled  in 

Railway  Mail 

Service 

Registered 

Cases  and 

other 

single  pieces 

in  R.M.S. 

Rotary  locked 

registered 

pouches 

and  sacks 

handled 

in   R.M.S. 

Total 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

22,601,925,430 
24,689,223,935 

57,576,056 
69,032,627 
72.583,898 
70,888,085 

3,829,6.58 
5,111,829 
6,597,298 
6,167,929 

22,663,331,144 
24,763,368,391 

Money  orders  issued  (1911-1912)  :— 

Dollars 
.     85,286,380  1  amounting  to  594, 901, 623 


Domestic 
International 


Total 


3,708,773  2 
88,995,153 


86,095,404 
680,997,028 


There  are  (1912)  58,729  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
during  the  year  1911-1912  was  248,525,450  dollars  ;  total  receipts, 
246,744,015  dollars  ;  excess  of  expendituie,  1,785,523  dollars. 

1  This  number  includes  747,108  orders,  amounting  to  11,564,(519  dollars,  payable  in 
Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Mexico,  New- 
foundland, Philippine  Islands,  Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
Jamaica,  Martinique,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  Virgin  Islands.  Such  orders  are  drawn  on  domestic  money  order  forms. 

-  This  number  does  not  include  orders  drawn  on  domestic  forms  for  paymeui  in 
the  countries  named  above  in  paragraph  1. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  monetary  system  is  monometallic,  and  has  been  so  since  1873,  gold 
Leing  the  standard. 

The  Act  of  February  28,  1878,  commonly  known  as  the  Bland- Allison 
Act,  required  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary''  of  the  Treasury  of  silver  bullion 
at  the  market  price  of  silver  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  dollars  or  more  than 
4,000,000  dollars  worth  per  month,  the  same  to  be  coined  as  fast  as  so  pur- 
chased into  silver  dollars.  378,166,793  silver  dollars  were  coined  under  the 
Bland- Alison  Act.  The  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act, 
required  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  hue  silver  monthly,  which  was 
paid  for  in  Treasury  notes  issued  as  the  silver  was  purchased.  The  total 
amount  of  silver  purchased  under  this  Act  from  August  13,  1890,  to 
November  1,  1893,  date  of  repeal  of  ttie  purchasing  clause,  was  168,674, 682 
five  ounces,  costing  155,931,002  dollars,  the  coinage  value  of  which  was 
218,084,438  in  silver  dollars.  From  the  bullion  purchased  under  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1890,  there  were  coined  to  December  31,  1901,  149,710,163  silver 
dollars.  Under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  for  re-coinage  of  trade  dollars, 
5,078,472  silver  dollars  were  coined,  making  a  total  of  532,955,428  standard 
silver  dollars  coined  from  March  1,  1878,  to  December  31,  1901. 

The  following  metallic  and  paper  money  was  in  the  United  States  on 
December  2,  1912  :  — 


Description  of  money 


Gold  coin  (including  bullion  in  Treasury) . 
Gold  certificates  (law  of  March  3,  1863) 
.Standard  silver  dollars        .... 
Silver  certificates   (Bland  Act,   February 

28,  1878) 

Subsidiary  silver 

Treasury  notes  (Sherman  Act  of  July  14, 

1890) 

U.S.  notes  ("Greenbacks"  of   1862  and 

1863) 

National  bank  notes 

Total 


In  the  United 
States 

Dollars 

1,867,348,261 

500,465,020 


173,340,756 

2,813,000 

346,681,016 
750,185,776 


In  Treasury    In  Circulation 


Dollars 
177,795,980 
126,588,360 

1,696,226 

9,572,337 
19,300,084 

8,440 

5,824,179 
27,800,403 


3,705,833,829  :    368,556,009 


Dollars 

621,206,112 

971,757,809 

74,190,794 

480,035,663 
154,040,672  ] 

■i 
fj.  2,804,560  j 

340,856,837 
722,385,373 


3,337,277,820 


The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints  in  six   calendar  years  wa.s  as 
follows,  in  dollars  : — 


— 

1907 

1908 

131,638,632 

12,391,777 

1,468,739 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Gold  . 

Silver. 
Minor. 

131,907,490 

13,178,436 

3,042,126 

88,776,908 
8,087,852 
1,756,389 

104,723,735 
3,740,468 
3,036,929 

56,176,822 
6,457,301 
3,156,726 

17,498,522 
7,340,995 
2,577,386 

Total 

148,128,052 

145,499,148 

98,621,149 

111,501,132 

65,790,849 

27,416,903 

The  note  issue  of  each  of  the  national  banks  is  by  law  more  than  covered 
by  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  The  amount  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  was,  on  Ncs  ember 
30,  1908,  715,560,170  dollars.  The  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
national  banks,  7,397  in  number,  September  4,  1912,  were  : — 
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Resources 

Dollars 

Liabilities 

Dollars 

Loans  and  discounts  . 

6,040,841,241 

Capital  stock 

1,046,012,580 

U.  S.  and  other  bonds  de- 

Surplus fund,  <kc. 

943,756,627 

posited    .... 

802,793,516 

National  Bank   Notes    out- 

U.S. tu  other  bonds  on  hand 

7,804,070 

standing    .... 

713,823,118 

Securities,  (fee.     . 

], 039,986,552 

Due  to  banks,  National  and 

Due  fiom  banks,  &c.  . 

1,453,069,557 

State,  and  reserve  agents . 

1,648,188,983 

Various  cash  items     . 

381,952,023 

Due  to  Savings  banks,  &c. 

529,299,679 

Specie,  legal  tender  notes  . 

895,951,094 

Individual  deposits 

5,891,670,007 

Other  resources  . 

341,002,677 

U.S.  deposits,  &c. 

53,227,328 

Various          .... 

131,422,438 

Total  . 

10,963,400,760 

Total 

10,963,400,760 

Kesources  and  Liabilities  of  t^tate.  Savings,  Private  iiauks,  and  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  including  tliel.sland  Possessions,  as  shown  by  reports  obtained 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1912  : —  


Resources 


13,381 
State  Banks 


Loans  on    real        Dollars 
estate    .         .     572,934,870 

Loans  on  other 
collateral  se- 


29 


563,942,28i-ll 


4, 330, 539  •41 


curity   . 
Other  loans  audi 

discounts  .!  1,379, 585, 928 
Overdrafts  .  32,860,093 
United    States 

bonds    . 
State,    county,] 

&   municipal 

bonds   .        . j 
Railroad  bonds 

and  stock 
Bonds  of  other 

public  service! 

corporations . 
Other     stocks, 

bonds,  (fee.    . 
Due  from  other 

banks  and 

bankers 
Real        estate. 

furniture.  A-c.  i  138,428,757 
Checks  and: 

ot  her  cash| 

items  .  .;2  77,752,880 
Cash  on  hand  .'  241,756,724 
Other  resourcesl      18,550,760' 


81,967,470 
71,549,647 

53,609,977 
130,339,491 


530,}  61, 901-29 


Total 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  . 

Surplus  fund    . 

Other  u  n  d  i- 
vided  profits 

Dividends    un- 
paid 

Individual    de- 
posits   . 

Due    to    ether 
banks  &  ban 
kers 

Other  liabilitiet 


3,897,770,826-71 


459,067,206 
177,307,042 

9-],0i'.6,902 

829,045 

2,919,977,897 


142,644,643 
103,878,088 


Total 


.  3,897.770,826-71 


1,922 
Savings 
Banks 


1,116 
Private 
Banks 


1,251 
Loan  &  Trust 
[    Companies 


17,094 

Total 

Banks 


Dollars 

2,087,677,677 


90 


-240,472,906- 

259,374,577- 
1,978,070-99 

29,031,138-45 


776,431,140 
794,083,005 

143,565,265 
179,809,612 

258,280,430 
1  80,830,846 


2  4,594.881 
45,452,063 
21,141,671 


4,922,7-23.290  63 


76,871.811' 
2fc0,036,025' 

89,595,370 

262,835 

4,451,5.55,687 


10,181,417 
14,220,142 


4,922, 723,-290 -63 


Dollars     \        Dollars        j  Dollars 

39,531,511-77     526,509,702-691  3,226,653,762 


65 


19,775,745-64  l,279,983,539-16i  2,10i,l74,475-GS 

68,106,577-60!    900,350,885-96   2,607,417,968-82 

-94 


2,370,427-641 
422,117-74! 


4,397,620-37 
5,985,094-39 


2,436,189 -391  202,293,176-75 

1,424,808-27'  880,190,967-79 

l,986,993-67i  212,869,282-55 

7,843,349-261  419,789,848-91 


41,606,212' 
39,768,890' 

1,063,127,977 
1,247,248,428' 

412,031,519 
737,782,302' 


29,446,992-36'    601,143,611'33j  1,419,032,935 

i  I 

114,'216,502-191  159,779,-215-94;      393,255,322 


845,456 
7.450,404 
1,083,320 


572  51,6-23,979' 
38!  282,151,463 
9i       80,375,993 


84  134,816,556 
26  576,810,655 
13       121,151,745 


196,940,397-42  5,107,444,382-2714,124,878,897-03 


22,348.040 
9,333,680 

4,250,634 

74,638 

152,494,018 


■33j    418,985,771 
•83!    424,313,939 


77,      977,27-2,830 
OS!      890,990,687 


•46!    136,428,039-39       324,340,946 

•22i  850,048-81  2,016,567 

i 
•90:^,074,578,238-92  11,198,606,443 


1,707,13916:    299,938,456-82'      454,471,657' 
6,731,645-521    152,349,8S748!      277,179,763 


l«6,940,397-42  5,107,444,382-27  14,124,878,897-03 


1  Includes  banking  house. 


-  Includes  exchanges  for  cleai-ing  house. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  dollar  of  100  cents  is  of  the  par  value  of  49  •326?.,  or  4*8665  dollars  to 
the  pound  sterling. 

The  monetary  unit,  in  accordance  with  the  monetary  law  of  March  14, 
1900,  is  the  gold  dollar  of  25  "8  grains  (or  1*6718  gramme)  '900  fine.  The 
Govei'nment  undertakes  to  maintain  parity  between  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
a  fund  of  150,000,000  dollars  in  gold  has  been  established  for  the  repayment 
of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  in  gold  at  sight. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10  and  5-doHar  pieces  called  double 
eagles,  d^w^  half -eagles.  The  eagle  weighs  258  grains  or  16  71818  grammes 
•900  fine,  and  therefore  contains  232*2  grains  or  15 '0464  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  weighs  412  "5  grains  or  26^730  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  371  "25  grains  or  24  ^057  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Subsidiary 
silver  coins  contain  347^22  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar. 

British  weights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester gallon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  standards. 
They  are  : — 

Wine  Gallon   =   0 •83333  gallon. 

Ale  Gallon       -   1^01695      ,, 

Bushel        .      =   0 '9692  imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  Genital,  of  100  pounds,  is  used  ;  the  short 
ton  contains  2.000  lbs,  ;  the  long  ton,  2,240  lbs. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain, 

Ambassador. — Walter  Hines  Page  (1913). 

Secretary  of  Embassy. — Irwin  B.  Laughlin. 

Second  Secretary. — William  Penn  Cresson. 

Third  Secretary. — Hallett  Johnson. 

Naval  Attache. — Com.  Powers  Symington,  U.S.N. 

Military  Attache. — Major  George  0.  Squier,  U.S.A. 

Consul -General  {London). — John  L.  Griffiths 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Biistol,  Burslem,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Edinburgh 
Glasgow,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,    Plymouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States. 
Ambassador. — Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  G.C.A^.O.,  K.C.ALG.     Appointed 

November  14,  1912. 

Councillor. — Alfred  Mitchell  Innes. 

Secretaries. — A.  Kerr  Clark  Kerr,  and  Lord  Eustace  Percy. 

Naval  Attache. — Capt.  Heathcote  S.  Grant,  R.N. 

Military  Attache. — Lieut. -Col.  Moreton  F.  Gage. 

Consul- General  at  New  York. — Courtenay  Walter  Bennett,  CLE. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston 
(V.C.),  Chicago,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Portland  (Oregon), 
New  York,  San  Francisco  (C.G.),  Savannah,  St.  Louis  (C),  Mobile 
(N.G.),  Astoria  (V.C),  Port  Townsend  (V.C),  Seattle  (V.C), 
Tacoma  (V.C),  Portland  (Maine)  (V.C),  Newport  News  (V.C),  Norfolk 
(V.C),  Los  Angeles  (V.C),  San  Diego  (V.C),  Denver  (V.C),  Fernandina 
(V.C),  Jacksonville  (V.C),  Key  West  (V.C),  Pensacola  (V.C),  Port  Tampa 
(V.C),   Brun.swick  (V.C),  Darien  (V.C),  Duluth  (V.C),  St    Paul  (V.C) 
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Biloxi  (V.C),  Kansas  City  (V.C),  Omalia  (V.C),  Wilmington  N.C.  (V.C.), 
Nome  (V.C),  Washington,  D.C.  (V.C),  Honolulu  (C),  Detroit  (V.C), 
Gulfport  (V.O.),  Cincinnati  (V.C),  Cleveland  (V.C),  Pittsburg  (V.C), 
Providence  (V.C),  Beaufort  (V.C),  Sabine  Pass  (V.C),  Richmond  (V.C), 
Grays  Harbor  (V.C),  Astora  (V.C). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 

United   States. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  official  iniblications  of  the  United  States  are  in  general  issued  by  the  Government 
Departments  and  Bureaus  concerned  :  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Geological  Survey  (Statistical  De]uirti)ient),  the  Mint,  the 
Comptroller  of  tlie  Currency,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coniiiiissinn,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Navy  Dei)artment,  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Abbott  (L.),  America  in  the  Making.     New  Haven  and  London,  1912. 

Abbott  {W.  J.),  Naval  History  of  the  United  States.     New  York,  1897. 

Adams  (Henry),  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  9  vols.  New  York  and 
London,  1891. 

Avprij  (E.  M.),  A  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People.  Vols.  1-7.  Cleveland 
and  London,  1008  and  1912. 

American  Statesmen  Series.     About  38  vols.     Boston,  1880-1007. 

Baedeker's  United  States  with  Excursions  into  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska. 
4th  ed.     Leipzig,  1909. 

J5ancro/i  (George).  History  of  the  United  States.    New  ed.    6  vols.    8.     London,  1882. 

Brj/ce  (James),  Tiie  American  Commonwealth.     2  vols.     New  ed.     London,  1911. 

Callahan  (J.  M.),  American  Relations  in  tlie  Pacific  and  the  F;ir  Fast,  1874-1900. 
Ballimore,  1901. 

Carson  (H.Jj.),  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     Philadelphia,  1S91. 

Chancellor  (W.  E.),  American  Schools :  their  Administration  and  Supervision. 
London,  100"). 

Channing  (E.),  The  United  States  of  America,  1765-1865.  London,  1896.— A  History  of 
the  United  States.  Vols.  1-3.  New  York,  1905,  1908  and  191-2.— Channing  (p].)  and 
Hart  (A.    B.),  Guide  to  tlie  Study  of  American  History,     Boston,  1805. 

Chajiman  (S.  J.),  History  of  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.     London,  1899. 

Coman  (Katharine).  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West.    New  York,  1912. 

Gurtis(G.  T.),  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1854-58. 
2  vols. 

Dewey  (D.  R.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    London,  1902. 

Donaldson  (T.),  The  Public  Domain  :  its  History,  with  Statistics,  ifec.     8.     Washington. 

Epochs  of  American  History.     3  vols.     Revised  ed.,  1905. 

Fairlie  (J.  A.),  The  National  Administrntion  of  the  United  States.  London,  1905. 
— Municipal  Administration.     New  Y'ork,  1901. 

Fiske  (John),  American  Political  Ideas.  8.  New  York,  1885.— The  Critical  Period  in 
American  History,  1788-1789.  8.  London,  18SS.— Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 
8.  Boston,  1890.— The  American  Revolution.  2  vols.  London,  1897.— Old  Virginia  and 
her  Neighbours.  2  vols.  London,  1897.— The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America, 
London,  1890. — New  France  and  New  England.     2  vols.     1903. 

Ford  (H.  J.),  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  American  Politics.     London,  1898. 

Fosttr  (J.  W.),  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient.  Boston,  1903.— A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy,  1776-1876.     Boston,  1900. 

Foster  (R.),  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Historical  and 
Juridical.    London,  1896.    (In  progress.) 

Goodnow  {¥.  J.),  Principles  of  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
1905. — Municipal  Home  Rule. 

Qrinnel  (G.  B.),  The  North  American  Indians  of  To-day.     London,  1900. 

Hadley  (A.  T.),  Tlie  Education  of  the  American  Citizen.     New  York,  1901. 

Harper's  Encyclopadia  of  United  States  History.  2  vols.  New  York  and  London, 
1902. 

Hart  (A.    B.),  Actual    Government    as    Applied    under    American    Conditions.     [In 
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'American  Citizen'  Series].  London.  ] 903.— Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy 
New  York,  1901.— National  Ideals  Historically  Traced.     New  Yoik  1907. 

Hart  (A.  B  ),  (editor),  The  American  Nntion :  A  History  from  Original  Sources  by 
Associated  Scholars.  27  vols.  New  York,  1904-1908.— American  History  told  by  Contem 
poraries.     4  vols.    New  York,  1897-190G. 

Ha^kin  (F.  J.),  The  Ameiican  Government.     Philadelphia  and  London,  1912. 

Henderson  (G.  F.  R.),  Stonewall  .Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War.    2  vols.  ^London, 

HendeTson(,3.  B.),  American  Diplomatic  Questions.     London,  1901. 

Hulbert  (A.  B.),  Historic  Highways  of  Amer.ca.  16  vols.  Cleveland,  Oliio.  Completed 
in  1905. 

Johnson  (W.  F.),  Four  Centuries  of  the  Panama  Canal.     New  York,  190G. 

Johnston  (Alex.),  History  of  American  Politics.  New  Y^'ork,  1898.- American  Political 
History  (ed.  by  Woodburn):  2  vols.     1905-07. 

Knox  (J.  J.),  History  of  Banking  In  the  United  States.     New  York,  1900. 

Lanman  (Charles),  Biographical  Annals  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
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See  also  tinder  Instruction,  Justice  and  Crime,  Pan2:>erism,  Defence. 
Production  and  Industry. 

ALABAMA. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Tho  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  35  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  106  members  ;  all  the 
legislators  being  elected  for  four  years. 

Governor.— YuVum^W.  O'Neal,    1911-15  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Cyrus  B.  Brown. 

The  State  is  divided  into  67  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Montgomery. 

Area  and  Population.  Area  52,250  square  miles,  of  which  710  square 
miles  is  water. 


Years. 

Population. 

White. 

Coloured. 

437,770 

678,489 
827,307 

908.275 

■ 

Total. 

PerSq 
Mile. 

1860 
1890 
1900 
1910 

.526,431 

834,528 

1,001,380 

1,228.841 

964,201 
1,-513,017 
1,828,697 
2.138,093 

18-7 
29-4 
35 -f. 
41-7 

By  sex  and  race  the  population  in  1900  was  thus  distributed  :- 


— 

White. 

Negro. 

Asiatic. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Male    .... 
Female 

507,378 
493.174 

409,287 
418,070 

61 

88 
89 

916.764 
911,933 

Total 

1,001,152 

827,307 

61 

177 

1,828,697 

The  foreign-born  numbered  14,592,  of  whom  3,634  were  German  2,347 
English,  1,792  Irish,  and  1,223  Scotch.  The  large  cities,  (1910)  Birmingham, 
132,685-;  Mobile,  51,521  ;  Montgomery  (capital),  38,136. 
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Religion,  Instruction  and  Charity.— Protestant  churches  are  in  the 
ascoiulenoy  in  the  State.  The  order  of  strength ^of  different  religious  bodies 
is :  Baptist,  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  or 
Christians. 

The  public  elementary  schools  in  1910  had  8,756  teachers,  and  424,611 
enrolled  piipils.  The  142  public  high  schools  had  450  teachers  and  9,895 
pupils  in  1911.  Tlic  six  public  normal  schools  in  1909  had  51  teachers  and 
1,390  pupils.  For  superior  and  professional  education  there  are  various 
institutions,  the  more  important  being  (for  men  and  both  sexes)  :  — 


Besun 


1831 
1S30 
1841 
1850 
1802 


Institutions 


University  of  Alabama  (State) 
Spring  Hill  College  (R.G.) 
Howard  College,  East  Lake  (Bapt.) 
Southern  University,  Greensboro'  (M.E.So.) 
St.  Bernard  College  (R.C.) 


Other  important  schools  are  the  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Tuskegee  Institute  (negro)  under 
Booker  T.  "Washington,  besides  various  special  and  technical  schools. 

Within  the  State  are  35  benevolent  institutions  (hospitals,  homes, 
orphanages,  &c.,  but  not  almshouses).  County  commissioners  make_  rules 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Indigent  and  intirm  veterans  are  pensioned, 
the  foUoAving  sums  being  authorised  :  to  the  first  class,  100  dollars  per 
annum  ;  to  the  second,  80  ;  to  the  thiitl,  60,  to  the  fourth,  50.  Relatives, 
within  certain  degrees,  are  liable  for  the  support  of  their  poor.  On 
January  1,  1905,  the  almshouses  in  Alabama  contained  771  pauper 
inmates,  of  \vhom  414  were  white  and  357  negro. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  is  derived  mostly  from  taxes  on 
property  of  all  kinds,  the  assessment  being  made  at  cash  value  for  State 
and  county  purposes  by  the  county  assessors  on  the  sworn  statements  of 
tlie  taxpayers.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  sits  as  a  board  of  review 
and  adjudges  on  objections  to  the  assessment,  the  State  being  regarded 
as  plaintiff  and  the  taxpayer  as  defendant.  The  State  tax  commission 
equalises  tax  values  throughout  the  State  and  it  alone  lias  power  to  assess 
the  franchises  and  intangible  values  of  public  utilities.  In  the  State  Board 
of  Assessment  is  vested  the  sole  power  to  as.sess  the  properties  cf  railroad 
and  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912, 
were  : — 

Dollars 

BalaneeOctober  1,  1911 7,071 

•Receipts,  1911-12 .     6,261,236 

Total 6,268,307 

Disbursements,  1911-12 6,006,255 

Balance,  September  30,  1912    ....         262,052 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  1908  <imounted  to  9,057,000  dollars.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  property  in  1907  was  255,301,787  dollars  ;  of  personal 
property,  195,397,866  dollars;  total  asses.sed  value,  450,699,653  dollars. 
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The  militia  (or  State  Troops)  consists  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infimtry  ; 
total  strength  (1909)  221  officers  and  3,093  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Alabama  is  largely  an  agricnltnral 
State;  the  farm  area  in  1910  was  20,732,312  acres,  of  which  9,693,581 
acres  Avas  improved  land  ;  the  value  of  all  farm  property  was  370,138,429 
dollars.  The  chief  crops  are  maize,  54,000,000  bushels  in  1911  ;  wheat, 
345,000  bushels  ;  oats,  3,251,146  bushels  ;  rice,  5,170  bushels.  Other 
crops  are  potatoes,  hay  and  vegetables.  Tobacco,  360,000  pounds.  Sugar 
is  largely  grown  and  manufactured.  In  1910  tlie  live-stock  comprised 
171,000  horses,  253,000  mules,  289,000  milk  cows,  528,000  other 
cattle,  178,000  sheep,  and  1,176,000  swine.  In  1910  the  area  under 
cotton  was  3,730,482  acres  ;  the  yield  was  1,221,225  bales  of  cotton,  valued 
at  883,880,000  dollars.  In  1910  there  were  3,398  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  capital  amounting  to  173,180,000  dollars,  employing  72,148 
wage-earners  who  earned  27,284,000  dollars,  used  raw  material  worth 
83,"^443, 000  dollars,  and  turned  out  products  valued  at  145,962,000  dollars. 
The  iron  and  steel  output  was  worth  21,236,000  dollars  ;  cotton  goods, 
22,212,000  dollars;  lumber  and  timber  products,  26,058,000  dollars;  other 
large  industries  being  foundry  work,  railway-car  construction,  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilisers,  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  and  of  turpentine  and  resin. 

In  1911  the  output  of  coal  was  15,021,421  sliort  tons,  A^alued  at 
19,079,949  dollars.  Of  sandstone,  marble,  and  limestone  the  output  in 
1911  was  valued  at  923,998  dollars  ;  clay  products  of  the  State  were  valued 
at  1,947,102  dollars.  Alabama  yielded  in  1910  pig  iron  to  the  amount  of 
1,617,150  long  tons  (17,379,171  dollars).  The  total  value  in  1911  of  the 
mineral  output  of  the  State  (including  pig  iron,  but  not  iron  ore)  was 
28,005,278  dollars. 

The  chief  port  of  Alabama  is  Mobile,  through  which  there  is  a  large  trade, 
The  exports  comprise  raw  cotton  (over  12,062,000  dollars  annually), 
timber,  lumber,  &c.  (6,800,000),  cereals  and  flour  (2,950,000),  and  lard 
(1,800,000),  besides  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals,  nuts,  hops,  fruit,  flax- 
seed and  oil,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  The  port  is  the  outlet  not  only  for  products 
of  Alabama,  but  for  those  of  neighbouring  States.  The  imports  at  INIobile 
are  mostly  from  Mexico  and  consist  largely  of  bananas  and  sisal  grass.  The 
harbour  channel  is  deepened  to  22J  ft. 

The  larger  rivers  in  the  State  are  navigable  (except  at  Ioav  water)  for 
several  hundred  miles  ;  the  Alabama  river  for  400  miles.  In  1910  the  i-ail- 
ways  within  the  State  had  a  length  of  5,226  miles,  exclusive  of  302  miles  of 
electric  railway. 

At  Mobile  in  1910  there  were  8  banks,  Avhose  deposits  amounted  to 
6,000,000  dollars. 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Mobile. — E.  J.  Seiders. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  varion.s  Executive  Departments  of  tlie  State. 
State  Official  and  Statistical  Register,  Biennial. 

The  British  Consular  Reports'for  the  consular  district  of  New  Orleans.     London,  annual. 
Breioer   (N.),    Alabama,    her    History,    Resources,    War    Record,    and    Public  Men, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  1872. 

Fleminq(\Y.  L.).  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama.  NewYork  and  London,  1905. 

Owen  (T.  M.),  Bibliography  of  Alabama.    Wa.shington,  1807. 

Pickett  (A.  J.),  History  of  Alabama  (Owen's  Edition).     Birmingham,  Ala.,  1900. 
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ARIZONA. 

Government. — Arizona  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Sovereign 
State  on  February  14,  1912.  The  process  of  changing  from  Territorial  to 
State  form  of  government  began  with  an  Act  passed  by  the  National  Con- 
gress, in  June,  1910,  called  the  Enabling  Act,  which  gave  permission  to 
the  people  of  Arizona  to  frame  a  Constitution  to  form  the  basis  of  State- 
hood. This  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  Unite  1  States  for  approval  before  becoming  effective.  The  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  which  consisted  of  52  elected  delegates,  met  in 
Phoenix,  October  10,  1910,  and  remained  in  sessionumtil  December  9, 1910. 
The  Constitution  v/hich  was  drafted  contained  a  provision  for  the  recall  of 
the  judiciary,  and  because  of  this  President  Taft  refused  to  approve,  except 
upon  condition  that  the  voters  of  Arizona  eliminated  the  feature  from  the 
document.  This  they  did  at  the  first  State  election,  held  December  12, 
1911,  rather  than  forfeit  Statehood.  But  having  become  a  State,  with  all 
the  attending  powers  and  privileges,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  recall  of 
the  judiciary  shall  be  restored  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  question  was 
determined  at  the  general  election  in  November,  1912. 

In  the  laws  which  the  first  State  Legislature  of  Arizona  enacted,  the 
affairs  of  State  government  are  placed  under  direct  control  of  the  people, 
who  can  at  any  time  exercise  the  machinery  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  the  Recall.  Among  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  upon  which 
the  people  voted  in  1912  was  one  giving  the  State  power  to  engage  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

The  State  Senate  consists  of  19  members,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 35.  The  State  is  represented  in  the  National  Congress  by  one  member 
of  the  lower  house  and  two  Senators. 

^owrnor.— George  W.  P.  Hunt,  1911-14  (4,000  dollars). 

Secretary. — Sidney  Osboru. 

The  State  capital  is  Phoenix  (population  in  1910,  11,134),  Tucson 
in  1910  had  13,193  inhabitants      The  State  is  divided  into  14  counties. 

Area,  Population  and  Instruction— Area  of  113,020 square  miles, 

of  which  100  square  miles  is  water.     The  Indian  reservations  had  an  area 
of  26,434  square  miles  in  1905. 

The  population  in  four  census  years  was  : — 


Years.         Population. 

Per  Sq.  Mile. 

Years. 

1900 
1910 

Population. 

Per  Sq.  Mile. 

1880             40,440 
1890           59,620 

0-4 
0-8 

122,931                    1-1 
204,354                  1-8 

In  1910  there  were  24,201  Indians,  2,067  negroes,  1,587  Mongolian. 
The  foreign-born  numbered  46,844,  of  whom  14,172  were  from  Mexico. 

The  order  of  strength  of  religious  bodies  is  :  Roman  Catholic,  Latter-day 
Saints,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregationalists, 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  12  weeks  (6  consecutive)  annually  for 
children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  free  for  children  from  6  to 
21  years  of  nge.  The  enrolled  pupils  in  1911  numbered  39,611  and  there 
were  876  teachers  (140  males  and  736  females).  Two  public  normal  schools 
at  Tempe  and  Flagstaff  had  579  students  in  1911.  The  State  University 
of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  founded  in  1891,  had  42  iirofessors  and  195  students 
in  1911  (123  men  and  72|women).  There  is  a  State  Agricultural  School  also 
at  Tucson. 
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Charity. — The  State  has  reform  and  industrial  schools  and  11  penal 
and  benevolent  institutions  (exclusive  of  almshouses),  which  had  on  June 
30,  1910,  875  inmates.  The  general  supervision  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  is  vested  in  a  board  of  control  consisting  of  the  governor,  the 
auditor,  and  one  citizen  of  the  State.  In  each  county  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor  is  entrusted  to  a  contractor,  who  must  give  a  bond  of  5,000  dollars 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract,  or  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  county  may  employ  a  physician  at  an  agreed  salary  to  attend  the  sick 
and  furnish  medicines,  and  a  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion and  such  other  attendants  as  may  be  required.  The  almshouses  in  the 
State  on  January  1,  1905,  had  191  pauper  inmates  (180  white  and 
11  coloured). 

Finance,  Defence. — Revenues  are  derived  mainly  from  the  general 
property  tax  levied  on  all  property  not  specially  exempted.  The  first  State 
Legislature  created  a  Tax  Commission  to  determine  the  value  of  all  property. 
The  revenues  from  all  sources,  and  expenditure  for  all  purposes,  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  were  : — 

Dollars 
Taxes  and  other  sources       .....  986,872 

Special  Services  .......  134,508 


Total .         1,121,380 

Disbursements    .....  .  976,103 


Balance,  June  30,  1910  ....  145,277 

The  bonded  debt,  June  30,  1910,  amounted  to  3,055,275  dollars.  The 
assessed  value  of  taxable  real  and  personal  property  amounted  to  140,000,000 
dollars  for  1912. 

The  militia,  or  national  guard,  with  headquarters  at  Phoenix,  consists  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  ;  total  strength  (1911),  50  officers  and  703  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry. — Arizona,  with  its  dry  climate,  is  not  well 
suited  for  agriculture,  but  along  the  watercourses  and  where  irrigation  is 
used  the  soil  is  productive.  The  wide  pasture-lands  are  favourable  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  large  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water 
have  been  and  are  being  constructed  by  the  United  States  Government, 
notably  the  Roosevelt  dam,  which  supplies  water  to^the  rich  Salt  River  Valley 
District,  of  which  Phoenix  is  the  principal  city.  The  Federal  Government 
is  now  engaged  on  the  Yuma  project,  which  will  make  use  of  the  water 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River  and  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  to  the 
agricultural  area. 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  important  crop  ;  next  to  it,  wheat  and  barley.  In 
the  south  are  grown  figs,  grapes,  almonds,  &c. ;  in  the  north  potatoes,  apples 
and  other  fruits.  On  January  1,  1910,  were  115,000  horses;  6,000  mules; 
25,000  milk  cows,  and  626,000  other  cattle;  1,020,000  .sheep;  and 
22,000  SAvine.  The  wool  clip  in  1911  amounted  to  5,950,500  pounds  of  wool, 
valued  at  981,750  dollars.  The  national  forests  in  the  State  have  an  area 
of  13,668,366  acres.  There  is  considerable  ostrich-farming  (begun  in  1892) 
In  1910  Arizona  had  over  6,000  birds,  being  about  80%  of  total  in  the 
United  States. 

The  mining  industries  of  the  St'ite  are  important.  The  output  of 
copper  in  1911  was  303,202,532  pounds;  lead,  858  short  tons  of  merchant 
lead  ;  gold,  170,348  fine  ounces  ;  silver,  3,228,900  fine  ounces.     The  quarries 
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in  1911  yielded  granite,  sandstoue  and  limestone  to  the  total  A^alue  of 
55,714  dollars.  Tungsten,  asbestos,  quicksilver,  zinc  are  (less  or  more) 
worked  in  the  Territory.  Total  value  of  mineral  output  in  1911,  44,104,731 
dollars. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  in  1910 
amounted  to  32,873,000  dollars  ;  the  raw  material  used  cost  33,600,000. 
dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  50,257,000  dollars.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  the  industries  is  copper  smelting  and  refining,  for  which  there 
were  8  establishments  Avitli- a  capital  of  21,487,000  dollars,  employing  an 
average  number  of  3,129  wage-earners,  using  material  costing  12,486,782 
dollars,  and  giving  an  output  valued  at  29,242,000  dollai-s.  Other  industries 
are  car  construction  and  repair  by  railway  companies  showing  an  output 
worth  2,394,000  dollars;  lumber  and  timber  working,  and  flour  and  grist 
milling  with  an  output  of  1,082,000  dollars. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Colorado  river  is  the  oidy  navigable  waterway  of 
the  State.  In  1910  there  were  2,041  miles  of  steam  railway,  the  j)rinciijal 
lines  being  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fc 
Prescott  and  Phoenix.     There  are  37  miles  of  electric  railway. 

Books  of  E-eference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  Stater 

Ceusus  Bulletins,  No.  30.     Census  of  Manufactures,  1905.     Washington,  1906. 

Hamilton  (P.),  The  Resources  of  Arizona.     Arizona,  18S1. 


ARKAN^SAS. 

Goveriimeilt.— I'he  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  36  members 
elected  for  four  years,  partially  r'eneAved  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two  years.  The  Sessions  arc 
bienidal  and  limited  to  60  da3^s  unless  extended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  Senators  and  Representatives  must  be  citizens,  the  former  25  years 
of  age  and  the  latter  21,  and  both  must  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years, 
and  in  the  county  or  district  one  year  next  before  election.  The  State  is 
repi-esented  in  Congi'ess  by  two  Senators  and  seven  Representatives. 

Governor  : —  (4,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Earl  W.  Hodges. 

The  State  is  divided  into  75  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Little  Rock. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area  53,850  square  miles  (805squar8 
miles  being  water). 


Years 

1860 
1890 
1900 
1910 


Population 


White  1  I  Negro  Total  '     ^^'^.f'^ 


324,191  I  111,259 

819,062  I  309,117 

944,708  '  366,856 

1,131,858  442,891 


435,450 

8-2 

1,128,179 

21-3 

1,311,564 

24-7     . 

1,574,449 

30-0 

Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
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In  1900  the  population  by  birth  and  sex  was  : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Male 
Female 

Native. 

480,959 

449,435 

Foreign. 
8,911 
5,275 

185,342 
181,514 

58 
4 

62 

42 
24 

Total 

930,394 

14,186 

366,856 

66 

Of  the  foreign  born  5,971  were  German. 

The  population  in  1910  was  1,574,449  (810,025  males  and  764,424  females). 

Little  Rock  (capital)  had  a  poj)ulation  at  45,941  in  1910;  Fort  Smith, 
23,505;  Pine  Blutf,  13,038;  Hot  Springs,  11,157. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Roman  Catholic,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Presbyterian,  in  the  order 
named. 

The  State  has  a  full  public  school  system  under  which  separate  schools  are 
provided  for  white  and  black  children.  No  child  under  14  can  be  employed 
ui  a  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  attends  school  12  weeks  each 
year  and  can  read  and  write  English. 

In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  9,522  teachers  and  395,978 
enrolled  pupils  ;  107  public  high  schools  had  347  teachers  and  7,700  pupils 
in  1910  ;  2  public  normal  schools  had  18  teachers  and  319  students.  The 
University  of  Arkansas,  founded  in  1872,  had  in  1910  126  professors  and 
1,410  students.  There  are  a  large  Baptist  college  with  30  professors 
and  320  students,  a  Presbyterian  college  with  7  professors  and  138 
students,  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  college  with  8  professors  and  677 
students. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  are  27  benevolent  institutions  (hospitals, 
homes,  &c,,  but  not  almshouses)  to  which,  in  1904,  3,766  inmates  were 
admitted.  Each  county  relieves  its  own  poor.  There  are  county  courts 
of  the  poor  which,  on  information  given  by  constables  and  other  officials, 
commit  paupers  to  the  poor-hotise,  -where  they  remain  till  discharged  by  an 
order  of  the  court.  Poor-houses  are  let  annually  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  under  bond  for  faithful  care  of  the  inmates.  On  January  1,  1905,  the 
poor-houses  contained  645  paujiers  (478  white,  and  167  coloured). 

Finance,  Defence- — The  state  debt  on  October  1,  1907,  amounted  to 
1,250,500  dollars,  consisting  of  3  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was  302,181,563  dollars. 

The  militia,  or  State  Guard,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  con- 
sists of  artillery  and  Infantry  ;  total  strength,  129  officers  and  1,327 
enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Arkansas  is  an  agricidttiral  State.  In 
1910  the  total  farm  area  was  14,891,356  acres,  of  which  7,698,343  was 
improved  land.  In  the  north  maize  (49,712,000  bushels  in  1911),  wheat 
(1,008,000  btishels),  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  forage  crops  are  grown  ;  in  the 
south,  cotton  and  tobacco.  For  1910  the  cotton  area  was  3,471,000  acres, 
and  the  yield  776,789  bales.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  decreasing  in 
the  State.  In  the  north-west,  fruits,  especially  apples  and  peaches,  are 
grown.  The  cultivation  of  roses  (for  perfumes)  is  pursued  locally.  Live 
stock  in  1910  comprised  290,000  horses,  215,000  mules,  361,000  milk  cows, 
600,000  other  cattle,  233,000  sheep,  and  978,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in 
1910  yielded  400,000  pounds  of  w^ool,  valued  at  96,000  dollars.  The 
national  forests  in  Arkansas  in  1911  had  an  area  of  2,225,290  acres. 
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The  State  has  a  large  coal  area,  the  output  from  which  in  1911  was 
2,106,789  short  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  3,396,849  dollars.  Manganese  ores 
and  lead  are  found.  Arkansas  produces  whetstones  (from  nevaculite).  It 
also  produces  bauxite  (for  aluminium)  ;  the  phosphate  rock  deposits  are 
little  worked.  The  quarries  yield  limestone,  sandstone,  granite,  and  slate, 
besides  asphalt,  mineral  waters,  and  natural  gas.  Value  of  total  mineral 
output  in  1911,  5,829,606  dollars. 

Of  the  industries  the  cutting  and  working  of  timber  is  the  most  important, 
(1,697  establishments)  the  State  having  a  forest  area  of  25,600,000  acres. 
Arkansas,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1910,  has  2,925 
manufacturing  establishments  employing  3,293  salaried  officials,  and  44,982 
wage-eaniers.  Their  united  capital  amounted  to  70,174,000  dollars,  the  cost 
of  materials  used  in  a  year  to  34,935,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  output  in 
a  year  to  74,916,000  dollars.     Statistics  of  6  leading  industries  are  : — 


Industries 


Liunber  ami  timber  . 

Icft  manufaoture 

Oil,  cotton-seed,  and  cake 

Flour  and  grist 

Car  construction,  &c. 

Printing  and  publishing    . 


Cajiital 

Wage 
earners 

Cost  of 
materials 

Value  of 
output 

Dollars 
42,340,000 
1,905,000 
5,239,000 
1,599,000 
1,561,000 
1,910,000 

Number 

33,932 

352 

1,086 

312 

3,249 

981 

Dollars 
14,300,000 

207,000 
6,005,000 
4,859,000 
1,759,000 

536,000 

Dollars 
40,640,000 
820,000 
7,789,000 
5,615,000 
4,154,000 
2,082,000 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  State  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  cotton  and  lumber  transported  down  the  Mississippi  being  the  chief 
exports.  In  1911,  1,090  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  2,141,085  entered  the  port 
and  1,134  of  a  tonnage  of  2,422,206  cleared.  In  1910  there  Avere  in  the 
State  5,305  miles  of  railway  and  132  miles  of  electric  railway. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 


CAIIFOHNIA. 

Constitution  and  Government.— <^alifornia,  though  unexplored  and 
practically  unknown  to  Europeans,  was  from  its  discovery  down  to  1846 
politically  associated  with  Mexico.  On  July  5,  1846,  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Monterey,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  California  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  February  2,  1849,  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe,  the  territory  was  formally  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  September  9,  1850. 

The  State  Legislature  is  composed  of  the  Senate  of  forty  members, 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years — half  the  number  being  elected  each  two  years — 
and  the  Assembly,  eighty  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Regular  sessions 
are  held  once  in  two  years. 

The  qualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  Senate  or  Assembly  are  citizenship 
of  the  State  for  three  years  and  residence  in  the  district  for  one  year. 

California  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  8  Representatives. 

Guvernor.—  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  1911-15  (10,000  dollars). 

"secretary  of  State. — F.  C.  Jordan. 

The  most  important  State  Boards  and  Commissions  are:  The  Board  of 
Educatiou  ;   the  Board  of  Regents  of  the    University,    appointed  by   the 
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Governor  for  terms  of  sixteen  years  ;  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors, 
ajipoiuted  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  ten  years,  and  having  entire  control 
of  the  penitentiaries  ;  the  State  Board  of  Equalisation,  elected  at  general 
elections,  and  dealing  vith  the  assessment  of  property  for  revenue 
purposes  ;  the  Eailroad  Commis«;ion,  elected  and  vested  with  authority  to 
regulate  railroad  charges  ;  the  Bank  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
tlie  Insurance  Commission,  the  State  Engineering  Department  (formed  in 
1907),  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  Commission  of  Horticulture,  the  State  Department  of  Forestry,  the 
Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  last-named,  which  is  an  ex-officio  commission 
made  up  of  State  officers,  controls  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  There  are 
many  boards  and  commissions,  &c.  (for  schools,  horticulture,  architecture, 
mining,  fisheries,  &c.),  unpaid,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

California  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties,  one  of  which — San 
Francisco — has  a  combined  county  and  city  government.  In  each  county 
government  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  members 
elected  from  districts.     The  seat  of  the  State  Government  is  at  Sacramento. 

Area  and  Population. — Area  158,360  square  miles  (2,188  square 
miles  being  water). 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was  as  follows : 


Years. 

White.i 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Per  Sq. 
Mile. 

1870 
1890 
1900 
1910 

555,975 
1,196,808 
1,474,008 
2,355,904 

4,272 
11,322 
11,045 
21,645 

560,247 
], 208,130 
1,485,053 
2,377,549 

3-6 

7-8 

9-5 

15-3 

1  Includinii-  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was 


Wl)ite. 

Negro. 

Asiatic. 

Indian. 

Tot&l. 

Male 
Female 

755,147 
647,580 

5,766 
5,279 

51,895 
4,009 

7,723     - 

7,654 

820,531 
664,522 

Total 

1,402,727 

11,045 

55,904 

15,377 

1,485,053 

There  are  about  25  Indian  reservations  in  the  State,  their  total  area 
being  about  641  square  miles. 

Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  California  are  of  American  birth, 
but  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  i^opulation  is  of  foreign 
parentage.  Of  the  367,240  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  1900,  72,449 
were  German,  44,476  Irish,  35,746  English,  9,467  Scotch,  27,408  Canadian, 
12,256  French,  22,777  Italian,  and  14,549  Swedish,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Portuguese,  Swiss,  Russians,  and  Armenians. 

In  1910  the  population  of  the  State  was  2,377,549,  and  of  the  larger 
cities  :  San  Francisco,  416,912  ;  Los  Angeles,  319,198  ;  Oakland, 
150,174;  Sacramento,  44,696;  San  Jose,  28,946;  Alameda,  23,383.  In 
1906  the  death-rate  in  cities  Avas  22 '0  and  in  rural  districts  13"7  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 
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1  ?Ln^^?;.*o?J''''^A^'^°[-^^.'''''''  ^^'^  ^'^^^^^^  34' 933'  ^y  1870  49,310,  and 
^^  /•  V  ^^'218-  /  Plebiscitum  was  taken,  and  the  people  of  California 
voted  in  favour  of  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration.  In  1882  Con^^ress 
passed  the  restriction  law  which,  by  successive  renewals,  has  been  kept  in 
torce  till  the  present  time.    The  Chinese  population  of  California  by  1890  had 

in^r?i''^*''/^'-?f^'  !f^,^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^'^9^-  ^^  1900  the  Japanese  numbered 
}a\  oh  •  T'nrn;''  ^Iif,^^«^^  years  they  have  become  much  more  numerous 
iJl'324  m  1910).  They  have  largely  taken  the  place  formerly  held  bv 
the  Chinese  as  agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  and  quite 
recently  there  has  commenced  a  new  agitation  in  favour  of  the  exclusion 
ot  all  Asiatic  immigration. 

Religion  and  Instruction.— In  the  matter  of  religious  association  all 
churches  are  represented  in  California,  the  Eoman  Catholic  being  much 
stronger  than  any  other  single  church  ;  next  are  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
J^aptists,  and  Congregationalists.  . 

Education  is  compiilsory  for  children  5-17  years  of  age  for  at  least  five 
^'.0^''  n-L'^'-  .''  the  State  elementary  schools  there  were,  in  1910, 
368  391  enrolled  pupils,  with  11,369  teachers.  The  184  public  high  schools 
hadl,/59  teachers  and  30,650  pupils;  live  State  normal  schools  had  104 
teachers  and  2,022  students  in  1910.  The  State  also  maintains  three  poly- 
technic and  other  special  schools. 

There  are  in  California  two  great  universities-thc   State  University,  or 
University  ol  Calitornia,  at  Berkeley,  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
ihe  former  was  established  in  1868,  and  has  grown   steadily  until  it   has 
become  one  ol  the  great  universities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Avorld 
It  comprises  many  colleges  and  the   Lick  Astronomical  Department.      In 
J  7o.     .    1  ^f^^'^^^^ty    ^^ad  at  Berkeley    395   professors   and   teachers   with 
5,724  students,  of  whom   1,361  were  women.     Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
vei;sity  at  Palo  Alto  was  chartered  in  1885,  and  opened  its  doors  to  students 
in  1891.      An  endowment,  now  amounting  to  20,000,000  dollars  in  interest- 
bearing   funds,    besides  large   landed  estates,  was   given   by  Mr.  and   Mrs 
Leland  Stanford.     In  1911  it  had  149  professors  and  1,648  students.     The 
University  of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles  (Meth.  Episcopal)  had  205 
instructors  and  1,483  students.     There  are  several  other  prosperous  colleges 
m  the  State.  ° 

Charity.— In  the  state  there  are  153  benevolent  institutions  (exclusive 
of  almshouses).  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  must  provide 
or  the  dependent  sick  and  poor  by  building  or  hiring  and  maintaining 
Hospitals  and  almshouses,  and  appointing  superintendents  and  other  officers 
or  may  provide  otherwise  for  this  purpose  at  their  discretion.  A  State 
Irade  and  Training  School  is  provided  for  orphans,  abandoned  children, 
ond  children  placed  by  court  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Board  of 
irustees  The  care  of  the  poor  may  be  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
indigent  sick  and  poor  persons  who  have  resided  3  months  in  a  county,  or 
city  and  county,  are  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  county;  others  at  the 
expense  of  the  county  where  they  have  lawful  residence.  Kindred  (within 
certain  degrees)  must  support  pauper  relatives.  It  is  a  misdemeanour  to 
bring  poor  or  incompetent  persons  into  a  county  or  city  where  they  are  not 
lawfully  settled  The  State  board  of  charities  may  investigate  and  report 
on  hospitals  and  almshouses.  On  January  1,  1905,  the  almshouses  of  the 
State  had  4,292  pauper  inmates  (4,156  white  and  136  coloured) 
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Finance,  Defence. — For  two  years  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  General  Fund  into  which  all  moneys  pass,  not 
specifically  appropriated  to  other  funds,  and  from  which  the  ordinary  expen- 
ses of  State  Government  are  met  (exclusive  of  those  chargeable  against  the 
School  Fund)  were  : — 

1910-11  1911-12 

Dollars  Dollars 

Cash  in  hand,  July  1    .         .       7,201,219  7,453,602 

Total  Receipts      .'         .         .     18,843,854  27,395,144 

Total     ....     26,045,073        34,848,746 
Total  Disbursements    .         .     18,591,471         24,945,213 


Cash  in  hand,  June  30.         .        7,453,602  9,903,533 


The  assessed  value  of  taxable  proiierty  in  1907  was  1,878,661,035  dollars. 
The  net  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  2,227,500  dollars  in  1912. 

The  National  Guard  of  California  consists  of  3  regiments  of  infantry, 
3  troop  of  cavalry,  a  coast  artillery  corps,  a  medical  department,  2  companies 
of  signalmen,  and  8  divisions  of  Naval  Militia.  The  number  enrolled  in  the 
National  Guard  in  1909  was  2,348  enlisted  men  and  192  officers,  while  the 
Naval  Militia  had  552  men  and  49  officers. 

The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the  most  important  of  the  Federal  naval 
establishments  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  situated  in  California  about  25  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  and  there  are  United  States  Army  posts  at  San 
Francisco,  Benicia,  Monterey,  and  San  Diego. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. — AVhile  the  crops  common  to  most 
portions  of  the  United  States— such  as  wheat,  barley,  and  corn — are  produced 
with  ease,  there  is  also  a  range  of  special  products.  It  is  the  only  State  in 
which  the  best  European  varieties  of  grapes  are  successfully  cultivated,  and 
this  gives  great  importance  to  the  wine  product.  Extending  seven  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  being  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, California  has  almost  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  very  wet  to  the 
very  dry,  and  from  the  temperate  to  the  semi-tropical.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  which  is  cultivated  elsewhere  which  Avill  not  flourish  in  some  part  of 
California.  At  the  date  of  the  last  Federal  census  (1910)  there  were  88,197 
farms,  comprising  27,931,444  acres,  of  which  11,389,894  acres  Avere  improved. 
The  value  of  farms  was  1,614, 694,584  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  131,690,606  dollars.  Irrigation  is  extensively  practised,  being 
necessary  in  the  more  arid  districts  and  beneficial  in  a  larger  area. 

The  wheat  industry  has  declined  in  relative  importance,  while  horticulture 
has  made  rapid  strides.  The  cereal  crops  in  1912  were  maize,  1,924,000 
bushels;  wheat,  6,290,000  bushels;  oats,  7,800,000  bushels;  barley, 
41,760,000  bushels.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  apricots,  plums,  grapes, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  are  growai  in  vast  c[uan titles.  The  total 
products  in  1911  in  tons  amounted  to  197,750,  including  14,000  tons  of 
j)eaches;  95,000  tons  of  pears;  65,000  tons  of  raisins  ;  and  11,000  tons  of 
apricots.  The  dry  wine  production  in  the  year  was  about.  25.000,000 
gallons;  sweet  wine,  about  16,000,000  gallons.  Olives,  honey,  hops,  wal- 
nuts,  and  almonds  are  also  largely  produced. 
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The  beet  sugar  product  is  attaining  importance,  the  output  in  1912 
being  10 '42  short  tons.  Dairy  products  are  also  iucreasing  rapidly.  In 
January,  1910,  tliefarm  animals  were  420,000  horses,  83,000  mules,  452,000 
milk  cows,  1,120,000  other  cattle,  2,372,000  sheep,  and  540,000  swine.  The 
Avool  clip  (1909)  produced  13,300,000  pounds  of  wool  valued  at  2,894,000 
dollars.     Ostrich  farming  is  carried  on  at  South  Pasadena. 

There  are  20,000,000  acres  of  commercial  timber,  or  forest  which  may  be 
cut  for  lumber.  Of  this  area  1,500,000  acres  are  coast  redwoods  {Sequoia 
sempervirens),  a  timber  tree  peculiar  to  California ;  the  remainder  is  chiefly 
yellow  pine,  sugar  ]nne,  and  red  iir.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  timber 
there  are  several  million  acres  of  woodland,  not  valuable  for  the  lumberman, 
but  containing  a  more  or  less  dense  stand  of  inferior  oaks  and  pines  useful  for 
fuel  and  domestic  purposes  and  for  protecting  the  watersheds. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  withdrawing  from  sale  large  wooded  areas,  especially  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  rivers  have  their  sources,  and  these  forest  reserves  have  now 
reached  the  area  of  25,735,455  acres.  Systematic  forestal  management  is 
gradually  being  introduced  by  the  federal  forest  service.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  National  Forests  is  paid  over  to  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Mining,  Manufactures,  etc.— Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848, 
California  has  produced  1,500,000,000  dollars  worth  of  gold,  and  the 
output,  wdiich  had  fallen  off  very  greatly,  shows  a  tendency  again  to 
increase.  In  1911  the  gold  output  was  964,041  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
19,928,500  dollars.  In  the  same  year  the  silver  output  amounted  to 
1,270,900  fine  ounces,  valued  at  686,300  dollars.  Other  mining  products 
were  copper,  35,335,651  pounds  (4,479,456  dollars),  and  615  short  tons 
of  lead  (55,350  dollars).  The  output  of  quicksilver  in  1910  was  18,860 
flasks  (of  75  pounds  net),  valued  at  867,749  dollars.  The  coal  output 
of  the  State  was  10,747  short  tons,  valued  at  16,097  dollars.  California 
l)roduces  more  petroleum  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union  ;  in  1911  the 
output  reached  81,134,391  barrels,  valued  at  38,719,080  dollars.  Other 
mineral  products  were  granite  and  limestone,  &c. ,  valuedatS,  291,585  dollars  ; 
Portland  cement  is  manufactured  ;  the  clay  products  of  California  (1911) 
were  valued  at  4,915,866  dollars.  From  California  comes  nearly  all  the  borax 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  output  in  1911  was  53,330  short  tons, 
valued  at  1,569,151  dollars.  Other  mineral  products  are  iron  pyrites,  48,415 
long  tons  (182,787  dollars)  ;  salt,  1,086,163  barrels  (555,359  dollars)  ;  mineral 
waters  sold,  2,310,237  gallons  (578,439  dollars)  ;  inagnesite,  9,375  short 
tons,  value  about  75,000  dollars.  Bismuth,  asbestos,  manganese,  lithium, 
tungsten,  chromium,  infusorial  earth,  ochre,  asphalt,  and  a  great  variety 
of  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  State.  The  value  of  all  the  minerals 
produced  in  1911  was  90,517,566  dollars. 

In  California  in  1910  there  were  7,659  manufacturing  establishments  with 
an  a,ggregate  capital  of  537, 134, 000  dollars,  employing  18,203  salaried  officials 
and  115,296  wage-earners,  using  materials  costing  325,238,000  dollars,  and 
giving  an  output  worth  529,767 ,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  more  important 
industries  are  given  iu  the  following  table  :  •■• 
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Industries 


Cement    .... 
Canning  and  preserving 
Copper  and  tin  pi-oducts 
Flour  milling  . 
Lumber  and  timber 
Petroleum  refinery . 


Capital    i  Wage-earners 


Dollars 

24,014,000 
18,316,000 
7,180,000 
13,424,000 
55,165,000 
13,881,000 


Number 

2,407 
7,757 
1,938 

948 
22,935 

030 


Raw  materia) 


Dollars 

2,1S2,000 
24,009,000 

3,505,000 
21,892.000 
18,369,000 
13,898,000 


Outuut 


Dollars 

6,564,000 
32,015,000 

6,804,000 
25,188,000 

4,500,000 
17,878,000 


The  lack  of  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  for  fuel  has  been  a  drawback  to 
manufacturing  progress,  but  this  is  being  overcome  through  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  petroleum,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  coal  in  practi- 
cally all  industrial  establishments.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  great 
development  of  long-distance  electric-power  transmission.  California  has 
great  numbers  of  torrential  mountain  streams,  which  are  utilised  to  generate 
electricity,  which  is  transmitted  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  coast  cities. 

The  coast  and  river  fisheries  are  important,  giving  employment  to  5,000 
persons.  A  year's  catch  is  thirty  to  forty  million  pounds,  worth  about 
4,000,000  dollars.  Salmon  is  the  most  valuable  variety  of  fish  taken,  but  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  diflferent  varieties  of  fish  are  found  in  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco. 

Commerce   and    Transportation.— The   chief  commercial   port  of 

California  is  San  Francisco,  through  which  in  1910-11  the  imports  amounted 
to  the  value  of  11,682,3.59^.,  and  the  exports  to  9,217, 806^.  Amoug  the 
domestic  exports  are  dairy  products  and  eggs,  hops,  and  lumber.  In  1910-11 
494  steam  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  amounting  to  1,430,536  tons 
entered  the  port  and  502  vessels  of  1,392,731  tons  cleared.  The  trade  with 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Australasian  Islands  is  conducted  by  several  lines 
of  steamers,  British,  German,  and  Japanese,  and  there  is  keen  competition 
for  the  Pacific  trade. 

Railways  have  been  built  in  California  to  the  extent  of  7,771  miles  (1910) 
for  steam  roads  and  about  2,530  miles  for  electric  railways.  San  Francisco 
is  now  the  terminus  of  four  trans-continental  railways. 

British  Coiisul-Gcneral  at  San  Francisco. — A.  C.  Ross,  C.  B. 

British  Consul. — Wellesley  Moore. 

There  are  British  Vice-Consuls  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Die^o. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  departments  of  State  Government.  Annual  Reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco. 

l^eports  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacrameuto 

Reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco.     San  Francisco. 

Greenhow  (R.),  History  of  Oregon  and  California.     London,  1844. 

Hanson,  The  American  Italv.     Chicago    1896. 

Hittell  (T.  H.),  History  of  California.     San  Francisco,  1885-95. 

Johnson  (A.  T.),  California.  An  Englishman's  Impressions  of  the  Golden  State. 
London,  1913. 

ifo)/ce  (J.),  California.     [In 'American  Commonwealth's' Scries.]    New  York. 
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COLORADO. 

Government. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  35  members 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  and  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  65  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial. 
Eligible  to  either  House  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  male  and 
female  25  years  of  age  and  12  months  resident  in  the  district  for  which 
they  seek  election.  Qualified  as  electors  are  all  persons  male  and  female 
(except  criminals  and  insane)  21  years  of  age  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  a)id  had  at  the  last  preceding  election  been  12  months  resident  in 
the  State. 

Gover7ior  :—E.  M.  Amnions,  1913-15  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State : — James  B.  Pearce. 

The  State  sends  to  the  Federal  Congress  two  Senators  and  4  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  State  is  divided  into  62  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Denver. 

Area  and  Population.— Area  103,948  square  miles. 


Tears.                 White,  i 

i 

Negro. 

Total. 

Per  Sq. 
Mile. 

1860                 34,231 
1880               191,892 
1900               531,130 
1910               787,571 

46 

2,435 

8,570 

11,453 

34,277 
194,327 
539,700 
799,024 

0-3 
1-9 
5-2 
7-6 

1  Including  Asiatics  and  Indians.  In  IWO,  599  Chinese  and  1,437  Indians. 
In  1910  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  126,971.  In  1900  it  was 
91,155,  of  whom  13,575  were  English,  4,069  Scottish,  10,132  Irish,  14,606 
German,  10,765  Swedish,  9,797  Canadian.  Denver,  the  capital,  had  a 
population  in  1910  of  213,381  ;  Pueblo,  44,395  ;  Colorado  Springs,  29,078  ; 
Leadville  7,508  ;  Cripple  Creek  6,206. 

Religion  and  Instruction.— Roman  Catholics  outnumber  other 
denominations,  Methodists  aiid  Presbyterians  ranking  next,  then  Baptists 
and  Congegatiopalists. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  5,200 
teachers  with  149,017  enrolled  pupils.  The  107  public  high  schools  had  700 
teachers  and  14,495  pupils  in  1910.  Public  school  teachers  are  trained  at 
the  State  Teachers'  College,  which  in  1910  had  38  teachers  and  831  pupils. 
Another  State  normal  school  has  beeu  established  at  Gunnison.  For 
superior  education  there  are  several  colleges.  Colorado  College,  founded  \n 
1874  at  Colorado  Springs,  has  57  professors  and  780  students  ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  founded  in  1877  at  Boulder,  has  130  professors  and 
1,221  students.  The  University  of  Denver,  founded  by  Territorial  Charter 
in  1864,  has  160  professors  and  teachers  and  1,324  students  ;  tlie  Chamberlin 
Observatory  in  University  Park  stands  at  an  altitude  of  5,280  feet  above 
sea-level.  State  institutions  are  an  Agricultural  College  with  65  instructors 
and  537  students,  and  a  School  of  Mines  with  36  teachers  and  331  students. 

Charity.— The  State  has  a  Penitentiary  (744  inmates  in  1910),  a 
Reformatory  (150  inmates  in  1910),  and  two  Industrial  Schools  one  for  boys 
(365  inmates  in  1910),  the  other  for  girls  (131  inmates  iu  1910).  Charitable 
institutions  are  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind,   an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a 
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neo-lected  children's  home,  and  a  liome  for  discharfi;cd  sohliers  and  sailors. 
Including  private  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  there  are,  in  the  State,  59 
benevolent  establishments  (exclusive  of  almshouses).  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  is  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county. 
Almshouses  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  and  subject  to 
inspection  by  State  board  of  charities  and  county  board  of  vi^^itors.  No 
relief  is  given  till  the  name,  age,  sex,  place  of  birth,  time  of  immigration  into 
the  United  States  and  into  Colorado  are  recorded  by  the  county  clerk.  On 
January  1,  1905,  the  almshouses  had  462  pauper  inmates  (452  white  and  10 
coloured). 

Finance,  Defence. — The  state  Treasurer's  biennial  report  tor  1909  and 
1910  shows  tlie  following  general  results: — 

Dollars 
On  hand  December  1,   1908        .         .         .         .      2, 820, 268  19 
•  Receipts  in  1909-10 6,.o01,713-98 


Total  Receipts 9,321,983-17 

Disbursements  in  1909-10 6, 012, 662  63 


Balance  Dec.  1,   1910      ....      3,309,320-54 

The  State  debt  in  1910  was  :  Gross  floating  and  bonded  debt,  4,257,616-55 
dollars,  less  assets  due  to  the  State,  1,560,423-89  dollars;  net  debt, 
2,897,192  66  dollars.  The  assessment  valuation  for  1911  amounted  to 
415,815,394  dollars. 

The  militia,  called  the  National  Guard,  with  its  headcpiarters  at  Denver, 
consists  of  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  one  squadron  of  Cavalry,  a  battery  of 
light  Artillery,  a  Signal  Corps,  a  Hospital  Corps,  and  three  detachments  ;  total 
strength,  in  1909,  71  oflicers  and  774  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— By  irrigation  large  portions  of  the  State 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Projects  for  irrigation  are  being 
carried  ■  out  b}'-  the  Federal  Government  involving  an  expenditure  of 
72,872,000  dollars  for  the  reclamation  of  2,528,747  acres  in  Colorado.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat  (10,968,000  bushels  in  1912),  oats  (12,412,000  bushels), 
maize  (2,964,000  djushels),  barley,  potatoes,  and  great  quantities  of  hay. 
Sugar  from  beet  (1912),  11-07  short  tons.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  wideW 
cultivated.  Within  the  State  stock-raising  is  older  than  husbandr}^  in  1911 
the  number  of  farm  animals  was:  306,000  horses,  16,300  mules,  298,000 
milk  cows;  1,091,000  other  cattle,  1,610,000  sheep,  419,000  swine.  The 
national  forests  in  the  state  have  an  area  (June,  1911)  of  14,761,900  acres. 

Colorado  has  great  mining  and  smelting  industries,  coal  and  the  ores  of  the 
precious  metals  being  extensively  worked.  The  output  of  gold  in  1911  was 
925,839  fine  ounces,  valued  at  19,138,800  dollars,  and  of'silver  7,331,200 
line  ounces,  valued  at  3,958,800  dollars.  The  output  of  petr'Jeum  in  1911 
amounted  to  226,926  barrels  (of  42  gallons),  valued  at  228,104  dollars. 
Iron  ore  was  extracted  to  the  amount  of  373,407  gross  tons.  The  output  of 
copper  was  9,791,861  pounds,  valued  at  1,223,983  dollars  ;  the  output 
of  lead  was  30,621  tons  (2,755,890  dollars),  and  of  zinc  (spelter), 
42,233  tons  (4,814,522  dollars).  The  output  of  granite,  sandstone, 
and  limestone  was  valued  at  1,514,827  dollars.  Portland  cement,  mica, 
tungsten,    bismuth,   graphite,    rose    quartz,    and    fluor   spar   are    produced. 
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The  output  of  coal  in  1911  was.  10,157,383  tons.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  in  1908,  was  33,283,010  dollars  ;  in  1911,  55,222,574 
dollars  ;  in  1911,  51,958,239  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Colorado,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  employ  a  capital  of  162,668,000  dollars;  2,034  establishments  with 
1,722  owners  and  firm  members,  4,326  clerks,  &c.,  and  28,067  wage- 
earners.  They  gave  an  output  valued  at  130,044,000  dollars  in  1910. 
The  more  important  of  the  manufactures  are  given  thus  : — 


Industries. 


Flour  and  grist .... 
Foundry  and  machine  work 
Car  making  and  repairing  . 
Slaughtering  and  meat  jiacking. 

Brewing 

Butter  and  cheese 


Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Dollars    • 

Numher 

4,835,000 

282 

7,056,000 

1,813 

4,708,000 

3,993 

3,653,000 

659 

7,327.000 

424 

1,221,000 

■210 

Material 
used 


Output 


Dollars 

6,672,000 
2,804,000 
2,604,000 
8,295,000 
907,000 
1,924,000 


Dollars 
7,868,000 
5,907,000 
6,559,000 
9,657,000 
3,311,000 
2,340,000 


There  are  large  works  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  metals  (iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc)  ;  the  chief  base  metals  refined  are  lead  and  zinc,  but  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  smelting  products  is  for  gold  and  silver. 

Denver  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  tlie  live  stock  traffic  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

On   Jan.    1,    1911,    there    were   in   the    State    7,226    miles   of    railway. 
333  miles  were  built  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  11,085,000  dollars. 
There  is  a  British  Vice-consul  at  Denver. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  (State  Treasurer,  &c.).    Denver. 
Reports  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.    Annual.    Washington. 

British  Foreign  Office  Reports.    The  Consular  Reports  for  Chicago  contain  much  in- 
formation respecting  Colorado  and  Denver.    Annual.     London. 

James  (G.  W.),  The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert.     London,  1912. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Government. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  All  male  citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for  a  year  and  in  the  town  for  six  months 
preceding  the  election,  have  the  right  of  suffrage  provided  that  they  can  read 
the  Constitution  in  English.  The  Senate  at  present  consists  of  35  members, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  258  members.  Members  of  each  House  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  each  receives  300  dollars  for  that 
term.     Legislative  sessions  are  biennial. 

Gover7ior  .—Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  1913-15  (4,000  dollars). 

Secretary : — Albert  L.  Phillips. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  five 
Representatives.  For  local  administrntion  the  State  is  divided  into  eight 
counties,  which  are  sub-divided  into  towns  within  which  are  cities  and 
boroughs.     The  State  Capital  is  Hartford. 
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Area, 

Population,  and  Instruction.— 

-Area  7,965  square 

miles. 

Years. 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

Per  .Sq. 
Mile 

1840 
1880 
1900 
1910 

301,856 

611,153 

893,194 

1,099,582 

8,122 
11,547 
15,226 
15,174 

309,978 

622,700 

908,420 

1,114,756 

64-0 

128-5 
187-5 
231-3 

•I  Including  Asiatics  and  Indians. 
The  population  by  sex  and  colour  in  1910  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro, 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

Female 

555,821 
543,076 

7,229 
7,945 

516 

17 

76 
76 

563,642 
551,114 

Total 

1,098,897 

15,174 

533 

152 

1,114,756 

In  1910  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  328,759  of  whom  22,422 
were  English  ;  6,750  Scottish;  58,457  Irish;  31,126  German  ;  54,120  from 
Russia  ;  18,208  Swedish  ;  54,953  Italian. 

The  chief  towns  are  New  Haven  (pop.  in  1910),  133,605  ;  Hartford 
(capital),  98,915;  Bridgeport,  102,054;  Waterbmy,  73,141;  New  Britain, 
43,916  inhabitants;  Meriden,  27,265;  New  London,  19,659;  Norwich, 
20,367  ;  Stamford,  25,138  ;  Danbury,  20,234  ;  Aiisonia,  15,152  ;  Manchester, 
13,641  ;  Nangatuck,  12,722  ;  Torrington,  16,840. 

Of  the  religious  bodies  the  most  important  in  order  of  strength  are  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Congregationalist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 
Baptist, 

Elementary  instruction  is  free  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 6 
years,  and  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years.  In 
1911  the  public  elementary  schools  had  5,463  teachers  with  193,055  enrolled 
pupils.  There  were  also  71  ])ublic  high  schools  with  626  teachers  and  14,530 
pupils.  The  four  normal  schools  had  168  teachers  and  864  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  provided  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  located  at  Storrs,  whose  work  is  supplemented  by  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  tbe  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  located  at  New  Haven.  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
founded  in  1701,  had,  in  1911,  in  all  departments,  524  professors  and 
teachers  and  3,229  students.  Wesley  an  University,  Middletown,  founded  in 
1831,  had,  in  1911,  39  professors  and  teachers,  and  396  students,  including 
30  women.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  founded  in  1823,  had  22  professors 
and  teachers,  and  231  students. 

Charity. — state  institutions  include  the  State  Prison,  State  Reformatory 
for  male  offenders  from  16  to  25  years  of  age,  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers  and  Soldiers'  Hospital,  two  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  a  School  for  Boys,  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls  mainly  supported 
by  the  State  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  its  wards,  and  4  normal 
schools.  Including  private  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  there  are  in  the 
State  112  benevolent  establishments  (exclusive  of  almshouses)  into  which 
in  1910,  30,000  inmates  were  admitted.  The  selectmen  of  each  town,  as 
overseers  of  the  poor,  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  all  paupers  belonging  to 
the  town  whether  they  reside  there  or  not,  but  the  expense  must  be  borne  by 
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tlie  town.s  in  which  paupers  have  a  settlement  (gained  in  general  hy  4  3'eais' 
residence  without  poor  relief),  except  that  in  case  of  State  Paupers  (those 
not  having  a  town  settlement)  the  town  is  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  sucli 
case.  The  cost  of  State  Paupers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1911  was  68,345  dollars.  Paupers  are  supported  (not  by  contract)  in 
almshouses,  though  out-door  relief  may  be  given.  A  town  may  have  its 
own  almshouse,  or  several  towns  may  have  one  in  common.  Almshouses  are 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  board  of  charities.  In  1910,  the  almshouses 
contained  4,300  paupers. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  total  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1911,  were: — 

Dollars 

Cash  balance,  Oct.  1,  1910 1,164,847 

Receipts,  1910-11 8,229,653-98 


Total 9,394,500-98 

Disbursements,  1910-11 9,017,924-71 

Balance,  Oct.  1,  1911         ....  376,576-27 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  3,064,100  dollars  ;  the  assessed  value 
of  property,  1,041,334,019  dollars. 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  light  artillery,  with 
a  signal  corps;  total,  194  officers  and  2,534  enlisted  men.  The  Naval 
Militia  contains  20  officers  and  214  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— in  1910  the  capital  invested  in  agri- 
culture amounted  to  159,399,771  dollars.  In  1912,  besides  other  agricultural 
products,  tobacco  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  29,750,000  pounds,  the  area 
under  the  crop  having  been  17,500  acres. 

The  State  has  some  mineral  resources.  Iron  ore  is  found.  In  1911 
gi-anite,  trap-rock  and  limestone  were  produced  to  the  value  of  328,904 
dollars  ;  mineral  waters  182,744  dollars  ;  clay  products  (bricks,  tiles,  pottery), 
crystalline  quartz  and  infusorial  earth  are  worked  in  the  State.  The  whole 
mineral  out^Dut  for  1911  was  valued  at  3,151,588  dollars. 

According  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1910  there  were  in  Con- 
necticut 4,251  manufacturing  establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital 
amounting  to  517,547,000  dollars,  employing  19,611  salaried  "officials  and  on 
the  average  210,792  wage-earners.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used 
annually  was  257,259,000  dollars  and  the  value  of  the  output  Avas  490,272,000 
dollars. 

In  1911  there  were  1,001-03  miles  of  railway  track  in  Connecticut,  besides 
988-571  miles  of  electric  street  railway  track. 

Banking". — The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  87  Savings  Banks  on  October 
1,  1911,  was  282,157,930  dollars,  showing  an  increase  during  1911  of 
12,315,158  dollars. 

The  capital  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  the  7  State  Banks,  and  31 
Trust  Companies  on  October  1,  1911,  amounted  to  11,498,977-00  dollars. 
Twelve  building  and  loan  associations  had  assets  amounting  to  2,655,758*00 
dollars. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

The  Register  and  Manual  of  Connecticut.    Annual.    Hartford. 

Bacon  (E.M.),  The  Connecticut  River.     London  and  New  York,  1906. 

Johnston  (A.),  Connecticut.    [In  '  American  Commonwealths '  Series,]     Boston,  Mass. 
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DELAWARE. 

Goveriimeilt. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  17 
members  elected  for  four  years  and  a  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  35  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Senators  must  be  27  years  of  age,  and  Representatives 
24  ;  both  must  be  citizens  who  have  resided  three  years  in  the  State,  and 
one  year  in  the  electoral  district  immediately  preceding  the  election. 

With  necessary  exceptions  all  citizens,  registered  as  voters,  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  three  months,  and  in  the  district  30 
days  next  preceding  the  election  hav^e  the  right  to  vote.  But  no  person 
who  shall  attain  the  age  of  21  years  after  January  1,  1900,  or  shall  after 
that  date  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
unless  he  is  able  to  read  English  and  to  write  his  name  ;  United  States 
soldiers  and  sailors  merely  stationed  in  the  State  are  not  considered  resident. 
The  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  was  abolished  by  constitutional  amendment 
which  took  effect  on  January  21,  1907. 

Delaware  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  one  Representative. 

Governor  .—Charles  R.  Miller,  1913-17.    (4,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  State  : — Thomas  Miller. 

The  State  capital  is  Dover  (population  3,720  in  1910).  Delaware  is 
divided  into  three  counties. 


Area,  Population,  Instruction.- 

90  square  miles  is  water. 


-Area  2,050  square  miles,  of  which 


Years 

White  1           1            Negro 

Total                    Per  sq.  mile 

1800 
1880 
1900 
1910 

49,852 
120,166 
154,038 
171,141 

14,421 
26,442 
30,697 
31,181 

64,273         '              32-8 
146,608                      74-8 
184,735                      94-3 
202,322                    103-0 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1910  the  po 

lulation  by 

sex  and  colour  was  : — 

— 

White 

87,783 
83,320 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female     . 

15,616 
15,565 

33 

3 
2 

103,435 

98,887 

Total 

171,103 

31,181 

33 

5 

202,322 

The  foreign-born  numbered  13,810,   of  whom    5,044    were    Irish,    2,332 
German,  1,506  English,  and  1,122  Italian. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State  is  Wilmington,  with  a  poxmlation  of  87,411 
in  1910.     Other  towns,  Dover,  3,720  ;  MilVord,  2,603. 

The  most  numerous  denominations  of  the  State  are,  Methodist,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist. 

The  State  has  free  public  schools,  and  compulsory  school  attendance 
separate  schools  being  provided  for  white  and  coloured  children.  In  1910 
the  public  elementary  schools  had  993  teachers  and  35,950  enrolled  pupils. 
The  19  public  high  schools  had  84  teachers  and  1,866  pupils.     The  State  has 
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two  normal  schools,  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  at  Newark, 
Delaware  College,  founded  in  1834,  having  in  1909,  23  professors  and  184 
students.  A  college  for  coloured  students  at  Dover  has  6  i^rofessors  and  136 
students. 

Charity.— The  state  has  an  hospital  and  an  industrial  school  for  girls. 
It  Grants  assistance  to  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  contributes  to 
instttutions  for  the  support  and  training  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  outside 

the  State.  ^  , ,        ■,     .     . .     i  ,  ^ 

In  1904  tnere  were  in  the  State  five  private  and  11  ecclesiastical  benevol- 
ent institutions  to  which  1,198  inmates  were  admitted,  the  number  remain- 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  590.  .     .     ^i 

In  each  county  the  sole  charge  of  the  poor  and  of  almshouses  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  of  the  poor.  They  appoint  the  overseer  of  their  almshouse, 
who  must  provide  employment  for  the  inmates.  County  liability  for  support 
of  paupers  is  determined  by  settlement,  which  is  obtained  in  various  ways 
(by  the  applicant  having  held  public  office  for  a  year,  having  paid  poor  taxes 
for  any  two  years,  having  paid  a  rent  of  at  least  50  dollars  for  a  year,  &c.). 
Parents  and  grand-parents  are  liable  for  support  of  pauper  children,  and  vice 
versa.  There  is  a  penalty  for  bringing  paupers  into  a  county.  On  January 
1,  1905,  the  almshouses  had  292  pauper  inmates  (229  white  and  63  coloured^. 

Finance,   Defence— For    the   year   1912  the    aggregate   receipts  and 

disbursements  of  the  State  General  Fund  were  :— 

1912 
Dollars. 

Balance  in  January,  1912  .         .         .          .         49,986 

Receipts  in  1912 843,571 

Total 893,557 

Disbursements  in  1912    ....       801,210 


Balance  January,  1913    ....         92,347 

On  January  14,  1913,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  826,785  dollars. 
The   assessed   valuation  of  property  in   the  State  (1903)  was  76,000,000 
dollars.     The  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  at  :— 

Dollars 

Real  property 134,431,240 

Personal 95,829.736 

Total      ....     230,260,976 

In  1909  the  militia  or  National  Guard,  with  its  headquarters  at  Wilming- 
ton, consisted  of  one  regiment  of  infantry  of  40  officers  and  361  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Delaware  is  mainly  an  agricultural  state, 
85  percent,  of  the  land  being  in  farms,  which  in  1910  had  a  total  area  of 
1,038,866  acres,  713,538  acres  being  improved  land.  The  chief  crops  are 
maize  and  wheat,  but  fruit  and  tomato-growing  are  important.  About  16,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  tomatoes.  Stock  raising  is  of  minor  importance. 

The  State  has  oyster  and  other  fisheries  which  are  receiving  increasing 

attention.  .  .  xi      ^  i.  i       ■         i 

The  mineral  resources  of  Delaware  are  not  extensive  ;    the  total  mineral 

output  in  1911  was  valued  at  491,657  dollars.  o    4.     • 

The  capital   invested  in   manufacturing  industries  m  the  State  in  1910 
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amountod  to  60,906,000  dollars  ;  the  persons  employed  (owners,  firm  members, 
clerks,  &c.,  and  wage-earners)  nnmbered  23,984;  the  cost  of  materials  used 
was  30,938,000  dollars,    and   the  output  was  valued  at  52,840,000  dollars. 
Statistics  of  the  chief  industries  are  as  follows  :— 


Leather      .... 

Foundry  and  machine  work 

Paper  and  pulp 

Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel  work 

Flour  and  grist 


Capital 

Wage-earners  1 
Numher 

Materials  used 
Dollars 

Output 

Dollars 

Dollars 

8,249,000 

3,045 

8,147,000 

12,079,000 

7,401,000 

2,210 

2,402,000 

4,781.000 

3,314,000 

646 

1,587,000 

2,292,000 

2,888,000 

1,239 

981,000 

1,990.000 

2,107,000 

710 

1,059,000 

1,715,000 

672,000 

139 

1,500,000 

1,752,000 

The  leather  output  comprised  11,005,292  goatskins  valued  at  10,232,463 
dollars.  Other  industries  are  brewing  and  distilling,  fruit-canning,  and  tlie 
manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knitted  goods. 

In  1910  the  length  of  railway  in  the  State  was  334  miles,  l»esides  875 
miles  of  electric  street  railway  track. 

There  is  an  active  coastwise  trade,  particularly  with  New  York,  Avhich  is 
connected  with  Wilmington  by  a  line  of  steamers.  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Delaware  Bay  are  connected  by  a  canal.  There  is  some  foi-eign  commerce 
direct  through  Wilmington.  '^ 

Books  of  Reference. 

Constitution  of  Delaware  adopted  in  Convention  June  4,  1897.     Republished,  Dover, 

1907. 

Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  consists  of  an  area  ceded  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the 
United  States  as  a  site  for  the  National  Capital.  It  was  established 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  Acts  of  Congress  approved  July  16, 
1790,  and  March  3,  1791,  which  were  passed  to  give  effect  to  a  clause  in 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  giving  Congress  the  power:  — 

'  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased,  by  tlie  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockjards, 
and  other  needful  buildings.' 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  over  it  became  vested  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  1800. 

The  local  affairs  of  the  District  have  been  managed  by  a  number  of 
distinct  forms  of  government.  From  its  inception  until  June,  1802,  they 
were  administered  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  from  "^  that  date  until  July   1,    1871,  the  local  government 
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cousisted  of  a  Mayor,  and  Boards  of  Aldermeu  and  Common  Council, 
similar  to  those  in  other  cities.  A  territorial  form  of  government  was 
established  in  the  District  on  June  30,  1871,  with  a  Governor  and  Legislative 
Assembly  and  a  Board  of  Public  Works  as  its  main  features,  and  continued 
until  June  20,  1874,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  temporary  board  of  three 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
in  turn  supj)lauted  on  July  1,  1878,  by  the  present  form  of  local  govern- 
ment, which  is  a  municipal  corporation  having  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  government  is  administered  by  a  board  of  three  Commissioners 
having  in  general  equal  powers  and  duties.  Two  of  these  Commissioners, 
who  must  have  been  actual  residents  of  the  District  for  three  years  next 
before  their  appointment,  and  have  during  that  period  claimed  residence 
nowhere  else,  are  appointed  from  civil  life  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  a  term  of  three 
years  each,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  other 
Commissioner  is  detailed  from  time  to  time  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  perform  any  other  duty.  This  Commissioner  shall  be  selected 
from  among  the  captains  or  ofiicers  of  higher  grade  having  served  at  least 
fifteen  years  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Three  officers  of  the  same  corps,  junior  to  said  Commissioner,  maybe  detailed 
to  assist  him,  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  and  act  in  his  stead, 
m  the  order  of  seniority,  during  his  absence.  The  Commissioners  are  in 
a  general  way  vested  with  jurisdiction  Covering  all  the  ordinary  features  of 
municipal  government.  Congress  has,  by  sundry  statutes,  empowered  them 
to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  and  usual  police  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  lives,  health,  quiet,  &c.,  of  all  jtcisons,  and  the  protection  of  all  property 
within  the  District,  and  other  regulation  of  a  municipal  nature. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Commissioner's. — William  Tindall. 

The  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  originally  was  about  ten  miles 
square,  but  by  the  retrocession  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1846,  of 
the  portion  derived  from  that  State,  was  reduced  to  69*245  square  miles, 
60 '01  of  which  are  land. 

The  poijulation  in  1800  numbered  14,093;  in  1820,  33,039;  in  1840, 
43,712;  in  1860,  75,080;  in  1880,  177,624;  in  1900,  278,718;  in  1910, 
331,069;  in  1912,  350,843,  of  whom  96,612  were  of  the  negro  race  or  of 
negro  descent,  generically  denominated  'colored.' 

A  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  embracing  6,654  acres  is  known  as 
theCity  of  Washington.  But  that  name  is,  and  has  been  sinse  June  30,  1871, 
a  geographical  distinction  only,  as  the  territory  it  includes  is  not  a  munici- 
pality separate  from  the  rest  of  the  District,  but  is  subject  to  the  same 
government  in  every  respect. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  are  :  Pioman  Catholic,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  in  September,  1912,  had  1,180  white 
teachers  and  39,118  white  pupils,  and  557  negro  teachers  and  18,663  negro 
pupils.  There  were  7  public  high  schools  with  287  teachers  and  6,598 
pupils;  and  32  private  schools  with  2,000  pupils.  For  the  instruction  of 
teachers  there  were  2  public  normal  schools  with  33  teachers  and  331  pupils. 

Superior  education  is  given  in  Georgetown  College,  an  institution  under 
the  management  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  founded  in  1795  ;  it  has  158  professors 
and     1,375    pupils :    the   George    AVashington     Univeirsity,     non-sectarian, 
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founded  iu  1821,  lias  186  professors  and  1,270  students  ;  the  Howard 
University,  principally  engaged  in  the  higher  education  of  negroes,  was 
founded  in  1867,  and  has  116  professors  and  1,409  pupils:  The  Catholic 
University,  a  post-graduate  institution,  was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  55 
])rofessors  and  about  683  pupils. 

On  August  8,  1912,  the  almshouse  of  the  District  contained  283  pauper 
inmates. 

The  revenues  of  the  District  are  derived  from  the  general  property  tax, 
taxes  on  corporations  and  companies,  and  licences  for  various  businesses. 

In  1912  the  revenue  of  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted  to  15,206,434 
dollars,  and  the  disbursements  to  14,807,681  dollars.  The  net  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  10,240,499.57  dollars.  In  1912  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  property  within  the  municipality  amounted  to 
330,322,487  dollars  ;  and  of  personal  property  to  44,586,564.58  dollars  :  total 
374,909,051.58  dollars. 

The  value  of  all  property  within  the  District  in  1912  was  estimated  at: 
real  property,  950,000,000  dollars  ;  personal,  300,000,000  dollars;  total, 
1,250,000,000  dollars. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  militia  force  organised  under  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  1,  1889.  It  consists  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
with  a  total  strength  of  216  officers  and  5,561  enlisted  men,  and  a  naval  force 
of  23  officers  and  400  men.  The  unorganised  militia,  or  those  liable  for 
military  service,  numbers  about  72,151. 

The  District  has  considerable  industries,  the  products  of  which  are  mainly 
for  local  consumption.  The  United  States  census  of  manufactures  in  1909 
showed  that  (excluding  government  works)  the  capital  invested  in  such 
industries  amounted  to  30,553,000  dollars;  the  salaried  officials,  superin- 
tendents, managers  and  clerks  numbered  1,576  ;  and  the  average  number  ot 
wage  earners  employed  during  the  year  was  7,707  ;  the  raAV  material  used 
cost  10,246,000  dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  25,289,000  dollars. 

On  June  14,  1912,  there  were  in  the  District  29  national  banks, 
trust  companies  and  savings  banks.  Their  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities 
balanced  at  112,277,616  dollars.  Their  paid-in  capital  stcfck  stcod  at 
16,021,876  dollars;  surplus  funds  at  8,498,732  dollars;  individual  deposits 
at  67,438,930  dollars  ;  United  States  deposits  at  3,231,815  dollars  ;  national 
bank  notes  outstanding,  5,743,932  dollars;  and  loans  and  discounts  at 
58,258,680  dollars. 

Within  the  District  are  164  miles  of  electric  street  railway  track. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Washiiigtou. 


FLORIDA. 

Governmeilt. — The  state  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members, 
and  House  of  Representatives  with  68  members.  Sessions  are  held  biennially, 
and  are  limited  to  60  days.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  Representa- 
tives for  two,  the  Senate  being  renewed  by  onedialf  every  tvro  years. 

Governor  .-—Vark  Trammell,  1913-17  (5,000  dollars). 

SccretMry  of  State : — H.  C.  Crawford. 

The  State  Capital  is  Tallahassee  (population^5,018  in  1910).  The  State  is 
divided  into  46  counties. 
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Area,  Population,  Religion,  Instruction— Area  58,680  s(iuar. 

miles,  of  which  4,440  sq^uare  miles  is  water. 


Years 


1860 
1880 
1900 
1910 


White  1 

77,747 
142,803 
297,812 
443,950 


Negro 


Total 


62,677 
126,690 
230,730 
308,669 


140,424 
269,493 
528,542 
752,619 


Per  sq.  mile 

2-6 

5  0 

9-7 

13-7 


1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
Ill  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  as  follows  :— 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

191 

38 

Indians 

Total 

Male       ...             — 
Female  ...            — 

308,669 

49 
26 

394,166 
358,453 

Total  .     .        443,646 

229 

75 

752,619 

Of  the  total,  the  foreign-born  numbered  23,832,  of  Avhom  4,910  Avere  from 
the  West  Indies,  2,231  from  England,  1,812  from  Germany,  1,707  from 
Italy,  1,202  from  Canada,  and  1,084  from  Spain.  The  largest  cities  in 
the  State  are  Jacksonville,  with  a  population  of  57,699  in  1910  ;  Tampa, 
37,782;  Pensacola,  22,982;  Key  West,  19,945. 

Of  the  church  members  of  the  State  41-6  per  cent,  are  Baptist,  and  37*2 
per  cent.  Methodist.  Others  are  chiefly  Komaa  Catholics,  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, and.  Presbyterians. 

Attendance  at  school  is  not  compulsory.  There  are  no  provisions  as  to 
religious  instruction  in  public  schools.  Separate  schools  are  provided  for 
white  and  coloured  children. 

In  1911  the  public  elementary  schools  had  4,618  teachers  and  149,651 
enrolled  pupils  (93,756  white).  In  77  public  high  schools  there  were  176 
teachers  and  2,920  pupils.  One  public  normal  school  had  2  teachers  and 
25  students  in  1909.  The  State  provides  higher  education  in  a  University 
of  the  State  of  Florida  at  Gainsville  with  (1911-12)  17  professors  and  302 
students,  and  a  State  College  for  Women,  with  316  students  ;  there  is  a 
college  at  Winter  Park  Avith  18  professors  and  180  students.  There  is  also 
a  Baptist  University  with  49  professors  and  581  students. 

Charity.— The  state  contains  33  benevolent  institutions,  hospitals, 
homes,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  &c.  (exclusive  of  almshouses). 
There  is  no  general  statute  governing  poor-relief  in  Florida,  but  the  State 
constitution  says  that  the  counties  shall  provide  in  manner  prescribed 
by  law  for  those  inhabitants  who  from  age,  infirmity  or  misfortune  have 
claims  on  public  sympathy  and  aid.  The  county  commissioners  have 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  poor  anfl  indigent  of  the  State.  City  and 
town  councils  may  look  after  their  own  poor.  On  January  1,  1905,  the 
almshouses  contained  150  pauper  inmates  (80  Avhite  and  70  coloured). 
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Finance,    Defence. — ^'^^'  tlie  year  1912  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
iuaounted  to  the  followin»f  sums  : — 

Dollars 

Balanee  from  1911 336,399 

Receipts  in  1912 1,202,085 


Total 1,538,484 

Disbursements  in  1912 1,185,172 


Balance  Jan.  1,  1913 353,312 

These  sums  are  exclusive  of  funds  of  which  the  State  treasurer  is  ex-ojicio 
treasurer. 

In  1912  the  public  debt  of  the  State  consisted  of  refunding  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  601,567  dollars  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  all  of  which  were  held 
by  State  educational  funds.  In  1908,  the  assessed  valuation  of  pro])erty 
amounted  to:  Realty,  99,372,097  dollars;  personalty,  31,299,129  dollars; 
railways  and  telegraphs,  28,719,004  dollars  ;    total,  159,390,230  dollars. 

The  militia,  called  the  Florida  State  troops,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
Tallahassee,  consists  of  infantry  and  artillery,  with  a  total  strength  of  101 
officers  and  1,242  men.  The  Federal  authorities  have  naval  stations  at  Key 
"West  and  Pensacola. 


Production  and  Industry.— Agriculture  is  pursued  gt-nerally  in  all 
])arts  of  the  State.  In  1910  there  Avere  50,016  farms,  with  a  total  acreage 
of  5,253,538,  of  which  1,805,408  acres  were  improved.  The  chief  products 
are  pineajjples  and  oranges,  the  former  fruit  being  grown  almost  nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  Other  crops  are  tobacco,  2,604,000  pounds 
in  1912  ;  rice,  15,000  bushels  in  1912  ;  besides  maize,  oats,  peas,  and  pea- 
nuts. In  1910  the  cotton  area  Avas  263,454  acres,  and  the  yield  65,056 
bales.  Forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  three-fourths  of  the  State,  and 
large  quantities  of  pitch-pine  are  exported  as  Avell  as  oak  timber  for 
ship-building.  Tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin  are  prepared  in  increasing 
quantities. 

The  chief  mineral  product  is  phosi)hate  rock,  2,436,248  long  tons 
(9,473,638  dollars)  in  1911.  Fullers'  earth,  lime,  and  mineral  waters  are 
also  produced.  The  Avhole  mineral  output  in  1911  was  valued  at  10,250,228 
dollars. 

Florida,  with  its  long  coast  line,  has  extensive  fisheries,  which,  though  not 
fully  developed,  are  more  important  than  those  of  any  other  Gulf  State. 
The  chief  lishery  products  are  shad,  red  snappers,  mullet,  turtles,  and 
sponges,  of  which  Florida  has  almost  a  monopoh\  Pensac-ola  is  said  to  be  the 
most  in^iortant  ft'csh  lish  market  on  the  Gulf.  From  this  port  tar,  resin, 
and  turpentine  are  exported  to  the  value  of  over  500,000/.  sterling  annually, 
and  also  cotton  (1,806,000/.),  tobacco,  and  phosphate  produced  in  other 
States. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Florida  increased  the  value  of  their  out- 
put from  50,298,290'  dollars  in  1905  to  72,890,000  dollars  in  1910.  The 
following  statistics  refer  to  the  year  1910  : — 
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Industries 


Tobacco  . 

Lumber  and  Timber 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Fertilizers 

Cars 


Capital 


Dollars 

11,164,000 

27,670,000 

5,511,000 

3,758,000 

1,251,000 


Wage-earners 


Number 
12,280 
19,227 
18,143 


1,753 


Material  used 


Dollars 
8,685,000 
6,239,000 
1,969,000 
2,875,000 
601,000 


Output 


Dollars 

21,575,000 

20,868,000 

11,938,000 

3,878,000 

1,743,000 


The  tobacco  industries  are  prosperous,  and  Key  West  and  Tampa  com- 
pete with  Cuba  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cigars.  In  1910  the  output  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  was  13,809,785  gallons,  and  of  rosin  1,555,749  barrels. 
Phosphate  rock  is  an  important  mineral  product  of  the  State,  but  little  of  it 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  which  consist  largely  of  cotton-seed 
meal. 

The  State  has  facilities  for  transportation  both  by  land  and  water.  A 
large  trade  is  carried  on  through  Pensacola,  where  the  domestic  exports 
were  largely  cottons  ;  other  merchandise  being  forest  i)roducts,  phosphate, 
tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  &c.  The  harbour  channel  is  now  30  feet  deep  at  low 
tide.  At  Jacksonville  harbour  improvements  are  being  carried  out.  In  1910 
there  were  4,431  miles  of  steam  railway,  and  150  miles  of  electric  railway. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  railway  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway  run 
through  the  State.  The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  extension  to  Key  West 
was  opened  January  22nd,  1912.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  deepening  the 
channel  at  Key  West  and  making  other  improvements. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 

A/lalo  (F.  G.).  Sunshine  and  Sport  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  London,  1907. 
French  (B.  T.),  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  New  York,  1869. 
Parkman  (F.),  The  French  Pioneers  in  North  America. 


GEORGIA. 

Government.— The  colony  of  Georgia  (so  named  from  George  II.)  was 
founded  in  1733.     Georgia  entered  the  Union  as  one  of  the  original  States. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  44  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  184  members.  Both  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
elected  for  two  years.  Legislative  Sessions  are  annual  and  limited  to  50  days. 
There  is  manhood  suffrage,  but  residence  and  United  States  citizenship  are 
required.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  11 
Representatives. 

Governor.— John  M.  Slaton,  1913-1915  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary.  — Philip  Cook . 

Georgia  is  divided  into  146  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Atlanta. 


Area  and  Population.- 

miles  are  water. 


-Area  59,475  square  miles,  of  which  495  square 
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Years 

Whitei 

Negro 

60,425 

725,133 

1,034,813 

1,176,987 

Total 

162,686 

1,542,180 
2,216,331 

2,609,121 

Per  sq.  mile 

■ 
1800 
1880 
1900 
1910 

102,261 

817,047 
1,181,518 
1,432,234 

2-8 
261 
37-6 
44-4 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


_                      White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female     . 

— -j-  ■ 

593,128 
588,166 

509,869 
524,944 

193 
12 

11 

8 

1,103,201 
1,113,130 

Total 

.      1,181,294 

1,034,813 

205 

19 

2,216,331 

Of  the  total  population  12,403  were  foreign-born,  of  whom  4,910  were 
from  the  West  Indies,  3,407  from  Germany,  2,293  from  Ireland,  1,514  from 
England,  and  1,234  from  Russia.  The  population  in  1910  was  2,609,121. 
The  largest  cities  in  the  State  are  Atlanta  (capital)  with  population 
154,839  ;  Savannah  (1910),  65,064  ;  Augusta,  41,040  ;  Macon,  40,665  ;  and 
Columbus,  20,554. 


Religion,  Instruction,  Charity— Baptists  and  Methodists  pre- 
dominate, Baptists  having  more  than  half  of  the  religious  membership  of 
the  State. 

No  law  making  education  compulsory  has  been  passed.  At  the  head  oi 
the  State  school  system  is  a  State  School  Commissioner  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years.  There  is  a  county  school  Supervisor  in  each  county. 
In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  555,794  enrolled  pupils  and 
12,625  teachers,  while  the  174  public  high  schools  had  9,936  pupils  and 
480  teachers.  One  public  normal  school  had  31  teachers  and  560  pupils  in 
1909.  ,  ^     ^ 

For  higher  education  the  more  important  institutions  for  men  (and  both 
sexes)  in  the  State  are  as  follows  : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1800 
1867 
1857 
183G 
1870 
1891 
1888 
1872 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens  (State) 
Atlanta  Baptist  College     . 
Bowdon  College  (Non-sectarian) 
Emory  Coll.  Oxford  (M.  E.  So.) 
Clark  Univ.  S.  Atlanta  (M.  E.  So.)    . 
Warthen  Coll.  Wrightsville  (M.  E.  So.) 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  (State) 
North  Georgia  Agr.  College  (State)    . 

39 
28 

7 
15 
11 

(i 
46 

502 
228 
463 
270 
308 
282 
565 
224 
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The  State  contains  59  benevolent  institutions  (hospitals,  homes,  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  &c.),  of  which  10  are  public,  34  private,  and  15 
ecclesiastical.  County  authorities  (ordinaries)  have  supervision  of  paupers 
and  may  establish  poorhouses,  <^c.,  levy  a  tax  to  meet  their  cost,  make  tlie 
necessary  regulations,  and  appoint  a  commissioner  of  the  poor.  Persons 
bringing  paupers  into  the  State  or  from  one  part  of  it  into  another  are  liable 
for  their  support.  Any  county  may  give  relief  to  ex-confederate  soldiers  with- 
out compelling  them  to  be  poorhouse  inmates.  On  January  1,  1905,  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State  contained  1,009  pauper  inmates  (602  white  and  407 
coloured). 

Financej  Defence. — The  amounts  received  and  disl)ursed  in  the  years 
1908  and  1909  are  stated  as  follows  :— 

190S  1909 

Dollars  Dollars 

Balance,  January  1,  1908  and  1909         .         .  820,740  638,717 

Receipts  in  1908  and  1909       ....         5,388,273  5,377,016 

Total,  1908  and  1909         .         .         .         6,209,013  6,015,733 

Disbursements,  1908  and  1909         .         .         .         5,570,295  5,529,576 


Balances,  January  1,  1908  and  1909       .  638,718  486,157 

In  December,  1909,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  7,034,202 
dollars,  including  an  unfunded  debt  of  90,202  dollars  on  which  interest  at 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  to  the  University  trustees.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1909  amounted  to  725,018,197 
dollars. 

The  State  militia,  called  the  Georgia  State  Troops  or  the  Georgia  Volunteers, 
have  their  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  They  consist  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and 
Infantry,  with  a  total  strength  of  239  officers  and  2,794  men  in  1909. 
Georgia  has  also  a  Naval  militia  with  3  officers  and  44  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Of  the  total  area,  about  70  per  cent,  is 
in  farms,  of  which  37  per  cent,  are  operated  by  negroes,  and  86  per  cent,  of 
negro  farms  are  rented.  The  negro  farmers  raise  little  but  cotton,  in  the 
production  of  Avhich  Georgia  ranks  second  among  the  States,  while  it  is  the 
largest  producer  of  sea-island  cotton.  For  1912  the  cotton  yield  was 
1,701,000  bales.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  cultivation  of  cereals 
is  of  importance,  corn  being  grown  on  five  times  the  area  of  other  cereals. 
The  yield  of  corn  (maize)  in  the  State  in  1912  was  53,958,000  bushels.  Oats 
and  wlieat  are  also  grown,  while  rice  is  an  important  product  of  coast 
counties  (27,000  bushels  in  1912).  The  growth  of  sugar  cane  is  increasing. 
The  tobacco  crop  in  1912  amounted  to  1,162,000  pounds.  Forests  of  pine, 
&c.,  cover  42,000  sq.  miles.  In  1910  the  farm  animals  were  141,000  horses, 
248,000  mules,  314,000  milk  cows,  673,000  other  cattle,  245,000  sheep, 
1,647,000  SAvine. 

The  fisheries  of  the  State  are  of  some  importance,  especially  the  oyster  and 
shad  fisheries. 

The  State  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron, 
and  manganese  ores,  iron  pyrites,  bauxite,  graphite,  lime,  ochre,  infusorial 
earth,  natural  cement,  talc  and  soapstoue,  marble  and  other  quarries,  and 
mineral  springs  being  worked.  In  1911,  the  output  of  gold  (from  quartz  and 
placer  workings)  amounted  to  1,548  fine  oz.  (32,000  dollars),  and  of  silver  to 
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600  oz.  (300  dollars).  In  1911  coal  was  extracted  to  the  amount  of  165,210 
short  tons  (246,208  dollars);  stone  to  the  value  of  1,967,077  for  granite, 
marble,  and  limestone.  The  marble  of  Georgia  has  a  high  reputation  all  over 
the  States.  The  clay-working  industries  (bricks,  tiles,  pottery)  in  1910  gave 
an  output  valued  at  2,636,380  dollars.  In  1911,  6,282  short  tons  of  lime 
ore  were  extracted.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1911,  includmg  iron  ore  but 
not  pig  iron,  was  valued  at  6,171,367  dollars. 

In  1910  Georgia  had  4,792  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  total 
capital  of  202,778,000  dollars,  employing  118,036  persons  (salaried  and  wage- 
earning),  using  material  costing  116,970,000  dollars,  and  giving  an  output 
worth  202,863,000  dollars. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  were  as  stated  below  (1905  Census) :— 


Nature  of  industries. 

Capital 

Wage 
earners 

Cost  of 
materials 

Output 

Cotton  manufactures  .... 
Lumber,  timber,  planing     . 

Fertilisers 

Flour  and  grist 

Tvurpentine  and  rosin  .... 
Foundry  and  machine  shop 
Railway  car  work        .... 

Dollars 

42,349,618 
14,803,484 
11,158,070 
1,895,718 
2,373,880 
5,515,764 
2,108,313 

Number 

24,130 

18,967 

2,192 

464 

11,736 

3,279 

4,777 

1 

Dollars 
23,832,297 
6,427,929 
6,527,065 
7,2()4,804 
l,15fi,009 
2,118,617 
2,057,669 

Dollars 

35,174,248 
21,054,107 
9,461,415 
8,178,926 
7,705,643 
5,587,811 
4,775,109 

In  1908  there  were  153  cotton  mills,  36,355  looms  and  1,791,334  spindles. 

The  means  of  transportation  by  sea  and  land  arc  ample.  The  principal 
port  is  Savannah,  which  has  8  miles  of  river  frontage,  and  which,  by  harbour 
improvements,  is  to  be  made  accessible  to  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  The  river 
is  being  deepened,  and  now  has  a  mean  low  water  depth  of  26  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  32  at  high  tide  on  the  bar.  From  this  port  in  1911  the  imports 
amounted  to  1,297,921/.  and  the  exports  to  17,162,642Z.,  chiefly  cotton, 
cotton  seed,  and  meal  and  cake  of  cotton  seed,  besides  turpentine  and  lumber. 
From  Brunswick  the  exports  were  valued  at  16,369,216  dollars,  the  most 
important  articles  of  export  being  timber,  lumber,  railway  sleepers,  &c. 

The  railways  in  the  State  have  a  length  (1910)  of  7,056  miles,  besides 
395  miles  of  electric  railway. 

On  June  7,  1911,  Georgia  had  114  State  banks  with  aggregate  capital 
of  17,536,780  dollars;  87  national  banks  with  paid  up  capital  of  8,958,500 
dollars,  and  a  few  private  banks. 

British  Consul  at  Savannah. — J.  A.  Donnelly. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 


Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 

P/iiHips  (Ulrich  B.),  Georgia.     In  '  American  Commonwealths'  Series.      Boston,  Mass. 
1907. 
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Government. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  23  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  53  members,  all  the  legislators  being  elected  for 
two  years.  Sessions  are  held  biennially.  The  electorate  of  the  State  consists 
of  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  over  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided 
in  the  State  over  six  months.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two 
Senators  and  one  Representative. 

Governor. — John  M.  Haines,  1913-15  (5,000  dollars\ 
Secretary  of  State. — W.  L.  Gifford. 

The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties.  The  capital  is  Boise  (population 
17,358  in  1910). 

Area,  Population,  Keligion,  Instruction.— Area,  84,800  square 

miles,  of  which  510  square  miles  is  water.  In  the  last  4  census  years  the 
total  population  was  :  — 1880,  32,610(0-4);  1890,  84,385  (I'l)  ;  1900, 
161,772  (1-9);  1910,  325,594  (3-9).  In  the  white  population  were 
included  1,467  Chinese,  1,291  Japanese,  and  4,226  Indians.  Of  the  total 
population  24,604  were  foreign-born,  3,943  being  English,  2,974  German, 
2,923  Canadian,  2,822  Swedish,  1,173  Norwegian,  and  1,633  Irish. 

The  population  is  largely  Mormon,  other  religious  denominations,  in  the 
order  of  their  numbers,  being  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Disciples  or  Christians. 

For  supervision  of  the  public  schools  there  is  a  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  President.  In  1910  the 
public  elementary  schools  had  2,232  teachers,  76,168  enrolled  pupils,  while 
the  54  public  high  schools  had  4,093  pupils  and  242  teachers.  The  two  public 
normal  schools  had  22  teachers  and  211  pupils  in  1910.  Superior  instruction  is 
given  in  the  State  Academy  of  Idaho  and  the  State  University  of  Idaho,  founded 
in  1892,  which  had  61  professors  and  517  students  in  1910.  The  State  has 
an  industrial  training  school,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  There  are 
also  5  sectarian  colleges  or  schools  to  Avhich,  however,  pupils  are  admitted 
without  respect  to  their  religious  belief. 

Chanty. — Idaho  has  a  State  home  for  aged  soldiers,  two  asylums  for  the 
insane,  and  a  penitentiary.  Within  the  State  are  six  hospitals  (for  benevolent 
purposes,  not  for  profit),  into  which,  in  1904,  1,494  patients  were  admitted,  the 
numberot  inmates  at  the  endof  the  yearbeinglll.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners may  contract  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  sick  and  poor.  There 
is  no  requirement  as  to  residence  on  the  part  of  applicants  for  relief,  aid  being 
extended  even  to  residents  of  other  States,  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  by  relatives.  Applications  for  relief  must  be  written, 
sworn  to,  and  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  other  proper  oflBcials.  On 
January  1,  1905,  the  almshouses  had  112  pauper  inmates  (one  of  whom  was 
coloured). 

Finance,  Defence.— For  the  2  years  ending  September  30,  1912,  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  as  follows  : — 
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Dollars 
Cash  in  hand,  October  1,  1910         ....         967,716 

6,858,682 


Receipts,  1910-]912 

Total 

Disbursements,  1910-12 

Balance,  September  30,  1912 


7,826,398 
6,545,745 


1,280,653 
On  Sept.  30,  1912,  the  State  bonded  debt  amounted  to  2,364,250  dollars 

sinking  fund  400,000  dollars,  and  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 

property  to  120,000,000  dollars. 

The  Militia  or  National  Guard  of  Idaho  consists  of  a  regiment  of  infantry 

containing  59  officers  and  592  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— A  great  part  of  the  State  is  naturally 
arid,  but  extensive  irrigation  works  have  been  carried  out  irrigating 
3,266,386  acres,  and  there  are  now  being  constructed  works  to  cost 
18,811,000  dollars  for  the  irrigation  of  480,000  acres  in  the  State.  The 
most  'important  crop  is  wheat,  to  which,  in  1912,  510,000  acres  Avere 
devoted,  the  yield  amounting  to  14,566,000  bushels.  Other  crops  ir,  1912 
were  oats,  17,017,000  bushels;  barley,  6,916,000  bushels;  besides  potatoes 
and  hay.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  grown.  There  is  an  active  live- 
stock industry,  especially  in  sheep,  the  number  of  which  in  1910  was  put 
at  4,248,000,  and  the  clip  (1911)  at  16,500,000  pounds.  Tlie  State  contains 
about  19,643,355  acres  of  national  forest. 

The  State  has  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  About  7,000 
miners  are  employed.  In  1911  the  output  of  gold  amounted  to  65,688  fine 
ounces  of  the  value  of  1,357,900  dollars  ;  of  silver,  to  8,184,900  fine  ounces 
of  the  value  of  4,419,800  dollars;  copper,  4,514,116  pounds  (564,265 
dollars)  ;lead,  117,159  short  tons  (10,544,310  dollars)  ;  zinc,  3,180  short  tons 
(362,520  dollars).  Coal  is  mined,  but  not  to  a  great  extent;  in  1911  the 
output  was  only  1,805  short  tons  (4,808  dollars).  Iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
mica,  phosphate  rock,  antimony,  tungsten,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone  and 
lime,  pumice,  and  salt  are  worked  more  or  less.  Total  value  of  mineral 
output  in  1911,  17,588,340  dollars. 

Besides  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries  the  State  has  manufactures 
of  considerable  importance.  In  1910  there  were  together  725  industrial 
establishments,  employing  a  total  of  9,909  persons,  including  8,220  wage- 
earners,  with  a  total  capital  of  32,477,000  dollars,  cost  of  material  being 
9,920,000  dollars  and  value  of  output  22,400,000  dollars.  The  chief  of 
these  industries  are  the  working  of  lumber  and  timber,  (capital,  17,872,000 
dollars;  wage-earners,  5,212;  cost  of  material,  3,345,000  dollars  and  value 
of  product,  10,689,000  dollars),  and  flour  and  grist  milling  (capital, 
2,038,000  dollars  ;  wage-earners,  125  ;  cost  of  material,  2,025,000  dollars 
and  value  of  product,  2,480,000  dollars).  Within  the  State  there  are  260 
lumber  mills  ;  one  at  Potlatch  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  and  can 
cut  750,000  feet  daily.     Idaho  has  also  46  flour  mills. 

The  State  contains  (1910)  2,178  miles  of  railway,  besides  145  miles  of 
electric  railway  track.  The  principal  railways  crossing  the  State  arc  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  Secretarj^,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  other  officers  of  the  State. 
U.S.  Census  Bulletin,  No.  37.     Census  of  Manufactures,  190r», 
Census  Reports  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,    Washington,  1907. 
The  State  of  Idaho  [Institutions,  Industries,  Resources].    By  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration.    Boise,  1905. 

Resources  and  Attractions  of  Idaho.    St.  Louis,  1893. 
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ILLINOIS. 

GrOVernmeilt. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  51  members 
elected  for  four  year  (about  half  of  whom  retire  everj^  two  years),  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  153  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are 
biennial.  Qualified  electors  are  all  male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  resident 
in  the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  and  in  the  district  30  days 
next  before  the  election.  The  State  is  divided  into  Senatorial  districts,  in 
each  of  which  one  Senator  and  three  Representatives  are  chosen.  For  the 
election  of  Representatives  each  elector  has  three  votes,  of  which  he  may  cast 
one  for  each  of  three  candidates,  or  one  and  a  half  for  each  of  tsvo,  or  all  three 
for  one  candidate. 

Governor.— Edwsivd  F.  Dunne,  1913-17  (12,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  State. — Harry  Woods. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  102  counties,  the  most  important  being  Cook 
County,  within  which  is  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  State  capital  is  Springfield. 


Area,  Population,  Instruction.- 

which  650  square  miles  is  water. 


-Area  of  56,650  square  miles,    of 


Years 

1820 
1900 
1910 

White  1                       Negro 

53,837                   1,374 

4,736,472                   85,078 
5,529,550                109,041 

Total 

55,211 

4,821,550 
5,638,591 

Per  sq.  mile 

0-1 

86-1 
100-6 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

2,426,113 
2,308,760 

Negro 

45,121 
39,957 

Asiatic 

1,536 

47 

Indian 

12 
4 

Total 

Male 
Female 

2,472,482 
2,348,768 

Total 

4,734,873 

85,078 

1,583 

16 

4,821,550 

In  1910  there  were  2,911,653  males  and  2,726,938  females. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  966,747  were  foreign-born,  of  whom 
332,169  were  from  Germany,  114,563  from  Ireland,  67,949  from  Poland, 
99,147  from  Sweden,  64,390  from  Englnnd,  50,595  from  Canada,  38,570  from 
Bohemia,  29,979  from  Norway,  28,707  from  Russia,  23,523  from  Italy, 
21,916  from  Holland,  20,021  from  Scotland,  while  large  numbers  were  from 
Austria,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  other  European  countries. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  after  New  York,  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  is  Chicago.  In  1910  it  had  a  population  of  2,185,283.  Other 
cities  of  importance  being  Peoria  (1910),  66,950  ;  East  St.  Louis,  58,547 
Quincy,  36,587;  Springfield  (State  Capital),  51,678;  Rockford,  45,401 
J oliet,  34,670;  Aurora,  29,807;  Bloomington,  25,768;  Elgin,  25,976 
Decatur,  31,140;  Evanston,  24,978  ;  Danvifle,  27,871;  Galesburg,  22,089 
Moline,  24,199  ;  Belleville,  21,122  ;  Alton,  17,528  ;  Jacksonville,  15,326 
Kankakee,  13,986;  Streator,  14,253;  Freeport,  17,567:  Cairo,  14,548 
Waukegan,  16,069  ;  Mattoon,  11,456  ;  Ottawa,  9,535  Champaign,  12,421 
I^Uicoln,  10,892;  Lasalle,  11,537  ;  Kewanee,  9,307. 
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The  churches  are,  in  order  of  strength,  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian. 

In  Illinois  education  is  free  and  compulsory  for  children  between  seven 
and  14  years  of  age.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  29,384 
teachers,  and  1,002,687  enrolled  pujdls  ;  630  high  schools  with  2, 892  teachers 
and  64,433  pupils  (1910).  Six  rniblic  normal  schools  had  142  teachers  and 
5,064  students  in  1910,  while  five  private  normal  schools  had  21  teachers 
and  347  students.  Superior  instruction  is  given  in  many  universities  and 
colleges  Avithin  the  State.  The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  was  founded 
in  1867,  and  in  1910  had  550  professors  and  teachers  with  5,096  students. 
Other  institutions  are  : — 


Begun 
in 


1892 
1855 
1850 
1868 
1869 
1903 
1837 
1852 
1892 
1858 
1828 
1866 
1861 
1860 
1860 


Colleges,  (fee. 


Univ.  of  Chicago 
North-Western  Univ.,  Evanston 
111.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington 
St.  Viateur's  Coll.,  Bourbonnais 
St.  Ignatius  Coll.,  Chicago 
James  Millikin  Univ.,  Decatur . 
Knox  College,  Galesburg    . 
Lombard  Coll.,  Galesbui^  . 

Greenville  Coll 

Lake  Forest  Coll. 
McKendree  Coll.,  Lebanon 

Lincoln  Coll 

North-western  Coll.,  Napierville 
Augustana  Coll.,  Rock  Island  . 
St.  Francis  Solanus  Coll.,  Quincy 


Control 

Profes- 
sors, (fee. 

280 

(Bapt.) 

(M.E.) 

395 

(M.E.) 

50 

(R.C.) 

38 

(B.C.) 

33 

(C.  Presb.) 

60 

(Non-sect.) 

SI 

(Univ.) 

13 

(F.M.) 

20 

(Presb.) 

20 

(M.E.) 

12 

(C.  Presb.) 

16 

(Ev.  Assn.) 

21 

(Luth.) 

37 

(R.C.) 

18 

Students 


6,007 
4,106 
740 
350 
550 
1,110 
651 
120 
340 
205 
190 
301 
483 
515 
208 


Charity. —  -l^he  relief  of  the  poor  generally  falls  to  the  counties,  but 
sometimes  to  cities.  Overseers  of  the  poor  provide  relief  either  out-door 
or  in  poor-houses, 

"Within  the  State  there  are  257  benevolent  institutions,  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, homes,  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Of  these  institutions  20  are 
public,  117  private,  and  120  ecclesiastical.  Overseers  of  the  poor  in  counties 
not  under  township  organization  and  in  towns  with  over  4,000  inhabitants 
are  designated  by  the  county  board  ;  in  counties  with  township  organization 
the  overseers  of  the  towns  are  overseers  of  the  poor.  Where  there  is  no 
poorhouse  the  overseers  may  contract  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  j^oorhouses.  Paupers  must 
(in  whole  or  part)  be  supported  by  relatives  according  to  their  ability.  For 
bringing  a  pauper  into  a  county  Avhere  he  has  no  legal  residence  a  fine  of 
100  dollars  may   be  imposed. 

Finance  Defence. — For  the  2  years  ending  September  30,  1912,  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  : — 


Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1910 
Receipts,  1910-12 

Total 
Disbursements,  1910-12 


Dollars 
4,424,610 
26,957,187 

31,381,798 

25,882,587 


Balance,  Oct.  1,  1912 


5,499,211 
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The  State  has  no  debt.  Outstanding  bonds  which  have  ceased  to  draw 
interest  amount  to  17,500  dollars.  For  1909  the  assessed  value  of  propertv 
was  1,126,663,157  dollars. 

The  State  Militia,  or  National  Guard,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry,  had  a  total  strength  of  520  officers  and  6,615  enlisted  men  in 
1909.     The  naval  militia  had  51  officers  and  587  enlisted  men. 

Production,  Industry.— Illinois  is  largely  agricultural.  In  1910  the 
farm  area  comprised  32,522,937  acres,  of  which  28,048,323  acres  were  im- 
proved land.  The  chief  cereal  crops  are  maize,  426,320,000  bushels  in  1912  ; 
wheat,  9,819,000  bushels;  oats,  182,726,000  bushels;  barley,  rye,  and 
buckwheat  being  also  grown.  The  potato  crop  in  1912  amounted  to 
13,837,000  bushels;  and  hay  to  3,266,000  tons.  Tobacco,  grown  on  1,000 
acres,  yielded  750,000  pounds,  valued  at  58,500  dollars  in  (1911).  The  State 
has  an  active  live-stock  industry.  In  1910  there  were  1,655,000  horses  (farm 
animals),  152,000  mules,  1,232,000  milk  cows,  1,974,000  other  cattle,  817,000 
sheep,  and  3,772,000  swine  in  the  State,  The  wool  clip  in  1911  yielded 
4,900,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  1,095,640  dollars.  In  1910  Illinois 
had  18,026  manufacturing  establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
1,548,171,000  dollars,  employing  561,044  persons  (salaried  and  wage- earning), 
using  material  costing  1,160,927  dollars,  and  giving  an  output  worth 
1,919,277,000  dollars. 

The  chief  industries  with  the  capital  number  of  wage-earners,  cost  of 
materials,  and  value  of  output,  were  ; — 


Products 


Capital 


Wage 
earners 


Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
Iron  and  steel 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  . 
Clothing         .... 

Liquors 

Flour  and  grist 
Agricultural  implements 
Steam  railway  cars 
Printing  and  publishing 

Bakery  

Furniture       .... 
Lumber,  <fec. 
Electrical  machinery    . 


Dollars 

131,02fi,000 

52,390,000 

143,277,000 

44,330,000 

63,641,000 

18,464,000 

110,605,000 

37,935,000 

60,084,000 

24,224,000 

22,383,000 

29,778,000 

24,202,000 


Dollars 

26,705 

2,493 

56,26G 

42,308 

5,148 

2,464 

19,240 

10,945 

28,644 

8,611 

13,575 

16,567 

9,641 


Cost 

of  materials 

used 


Dollars 
343,976,000 
30,908,000 
63,810,000 
54,442,000 
16,242,000 
45,590,000 
24,824,000 
15,336,000 
24,680,000 
21,606,000 
12,501,000 
27,264,000 
13,628,000 


Value 

of 
output 


Dollars 

389,595,000 

38,300,000 

138,579,000 

106,108,000 

83,649,000 

51,111,000 

57,268,000 

27,001,000 

87,247,000 

36,118,000 

27,900,000 

44.952,000 

26,826,000 


The  chief  mineral  product  of  Illinois  is  coal,  the  productive  coal- 
fields having  an  area  of  about  42,900  square  miles.  In  1911,  68,305 
persons  were  employed  in  the  mines  ;  the  output  was  53,679,118  short  tons, 
valued  at  59,519,478  dollars.  There  are  petroleum  wells,  and  in  1911  the 
yield  was  31,317,038  barrels,  valued  at  19,734,339  dollars.  The  natural  gas 
sold  was  of  the  value  of  687,726  dollars.  Zinc  is  worked,  and  in  1911  the 
output  was  2,884  short  tons  (328,776  dollars).  Fluor-spar  to  the  amount 
of  68,817  short  tons  was  produced,  valued  at  481,635  dollars.  The  output 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  was  of  the  value  of  3, 467, 930  dollars  ;  of 
Portland  cement  4,582,341  barrels  (3,583,301  dollars)  ;  of  natural  rock 
cement  188,859  barrels  (68,772  dollars);  of  clay  products  (bricks,  tiles, 
pottery),  14,333,011  dollars.  The  totat  mineral  output  in  1911,  excluding 
2,036,081  long  tons  of  pig  iron  valued  at  31,152,927  dollars,  was  estimated 
at  the  value  of  106,231,455  dollars. 
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On  the  Great  Lakes  there  is  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  engaged  in  canying 
iron  ore,  cereals,  and  other  products  between  the  lake  ports.  In  1911 
the  receipts  hy  lake  transport  at  Chicago  included  430,593,000  lbs.  .)f  fresh 
beef,  and  the  shipments  870,704,600  lbs.  The  receipts  of  living  animals  by 
all  routes  at  Chicago  in  1911  were  :  cattle,  2,931,831;  calves,  524,430  ;  ]jigs, 
7,4.56,309  ;  sheep,  5,736,245  ;  horses  and  mules,  104,545,  making  a  total  of 
16,753,360.  Within  the  State  there  are  106  miles  of  canal  and  11,878  miles 
of  railway,  besides  3,015  miles  of  electric  railway  track. 

British  Consul- General  at  Chicago. — H.  D.  Nugent. 

There  is  also  a  Vice-consul  in  Chicago. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Administrative  Departments  of  the  State. 
Finley  (J.  H.),  Illinois.     In  "American  Commonwealth"  Series.     Boston,  Mas.s. 
Greene  (E.  B.),  The  Government  of  Illinois.      In   "Handbooks  of  American   Govern- 
ment" Series.     New  York  and  London,  \9'H. 

Mather  (J.  F.),  The  Making  of  Illinois.     Oldcago,  IVtOO. 
Shaxo,  Local  Government  in  Illinois. 
Sparling,  Municipal  History  of  Chicago. 


INDIANA. 

Government. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  menrbers 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  held  biennially.  Eligible  to  sit  in  either 
House  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  resided  in  the  State 
two  years  and  in  tlieir  county  or  district  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election  ;  but  Senators  must  be  25,  and  Representatives  21  years  of  age. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  13  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor.— Hanmel  M.  Ralston,  1913-17  (8,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  State.— L.  G.  EUingham. 

The  State  is  divided  into  92  counties  and  1,016  townships.  The  State 
Capital  is  Indianapolis. 

Area  and  Population.— Area  36,350  square  miles,  of  which  440 
square  miles  is  water. 


Years 


1860 
1900 
1910 


White  1  1  Negro  Total  |       Per  sq.  mile 


1,339,000  11,428  1,350,428  37-60 
2,458,957  57,505  2,.516,462  70-10 
2,640,596       60,280      2,700,876   i    75-30 


1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatic? 


RELIGION,   EDUCATION 

The  population  by  sex  and  birth  in  1910  was  : — 


459 


Male 
Female 


Total 


White 


Negro 


Indians  and 
Asiatic 


1,351,792 
1,288,169 


2,639,961 


31,044 
29,276 


459 
136 


Total 


383,295 
317,581 


60,320 


595       '  2,700,876 


Of  the  total,  141,861  were  foreign  born,  77,808  being  fi-om  Germany, 
16,305  from  Ireland,  and  10,872  from  England.  The  largest  cities  in  the 
State  are  Indianapolis  (capital),  with  a  popnlation  in  1910  of  233  650  • 
Evansville  with  69,647  ;  Fort  Wayne.  63,933  ;  South  Bend,  53,684  ;  Terre 
Haute,  58,157  ;  Muncie,  23,118;  New  Albany,  25,275;  Anderson,  22,505- 
Richmond,  19,602;  Lafayette,  20,223;  Marion,  24,181;  Logansport' 
16,730;  Elkhart,  17,084;  Michigan  City,  20,000;  Elwood,  13,821- 
Hammond,  19,995  ;  Jefferson ville,  12,000  ;  Kokomo,  12,834  ;  Vincennes' 
13,947. 

The  movement  of  population  in  the  State  in  1909  is  stated  as  follows  : 
births,  54,445  ;  deaths,  36,579  ;  marriages,  26,456  ;  divorces,  4,194.  Persons 
wlio  have  resided  two  years  in  the  State  may  obtain  divorce  on  account 
of  unfaithfulness,  abandonment  or  (on  the  part  of  the  husband)  failure  to 
support  for  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony. 

Religion,  Education. — The  religious  denominations  most  numerously 
represented  are,  in  order  of  rank,  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Disciples 
or  Christian,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  United  Brethren,  Lutheran,  and 
Friends.  Within  the  State  in  1907  were  6,489  church  organizations 
with  membership  of  1,003,145.  Sunday  schools  had  512,164'  members. 
.There  were  4,169  active  ministeis,  and  6,239  houses  for  worship. 

School  attendance  during  the  full  term  is  compulsory  from  7  to  14  years 
of  age.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  17,267  teachers  and 
531,459  enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high  schools  numbered  730,  and  had 
2,443  teachers  with  50,820  pupils.  Teachers  are  trained  in  one  public 
normal  school,  having,  in  1910,  46  teachers  and  2,096  students.  Parochial 
and  private  schools  (1910),  26,376  pupils. 

Indiana  has  many  institutions  for  superior  education,  the  more  im- 
portant in  1910  being  : — 


Profes.sors 

Begun 

Institution                                     Control 

and 

Students 

State . 

Instructors 
85 

1824 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington 

2,380 

.    1837 

De  Panw  Universitv,  Greencastle 

M.E.  . 

07 

734 

1842 

Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend 

R.C.   . 

51 

0H8 

1S47 

Earlhain  College,  Earlhani    . 

Friends 

30 

585 

1832 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville  . 

Non-Sect.  . 

l:> 

34tJ 

1839 

Concordia  College,  Port  Wayne    , 

Luth. 

8 

239 

1855 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis 

Christian   . 

23 

575 

1833 

Hanover  College,  Hanover  . 

Presby. 

12 

286 

1834 

Franklin  College    .... 

Baptist      . 

14 

201 

Purdue    University,    for   agricultural   and    mechanical   instruction, 
146  professors  and  instructors  and  1,874  students. 


has 
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Charities.— All  the  public  charities  and  many  of  those  of  a  private  nature  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  This  is  an  unsalaried,  advisory  body  of 
six  members,  appointed  by  tlie  Governor,  who  is  its  president.  The  State  maintains  four 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  is  erecting  a  fifth.  It  has  also  State  Homes  for  Soldiers  and 
for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans,  scliools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feelde-niinded  respec- 
tively, and  a  Village  for  Epileptics.  In  every  county  there  is  an  asylum  for  the  poor.  The 
superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  for  two  years,  and 
are  paid.  In  76  of  the  counties  there  are  boards  of  county  charities,  who  inspect  the 
public  institutions  and  report  to  the  County  Commissioners,  the  circuit  court,  the  local 
press,  and  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  In  the  1,016  townships  the  care  of  the  poor  not 
in  institutions  is  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustees,  who  are,  ex-officio,  overseers  of 
the  poor.  These  officials  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  once  a  quarter  must  send  a 
detailed  report  of  their  worlc  to  the  County  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  State 
Charities.  They  are  expected  to  give  only  temporary  aid,  and  are  required  by  law  to 
make  a  tliorough  investigation  before  giving  relief.  Work  for  dependent,  neglected, 
delinquent,  or  orphan  children  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 
The  Ecard  employs  six  agents,  who  inspect  oriihanages  and  place  and  visit  children  in 
family  homes.  No  person  or  organisation  can  conduct  an  orphans'  home,  a  maternity 
hospital,  or  a  boarding  house  for  infants,  or  place  children  in  homes  without  a  licence  from 
the  Board.  Children  can  be  supported  at  public  expense  only  when  made  public  wards  by 
the  juvenile  court.  The  laws  provide  for  a  juvenile  court  and  a  board  of  children's 
guardians  and  a  County  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  every  county. 

There  ai'e  in  Indiana  15  State  charitable,  penal,  and  correctional  institutions ;  40 
orphanages  receiving  public  wards  and  16  receiving  only  private  wards  ;  23  homes  for  the 
aged;  47  general  hospitals;  92  county  poor  a.sylums ;  91  county  jails  and  a  niiiuber  of 
town  lock-ups  and  city  police  stations. 

Finance,  Djefence.— I^i  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  the 
net  receipts  and  disbursements  (exclusive  of  transfers,  &c.)  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

On  hand,  October  1,  1911 220,676 

Receipts,  1911-12 8,334,863 


Total  Receipts 8,555,539 

Disbursements,  1911-12 8,228,415 


Balance  Sept,  30,  1912  ....         327,124 

On  September  30,  1911,  the  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  1,260,163 
dollars,  of  which  484,000  dollars  was  due  to  Purdue  and  Indiana  Universities. 
The  taxable  property  (real  and  personal)  in  1910  was  assessed  at  1,891,602,077 
dollars. 

The  State  Militia,  called  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  consists  of  infantry  and  artillery  of  a  total  strength 
of  198  officers  and  2,293  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Iiidiana  is  largely  agricultural,  about 
94  per  cent,  of  its  total  area  being  in  farms.  In  1911  the  farm-land  had  an 
area  of  21,299,823  acres,  of  Avhich  16,931,252  was  improved  land.  The 
chief  crops  are  maize  (155,100,385  bushels  in  1911),  wheat  (34,596,320 
bushels),  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  The  area  under  tobacco  in  1911  was 
13,876  acres,  yielding  12,823,194  pounds.  Large  quantities  of  tomatoes 
are  grown,  besides  other  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  sorts.  The  stock  in 
1911  consisted  of  716,997  horses,  445,015  milk  cows,  698,532  sheep  (apart 
from  560,512  sold  during  1911),  and  1,960,700  swine  (apart  from  2,714,715 
sold  during  1911).  In  1911  the  wool  clip  yielded  3,977,416  pounds  of  wool 
valued  at  846,606  dollars. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  State  have  an  area  of  6,500  square  miles,  where  18,380 
miners  are  employed.  In  1911  (9  months)  the  output  of  coal  Avas  14,204,578 
short  tons.     In  1911  the  output  of  crude  petroleum  was  1,695,289  barrels, 
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valued  at  1,228,835  dollars,  while  the  value  of  the  natural  gas  sold  was 
1,192,418  dollars.  The  output  of  sandstone  and  limestone  was  valued  at 
4,413,655  dollars.  The  production  of  Portland  cement  (1911)  was  7,407,830 
barrels,  valued  at  5,937,241  dollars  ;  of  natural  rock  cement,  315,823  barrels, 
valued  at  115,471  dollars.  Tlie  clay-working  industries  are  important, 
yielding  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  pottery,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  7,000,771  dollars 
in  1911.  Mineral  springs  in  the  State  yielded  (1911)  water  to  the  value 
of  653,641  dollars.  The  total  mineral  output  was  valued  at  37,430,187 
dollars  in  1911. 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  are  extensive  and  various 
numbering  (1909  Census)  7,969  in  all,  employing  218,263  persons  (including 
proprietors,  clerks,  and  wage-earners),  using  materials  woith  334,375,000 
dollars,  and  turning  out  products  valued  at  579,075,000  dollars.  Some  of 
the  most  important  industries  with  their  invested  capital,  their  wage-earners, 
and  their  out-put  (1909  Census)  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Industries 

Wage-earners 

Capital 

Output 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Agricultural  implements 

4,749 

23,008,000 

13,670,0(X) 

Automobiles,  including  bodies  and 

parts 

6,797 

16,722,000 

23,764,000 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products    . 

2,505 

6,044,000 

10,209,000 

Brick  and  tile 

3,788 

7,455,000 

4,719,000 

Canning  and  preserving    . 

3,406 

5,572,000 

8,758,000 

Carriages  and  wagons  and  materials 

8,867 

29,110,000 

21,655,000 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts     . 

4,073 

4,617,000 

8,029,000 

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  products 

2,121 

6,814,000 

5,763,000 

Electrical  luachinery,  apparatus,  & 

supplies 

3,073 

6,857,000 

7,718,000 

Flour-mill  and  grist-mill  products  . 

2,298 

15,657,000 

40,541,000 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  i»roducts 

15,809 

39,711,000 

39,884,000 

Fui'niture  and  refrigerators 

11,284 

16,537,000 

18,456,000 

Glass  

9,544 

13,149,000 

11,593,000 

Iron    and    steel,    steel   works    and 

rolling  mills 

12,255 

47,781,000 

38,652,000 

Lumber  and  timber  products  . 

10,317 

19,177,000 

23,135,000 

Printing  and  publishing  . 

0,75ti 

11,844,000 

14,356,000 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

4,423 

8,058.000 

47,289,000 

Indianapolis  is  an  important  centre  of  the  live  stock  traffic. 

Natural  facilities  for  transport  are  provided  by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
rivers  and  by  Lake  Michigan,  while  for  traffic  by  land  there  are  7,400  miles 
of  steam  railway,  besides  2,320  miles  of  electric  railway.  All  the  lines  from 
the  east  to  Chicago  pass  through  Indiana,  as  do  other  lines  connecting  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south. 


Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Census  of  Manufactures,  Indiana,  1909.  U.S.  Census  Bulletin,  Washington,  1909. 

Dunn  (J.  F  )>  Indiana.    [In  American  Commonwealth  Series.]    Boston,  Mass. 
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IOWA. 


The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  and  a  House  of  Keprc- 
3entatives  of  108  members,  meeting  every  tAvo  years  or  an  unlimited  session. 
Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  of  them  retiring  every  second  year  ; 
Representatives  for  two  years. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  11  Representatives. 

Governor.— George  W.  Clarke,  1913-15  (6,800  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State— y^''.  S.  Allen. 

Other  State  officials  are  a  lieut. -Governor,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer  an 
Attorney- General  and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  all  elected  for 

two  years.  ,  .    -r^      ,,  . 

Iowa  is  divided  into  99  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Des  Moines. 

Area  and  Population. —Area,  56,025  square  miles  (550  square  miles 

<vater). 


Years 

White  1 

42,924 
1,615,099 
2,219,160 
2,209,693 

Negro 

Total                    Per  sq.  mile 

1840 
1880 
1900 
1910 

188 

9,516 

12,693 

15,078 

43,112                         0-2 
1,624,615                    29-3 
2,231,853                    40-2 
2,224,771                    40-0 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  :  — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

109 

2 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female     . 

1,149,667 
1,069,000 

6,875 
5,8.18 

198 
184 

1,156,849 
j    1,075,00-1 

Total 

2,218,667 

12,693 

111 

382 

2,231,853 

In  1910  there  were  1,148,171  males  aud  1,076,600  females. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  305,920  were  foreign-born,  123,162  being 
German,  29,875  Swedish,  28,321  Irish,  25,634  Norwegian,  21,627  English, 
17,102  Danish,  and  15,687  Canadian.  The  State  census  of  1905  showed 
a  population  of  2,210,050  ;  the  population  in  1910  Avas  2,224,771.  Of  the 
population  over  10  years  of  age  in  1905  the  occupation  of  40  7  per  cent, 
was  agricultural,  6'7  per  cent,  professional,  8*0  per  cent,  personal,  16*4  trade 
or  transportation,  16*1  manufacturing,  12'1  unskilled  labour. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  State,  with  their  population  in  1910,  are  Des 
Moines  (capital),  86,368;  Dubuque,  38,494;  Sioux,  47,828;  Davenport, 
43,028  ;  Council  Blutfs,  29,292  ;  Cedar  Rapids,  32,811  ;  Burlington,  24,324  ; 
Clinton,  25,577;  Otumwa,  22,012;  Keokuk,  14,008;  Muscatine,  16,178; 
Fort  Dodge,  15,543  ;  Waterloo,  26,693  ;  Marshalitown,  13,374  ;  Oskaloosa, 
9.466. 
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Religion,  Instruction,  Charity— The  Iowa  State  Census  Bureau 
publishes  statistics  of  Churches  fo-  1905.  The  number  of  congregations 
reporting  was  3,821.  The  returns,  however,  are  incomplete  and  the  numbers 
triven  below  should  all  be  increased  by  about  10  per  cent.  The  sittin<4 
accommodation  in  places  of  worship  Avas  put  at  1,155,648  ;  church  members 
(communicants),  681,840.  The  membership  of  the  more  important  bodies 
is  given  as  follows:  Methodist  Episcopal,  147,899;  Roman  Catholic, 
143,639  ;  Lutheran,  83,536  ;  Presbyterian,  43,423  ;  Christian,  37,443  ; 
Congregational,  33,739;  Baptist,  regular,  30,223,  others,  4,974;  United 
Brethren,  11,133;  United  Presbyterian,  8,442;  Latter  Day  Saints,  7,544; 
Friends,  orthodox,  6,950,  other,  1,654;  Episcopal,  6,831.  Among  the 
numerous  bodies  with  smaller  membership  were  the  Salvation  Army, 
Dunkards,  and  Christian  Science. 

School   attendance    is   compulsory 
during   school   age   (7-14).       In    1910 
510,611  pupils  and  24,909  teachers. 
1,990   teachers   and   39,473    pupils, 
teachers  and  2,615  students  in  1910 


for  16  consecutive  weeks  annually 
the  public  elementary  schools  had 
582  public  high  schools  had  (1910) 
Two  public  normal  schools  had  95 
In  the  State  there  are  25  universities 


and  colleges  the  more  important  being: — 


Year  of 

Institution 

Control 

Profes- 

Students 

Opening 

sors 

1855 

The  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City  . 

State 

153 

2  382 

1881 

Drake  University  at  Des  Moines    .     .   , 

Christian 

158 

1,787 

1890 

Highland  Park  College  at  Des  Moines 

Unden'iiii. 

57 

2,384 

1S67 

Simpson  College  at  Indianola.    ... 

M.E. 

34 

915 

1894 

Morningside  College  at  Sioux  City  ,     . 

M.E. 

3-J 

556 

1857 

Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette  .     . 

M.E. 

18 

255 

1848 

Iowa  College  at  Grinnell 

Undenoni. 

38 

615 

1857 

Cornell  College  at  Mount  Vernon    .     . 

M.E. 

40 

631 

1844 

Wesleyan  Univ.  at  Mount  Pleasant     . 

M.E. 

20 

375 

1853 

Penn  College  at  Oskaloosa     .... 

Friends 

15 

247 

1881 

Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids  .... 

Presb. 

20 

348 

There  is  at  Ames  a  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  with 
146  instructors  and  2,631  students. 

Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c.,  Iowa  has  41 
hospitals  (seven  i)ublic,  the  rest  private  or  ecclesiastical),  12  orphanages 
(one  public),  24  homes  (one  public),  two  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
(one  public),  besides  two  dispensaries  and  two  day  nurseries.  Town- 
ship trustees  have  charge  of  the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  For  cities  this  board  may  appoint 
an  overseer.  It  may  establish  a  poorhouse,  and  may  let  out  the  support  of 
the  poor,  with  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  ;  but  poorhouses  must  be  inspected 
monthly  by  a  county  supervisor.  Legal  settlement  is  gained  by  a  year's 
residence,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  a  '  warning  to  depart '  in  the  case  of 
a  person  who  is  a  county  charge  or  likely  to  become  such.  Children  are  liable 
for  support  of  parents  and  grandparents,  and  vice-versa. 


Finance  Defence.- 

and  expenditure  were  : — 


-For  the  year  ending  January  1,  1913,  the  revenue 
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Balance,  January  1,  1912 
Revenue,  1912 

Total 
Disbursements,  1912    . 

Balance,  January  1,  1913 


Dollars. 
613,648 
5,174,841 

5,788,489 
4,816,817 

971,672 


The  State  has  a  bonded  debt  of  31,888  dollars.  For  the  year  1907  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  proyjerty  was  :  real  property,  470,915,900  dollars; 
personal  property,  119,527,556  dollars  ;  total,  150,443,456  dollars. 

The  militia,  called  the  National  Guard,  consists  of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  a 
total  strength  of  216  officers  and  2,523  enlisted  men  in  1909. 

Production  and  Industry.— Iowa  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
State,  nearly  the  whole  area  being  arable  and  included  in  farms.  In  1910  it 
had  33,930,688  acres  of  farm  land,  of  which  29,491,199  acres  was  improved 
land.  About  half  the  farm  area  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cereals.  In 
1912  the  crop  of  maize  Avas  put  at  432,201,000  bushels  ;  of  wheat,  at  12,850,000 
bushels  ;  oats,  barley  rye,  and  buck-wheat  being  also  grown.  The  crop  of 
potatoes  amoimted  to  18,966,000  bushels  ;  of  hay,  to  4,952,000  tons  ;  of 
flax-seed,  to  294,000  bushels.  The  State  has  active  live  stock  industries. 
In  1910  it  contained  1,447,000  horses,  1,570,000  milk  cows,  3,611,000  other 
cattle,  754,000  sheep,  and  6,485,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  (1911)  yielded 
6,075,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  1,358,585  dollars.  Dairy  farming  and 
poultry-keeping  are  important. 

The  productive  coal-fields  of  the  State  have  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles  and  are  worked  by  16,021  miners.  The  coal  output  in  1911 
amounted  to  7,331,648  short  tons,  valued  at  12,663,507  dollars.  Lead  and 
iron  are  found,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  Gypsum  and  ochre  are  worked, 
and  mineral  waters  are  sold.  Sandstone  and  limestone  were  produced  to  the 
value  of  736,207  dollars.  The  clay -working  industries  turned  out  bricks, 
tiles  and  pottery  to  the  value  of  4,432,874  dollars.  The  mineral  output  in 
1911  was  of  the  value  of  21,107,496  dollars. 

The  output  of  manufactured  goods  in  Iowa  increased  in  value  from 
160,572,313  dollars  in  1905  to  259,238,000  dollars  in  1910.  The  chief  in- 
dustries deal  with  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce. 

Statistics  of  the  chief  industries  are  :  — 


Industries 


Slaughtering  and  meat-packing     . 

Butter 

Flour  and  grist  products 
Lumber  and  i)laning  mill  products 
Cars,  making  and  repairing    . 
Foundry  and  machine  work   . 
Tobacco    


Capital 


Dollars 
12,362,000 

4,472.000 

6,123,000 
12,800,000 

5,488,000 
12,865,000 

1,821,000 


Wage- 
earner.s 


Number 
4,144 
1,231 

G47 
4,658 
6,900 
5,108 
1,943 


Materials 
used 


Dollars 

53,127,000 

22,842,000 

10,934,000 

7,141,000 

5,749,000 

6,372,000 

1,3S6,000 


Output 


Dollars 
59,045,000 
25,850,000 
12,871,000 
12,659,000 
10,269,000 
14,064,000 

3,423,000 


Within  the  State  in  1910  there  were  9,754  miles  of  railway, _  besides 
756  miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  rivers  also  provide  facilities  for 
transport. 
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KANSAS. 

Government. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  40  members, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  125  members, 
elected  for  two  years.     Sessions  are  biennial. 

The  right  to  vote  is  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  possessed  by  all  male  citizens, 
and  also  by  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens, 
provided  they  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the  township  or 
ward  30  days  next  before  election. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  eight  Represen- 
tatives. 


Govenior.— George  Hodges,  1913-15  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — C.  H.  Sessions. 

The  State  is  divided  into  105  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Topeka. 

Area,    Population,  Instruction.— Area  82,080  square  miles,   380 

square  miles  being  water.     The  population  in  4  census  years  was  : — 


Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

12-2   • 
17-5 

Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

996,096 
1,427,096 

1900 
1910 

1,470,495 
1,690,949 

18-0 
20-7 

lu  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male     . 
Female . 

740,922 
675,397 

26,542 
25,461 

42 
1 

43 

1,210 
920 

768,716 
701,779 

Total      . 

1,416,319 

52,003 

2,130 

1,470,495 

In  1910  there  were  885,912  males  and,  805,037  females. 

Of  the  total  population  126,685  were  foreign-born  :  39,501  German, 
15,144  Swedish,  13,283  English,  11,510  Irish,  11,019  Russian,  and  8,538 
Canadian. 
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The  cities  of  the  State  with  population  according  to  1910  census  are  ;- 

Pop.  — 


Kansas  City    . 
Topeka(Capital) 
Wichita 
Leavenworth 


Pop. 

82,331 
43,684 
52,450 
19,363 


Pittsburg 
Atchison 
Hutchinson 
Lawrence 


14,755  Fort  Scott 

16,429  Chanute 

16,364  Galena 

12,374  Emporia 


Pop. 

10,463 
9,272 
6,096 
9,058 


The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  are  Methodist,  ^f  various  deii^^^^^^^^ 
tions   others  (in  order  of  rank)  being  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Disciples  ot 

"^'^I^^f^l^I^^y   schools  had    12,069   teachers    397,936 
enrolled  pupils;    375  public  high  schools  had  1,161    teachers   and   24  685 

pupils      Teachers  are  trained  iu  three  public  normal  schools,  which  m  1910 

had  89  teachers  and  2,873  pupils. 

For  higher  instruction  are  (1910)  : — 


Founded 


1866 
1863 
1858 
1881 
1869 
1865 
1896 
1865 
18S7 
1886 


Institution 


University  of  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan 
Baker  University,  Baldwin      . 
Bethany  College,  Lindsborg      . 
St.  Mary's  College     . 
Washburn  College,  Topeka 
Kansas  City  University     . 
Ottawa  University     . 
Cooper  College,  Sterling    . 
S.W.  Kansas  College,  Winfield 


Control.       Professors    Students 


State  . 

M.'k. . 

Luth. 
R.C. 
Cong. 
M.  Prot. 
Bapt. 
U.  Preb. 
M.E.  . 


215 
142 
30 
44 
41 
108 
56 
23 
14 
36 


2,303 
2,305 
681 
898 
460 
811 
447 
394 
182 
488 


There  are  about  12  other  universities  and  colleges. 

CharitV  —In  addition  to  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c 
the    State  \as   74  benevolent    institutions,    most  of   which    ai^   provided 
by   private  persons    or  ecclesiastical  bodies.      They   comprise   5   state     n- 
Situtions,  J  follows  :  1  orphans'  home,!  school  for  the  deaf,  1  school  lor 
the  blind,  2  industrial  schools;  and  private  institutions,   as    fol'^ys  •  Jl 

hospitals,  20  orphanages,  3  child-placing  ^g^^^f  ^^^/f  ^^^^^^^^^^t''  ^"J^re 
for  the  aged  and  6  miscellaneous  institutions.  In  1911,  18, 113  inmates  we  e 
admitted^  of  whom  2,672  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  Coin  tj^ 
asylums  are  under  the  charge  of  the  county  ^o^^^i^^i^^^^^f'  ^^^^^/Pfo^O 
superintendent  and  board  of  visitors,  or,  m  a  county  ^  ^f ^^;X^,\  ^8, 000 
inhabitants,  a  commissioner  of  the  poor  to  inspect  aud  report  weeklj' on  the 
poorhouse.  Failing  a  special  commissioner,  the  mayor  and  council  ot  cities 
Td  the  trustees  of  townships  have  care  of  the  poor  Legal  «ett  ement  s 
gained  by  6  months'  residence.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  send  actual  o  pios- 
pective  paupers  out  of  the  county  to  which  they  belong  On  July  3, 
1909,  the  almshouses  in  the  State  contained  723  pauper  inmates. 

Finance,  DefencC-For  the  year  ending  June   30,   1911,  the   total 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  :—  Dollars 

Receipts,  1910-11 i'lVAfo 

Disbursements,  1910-11  .         .         ,         .         •      ^,979,^7^ 
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The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  1911  amounted  to  370,000  dollars  ;  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  was  2,777,073,762  dollars. 
The  total  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  1910  was  estimated  at  :— 

Dollars 
Real  property  ....         1,793,269,338 

Personal  property     ....  556,679,833 

Public  Service  Corporation       .         .  427,105,146 


Total 


2,777,054,317 


The  Militia  or  National  Guard,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  consists  of 
artiUeryand  infantry,  with  hospital  and  signal  corps;  total  strength  1,383 
enlisted  men  and  129  officers  in  1910. 

Production  and  Industry.— Kansas  is  pre-eminently  agricultural 
but  sufiers  from  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  west.  In  1910  the  area  ot  farmland 
was  43,384,799  acres,  of  which  29,904,067  acres  was  improved  land.  Under 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Act.  8,000  acres  in  the  Garden  City  district  are  to 
be  irrigated.  The  chief  crops  are  maize  (174,225,000  bushels  m  1912) 
wheat  (92,290,000  bushels),  and  hay,  but  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and 
llax  are  grown.  The  production  of  Kaffir  corn  is  mostly  confined  to  this 
State.  Cotton  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Various  orchard  fruits  are 
cultivated.  The  State  has  an  extensive  live-stock  industry  comprising,  in 
1910,  1,187,000  horses,  154,000  mules,  737,000  milk  cows  and  3,260,000 
other  cattle,  278,000  sheep,  and  1,942,000  swine.  . 

Kansas  has  coal-fields  Avith  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miks,  employing 
about  14,500  miners  ;  the  output  in  1911  amounted  to  6,254,228  short  tons, 
valued  at  9,645,572  dollars.  In  Kansas  in  1911  the  yield  of  the  oil-fields 
amounted  to  1,278,819  barrels,  valued  at  608,756  dollars.  Isatuial  gas 
produced  in  Kansas  in  1911  was  sold  to  the  value  ot  4,854,534  dollars,  ihc 
output  of  zinc  amounted  to  6,843  short  tons  (780,102  dollars).  The  quarrie^s 
yield  sandstone,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  there  is  a  large  output  of  /ort  and 
cement,  amounting  in  1911  to  4,871,903  barrels,  valued  at  3,725,108  dollars. 
In  1911  the  State  produced  2,160,859  barrels  of  salt,  valued  at  806,02/ 
dollars  ;  salt  is  important  to  the  State  both  for  live-stock  and  dead-meat 
industries.  The  output  of  clay  products  in  1911  was  valued  at  2,o60,262 
dollars.      The   total  mineral   output  of  the    State  in  1911  was    valued   at 

24,987,807  dollars.  ^     ^,       .  v,t  i 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  in  1910  there  were  3,43o  establishments 
with  3,571  proprietors  or  firm  members,  6,863  clerks,  &c.,  and  44,21o  wage- 
earners.  The  raw  material  used  during  the  year  cost  258,884,000  dollars, 
and  the  output  was  valued  at  325,104,000  dollars.  The  slaughteiing  and 
milling  industries  are  the  most  important.  Further  statistics  of  these  and 
other  industries  are  : — 


Industries 


Capital       ;  Wage-earners 


Slaughtering,  <fec.    . 
Flour  and  giist 
Railway  cars  . 
Zinc  smelting.  &c.  . 
Butter      . 
Foundry  aud  laachiiics 


Dollars 

37,860,000 
22,741,000 
9,ri07,000 
9,057,000 
1,776,000 
G, 791, 000 


Number 

10,591 

'J, 360 

7,686 

*   1,S21 

348 

2,110 


Cost  of 
Material 


Dollars 
147,646,000 
60,439,000 
5,219,000 
8,877,000 
4,951,000 
3,034,000 


Outpvit 


Dollars 
65,361,000 
68,476,(100 
11,193,000 
10,857,000 
0,071,000 
r),919,000 
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Kansas  city  is  an  important  centre  of  the  live  stock  trade,  The  receipts 
of  live  stock  in  1911  were  valued  at  31,600,000^.  sterling,  and  the  total 
vaUie  of  dairy  produce  at  56,585,437^. 

Kansas,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and  six  important  trunk  railways, 
has  abundant  transport  facilities.  There  are  9,006  miles  of  railway  line 
in  1910  and  295  miles  of  electric  railway  track  within  the  State. 

Book  of  Reference. 

Tlie  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 


KENTUCKY. 

Government. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38 
members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are 
biennial.  Qualified  as  electors  are  (with  necessary  exceptions)  all  citizens  who 
have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  six  months. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  11  Represen- 
tatives. 

Goverjior.—JsimesB.  McCreary,  1911-15  (6,000  dollars V 

Secretary  of  State. — C.  F.  Crecilius. 

The  State  is  divided  into  119  counties.  The  State  Capital  is  Frankfort 
(pop.  in  1910,  10,447). 


Area,  Population,  Instruction. 

400  square  miles  are  water. 


-Area,  40,400  square  miles,  of  which 


Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

Years 

Population 

2,147,174 
2,289,905 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

1,155,684 
1,648,690 

28-9 
41-2 

1900 
1910 

i         537 

!         57-0 

In  1910  there  Avere  261,656  negroes  ;  the  foreign-born  population  in  1910 
numbered  40,023,  of  whom  27,555  were  German,  and  9,874  Irish,  other 
nationalities  represented  being  English,  Swiss,  Canadian,  and  Russian. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was,  according  to  the  1910  census, 
as  follows  : — 


Cities 

1 
Popula- 
tion 

Pities                Popula-  > 
^1^1^^                tion      i 

Cities 

Popula- 
tion 

Louisville  . 
Covington  . 
Newport     . 

223,928 
53,270 
30,309 

Lexington  .   i  35,099 
Paducah     .   •  22,760 
Henderson.      11,452 

Owensboro' 
Frankfort 
Bowling  Green 

16,011 

10,465 

9,173 

Tlie  predominant  religious  denominations  of  the  State  are  Baptist, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist,  less  numerous  bodies  being  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  Presbyterians. 
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Kentucky  has  a  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  years  for  eight  consecutive  weeks,  but  in  the  larger  cities,  for  the 
fall  term.  In  1911  the  common  elementary  schools  of  the  State  had  11,185 
teachers  and  740,343  enrolled  pupils,  of  whom  655,252  were  white  and 
85,091  coloured.  147  public  high  schools  had  471  teachers  and  9,677 
pupils.  The  State  had  4  public  normal  scliools  with  55  teachers  and 
2,743  students  in  1910.  For  superior  instruction  there  are  universities  and 
colleges,  the  more  imjiortant  of  which  (1910)  were  as  follows  : — 


Begun 


1822 
1855 
183n 
1837 


Institutions 


Staff      Students 


Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Danville  (Presb.)  .        .  i  35  245 

Berea  College  (non-Sect.) 07  l'^'^*^ 

Kentucky  University  (State) j  (i7  '"'54 

Universitv  of  Louisville ,  ^'^^  ^'^^ 


The  State  Agricultural  College  has  103  professors  and  2,308  students. 

Charity- — Exclusive  of  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c., 
Kentucky  has  82  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  provided  by 
private  persons  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  comprise  29  hospitals  (six 
public),  26  orphanages,  25  homes  for  adults  (one  public),  and  two  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  (both  public).  County  courts  provide  fur  support  of  the 
poor,  erect  and  maintain  poorhou^es,  and  appoint  poorhouse  commissioners, 
who  may  compel  able-bodied  paupers  in  the    poorhous'j;    to    labour.       it  is 

unlawful  to  bring  paupers  from  one  county  to  another.     On  January  1, 1905, 

the  almshouses  had  1,702  pauper  inmates  (306  coloured). 

Finance,  Defence.— The  balance  sheet  for  1909  of  the  general  expendi- 
ture fund  shows  the  amount  available  ior  the  fund  to  be  2,696,650  dollars, 
and  the  cash  in  the  treasury  to  be  336,873  dollars;  total  assets  available, 
3,033,523  dollars.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  4,237,478  dollar.s,  showing 
a  deficit  of  1,203,954  dollars. 

The  only  bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  2,315,627  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which  goes  to  the  school  fund. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  at : — 

Dollars 

Real  property 859,247,997 

Personal  property     ......        668,238,233 

Total 1,527,486,230 

In  1910  the  State  Militia,  or  the  Kentucky  National  Guard,  consisted  of 
3  regiments  of  infantry,  and  hospital  corps  ;  total  strength,  1,712  men  and 
officers. 

Production  and  Industry-— Kentucky  is  largely  an  agricultural  State. 
In  1910  the  farm  area  v,'as  -22,189,127  acres,  of  which  14,354,471  acres  was 
improved  land.  The  central  portion  of  the  State  contains  the  "blue  grass 
region  "  which,  having  a  rich  soil,  produces  cereals,  grasses  and  fruits  of  fine 
quality.  In  1912  the  maize  crop  amounted  to  109,440,000  bushels;  and  the 
wheat  crop  to  6,860,000  bushels,  other  farm  products  being  hay,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  and  fruits  of  many  sorts.  The  chief  crop 
however  is  tobacco,  under  which  in  1912  were  441,000  acres,  yielding 
343,980,000  pounds,  valued  at  29,926,000  dollars. 
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In  Kentucky  hemp  is  grown  (15,000,000  pounds  annually)  some  cotton, 
and  also  sorghum. 

Stock  raising  is  important  in  Kentucky,  which  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  horses.  The  live  stock  in  1910  consisted  of  407,000  horses,  207,000  nmles, 
394,000  milk  cows,  665,000  other  cattle,  1,060,000  sheep,  and  989,000  swine. 
In  1910  the  wool  clip  yielded  3,800,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  valued  at 
1,0 13, 080  dollars. 

The  State  has  extensive  forests  of  oak,  maple,  ash,  beech,  Avalnut,  pine,  &c., 
and  its  lumber  industries  are  important. 

Kentucky  has  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  mines,  in  the  working  of  which 
about  20,000  men  are  employed.  The  output  for  the  year  1911  was  13,706,839 
short  tons,  valued  at  13,617,217  dollars.  There  is  also  a  considerable  output 
of  petroleum,  the  yield  in  1911  amounting  to  472,458  barrels,  valued  at 
328,614  dollars.  Fluorspar  was  obtained  in  1911  to  the  amount  of  12,403 
short  tons,  valued  at  96,574  dollars.  The  quarries  also  yielded  sandstone 
and  limestone,  and  the  clay  working  establishments  turned  out  bricks,  tiles, 
pottery,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  2,368,094  dollars.  Other  mineral  products  are 
iron,  lead,  barytes,  lime,  natural  cement,  asphalt,  natural  gas,  and  mineral 
waters.  lucluding  iron  ore  but  not  pig  iron,  the  value  of  the  mineral 
output  in  1911  was  18,910,731  dollars. 

In  1910  the  census  of  manufactures  showed  there  were  4,776  manufacvur- 
ing  establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  172,779,000  dollars;  65,400 
wage-earners  who  earned  27,888,000  dollars,  and  turned  out  manufactures 
worth  223,754,000  dollars.  The  output  of  the  flour  and  grist  industries  was 
valued  at  22,365,000  dollars;  lumber  and  timber  products,  21,381,000 
dollars;  tobacco,  18,598,000  dollars:  spirits  and  ales,  44,360,000  dollars; 
men's  clothing,  3,276,000  dollars. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  provide  natural  facilities  for  transport.  In 
1910  the  State  had  3,526  miles  of  railway  besides  380  miles  of  electric 
railway  track.  The  principal  railway  lines  are  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio   the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Southern. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Repoi'ts  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Shaler  (U.S).),  Kentucky.     In  'American  Commonwealths  '  Series.     Boston,  Mass. 

Speed  (T.),  The  Union  Cause  in  Kentuck}'.     New  York  and  London,  1^)07. 
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Governnieilt.— The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  41  members  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  115  members,  Senators  and  Kepresentatives 
being  chosen  for  four  years.     Sessions  are  biennial. 

Qualified  electors  are  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  all  registered  male  citizens 
resident  in  the  State  for  two  years  and  in  tlie  parish  one  year  next  before  the 
election.  For  registration,  however,  the  citizen  must  show  his  ability  to  read 
and  write,  or  nuist  own  property  worth  300  dollars,  or  must  jn-ove  that  his 
father  or  grandfather  was  entitled  to  a  vote  on  January  1,  1867,  but  in  this 
case  the  applicant  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  five  years  next  before 
the  election.  The  "father  or  grandfather"  clause  is  intended  to  secure  white 
supremacy. 
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The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  seven  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor.— Luthev  E.  Hall,  1912-1916  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary.— k.  E.  Hebert. 

Louisiana  is  divided  into  60  parishes  (corresponding  with  the  counties  of 
other  States).     The  State  Capital  is  Baton  Rouge. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  48,720  square  miles  (3,300 

square  miles  being  water). 


Years                 White  i 

Negro 

Totnl 

708,002 
1.381,625 
1,656,388 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860            357,629 
1900     '       730,821 

1910     !       942,514 

1 

350,373 
650,804 
713,874 

15-6 
30-4 
36-5 

1  Including  Asiatics  and  Indians.     In  1900,  (350,804  were  coloured. 
The  population  in  1900  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female . 

371,142 
358,470 

322,664 
328,140 

589 
27 

616 

338 

255 

694,733 
686,892 

Total     . 

729,612 

650,804 

593 

1,381,625 

In  1910  there  were  835,275  males  and  821,113  females. 

Most  of  the  white  pojjulation  are  descended  from  the  early  French  settlers. 
In  1900  the  foreign-born  numbered  52,903,  of  whom  17,431  were  Italian 
11,839  German,  6,500  French,  6,436  Irish,  and  2,068  English.  The  largest 
city  in  the  State  is  New  Orleans  with  a  population  of  339,075  in  1910. 
Other  cities  are  Shreveport,  28,015  ;  Baton  Rouge  (Capital),  14,897. 

Most  of  the  Southern  States  are  strenuously  Protestant,  but  over  61  i)er 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Louisiana  are  Roman  Catholic.  Of  Protestants  in 
the  State,  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  then  Protestant 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 

According  to  the  State  constitution  no  funds  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for 
the  support  of  any  y)rivate  or  sectarian  school.  City  school  systems 
are  under  separate  organization.  In  1910  the  elementary  public  schools 
had  6,966  teachers  and  253,846  enrolled  pupils;  57  public  high  schools 
liad  220  teachers  and  3,550  pupils.  The  two  public  normal  schools  had 
25  teacliers  and  976  students  in  1909.  Superior  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
The  university  was  opened  in  1860,  and  the  college  in  1874  ;  on  June  1, 
1877,  they  were  by  law  united  into  one  and  the  same  institution  with 
its  seat  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1911  it  had  40  professors  and  620  students. 
Tulane  University  (founded  in  1884)  had,  in  1911,  192  professors  and 
1,500  students.  This  university  has  State  support  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
mission of  certain  taxes.  There  are  also  2  Roman  Catholic  Colleges,  one 
with  20  professors  and  169  students,  the  other  with  20  professors  and  590 
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students,  a  largeBaptist  College  with  28  professors  and  423  students,  and  at 
New  Orleans  the  Southern  University  for  coloured  persons  (established  1880) 
with  500  enrolled  students  in  1910.  There  is  an  Industrial  Institute  at 
Ruston  and  another  at  Lafayette.  Thp  State  has  also  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  another  for  the  blind,  both  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Charity, — Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  imbeciles,  &c.,  Louisiana 
has  56  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  provided  by  private 
persons  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  comj)rise  ten  hospitals  (four  public), 
25  orphanages,  17  homes  for  adults  (two  public),  and  three  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  (two  public).  The  police  juries  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  their  parishes,  except  in  mu.nicipal  corporations  wholly  or  partly 
exempt  from  parish  taxation  ;  they  may  establish  a  home  or  farm  for  their 
paupers  and  appoint  suitable  officials. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  biennial  period  1906-07  the  receipts  for 
all  funds  (including  transfers  and  balances  from  former  periods)  and  the 
disbursements  were  : — 

1906  1907 

Dollars  Dollars 

Receipts,  1906  (including  balances)       .     6,232,631         6,628,502 
Disbursements,  1906     .         .         .         .     4,862,692         5,209,179 

Balances  Jan.  1,  1907  and  1908.     1,369,939         1,419,323 

The  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the  State  up  to  March  1,  1908,  amounted 
to  12,244,035  dollars.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1910  amounted 
to  527,773,950  dollars. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  1904  Avas  estimated  at : — 

Dollars 

Real  property 489,295,161 

Personal  property 542,933,845 


Total     ....      1,032,229,006 

The  militia  or  State  National  Guard,  with  lieadquarters  at  Baton  Rouge, 
consists  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  with  a  mounted  signal  corps,  and 
had  a  total  strength  of  111  officers  and  1,248  enlisted  men  in  1910.  The 
naval  militia  has  52  officers  and  583  enlisted  men. 

Production,  Industry. — Tlie  products  and  manufactures  of  Louisiana 
arc  very  various.  The  chief  crops  in  1912  were  corn,  1,805,000  acres, 
producing  32,490,000  bushels  ;  rice  grown  on  352,600  acres,  yielding 
11,812,000  bushels  ;  cane  sugar,  503,525  acres,  producing  656,913,708  lbs. 
For  1912  the  cotton  area  was  1,114,000  acres,  and  the  yield  435,000  bales, 
Oats,  potatoes,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown,  but  not  extensively. 
In  1911  there  were  564  acres  under  tobacco,  the  yield  being  210,000  pounds. 
In  1910  the  State  contained  392,014  head  of  cattle,  143,496  horses. 
69,279  sheep,  and  237,245  swine. 

The  State  has  a  large  forest  area,  and  extensive  lumber  industries. 

Louisiana  has  valuable  fisheries.  Oyster  reefs  extend  almost  continuously 
along  the  coast,  and  the  oyster  fisheries  are  the  most  valuable  south  of 
Virginia,  the  area  suitable  to  planting  and  growing  oysters  being  over 
7,000  square  miles. 
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Rich  8ulphur  mines  are  found  in  Louisiana,  and  wells  for  the  extraction 
of  sulphur  by  means  of  hot  water  and  air  at  the  surface  are  in  operation. 
In  1911  the  petroleum  output  was  10,720,420  barrels  (valued  at  5,668,814 
dollars).  Another  mineral  -worked  is  rock  salt.  Total  mineral  output  in 
1911,  valued  at  12,710,958  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  State:  sugar,  lumber,  cotton-seed,  rice.  In  1910  there  were 
2,516  manufacturing  establishments  which  employed  altogether  8,103  clerks, 
&c.,  and  76,165  wage-earners.  The  material  used  cost  134,865,000  dollars, 
and  the  outi^ut  was  valued  at  223,949,000  dollars.  The  following  statistics 
of  the  more  important  industries  are  given  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Cost  of 
material 

Output 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollar.s 

Sugar  and  Molasses      .        .        . 

54,872,060 

5,815 

.'■;9,508,310 

73.786. 6.^;9 

Lumber  products. 

37,385,028 

26,353 

8,796,944 

35,192,374 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake 

8,686,711 

1,605 

11,477,219 

13,187,608 

Rice-cleaning,  &c. 

6,138,228 

923 

8.973,084 

10,718,311 

Bags (not  paper)  .... 

1,145,384 

370 

3,644,300 

4,076,226 

Foundry  work  and  machinery 

3,943,989 

1,608 

1,228,661 

3,149,209 

Cars,  railway  works 

1,474,097 

2,434 

1.114,180 

2,635,290 

Brewing,  confectionery,  printing,  and  other  works  are  also  prosperous. 

A  large  international  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
where  in  1910  the  imports  amounted  to    12,294, 052Z.,  and  the  exports  to 
31,043, 750Z.     The  exports   consisted   of  cotton    and   cotton-seed   products, 
wheat,  flour,  rice,  and  other  produce. 

The  State  has  ample  facilities  for  trafiic,  having,  besides  24,900  miles 
of  public  roads,  the  Mississippi  and  other  watei-ways,  with  4,794  miles  of 
navigable  water.  In  1910  the  railways  in  the  State  had  a  length  of  6,271 
miles,  beiig  an  increase  of  197  miles  on  the  previous  year,  besides  250  miles 
of  electric  railway  track.  The  principal  lines  are  operated  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  Queen  and  Crescent,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Texas  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  systems.  The  telegraph  systems  had  a  mileage 
of:  pole,  1,080  miles;  wire,  19,182  miles;  cable,  66,362  miles.  The 
telephone  companies  had  mileage:  pole,  3,125  miles  ;  wire,  30,321  miles; 
cable,  6,250  miles. 

The  bank  clearings  in  1910  amounted  to  987,491,234  dollars  at  New 
Orleans. 

British  Consul  at  Neio  Orleans. — H.  T.  Carew-Hunt. 


Books  of  Reference. 

The  Repoi'ts  (biennial)  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 
Johnson  (C),  Highways  and  Bywavs  of  the  Missis.sij)])!  Valley.     New  York  and  London. 
1906. 

P/jeips (A.),  Louisiana.     In  '  Amei'ican  Commonwealths  '  Series      Boston,  Mass 
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MAINE. 

Governineilt. — Tliere  is  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  con- 
sisting of  31  members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  151  members, 
both  Houses  being  elected  at  the  same  time  for  two  years.  The  suffrage 
is  possessed  by  all  registered  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years 
of  age,  who  can  read  English  and  A^o-ite  his  own  name  ;  but  paupers  and 
un-taxed  Indians  have  no  vote. 

Governor. ~-^yi\\isim  T.  Haines  1913-15  (3,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Cyrus  W.  Davis. 

For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  16  counties,  subdivided  into 
towns,  cities,  plantations  and  various  unincorporated  places.  The  State 
Capital  is  Augusta. 

Area,  Population,  Education.— Area,  33,040  square,  miles  of  which 
29,895  square  miles  is  land. 


Years 

Population 

Total            Per  sq.  mile 

628,279             21-0 
648,936             21-7 

Years 

1900       1 
1910       I 

Population 

Total 

694,466 
742,371 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 

1880 

23-2 
24-8 

In  1910  the  population  consisted  of  740,017  white  and  1,364  coloured 
persons,  and  990  others  ;  total,  742,371.  There  were  377,053  males,  and 
365,318  females.  The  foreign-born  population  numbered  93,330,  of  whom 
36,169  were  English  Canadian,  30,908  French  Canadian,  10,159  Irish,  and 
4,793  English,  Within  the  State,  especially  in  the  north,  there  is  a 
strong  French  and  French-speaking  element.  The  largest  cit}^  in  the  State 
is  Portland  Avith  a  population  of  58,571  in  1910.  Other  cities  and  towns 
(with  population  in  1910)  are:  Lewiston,  26,247;  Bangor,  24,803; 
Biddeford,  17,079  ;  Auburn,  15,064  ;  Augusta,  13,211  ;  Bath,  9,376  ; 
Waterville,  11,458. 

The  largest  religious  body  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  then  come  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

Education  is  free  for  pupils  from  5  to  21  years  of  age,  and  compulsory  from 
5  to  14.  The  State  Superintendent  has  general  supervision  over  education  ; 
there  are  no  county  superintendents.  Cities  and  towns  have  elective  school 
attendance  committees.  In  1911  the  4,645  public  elementary  schools  had 
6,932  teachers  and  132,823  enrolled  pupils.  The  183  ])ublic  high  schools 
had  565  teachers  and  11,759  pupils  ;  46  acatlernies,  institutes,  and  seminaries 
had  236  teachers  and  4,055  pupils.  For  the  training  of  teachers  in  1911 
there  were  six  public  Normal  Schools  with  49  teachers  and  673  students. 
The  University  of  Maine,  founded  in  1868  at  Orono,  has  112  professors 
and  teachers  and  772  students.  It  is  endowed  by  and  receives  large  appro- 
priations from  the  State.  Bowdoin  College,  founded  in  1794  at  Brunswick, 
has  73  professors  and  409  students.  Bates  College  at  Lewiston  has  29 
professors  and  483  students,  and  Colby  College  at  Waterville  has  21  i)ro- 
fessors  and  298  students. 

Public  scliools  are  mainly  ^i]iported  by  appropriations  from  the  towns 
or  cities  and  from  the  State,  and  by  the  income  from  school  funds. 

Charity- — Apart  from  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c.,  there 
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are  43  benevolent  institutions  in  the  State,  nearly  all  being  provided  by 
private  or  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  comprise  12  hospitals  (one  public), 
10  orphanages  (one  public),  20  homes  for  adults  (one  public),  and  a 
school  for  the  deaf  (public).  Blind  children  are  sent  to  an  institution 
at  Boston  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  Avhich  also  makes  grants  in  aid 
of  charitable  associations.  The  overseers  of  towns  have  charge  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  poor  farm  and  buildings  and  may  cause  all  their  paupers  to 
be  supported  there,  but  veterans  may  not  be  sent  to  an  almshouse.  Towns 
may  contract  for  the  support  of  their  poor.  Settlement  is  obtained  by  resi- 
dence for  5  successive  years  without  poor  relief  and  entitles  a  pauper  to  sup- 
port. Parents,  grandparents,  children,  and  grand-children  are  liable  for 
each  other's  support.  It  is  a  punishable  offence  to  bring  a  pauper  into  a 
town  where  he  has  no  settlement.  Towns  are  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  a  pauper  who  has  no  legal  settlement  in  the  State. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  1912  the  amount  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
was  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

Balance  from  1911 502,202 

Receipts  in  1912 5,321,711 

Total 5,823,913 

Payments,  1912 5,366,785 

Balance,  January  1,  1913  .         .         .  457,128 

The  bonded  debt,  in  1912,  amounted  to  269,000  dollars. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  for  1911,  as 
certified  by  the  municipal  assessors,  amounted  to  404,397,651  dollars,  an 
increase  over  the  valuation  of  1910  of  10,346,243  dollars.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  valuation  of  the  wild  lands,  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  State 
Assessors,  which  is  41,279,390  dollars. 

The  National  Guard  of  Maine  contains  1,398  enlisted  men  (cavalry  and 
infantry)  and  134  officers.     The  Naval  Militia  has  7  officers  and  109  men. 

Production,  Commerce,  Railways.— The  products  of  Maine  are 

derived  chiefly  from  agriculture,  forestry,  quarrying,  and  fisheries.  The 
State  has,  besides  other  attractions,  excellent  hunting  and  fishing,  and  is 
a  favourite  summer  resort.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  an  important 
exception  being  that  of  the  Aroostook  valley,  which  is  \vell  adapted  for  tlie 
gi'owing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  1910  the  State  contained  60,016  farms 
with  a  total  acreage  of  6,296,859  acres,  of  which  2,360,657  acres  Avas  improved 
land.  The  chief  crops  are  oats  (1912),  4,602,000  bushels;  maize,  640,000 
bushels  :  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  hav.  In  1910  the  farm  animals  comprised 
119,000  horses,  175,000  milk  cows!|  139,000  other  cattle,  254,000  sheep 
and  62,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  amounted  to  900,000  pounds  of  wool, 
valued  at  208,000  dollars  in  1910. 

In  1911  the  quarries  yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  2,263,200  dollars  ; 
slate,  263,516  dollars.  In  the  State  there  are  mineral  springs,  which  in 
1911  yielded  1,254,783  gallons,  valued,  at  431,740  dollars.  The  value  of 
the  total  mineral  output  in  1911  was  estimated  at  4,645,630  dollars. 

In  the  State  are  large  granite  works,  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  manufac- 
tures of  clothing,  &;c.    In  1910,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of 
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that  year,  the  State  had  3,546  manufacturing  establishments  employing  al- 
together 4,860  sahiried  officials  and  79,955  wage-earners.  Their  aggregate 
capital  amounted  to  202,260,000  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  raw  materials  in  a  year 
to  97,101,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  a  year's  output  to  176,029,000 
dollai-s.     Statistics  of  some  of  the  leadini^  industries  are  : — 


Industries 

Cajiital 

Wage- 
earners 

Cost  of 
materials 

Value  of 
Oiitput 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

65,133,000 

8,647 

20,504,000 

33,950,000 

Cottons   . 

25,653,000 

14,634 

11,390,000 

21,932,000 

Lumber  and  timber 

26,586,000 

15,086 

10,930,000 

26.12'S,000 

Woollens 

19,834,000 

8,754 

11,362,000 

18,490,000 

Boots  and  shoes 

7,284,000 

6,626 

9,941,000 

15,509,000 

Foundry,  <fec.  . 

6,318,000 

2,SS5 

2,344,00) 

5,237,000 

Flour  and  grist 

1,916,000 

225 

4,027,000 

4.507,000 

Printing,  &c. 

2.611,000 

1,651 

1,10-2,000 

3,438,000 

The  principal  seaport  is  Portland,  through  which  i]i  1907  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  1,272,863  dollars  was  imported,  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
11,681,196  dollars  exported.  The  exports  were  meat  products,  cattle,  wheat 
and  maize. 

In  1911  there  were  2,288  miles  of  railway  and  473  miles  of  electric  railway 
within  the  State.  The  railways  are  connected  with  the  Canadian  railway 
systems. 

At  Portland  there  is  a  British  vice-consul. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  Executive  departments. 

Census  of  Maiiufactnres :  Maine.  Bulletin  No.  51  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1906. 

Macdonald  (W .),  The  GovernmeJit  ofMaiue.     New  York,  1902. 

Maine  Historical  Society's  Collections.     38  vols.     P(>rtla,nd,  Me.,  1865-1910. 


MARYLAND. 

Governmeilt. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Delegates.  There  are  27  senators  and  101  Delegates.  The  Senators  serve 
for  four  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  half  every  two 
years.     Delegates  are  elected  for  two  years. 

There  is  manhood  suffrage  for  United  States  citizens  who  have  resided  one 
year  in  the  State,  six  months  in  the  Congressional  District,  and  one  day  in 
the  precinct  next  preceding  election. 

Maryland  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  six 
Representatives. 

Governor.— F.  L.  Goldsborougli,  1912-16  (4,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Robert  P.  Graham. 

The  '^State  is  divided  into  23  counties  and  Baltimore  City.  The  State 
Capital  is  Annapolis. 
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Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  12,210  square  miles,  of  which 

9,860  square  miles  is  land. 


Years 

Population          Per  sq.  mile 

Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1820 
1860 

407,350      '          41-3 
687,049           -    69-7 

1900 
1910 

1,188,044 
1,295,346 

120-5 
130-3 

Of  the  total  in  1910,  232,249  were  coloured,  104,176  were  foreign  born,  of 
Avhom  44,496  were  from  Germany,  13,874  from  Ireland,  13,574  from  Russia 
and  Russian  Poland,  and  5,299  from  England. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State  and  also  the  chief  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centre,  is  Baltimore,  with  a  population  in  1910  of  558,485.  Other 
cities,  Avith  population  in  1910,  are  Cumberland,  21,839  ;  Hagerstown, 
16,507  ;  Frederick,  10,411  ;  Annapolis  (Capital),  8,609. 

The  prevailing  forms  of  religion  are  Protestant,  but  Roman  Catholics 
have  35  "3  per  cent,  of  the  Church  membership  in  the  State. 

Education  compulsory  for  children  8  to  12  years  of  age  in  Baltimore  City 
and  Allegany  County,  and  12  to  16  years  unless  lawfully  employed. 

In  1911,  there  Avere  in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
State,  5,649  teachers,  of  whom  780  were  coloured,  and  237,119  enrolled 
pupils,  of  whom  43,802  were  coloured.  The  State  had  4  normal  schools, 
with  25  teachers  and  364  pupils  in  1910.' 

The  most  important  institution  for  higher  education  is  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  organised  in  1876.  It  is  non-sectarian,  and  in  1910  had  198 
instructors  and  785  students.  Its  hospital  with  educational  features  is 
famous.  The  Woman's  College,  founded  in  1888,  has  42  instructors  and 
345  students.  Other  institutions  are  the  Peabody  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  Music,  the  Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
Walter's  Art  Gallery,  Maryland  University,  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
with  24  professors  and  220  students ;  the  Princess  Anne  Academy  for 
Coloured  Youths,  with  4  teachers  and  47  students. 


Founded 

Other  Colleges  and  Institutions. 

Control 

Pro- 
fessors 

Students 

1783 

Washington  Coll.,  Chestertown      . 

Non-sect. 

10 

131 

1789 

St.  John's  Coll.,  Annapolis    . 

Non-sect. 

14 

174 

1845 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis  . 

National 

110 

763 

lSf)2 

Loyola  Coll.,  Baltimore  .... 

R.C. 

10 

249 

18(57 

Morgan  Coll.,  Baltimore  .... 

M.E. 

25 

160 

1867 

Western  Maryland  Coll.,  Westminster    . 

M.E. 

23 

219 

1857 

Rock  Hill  Coll..  Ellicott  City. 

R.C. 

14 

168 

1808 

Mount  St.  Mary's,  Coll.,  Emmittsburg  . 

R.C. 

15 

363 

1843 

New  Windsor  Coll.,  New  Windsor  . 

Presby. 

7 

44 

1888 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

R.C. 

28 

270 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  has  11  branches,  and  a  recent  donation  made 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  of  500,000  dollars  provides  for  20  additional  branches. 

Charity. — For  charitable  purposes  the  State  contains  (besides  almshouses 
and  asylums  for  the  insane)  117  institutions  nearly  all  provided  by 
private  or  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  comj^rise  32  hospitals  (one  public), 
10  dispensaries  (two  public),  38  orphanages,  three  day  nurseries,  30  homes 
for  adults,  and  four  schools  for  the  deaf  and  bund  (two  putjlic).  The 
number  of  persons  admitted  (apart  from  dispensaries  and  day  nurseries)  in 
1904  was  25,889  (last  figures  available),  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
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Avere  5,571  inmates.  The  care  of  the  poor  and  management  of  almshouses 
is,  in  general,  regulated  by  local  laws,  each  valid  for  a  particular  county  or 
cit3%  but  pauper  lunatics  and  minors  are  cared  for  under  general  laws. 
Pauper  children  are  placed  in  families  or  scliools,  visited  by  the  proper 
authorities.  In  1909  a  jiew  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  was  opened  at 
Sabillsville. 

Finance,    Defence. — For   the  year   ending  September   30,   1910,  the 
total  receipts  and  disbursements  were  as  folloAvs  : — 

Dollars. 

Balance,  Sept.  30,  1911 1,471,520 

Receipts,  1911-12 8,908,454 


Total,  Sept.  30,  1912 10,379,974 

Disbursements,  1911-12 8,553,744 


Balance,  Sept.  30,  1912         ....         1,826,230 

In  1912  the  gross  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  130,216,095  dollars. 
In  this  credit  there  is  5,701,836  dollars  invested  in  gilt-edged  securities  and 
1,500,000  in  other  securities.  In  1911,  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
])crsonal  property  amounted  to  951,926,271  dollars. 

The  Militia  or  National  Guard  consist  3  of  infantry,  cavalry,  a  signal  corps, 
and  a  hospital  corps  ;  total,  157  officers  and  1,911  enlisted  men.  The  naval 
militia  has  23  officers  and  271  enlisted  men.  The  Federal  authorities  have  a 
navy  recruiting  rendezvous  and  a  navy  pay  office  at  Baltimore.  The  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  for  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  the  Federal 
naval  service,  is  at  Annapolis. 

Production  and  Industry. — Agriculture  is  an  important  industry  in 
the  State,  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  area  being  in  farms  mostly  Avorked  by 
their  owners.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (599,893  acres  valued  at  8,536,000 
dollars  in  1912),  maize  (24,445,000  bushels,  valued  at  13,450,000  dollars), 
hay,  potatoes  (37,000  acres,  4,144,000  bushels,  valued  at  2,404,000  dollars 
in  1912),  vegetables  and  fruit.  In  1911,  the  yield  of  tobacco  was  17,845,699 
pounds  valued  at  1,457,112  dollars.  Maryland  canned  46-5  per  cent,  of  the 
tomatoes  put  up  in  the  United  States  in  1911.  The  dairy  output  in  1910 
Avas  Avorth  4^  million  dollars  ;  the  poultry  products,  3,650,000  dollars.  The 
flour  mills  in  1910  gave  an  output  of  1,015,866  barrels  of  Avheat-flour,  besides 
corn  meal,  feed,  and  offal.  The  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January  1, 
1910,  were:  horses,  160,000;  mules,  20,000;  milk  cows,  160.000;  other 
cattle,  138,000;  sheep,  163,000;  sAvine,  273,000.  The  avooI  clip  in  1911 
yielded  742,400  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  171,494  dollars. 

Of  mining  industries  in  the  State  the  most  important  is  coal  mining, 
Avhich,  in  1911,  gave  an  output  of  4,685,795  shortetons,  valued  at  5,197,066 
dollars.  Some  iron  ore  is  also  Avorked.  Quarrying  is  also  of  importance, 
the  value  of  the  output  of  stone  of  variouj  sorts  amounting  to  1,070,623 
dollars  in  1909.  Other  products  Avere  sand,  talc,  slate,  lime,  and  natural 
rock  cement.  The  output  of  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  &c.,  was  of  the  value 
(1911)  of  1,848,273  dollars.  Pig  iron  Avas  produced  (3,467,789  dollars) 
from  ore  imported  from  other  States.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1911, 
excluding  pig  iron,  was  valued  at  9,386,663  dollars. 

The  fisheries  of  the  State  are  valuable,  especially  the  oyster  fisheries, 
AA'hich  yield  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Other  fishery  pro- 
ducts are  shad,  bass,  pereli,  and  various  shell-fish.  Value  of  fishing  products 
in  1908,  3,305,670  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  carried  on  Avithin  the  State  are  extensive 
and  various.     In  1911,  the  capital  invested  in  them  amounted  to  251,237,000 
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dollars  ;  they  employed  17.568  salaried  ofticials  and  107,921  Avage-eariiers  ; 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  was  200,024,000  dollars,  and  the  output  was 
of  the  value  of  315,669,000  dollars.  The  more  important  industries  of 
Baltimore  (according  to  the  value  of  output)  in  1910  are  indicated  thus  : — 


1 
Industries                        i 

Capital 
Dollars 

Wage- 
earners     , 

Cost  of 
material 

Value  of 
output 

1 

Number    1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Men's  clothing      .        .        .        .     ] 

19,283,000 

18,596 

20,672,000 

36,369,000 

Canning  fruit,  <fec.         .        .        .     i 

3.885,000 

3,167 

4,317,000 

5,831,000 

Shipbuilding          .        .         .        .     < 

2, 078,  COO 

555 

260,000 

871,000 

Foundry  and  machine  work 

7,863,000 

3,714 

4,204,000 

9,074,000 

Bakeries 

2,(360,000 

1,637 

3,639,000 

5,716,000 

Tin  ware,  copper,  and  sheet  iron  . 

20,655,000 

4,172 

j     8,172,000 

12,833,000 

Tobacco  manufactures 

6,442,000 

3,294 

1     5.630,000 

10,270,000 

and  other  facilities  for  the 

The  tonnage  entering  tlic 

1,151,792    tons,    and    that 

the   imi>orts  in    1911    was 


The  leading  industry  is  copper  smelting  and  refining ;  others  arc 
petroleum  refining,  shipbuilding,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck, 
but  of  these  industries  totals  cannot  be  given. 

The  State  has  ample  facilities  for  traffic  both  by  sea  and  land,  having 
railways  with  2,165  miles  of  line  in  the  State  and  495  miles  of  electric  rail- 
way, while  30  steamboat  lines  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  city,  since  the  disastrous  fire  in 
February,  1904,  is  constructing  piers,  docks  and  wharves,  wid(-.ning  streets, 
constructing  a  costly  sewerage  system,  improving  the  water  supply,  and  con- 
tinuing electric  railways.  The  harbour  channel  has  been  deepened  to  35  ft. 
at  mean  low  water.  The  railway  companies  have  wharves,  piers,  and 
Avarehouses  at  their  terminals,  with  elevators 
handling  of  grain,  coal,  and  other  merchandise, 
port  in  1911  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
clearing,     to    1,385,186    tons.       The    value   of 

28,382,580  dollars  (5,840,037Z.),  and  of  the  exports,  "94,465,806  dollars 
(19,439,055^. ).  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  flour,  meat,  and  other  pro- 
visions, cattle,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  dried  fruits,  many  of  the  products  being 
from  Central  and  Western  States. 

The  construction  of  a  Chesayieake  and  Delaware  ship  canal  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  progressing.  The  Inter-coastal  commission  has  recommended 
its  purchase  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  dollars  (514,400/'.),  and  that  it  be  increased 
to  a  width  of  250  feet  on  the  surface  and  a  depth  of  25  feet.  It  farther 
recommended  that  the  canal  be  continued  from  Xorfolk  to  North  Carolina  by 
the  purchase  of  the  existing  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  linking  the 
Elizabeth  River  near  Norfolk  with  Currituck  Sound  in  North  Carolina.  This 
canal  is  to  have  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  entire  section,  from  the  Delaware  to 
Beaufort,  is  estimated  to  be  fully  completed  within  four  years  after  construc- 
tion has  been  begun.  At  Locust  I'oint,  Baltimore,  the  United  States 
Government  will  erect  a  new  immigrant  station. 

British  Consul  at  Baltimore. — G.  Fraser. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Constitutions  of  Maryland,  1776,   1851,   1864  and  1867,     Published  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Maryland    Manual.      A  Compendium,     legal,    historical,     and     statistical.      By    the 
Secretary  of  State.     Baltimore,  annually. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Marjiand  for  1908. 

Bond  (B.W.),  Ptate  Government  in  Maryland,  1777-81.    Baltimore,  1905. 

Browne  i"^.  H.),  Jlaryland.     In  'American  Commonwealths'  Series.     Boston,  Mass. 

E'ljjar   (Lady),  A  Colonial   Governor  in  ^faryland  :  Horatio  Sharpe  and  his  Times, 
1753-1773.     London.  1912, 

Williams  (T.  J.  C),  The  State  of  Maryland  compiled  for  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
Baltimore,  1906. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution  and  Government. — After  various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  colonise  the  coast  of  the  region  which  was  afterwards  called  New 
England,  the  Plymouth  Companj^  in  1614  undertook  exploring  expeditions 
and  obtained  a  Royal  Charter  granting  sovereign  poAvers  over  the  region 
lying  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  It  is  supposed  that  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
was  visited  by  the  Norsemen  as  early  as  the  year  1,000,  but  the  first  permanent 
settlement  within  the  borders  of  the  present  state  was  made  at  Plymouth  in 
December,  1620,  by  the  Pilgrims  from  Holland,  who  were  separatists  from 
the  English  Church.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In 
1628  another  company  of  Puritans  settled  at  Salem,  and  from  that  beginning 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  formed.  In  1630  Boston  was  settled. 
In  1629  the  whole  region  called  New  England  was  formed  into  a  province. 
By  a  special  Charter  the  Government  was  divided  between  the  colony  of 
Plymouth  and  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  in  1692  they  were  re-united, 
and  thenceforward  acted  together  both  in  peace  and  war.  In  the  straggle 
which  ended  in  the  se])aration  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  Massachusetts  took  the  foremost  part,  and  became  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  Union. 

There  is  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  styled  collectively  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senate  consists  of  40  members  elected  annually  by  popular  vote,  the 
State  being  divided  into  40  senatorial  districts  each  of  which  returns  one 
senator.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  240  members,  elected  in 
173  districts,  each  of  which  returns  one,  two,  or  three  representatives 
according  to  population.     There  is  an  annual  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Male  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  can  read  and  write  may  vote  in  all 
State  elections,  provided  they  are  not  paupers  or  under  guardianship,  and 
provided  they  have  lived  one  year  in  the  State  and  six  months  in  the  election 
district  or  precinct. 

The  State  sends  2  Senators  and  16  Representatives  to  the  Federal  Congress. 

Governor. — Eugene  N.  Foss,  of  Boston,  re-elected  for  1913,  third  term, 
(salary,  8,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. — Frank  J.  Donahue,  1913. 

There  are  14  counties  in  the  State,  varying  largely  in  population,  and 
there  are  33  cities  and  321  towns.     The  State  Capital  is  Boston. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— With  aland  area  of  8,040  square 
miles  Massachusetts  had,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1910, 
a  population  of  3,366,416,  representing  an  increase  of  561,070  or  20"0  per 
cent,  over  1900.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  v^as  418 '7 
in  1910,  as  compared  with  348  9  in  1900.  The  total  population  of  the  State  in 
1910  was  3,366,416,  and  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  1905  was  674,164.  Ot  the 
total  population,  1,655,226  were  males  and  1,711,190  were  females  ;  3,325,053 
were  white  ;  38,042,  coloured;  2,493,  Chinese;  140  Japanese;  and  688 
Indian.  The  native  born  numbered  2,085,636  and  the  foreign  born,  918,044. 
The  returns  for  nationality  of  the  foreign  born  showed  that  the  leading 
nationalities  of  the  foreign  born  were:  Irish,  236,373;  Canadian-French, 
118,247  ;  English,  83,893  ;  Nova  Scotian,  66,131  ;  Italian,  50,558  ;  Canadian- 
Englisli,  49,978  ;  Russian,  49,304  ;  Swedish,  37,517  ;  German,  30,358  ; 
Canadian    (New    Brunswick),    24,715;     Scotch,    24,663;    Polish,    21,490; 
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Portuguese  (Western  Islands),  20,859.     These  letuins  show  that  there  has 
been  a  large  influx  of  immigrants  from  Italy  and  Russia  since  1900. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1910,  the  population  of  each  of 
the  33  cities  of  the  State  was  as  follows  : — 


Cities 


Boston  (capital) 
Worcester    . 
Fall  River    . 
Lowell 
Cambridge   . 
New  Bedford 
liynn    . 
Springfield  . 
Lawrence 
Somerville    . 
Holyoke 


Popu- 
lation 


670,585 

145,98(5 

119,295 

106,294 

104,839 

96,652 

89,336 

88,926 

85,892 

77,236 

57,730 


Cities 


Popu- 
lation 


Brockton 

Maiden 

Haverliill 

Saleui . 

Newton 

Fitchburg 

Taunton 

Everett 

Quincy 

Chelsea 

Pittsfield 


56,878 
44,404 
44,115 
43,697 
39,806 
37,826 
34,259 
33,484 
32,642 
32,452 
32,121 


Cities 


Waltliam     . 

Chicopee    . 

Gloucester. 

Medford 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Beverley    . 

Melrose 

Woburn 

Newburyport 

Marlborough 


Popu- 
lation 

27,834 
25,401 
24,398 
23,150 
22,019 
19,431 
18,650 
15,715 
15,308 
14,949 
14.579 


The  Registrar's  Report  for  1911  showed  :  Births,  88,327  ;  deaths,  53,062  ; 
divorces  granted,  2,137.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1911  was  32,051. 
Divorce  is  granted  for  cruelty,  desertion,  drunkenness,  imprisonment, 
irapotency,  intoxication,  non-support,  and  nullity  of  marriage. 

The  total  number  of  chiu'ch  members  and  communicants  in  the  State  in 
1906  (Special  Report,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census)  was  1,562,621,  as 
compared  with  a  total  population  in  1900  of  2,805,346.  Of  the  1,562,621 
members  and  communicants,  1,080,706  were  comnmnicants  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  449,358  were  members  of  Protestant  bodies,  while  the 
remaining  32,557  belonged  to  other  religious  bodies.  The  leading  Protestant 
bodies,  with  the  number  of  members,  were  as  follows  :  Congregational, 
119,196  ;  Baptist,  78,165  ;  Methodist-Episcopal,  61,626  ;  Protestant- 
Episcopal,  51,636  ;  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  43,547  ;  Unitarian,  35,440, 
and  Universalist,  12,983. 

The  only  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  is  that  a  portion  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read  daily,  without  written  note 
or  oral  comment ;  but  a  pupil,  whose  parent  or  guardian  informs  tbe  teacher 
in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it,  shall  not  be  required 
to  read  from  any  particular  version,  or  take  any  personal  part  in  the  read- 
ing. The  school  committee  shall  not  purchase  or  use  school  books  in  the 
public  schools  calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particuhir  reiigioiis 
sect.  The  law  provides,  however,  for  moral  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  higher  educational  institutions. 

There  is  a  State  Board  of  Education.  School  attendance  is  compulsory 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  For  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the 
number  of  teachers  required  for  the  public  common  schools  was  16,408,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  546,326,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
457,589  (returns  for  one  town  not  included).  The  269  public  high  schools 
had  2,713  teachers  and  69,090  pupils.  In  1911  there  were  401  private 
schools  and  academies  with  102,910  pupils,  and  there  were  10  State  normal 
schools  with  an  enrolment  on  October  1,  1911,  of  2,365  pupils. 

State-aided  vocational  schools  were  inaugurated  in  Massachusetts  under 
a  law  enacted  in  1906.  In  1907-08  the  number  of  such  schools  was  six  with 
an  enrolment  of  1,400.  In  1911-12  the  number  was  24  with  an  eniolment 
of  7,164.  For  the  year  1910-11,  the  State  expended  65,784  dollars  by  way 
of  reimbursement  for  one-half  of  the  operating  expenses  of  these  schools. 
This  amount  was  expended  for  the  reimbursement  of  cities  and  towns 
maintaining  a]iproved  day  and  evening  industiial,  agricultural  and  household 
art  schools  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  471,  Acts  of  1911. 
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Within  the  State  there  are  17  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  14  are 
non-sectarian  and  3  are  sectarian  (2  Catholic  and  1  Methodist).  Of  these 
17  institutions,  5  are  exclusively  for  women.  These  institutions,  with  the 
year  of  foundation,  incorporation,  or  charter  and  the  numbers  of  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  students  (October,  1912),  are  : — 


Tear  of 
origin 

1636 
1793 
1825 
1837 
1843 
1850 
186] 
1868 
1863 
1865 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1882 
1887 
1899 
1902 


Name  and  Location  of  College 


Harvard  Univ.,i  Cambridge 
Williams  Coll.,  Williamstown     . 
Amherst  Coll. ,  Amherst       .... 
Mount  Holyoke  Coll.  ,3  South  Hadley 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

Tufts  Coll., 4  Medford 

Massachusetts  Instit.  of  Technology, 4  Boston 

Boston  Coll. ,  Boston 

Massachusetts  Agrie.  Coll., *  Amherst 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Worcester    . 

Boston  Univ.,-*  Boston 

Wellesley  Coll.,3  Wellesley . 

Smith  Coll., 3  Northampton 

Radcliffe  Coll.,3  Cambridge 

Clark  Univ., 4  Worcester      .        .        . 

Simmons  Coll.,3  Boston       .... 

Clark  Coll.,  Worcester         ... 


Totals — 17  Institutions 


2,282 


Professors 

and  other 

Students 

Instructors 

771 

4, 265  2 

56 

518 

49 

431 

126 

757 

30 

494 

231 

1,096 

217 

1,500 

20  6 

3556 

57 

549 

5.3 

550 

149 

1,424 

127 

1,421 

110 

1,523 

[134  5] 

562 

24 

90 

96 

929 

32 

163 

16,627 


1  Includes  Radcliffe  College  for  women,  which  is  affiliated  with,  but  not  legally  a  part 
of  Harvard  University. 

2  Not  including  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  nor  students  in  the  summer  school. 

3  For  women  only. 

4  For  men  and  women. 

5  Instructors  in  Harvard  University  offering  instruction  to   students  in    Radclifi'e 
College. 

(>  Does  not  include  20  members  of  the  Staff  or  870  students  in  the  High  School 
(preparatory  department). 

Charity  and  Correction.— On  October  1,  1911,  there  were  in  the 
state  eleven  public  institutions  strictly  for  the  insane,  two  for  the  feeble- 
minded, one  for  inebriates,  and  one  for  epileptics,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
there  were  one  large  priA^ate  institution  for  the  insane  and  26  smaller 
institutions  for  one  or  more  of  the  above  classes  of  patients.  The  whole 
numberof  insane  in  institutions  in  the  State  on  October  1,  1911,  was  12,914, 
of  which  number  12,287  were  in  the  public  institutions.  Of  the  total  number, 
6,285  were  males  and  6,629  were  females.  The  total  number  of  feeble-minded 
in  the  State  was  2,034,  of  whom  1,192  were  males  and  842  were  females. 

Each  city  and  town  must  support  the  indigent  poor  lawfully  settled 
therein,  settlement  of  adults  being  acquired  in  general  by  residence  for  5 
consecutive  years.  Elected  or  appointed  overseers  of  the  poor  in  towns  and 
cities  provide  for  the  poor  by  out-door  relief,  or  by  boarding  them  (under 
contract  and  State  inspection)  with  other  families,  or  in  almshouses.  Liability 
for  support  of  relatives  extends  to  parents,  grandparents,  children  and  grand- 
children. It  is  an  offence  to  bring  a  pauper  into  a  place  where  he  has  no 
legal  settlement.  The  State  provides  for  paupers  who  haA'^e  no  settlement, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charity  visits  and  reports  on  almshouses. 

On  September  1,  1912,  there  were  12  institiitions  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Cliarity,  consisting  of  the  State  Farm  with  2,517  inmates, 
the  State  infirmary  with  2,167  inmates,  three  industrial  schools  with  877 
inmates,  a  hospital  school  for  crippled  children  with  224  inmates,  four  sana- 
toria for  consumptives  with  881  inmates,  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital  with  47 
inmates,  and  Penikese  Hospital  (for  lejiers)  with  15  inmates.     In  addition  to 
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the  above,  there  were  in  1910,  as  State  minor  wards,  under  the  custodial 
care  of  the  Board,  3,259  children  boarded  in  families  and  1,377  children  in 
families  Avithout  board. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  during  the  fiscal  year  anding 
November  30,  1911,  was  10,660.  Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the 
insane,  &c.,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  during  the  same  year  742  incor- 
porated charitable  institutions  from  which  annual  returns  were  called  for 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  The  number  of  institutions  which  made 
returns  to  the  Board  was  676. 

The  penal  institutions  in  the  State  consist  of  5  strictly  State  institutions  and  21 
county  jails  or  houses  of  correction.  On  September  30,  1912,  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
these  institutions  was  6,355,  being  537  less  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1911.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1911  the  number  of  sentences  was  29,657,  of  which  1,505  were  for  crimes 
against  the  person,  3,055  against  property,  24,497  against  public  order.  Of  the  offences 
against  public  order,  20,086  were  for  drunkenness,  leaving  4,411  for  all  other  offences  in 
this  class. 

Finance,  Defence.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1912, 
the  net  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  State  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  in  Treasury,  December  1,  1911  .         .         .  6,208,335 

Net  receipts,  year  ending  November  30,  1912   .         .         48,054,456 

Total       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         54,262,791 

Total  net  expenditure,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1912     .         47,892,827 

Cash  in  Treasury,  December  1,  1911  .         .         .  6,369,964 

The  direct  debt  of  the  State  on  December  1,  1911,  amounted  to  41,920,417 
dollars,  while  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to  21,438,295  dollars.  The 
contingent  debt  amounted  to  74.313,745  dollars  and  its  sinking  fund  to 
14,406,353  dollars. 

For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1911,  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  State  amounted  to  5,417,678,441  dollars,  as  compared 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  5,027,154,806  dollars  for  the  previous  year. 

For  the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1912,  the  actual  receipts  of  the 
city  of  Boston  were  38,739,589  dollars,  and  the  actual  expenditures  were 
33,341,529  dollars,  while  the  net  funded  debt  of  the  city,  including  the 
Cochituate  Water  Debt  and  the  Suffolk  County  Debt  for  which  the  city  is 
responsible,  was  73,474,233  dollars. 

The  military  force  of  the  State  is  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia, 
composed  of  the  land  forces  (the  Massachusetts  National  Guard)  with  an 
authorised  strength  of  6,607  ;  and  the  naval  forces  (the  Massachusetts  Naval 
Militia),  with  an  authorised  strength  of  695.  In  January,  1912,  the  actual 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  Avas  5,890,  comprising  2  general  officers, 
72  officers  in  the  staff  departments,  9  enlisted  men  in  staff  departments, 
5  regiments  and  2  separate  battalions  of  infantry  (4,178),  headquarters, 
band,  and  12  companies  of  coast  artillery  (802),  1  battalion  of  3  four-gun 
batteries  of  field  artillery  (374),  1  squadron  of  4  troojis  of  cavalry  (250), 
1  signal  corps  company  (59),  and  hospital  corps  and  ambulance  company 
(134).  The  number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  was  555,125.  The 
U.S.  Navy  Department  has  loaned  the  State  for  the  use  of  its  Naval  Militia 
the  cruiser  Chicago  and  the  torpedo  boat  Rodgers.  Men  are  enlisted  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  they  may  re-enlist  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Statutes,  a  steam  sloop  of  war  (U.S.S. 
Hanger)  is  loaned  by  the  National  Government  to  the  State  to  be  used  as 
a  training-ship  by  the  pupils  of  the  State  Nautical  School ;  the  officers  of 
this  vessel  are  detailed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Department.     There  is  an  armed 
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vessel  under  the  control  of  the  State  which  is  used  to  prevent  incursion  on 
the  fishing  grounds  of  the  Conmion wealth. 

Production,  Industry,  Commerce-  -In  1910  the  mimber  of  farms 

in  Massachusetts  (a  farm  being  dcriiied  for  census  purpose-  as  'any  tract  of 
land  of  three  or  more  acres  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  any  tract 
containing  less  than  three  acres  which  produced  at  least  250  dollars  worth  of 
farm  products  in  the  year  1909')  was  36,917  or  2*1  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1900.  Approximately  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State  was  in 
farms,  the  total  acreage  of  farm  land  having  decreased  8 '6  per  cent,  since 
1900.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease  in  area  of  farm  lands,  the  value  and 
productivity  of  such  lands  have  increased  considerably  since  1900.  The  value 
of  all  farm  property  (including  land  valued  at  105,532,616  dollars)  in  the 
State  in  1910  was  226,474,025  dollars,  representing  au  increase  in  value  of 
24  per  cent,  during  the  decade  1900-10.  0.^"  the  36,917  farms  in  the  State, 
approximate! f  87  per  cent,  were  operated  by  the  owners,  5  per  cent,  by 
managers,  and  8  per  cent,  by  tenants.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  State  during  the  5'ear  1909,  was  31,948,095  dollars,  represent- 
in  «•  an  increase  of  38  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  total  for  the  year  1899. 
The  principal  agricultural  products  in  1909  with  their  values  were  :  Hay  and 
forage,  11,280,989  dollars  ;  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  8,184,213  dollais  ; 
floAvers  and  plants  and  nuisery  ])roducts,  3,061,342  dollars  ;  forest  products 
of  farms,  2,668,410  dollars  :  fruits  and  nuts,  2,108,799  dollars  ;  small  fruits, 
1,676,790  dollars;  cereals,  1,617,131  dollars;  and  tobacco,  1,218,060  dollars. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  confined  largely  to  the  Connecticut  valley. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  many  industrial  enterprises 
came  into  existence  that  Ma.^sacbusetts  has  .been  quite  transformed  from  an 
agricultural  into  a  manufacturing  community.  At  })resent  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  dwell  in  the  cities  or  closely  settled  places. 

The  census  of  manufactures  in  the  State  in  1910  s'howed  that  the  total 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  1,194,442,498^  dollars  (in  1905, 
965,948,887  "-^  dollars),  employing  on  the  average  578,551  persons  (in  1905, 
488,399  persons),  who  earned  304,852,691  dollars  (in  1905,  232,388,946 
dollars),  usingraw  material  valued  at  863,381,866  dollars  (in  1905,626,410,431 
dollars),  and  turned  out  products  worth  1,465,749,310  dollars  (in  1905, 
1,124,092,051  dollars). 

Condensed  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  are  given  in  the 
following  table  (1910  cfiisus)  : — 


Industries 

No.  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Capital 
invested 

dollars 

Stock  used 

Goods  made 

and 
work  done 

Peisons 

em- 
ployed 

Wages 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Boots  and  shoes  . 

4')  6 

7.'i,622,6SS 

115,(524,486 

190,856,515 

77,000 

45,171,454 

Cotton  goods 

isn 

2H0,99S,328 

121,880,780 

192,777,722 

108,704 

44,857,100 

Worsted  goods     . 

lb 

90,433,967 

55,942,628 

89,395,948 

33,526 

14,785,019 

Foundry    and 

machine      shop 

l)roducts .     .     . 

581 

84,830,525 

28,282,380 

77,665,761 

41,730 

26,785,938 

Paper      .... 

93 

43,213,739 

25,869,769 

43,020,325 

13,382 

6,871,253 

Slaughtering,    in- 

cluding     meat 

packing    . 

43 

1(5,0-24,397 

38,232,641 

41,963,342         2,686 

1,484,321 

Leather,    tanned, 

curried,        and 

i 

finished    .     .     . 

133 

38,623,608 

30,346,759 

41,544,425 

10,691 

5,808,631 

Woollen  goods     . 

94 

27,18(5,489 

19,001,559 

31,264,304 

15,027 

7,147,217 

Electrical 

iiiacliin'jry 

71 

23,301, (.101 

16,352,531 

32,036,393 

17,363 

10,421,310 

1  Not  including  borrowed  money 


2  Including  borrowed  money. 
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The  Massachusetts  fisheries  are  important.  According  to  the  Census 
of  1905  they  employed  16,796  men,  inclading  officers  and  crew,  1,309 
vessels  and  2,422  boats;  the  value  of  the  products  was  8,986,186  dollars. 
The  fish  caught  included  cod,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  herring,  besides 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish. 

In  1905  the  first  census  of  mercantile  trade  ever  taken  in  the  United 
States  was  taken  in  Massachusetts.  The  returns  showed  that  the  total  value 
of  goods  sold  by  all  the  mercantile  establishments  in  the  State  was 
1,384,241,388  dollars,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of  967,009,354  dollars  was 
credited  to  Boston.  The  number  of  establishments  in  tlie  State  was  29,045, 
the  total  capital  invested  in  them  was  287,966,456  dollars. 

There  is  very  little  mining  within  the  State.  Iron  pyi'ites  is  worked 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  west.  Coal  is  found,  but  it  is  of  little  value  ; 
asbestos,  talc  and  soapstone,  infusorial  earth  and  emery  are  found. 
Marl,  peat,  sand,  and  clay  are  found  throughout  the  State,  and  there  are 
extensive  brick  and  earthenware  works.  The  output  of  clay  products 
(bricks,  pottery,  &c.)  in  1911  was  valued  at  1,700,287  dollars.  There  are 
lai-ge  stone  quarries  at  Quincy  and  Rockport.  The  output  of  granite  in  1911 
was  valued  at  3,691,747  dollars.  Other  quarry  products  were  sandstone, 
trap  rock,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  value  of  all  the  mineral  products 
(including    pig-ivon  from  two  blast  furnaces)  was  6,623,077  dollars  in  1911, 

A  large  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  Port  oi'  Boston,  which  is 
port  of  entry  for  several  foreign  steamship  companies.  In  the  year  1911 
(including  the  trade  of  Charlestown)  the  imports  were  valued  at  115,662,053 
dollars  and  the  exports  (including  foreign,  trans-shipped)  at  73,913,325 
dollars.  The  principal  commodities  imported,  with  valuation,  were:  Wool, 
12,161,433  dollars  ;  hides  and  skins,  17,503,395  dollars;  cotton,  19,549,494 
dollars  ;  sugar,  8,519,150  dollars  ;  fibres  and  vegetable  grasses,  13,698,313 
dollars;  chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes,  5,325,112  dollars;  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  4,060,486  dollars.  The  principal  exports,  with  valuation, 
were:  Meat  and  dairy  products,  15,705,530  dollars;  leather,  12,708,547 
dollars;  cotton,  10,576,830  dollars;  breadstuffs,  8,104,516  dollars;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  6,424,812  dollars  ;  and  animals,  4,918,281  dollars. 

According  to  the  State  census  taken  in  1905  the  value  of  vessels  (including 
outfit  but  not  wharf  pro]»erty,  &c.)  registered  in  Massachusetts  and  engaged 
in  coastwise  and  ocean  commerce  was  21,652,277  dollars.  The  total  earnings 
of  these  vessels  was  30,513,157  dollars. 

In  1911  the  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  which  entered  the  port  of 
Boston  had  a  tonnage  of  2,907,821  ;  and  those  which  cleared,  1,891,754. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  entering  the  port  of 
Boston  was  11,905,887. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  Trans-Atlantic  ports  admitted  at 
the  Port  of  Boston  during  the  year  1911,  arriving  at  this  port  for  the  first 
time  and  intending  to  remain  permanently,  was  41,900,  classified  as  follows  : — 
Italians  (principally  South  Italian),  10,498;  English,  7,042;  Irish,  6,699; 
Scandinavian.  4,534;  Scotch,  3,331;  Portuguese,  3,150;  Jews,  2,132; 
Finnish,  1,054  ;  all  others,  3,460.  Of  the  total  number  (41,900)  25,126  or 
59  "97  per  cent,  gave  their  destination  as  Massachusetts. 

On  June  30,  1911,  there  were  2,111  miles  of  main  and  branch  steam  rail- 
roads in  the  State,  The  3  principal  railroads,  the  Boston  and  Albany  (New 
x'ork  Central  and  Hudson  River,  lessee),  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  eacli  having  a  terminus  in  Boston,  have 
operated  about  95  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  and  conducted  over 
98  per  cent,  of  the  entire  passenger  and  freight  business  as  expressed  in  gross 
income.      On  Juno  30,   1911,  the  total  length   of  electric  railways  (main 
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and  secoiul  track,  surface  and  elevated)  within  the  State  was  2,721  miles. 
The  elevated  track  is  confined  to  Boston. 

On  September  1,  1911,  there  were  188  national  banks  in  operation  in  the 
State,  of  which  17  were  in  Boston.  The  total  assets  of  the  188  National 
banks  amounted  to  544,867,821  dollars.  On  October  3],  1911,  there  were 
in  operation  in  the  State  192  savings-banks  with  assets  of  862,534,063  dollars 
and  160  co-operative  banks  with  assets  of  67,573,  381  dollars,  and  62  trust 
companies  having  an  aggregate  capital  on  December  5,  1911,  of  23,038,000 
dollars.  For  many  years  there  have  been  no  State  banks,  strictly  so-called, 
in  Massachusetts.  The  total  clearings  of  the  Boston  Clearing  House  during 
the  calendar  j^ear,  1911,  amounted  to  8,339,718,552  dollars. 

British  Consul- General  at  Bosto7i. — Frederick  P.  Leay. 

VicG-Consuls. — John  E.  Bell,  John  B.  Masson. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Manual  of  the  General  Court,  1912.  By  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Annual,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adams  (Charles  F.,  Jr.),  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History  (2  Vols.),  Boston,  1892. 

Barry  (John  S.),  History  of  Massachusetts.     (3  vols.)    Boston,  1857. 

Bradford  (A.),  History  of  Massachusetts,  1764-1820.    (3  vo's.)    Boston,  1829. 

Fiskc  (John),  The  Beginnings  of  New  England.     Boston,  1889. 

Qriiffis  (William  E.),  Massachusetts,  A  T\pical  American  Commonwealth,  1893. 

Hale  (E.),  The  Story  of  Massachusetts.  "  Boston,  1891. 

Oliver  (Peter),  The  Puritan  Coiiimonwealth :  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Puritan 
Government  in  Massachusetts.     Boston,  1856. 

Palfrey  (J.  G.),  History  of  New  Bugland.    Boston,  Mass.,  1858-90. 

S/mrfJe^\ Nathaniel  B.),  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston.  Boston, 
1871. 

TFinsor  (Justin),  Memorial  History  of  Boston.     1630-lSSO,     (4  vols.)    Boston,  1881. 

Various  papers  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


MICHIGAN. 

Government. — According  to  the  revised  constitution  adopted  in  1908 
the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  32  members  elected  by  the 
counties  or  gi'oups  of  counties  for  2  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  100  members,  the  electoral  districts  being  re-arranged  according  to 
population  every  10  years.  Electors  are  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age 
resident  in  the  State  for  6  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  resident 
at  the  time  of  the  election  in  the  district,  county,  or  township  for  which  the 
election  is  held. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  13  Representa- 
tives. 

Governor. — Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  1913-15  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Frederick  C.  Martindale. 

For  local  government  the  State  is  organised  in  counties,  cities,  townships, 
and  villages.  There  are  83  counties,  each  of  which  is  a  corporate  body  with  a 
Board  of  Su])ei'viRors  as  its  administrative  authority.  Cities  must  have  each 
a  population  of  not  less  than  3,000,  butu  few  which  have  been  long  incorporated 
have  a  ."^mailer  population.  Cities  hereafter  incorporated  must  have  at  least 
2,000  inhabitants  and  500  persons  per  square  mile.  Villages  in  the  legal 
sense  have  a  population  of  at  least  300  within  an  area  of  a  square  mile.  The 
State  Capital  is  Lansing. 
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Area,  Population,  Education— Area,  58,915  square  miles,  of  which 

1,485  square  miles  is  water      The  total  length  of  Michigan  coastline  is  1,620 
miles. 


Years 


1820 
1860 
1900 
1910 


White  i 


8,722 

742,314 

2,405,166 

'2,793,058 


Negro 


Total 


174 

6,799 

15,816 

17,115 


8,896 
749,113 

2,420,982 
2,810,173 


1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


Per  sq.  mile 


0-1 
13-0 
42-2 
48  9 


In  1904  the 

population  by  sex  and  birth 

was  : — 

— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

I        Total 

Male      . 
Female 

1,287,955 
1,221,674 

7,397 
6,809 

241 

5 

3,061 

2,874 

1,298,654 
'     1,231,362 

Total    . 

2,500,62 

14,206 

246 

5,935 

2,530,016 

In  1910  there  were  1,454,534  males  and  1,355,639  females. 

Of  the  total  population  2,530,016  in  1904,  546,861  were  foreign-born,  of 
whom  183,689  were  from  British  America,  124,456  Germany,  42,138  England, 
36  198  Poland,  31,072  Holland,  28,575  Ireland,  26,438  Sweden,  19,057 
Finland,  9,900  Scotland,  7,532  Norway,  7,053  Italy.  There  is  a  scattered 
Indian  population  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  a  small 
reservation  in  Baraga  County. 

In  1910  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  :— 


Cities 


Pop. 


Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 
Saginaw 
Bay  City    . 
Kalamazoo 
Jackson 


465,766 
112,571 
50,510 
45,166 
39,437 
31,433 


Cities 


Battle  Creek 
Muskegon  . 
Lansing 
Poi't  Huron 
Flint  . 
Ann  Arbor 


Pop. 


25,267 
24,062 
31,229 
18,863 
38,550 
14,817 


Cities 


Manistee    . 
Alpena 
Ishpeming . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Menominee 
Marquette  . 


Pop. 


12,381 
12,706 
12,448 
12,615 
10,507 
11,503 


The  death-rate  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  State  was,  in  1908,  13  "9  ; 
in  1909,  13-6;  in  1910,  14  4. 

The  more  important  religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  the  school  term  for  children  from  7  to  16 
years  of  age.  In  1911  the  public  schools  had  545,279  enrolled  pupils 
and  18,207  teachers  ;  382  public  high  schools  had  1,739  teachers  and  38,067 
pupils.  The  State  has  4  public  normal  schools  with  191  teachers  and 
5,887  pupils  in  1911.  The  highest  education  provided  by  the  State  is 
o-iven  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  founded  in  1837  at  Ann  Arbor  ;  in 
1911  it  had  426  professors  and  teachers  and  5,381  stiidents.  There  is 
a  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  founded  in  1855  ;  it  had  (1911)  121 
professors  and  1,568  students.  There  is  a  college  of  Mines  at  Houghton  ; 
ni  1911  it  had  28  instructors  and  222  students.     Other  institutions  are  :— 
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Organised 


1859 
1843 
1887 

1877 
1855 
1866 

18.'>5 
1859 


Institutions 


Adrian  .... 

Albion  College    . 

Alma  College 

Detroit 

Hillsdale 

Hope  College,  Holland 

Olivet  College 

Kalamazoo  Colle.ee 


Control 


Meth.  Prot. 
M.  5. 
Presb. 
R.  C. 
Ba]it. 
Reformed 
Cong. 
Bapt. 


Pro- 
fessors 

24 

26 
29 
17 
95 
20 
26 
12 


Students 


185 
500 
302 
266 
476 
317 
238 
173 


Charity.— Each  county  has  3  Superintendents  of  the  poor,  appointed  by 
he  board  of  supervisors,  and  has  (or  may  have)  infirmaries.  Either  indoor  or 
outdoor  relief  may  be  given  ;  indigent  persons  suffering  from  disease  or  injury 
are  sent  to  the  University  Hosi^ital  at  Ann  Arbor.  Where  there  is  a  distinction 
between  county  and  township  poor,  the  poor  are  supported  by  the  township  in 
which  they  have  a  settlement.  Parents  are  liable  for  support  of  children  and 
vice  versa.  In  general,  settlement  is  gained  by  a  year's  residence.  To  bring 
an  indigent  person  into  the  State  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Poor-houses  are  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  State  board 
of  corrections  and  charities.  Number  of  persons  maintained  in  the  poor- 
houses  during  1911  was  6,635.  Average  number  for  the  entire  year  was 
3,460.  Within  the  State  there  are  (apart  from  almshouses,  &c.)  118 
benevolent  institutions,  most  of  them  provided  by  private  persons  or  ecclesi- 
astical bodies.  They  comprise  59  hospitals  (six  public),  a  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  six  dispensaries,  23  orphan- 
ages (one  public),  26  homes  for  adults  (one  public),  and  three  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  (3  public). 

Finance,  Defence.— For  the  year  ending  June  30.   1912,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  as  follows: — 

Dollars. 
2,235,425 


P)alance,  July  1,  1911  . 
Receipts,   1911-12 

Total 
Disbursements,  1911-12 


14,190,498 

16,425,924 
7,445,519 


Balance,  July  1,  1912 8,980,404 

In  1911  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  as  equalised 
amounted  to  2,288,000,000  dollars.  In  1904  the  value  of  all  property 
within  the  State  was  estimated  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  at : — 

Dollars 

2,019,296,490 

1,263,122,627 


Real  property 
Personal  property 


Total     ....         3,282,419,117 
The  Michigan  National  Guard  had  In  1912   216  officers  and  2,568  enlisted 
men.     The  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  comprised  40  officers  and  400  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— The  State  is  largely  agricultural.  In  1910 
it  contained  206,960  farms  with  a  total  area  of  18,940,614  acres,  of  which 
12,832,078  acres  was  improved  land.  In  1912  the  chief  crops  were  maize, 
55,250,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  7,000,000  bushels  ;  hay,  3,185,000  tons  ;  potatoes, 
36,750,000  bushels.  In  1909  the  beet-sugar  manufactured  was  103,864  tons. 
In  1910  the  number  of  sheep  was  2,306,476.  Other  live  stock  in  1910 
consisted  of  610,033  horses,  767,083  milk  cows,  730,740  other  cattle   and 
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1,245,833  swine.  The  estimated  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal 
fruits  raised  in  Michigan  in  1911  are  as  follows: — Apples,  269,449  acres, 
yielding  41 '08  bushels  per  acre  ;  peaches,  30,000  acres,  with  51*75  bushels 
per  acre  ;  strawberries,  10,217  acres,  with  61*42  bushels  per  acre. 

Michigan  has  immense  resources  of  iron  ore  in  the  Marquette,  Menominee, 
and  Gogebic  ranges.  The  total  out-put  of  ore  in  1911  amounted  to 
8,944,393  long  tons  (23,808,935  dollars).  Copper  mining  in  the  Lake  Superioi 
region  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  j'ield  of  copper  amounted  in  1911 
to  218,185,236  pounds  (27,273,155  dollars)  ;  silver,  in  1911,  was  produced  to 
the  amount  of  507,700  fine  ounces  (274,100  dollars);  salt  (1911),  9,766,410 
barrels  (2,455,983  dollars);  coal,  1,476,074  short  tons  (2,791,461  dollars). 
The  output  of  the  clay-working  industries  (bricks,  tiles,  &c.)  in  1911  was 
valued  at  2,083,932  dollars;  of  Portland  cement  (1911),  3,686,716  barrels 
(3,024,676  dollars).  Graphite,  asbestos,  grindstones,  gypsum,  sandstone, 
limestone,  mineral  waters,  and  (in  small  quantity)  petroleum  are  worked. 
The  mineral  output  in  1911  including  iron-ore,  but  not  pig-iron,  was 
65,077,232  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  are  concerned  chiefly  Avith 
lumber,  timber,  and  agricultural  products,  metal-working  and  machinery. 
In  1909,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  reported  on  was  9,159, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  583,947,000  dollars,  7,732  proprietors  or  firm 
members,  30,607  clerks,  &c.,  and  231,499  wage-earners.  The  cost  of 
materials  used  during  the  year  was  368,612,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the 
outi.ut  was  685,109,000  dollars.  Statistics  (census  1910)  of  some  of  the 
more  important  industries  are  as  follows  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Cost  of 
Materials 

Output 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Lumber  and  Timber     . 

57,290,000 

35,627 

29,042,000 

61,514,000 

Planing  mills         .... 

8,770,537 

5,225 

9,  "203, 689 

14,37f,467 

Foundry  and  machine  . 

48,065,000 

21,649 

18,711,000 

45,399,000 

Flour  and  grist     . 

11,147,000 

1,530 

29,350,000 

34,861,000 

Copper  smelting  .... 

2,37t;,315 

650 

18,807,701 

21, -222,217 

Carriages,  waggons 

10,189,000 

4,034 

5,262,000 

10,159,000 

Railway  cars  and  shops  (repaii-s 

by  Railway  Companies)    . 

3,571,000 

5,401 

2,916.000 

6,838,000 

Furniture 

28,222,000 

10,610 

11,718,000 

28,642,000 

Leather          

1,(553,000 

834 

1,458,000 

2,500,000 

Agricultural  implements     . 

15,649,000 

2,359 

2,800,000 

9,273,000 

Tobacco         

6,837,000 

7,876 

7,208,000 

10,179,000 

Automobiles 

52,926,000 

25,444 

53,882.000 

96,651,000 

Beet  sugar 

21,378,000 

1,400 

6,228,000 

10,477,000 

Canning  and  preserving 

4,495,000 

2,073 

3,074,000 

4,971,000 

In  1909,  Michigan  contributed  38 '8  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  pro- 
ducts for  the  automobile  industry  for  the  coiintry  as  a  whole.  Detroit 
holds  sixth  place  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

Other  industrial  products  are  butter  and  cheese,  beet  sugar,  chemicals, 
various  forms  of  iron  and  steel  work,  and  malt  liquors.  Slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  have  also  considerable  importance. 

In  1911  there  were  9,122  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  besides  906 
miles  of  electric  railway,  exclusive  of  cit}'^  lines.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  46,578,928  net  tQus  of  freight  passed  through  the 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal.  This  canal  is  located  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  and  serves  as  a  gateway  between  the  lakes  ;  it  is  the  largest  ship 
canal  in  the  world. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  State  Officers. 

Hulletin  of  Manufactures  ;  13th  Census,  Washington,  191 

Bulletin  of  Agricultm  e  ;  13th  Census,  Washington,  1910. 

Michigan  Fanner,  Vol.  137.  ^      xt       v    i    mr,. 

Cook  (W.),  Michigan:  Its  History  and  Government.     New  York,  1906 

CooleyiT.  M.),  Michigan  :  A  History  of  Governments     2nded.     Boston,  1886. 


MINNESOTA. 

Government  —The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  63  members,  one 
beint^  elected  in  each  of  the  legislative  districts,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  119  members  elected  in  the  same  districts  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
population.  Senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  half  their  number  retiring 
every  2  years  ;  Representatives  are  elected  for  2  years. 
Governor.— A.  0.  Eberhart  1913-15  (7,000  dollars.) 
Secretary  of  State.  — Jwliws,  A.  Schmahl. 

There  are  82  counties,  few  of  which  contain  less  than  400  square  miles 
and  2  000  inhabitants.  Townships,  as  in  other  western  States,  are, 
o-eographically,  areas  of  land  6  miles  square,  each  divided  into  36  sections  of 
Sne  square  mile,  numbered  on  a  uniform  principle.  When  organised  they 
are  corporate  bodies  with  a  town-meeting,  3  supervisors,  and_  other  officers 
elected  for  one  year.  Incorporated  villages  have  not  less  than  175  inhabii:ants; 
they  form  separate  election  and  assessment  districts  and  have  each  a  village 
council.     The  State  Capital  is  St.  Paul. 

Area,  Population,  Education. —Area  83,365  square  miles,  of  which 
4  160  square  miles  is  water.  The  population  in  1910  numbered  2,075,708 
(i  108  511  males  and  967,197  females),  of  whom  7,084  Avere  coloured.  The 
foreif^n  born  inhabitants  numbered  505,318,  coinprising,  117,007  Germaus, 
115  476  Swedes,  104,895  Norwegians,  35,515  English  Canadians,  22,428  Irish, 
16  299  Danes,  12,063  French  Canadians,  and  12,022  English.  The  Indian 
Reservations  in  the  State  have  an  area  of  1,481  square  miles  and  contain 

over  9,000  Indians.  r.  no    • 

The  largest  towns  are  Minneapolis  with  a  population  of  301,408  m 
1910  •  St.  Paul  (the  administrative  capital),  214,744  ;  Duluth,  78,466  ; 
Winona,  18,583;  Stillwater,  10,198;  Mankato,  10,365. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  are:  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Metho- 
dist, Presbvterian,  and  Baptist. 

In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State  had  15,15/  teachers 
and  440,083  enrolled  pupils  ;  199  public  high  schools  had  1,080  teachers  and 
23,613  pupils.  For  the  instruction  of  teachers  (who  are  examined  and 
licensed  by  county  superintendents)  there  were  6  public  normal  schools  with 
111  teachers  and  3,601  pupils  in  1910.  The  University  of  Minnesota  at 
Minneapolis,  founded  in  1868,  had  269  professors  and  4,432  students  m  1910. 
Other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  are  :— 

I  /-<  11  Professors,      afnfip„+o 

Begun    '  Colleges  ^^  ;    Students 


1854         Hauiline  Univ.,  St.  Paul  (M.E.) 

1857  '  St.  John's  Univ.,  CoUegeville  (R.C.) 

186-2         Gustavus  Adolpbus  Coll.,  St.  Peter  (Luth.) 

1807         Carleton  College,  Northfield      . 

187-1         St.  Olafs  Coll.,  Northtield  (Luth.). 

1885         Macalester  Coll.,  St.  Paul  (Presb.). 


15 

363 

32 

22S 

17 

371 

20 

292 

29 

794 

17 

375 
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Charity. — Within  the  State  there  are  (besides  almshouses  and  asyhims 
for  the  insane,  &c. )  86  benevolent  institutions,  74  of  which  have  been 
provided  by  private  persons  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  comprise 
44  hospitals  (seven  public;,  three  dispensaries  (one  public),  16  orphanages 
(one  public),  three  day  nurseries,  18  homes  mainly  for  adults  (one  public),  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  another  for  the  blind  (both  public).  The  county 
commissioners  are  supeiinteudents  of  the  poor,  and  erect  and  maintain  a 
county  poor-house,  or  otherwise  [irovide  for  the  indigent's.  Tliey  appoint  an 
overseer.  In  counties  with  the  township  system  of  poor-relief,  the  super- 
visors of  towns,  and  the  common  councils  of  villages  and  cities,  are  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor,  but  the  county  commissioners  (with  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  control)  may  erect  and  maintain  a  poor-house.  Parents, 
grand -parents,  children,  grand-children,  brothers  and  sisters  are  liable  for 
support  of  a  pauper.  Legal  settlement  is  gained  by  a  year's  residence. 
In  counties  under  township  system  there  is  provision  for  aiding  non- 
resident paupers,  and  for  deportation  of  alien  paupers.  A  person  bringing 
a  pauper  into  a  county  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  50  dollars. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1911,  were:  — 

Dollais 

Balance  on  August  1,  1911 3,508,491 

Receipts  to  July  31,  1912 15,805,302 


Total 19,313,793 

Payments  to  July  31,  1912 16,321,065 

Balance  August  1,  1912 2,992,728 

The  funded  debt  (1910)  amounted  to  141,000  dollars.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  was  (1909)  :  Real,  897,641,617  dollars  ;  personal, 
193,043,319  dollars  ;  total,  1,090,684,936  dollars.  In  1904  tlie  value  of  all 
property  in  the  State  was  estimated  at : — 

Dollars 

Real  property 1,982,552,389 

Personal  property    .         .  ...       1,361,169,657 

Total 3,343,722,076 

The  Militia,  called  the  National  Guard,  contained,  in  1909,  201  officers  and 
6,747  enlisted  men.  All  able-bodied  men  from  21  to  45  years  of  age  are 
enrolled  and  liable  to  military  service.  The  naval  ndlitia  has  11  officers 
and  123  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— ^linnesota  is  largely  an  agricultural 
State.  In  1910  it  contained  156,137  farms  with  a  total  area  of  27,675,823 
acres,  of  which  19,643,533  acres  was  imi)roved  land.  In  ]912  2,266,000  acies 
of  land  under  maize  violded  78,177,000  bushels.  Other  crops  were  wheat, 
67,038,000  bushels;  oats,  122,932,000  bushels;  barley,  42,018,u00  bushels; 
tla.K-seed,  4,121,000  bushels.  On  January  1,  1910,  the  farm  animals  in- 
cluded 767,000  horses,  1,125,000  milk*  cows  and  1,288,000  other  cattle; 
482,000  sheep,  and  1,003,000  swine.  In  1911  the  wool  clip  amounted  to 
1,747,200  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  698,880  dollars. 
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The  mining  of  iron  ores,  mostly  red  hematite,  in  the  Mesabi  and  Veiinilion 
ranges  lias  reached  great  importance.  Certain  quarry  ])rodu('ts  also  are  of 
value  ;  the  output  of  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone  being  great  ;  clay 
]iroducts,  1,702,525  dollars.  Including  iron  ore,  but  not  pig-iron,  the  total 
mineral  output  in  1911  was  estimated  at  the  value  of  53,460,561  dollars. 

Other  industries  are  connected  with  the  traffic  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
while  important  manufacturing  industries  are  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  furniture,  metal  goods,  and  machinery.  According  to  the  census  of 
manufactures  of  1910  there  were  in  the  State  5,561  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  a  total  capital  of  275,416,000  dollars,  employing  84,767  wage- 
earners,  who  were  paid  in  the  year  15,452,000  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  raw 
material  used  was  281,622,000  dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued  at 
409,420,000  dollars. 

Minneapolis  is  an  impcrtant  centre  of  the  grain  trade.  In  1909  the 
receipts  comprised  wheat,  81,111,410  bushels;  corn,  5,082,850  bushels; 
oats,  14,059,230  bushels;  barley,  20,235,500  bushels;  while  the  shi])ments 
comju-ised  wheat,  21,698,500  bushels;  corn,  3,124,500  bushels;  oats, 
15,323,920  bushels;  barley,  18,000,120  bushels.  Duluth  is  an  important 
port  on  Lake  Superior. 

In  1910,  Minnesota  had  8,668  miles  of  railway,  besides  500  miles  of  elec- 
tric railway  track.  From  St.  Paul  10  railways,  with  a  total  length  of 
60,000  miles  radiate.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  St.  Paul 
has  a  line  of  steamers  which  sail  betAveen  Puget  Sound  and  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines,  the  railway  of  the  company  carrying  vast  loads  of 
merchandise  from  St.  Paul  to  the  port  of  shipment  at  very  low  freights. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Legislative  Manual  of  Minnesota,  and  the  variou.s  Executive  and  Administrative  Rciiort 
ofthe'state.     St.  Paul. 

Folwill(SV.  W.),  Minnesota,  Tn  'American  Commonwealth'  Series.     Boston,  1007. 

Johnson  (C),  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  New  York  ami 
London,  1900. 

Weill's  History  of  Minnesota. 

MaeVey  (F.  L.),  The  Government  of  Minnesota.    New  York  and  London,  1905. 
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Government.— The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  ot 
Representatives,  both  elected  for  four  years. 

Qualified  as  electors  are  all  male  United  States  citizens  who  have  resided 
in  the  State  and  in  the  election  district  for  one  year  (clergymen  for  six  months) 
next  before  the  election,  have  paid  the  legal  taxes,  and  have  been  registered. 
The  applicant  for  registration  nmst  be  able  to  road  the  State  Constitution  or 
show  that  he  understands  it  when  it  is  read  to  him  (a  requirement  intended 
to  secure  white  domination). 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  eight  Represen- 
tatives. 
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Governor. —Esivl  Brewer,  1912-16  (4,500  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State.  — J.  W.  Power. 

The  State  capital  is  Jackson  (population  in  1900,  7,816).     Mississippi  is 
divided  into  78  counties. 

Area,  Population,  Education.— Area  46,810  square  miles,  470  square 
miles  beintjf  water. 


Years 

White 

Coloured 

437,404 

907,630 

1,009,487 

Total 

Per 

sq.  mile 

1860 
1900 
1910 

353,901 
643,640 

789,627 

791,305 

1,551,270 
1,797,114 

17-1 
33-5 
38-8 

In  1900 

the  population  ' 

Dy  sex  and  birth 

was  : — 

— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

224 
13 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female 

1 

326,71 
314,49 

641,20 

0        453,384 
0         454,246 

0        907,630 

1,133 
1,070 

781,451 

769,819 

Tota 

237 

2,203 

1,551,270 

In  1910  there  were  905,761  males  and  891,353  females. 

The  foreign-born  inhabitants  numbered  7,981,  of  whom  1,926  were  German, 
and  1,264  Irish.  In  1910  the  population  of  the  larger  cities  Avas  :  Meridian, 
20,503  ;  Vicksburg,  15,710  ;  Natchez,  13,476. 

About  half  the  church-going  inhabitants  of  Mississijipi  are  Baptists  and 
one-third  are  Methodists.  The  remainder  are  mostly  Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  or  Disciples  (Christians).  There  is  no  law  for  compulsory 
attendance  at  school ;  white  and  coloured  children  are  taught  in  separate 
schools.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  scliools  had  10,166  teachers, 
469,137  enrolled  pupils.  147  public  high  schools  liad  395  teachers  and 
7,708  pupils.  Two  public  normal  schools  in  1910  had  5  teachers  and  217 
students.  For  higher  education  Mississippi  has  6  universities  and  colleges. 
These  institutions  comprise  the  University  of  Mississippi,  which  in  1910  had 
46  instructors  and  490  students;  Mississippi  College,  Clinton  (Bapt.),  with  13 
professors  and  398  students;  Rust  University,  Holly  Springs  (M.E.),  with 
8  professors  and  255  students;  and  Millsaps  College,  Jackson  (M.E.So.), 
with  12  professors  and  265  students.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  has  64  professors  and  1,090  students.  The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  coloured  youths  has  21  professors  and  616  students. 
The  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  for  the  education  of  the 
young  women  of  the  State,  has  89  teachers  and  760  students. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  are  (apart  from  almshouses,  &c.)  17 
benevolent  institutions,  of  which  13  have  been  provided  by  private  j)ersons 
or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  comprise  six  hospitals  (two  public),  six  orj)han- 
ages,  three  homes,  mainly  for  adults,  a  school  for  deaf,  and  one  for  blind 
children  (both  public).  The  new  State  Charity  Hospital  at  Jackson  is  noAV 
uearing  com]iletion. 

The  ""ounty  board  of  supervisors  have  charge  of  the  county  poor,  control 
the  poor-house,  and  appoint  the  superintejndent.  Parents,  grand-parents,  and 
descendants  of  a  pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  Persons  after  six  months' 
residence  in  a  county  may  claim  poor-relief ;  others  are  supported   by   the 
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county    of    iesi(.lciice.     Pauper    orphan    children    may   be    apprenticed    on 
contract. 

Finance,    Defence. — The   annual  receipts   and   disbursements  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1912,  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Balance,  October  1,  1911.           .         .         .        572,047 
Receipts,  1911-12 4,179,283 


Total  . 
Disbursements,  1911-12 

Balance,  October  1,  1912 


.     4,751,330 
.     4,500,331 


250,999 


In  1911  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  4,185,891  dollars. 
For  1910  the  assessed  valuations  were  :  Real  property,  231,889,588  dollars  ; 
personal  property,  110,713,772  dollars  ;  railroads,  &c.,  51,002,284  dollars  : 
total,  393,605,644  dollars. 

The  State  militia,  or  National  Guard,  in  1911  had  a  strength  of  135 
officers  and  1,372  men. 


Production  and  Industry. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
State,  which  has  a  semi-trojjical  climate  and  a  rich  soil.  In  1910  the  farm 
area  was  18,557,533  acres,  of  Avhich  9,008,310  acres  was  improved  land.  The 
chief  product  is  cotton,  which  was  grown  on  3,291,000  acres,  and  yielded 
1,254,419  bales  in  1910,  valued  at  88,830,000  dollars.  Other  crops  are 
maize,  56,840,000  bushels  in  1912  ;  rice,  Avheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  tobacco 
(50,000  pounds  from  100  acres).  In  1910  there  were  in  the  State  265,000 
horses,  290,000  mules,  330,000  milk  cows,  577,000  other  cattle,  178,000 
sheep,  and  1,290,000  swine. 

The  State  has  oyster,  shrimp,  and  other  fisheries.  The  fishery  products 
in  1908  were  valued  at  556,170  dollars.  Though  there  are  mineral  deposics 
in  Mississippi  such  as  hydraulic  limestone,  coal,  gypsum,  and  rich  clay,  there 
is  no  mining  enterprise.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1911  was  valued  at 
1,052,842  dollars,  and  that  amount  included  687,836  dollars  for  clay 
products. 

In  1910  there  were  2,598  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries;  their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  72,393,000  dollars;  they 
employed  3,403  clerks,  &c.,  and  50,384  wage-earners  ;  the  raw  material  used 
cost  36,926,000  dollars,  anci  their  output  was  valued  at  80,555,000  dollars. 
The  most  important  industries  are  associated  with  the  products  of  the 
State. 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Material 
used 

Output 

Lumber  products     .... 
Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake 

Cotton-goods 

Turpentine  and  resin 

Railway  v-avs,  &c 

Dollars 

39,455,000 

10,133,000 

5,S36,000 

1,251,000 

1,412,000 

Number 
33,397 

2,5(13 
2,645 
2,573 

2,572 

Dollars 

14,207,(^00 
12,169,000 

2,042,000 
349,000 

1,427,000 

Dollars 

42,793,000 

15,966,000 

3,102,(00 

1,475,000 

3,233,000 

Oyster-canning  and  preserving,  and  the  mamifactnre  of  fertilizers  are  also 
prosperous. 
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The  State  in  1910  had  4,506  miles  of  railway,  besides  96  miles  of  electric 
railway.  The  railroads  with  greatest  length  of  line  in  the  State  are  the 
Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Sonthern,  the  Mobile 
and  Jackson  and  Kansas  City,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Gulf  and  Shi}) 
Island  railways.  The  Mississippi  river  and  the  Gulf  Coast  provide  natural 
facilities  for  transport. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State, 

Census  Bulletin.     No.  48.    Census  of  Manufactures,  1905.     Washington,  1906. 
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The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  members  elected  for 
four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and  House  of  Ke- 
presentatives  of  142  members  elected  for  two  years. 

The  right  of  suffrage  extends  (Avith  the  usual  exceptions)  to  all  male 
citizens  and  to  aliens  who,  five  years  before  the  election,  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens  ;  but  all  Avho  vote  must  have  been  resident 
in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  or  city  60  days  next  before 
the  election. 

Missouri  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  16  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor.— Elliott  W.  Major,  1913-17  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State.  — Cornelius  Roach. 

The  State  is  divided  into  114  counties.  Jefferson  City  is  the  State 
Capital. 

Area,  Population,   Instruction-— Area   69,415  square  miles  (680 

square  miles  water). 


Years 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1820 
1900 
1910 

56,017 
2,945,431 
3,135,883 

10.569 
161,234 
157,452 

66,586 
3,106,665 
3,293,335 

1-0 

45-2 
47-9 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

73 

57 

Total 

Male . 
Female 

1,513,977 
1,430,866 

81,206 
80,028 

454 

4 

1,595,710 
1,510,955 

Total 

2,944,843 

161,234' 

458 

130 

3,106,665 

In  1910  thisre  were  1,687,838  males  and  1,605,497  females. 
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The  foreign-born  numbered  216,379,  of  whom  100,289  were  German,  31,832 
Irish,  15,666  English,  8,616  Canadian,  nationalities  less  numerously  repre- 
sented being  Swiss,  Russian,  Swedish,  &c. 


The  largest  cities  in  the  State,  with  population  in  1910,  are: 


Cities                  Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

St.  Louis          .     687,029 
Kansas  City    .     248,381 
St.  Joseph       .       77,403 
Joplin     .         .       32,073 

Springfield     . 
Hannibal 
Sedalia . 
Jefferson(Cap,) 

35,201 
18,341 
17,822 
11,850 

Webb  City    . 

Moberly 
Carthage 

11,817 

10,923 
9,483 

The  strongest  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Catholic,  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  after  which  (in  order  of  importance),  come  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  and  Congi'egationalists. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  on  children  from  8  to  l4  years  of  age  for 
not  less  than  three-fourths  the  school  term.  In  1912  the  public  elementary 
schools  had  18,555  teachers  and  701,820  enrolled  pujiils  ;  519  public  high 
schools  had  1,891  teachers  and  39,294  i.upils  ;  in  1912  there  were  5  public 
normal  schools  with  166  teachers  and  5,746  pupils.  For  superior  instruc- 
tion there  are  many  universities  and  colleges,  the  more  important  being  as 
follows  : — 


Opened 


Institutions 


Professors    Students 


1841 
1853 
1829 
1851 
1849 
1887 
1875 
1873 
1883 
1864 


Univ.  of  Missouri,  Columbia  (State) 
Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis  (non-sect.) 
St.  Louis  Univ.  (R.C.)    .... 
Chi-istian  Brothers  Coll.  St.  Louis  (R.C.) 
William  Jewell  Coll.,  Liberty  (Bapt.)   - 
Missouri  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Cameron  (M.E.) 
Park  Coll.  Parkville  (Prcsb.)  . 
Drury  Coll,.  Springtield  (Cong.)      . 
Tarkio  Coll.  (U.  Presb.).        , 
Central  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Warrenton 


191 

3,147 

183 

1,173 

200 

1,068 

30 

502 

20 

587 

15 

284 

38 

355 

25 

506 

22 

312 

IS 

306 

The  Lincoln  Institute  for  coloured  youths  has  19  professors  and  511 
students. 

Charity-— The  Missouri  system  of  charities  and  corrections  proper 
consists  of  13  separately  governed  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
of  county  gaols  and  almshouses  or  infirmaries  in  practically  all  counties 
of  the  state,  of  special  institutions  of  this  character  controlled  by  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  a  general  system  of  public  relief  of  the  poor  in  their 
homes  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than  250,000  dollars  annually  and 
juvenile  courts  in  the  six  largest  urban  districts  of  the  state.  In  1908  the 
sum  of  376,493  dollars  was  expended  by  counties  on  2,893  persons  in  state 
hospitals,  and  820,698  dollars  on  12,457  persons  not  in  state  hospitals.  In 
each  county  the  county  court  has  the  care  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  and 
may  erect  a  poor-house,  appoint  a  superintendent,  and  make  n^gulatious  for 
management^  An  inhabitant  of  a  county  is  one  who  has  resided  there 
12  months  before  receiving  relief,  but  the  court  at  its  discretion  may 
relieve  others.     Support  of  the  poor  may  be  let  out  by  contract. 
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Finance,  Defence- — For   the   years    1912  and    1911  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  : — 


Balance,  January  1,  1912  and  1911 
Receipts,  1912  and  1911 

Totals 
Disbursements,  1912  and  1911 


1912 

1911 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2,038,712 

1,829,546 

1,013,126 

9,164,661 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1913  and  1912 


13,051,838 
10,070,007 

2,981,831 


10,994,207 
8,955,495 

2,038,712 


On  January  1,  1911  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  4,398,829 
dollars  (interest  being  payable  to  State  funds).  The  assessed  value  of  real 
lu'operty  (1911)  Avas  1,357,245  dollars;  of  personal  pi^operty,  4,868,585 
dollars  ;  of  railway  bridge,  telephone  and  telegraph  i)roperty,  assessed  by 
State  board,   1,817,151  dollars. 

The  militia,  or  National  Guaid,  consists  of  infantry  and  artillery  Avith  a 
total  strength  of  223  officers  and  3,217  men  in  1909  ;  the  naval  militia  had 
10    officers  and  96  men. 

Production  and  Industry- — Agrictilture  is  the  chief  occupation  in  the 
State.  In  1910  the  farm  area  was  34,591,248  acres,  of  which  24,581,000 
acres  was  improved  land.  The  chief  crops  are  cei'eals.  In  1912  the  maize  crop 
amounted  to  243,042,000  bushels;  Avheat  to  21,546,720  bushels,  and  oats 
29,488,500  bushels.  Potatoes  and  sorghum  are  groAvn  throughout  the  State. 
In  the  south-eastern  lowlands  the  important  product  is  cotton,  the  area  under 
Avhich  was  59,800  acres,  and  the  yield  25,357,000  pounds.  In  1912,  10,150 
acres  were  under  flax,  yielding  71,071  Wshels  of  flax-seed.  The  acreage 
under  tobacco  A\'as  5,174,  from  AA'hich  the  crop  Avas  4,894,600  pounds, 
valued  at  587,352  dollars.  There  are  many  orchards,  and  small  fruit  is 
groAvn.  Stock-raising  is  important,  especially  the  raising  of  hogs,  of  Avhich 
in  1910  there  Avere  2,714,000  in  the  State.  In  that  year  there  AA^ere  also 
925,000  milk  cows,  2,165,000  other  cattle,  957,000  sheep,  and  1,005,000 
horses.  The  avooI  clip  in  1911  yielded  8,050,000  pounds  of  avooI,  A^alued 
at  1,663,935  dollars. 

The  productive  coal-fields  of  Missouri  have  an  area  of  about  14,000  square 
miles,  and  employ  11,104  miners.  The  output  in  1911  amounted  to  3,760,607 
short  tons,  valued  at  6,431,066  dollars.  Petroleum  and  natiu-al  gas  are  also 
produced.  The  output  of  red  and  broAvn  hematite  iron  ore  Avas  72,788  long 
tons,  valued  at  153,676  dollars.  The  output  of  zinc  AA'as  127,540  short 
tons  (14,539,560  dollars).  The  output  of  lead  in  1911  was  182,207  short 
tons,  valued  at  16,398,630  dollars.  The  lead  ores  at  Mine  Lamotte,  Mis- 
souri, contain  cobalt  and  nickel.  Barytes  in  1911  Avas  jjroduced  to  the  amount 
of  21,500  short  tons,  valued  at  81,380  dollars.  The  output  of  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  granite  Avas  valued  at  2,338,585  dollars;  of  bricks,  tiles, 
and  pottery,  at  6,274,353  dollars.  Other  jjroducts  are  Portland  cement 
(output  in  1911,  4,114,859  barrels,  valued  at  3,349,312  dollars),  grindstones, 
pig-iron,  copper,  blue  and  Avhite  lead.  The  mineral  products  of  the  State 
in  1911,  including  iron  ore  but  not  pig-iron,  Avere  valued  at  52,636,348  dollars. 

Missouri  has  prosperous  manufacturing  industries,  the  more  in^portant  of 
which  depend  on  agriculture  and  forestry.  In  1910  there  Avere  8,375  indus- 
trial establishments  ;  the  canital  invested'  in  all  the  industries  of  the  State 
amounted  to  443,343,000  dollars  ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them 
(including  proprietors,  clerks,  and  wage-earners)  was  185,705,  and  the  years 
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output  was  valued  at  574,111,000  dollars.     The  chief  industries,  with  their 
capital,  their  wage-earners,  and  their  output  in  1910  were  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Output 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Slaughtering  &  meat  packing 

18,787,000 

4,674 

79,581,000 

Flour  and  grist  milling 

■  17,066,000 

2,198 

44,508,000 

Foundries     .... 

20,870,000 

7,443 

19,975,000 

Boot  and  shoe-making  . 

15,838,000 

17,396 

48,751,000 

Lumberwork  &  planing  mills 

18,930,000 

13,522 

23.261,000 

Bakeries        .... 

17,043,000 

4,743 

10,829,000 

St,  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  important  centres  of  the  traffic  in  grain  and 
live  stock. 

In  the  State  there  were  in  1910,  8, 082  miles  of  railway,  besides  1,088  miles 
of  electric  railway  track.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  better  supplied 
with  railways  than  the  southern.  The  principal  lines  in  the  State  are 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  ;  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Sovith  Western.  St.  Louis  is  the 
terminal  for  the  larger  river  steamers,  and  there  is  a  heavy  traffic  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  market  for  the  grain  and  animal  produce  of 
the  Western  States  is  largely  reached  via  Missouri. 

There  is  a  British  Vice- Consul  at  Kansas  City  and  another  at  St.  Louis. 

Books  of  Reference 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Carr  (Lucien),  Missouri.    In  'American  Commonwealths'  Series. Boston,  Mass. 


MONTANA. 

Govermneilt' — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  31  Senators,  elected  for  4  years  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one  half  at  each  biennial 
election.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Rej)resentatives,  85  in  number,  are 
elected  for  two  years. 

Governor. — Samuel  Y.  Stewart,  1913-17  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — A.  M.  Alderson. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Legislature  by  2  Senators  and  2 
Representatives.  For  local  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into 
31  counties,  and  into  13  judicial  districts.     The  State  Capital  is  Helena. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— The  State  has  a  total  area  of  146,572 

square  miles,  including  a  water  surface  of  770  square  miles,  and  a  population 
in  1910  of  376,053.  The  Federal  census  results  give  the  population  as 
follows  : — 


Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

Years 

1900 
1910 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

39,159 
132,159 

0-3 
1-0 

243,329 
376,053 

1-7 

2-6 
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The  coloured  population  in  1910  numbered  1,834.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 107,113  were  foreign  born.  In  1900  the  foreign  population  comprised 
10,310  Canadian  English,  9,436  Irish,  8,077  English,  and  7,162  German, 
There  is  an  Indian  reservation  of  13,532  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
9,904.  The  largest  cities  in  the  State  are  Butte,  with  a  population  of 
39,165  in  1910  ;  Great  Falls  bad  13,948  ;  Helena  (capital),  12,515  ;  Missoula, 
12,869  ;  Anaconda,  10,134  ;  Billings,  10,031. 

The  r(digious  bodies  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, and  Lutheran. 

In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  2,250  teachers,  66,141  enrolled 
pupils;  29  public  high  schools  had  202  teachers  and  3,483  pupils.  The 
normal  school  had  10  teachers  and  160  students  in  1910.  The  LFniversity  of 
Montana  in  1910  had  24  instructors  and  154  students.  The  State  also 
supports  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  to  which  is  affiliated 
the  Experimental  Station,  and  a  State  School  of  Mines. 

Charity- — The  benevolent  institutions  in  Montana  comprise  16  hospitals, 
15  of  which  are  private  or  ecclesiastical  ;  two  orphanages,  one  of  which  is 
a  State  institution  ;  four  homes  for  adults,  one  of  which  is  a  State  home  ; 
and  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  The  county  commissioners 
have  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  poor.  Applicants  for  relief  must, 
(except  in  extreme  cases)  have  resided  2  months  in  the  county.  Parents, 
grand-parents,  and  descendants  of  a  pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  The 
board  may  establish  a  poor-farm,  or  may  let  out  the  support  of  the  poor  by 
annual  contract. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  total  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  yeaT 
September  1,  1910,  to  August  31,  1911,  were  : — 

Dollars 
Balance  on  September  1,  1910      .         .         .         .  682,243 

Receipts,  1910-11 3,275,460 

Total 3,957,703 

Disbursements,  1910-11 3,179,442 


Balance,  August  31,  1911       .         .         .  778,261 

Bonded  Debt.— Direct  State  obligation,  279,000  dollar  4%  ;  Capital 
Building  Grant,  350,000  dollar  6%  and  425,000  dollar  5%.  Sinking  Fund 
for  Capital  Building  Bonds,  September  1,  1911,  is  222,750  dollars,  and  for 
State  Bonds,  4,986  dollars.  State  has  3,437,850  dollars  invested  in  Bonds 
yielding  an  average  of  41**^%  per  annum. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  1910  was  309,673,697 
dollars. 

The  National  Guard  (artillery  and  infantry)  in  1910  consisted  of  62  officers 
and  684  enlisted  men. 

^  Production- — Montana  has  considerable  undeveloped  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  and  opportunity  is  offered  to  prospective  settlers  of 
acquiring  land  and  becoming  permanent  residents.  The  lands  on  prairies 
which  cannot  be  irrigated  and  which  hitherto  have  been  used  for  cattle 
grazing  are  being  settled  upon,  and  good  crops  are  raised  when  scientific  dry 
farming  is  employed.  Large  irrigation  projects  are  being  constructed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  many  private  enterprises  are  being  success- 
fully carried  out.     Under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  an  area  of  more  than 
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656,500  acres  is  within  a  Federal  irrigation  scheme  and  projects  more  or  less 
completed  are  to  provide  irrigation  for  1,394,000  acres  in  the  State. 

The  chief  crop  is  wheat,  amounting  in  1911  to  12,299,000  bushels,  and 
worth  9,740,000  dollars;  oats,  21,165,000  bushels,  value  8,446,000  dollars  ; 
barley,  1,070,000  bushels,  value  728,000  dollars  ;  flax  seed,  3,272,000 
bushels,  value  5,890,000  dollars ;  potatoes,  4,050,000  bushels,  value 
2,997,000  dollars;  hay,  1,224,000  tons,  value  12,240,000  dollars.  Fruit  is 
now  very  widely  cultivated  in  the  State,  there  were  1,500,000  Iruit-bearing 
trees  in  1911.  The  raising  of  sheep,  cattle,  &c. ,  is  a  very  important  industry. 
Montana  has  more  sheep  and  produces  more  wool  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  On  January  1,  1912,  there  were  5,011,000  sheep,  producing 
39,830,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  6,771,100  dollars.  In  1911  the 
number  of  horses  was  347,000  ;  milk  cows,  91,000  ;  other  cattle,  732,000; 
swine,  143,000. 

The  lumber  industries  of  the  State  are  important. 

Montana  has  great  mineral  resources.  Jn  1911  the  ])roduction  of  coal 
amounted  to  2,976,358  short  tons,  valued  at  5,342.168  dollars;  of  copper, 
271,814,491  pounds  (33,976,811  dollars) ;  of  lead,  2,499  short  tons  ;  of  gold, 
176,554  fine  ozs.,  valued  at  3,649,700  dollars  ;  of  silver,  12,163,900  line  ozs., 
of  the  value  of  6,568,500  dollars.  Other  products  are  iron  ore,  zinc, 
tungsten,  grindstones,  corundum,  mineral  waters,  and  sapphires.  In  1911, 
the  total  value  of  mineral  output  was  53,454,926  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  are  prosperous.  In  1909  there 
were  677  manufacturing  establishments.  The  salaried  ofiicials  numbered 
1,380.  Their  wage-earners,  11,655.  The  wages  paid  amounted  to  10,901,000 
dollars  ;  the  salaries  paid,  to  2,054,000  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  materials  used, 
to  49,180,000  dollars;  the  value  of  output,  to  73,272,000  dollars;  value 
added  by  manutacture,  to  24,092,000  dollars.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
the  industries  is  the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper,  but  details  of  copper 
and  some  other  works  are  necessarily  withheld.  Of  other  industries  the 
more  important  are  : — 


Industrie.s 

Capital     1       ^^°^-      ' 
'                 earners      . 

Material 
used       j 

Output 

Lumber  and  timber       .        .        .       ^ 
Car  making  and  repairing     . 

Brewing 

Flour  and  Grist    .... 

Dollars          Number    ' 
8.544,000            3,106 
2,912,000            1,913 
3,040,000                246 
2,559.000                105 

Dollars 

1,865,000 

1,086,000 

602,000 

1,693,000 

Dollars 

6,334,000 
2,811,000 
2,440,000 
2,175,000 

In  1910  there  were  4,702  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  besides  81  miles 
of  electric  street  or  elevated  railway.  The  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of 
9,556  miles,  and  the  telephone  lines  5,384  miles. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labour,  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Helena,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  various  Executive  D«partjuents  of  the  State. 

"  Montana."    Issued  by  Publicity  Departn.ent  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  1912. 
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Government. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members.  The  Legislators  are  elected 
for  two  years.  The  franchise  extends  not  only  to  citizens  but  also  to  aliens 
who,  thirty  days  before  the  election,  have  declared  their  intention  of  be- 
coming citizens.  Voters  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  six  months,  in 
the  county  for  40  days,  in  the  precinct  for  ten  days  next  before  the  election. 
This  autumn,  however,  the  State  will  adopt  constitutional  amendment 
requiriug  foreigners  to  complete  citizenship  within  five  years  or  lose  right  of 
franchise. 

Nebraska  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  six 
Representatives. 

Governor.— John  N.  Morehead,  1913-15  (2,500  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — A.  Wait. 

There  are  92  counties  in  the  State.     The  State  Capital  is  Lincoln. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area  77,520  square  miles,  of  which 

712  square  miles  is  water.     The  population  in  decennial  census  years  from 
1860  was  :— 


Years 

1880 
1890 


Population     I     Per  sq.  mile 


452,402 
1,058,910 


5-9 

13-8 


Years 


1900 
1910 


Population 


1,066,3001 
1,192,214 


Per  sq.  mile 


13-9 

15-5 


1  Including  6,269  negroes  and  3,322  Indians. 
In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

559,339 
497,187 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

;       Total 

Male      . 
Female 

3,368 
2,901 

183 

1,702 

1,620 

564,592 

501,708 

Total 

1,056,526 

6,269 

183 

3,322 

1,066,300 

In  1910  there  were  185,544  males  and  180,708  females. 

The  foreign-born  population  numbered  177,347,  of  whom  65,506  were 
German,  24,693  Swedish,  16,138  Bohemian,  12,531  Danish,  11,127  Irish, 
9,757  English,  9,049  Canadian,  and  8,083  Russian.  The  largest  cities  in  the 
State  are,  Omaha  with  a  population  of  24,096  in  1910  ;  Lincoln  (capital), 
43,973  ;  and  South  Omaha,  26,259. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are,  in  order  of  numbers 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Disciples,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
Congregational. 

In  Nebraska  (as  in  Iowa)  in  1900  only  2*3  per  cent,  of  the  population  over 
ten  years  of  age  were  illiterate,  the  lowest  proportion  of  illiterates  in  the 
United  States.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to  15 
years  of  age  for  not  less  than  12  wi  eks  in  school  term.  The  use  of  the 
Bible  is  permitted  in  public  schools,  but  s'ectarian  instruction  ""is  prohibited. 
The  elementary  public  schools,  in  1910,  had  10,355  teachers,  281,375  enrolled 
pupils  and  11,099  teachers.     There  were  375  public  high  schools  with  981 
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teachers  and  19,233  pupils.  There  are  2  State  normal  schools  with  63 
teachers  and  2,2d8  students  (1909),  and  2  jmvate  normal  schools.  Higher 
instruction  is  provided  in  universities  and  colleges,  of  which  the  more 
important  are : — 


Opened 

Institutions 

Professors, 
&c. 

Students 

1869 
1879 
1872 
1882 
1888 
1890 
1890 

Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  (State) 

Creighton  Univ.,  Omaha  (R.C.)     . 

Doane  Coll.,  Crete  (Cong.)      .... 

Hastings  Coll.  (Presb.) 

Nebraska  Weslevan  Univ.  (M.E.)  . 

York  College  (U.B.) 

Cotrier,  Lincoln  (Disciples)      .... 

217 
142 
26 
16 
45 
17 
22 

3,266 
855 
267 
185 
866 
425 
450 

The  State  has  also  an  agricultural  college. 

Charity- — The  state  has  2  homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  3  asylums 
for  the  insane  and  one  for  the  feeble-minded  ;  2  industrial  homes  for 
incorrigible  boys  and  girls,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and 
homeless.  There  are  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  comprising 
hospitals,  orphanages  and  homes  provided  by  private  corporations  or  religious 
bodies.  Justices  of  the  peace  in  counties  without  a  poor-house  are  overseers 
of  the  |>oor  in  their  districts  and,  as  such,  report  to  the  county  commissioners. 
They  may  confide  (under  bond)  the  care  of  paupers  to  discrete  householders. 
Thirty  days'  residence  in  a  county  entitles  a  pauper  to  relief.  A  pauper  with 
residence  in  another  county  is  retu.ned  thither.  Parents,  grandparents, 
children,  grand-children,  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  liable  for  support  of  a 
pauper.  For  bringing  a  pauper  into  a  county  where  he  has  no  legal  settle- 
ment there  is  a  penalty  of  100  dollars.  If  the  county  commissioners  build 
and  maintain  a  poor-house,  the  justices  of  the  peace  cease  to  be  overseers, 
and    townships  cease  to  be  chargeable  for  support  of  the  poor. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  year  ending  Nov,  30,  1912,  the  receipts 

and  disbursements  of  the  State  funds  were  : — 

DoUar.s 
Balance,  December  1,  1911         ....  489,550 


Receipts  1911-12 

Total 

Disbursements,  1911-12     . 

Balance,  November  30,  1912  . 


5,307,296 

5,796.846 
5,223,235 

573,611 


The  State  has  no  debt.  In  1907  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  amounted  to  328,757,579  dollars. 

The  militia,  or  National  Guard,  with  its  headquarters  at  Lincoln, 
consists  of  cavahy,  artiller}?',  and  infantry ;  total  strength,  108  officers 
and  1,299  men.  The  number  (unorganised)  liable  to  military  service  is 
128,000, 

Production  and  Industry.— Nebraska  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  States  of  the  Union.  In  1910  it  contained  129,678  farms  with 
a  total  area  of  38,622,021  acres,  of  which  24,382,577  acres  was  improved 
land.  The  Federal  irrigation  scheme,  completed  in  1911,  embraces  110,000 
acres  in  the  arid  region  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.     The  principal  crops  are 
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cereals,  hay,  and  potatoes.  In  1912  the  yield  of  maize  was  182,616,000 
bushels  ;  wheat,  55,082,000  bushels  ;  oats,  55,510,000  bushels.  Beet-sugar 
is  jjroduced.  The  live-stock  industry  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  In  1910 
the  State  contained  1,045,000  horses,  72,000  mules,  879,000  milk  cows 
3,040,000  other  cattle,  393,000  sheep,  and  4,201,000  swine.  From  250,000 
sheep  in  1911  the  wool  clip  yielded  1,625,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at 
300,625  dollars. 

Nebraska  has  some  quarries  but  no  mines.  Limestone  and  sandstone 
were  quatried  in  1911  to  the  value  of  263,501  dollars,  and  the  output  of 
bricks  and  tiles  was  valued  at  795,894  dollars.  Total  mineral  output  in  1911, 
1,316,168  dollars. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industries  are  associated  with  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  State.  In  1910  there  were  2,500 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  ;  their  aggregate  capital  amounted 
to  99,901,000  dollars  ;  the  persons  owning  or  working  them  (proprietors,  firm 
members,  clerks,  &c.,  and  wage-earners)  numbered  31,966  ;  the  material  used 
cost  151,081,000  dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  199,019,000  dollars. 
The  chief  of  these  industries  is  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  which  has  its 
centre  at  South  Omaha.     Statistics  of  four  industries  are  given  ns  follows  :  — 


Wage-           Cost  of 
earners        material 

Industries 

Capital 

Output 

Slaughtering    .... 
Flour  and  Milling     . 

Butter 

Foundries         .... 

Dollars 
19,414,000 
9,472.000 
2,975,000 
2,808,000 

Number          Dollars 

6,015          78,358,000 

839           15,217,000 

383            6,435,000 

1,020            1,516,000 

Dollars 

92,805,000 

17,836,000 

7,681  000 

2,930,000 

Other  industries  are  printing  and  publishing,  brewing,  soap  and  caudle 
making,   brick    and  tile  work,  smelting,   sugar  manufacture,   &c. 

In  1910  there  were  6,067  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  besides  the  240 
miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  principal  railway  systems  are  the  Union 
Pacific  ;  Chicago  and  North- Western  ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  ; 
Chicago  Eock  Island  and  Pacific  ;  Illinois  Central ;  Chicago  and  Great 
Western ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  standing  on  the 
Missouri,  has  not  only  a  large  river  trafiic,  but  is  a  centre  whence  14  trunk 
lines  of  railway  radiate. 

There  is  a  British  Yice-Consul  at  Omaha. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments,  especially  those  of  the  Auditor 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  and  Statistics. 
Morton's  History  of  Nebraska.     3  vols. 
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NEVADA. 

Government. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  22  members 
elected  for  four  years,  about  half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  53  members  elected  for  two  years.  Qualified 
electors,  and  eligible  to  either  House,  are  (Avith  the  usual  exceptions)  all  male 
citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months  and  in  the  county  or  district 
30  days  next  before  the  election. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  one  Represen- 
tative. 

Governor.— T.  L.  Oddie,  1910-14  (4,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — George  Brodigan. 

The  State  capital  is  Carson  City  (population  in  1900,  2,100).  There  are 
16  counties. 

Area,   Population,   Instruction,  Justice.— Area,  iio,700  square 

miles,  960  square  miles  being  water.  In  1910  the  population  included  52,551 
males  and  29,324  females  ;  5,240  Indians,  900  Chinese,  and  513  negroes. 
Tlie  foreign-born  numbered  18,102,  of  whom  1,425  Avere  Irish,  1,179  German, 
and  1,167  Faiglish. 


Years 

Population.      1     ^^^^^^ 

Years. 

Population. 

Per 
sq.  mile. 

1880 
1890 

62,266 
45,761 

0-6 
0-4 

1900 
1910 

42,335 
81,875 

0-4 

0-7 

The  most  numerous  religious  body  in  the  State  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  other 
denominations  being  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Mormon,  and  Presbyterian. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age. 
In  1910  the  elementary  public  schools  had  500  teachers  and  10,500  enrolled 
pupils.  The  23  public  high  schools  had  60  teachers  and  750  pupils.  The 
University  at  Reno  was  founded  in  1886  and  has  40  professors  and  instructors 
and  325  students. 

In  Nevada  there  is  a  State  Orphans'  Home.  Boards  of  county  commissioners 
superintend  the  oounty  poor,  and  may  contract  for  their  support,  or  appoint 
agents  to  provide  for  them.  Six  months'  residence  entitles  a  pauper  to 
relief;  provision  is  made  lor  relief  and  removal  of  non-resident  paupers. 
Parents,  grandparents,  children,  jLjrandchildren,  brothers  and  sisters  are 
liable  for  support  of  a  pauper.  Pauper  children  must  be  apprenticed  to  a 
householder.  County  commissioners  may  establish  and  regulate  workhouses. 
There  is  a  penalty  of  100  dollars  for  bringing  a  pauper  into  a  county. 

Finance,  Defence.— The  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  year  1912 

were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1912  ....  522,066 
Receipts,  1912 1,269,432 


Total    .... 
Disbursements,  1912 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1912 


1,791,498 
1,212,469 


579,029 

The  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  on  December  31,  1911,  amounted  to 
614,000  dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  1910  was  :  real 
property,  50,482,526  dollars  ;  personal,  23,373,886  dollars  ;  total,  73,856,142 
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dollars.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  assessed  net  value  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  mines,  (1910)  6,632,124  dollars,  giving  the  total  assessed  value  of 
80,488,266  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  1910  the  farm  area  of  the  State  was 
2,714,757  acres,  of  which  752,117  acres  was  improved  land.  The  Federal 
irrigation  project  eml)races  160,000  acres  within  the  State  of  Nevada.  The 
development  of  agricultural  land  has  been  retarded  by  lack  of  transport 
facilities  and  local  markets,  but  there  is  considerable  activity  in  the  raising  of 
stock.  Principal  crops  in  1912  :— Corn,  30,000b  ushels  ;  wheat,  1,137,000 
bushels;  barley,  492,000  bushels;  potatoes,  2,130,000  bushels.  In  1910 
there  were  in  the  State  98,000  horses,  19,000  milk  cows,  404,000  other 
cattle,  1,585,000  sheep,  and  15,000  swine.  In  1911  the  wool  clip  from 
850,000  sheep  yielded  5,775,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  952,875  dollars. 
In  1911  the  area  of  national  forests  in  the  State  was  5,650,347  acres. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver,  but  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  pyrites,  iron,  quicksilver,  tungsten,  sulphur,  graphite,  borax, 
t^^ypsum,  and  building  stone  are  also  worked.  In  1911  the  output  of  gold 
was  875,438  tine  ounces,  valued  at  18,096,900  dollars,  and  of  silver,  13,185,^00 
ounces,  valued  at  7,120,400  dollars.  The  copper  produced  in  1911  amounted 
to  65,561,015  pounds,  value  8,195,127  dollars;  zinc,  1595  short  tons,  value 
181,830  dollars.  Value  of  total  mineral  output  for  1910,  34,617,127  dollars; 
tor  1911,  34,148,101  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  are  not  of  great  importance, 
but  they  have  shown  a  rapid  growth  since  the  census  of  1900.  In 
1910  there  were  177  manufacturing  establishments  employing  altogether 
256  salaried  officials  and  2,257  wage-earners.  Their  aggregate  capital  amounted 
to  9,807,000  dollars  ;  the  raw  material  used  in  the  year,  to  8,366,000  dollars, 
and  their  output,  to  11,887,000  dollars.  The  more  important  works  were  for 
Hour  and  grist,  car  making  and  repairing,  butter,  brewing,  and  printing. 

In  1911  the  length  of  railway  in  the  State  is  2,256  miles,  besides  11 
miles  of  electric  railway. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  State  Controller,  State  Treasurer,  and  other  Executive  Officers. 
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Government. — The  sense  of  the  people  as  to  the  calling  of  a  convention 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  must  be  taken  every  seven  years.  If  a 
convention  i  s  held  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  it  proposes 
must  be  laid  before  the  towns,  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting  on  the  subject.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  24  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  from  390 
to  400  members,  the  number  varying  slightly  with  each  session,  as 
representation  is  on  the  basis  of  population.  Electors  are  all  male  citizens  21 
years  of  age,  resident  one  year  in  the  place  to  be  represented,  duly  registered 
and  not  under  sentence  for  crime  or  paupers. 
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Governor.— S&mnel  D.  Felker,  1913-15  (3,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  State. — 

New  Hampshire  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  2  Senators  and 
2  Representatives.  The  State  is  divided  into  10  counties.  The  State  Capital 
is  Concord. 

Area,  Population,.  Instruction.— Area  8,315  square  miles,  of  which 

275  square  miles  is  water.  In  1910  the  total  population  was  430,572  (216,290 
males  and  214,282  females),  of  whom  564  were  coloured.  People  of  English 
descent  are  still  predominant.  The  Irish  stood  second  for  a  long  time,  but 
lately  have  given  place  to  the  French  Canadian,  There  are  also  considerable 
numbers  of  Germans,  Italians,  Scotch,  Finns,  Greeks,  Russian  Jews,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Poles,  &c. 

The  death-rate  in  1906  was  18 '1  per  1,000  of  population  in  cities,  and 
16*8  per  1,000  in  rural  districts.  Divorce  is  granted  for  many  causes, 
including  unfaithfulness,  cruelty,  felony,  drunkenness,  separation  of  wife 
outside  the  State  for  10  years,  or  absence  of  husband  from  the  United  States 
for  3   years  with  the  purpose  of  acquiring  citizenship  in  another  country. 

The  largest  city  of  the  State  is  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  70,063 
m  1910.  Other  cities  are  Nashua,  26,005  ;  Concord  (capital),  21,497  ;  Dover, 
13,247;  Portsmouth,  11,269;  Berlin;  11,780;  Keene,  10,068;  Rochester, 
8,868  ;  Laconia,  10,183. 

The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  has  63  per 
cent,  of  the  Church  membership  ;  other  bodies  are  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  Religious  instruction  is  not  given  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  parochial  schools  in  all 
the  cities  and  some  of  the  large  towns. 

The  State  law  requires  that  at  least  20  weeks  of  schooling  must  be  pro- 
vided in  every  town  annually  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age  during  the  whole  school  term  ;  and  for  children 
who  cannot  read  and  write  English  the  school  age  extends  to  16.  In  1910 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State  had  2,972  teachers,  64,036 
enrolled  pupils  ;  59  public  high  schools  had  246  teachers  and  5,319  pupils. 
The  normal  school  had  10  teachers  and  172  students  in  1910.  The 
principal  colleges  within  the  State  are  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover, 
founded  in  1769,  and  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Durham,  founded  in  1867.  They  are  non-sectarian. 
Dartmouth  has  85  instructors  and  1,233  students  ;  the  State  College  3^ 
instructors  and  231  students.  St.  Anselm's  College  at  Manchester  (R.C.) 
had  23  instructors  and  141  students  in  1909. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  there  are  (besides  almshouses,  &c.)  50 
benevolent  institutions,  comprising  19  hospitals  (one  public),  15  orphanages 
and  16  homes  chiefly  for  adults  (one  public).  Overseers  of  the  poor  in 
towns  maintain  the  -settled  poor  and  temporarily  relieve  non-resident 
poor.  Settlement  is  gained  by  7  consecutive  years'  residence  and  pay- 
ment of  taxes  ;  or  by  4  consecutive  years'  payment  of  taxes  on  property 
of  prescribed  amount ;  but  settlement  must  have  been  gained  within 
10  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  relief.  Parents,  grand -parents, 
children  and  grand -children  are  liable  for  support  of  a  pau])er.  Counties 
support  their  poor  in  almshouses  ;  town  overseers  may  establish  town  alms- 
houses, bind  out  paupers,  and  apprentice  children.  Town  paupers  (not 
veterans)  are  kept  on  county  poor  farms.  To  bring  a  pauper  into  a  town  or 
county  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.     The  State  board  of  charities 
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inspects  almshouses.     On  January  1,  1905,  the  almshouses  had  1,016  pauper 
inmates  (12  coloured). 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1911,  was  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  balance,  Sept.  1,1911  .         .         .  283,987 

Receipts,  Sept.  1,  1911,  to  Aug.  31,  1912      .         2,797,894 


Total 3,081,881 

Disbursements,  1910-11         .         .         .         .         2,514,054 


Balance,  September  1,  1911  .         .         .         .  567,827 

The  net  indebtedness  on  September  1,    1912,    amounted   to   1,387,038 
dollars.     The  true  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated 


at:— 


Dollars 

Real  property 272,609,666 

Personal  property 244,179,538 


Total     ....         516,789,204 

The  militia  of  the  State,  called  the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard,  con- 
sists of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  1909 
being  131  officers  and  1,545  enlisted  men. 

There  is  no  federal  naval  establishment  within  the  State,  though  this  navy 
yard  at  Kittery,  Me. ,  is  known  as  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  because  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  is  its  port  of  entry. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  majority  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture,  but  manufacturing  interests  are  not  far  behind.  The 
total  land  area  of  the  State  is  5,763,000  acres,  of  which  1,441,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  720,000  acres  uncultivated,  and  3,602,000  acres  under  forest. 
In  1910  there  were  27,053  farms  with  a  total  acreage  (improved  and  unim- 
proved) of  3,249,458  acres,  or  120 '1  acres  to  each  farm,  nearly  29  per  cent, 
of  the  farm-land  being  improved.  The  chief  crops  are,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, hay  (1912  :  501,000acres,  producing  626, 000 tons,  valued  at  9,390,000 
dollars),  corn,  potatoes  (1912  :  17,000  acres,  producing  2,380,000  bushels, 
valued  at  1,452,000  dollars),  oats  ;  the  chief  fruit  crop  is  apples.  In  1910 
the  farm  animals  in  the  State  were  59,600  horses,  122,000 milk  cows,  93,000 
other  cattle,  74,000  sheep,  and  51,000  swine. 

Metals  are  little  worked,  but  granite  and  mica  are  quarried,  and  mineral 
waters  and  scythe  stones  are  worked.  The  value  of  the  granite  output 
in  1911  was  1,017,272  dollars.  In  1911  the  clay  products  were  valued  at 
430,748  dollars.     Total  value  of  mineral  products,  1911,   1,727,645  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  interests,  aside  from  forest  products,  are  largely 
confined  to  the  Southrrn  part  of  the  State.  In  1910  the  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  amounted  to  139,990,000  dollars;  the  wage-earners  numbered 
78,658;  the  raw  materials  used  were  valued  at  98,157,000  dollars,  and  the 
output  at  164,581,000  dollars.  Boots  and  shoes  rank  first,  followed  by  cotton 
and  woollen  goods.  An  important  occupation  in  the  State  is  the  summer 
entertainment  of  guests  in  the  mountain  and  lake  regions. 

The  imports  are  by  rail  grain,  flour, -beef,  &c.  The  exports  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  State,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  granite, 
lumber  and  pulp  for  paper.  There  is  very  little  shipping.  Portsmouth 
is  the  only  port. 
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The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  owns  or  leases  all  the  steam  railroad  lines 
within  the  State  except  the  Grand  Trunk  in  the  extreme  north.  In  1910 
the  length  of  steam  railway  in  the  State  was  1,252  miles;  the  electric 
railways  had  295  miles  of  track. 

Within  the  State  are  56  National  banks,  9  State  banks  and  trust 
companies,  54  savings  banks,  and  16  building  and  loan  associations. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  Various  Departments  of  State  Govenimeut, 
Drew  (W.  J.),  New  Hain|)shire  Register.     Concord,  N.H. 
McClintock  (J.  N.),  History  of  New  Hampshire.     Concord,  N.H 
Palfrey  (J.  G.),  Histor}'  of  New  England.     Boston,  Mass. 
Rollins  (F.  W.),  Guide  to  New  Hampshire.     Concord,  N.H. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Governmeilt. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a 
General  Assembly,  the  members  of  w^hich  are  chosen  by  the  people,  all  male 
citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for 
a  year  and  in  the  county  for  5  months  preceding  the  election,  having  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  Senate  consists  of  21  senators,  one  for  each  county, 
elected  by  the  voters  for  3  years,  in  such  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  annually.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  60 
members  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  counties  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
the  population  of  the  counties  as  determined  by  the  decennial  Federal  census. 

Governor. —  (10,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — D.  S.  Crater. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  2  Senators  and 
10  Representatives.  For  local  administration  it  is  divided  into  21  counties, 
which  are  subdivided  into  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships.  Tlie  State 
Capital  is   Trenton. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Land  area  7,525  square  miles, 
population  (1910)  2,537,167  (1,786,463  males  and  1,250,704  females),  of 
whom  2,445,927  were  white  and  89,760  coloured.  The  American-born 
numbered  1,622,918;  English,  47,404  ;  Irish,  136,061  ;  German,  119,051  : 
Italian,  75,786.  In  1910  the  death-rate  in  cities  was  16-1  per  1,000  of 
population,  and  in  rural  districts  14*4.  The  population  in  1910  was 
2,537,167.  Population  of  the  larger  cities,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
was  as  follows  : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Newark      .     . 
Jersey  City 
Paterson     .     . 
Trenton(capital) 
Camden      .     . 
Hoboken    . 

347,469 

267,779 

125,600 

96,815 

94,538 

70,324 

Elizabeth  .     . 
Bayonne    .     . 
Passaic      .     . 
Atlantic     .     . 
Perth  Aml)oy 
Orange.     .     . 

73,409 
55,545 
54,773 
46,150 
32,121 
29,630 

East  Orange  . 
NewBrunswick 
Bridgetown    . 
Long  l^ranch . 
Millville    .     . 
Union  .     . 

34,371 
23,388 
14,209 
13,298 
12,451 
21,023 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  51*5  per  cent,  of  the  church-going  popu- 
lation ;  other  bodies  are    Methodist,  Presbyterian,    Baptist,  and  Protestan 
Episcopal. 
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Elemeutary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory  for  all  children  from  7  to 
15  years  of  age  ;  the  schools  are  open  to  all  from  5  to  20  years  of  age.  In 
1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  12,087  teachers  and  429,797  enrolled 
pupils.  166  public  high  schools  had  340  teachers  and  24,733  pupils.  In 
1910,  6  public  normal  schools  had  147  teachers  and  1,485  students. 

Higher  and  non-sectarian  instruction  is  provided  at  Princeton  University 
(founded  in  1746),  which,  in  1909,  had  161  professors  and  1,314  students  ; 
at  Rutgers  College  (1766)  at  New  Brunswick,  with  52  professors  and  452 
students;  and  at  Stevens  Institute*  of  Technology  (1871)  at  Hoboken,  with 
34  professors  and  390  students. 

Charitv. — For  philanthropic  and  charitable  purposes  New  Jersey  has 
2  insane  hospitals  with  3,514  patients,  and  it  maintains  in  county  hospitals 
2,751  insane  patients  ;  in  2  establishments  for  tlie  feeble  minded  it  has  540 
inmates  ;  in  an  epileptic  village  it  has  329  patients  ;  in  an  institution  for 
tuberculosis  patients  it  maintains  138  patients,  and  in  2  soldiers'  homes  it  has 
774  inmates.  Poor  relief  is  administered  by  overseers  in  cities,  towns,  and 
corporate  townships.  Relief  is  restricted  to  persons  liaving  legal  settlement 
in  a  city  or  town  ;  other  paupers  may  be  temporarily  relieved  and  then 
removed  to  their  place  of  settlement  or  the  place  wliere  they  last  resided  for  6 
mouths.  Natives  of  the  State  gain  settlement  by  living  for  a  year  on 
freehold  valued  at  130  dollars  ;  healthy  immigrants,  by  a  year's  residence. 
Parents,  grand-parents,  children  and  grand -children  of  a  pauper  are  liable 
for  his  support.  Townships  with  no  provision  for  county  support  of  paupers 
may  have  (singly  or  in  combination)  a  poorhouse,  and  certain  incorporated 
towns  may  provide  for  their  own  poor  and  escape  the  county  poor  tax. 
Pauper  children  are  boarded  out.  It  is  illegal  to  bring  alien  paupers 
into   the  State. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Stale 
Fund  for  the  financial  year  ending  October  31,  1910,  were  as  follows : — 

Dollars 

Gross  receipts 8,534,969 

Balance,  October  31,  1909  .         .         .         .         .         3,680,882 

Total 12,215,851 

Gross  disbursements    ......         7,670,663 


Balance,  October  31,  1910      .         .         .         4,545,188 

The  true  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  1910  was  estimated  at : — 

Dollars 

Real  property 1,776,408,029 

Personal  property 271.941,267 

Total 2,048,349,296 

The  militia,  or  the  National  Guard  as  it  is  called  in  the  State,  consisting 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  had,  in  1910,  339  officers  and  3,815 
enlisted  men.  There  is  also  a  naval  reserve  of  32  officers  and  303  men. 
There  is  a  State  camp  ground  and  rifle  range  at  Sea  Girt  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Production. — Agriculture,  market-gardening,  fruit-growing,  horticul- 
ture, and  forestry  are  pursued  within  the  State.  In  1912  the  chief  crop 
was  maize,  acreage,  273,000,  producing  10,374,000  bushels  ;  of  hay  there  was 
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an  acreage  of  362,000  acres,  producing  521,000  short  tons,  valued  at 
10,420,000  dollars.  The  yield  of  potatoes  was  9,936,000  bushels.  The 
farm  animals  in  1910  comprised  103,000  horses,  190,000  milk  cows,  82,000 
other  cattle,  44,000  sheep,  and  152,000  swine. 

New  Jersey  has  valuable  fisheries,  the  lakes  and  streams  being  stocked 
with  trout,  perch,  black  bass,  &c.,  while  there  are  shad,  menhaden,  and 
sturgeon  fisheries  on  the  Delaware  River  and  round  the  coast.  In  1908 
435  vessels  and  3,843  boats  were  employed,  with  7,231  men  ;  the  fishery 
products  were  valued  at  3,068,590  dollars; 

The  mineral  deposits  consist  of  magnetic  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  talc, 
soapstone,  and  graphite.  Only  the  iron  and  zinc  are  at  present  worked  to 
any  considerable  extent.  The  pig-iron  output  in  1911  was  valued  at 
583,300  dollars,- and  the  refined  zinc  at  1,724,592  dollars.  Granite,  trap 
rock,  sandstone,  and  limestone  quarries  show  an  output  in  1911  valued  at 
1,597,410  dollars;  the  production  of  Portland  cement  was  valued  at 
3,259,528  dollars;  the  clay-working  industries  of  the  State  produced  brick, 
terra-cotta,  tiling,  and  pottery  to  the  value  of  18,178,228  dollars.  The  total 
mineral  output  in  1911  was  valued  at  27,559,246  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  within  the  State  are  prosperous.  In  1910, 
the  manufacturing  establishments  had  a  capital  of  977,172,000  dollars  ;  they 
emplo3'^ed  36,838  salaried  officials  and  326,223  wage-earners  ;  the  raw  material 
used  was  valued  at  720,033,000  dollars,  and  the  output  at  1,145,529,000 
dollars.  The  textile  industries  (taken  collectively)  are  the  most  important  ; 
in  1910  their  joint  output  was  valued  at  131,282,625  dollars.  This  output 
comprised,  among  other  products,  silk  manufactures,  53,513,274  dollars; 
dyeing  and  finishing  silk  goods,  9,066,062  ;  worsted  and  woollen  goods, 
30,754,104;  felt  hats,  10,503,020;  cotton  goods,  21,403,553;  hosiery, 
5,992,612.  Statistics  of  the  chief  groups  of  industries  for  1910  are  given  as 
follows : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Raw 

material 

Output 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Textile 

119.049,299 

59,687 

74,718,541 

125,370,194 

Copper  and  silver  smelting 

17,869,021 

4,456 

43,225,326 

54,115,231 

Foundry  and  machine  works 

87,023,000 

27,815 

29,940,000 

65,398,('00 

Petroleum  jToducts 

70,7.04,966 

7,367 

60,716,766 

70,720,942 

Iron  and  steel  . 

34, 082,1 87 

8,971 

15,372,398 

25,200,052 

Leather     .... 

17.133,095 

6,200 

20,215,588 

29,359,572 

Brewery  products    . 

37,322,809 

2,296 

5,296,556 

20,449,978 

Food  products  . 

11,666,548 

3,345 

27,173,023 

33,747,182 

Electrical  machinery 

19,081.086 

7,736 

9,775,022 

20,16.'>,077 

Chemicals 

37,096,101 

8,467 

18,469,281 

35,657,246 

Pottecy     .... 

9,795,610 

5,345 

2,558,366 

8,340,246 

In  1909,  according  to  State  statistics,  there  were  43  establishments  for 
canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  employing  5,392  persons,  who  packed  75,171,912 
pounds  of  vegetables,  comprising  tomatoes,  pease,  and  pears. 

In  1910  the  length  of  railroad  Avithin  the  State  was  2,396  miles  ;  electric 
railway  track,  1,298  miles  ;  the  length  of  canals  was  175  miles. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  New  Jersey. 

Manual  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.     By  T.  F.  Fitzgerald.    Trenton. 
Animal  Reports  of:    State  Treasurer;  Comptroller  of  tiie  Treasury;   Commission  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  ;  Bureau  of.Statistics,  and  other  State  Authorities. 
Scott  (A.),  New  Jersey  in  '  American  Commonwealths.'    Boston  1907. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

Constitution  and  Government. — New  Mexico  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Emopeans  was  politically  associated  with  Mexico.  On  May  11, 
1846,  the  Mexican  war  began  ;  when  peace  was  made  February  2,  1848, 
New  Mexico  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  United  States.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  1850,  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Territory  was  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  boundaries  of  the  Territory  had  been  made  to  includ- 
part  of  Texas,  but  Utah  was  formed  into  a  separate  Territory  ;  in  1861  part 
of  New  Mexico  was  transferred  to  Colorado,  aud  in  1863  Arizona  was  dis- 
joined, leaving  to  NeAV  Mexico  its  present  area. 

In  June,  1910,  Congress  passed  an  Enabling  Act  permitting  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  to  frame  a  State  Constitution.  This  was  ratified  by 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  in  November,  1911,  New  Mexico  was 
admitted  to  Statehood. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  other  State  officials,  including  a  corporation 
commission,  consisting  of  three  members.  Under  the  Constitution  these 
officers  elected  in  November,  1911,  hold  office  until  1915,  thereafter.  State 
and  county  officers  are-  elected  every  four  years.  The  State  legislature 
consists  of  24  members  of  the  Senate  and  47  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Under  the  reapportionment  the  State  is  entitled  to  one 
member  of  Congress,  in  place  of  two  chosen  at  the  first  State  legislature. 

Governor.— y^nilisim  C.  McDonald,  1911-15  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State — Antonio  A.  Lucero. 

For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  26  counties.  The 
administrative  capital  of  the  State  is  Santa  Fe,  population  (as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1910),  5,072. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction. —Area,  122,634  square  miles.     Of 

the  population  in  1910,  304,602  were  whites,  20,573  Indians,  1,628  negro 
or  of  African  descent,  246  Chinese,  and  252  Japanese.  In  1910  there  were 
175,245  males  and  152,056  females.  In  four  census  years  the  population 
was  : — 


Years 

Population 

Per  sq. 
mile 

Years 

Population 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1880 
1890 

119,. 565          i       1-0     i 
153,593         j       1-3 

'     1900 
1910 

195,310 
327,301 

1-6 

2-7 

The  largest  towns  are  Albuquerque  with  11,020  inhabitants,  East  Las 
Vega.s  3,755  ;  Las  Vegas,  3,179  ;  Roswell,  6,172  ;  and  Santa  Fe  with  5,072. 
In  1908  it  was  estimated  from  the  poll  books  that  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
population  Avas  of  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Indian  descent,  and  53  per  cent, 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  descent.  Since  then  the  proportions  have  changed 
owing  to  the  settlement  of  many  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  in  the  territory  ; 
and  this  change  is  confirmed  by  the  increasing  use  of  the  English  language 
and  English  newspapers.  Indian  reservations  with  an  area  of  2,655  square 
miles  have  Indian  population  of  18,129,  chiefly  Navaho,  Apache,  and  Pueblo 
(or  town)  Indians. 
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The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  various  Protes- 
tant bodies  have  schools  and  churches  within  the  State.  Religious 
instruction  in  public  schools  is  prohibited  by  law,  but  boards  of  directors  may 
open  school-houses  for  the  use  of  religious  societies,  &c.,  at  times  outside  the 
regular  school  hours. 

Elementary  education  is  free,  and  all  children  between  7  and  14  years  of 
age  are  compelled  to  attend  school.  The  use  of  the  English  language  is 
enforced  in  schools.  There  are  (1912)  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
State  with  60,000  enrolled  pupils,  and  1,600  teachers  ;  and  30  public  high 
schools  with  75  teachers  and  1,600  pupils.  Besides,  there  are  34  Indian 
schools  with  2,500  pupils,  and  110  teach'-rs  (maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government).  Three  public  normal  schools  have  35  teachers  and  about  800 
students.  For  special  and  higher  instruction  there  are  various  institutions  ; 
a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  with  42  professors  and  372 
students,  a  School  of  Mines,  with  8  professors  and  34  students,  a  Military 
Institute,  an  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  an  Orphans'  School,  and  a 
Reform  School.  At  Albuquerque  is  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  founded 
in  1889  ;  it  has  22  professors  and  137  students.  The  State  schools  are 
maintained  by  funds  assigned  by  the  State  Government,  and  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  school  tax  levied  by  the  commissioners  of  each  county,  municipality 
ajid  district. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  are  public  and  semi-public  institutions  lor 
charitable  purposes,  the  chief  of  which  aie  24  hospitals,  an  asylum  for  imbeciles, 
a  sanatorium,  an  orphanage,  an  institution  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  a  relief  society.     There  is  not  a  poor-house  in  New  Mexico. 

Finance,  Production,  &C.— For  the  year  ending  May  31,  1912,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

Balance,  June  1,  1911 525,275 

Keceipts  for  year  ......  918,458 


Total 1,443,733 

Disbursements  for  year         .....  937,479 

Balance,  June  1,  1912      .         .  506,254 

Territorial  Debt :  — 

June  1,  1910,   debt     ......  975,000 

Paid  during  year 27,000 


Debt,  June  1,  1912     ......  948,000 

The  assessed  value  of  property  subject  to  Tax  for  the  year  1911  was 
64,506,560  dollars.    Assessments  being  on  basis  of  20%  of  actual  valuation. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  contains  721  enlisted  men  and  36 
officers  ;  the  unorganised  militia  available  is  estimated  at  55,000.  In  the 
State  are  8  military  reservations  with  a  total  area  of  about  187,400  acres. 
Battery  target  range  in  Capitan  mountains  6,687*95  acres. 

New  Mexico  produces  cereals,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cotton.  Irrigation, 
which  is  indispensable  over  wide  tracks  of  fertile  country,  is  extending. 
In  1900  the  irrigated  area  covered  203,893  acres,  exclusive  of  lands  in  Indian 
reserves.       lu    1911     the    irrigated  area    had  reached    750,000.     Proposed 
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irrigation  projects  will  reclaim  4,500,000  acres  additional.  The  area  to 
be  reclaimed  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  in  New  Mexico  alone 
extends  to  250,000  acres.  The  Rio  Grande  project  provides  for  reservoir 
construction  for  the  irrigation  of  180,000  acres  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Private  enterprise  also  is  devoted  largely  to  reservoir  and  canal  construction. 
The  farm  animals  in  1910  comprised  133,000  horses,  29,000  milk  cows, 
901,000  other  cattle,  4,729,000  sheep,  and  32,000  swine.  In  1911  the  wool 
clip  amounted  to  20,250,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  3,804,800  dollars. 
The  national  forest  area  covers  more  than  11,111,300  acres,  and  there  are 
about  4,000,000  acres  of  heavily  forested  country  in  private  ownership. 
The  State  has  valuable  mineral  resources.  In  1911  the  metallic  output 
comprised  gold,  36,847  fine  ounces  (761,700  dollars);  silver,  1,311,400  tine 
ounces  (724,300  dollars  commercial  value);  copper,  2,860,400  pounds 
(357,550  dollars);  lead,  1,381  short  tons  (124,290  dollars);  zinc,  3,778  short 
tons  (430,692  dollars).  In  the  same  year  3,148,158  short  tons  of  coal  were 
produced,  valued  at  4,525,925  dollars.  The  quarries  yielded  granite,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  marble  to  the  value  of  406,454  dollars.  Turquoise  is 
profitably  worked  in  four  localities  within  the  State,  the  sands  contain 
traces  of  platinum  ;  gypsum  is  produced  in  small  quantities  ;  as  is  also  mica. 
The  total  mineral  output  of  the  State  in  1911  was  valued  at  7,869,918 
dollars.  The  manufactured  output  of  New  Mexico  in  1910  amounted  to  the 
value  of  7,978,000  dollars,  of  which  nearly  half  Avas  for  car  construction  and 
repair  by  railway  companies.  The  industries  next  in  importance  are  lumber 
and  timber  work,  and  flour  and  grist  milling.  There  are  also  woollen  mills 
and  cement  works.  The  aggregate  capital  of  oil  industries  was  7,743,000 
dollars;  the  number  of  wage-earners  was  4,143,  earning  in  a  yea]' 2,591,000 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  materials  used  was  3,261,000  dollars. 

In  1910  there  were  2,967  miles  of  railway  and  14  miles  of  electric  railway 
track  within  the  State. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Official. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  New  Mexico.— Legislative  Manual.  Bieunial,  Santa  Fe. 
— Publications  of  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Immigration,  descriptive  of  the  various 
resources  of  the  State.     Albuquerque. 


NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Constitution  and  Government.— From  1609  to  1664  the  region  now 
called  New  York  was  under  the  sway  ot  the  Dutch  ;  then  it  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  English,  who  governed  the  country  till  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  Between  July  9,  1776,  and  April  20,  1777,  a  Convention 
framed  a  Constitution  under  which  New  York  was  transformed  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  afterwards,  in  1788,  entering  the  Union  as  one  of  the  13 
original  States. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  51  members  elected  every 
two  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  150  members  elected  annually.  There  are 
annual  sessions. 

L    L 
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The  right  of  suffrage  resides  in  every  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  a  citizen  for  90  days,  and  has  resided  in  the  State  for  a  year  preceding 
the  election.  A  voter  must  also  have  resided  four  months  in  the  county,  and 
30  days  in  the  election  district.  Woman  Suffrage  Avas  passed  in  January, 
1913. 

The  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  Convention  to  revise  the  Consti- 
tution has  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  every  20  years,  beginning  with 
1916.  If  a  revised  Constitution  is  duly  framed,  it  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jjeople  for  ratification  not  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  37  Represen- 
tatives, 

Governor  :~^Yi\\iaim  Sulyer,  1912-14  (10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — Mitchell  May. 

The  Seat  of  the  State  executive  is  at  Albany. 

For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  61  counties. 

Cities  are  in  3  classes,  the  first  class  having  each  over  175,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  third  under  50,000.  Each  is  incorporated  by  charter,  under 
special  legislation.  The  government  of  New  York  City  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  Aldermen,  elected  for  2  years.  Its  members  are  the  President, 
elected  by  the  city  ;  the  presidents  of  the  5  city  boroughs  (Bronx,  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond)  ;  73  aldennen,  one  elected  in  each  of  the 
73  districts.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Mayor,  elected  for  4  years  ; 
he  appoints  all  the  heads  of  departments,  except  the  Comptroller,  who  is 
elected  by  the  city. 


Area,  Population,  Education.- 

square  miles  being  water). 


-Area   49,170    square    miles   (1,550 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.      i 
mile 

Total 

'  Per  sq. 
mile 

1800 
1860 

589,051 
3,880,735 

12-4 

81-5 

I 

1900 
1910 

7,268,894 
9,113,614 

152-6 
191-2 

In  1910  the  population  consisted  of  4,584,581  males  and  4,529,033 
females.  Of  the  total,  134,181  were  coloured,  2,729,260  were  foreign-born, 
the  nationalities  most  numerously  represented  being  German '  480,026, 
Irish  425,553,  English  135,685,  Scotch  33,862,  Italian  182,248,  Russian 
165,610,  Austrian  78,491,  Bohemian  16,347,  Polish  (Russian,  German, 
Austrian,  &c.)  69,685,  Canadian  English  90,336,  Canadian  French  27,199, 
Swedish  42,708,  French  20,008,  Norwegian  11,601,  Swiss  13,678.  The 
population  of  New  York  City  in  1910  was  . — 


Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 


2,331,542 

430,980 

1,634,351 


Queens 
Richmond 


Total  N.Y. 
Other  cities  were  as  follows  in  1910 


284,041 
85,969 

4,766,833 
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Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 
Newburg  .     . 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo       .     . 

423,715 

27,805 

Ogdeusburg  . 

15,933 

Rochester  . 

218,149 

Watertown    . 

26,730 

Ithaca 

14,802 

Syracuse     . 

137,249 

Kingston  .     . 

25,908 

Water  vliet     . 

15,074 

Albany  .      .     . 

100,253 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

30,919 

Corning    .     . 

13,730 

Troy      .     .     . 

76,813 

Poughkeepsie 

27,936 

Horn  ell     .     , 

13,617 

Yonkers 

79,803 

Amsterdam   . 

31,267 

Geneva     .     . 

12,446 

Schenectady    . 

72,826 

Cohoes 

24,709 

Cortland  ,     . 

11,504 

Utica     .     . 

74,419 

Oswego     .     . 

23,868 

Little  Falls    . 

12,273 

Binghaniton    . 

48,843 

New  Rochelle 

28,867 

Hudson    . 

11,417 

Elmira  .     .     . 

37,176 

Gloversville  . 

20,642 

N.Tonawonda 

11,955 

Auburn       .     . 

34,668 

Lockport  . 

17,970 

Plattsburg     . 

11,138 

Niagara  Falls , 

30,445 

Rome  .     .     . 
Dunkirk  .     . 

20,497 
17,221 

Olean  .     .     . 

14,743 

Jamestown 

31,29/ 

In  1909  the  death-rate  in  cities  was  16 '3  per  1,000  of  population,  in 
rural  districts  15  "6  ;  in  the  whole  State,  16'1. 

The  chief  churches  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal,  and  Baptist. 

Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years.  In  1910-11 
the  children  enrolled  in  the  public  elementary  schools  numbered  1,318,839, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  was  38,622.  There  were  709  public  high 
schools  with  174,337  pupils,  and  6,832  teacl.ers.  There  were  10  public 
normal  schools  with  279  teachers,  and  6,965  students,  and  6  schools  of 
education  connected  with  higher  institutions.  There  were  86  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  with  4,663  professors  and  teachers  and 
36,215  collegiate  and  graduate  students. 

The  Education  Department  is  under  the  legislative  direction  of  the 
Regents  and  the  executive  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  Department  is  quite  similar  to  the  Ministries  of  Education  in  Europe. 
It  is  charged  with  the  general  management  and  supervision  of  all  public 
schools  and  of  the  educational  work  of  the  State  including  the  operations 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  University  is  governed 
and  all  its  corporate  powers  are  exercised  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  whose 
members  are  at  all  times  three  more  than  the  existing  judicial  districts 
ot  the  State — at  present  9  districts  and  12  Regents— who  exercise  legislative 
functions  concerning  the  educational  system  of  the  State  and  determine 
its  educational  policies. 

Within  the  State  art  many  sectarian  and  non-sectarian  colleges.  The 
names,  year  of  foundation,  and  numbers  of  instructors  and  students  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  chief  colleges  in  1910-11  were  as  follows  : — 


B'ounded 


1896 
1836 
1889 
1896 
1854 
1820 
1754 
1865 
1855 
1907 
1812 
1863 


Adelphl  Coll.,  Brooklyn    . 
Alfred  Univ.,  Alfred. 
Barnard  Coll.,  Manhattan 
Clarkson  Tech.  Sch.,  Potsdam. 
City  of  N.Y.  Coll.,  Manhattan 
Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton   . 
Columbia  Univ.,  Manhattan     . 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca 
Elmira  College    Elmira     . 
Fordham  University,  NewiYork 
Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton    . 
Manhattan  College,  New  York  . 


Professors, 
&c. 

Students 

27 

434 

37 

272 

78 

547 

12 

70 

150 

1,412 

44 

246 

644 

5,fc93 

627 

4,412 

16 

250 

116 

508 

19 

178 

14 

92 

L  L   2 
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Founded 

Name  and  Place 

Professors, 
&c. 

Students 

1831 
1870 
1883 
1854 
1887 
1824 
1846 
1856 
1870 
1795 
1861 
1908 
1802 

New  York  Univ.,  New  York 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Niagara  University,  Niagara 

Polytechnic  Inst.,  Brooklyn 

Pratt  Instit.,  Brooklyn 

Rennselaer  Polyt.,  Troy 

Rochester  Univ.,  Rochester 

St.  Lawrence  Univ.,  Canton 

Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse 

linion  Univ.,  Schenectady 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie 

William  Smith  College 

U.S.  Military  Acad.,  West  Point      .... 

325 

86 

22 

42 

174 

60 

33 

64 

249 

151 

106 

27 

90 

3,710 

1,326 
138 
278 

3,553 
655 
438 
646 

3,159 
794 

1,058 

39 

419 

Educational  Avork  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Free  School 
Tax  levied  in  c'ounties  for  common  schools,  and  of  the  general  State  Tax 
from  Avhich  appropiations  are  made  for  education. 

Charity.— The  state  Board  of  Charities,  a  constitutional  body 
(12  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  consent  of  Senate  ;  term 
8  years),  has  power  to  inspect  all  charitable  institutions  which  receive  any 
public  funds,  establish  rules  for  reception  of  inmates,  approve  or  disapprove 
the  incorporation  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  subject  to  its 
inspection,  license  dispensaries,  supervise  placing  out  of  children,  support 
and  remove  State,  alien  and  non-resident  poor,  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  poor  seeking  public  ai<l,  advise  measures  for  their  relief,  and  collect 
statistical  information.  The  State  maintains  in  whole  or  in  part  28 
institutions,  charitable  aud  reformatoiy,  including  those  for  defectives, 
total  census,  October  1,  1911,  ] 0,806;  there  are  56  county,  city,  and 
town  institutions,  including  public  hospitals,  census  17,657  ;  29  public 
and  143  private  children's  homes,  census  33,702  ;  and  approximately  1,100 
other  charitable  institutions.  Superintendents  of  the  poor  have  charge  of 
the  almshouses  and  poor  persons  in  the  61  counties,  and  decide  disputes 
concerning  settlements  of  poor  persons.  Overseers  of  the  poor  give  tem- 
porary relief  and  commit  poor  persons  to  almshouses.  Persons  of  full  age 
gain  a  settlement  in  a  town  by  one  year's  residence.  No  poor  person  may 
be  removed  to  a  different  town  or  county  without  legal  authority,  nor  foreign 
]ioor  be  brought  into  the  State,  under  penalty  of  50  dollars.  No  child  from 
2  to  16,  soldier,  sailor,  or  idiot  may  be  committed  to  any  almshouse.  Such 
poor  as  have  not  resided  60  days  in  a  county  within  the  year  preceding 
application  for  relief  are  sent  to  special  almshouses  as  State  poor.  Insane 
poor  must  be  removed  to  one  of  the  16  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  in 
charge  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Finance,  Defence.— The  sources  of  public  revenue  are  (1)  the  general  property  tax, 
for  county  and  municipal  i)urposes  only;  (2)  an  inheritance  tax,  for  State  purposes; 
(3)  corporation  taxes,  business  taxes,  the  secured  debt  tax,  fees  and  licenses,  for  State,  county, 
and  municipal  purposes.  The  general  property  tax  is  levied  on  real  and  personal  property. 
Real  property  comprises  (for  taxation  purposes) "  special "  franchises  (mostly  railway,  tele- 
graph, and  other  public  service  rights),  and  the  tangible  property  connected  therewith.  In 
most  States  debts  of  taxpayers  may  be  deducted  from  their  credits  (debts  due  to  them), 
but,  in  New  York  State,  debts  may  be  deducted  from  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxpayer's 
personal  i)roperty ;  and  it  is  to  provide  against  the  deduction  of  the  bond  issues  of 
the  "special"  franchise  corporations  that  their  franchises  and  working  property  are 
included  in  realty.  Tax  assessors  and  collectors  are  elected  or  appointed  locally.  In 
New  York  City  there  is  a  boai-d  of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  a  receiver  of  taxes. 
Individuals  are  not  required  to  make  a  statement  of  their  property,  but  corporations 
are.     Property  is  assessed  at  full  value.  -Assessors  act  locally  as  board  of  review.    The 
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county  board  of  supervisors  and  the  State  board  of  equalisation  equalise  value  of 
real  estate.  Assessment  of  personaltj'  is  not  equalised.  Corporation  taxes  include 
organisation  taxes  on  domestic,  and  license  taxes  on  foreign  corporations,  annual  franchise 
taxes  and  various  taxes  on  different  classes  of  corporations. 

The  State    revenue   and   expenditure    for    1911    were    respectively     as 
follows: — 

Dollars 
Balance  in  hand,  Oct   1,  1910  ....         22,411,113 

Receipts,  Oct.  1,  1910— Sept.  30,  1911     .         .         .         66,937,902 


Total 89,349,015 

Disbursements,  Oct.  1,  1910— Sept.  30,  1911    .         .         69,163,624 


Balance,  Oct.  1,  1911  ....         20,185,391 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  Sept.  30, 1911,  amounted  to  77,230,660 
dollars  The  assessed  value  of  real  property  in  1910  was  9,689,001,868 
dollars;  of  personal  property  482,499,193  dollars;  total  10,121,501,061  dollars. 
New  York  is  the  wealthiest,  as  it  is  the  most  populous,  of  all  the  States 
of  the  American  Union.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Federal  Census 
Bureau,  the  aggregate  value  of  ail  property  within  the  State  in  1904  amounted 
to  14,769,042,207  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  of  9,151,979,081  dollars  repre- 
sented real  property  and  improvements.  The  property  included  under  the 
heading  "personal  property"  comprised  : — 

Dollars 

Live  stock 189,662,043 

Farm  machinery  and  implements      .         .         .  58,806,300 

Manufacturing  machinery,  tools,  &c.  .  .  486,774,713 
Goldandsilver  coin  and  "bullion  .  .  .  412,832,428 
Railroads  and  their  equipment .  .  .  .  898,222,000 
Street  railways,  shipping,  water-works,  &c.  .  1,151,475,505 
Other  property 2,419,290,137 

Total  personal  property     .....     5,617,063,126 
The  City  of  New  York  in  1909  had  total  receipts  amounting  to  402,314,106 

dollars;    expenditure    of   412,068,878    dollars;     and    net    funded    debt    of 

648,878,999  dollars. 

The  militia,   or  national  guard  of  New  York,  contains  (March  31,  1912) 

663    cavalry,    722    field   artillery,    2,038    coast    artillery,    10,682   infantry; 

engineers,  699  ;  medical  and   hospital  corps,  601  ;  signal  corps,  141  ;  general 

officers  and  departmental  and  N.C.  officers,  157  ;  total,  15,703. 

The  naval  militia  contains   61    commissioned   officers   and  847  enlisted 

men  ;  total,  908. 

Production,  Industry,  Commerce.— New  York  has  large  agricultural 
interests.  In  1910  it  contained  215,597  farms  of  a  total  area  of  22,030,367 
acres,  of  which  14,844,039  acres  was  improved  land.  Common  agricultural 
crops  are  raised  ;  market-gardening,  fruit-growing,  sugar  beet  production, 
and  tobacco  culture  are  pursued.  In  1912  the  crops  comprised  maize, 
19,763,000  bushels  ;  wheat  5,360,000  bushels;  oats,  36,714,000  bushels,  be- 
sides potatoes,  hay,  and  other  products.  The  area  under  tobacco  Avas  5, 900 
acres  ;  the  yield,  7,375,000  pounds.  Beet  sugar  is  produced.  The  farm 
animals  in  1910  comprised  717,000  horses,  4,000  mules,  1,771,000  milk  cows 
and  889,000  other  cattle,  1,177,000  sheep,  and  656,000  swine.  The  wool 
cliprin  1911  yielded  4,030,000  pounds  of^vool,  valued  at  924,885  dollars  : 

Other  productive  industries  are  mining  and  quarrying.  In  1911  the  mines 
within  the  State  yielded  1,057,984  long 'tons  of  iron  ore  (2,959,009  dollars). 
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mostly  magnetite.  In  1911  the  output  of  talc  was  62,030  short  tons,  valued 
at  613,286  dollars.  The  yield  of  crude  petroleum  in  1911  was  952,515 
barrels,  valued  at  1,248,950  dollars  ;  the  yield  of  natural  gas  was  of 
the  value  of  1,418,767  dollars.  Mineral  springs  yielded  10,245,261  gallons, 
valued  at  939,003  dollars.  The  output  of  granite,  trap  rock,  sandstone, 
marble,  and  limestone  in  1911  was  valued  at  6,895,466  dollars  ;  of  Portland 
cement,  2,812,440  dollars  ;  of  mineral  waters,  939,003  dollars.  The  produc- 
tion of  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  &c,,  was  estimated  at  the  value  of  10,184,376 
dollars.  In  1911  the  output  of  gypsum  was  472,834  short  tons,  valued  at 
1,199,596  dollars.  The  State  also  produces  infusorial  earth,  emery,  garnet, 
crystalline  quartz,  and  other  minerals.  Excluding  pig-iron,  and  including 
iron  ore,  the  valae  of  mineral  output  in  1911  amounted  to  42,392,180 
dollars. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — The  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  New  York 
State  according  to  the  census  results  of  190.0  and  1910  are  summarised  thus  : — 


Establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners  (average) 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Value  of  output 


Nuniber 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 


190.^ 

37,194 

2,031,459,515 

9s,012 

111,145,175 

856,947 

430,014,851 

301,575,788 

1,348,603,230 

2,488,345,579 


1910 

44,935 

2,779.497,000 

151, C91 

186,032,000 

1,003,981 

557,231,000 

386,074,000 

1,856,904,000 

3,369,490,000 


The  more  important  industries  (or  groups  of  industries),  judged  by  the  value  of  output, 
in  1910  were  : — 


Nature  of  Industries 

■ 

Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost  of 
materials. 

Value  of 
products. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Clothing,  women's  . 

3,083 

84,213,000 

54,841,000 

148,142,000 

272,518,000 

Clothing,  men's,  includ- 

ing shirts 

2,983 

119,421,000 

48,073,000 

135,327,000 

206,075,000 

Automobiles,     including 

bodies  and  parts  . 

113 

25,102,000 

7,016,000 

14,908,000 

30,980,000 

Foundry  &  machine  shop 

pi'oducts 

1,872 

208,320,000 

40,602,000 

61,621,000 

154.370,000 

Printing  and  publishing . 

4,420 

158,367,000 

43,559,000 

56,494,000 

216,946,000 

Liquors,  malt  . 

164 

127,492,000 

7,294,000 

18,883,000 

77,720,000 

Bread  and  other  bakery 

products 

3,978 

38,573,000 

13,881,000 

52,738,000 

86,233,000 

Tobacco  manufactures    . 

3,371 

41,863,000 

13,666,000 

31,341,000 

76,662,000 

Slaughtering    and    meat 

packing 

238 

34,536,000 

4,387,000 

110,168,000 

127,130,000 

Flour-mill  and  grist-mill 

products 

983 

30,270,000 

1,669,000 

60,470,000 

69,802,000 

Electrical        machinery. 

apparatus  and  supplies 

217 

60,427,000 

12,479,000 

27,4?^3,000 

49,290,000 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

178 

00,912,0uu 

6,744,000 

31,767,000 

48,860,000 

Boots  and  shoes,  includ- 

ing cut  stock  &  findings 

296 

26,048,000 

10,669,000 

28,975,000 

48,186,000 

Gas,     illuminating     and 

heating  .... 

141 

278,607,000 

4,364,000 

15,018,000 

42,347,000 

Butter,  cheese,  and  con- 

densed milk 

1,552 

12,216,000 

1,607,000 

36,161,000 

42,458,000 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

931 

19,920,000 

9,626,000 

27,135,000 

52,106,000 

Iron    and     steel,     blast 

furnaces        .        . 

a 

39,666,000 

1,758,000 

20,917,000 

26,621,000 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

375 

24,110,000 

7,756,000 

21,576,000 

42,197,000 

Pur  goods 

863 

19,509,000 

5,704,000 

24,140,000 

41,301,000 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  . 

360 

52,582,000 

14,839,000 

38,677,000 

67,130,000 

BOOKS   OF   KEFERENCE 
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Pre-eminent  among  the  industries  of  the  State  is  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  This 
factory  industry  originated  in  the  State  about  1835,  and  by  1880  it  was  first  among  the 
industries  of  the  State.  In  1910,  New  York  held  the  first  place  among  the  American  States 
as  a  producer  of  clothing. 

The  combined  textile  industries  in  1905  gave  an  output  valued  at  185,780,000  dollars. 
The  following  table  contains  statistics  of  the  spindles,  looms,  Ac,  employed  in  the  more 
important  of  them : — 


— 

Spindles 

Looms 

Knitting 
machines 

Woollen!  n^r^\^i^n. 
cards     Combing 
(sets)     "machines 

Cottons 

Woollens 

Hosiery 

Silks 

778,036 
154,359 
303,528 
149,559 

14,088 
3,035 

7,575 

15,047 

364 

89 

Total  (1910)     .... 

1,385,482 

24,698 

15,047 

821 

89 

Total (1905)     .... 

1,228,699 

23,246 

12,666 

959 

62 

The  output  of  the  flour  and  grist  mills  in  1910  was  of  the  value  of  69,802,278  dollars 
The  material  used  in  the  year  comprised  wheat,  6,671,722  barrels,  valued  at  35,530,639 
dollars  ;  corn,  2,090,537  barrels,  valued  at  5,967,943  dollars;  rye,  226,992  barrels  valued  at 
970,797  dollars;  buckwheat,  66,632,357  pounds,  valued  at  1,724,854  dollars;  barley, 
1,530,356  pounds,  valued  at  25,587  dollars. 

In  1910  there  were  1,953  newspapers,  (fee,  of  which  231  were  dailies,  48  Sunday  papers, 
56  semi-weekly,  975  weskly,  521  monthly,  and  54  quarterly.  Of  the  dailies,  84,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  2,168,690,  were  morning  papers.  In  English,  1,753  were  published  ; 
and  of  the  foreign  languages,  60  were  in  German,  27  in  Italian,  19  in  Yiddish,  12  in  Polish, 
11  in  Spanish.  6  in  Swedish,  4  each  in  Bohemian,  Croatian,  French,  Hungarian  and  Russian  ; 
3  each  in  Ruthenian  and  Syrian  and  2  in  Danish.  A  total  of  1,080  publications,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  10,116,760  copies  per  issue,  were  devoted  to  politics  and  family 
news;  135  wth  a  circulation  of  4,037,905  were  religious  in  character;  and  112  with  a 
circulation  of  12,664,213  were  devoted  to  general  literature. 

New  York  city  ranks  as  the  third  shipping  port  of  the  world,  coming 
after  London  and  LiverpooL  The  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1911 
amounted  to  the  value  of  917,121,800  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  the  value 
of  807,096,417  dollars.  The  exports  consist  largely  of  grain,  flour,  cotton, 
tobacco,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  preserved  provisions,  cattle,  and  frozen 
meat.  Most  of  the  gi-eat  railway  lines  Avhicli  bring  merchandise  from  the 
Avest  have  their  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  harbour,  but  there 
are  ample  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  goods  to  the  docks  on  the  eastern  side 
by  means  of  lighters  and  of  barges  which  carry  the  loaded  cars  across.  At 
New  York  in  1911  the  tonnage  movement  in  the  foreign  trade  was  :  entered, 
13,588,296  tons;  cleared,  13,516,922  tons. 

In  New  York  State  there  were  in  1910  8,429  miles  of  railway,  and  4,720 
miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  canals  of  the  State,  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  have  a  length  of  566  miles,  of  w^hich  the  Erie  canal  has  387  miles. 

British  Consul-Gencral  at  New   York. — C.  "W,  Bennett,  0. I.E. 

British  Consul. — Hon.  Reginald  "Walsh,  M.V.O. 

There  are  three  Vice-consuls. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Legislative  Manual  of  New  York. 

New  York  Red  Book,  by  E.  L.  Murlin.     Albany,  1910. 

Annual  Report  New  York  State  Education  Department. 

Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Crop  Export  Movement  and  Port  Facilities  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  Wash- 
ington, 1905. 

Morey  (W.  C),  The  Government  of  New  York.    New  York,  1902. 

Rensselaer  (Mrs.  Schuyler  van).  History  of  the  City  of  New  York.     2  vols.     New  York 

Roberts  (E.  H.),  New  York  :  The  Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Empire  State.  2  vols. 
Boston,  1887. 

Wilson  (R.  R.),  New  York,  Old  and  New.  New  York.— New  York  in  Literature  New 
York,  1907. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Governmeilt. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  120  members,  elected  for  two  years. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  the  State  two  years, 
and  in  the  county  six  months  next  before  the  election,  and  registered,  have  a 
vote.  For  registration,  the  requirements  are  payment  of  poll-tax  and 
ability  to  read  and  write  in  English  (a  test  not  imposed  on  descendants  of 
voters  of  1867). 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  ten  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Governor. — Locke  Craig,  1913-17  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — J.  I5ryan  Grimes. 

North  Carolina  is  divided  into  100  counties  The  State  Capital  is 
Raleigh. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,    52,250    square  miles,  of 

which  3,670  square  miles  is  water. 


Years 

White  1           I            Negro 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1820 
1900 
1910 

419,200       1        219,629 
1,269,341                624,469 
1,508,444               697,843 

638,829 

1,893,810 
2,206,287 

13-2 
39-0 
45-3 

1  Including'  Indians  and  Asiatics. 

In  1910  there  were  1,098,471  males  and  1,107,816  females. 
In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

49 
2 

Indian 

Total 

Male    .... 
Female     .     .     . 

632,155 
631,448 

303,624 
320,845 

2,849 
2,838 

938,677 
955,133 

Total  .     .     . 

1,263,603 

624,469 

51 

5,687 

1,893,810 

Of  the  total,  4,492  were  foreign-born,  1,191  being  German,  and  904  English. 
Cities  (with  population  in  1910)  are  :  "Wilmington,  25,748 ;  Charlotte, 
34,014;  Asheville,  18,762;  Raleigh  (capital),  19,218;  Greensboro,  15,895; 
Winston,  17,167  ;  Durham,  18,241. 

About  half  of  the  church  members  are  Baptist,  and  three-fifths  Metho- 
dist. The  others  are  mostly  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  or  Protestant  Eiiiscopal. 

In  several  counties  school  attendance  is  compulsory.  Separate  schools 
are  provided  for  white  and  for  eolonred  children.  In  1911  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State  had  11,451  teachers,  and  528,413  enrolled  pupils. 
There  were  177  public  high  scliools  with  273  teachers  and  6,514  pupil<=. 
Teachers  are  trained  in  5  public  normal  schools,  witli  78  teachers  and  1,089 
students. 

Higher  instruction  is  given  in  15  university  and  college  institutions, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  tlie  University  of  North  Carolina  (founded 
in  1795)  in  1910  had  101  professors  and  821  students  :  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  (founded  in  1889)  had  42  professors  and  446  pupils. 
There  are  large  sectarian  colleges,  and  also  schools  and  colleges  for  coloured 
youths. 

Charity. — "Within  the  State  there  are  (apart  from  almshouses  and 
asylums   for   the    insane,    &c.)    57    benevolent    institutions,    six   of   which 
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are  public,  the  rest  having  been  provided  by  private  associations  or 
religions  bodies.  They  comprise  37  hospitals,  one  dispensary,  18  orphanages 
(two  public),  one  day  nursery,  eight  homes  mainly  for  adults  (one  public), 
and  two  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  (both  public).  The  board  of  com- 
missioners for  each  county  has  the  care  of  the  poor,  appoints  the  overseer 
and  controls  the  home  where  indigent  and  aged  poor  are  sent.  Paupers 
without  legal  settlement  (gained  by  a  year's  residence)  in  a  county  are  sup- 
ported at  the  cost  of  their  county  of  settlement  till  they  can  be  sent 
thither.  The  State  board  of  charities  inspects  the  homes.  In  all  the 
almshouses  in  1911  there  were  1,393  pauper  inmates  (600  coloured). 

Finance,  Defence. — The  state  had  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1912,  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

Balance,  December  1,  1911 218,221 

Receipts,  1911-12 3,413,655 


Total 3,631,876 

Disbursements,  1911-12 3,341,020 


Balance,  December  1,  1912 290,856 

In  1913  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  7,832,950  dollars.  The  State 
owns  stock  in  railway  and  turnpike  companies.  In  the  year  1909  the 
assessed  value  of  property  was  :  real  property,  287,245,762  dollars;  personal 
property,  277,959,461  dollars;  total,  565,005,223  dollars.  The  true  value  of 
all  property  within  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  at : — 

Dollars, 

Real  property 399,567,905 

Personal  property     ..,..,         442,504,313 


Total 842,172,218 

The  militia,  or  National  Guard,  consisting  of  artillery  and  infantrj',  had, 
in  1911,  a  total  strength  of  237  officers  and  2,277  enlisted  men.  The  naval 
militia  has  40  officers  and  324  men. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  is  agriculture.  In  1910  the  area  of  the  farm  land  was 
22,439,129  acres,  of  which  8,813,056  acres  was  improved  land.  Wheat  and 
maize  are  grown,  the  yield  of  the  former  in  1912  having  been  5,322,000 
bushels,  and  of  the  latter,  51,106,000  bushels.  The  chief  crop,  however,  is 
cotton,  of  which  the  area  for  1909  was  1,359,000  acres,  and  the  yield 
649,886  bales;  yield  for  1911,  774,752  bales;  estimated  yield  for  1912, 
878,000  bales.  Another  important  product  is  tobacco,  grown  on  179,000 
acres,  which  yielded  in  1912,  110,980,000  pounds,  valued  at  17,757,000 
dollars.  Other  products  are  peanuts,  potatoes,  oats,  and  rye.  The  rice  crop 
in  1912  amounted  to  10,000  bushels.  Stock-raising  is  not  important,  but 
there  is  a  growing  dairy  industry.  In  1910  the  farm  animals  were  192,000 
horses,  181,000  mules,  297,000  milk  cows,  449,000  other  cattle,  215,000 
sheep,  and  1,356,000  swine. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  there  are  shad  and  oyster  fisheries, 
both  valuable. 

Minerals  in  some  variety,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  are  found  in  the 
State,  the  chief  being  corundum,  mica  (217,299  dollars  in  1911),  bismuth, 
talc,  andsoapstoric  barytes,  graphite,  coal,  phosphate  rock,  gold  (3,478  fine  ozs.. 
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value  71,900  dollars  in  1911),  silver  (1,000  ozs.,  500  dollars  in  1911). 
The  quarries,  in  1911,  yielded  granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  to  the  value 
of  826,928  dollars.  Monazite  and  zincon,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  incan- 
descent light  mantles,  are  also  found.  The  clay  products  of  the  State  (bricks, 
pottery,  &c.)  in  1911  were  of  the  value  of  1,280,126  dollars.  The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  products  in  1911  was  put  at  2,797,155  dollars. 

The  prosperity  of  North  Carolina  is  associated  chiefly  with  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  lumber,  but  within  the  State  a  variety  of  other  industries  are 
pursued.  The  value  of  the  output  of  all  manufactures  in  the  State  in  1910 
was  put  at  216,656,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  six  manufacturing  industries 
are  given  as  follows  (census  1910) : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Dollars 

Cotton  goods . 

96,993,000 

Tobacco 

23,162,000 

Lumber  and  timber 

29,675,000 

Flour  and  grist 

2,643,000 

Furnitiire 

7,606,000 

"Wage- 
earners 


Material  used 


Number 
47,231 

8,203 

34,001 

496 

5,533 


Dollars 

48,688,000 

13,816,000 

12,534,000 

7,287,000 

4,398,000 


Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake        4,432,000        1,165    |    7,090,000 


Output 


Dollars 

72,680,000 

35,987,000 

33,525,000 

8,501,000 

7,885,000 

8,504,000 


The  chief  sea-port  is  Wilmington,  the  exports  from  which,  in  1911, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  28,705,448  dollars,  nearly  all  for  cotton  grown  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  shipped  mostly  to 
Bremen,  Liverpool,  and  Ghent.     Harbour  improvements  are  in  progress. 

The  State  has  several  navigable  rivers  ;  in  1911  it  contained  4,701  miles 
of  steam  railway,  and  98  miles"  of  electric  railway  track.  The  chief  railway 
lines  are  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  the  Southern  railway, 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  railway,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  about  half-a-dozen  independent  lines. 

There  is  a  British  Vioe-Consul  at  Wilmington. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  Various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 


NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Goveriimeilt.--The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  112 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Qualified  electors  are  (with  necessary  excep- 
tions) all  male  citizens  and  civilised  Indians,  Residence  required  :  in  the 
State  one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  in  the  precinct  ninety  days  next 
before  the  election.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators 
and  three  Representatives. 

Governor.—L.  B.  Hanna,  1913-15  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Thomas  Hall. 

The  State  is  divided  into  50  organised  counties, 
(population  5,433  in  1910). 


The  capital  is  Bismarck 
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Al'ea,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  70,795  square  miles  (600 
square  miles  being  water).  In  1910  the  population  numbered  577,056, 
(317,554  males  and  259,502  females)  including  6,486  Indians  and  617 
negroes.  The  number  of  foreign-born  was  113,091,  of  whom  30,206  were 
Norwegian,  28,166  Canadian,  14,979  Russian,  and  11,546  German.  In  1880 
the  population  was  36,909;  in  1890,  182,719.  The  State  census  of  1905 
showed  a  population  of  480,082  ;  the  population  in  1910  was  577,056.  The 
onl\'  considerable    city  in  the  State  is  Fargo  with  14,331  inhabitants  (1910). 

Of  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  Churches  in  the  State,  38 '5  per 
cent,  is  Roman  Catholic,  37  "7  Lutheran,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  denomina- 
tions. 

The  elementary  common  schools  in  1911  had  7,387  teachers,  and  135,869 
enrolled  pupils;  108  classified  high  schools  had  398  teachers  and  4,362 
pupils.  There  were  2  normal  schools  with  92  teachers  and  954  students  in 
1911.  The  State  University  and  School  of  Mines  had,  in  1911,  92  teachers 
and  967  students  ;  Science  School  had  21  teachers  and  169  students ;  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College  had  79  teachers  and  996  students  ;  EUendale 
Industrial  School  has  19  instructors  and  272  pupils. 

School  revenues  are  derived  from  the  State  Fund,  district  taxes,  and 
various  other  sources. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  are  14  benevolent  institutions,  most  of 
which  have  been  provided  by  private  associations  or  religious  bodies.  They 
comprise  eight  hospitals  (one  public),  two  orplianages,  three  homes  mainly 
for  adults  (one  public),  and  a  State  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
county  commissioners  have  the  care  of  the  poor  and  may  (after  submitting  the 
question  to  the  county  votes)  establish  (singly  or  with  other  counties)  an 
asylum  and  appoint  a  resident  to  take  charge  of  it.  Each  county  relieves 
the  poor  who  have  settlement  therein  (gained  by  90  days'  residence),  others 
being  temporarily  relieved  and  then  sent  to  their  county  of  settlement. 
Permanent  paupers  (unless  in  exceptional  circumstances)  are  kept  in  the 
county  asylum.  To  send  a  paujier  into  or  out  of  a  county  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  100  dollars. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  laws  of  the  State  were  revised  in 
1911.     The  revenue  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1912,  was  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  in  hand,  October  1,  1911               .         .         .       15,262,299 
Receipts,  1911-12 146,892,006 


Total 162,154,305 

Expenditure,  1911-12 14,652,740 


Balance  in  hand,  September  80,  1912   .         .       15,626,903 

Bonded  debt  October  31,  1906,  692,300  dollars  ;  assessed  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property,  196,462,584  dollars.  The  true  value  of  all 
property  in  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  at : — 

Dollars 

Real  property 371,303,432 

Personal  property 364,499,477 

Total 735,802,909 

The  Militia,  called  the  North  Dakota  National  Guard,  with  its  head- 
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quarters  at   Bismarck,    consists   of  infantry   and    artillery,    total   strength 
64  officers  and  663  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the 
North  Dakota  population.  In  1910  the  farmland  had  an  area  of  28,426,650 
acres,  of  which  20,455,092  acres  was  improved  land.  The  area  to  be  irrigated 
within  the  State  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  extends  to  40,000  acres, 
while  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  66,000  acres  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
chief  products  are  cereals,  potatoes,  hay  and  flax.  The  wheat  crop  in  1912 
amounted  to  143,820,000  bushels;  oats,  95,220,000  bushels;  barley,  35,162,000 
bushels.  In  the  same  year  the  area  under  flax  (grown  for  the  seed)  was 
1,246,000  acres,  and  the  yield  amounted  to  12,086,000  bushels  of  seed,  valued 
at  13,778,000  dollars.  The  State  has  also  an  active  live-stock  industry, 
chiefly  horse  and  cattle -raising.  In  1910  the  farm  animals  were  712,000 
horses,  247,000  milk  cows,  616,000  other  cattle,  621,000  sheep,  and  206,000 
swine.  The  wool  clip  jaelded  1,812,500  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  348,725 
dollars  in  1911. 

The  mineral  resources  of  North  Dakota  are  inconsiderable.  Cement  is 
made  and  there  are  coal  mines,  the  output  from  which  in  1911  amounted  to 
502,628  short  tons,  valued  at  720,489  dollars.  The  clay  products  were 
valued  at  210,616  dollars.     Total  mineral  output  in  1911,  957,425  dollars. 

In  the  State  in  1910  there  Avere  752  manufacturing  establishments  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  13,196,000  dollars,  employing  2,789  wage-earners, 
using  raw  material  costing  13,674,000  dollars,  and  giving  an  output  valued  at 
19,137,000  dollars.  The  most  imj^ortant  of  these  industries  was  flour  and 
grist  milling,  which,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,383,673  dollars,  employed 
312  wage-earners,  used  material  worth  5,426,541  dollars,  and  gave  an  output 
worth  6,463,228  dollars  (in  1900,  3,849,829  dollars).  The  dairy  output 
(butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk)  amouated  to  562,481  dollars  (in  1900, 
122,128  dollars). 

In  1911  there  were  5,336  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  State,  and  18  miles 
of  electric  railway.  The  principal  lines  are  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

References. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 


OHIO. 

Government. — The  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  Constitution 
is  submitted  to  the  people  every  20  years,  provision  being  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Convention  to  draft  alterations. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  119  members,  both  Houses  being  elected  for  two  years. 
Qualified  as  electors  arc  (with  certain  necessary  exceptions)  all  male  citizens 
21  years  of  age  who  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  30 
days,  and  in  the  townshi])  20  days  next  before  the  election. 

Ohio  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  21  Representatives. 

Governor  :— James  M.  Cox,  191.3-15  (10,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Charles  H.  Graves. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  88  counties.  The  State  Capital  (since  1816)  is 
Columbus, 

Area,  Population,  Instruction. — Area,  4i,060  square  miles,  of  which 

300  square  miles  is  water,     Of  the  population  in  1910,  111,443  were  negroes, 
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.^5 


Years 

Population 

Years 

1900 

1910 

1 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  m. 

Total 

Per  sq.  m. 

1800 
1860 

45,365 
2,339,511 

1-1 

57-4 

4,157,545 
4,767,121 

102-0 
117-0 

The  foreign-born  population  in  1910  numbered  517,811,  of  whom  243,106  were 
German,  58,131  Irish,  45,105  English,   25,019  Canadian,  xiustrians,  Poles 
and  other  Europeans  being  less  numerous.     The  total  population  (1910)  con- 
sisted of  2,434,765  males  and  2,332,356  females.     Population    of  the  chief 
cities  was  as  follows  in  1910  : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland  .     . 

560,663 

Zanesville 

28,029 

Marion       .     . 

18,232 

Cincinnati  .     . 

363,591 

Lorain  . 

28.883 

Chilicothe 

14,508 

Toledo  .     .     . 

168,497 

Portsmouth   . 

■23,481 

Piqua   .     .     . 

1    13,388 

Columbus(C'pt.) 

181,511 

Newark     .     . 

25,404 

Massillon  .     . 

13,879 

Dayton .     ,     . 

116,577 

Sandusky .     . 

19,989 

Ironton     .     . 

13,147 

Voungstown    . 

79,066 

Mansdeld  .     . 

20,768 

Tiffin    .     .     . 

i    11,894 

Akron   .     .     . 

69,067 

East  Liverpool 

20,387 

Elyria  .     .     . 

14,825 

Springfield 

46,921 

Findlay     .     . 

14,858 

Cambridge     . 

11,327 

Canton  .     .     . 

50,217 

Marietta    .     , 

12,923 

Norwood  .     . 

1    16,185 

Lima      .     .     . 

30,508 

Ashtabula. 

18,266 

Warren      .     . 

!    11,081 

Hamilton   . 

35,279 

Steubenville  . 

22,391 

Lancaster .     . 

13,093 

TliP   plii'rf    vaI 

io-inne   Ln 

-Ups    :irp    Rnmtni 

natbnlip 

Mptbnrliaf-     Ptp 

sbv+prian. 

Lutheran,  and  Baptist. 

School  attendance  during  full  term  is  compulsory  on  children  from 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  Li  Ohio  in  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had 
32,175  teachers  and  979,622  enrolled  pupils  ;  834  public  high  schools  had 
27,194  teachers  and  69,101  pupils.  There  are  7  public  normal  schools 
Avith  94  teachers  and  1,252  students.  For  superior  instruction  the  State 
contains  36  Universities  and  colleges,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important : — 


Founded 

1 

i 

Institutions 

Professors 
&c. 

Students 
(all  depart- 
ments) 

1809 

i  Ohio  University 

,  Athens  (State)        .... 

02 

1,041 

1824 

Miami  University,  Oxford  (State) 

, 

48 

477 

1833 

Oberlin  College 

non-Sect.) 

129 

1,889 

1635 

Marietta  Coll.  (non.Sect.)    . 

^        , 

34 

670 

1874 

Cincinnati  Univ. 

(City)       . 

174 

1,715 

1873 

State  University 

,  Columbus 

199 

2,810 

184G 

Mt.  Union  Coll., 

Alliance  (M.E.) 

24 

340 

1850 

Hiram  Coll.  (Chi 

.)        .        .         . 

25 

274 

1831 

Denison  Univ.,  Granville  (Bapt.) 

37 

601 

1825 

KeuvonColl..  Ganibier(P.B.)     . 

25 

128 

1844 

Weslevan  Univ., 

Delaware  (M.E.) 

123 

1,248 

1881 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  . 

38 

499 

1852 

St.  Marv'sColl., 

Dayton  (R.C.)  . 

23 

401 

1870 

1  Wooster  Univ.  (Presb.) 

27 

665 

1847 

Otterbein  Univ., 

Westerville(U.B.). 

17 

314 

1 845 

Wittenberg  Coll. 

,  Springfield  (Luth.) 

30 

618 

1837 

1  Muskingum  Coll 

.,  New  Concord  (U.  Presb.) 

22 

279 

1826 

1  Western  Reserve  University 

278 

1,300 
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Chanty. — State  institutions  comprise  a  Penitentiary  and  a  Reformatory, 
an  industrial  home  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  7  hospitals,  an  institution 
for  deaf  mutes,  one  for  the  blind,  and  one  for  feeble-minded  youth,  a 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  home,  and  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  home. 

Within  the  State  (apart  from  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c.) 
there  are  267  benevolent  institutions,  62  of  Avhich  are  public  {i.e.,  belong  to 
the  Federal  or  State  or  municipal  authorities)  while  the  rest  have  been  pro- 
vided by  private  associations  or  religious  bodies.  The  institutions  com[)rise 
74  hospitals  (eight  public),  seven  dispensaries,  105  orphanages  (49  public), 
eight  day  nurseries.  68  homes  (three  public)  and  five  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  (two  public).  The  tiustees  of  townships  or  the  proper  officials  of 
corporations  relieve  the  poor,  but  applicants  with  legal  residence  elsewhere 
(acquired  by  12  months'  continuous  residence  without  j)oor  relief)  are  to  be 
sent  to  their  county  of  settlement.  Paupers  may  be  required  to  earn  their  own 
support  by  labour  on  public  property.  County  infirmaries  (almshouses)  are 
under  boards  of  directors  who  appoint  superintendents.  Directors  and 
superintendents  may  not  sell  or  furnish  supplies  for  the  poor.  Directors 
report  to  the  State  board  of  charities.  Special  provision  is  made  respecting 
pauper  children.  There  is  a  penalty  of  50  dollars  for  bringing  paupers  into  a 
county  to  make  them  a  public  charge.  On  January  1,  1911,  the  almshouses 
had  7,949  pauper  inmates  (296  coloured). 

Finance,  Defence- — The  taxation  levies  for  all  purposes,  and  the  ex- 
penditure, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1912,  were  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  in  hand,  Nov.  16,  1911      ....  3,768,116 

Income,  1911-1912 14,036,902 


Total 17,805,018 

Disbursements,  1911-12 13,122,180 


Balance,  Nov.  16,  1912     .         .         .  4,682,838 

In  1911  the  newly  constituted  State  Board  of  Taxation  fixed  the  values  of 
all  forms  of  property  and  property  values  at  par  on  the  dollar,  the  aggregate 
exceeding  seven  billions. 

The  sura  annually  expended  out  of  the  tax  levy  for  schools  and  school 
purposes  is  slightl}'^  above  2,500,000  dollars. 

The  levelling  up  of  all  forms  of  property  and  property  values  lo  par  has 
the  ettect  of  placing  the  tax  burden  on  an  automatically  just  basis — on  the 
dollar,  not  the  person. 

There  is  no  bonded  debt  in  the  State.  Certain  trust  funds  which  consti- 
tute an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State  amount  to  4,991,421  dollars,  on  which 
interest  is  paid  amounting  to  294,153  dollars  to  various  educational  funds. 
The  local  debt  (County,  City,  Township,  &c.)  amounts  to  146,271,411 
dollars. 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  546  ofl3.cers  and  6,906  enlisted  men. 
I^e  Naval  Militia  has  18  officers  and  247  men. 

Production  and  Industry. — Ohio  is  sxtensively  devoted  to  agi-icul- 
ture.  In  1911  it  contained  289,945  farms  of  an  aggregate  area  of  25,665,850 
acres,  of  which  19,244,472  acres  were  improved  land.  The  chief  crops 
are  cereals,  hay,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides  tobacco.  The  maize 
crop   in   1912  amounted   to   174,410,000  bushels,   and  the  wheat  crop   to 
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9,760,000  bushels  ;  oats,  93,280,000  bushels.  The  area  under  tobacco  (86,200 
acres  in  1912),  yielded  79,304,000  ^jounds.  Beet  sugar  is  produced.  Horse- 
rearing,  cattle-breeding,  and  dairy  farming  are  important.  In  1910  the 
live-stock  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  977,000  horses,  22,000  mules 
947,000  milk  cows,  and  978,000  other  cattle,  3,203,000  sheep,  and  2,047,000 
swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1911  yielded  18,850,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued 
at  4,429,750  dollars.  The  farm  products  and  live-stock  industries  give 
rise  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustries. 

Ohio  has  also  extensive  mineral  resources.  Its  coal  fields  have  an  area  of 
about  12,000  square  miles,  and  provide  employment  for  50,000  miners.  In 
1911  the  output  of  coal  amounted  to  30, 759, 986  short  tons,  valued  at  31, 810, 123 
dollars.  The  output  of  iron  ore  in  the  State  amounted  to  16,697  long  tons. 
With  coal  is  associated  petroleum,  the  output  of  which  amounted  to 
8,817,112  barrels  (of  42  gallons),  valued  at  9,479,542  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  natural  gas  was  produced  in  the  State  to  the  value  of  9,367,347  dollars. 
From  quarries  sandstone  and  limestone  were  produced  to  the  value  of 
5,796,829  dollars.  Portland  cement  was  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
1,488,074  barrels,  valued  at  1,248,109  dollars.  Another  product  of  the 
State  is  salt,  of  which,  in  1911,  4,302,507  barrels  were  extracted,  valued  at 
1,100,453  dollars.  The  output  of  the  clay- working  industries  (bricks,  tiles, 
pottery)  amounted  to  the  value  of  32,663,895  dollars;  the  outj)ut  of  lime 
was  valued  at  1,607,524  dollars  ;  other  mineral  products  were  grindstones, 
pulpstones,  oilstones,  and  scythestones,  besides  mineral  Avaters.  Value  of 
total  mineral  output,  excluding  5,371,378  long  tons  of  pig  iron  (73,484,592 
dollars),  in  1911,  97,090,284  dollars. 

In  1910  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State 
was  866,898,083  dollars  ;  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  Avas 
228,984,923  dollars;  the  raAv  material  used  cost  529,893,658  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  the  output  was  960,799,991  dollars.  The  value  of  the  corresponding 
output  in  1900  was  748,670,855  dollars.  In  1905  the  chief  manufacturing 
industries,  according  to  the  census  results,  were  as  follows  : — 


Industries 


Iron  and  steel  . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Flour  and  grist . 

Slaughtering 

Boots  and  shoes 

Liquors 

Carriages  and  wagons,  &c. 

Clay  products  . 

Clothing    . 

Lumber,  timber,  planing,  <fec. 

Rubber  goods    . 

Printing  and  Publishing  . 


Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Dollars 

Number 

130,601,846 

33,190 

108,730,473 

49,719 

14,931,065 

2,700 

6,357,135 

2,237 

10,230,015 

13,890 

41,000,836 

4,568 

26,798,280 

28,053 

38,408,918 

22,638 

16,776,631 

12,935 

23,151,695 

12,247 

11,654,287 

4,815 

23,249.302 

12,134 

Cost  of 
Materials 


Output 


Dollars 
110,686,497 
39,133,431 
35,626,232 
25,022,324 
14,557,515 
lC,„-57,405 
23,080,723 

6,455,844 
16,230,135 
16,173,790 
10,225,800 

7,633,622 


Dollars 

152,859,124 
94,507,691 
40,855,566 
28,729.044 
25,140,220 
38,392.367 
45,430,727 
25,686,870 
31,299,755 
30,293,703 
15,963,603 
28,206,648 


The  railways  of  the  State  in  1910  had  a  length  of  9, 145  miles,  besides  2,647 
miles  of  electric  railway  track.  Ohio  has  also  facilities  for  traffic  by  water, 
and  its  most  important  city,  Cleveland,  has  sprung  up  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Auditor  and  Reports  of  the  various  Executive 
Departments. 

Farrand  (M.),  Editor,  A  Journey  to  Ohio  in  1810.  As  recorded  in  the  Journal  of 
Margaret  van  Horn  Durght.     Yale  and  London,  1912. 

Hotvells (W.C.),  Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohio,  1S13-1840.     Cincinnati,  1895. 

K^in^  (R. ),  Ohio.    In  *  American  Cominoiiwealtlis' Series.     Boston,  Mass. 

Ryan  (D.  J.),  History  of  Ohio.     Columbus,  1888. 

Siebert(W.  n.)    Government  of  Ohio.     New  York.  1904. 

Taylor  (W.  M.),  Ohio  and  its  People.     Columbus,  1910. 


OKLAHOMA  (INCLUDING  INDIAN  TERRITORY) 

The  State  of  Oklahoma,  comprising  the  former  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory,  was  constituted  on  November  16,  1907,  by  Pro- 
clamation made  by  the  United  States  President  under  the  enabling  act 
of  June  16,  1906.  The  constitution  provides  for  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  8  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  having  the  right  to  propose 
any  legislative  measure  and  15  per  cent,  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
constitution  by  petition.  The  referendnm  may  be  ordered  (except  as  to 
laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health 
or  safety)  either  by  petition  signed  by  5  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters 
or  by  the  Legislature.  The  referendum  applies  to  municipalities  as  well 
as  to  the  State.  The  control  of  railways  and  other  public  service  cor- 
porations is  vested  in  a  commission  of  3  members  elected  for  six-year  periods, 
from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies  only  to  the  Supreme  Court,  no  other 
court  having  power  to  interfere  with  its  duties. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
for  4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  for  2  years.  Qualified  as 
electors  are  (with  necessary  exceptions)  all  citizens  resident  six  months  in 
the  State,  60  days  in  the  county  or  town,  30  days  in  the  precinct. 
Indians,  to  be  qualified  as  voters,  must  have  severed  tribal  relations. 

Governor. — Lee  Cruce,  1911-15  (4,500  dollars). 

Secretary. — B.   F.  Harrison. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  5  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  State  capital  shall  be  the  city  of  Guthrie 
until  1913,  after  which  period  a  new  capital  may  be  selected. 

Area  and  Population.— Area,  70,470  square  miles  (Oklahoma  39,030, 
Indian  Territory  31,440),  of  which  600  square  miles  is  water,  and  the 
population  on  July  1,  1907,  was  1,414,179  (Oklahoma  733,064,  Indian 
Territory  681,115).  The  population  on  the  present  area  Avas,  in  1890, 
242,016  ;  in  1900,  790,391  ;  in  1906,  1,109,435  ;  in  1910,  1,657,155  (881,573 
males  and  775,582  females).  In  1910  the  population  included  137,612 
negroes,  and  on   Indian  reservations  there  were  74,825  Indians. 

[For  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  Federal 
Government  see  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1907,  p.  593.] 

The  most  important  cities  are  Oklahoma  City  (population  64,205), 
Muscogee  (25,278),  Guthrie  (11,654),  Shawnee  (12,474),  Enid  (13,799), 
Ardmore  (8,618),  McAlester  (12,594),  Chickasha  (10,320),  Tulsa  (18,182). 

Relig'ion,  Education,  Charity.— The  chief  religious  bodies  are 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic  Disciples  (Christians),  and  Pres- 
byterians. The  State  has  a  school  system  embracing  elementary  and 
high  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and  also  colleges  for  superior  in- 
struction. Separate  schools  have  to  be  provided  for  whites  and  negroes, 
all  children   not    negroes  beintc    classed  as  white.      In   1910    there  Avere 
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in  the  State  public  elementary  schools  -with  422,399  enrolled  pupils  and 
9,473  teachers  ;  40  secondary  public  schools  with  4,547  enrolled  pupils  and 
204  teachers.  There  were  in  1910  3  normal  schools  Avith  51  teachers  and 
2,306  students.  The  University  (founded  in  1892)  had,  in  1909,  53  professors 
and  646  students  ;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (founded  in 
1891)  had  38  professors  and  651  students  ;  while  the  coloured  Agricultural 
and  Normal  University,  with  13  instructors,  has  360  students. 

Oklahoma  has  3  hospitals,  6  orphanages,  and  2  homes  for  adults  and 
children,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind. 

Finance*  Defence. — There  is  no  bonded  debt.  Income  (1910-12), 
8,343,064  dollars.     Expenditure  (1910-12),  7,228,756  dollars. 

The  militia,  called  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Guthrie,  consists  of  infantry,  cavalry,  hospital  corps,  signal  corps,  and 
engineer  corps  :  total  strength  56  officers  and  938  enlisted  men. 

Production. — Oklahoma  is  mainly  agricultural.  In  1910  it  had  190,192 
farms  with  a  total  area  of  28,859,358  acres,  of  which  17,551,337  acres  were 
improved  land.  The  yield  of  maize  in  1912  was  101,878,000  bushels  ;  of 
w^heat,  20,096,000  bushels  ;  of  oats,  23,494,000  bushels.  Other  products 
are  potatoes,  hay,  sorghum,  fruits,  and  cotton.  The  cotton  crop  for  1909 
on  1,767,000  acres  amounted  to  573,786  bales,  in  1911  it  yielded  955,951 
bales  ;  estimated  yield  for  1912,  1,039,000  bales.  Flax  is  also  widely  grown. 
The  western  part  is  devoted  to  stock-raising ;  in  1910  the  stock  comjirised 
355,000  milk  cows,  and  1,637,000  other  cattle;  1,302,000  hogs,  108,000 
sheep,  804,000  horses,  and  191,000  mules. 

The  mineral  products  consist  of  gypsum,  gi'anite,  sandstone  and  limestone, 
and  petroleum.  The  yield  of  petroleum  in  1911,  was  56,069,637  barrels, 
valued  at  26,451,767  dollars.  Some  natural  gas  is  obtained.  Coal 
was  obtained  (1911)  to  the  amount  of  3,074,242  short  tons,  value  6,291,494 
dollars.  Lead  and  zinc  are  also  worked.  The  value  of  the  mineral  output  in 
1911  was  42,678,446  dollars. 

There  are  few  manufacturing  industries,  flour  and  grist-milling,  cotton 
ginning,  the  manufacture  of  cotton- seed  oil  and  oil  cake  being  the  more 
important.  In  1910  the  State  had  a  total  of  2, 310  industrial  establishments, 
employing  13, 143  w\age-earners,  with  a  total  capital  of  38,873,000  dollars,  the 
cost  of  material  being  34,153,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output 
53,682,000  dollars.     Statistics  of  leading  industries  are  : — 


Industries 


Capital 


Flour  mills  . 

Oil  and  cotton-seed 

Lumber  and  timber 

Printing 


Dollars 

7,691,000 
5,071,000 
,3,603,000 
3,743,000 


Wage- 
earners 

Number 

842 

5S1 
3,175 
1,698 


Cost  of 
material 


Dollars 

16,493,000 
4,245,000 
1,487,000 
1,004,000 


Output 


Dollars 
19,144,000 
5,187,000 
4,439.000 
3,989,000 


In  1908  Oklahoma  had  5,980  miles  of  railway.  The  principal  lines  are 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  ; 
the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf;  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco; 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  ;  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  ;  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railways.     It  has  also  215  miles  of  electric  railway  track. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  administrative  autliorities  of  Oklahoua. 

Statistics  and  Information  concerning  the  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  &c.     St.  Louis,  1893. 
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OREGON. 

Governnieilt. — The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30 
members,  chosen  for  four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years), 
and  a  House  of  60  Representatives,  elected  for  two  years. 

The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1902,  under  the  terms  of  which  amend- 
ment the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  also  reserve  the  poAver  at  their  own 
option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  is  known  as  the  Initiative  and  referendum.  Not  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  legal  voters  are  required  to  propose  any  measure  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  people  at  the  next  eusuing  general  election.  Measures  thus  initiated 
are  enacted  or  rejected  at  the  polls  independently  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. Under  the  referendum,  any  Bill  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
except  such  as  are  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health,  and  safety, 
may,  by  petition  signed  by  five  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters,  be  referred  to  the 
people  to  be  voted  on  for  aj)proval  or  rejection  at  the  next  ensuing  general 
election. 

In  all  elections  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  during 
the  six  months  immediately  preceding  such  election  ;  and  every  Avhite  male 
of  foreign  birth  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  shall  have  resided  in  this  State 
during  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  such  election,  and  shall  have 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  one  year 
preceding  such  election,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  ihe 
subject  of  naturalization,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  authorized 
by  law. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  two  Represen- 
tatives (a  third  representative  will  be  allowed  by  new  apportionment.) 

Governor  :— Oswald  West,  1911-1915.     (5,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  State.  — Ben.  W.  Olcott. 

The  State  Capital  is  Salem.     There  are  34  counties  in  the  State. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  96,030  square  miles,  i,470 

square  miles  being  water. 


Years              Population              ^mUe^" 

]      Years 

Population 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1880               174,768              I'SO 
1890               313,767               3-40 

'     1900 

:     1910 

i 

413,536 
672,675 

4-40 
7-00 

The  population  in  1910  was  made  up  of  384,285  males  and  288,510 
females,  and  included  7,359  Chinese,  3,418  Japanese,  5,090  Indians,  and 
1,519  negroes.  The  foreign-born  numbered  65,748,  of  wliom  13,292  were 
German,  9,367    Chinese,   6,634   Canadian,    5,663   English,    4,555  Swedish, 
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4,210  Irish,  2,789  Nonvegian.  The  Indian  reservations  in  1905  comprised 
1,991  sq.  miles  with  a  population  of  3,913  Indians. 

The  largest  town  is  Portland,  Avith  a  population  of  207,214  in  1910  ; 
Astoria,    9,599  ;  Salem,   14,094  :  Eugene,  9,009. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  (in  order  of  strength)  Catholic, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Congi'egational 
denominations. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  the  full  school  term  for  children  8  to 
14  years  of  age.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  4,241  teachers 
and  109,383  enrolled  pupils,  and  179  public  high  schools  had  493  teachers 
and  8,939  pupils  ;  and  the  two  public  normal  schools  had  in  1910  29  teachers 
and  416  pupils.  The  State  supports  an  Agricultural  College,  which  has  89 
professors  and  1,591  students,  and  a  University,  known  as  the  University  of 
Oregon,  organised  in  1872.  In  1910  it  had  102  professors  and  874  students. 
There  are  also  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Congregational,  and 
Baptist  Colleges. 

Charity. — Ii^  Oregon  (apart  from  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane, 
&c. )  there  are  22  benevolent  institutions,  comprising  State  schools  for  the 
deaf,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  feeble  minded  ;  also  a  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  six  hospitals,  one  dispensary  and  five  orj^hanages.  County 
courts  have  superintendence  of  county  poor,  and  may  establish  a  workhouse. 
Parents,  grand-pareiits,  children,  grand-children,  brothers  and  sisters  of  a 
pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  Failing  this  source  of  supply,  if  the 
applicant  has  resided  in  the  county  during  the  preceding  three  months  he 
becomes  a  public  charge.  There  is  a  penalty  of  100  dollars  for  bringing 
paupers  into  a  county  where  they  have  no  legal  settlement. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State,  and  of  all  the  funds  of  the  State  in  the  biennial  period 
ending  September  30,  1912,  were  :  — 

Dollars 

Balance,  Oct.  1,  1910 424,913 

Receipts,  1910-12 8,307,182 


Total 8,732,095 

Disbursements,  1910-12 7,738,359 


Balance,  Sept.  30,  1912 993,736 

The  State  has  no  bonded  debt.  In  1910  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  pro- 
perty, as  equalised,  was  844,887,708  dollars. 

The  Militia,  or  National  Guard,  consists  of  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry, 
with  signal,  hospital,  and  engineer  corps ;  total  strength  (1910),  112 
officers  and  1,457  men.     The  headquarters  are  at  Portland. 

Production  and  Industry. — Oregon  is  one  of  the  semi-arid  States. 
In  the  river  valley  west  of  the  Cascades  there  is  a  good  rainfall  and  almost 
every  variety  of  crop  common  to  the  temperate  zone  is  grown.  East  of  the 
Cascades   lack   of  rainfall   has   been   to   some    extent   compensated    for    by 
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irrigation  by  private  coini)anies.  Work  has  been  begun  on  Federal  irrigation 
schemes  covering  155,000  acres  in  Oregon  alone,  to  cost  altogethernearly 
20  million  dollars,  while  projects  are  under  consideration  for  the  irrigation 
of  172,000  acres  more  in  California  and  Oregon.  Oregon  has  one-sixth  of 
the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  In  1910  there  were  45,502 
farms  with  an  acreage  of  11,685,110,  of  which  4,274,803  acres  were 
improved  land.  The  leading  crops  are  wheat  (21,018,000  bushels  in  1912) 
and  hay.  Oats,  barley,  and  flax-seed  are  grown  to  some  extent.  Potatoes, 
sugar  beet,  and  especially  hops  are  important  crops.  Fruits  are  groAvn, 
especially  plums,  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  and  cherries,  to  the  value 
01  6,662,500  dollars  in  1910.  There  is  an  active  live-stock  industry. 
Horses  on  January  1,  1910,  numbered  308,000  ;  milk-cows,  174,000  ;  other 
cattle,  698,000;  sheep,  2,581,000;  swine,  267,000.  In  1911  the  avooI 
clip  yielded  15,300,000  pounds.  The  salmon,  sturgeon,  halibut,  and 
oyster  fisheries  are  abundant.  The  weight  of  salmon  caught  in  the 
Columbia  River  (Oregon  side)  in  1910  and  from  coast  streams  was  35,000,000 
j)ounds.  Salmon  fry,  41,235,000,  were  libeuited  in  the  Columbia  in  1910. 
The  State  has  various  mineral  resources.  In  1911  the  output  of  gold  amounted 
to  30,679  fine  ounces,  valued  at  634,200  dollars;  of  silver  (1911),  44,800 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  24,200  dollars  ;  of  copper,  125,943  pounds  (15,743 
dollars).  The  output  of  coal  Avas  46,661  short  tons,  valued  at  108,033 
dollars.  Granite  and  other  building  stones  were  extracted  to  the  value  of 
583,398  dollars.  Other  minerals  are  quick  silver,  nickel,  cobalt,  lead, 
gypsum  ;  garnet  and  opals  are  found.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1911  was 
valued  at  3,198,796  dollars. 

In  1910  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Oregon  had  2,246  establishments 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  89,082,000  dollars;  they  employed  3,473 
salaried  officials  and  28,750  wage-earners  ;  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used 
Avas  50,552,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output,  93,005,000  dollars. 
These  industries  are  associated  with  the  forest,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
fishery  products  of  the  State. 

Statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  fur  1910  are  as  follows  :— 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Cost  of 
material 

— 

Value  of 
output 

Lumber  and  timber 

Flour  and  grist         .... 

Slaughtering  and  packing 

Foundries' 

Fish  canning,  &c 

Dairy  i^roduce 

Dollars 
35.031,000 
5,670,000 
2,481,000 
3,670,000 
4,162,000 
1,718,000 

Number 
15,066 

394 

366 
1,055 

661 

420 

Dollars 
12,413,000 
7,667,000 
6,015,000 
1,472,000 
2,187,000 
3,952,000 

Dollars 

30,200,000 
8,891,000 
5,880,000 
3,135,000 
3,207.000 
4,920,000 

Oregon  has  good  water  facilities  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Columbia  river, 
the  Williamette  river,  and  the  Snake  river.  Large  ocean-going  vessels  can 
navigate  the  Columbia  as  far  as  Portland.  Rivers  and  harbours  are 
constantly  dredged  and  improved.  The  value  of  imports  at  Portland  in 
1911  was  554,522/.,  and  of  exports,  2,161,655Z.  In  1910  the  State  had 
a  total  railway  mileage  of  2,122,  besides  261  miles  of  electric  railway 
track.  The  princii)al  lines  arc  the  _  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company  and  tlie  Union  Pacific. 

British  Consul  at  Portland.— J.  Laidlaw.  There  arc  vice-consuls  at  Port- 
land and  Astoria. 
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Books  of  Reference.     * 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 

British  Consular  Reports  on  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.     Annual,  London. 
Bancroft  (H.  H.).  History  of  Oregon. 

Clarke  (S.  A.),  Pioneer  Days  in  Oregon  History.     2  vols.     Cleveland,  U.S.,  1905. 
Gilbert  {.J.  H.),  Trade  and  Currency  in  Early  Oregon  (Colnml)ia  University  Studies  in 
Economics,  Vol.  xxvi.  No.  1).     New  York. 
Schafer.     History  of  Pacific  Northwest. 
Johnson.     Short  History  of  Oregon. 
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Government.— The  General  Assembly  coiisist.s  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  Every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State 
for  one  year,  and  in  the  district  for  two  months  preceding  the  election,  is 
entitled  to  vote,  provided  that  he  has  paid  a  State  or  County  tax  within 
two  years  and  at  least  one  month  before  the  election.  The  Senate  consists 
of  50  memljers  chosen  for  four  year.s,  25  Senators  being  elected  at  each  General 
Assembly  election.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  207  members 
chosen  for  two  years. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  byJtwo  Senators  and  36  Representatives. 

Governor.— John  K.  Tener,  1911-1915  (10,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  the  Comrnonwecilth. — Robert  McAfee. 

For  local  administration  the  State  is  organised  in  counties,  cities,  towns, 
or  boroughs,  and  townships.  There  are  67  counties.  Those  which  have  been 
formed  since  1874  contain  at  least  400  square  miles  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  State  Capital  is  Harrisburg. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  45, 0S6  square  miles. 


Population 


Years 

1820 

1860 


Population 


Total 


1,049,458 
2,906,215 


Per  sq.  m. 


Years 


1900 
1910 


Total 


6,302,115 
7,665,111 


Per  sq.  ni. 

140-6 
171-0 


The  population  is  mainly  English  but  contains  elements  of  various 
European  nationalities.  In  1910  the  iiopulation  was  made  up  of  3,942,137 
males  and  3,722,974  females,  and  included  193,908  negroes,  1,503  Indians, 
1,749  Cliinese,  and  189  Japanese.  In  1900  the  foreign-born  population  of 
the  State  numbered  985,250,  of  whom  212,453  were  German,  205,909  Irish, 
114,831  English,  67,492  Austrian,  66,552  Italian,  50,959  Russian,  and 
72,648  Polish  (from  Russia,  Austria  and  Germany).  In  1910,  1,438,752 
were  foreign -born. 

Population  of  the  larger  cities  according  to  1910  census  : — 


Cities            Population 

Cities 

Population             Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia  .       1,549.008 
Pittshurg         .          533,905 
Scranton         .          129,867 
Reading  .        .            96,071 
Erie          .        .            66,525 
Wilkesbarre    .            67,105 
Harrisburg 

(capital)  j         64,186 

Lancaster 

Altonna  . 
.Johnstown 
McKeesport    . 
Alleutown 
York 
Chester  . 
Newcastle 
Williamsport  . 

47,227        !    Easton 
52,127            Hazeltown 
55,482            Lebanon 
42,691         ;   C'lrbotidale 
51,913         1   Pittston 
44,750         j    Oil  Citv 
38,537            Bradford 
36,280       i'   Meadville 
31,860 

28,523 
25,452 
19,240 
17,040 
16,267 
15,657 
14,544 
12,7S0 
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The    birth   rate   iii"  cities   (1908)   was    27*3   per   1,000   of    population: 
marriages,  54,302  ;  births,  194,623  ;  deaths,  112,246. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  bodies. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  8  to  16  years  of  age  for  the 
full  school  term,  but  the  district  school  board  may  reduce  this  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  term.  In  the  year  1910  the  34,610  public  elementary  schools  had 
35,496  teachers  and  1,282,965  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  774  public  high 
schools  with  2,775  teachers  and  64,957  pupils.  In  13  public  Normal  Schools 
in  1910  there  were  372  teachers  with  9,368  pupils.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  devotes  special  attention  to  modern  industrial  pursuits.  In  connection 
with  the  college  there  is  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  which  receives 
from  the  United  States  Government  an  appropriation  of  15,000  dollars  a  year. 

The  more  important  universities  and  colleges  (1910)  for  men   (or  both 
sexes)  within  the  State  are  as  follows  : — 

Begun      !  Institutions. 


1740  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  (non-sect.)        .  , 

1859  Pennsylvania  State.  Coll.  (State) 

1837  Philadelphia  City  Central  High  School  (City)    . 

1860  Lehigh  Univ.,  Bethlehem  (non-sect.)  .        .        .        .   ! 
1840  Bucknell  Univ.,  Lewishurg  (Bapt.)    .         .         .         . 

1884  Grove  Citv  Coll.  (non-sect.) I 

1860  Lebanon  Valley  Coll.,  Annville(U.B.)        .        .        .\ 

1878  Holy  Ghost  Coll.,  Pittsburg  (R.C.)      .         .         .        .1 

17S3  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle  (M.E.)  .        .        .        .j 

1832  Lafayette  Coll.,  Easton(Presb.)  .         .         .        .   1 

1832  Pennsylvania  Coll.,  Gettysburg  (Luth.)     .         .        .   ! 

1833  Haverford  Coll.  (Friends) ! 

1830  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.,  Lancaster  (Rpf.)  . 

1854        i  Lincoln  Univ.  (Presb.) 

1815        :  Allegheny  Coll.,  Meadville  (M.E.)       .... 

1852  We.stniinster  Coll.,  New  Wilmington  (U.  Presb.) 

1884  Temple  Coll.,  Philadelphia  (non-sect.) 

1858  Susquehanna  Univ.,  Selinsgrove  (Luth.)    .        .        .  , 

1869  Swarthmore  Coll.  (Friends) ' 

1802  Washington  and  Jefferson  Coll.  (Presb.)    .         .        .  i 


Professors 

Students 

454 

4,126 

1.37 

1,209 

87 

2,231 

07 

090 

35 

775 

20 

008 

16 

262 

31 

405 

32 

588 

43 

445 

19 

313 

20 

160 

27 

435 

15 

198 

25 

426 

24 

294 

158 

1,.548 

25 

279 

41 

388 

29 

388 

Charity. — There  are  two  State  Penitentiaries,  the  eastern  and  smaller 
located  at  Philadelphia,  containing  on  August  1,  1911,  1,356  prisoners  ;  the 
Western  Penitentiary  is  at  Allegheny.  A  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  State  has  been  purchased  whereon  will  be  erected  a  penitentiary 
along  the  latest  and  best  ideas  in  penology.  The  cost  will  approximate 
1,250,000  dollars.  The  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon,  on  the 
same  date  had  991  inmates,  exclusive  of  those  on  parole,  and  the 
Reform  School,  Morganza,  had  438  inmates.  Within  the  State  there 
are  (exclusive  of  almshouses,  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c.)  409  bene- 
volent institutions,  27  of  which  are  public  (i.e.  belong  to  Federal  or  State 
or  municipal  authorities),  the  rest  having  been  provided  by  private  or  eccle- 
siastical charity.  They  comprise  145  hospitals,  94  orphanages,  129  homes 
for  adults  and  children,  and  8  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  besides 
dispensaries  and  day  nurseries.  In  counties  not  maintaining  an  almshouse, 
the  care  of  the  poor  devolves  on  elected  overseers,  who  may  contract  with 
authorities  in  an  adjoining  county  having  a  poorhouse  for  the  support  of  their 
poor.  County  almshouses  are  under  elected  directors  of  the  poor,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  county  court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  cost  of  relieving 
a  pauper  is  borne  by  the  district  where  he  has  a  settlement  or  (if  he  has  none) 
by  the  county  in  which  he  is  relieved.     Settlement  is  gained  by  payment 
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of  rent  on  real  estate  to  the  yearly  value  of  10  dollars,  by  owning  a  freehold 
and  living  on  it  for  a  year,  by  holding  an  elective  office  for  a  year,  and 
in  other  ways.  Parents,  grandparents,  children  -and  grandchildren  of  a 
pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  Almshouses  are  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Finance,    Defence. — For   the   year  ending   November  30,  1912,  the 
receipts,  payments,  and  balances  were  : — 

Dollars 
Balance,  December  1,  1911          .         .         .         12,923,371 
Receipts,  1912 32,374,890 


Total       ....         45,298,261 
Expenditure,  1912 35,516,410 

Balance,  December,  1,  1912       ....  9,781,851 

On  September  1,  1911,  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  amounted  to 
666,910  dollars.  Sinking  fund,  785,421  dollars.  The  value  of  real  property 
amounted  to  4,172,955,443  dollars  ;  the  taxable  value  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate property  amounted  to  6,511,485,670  dollars.  In  point  of  wealth,  as 
in  population,   Pennsylvania  stands  next  to  New  York. 

The  militia  or  National  Guard  consists  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
and  on  July  1,  1912,  had  a  total  strength  of  746  officers  and  10,061  men. 
The  naval  militia  contains  8  officers  and  228  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Agriculture,  market  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  horticulture  and  forestry  are  pursued  within  the  State.  In  1910  tho 
farm  area  was  18,586,000  acres,  of  which  12,673,000  acres  was  improved  land. 
In  1912  the  vield  of  wheat  was  23,320,000  bushels  ;  oats,  36,377,000  bushels  ; 
tobacco,  64,090,000  pounds;  mdze,  61,582,000  bushels ;  rye,  4,935,000 
bushels  ;  of  buckwheat,  7,405,000  bushels  ;  of  barley,  192,'000  bushels  ; 
of  potatoes,  28,885,000  bushels,  and  of  hay,  4,537,000  tons.  In  1910  the 
farm  animals  in  the  State  were:  619,000  horses,  43,000  mules,  1,140,000 
milk  cows,  917,000  other  cattle,  1,112,000  sheep,  and  931,000  swine.  The 
wool  clip  amounted  in  1911  to  4,225,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  1,010,620 
dollars. 

The  State  has  a  Forestry  Department  which  purchases  and  manages  lands 
suitable  for  timber  culture,  and  also  maintains  a  school  of  forestry  for  forest 
wardens. 

The  fishery  interests  are  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries. 

In  the  State  in  1910,  172,347  workers  were  employed  at  the  anthracite 
mines,  and  176,606  at  the  bituminous  coal  mines  ;  the  output  of  anthracite 
was  90,464,067  short  tons,  valued  at  175,189,392  dollars,  and  of  bituminous 
coal  144,754,163  short  tons,  valued  at  146,347,858  dollars.  The  yield  of  crude 
petroleum  was  8,248,158  barrels  (of  42  gallons),  valued  at  10,894,074  dollars. 
The  value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  the  State  was  18,010,796  dollars.  The 
output  of  iron  ore  (magnetite  and  hematite)  was  514,929  long  tons,  and  of 
pig-iron  9,581,109  long  tons,  valued  at  136,328,507  dollars.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  important  quarries,  cement  works,  and  brick  and  tile  works. 
The  output  of  such  undertakings,  in  1911,  was  as  follows  : — Granite, 
value  8,147,505  dollars;  slate,  3,431,351  dollars;  limestone,  2,688,374 
dollars  ;  sandstone,  3,025,267  dollars  ;  Portland  cement,  27,024,725  barrels 
(19,306,349  dollars);  natural  rock  cement,  196,331  barrels  (56,777  dollars)  ; 
and  sand  for  moulding,  &c.,   2,357,021   dollars;   bricks,   tiles,  pottery,  &c. 
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20,270,033  dollars.  The  output  of  coke  was  21,923,935  short  tons,  valued 
at  43,053,367  dollars.  Pittsburg,  having  abundant  supplies  of  coal,  has 
become  the  principal  iron-work  centre.  The  value  of  the  total  mineral 
output  of  Penns)'lvania  (excluding  pig-iron,  coke,  and  other  products  from 
coal)  in  1911  was  estimated  at  414,112,373  dollars. 

According  to  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1910,  there  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 27,563  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
amounting  to  2,749,005,975  dollars,  employing  94,885  salaried  officials  and 
877,543  wage-earners.  The  salaries  in  the  year  amounted  to  110,897,242 
dollars,  and  the  wages  to  455,626,790  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material 
used  was  1,582,559,988  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  2,626,742,034 
dollars. 

Statistics  of  the  more  important  industries,  or  groups  of  industries  (ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1910),  are  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Wages 

Cost  of 
material 

Value  of 
output 

Steel  works  and  rolling 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

mills     .... 

522,897,623 

126,911 

85,113,237 

329,013,421 

500,343,995 

Blast  furnaces 

194,708,463 

14,521 

9,456,714 

142,074,028 

168,578,413 

Foundry    and     machine 

work     .... 

283,556,032 

86,821 

51,306,002 

101,010,740 

210,746,257 

Leather    .... 

85,516,452 

16,532 

7,938,107 

62,266,361 

83,749,869 

Textiles    .... 

243,478,554 

139,670 

50,939,980 

159,900,334 

267,840,579 

Ry.  car  works . 

31,281,576 

7,766 

4,819,137 

19,002,225 

27,509,748 

Printing  and  publishing . 

71,452,879 

24,696 

14,335,047 

22,752,749 

70,584,179 

Slaughtering,  &c.     . 

13,504,379 

3,050 

1,986,965 

44,845,047 

51,850,936 

Petroleum  refining  . 

38,989,633 

2,900 

1,861,405 

47,440.316 

53,088,199 

Tobacco,  cigars,  &c. 

27,603,854 

33,188 

11,619,512 

20,713,423 

50,161,387 

Malt  liquors     . 

94,134,562 

7,234 

5,452,794 

12,610,097 

47,712,570 

Flour  and  grist 

21,276,534 

2,432 

1,187,505 

38,170,128 

44,782,558 

Lumber,  planing  mills,  &c. 

54,638,401 

26,873 

13,557,761 

27,314,236 

57,453,583 

Glass        .... 

58,632,212 

23,710 

13,436,405 

12,633,913 

32,817,936 

The  textile  manufactures  are  chiefly  worsted  goods,  woollens,  hosiery, 
carpets,  silk  goods,  and  cotton  goods. 

Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  tanning  substances,  is  the 
largest  leather  producing  State  in  the  Union  ;  60  per  cent,  of  the  glazed  kid 
of  the  United  States  is  made  in  Philadelphia.  In  1910  the  leather  industry 
employed  16,532  workers,  earning  a  total  wage  of  7,938,107  dollars.      In 

1910  there  were  cotton  mills  employing  16,293  workers,  earning  a  total  of 
7,034,407  dollars. 

The   total    v^alue  of  goods  imported  into  Philadelphia   during  the  year 

1911  was  80,959,935  dollars  (16,191,987^.) ;  of  goods  exported,  70,527,144 
dollars  (14,105,428Z.)  Six  steamship  lines  traded  with  the  port  ;  145 
American  vessels  of  253,432  tons  and  831  foreign  vessels  with  1,890,466 
tons  entered  ;  while  83  American  vessels  with  100,420  tons  and  780  foreign 
vessels  with  2,021,628  tons  cleared.  In  1910  the  State  contained  11,290 
miles  of  railway,  besides  4,210  miles  of  electric  railway  track. 

British  Consul  at  Philadelphia. — W.  Powell. 
There  is  also  a  Vice-Consul. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  executive  departments  of  the  State.     Harrisburg. 
Small's   Legislative    Handbook    and   Manual    of   the    State    of   Pennsylvania,   1911. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of  Philadelphia.     British  Foreign  Office.     Annual. 

London. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  earliest  settlers  in  the  region 
which  now  forms  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  were  colonists  from  Massachusetts 
who  had  been  driven  forth  on  account  of  their  non-acceptance  of  the  pre- 
vailing religious  beliefs.  The  first  of  the  settlements  was  made  in  1636  ;  and 
their  numbers  and  importance  quickly  increased,  settlers  of  every  creed  being 
Avelcomed.  In  1647  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  government  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  on  July  8,  1663,  a  charter  was  executed  recognising  the  settlers 
as  forming  a  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  of  the  English  colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  On  May  29,  1790,  the  State 
accepted  the  Federal  Constitution  and  entered  the  Union  as  one  of  the  13 
original  States.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  has  38  members,  besides  the  Governor  who 
is  ex-officio  President,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  is  cx-officio  a  Senator. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  100  members.  Every  male  citizen, 
21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  2  years,  and  is  duly  regis- 
tered, is  qualified  to  vote  for  any  State  officer. 

Governor.— Kx2cm  J.  Pothier,  1913-15  (3,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — J,  Fred  Parker. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congi'ess  by  2  Senators  and  2 
Representatives. 

The  State  is  divided  into  5  counties  and  38  cities  and  towns.  The  State 
Capital  is  Providence. 

Area,  Population,  Education.— Area  1,250  square  miles,  of  which 
nearly  200  square  miles  is  water. 


Years 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1820 
1860 
1900 
1905 
1910 

79,457 
170,668 
419,464 
470,735 
583,081 

3,602 
3,952 
9,092 
9,993 
9,529 

83,059 
174.620 
428,550 
480,082 
542,610 

76-6 
160-9 
407-0 
455-4 
508-5 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1905  the  populntion  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

iLdian 

Total 

Male 
Female    . 

230,966 
239,769 

4,106 
4,931 

308 
2 

156 
128 

235,380 
244,702 

Total 

470,735 

9,993 

310 

284 

480,082 

In  1910  there  were  270,359  males  and  272,251  females. 
The  foreign-born  numbered  153,154,  of  whom  24,431  were  English,  5,649 
Scottish,  32,629  Irish,  7,931  English  Canadian,  31,569    French  Canadian, 
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18,014  Italian,  4,463  German.  In  ]910,  178,031  were  foreign-born.  The 
chief  town  is  Providence  which  (1910)  had  a  population  of  224,326  ;  Paw- 
tucket,  51,622  ;  Woonsocket,  38,125  ;  Newport,  27,149  ;  Warwick,  26,629  ; 
Central  Falls,  22,754;  Cranston,  21,107  ;  E.  Providence,  15,808.  In  1910 
there  were  13,354  births  in  the  State,  9,298  deaths,  and  4,558  marriages. 
The  death  rate  in  cities  in  1910  was  16*7  and  in  rural  districts  18*1  per 
1,000  of  population. 

The  principal  religious  bodies  are  Catholic,  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Congregational,  and  Methodist. 

Bv  custom,  not  by  authority,  there  is  devotional  exercise  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  day  ;  but  no  formal  religious  instruction.  In  1910  the  public 
elementary  schools  had  2,137  teachers  and  75,863  enrolled  pupils  ;  22  high 
schools  had  257  teachers  and  6,174  pupils.  The  State  maintains  a  Normal 
school  with  21  teachers,  and  402  students  (1911),  and  an  Agricultural  College 
with  33  teachers  and  250  students.  The  Brown  University  at  Providence, 
founded  in  1764,  is  under  Baptist  control.  In  1911-12.it  had  100  professors 
and  teachers,  and  944  students,  male  and  female. 

Charity. — The  state  has  several  charitable  institutions,  comprising 
a  school  for  the  deaf,  a  State  Home  and  school  for  children,  a  Soldiers' 
Home,  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  a  Hospital  for  the  Insane  with  1,205 
inmates,  a  school  for  the  feeble  minded,  and  a  State  Almshouse  which  in 
1911  had  552  inmates.  There  are  also  37  benevolent  institutions,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  homes,  &c.,  provided  by  private  associations  and  religious  bodies. 

Each  town  must  support  its  own  poor  and  give  temporary  relief  to 
paupers  not  legally  settled  in  it ;  but  parents,  grandparents,  children,  and 
grandchildren  of  a  pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  Settlement  is  gained  by 
•ownership  of  real  estate  and  payment  of  taxes  on  it  for  5  consecutive  years, 
or  by  having  an  estate  of  the  yearl}^  value  of  20  dollars  and  taking  its  profits 
for  3  consecutive  years.  Pauper  children  may  be  bound  out  by  the  overseers 
of  towns  to  certain  charitable  societies.  To  bring  a  pauper  into  a  town  where 
he  has  not  a  settlement  is  punishable  by  fine  of  100  dollars.  Town  alms- 
houses are  managed  by  the  town  councils.  Paupers  with  no  settlement  in 
the  State  are  supported  in  tlie  State  almshouse. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  year  1912  the  receipts  and  payments 
were  to  the  following  amounts  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1912       .         .  145,806 

Receipts  during  1911      .         .         .         .  2,510,412 

Bank  certificates,  1911  .         .         .         .  6,595 


Total 2,662,813 

Payments  during  1912  .         .         .         .  2,456,021 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1913         .         .  206,792 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  January,  1912,  amounted  to  5,030,000 
dollars;    the    sinking    fund     to    593,310     dollars;    net     debt,     4,436,689 
dollars.     The   true    value  of  the    property  within   the    State   in    1911    was 
estimated  at : — 

Dollars 
Real  property       .         .         .         .         .         .         .     419,992,907 

Personal  property        ......     133,724,747 

Total    .         .  553,717,654 
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The  military  force  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  National  Guard,  consisting  of 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  a  naval  battalion,  and  Coast  Artillery.  The  total  strength 
in  1911  was  1,559,  of  whom  110  were  commissioned  officers. 

Production  and  Industry. -Rhode  Island  is  a  manufacturing  State. 
According  to  the  Federal  census  returns  of  manufacturing  establishments  m 
the  State  in  1909-10,  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries 
amounted  to  290,901,000  dollars  ;  the  establishments  numbered  1,951  ;  their 
T)roprietors  or  firm  members,  1,721  ;  clerks,  &c.,  7,382,  and  wage-earners, 
113  538  ;  the  materials  used  in  the  year  were  valued  at  158,192,000  dollars, 
and  the  output  at  280,344,000  dollars.  The  following  statistics  relate  to 
the  more  important  industries  : — 


Industries 


Capital 


Wage- 
earners 


Dollars 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods  .         .  168,866,620 

Cotton  goods          .         .         .         .  i  67,678,645 

Jewelry I  17,050,490 

Foundry  and  machine  work  .         .  :  27,101,221 

Silversmith  work           .         .         .  ;     P,422,115 

Silk  and  silk  t;Oods       .         .         .  l     3,495,555 

Hosiery  a- d  knit  goods         .         .  2,878,478 


Number 

24,924 

28,342 

9,511 

10,93/ 

2,294 

1,085 

1.774 


Materials 
used 


Output 


Dollars 
50,118,450 
24,356,192 
9,626,40  ' 
7,612,560 
2,574,944 
3,151,594 
2,414,662 


Dollars 

74,600,240 

50,312,597 

20,685.100 

20,611,693 

6,198,300 

4,5^4,431 

.'^,865,792 


•  The  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  with  an  average  of  7, 792  wage-earners 
and  an  output  of  13,955,700  dollars  in  1909,  rank  fifth  compared  with  other 
industries  of  the  State.  ,  n      , , 

Rhode  Island  ranks  fourth  among  the  States  m  the  production  ot  cotton 
goods,  third  in  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  sixth  in  silk  an  I  .silk  goods,  and 
and  eleventh  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  and  elastic  goods  is  also  an  important 
industry.  At  Pawtncket  during  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
established  the  first  cotton  spinning  works  in  the  United  States.  I"  1909 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  State  had  2,836,038  spindles,  consuming  112,757,027 
pounds  of  cotton  annually.  -,   ,    .,  t         i. 

Rhode  Island  has  deposits  of  graphite,  talc,  lime,  and  building  stone. 
The  mineral  output  amounted  to  1,088,475  dollars  in  1911. 

Railways.— In  1912  the  railways  within  the  State  comprised  211  miles 
of  steam  railroad  and  409  miles  of  electric  railway.  The  total  length  of 
single  track,  steam  and  electric,  was  915  miles  ;  the  net  earnings,  steam  and 
electric,  amounted  to  15,016,133-62  dollars.  ,r-      r^         i      ^ 

There  is  a  British,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Guatemalan  Vice-Oonsui  at 
Providence. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Rhode  Island  Manual.    Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State. ^  Providence. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Departments  of  State  Government.  „,     .  .• 

Arnold  (S.  A.),   History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and   Providenee  Plantations 

(1636-1790).     New  York,  1874.  ,    ,  ,      .    t^       .,  iqk«  r?; 

EartlHt  (J.  R.)  (Editor),  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  1856-65 

Field  (B.)  (Editor),  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  the  hnd  ot  tne 
Century.     3  vols.     Boston,  1902.  -,,       • ,  loo/- 

Greene  (W.  A.),  Providence  Plantations  for  250  Years.     Providence,  188b. ^  . 

Kirk  (William),  A  Modern  Gitv  :  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  its  Activities. 

Palfrei,  (J.  G.),  History  of  New  England.    5  vols.     Boston,  166o-1890. 

Richman  (Ivving  B.),  Rhode  Island:  Its  Making  and  Meaning.  1636-1683.  2  vols. 
New  York,  1902.— Rhode  Island  :  a  Study  in  Separation.     Boston,  1905- 

Staples  (W.  R.),  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Providence.     Providence,  I8ii. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  General  Assembly  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  42  members,  elected  for  four  years  (half  retiring  biennially), 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  124  members,  elected  for  two  years. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  paid  the  poll  tax  and  are 
registered  have  the  right  to  vote.  For  registration,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English,  and  to  have  paid  the  taxes,  payable  in  the  previous 
year,  on  property  in  the  State  assessed  at  300  dollars  or  more. 

South  Carolina  is  represented  in  the  United  States  Congress  by  two 
Senators  and  seven  Representatives. 

Governor.— Co]e  L.  Blease,  1913-15  (3,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — R.  M.  McCown. 

The  State  is  divided  into  42  counties. 


ine  state  is  aiviaea  into  42  counties. 

Area,  Population,   Instruction.— 

which  400  square  miles  is  water. 


Area,    30,570    square    miles,    of 


Years 

1820 
1880 
1900 
1910 


White  1 

237,440 
391,245 
557,995 
679,557 


Negro 

265,301 
604,332 
782,321 
835,843 


Total 

502,741 

995,577 
1,340,316 
1,515,400 


Per  sq.  mile 

16-7      ' 
33-0 

44-4 
49-7 


1  Including  Asiatics  and  Indians. 


In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was 


— 

White 

Negro             Asiatic            Indian      j          Total 

Male     . 
Female . 

281,147 
276,660 

383,626    '         65               57                664,895 
398  695               2                64         ;        675,421 

Total 

557,807 

782,321            67             121         |    1,340,316 

The  population  in  1910  was  made  up  of  751,842  males  and  763,558 
females,  and  included  331  Indians,  56  Chinese  and  8  Japanese.  The  foreign- 
born  population  numbered  6,054. 

Charleston  had  a  population  of  58,833  in  1910  ;  Columbia,  (Capital), 
26,319;  Greenville,  15,741  ;  Spartanburg,  17,517. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Methodist  and 
Baptist. 

School  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  but  there  are  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  illiterate  children  in  factories  or  mines.  There  are  separate 
schools  for  white  and  coloured  children.  In  1910  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  State  had  340,415  enrolled  pupils  and  6,968  teachers.  The 
public  high  schools  had  251  teachers  and  4,634  pupils.  For  the  training 
of  teachers  there  were  two  public  normal  schools  with  50  teachers  and 
605  students.  For  higher  instruction  the  State  has  two  institutions  :  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  founded  in  1805,  had  in  1910,  34  professors 
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and  387  students,  and  Clenison  Agricultural  College,  founded  in  1893,  liad 
55  professors  and  684  students  in  1910,  Other  colleges  are  Charleston  City 
College,  with  10  professors  and  75  students  ;  Allen  University  (A.M.E.)  with 
19  professors  and  685  students;  Erskine  College  (A.  R.  Presb.)  with  12 
l^rofessors  and  193  students  ;  Wofford  College  (M.  E.  So.)  with  18  professors 
and  472  students.  There  are  several  smaller  denominational  colleges, 
and  also  8  colleges  for  women.  There  is  also  a  college  for  coloured  youths, 
a  military  academy,  and  a  normal  and  industrial  college. 

Charity. — The  State  maintains  several  charitable  institutions,  including 
an  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and  an  Asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
There  are  besides  9  orphanages,  10  hospitals,  and  10  homes  for  adults  and 
children,  maintained  mainly  by  private  charity.  For  poor-relief  the  cities  of 
Charleston  and  Columbia  have  their  own  overseers  ;  elsewhere  the  county 
commissioners  are  the  overseers,  and  take  charge  of  the  poorhouse.  Legal 
settlement  is  acquired  by  three  years'  residence  ;  paupers  are  sent  to  the 
county  where  they  have  a  settlement. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  recei^jts  and  expenditure  in  1912,  including 
loans,  transfers,  &c.,  were  to  the  following  amounts : — 

Dollars. 
Balance,  December  31,  1911         .         .         .         .  725,356 

Receipts  in  1912 3,246,676 


Total 3,972,032 

Expenditure  in  1912 3,205,816 


Balance,  December  31,  1912     ....  766,216 

On  December  31,  1912,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  6,529,645 
dollars.  The  assessed  valuation  in  1908  was:  real  property,  134,536,251 
dollars  ;  personal  ];)roperty,  136,831,705  dollars  ;  total,  271,367,956  dollars. 

The  true  value  of  all  property  within  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated 
at : — 

Dollars. 

Real  property 252,766,767 

Personal  property     .         .         .         .         .         .         333,086,455 

Total 585,853,222 

The  Militia,  or  Volunteer  State  Troops,  with  their  headquarters  at 
Columbia,  consist  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  ;  total  strength  (1909) 
1,751  men  and  180  officers.  The  total  available  strength  (unorganised)  is 
100,000.     The  naval  militia  contains  21  officers  and  185  men. 

Production  and  Industry- — South  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  State, 
containing  in  1910, 176,434  farms,  more  than  half  of  which  were  negro  farms. 
The  farm  area  covered  13,512,028  acres,  6,097,999  acres  being  improved 
land.  About  68  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  woodland.  The  chief 
cereal  crops  are  wheat,  727,000  bushels  in  1912  ;  maize,  34,278,000  bushels  in 
1912  ;  oats,  and  rice,  of  which  200,000  bushels  were  produced  in  1912.  Of 
greater  importance  is  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  under  which  in  1909  were 
2,492,000  acres,  yielding   1,164,309  bales    of  upland  cotton ;  in  1910,   the 
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produce  was  1,240,540  bales  ;  iii  1911,  1,648,712  bales,  and  in  1912,  1,184,000 
(estimate).  Under  tobacco  in  1912  were  35,000  acres,  yielding  24,500,000 
pounds,  valued  at  2,670,000  dollars.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  of  no 
great  importance. 

The  State  has  active  fisheries,  mainly  oysters,  Avhiting,  shad,  and 
sea-bass. 

The  minerals  Avorked  are  phosphate  rock  (169,156  long  tons,  valued  at 
673,156  dollars  in  1911),  granite  (336,467  dollars),  clay  products  (669,794 
dollars),  gold  972  tine  ounces  ^^20,100  dollars),  silver,  manganese,  iron  ore, 
lime,  and  monazite  in  small  quantities.  The  value  of  tlir;  total  mineral 
output  (including  coal  products,  sand,  &c.)  was  1,804  dollars  in  1911. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  in  1910  had  a  total  capital  of 
173,221,000  dollars  ;  the  establishments  numbered  1,854  ;  their  proprietors 
and  firm  members,  1,737  ;  their  clerks,  &c.,  3,257,  and  wage-earners,  73,046. 
The  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  66,351,000  dollars,  and  the  outjjut  at 
113,236,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  chief  industries  for  1910  are  as 
follows  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage-           Material 
earners              used 

Output 

Cotton  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products  . 
Cotton-seed  and  oil-cako 

Fertilisers 1 

Gas 1 

Dollars 

125,549,000 
15,010,000 

6,880,000 
11,857,000 

1,431,000 

Number          Dollars 

45,454          41,303,000 

14,604       '.     3,981,000 

1,765       '      8,720,000 

1,851             5,629,000 

127               114,000 

1 

Dollars 

65,930,000 

13,141,000 

10,903,000 

9,025,000 

334,000 

There  are  also  works  for  making  and  repairing  carriages,  waggons,  cars, 
<&c.,  flour  and  grist  mills,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  and  turpentine  and 
rosin  works.  The  turpentine  and  rosin  industries,  formerly  prosperous,  are 
now  losing  ground  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  suitaljle  timber. 

The  chief  port  is  Charleston,  from  which  in  1911,  the  exports  were 
valued  at  10,830,418  dollars  (2,256,336^.),  and  into  which  the  imports 
amounted  to  6,433,513  dollars  (1,340, 315^.)  Harbour  improvements  at 
Charleston,  almost  completed,  are  the  dredging  of  the  channel  to  the  Naval 
Station  and  dry  dock  4  miles  up  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  a  large 
coaling  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 

In  1910  the  length  of  railway  in  the  State  was  3,441  miles,  and  140  miles 
of  electric  railway. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Charleston. 


Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Administrative  Departments  of  the  State. 
Ravenel  Mrs.  St.  J.),  Charleston;  The  Place  and  the  People.    New  York  and  London, 
1906. 
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Government.— Full  rights  of  suffrage  are  enjoyed  by  all  male  persons 
over  21  years  of  age  who  are,  or  who  propose  to  become,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  Avho  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  one  year, 
in  South  Dakota  for  six  months,  in  the  county  for  thirty  days,  and  m 
the  election  precinct  for  ten  days,  immediately  preceding  any  election._ 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  ; 
but  to  the  people  is  reserved  the  right  that  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  may  (1)  propose  measures  Avhich  the  legislature  shall  enact  and  submit 
to  a  vote  of  the  general  body  of  electors  ;  (2)  demand  a  referendum  in  respect 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature,  before  such  laws  take  effect,  save  in  cases  of 
urgency.  The  Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  25  and  not  more  than  45 
members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  not  less  than  75,  nor  more 
than  135  members. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  direct  vote  oi 
the  people,  at  the  first  general  election  after  such  amendments  have  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House  of  the  legislature. 
A  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  must  be  summoned  if  pro- 
posed by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House,  and  sanctioned  by 
a  majority  of  those  voting  at  the  next  general  election. 

Governor.— Yrsiiik  M.  Rryne  (3,000  dollars) 

Secretary  of  State.  — Frank  Glasner. 

The  State  sends  two  Senators  and  three  Representatives  to  the  Federal 
Congress.  For  purposes  of  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  60 
counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships  and  municipal  corporations. 
The  State  Capital  is  Pierre. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Land  area,  76,850  square  miles, 
and  its  population  was  in  1880,  98,268  ;  in  1890,  328,808  ;  in  1900,  401,570  ; 
1905,  455,185;  1910,  583,888  (317,101  males  and  266,787  females).  The 
density  of  population  ia  1910  was  7-6  per  sq.  mile.  It  included  100,628 
foreign  born  :  817  negroes,  19,137  Indians,  120  Chinese,  and  43  Japanese. 
In  1900  the  population  was  as  follows  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

9,803 
10,422 

Total 

Male     . 
Female 

'  205,938 
174,776 

272 
193 

465 

151 
15 

216,164 
185,406 

Total    . 

380,714 

166 

20,225 

401,570 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  State  in  June,  1910,  was  ; 
Sioux  Falls,  14,094;  Lead,  8,392;  Aberdeen,  10,753;  Deadwood,  3,653; 
Mitchell,  6,515;  Watertown,  7,010;  Yankton,  3,787.  In  1906  the  death 
rate  in  cities  was  9-5;  in  rural  districts  8*8  per  1,000  of  population. 
There  are  about  18,000  Indians  and  about  500  negroes.  South  Dakota  has 
mostly  been  settled  from  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  and  from 
Northern  Europe.     About  one-sixth  of  the  population  is  foreign-born. 

The  religious  bodies  with  most  numerous  adherents  are,  in  their  order, 
Roman   Catholic,     Lutheran,     Methodist,    Congregational,   and    Protestant 

ir.piscopal.  />  ^    oi  f 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  are  free  to  all  from  6  to  21  years  ol 
age.  Between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  attendance  at  a  public  day  school  is 
compulsory  on  all  not  otherwise  taught,  for  at  least  12  weeks  m  the  yea,r, 
8  of  which  must  be  consecutive.     In  the  elementary  public  schools  in  1911 
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the  re-mistered  number  of  scholars  133,203,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
5,284.  ^142  secondary  schools  m  the  State  in  1910,  had  491  teachers  and 
l',  360  pupils.  State  educational  institutions  were  four  Normal  Schools  with 
102  instructors  and  1,047  students;  a  School  of  Mines  with  12  instructors 
and  89  students  ;  an  Agricultural  College  with  57  instructors  and  731 
students  ;  and  a  University  with  57  instructors  and  425  students.  In 
addition  the  State  maintains  schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  Mutes,  and 
the  Feeble  Minded,  as  well  as  a  Reform  School.  Colleges  under  sectarian 
control  are  Huron  College  (Presb.)  with  24  professors  and  329  students, 
Dakota  Wesley  an  University  with  27  professors  and  429  students,  Yankton 
College  (Cong.)  with  23  professors  and  362  students.  There  are  several 
smaller  colleges.  Day  (elementary)  and  Boarding  (higher)  Indian  Schools 
are  maintained  by  the  State,  and  there  are  also  various  denominational 
schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  there  are  (exclusive  of  almshouses  and 
establishments  for  imbeciles,  &c.)  13  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which 
have  been  provided  by  private  charity  or  by  religious  bodies.  They  comprise 
eight  hospitals,  two  orphanages,  a  home  for  adults,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  and 
aiK)ther  for  the  blind.  County  commissioners  are  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
care  for  the  indigent  who  have  a  lawful  settlement  in  their  county,  gained  by 
90  (lays  residence.  Paupers  refused  relief  have  an  appeal  to  the  county 
circuit  court  judge.  There  is  a  penalty  for  sending  paupers  out  of  their 
county  of  settlement,  and  for  bringing  them  into  a  county  where  they  have 
no  settlement.  The  county  commissioners,  authorised  by  the  voters  at  a 
special  election,  may  establish  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  or  several  counties  may 
combine  for  the  purpose.  Where  no  poorhouse  exists  paupers  may  be 
supported  by  contract  for  a  year.  In  1906,  228  paupers  were  wholly  and  483 
partly  maintained  by  counties  at  a  cost  of  73,659  dollars. 

Finance,  Defence.— For  the  year  ended  June   30,  1912,  the  receipts 

and  disbursements  were  : — 

Dollars 

Balance  on  .Tune  30,  1911 421,150 

Receipts  for  1911-12 3,779,652 

Total 4,200,808 

Disbursements  for  1911-12 3,208,519 

Balance  on  June  30,  1912 992,289 

The  assessed  value  (25  to  33  per  cent,  of  actual  value)  of  all  property  in  the 
State  in  1908  was  283,696,258  dollars.  In  1911  there  was  a  debt  of 
370,153  dollars  outstandhig.  The  Constitution  limits  the  debt  of  the  State 
to  100,000  dollars  over  and  above  the  debt  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
assumed  by  the  State  at  its  foundation.  The  true  value  of  all  the  property 
within  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  at  :— 

Dollars 

Real  property 381,435,856 

Personal  property 298,405,083 

Total 679,840,939 

There  is  a  State  militia,  consisting,  with  certain  exemptions,  of  all  able- 
bodied  male  persons  residing  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 
years.  In  1909  there  were  on  the  active  list  73  officers  and  707  men 
enrolled. 
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Production  and  Industry.— Of  a  total  land  area  of  49,184,000  acres, 
12,908,977  acres  are  included  in  Indian  reservations,  and  in  1911  about 
7,000,000  acres  remained  vacant.  With  the  exception  of  scattered  fringes 
of  timber  along  the  water-courses  and  the  planted  groves  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  only  forest  area  is  in  the  Black  Hills.  In  1910  there  were 
77,644  farms,  with  an  acreage  of  26,016,892,  of  which  15,827,208  acres  were 
improved.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1912  amounted  to  52,185,000  bushels; 
corn,  76,347,000  bushels  ;  oats,  52,390,000  bushels  ;  barley,  23,062,000 
bushels.  Rye  and  flax  are  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  the  latter 
yielding  5,323,000  bushels  of  seed  in  1912.  Hay,  fruit  and  vegetables 
(particularly  potatoes),  dairy  and  creamery  produce,  eggs  and  poultry,  are 
important.  The  live-stock  within  the  State  in  1910  consisted  of  656,000 
milk  cows  and  1,341,000  other  cattle,  805,000  hogs,  829,000  sheep,  612,000 
horses,  and  10,000  mules.  From  650,000  sheep  in  1911  the  wool  clip 
amounted  to  3,543,750   pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  737,100  dollars. 

The  mineral  products  in  1911  were  chiefly  gold,  359,402  fine  oz.,  valued 
at  7,429,500  dollars;  silver,  200,300  fine  oz.,  valued  at  108,200  dollars; 
copper,  lead,  stone  of  various  sorts,  and  clay  products,  the  total  ndneral 
output  for  1911  being  of  the  value  of  8,037,372  dollars. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  ai'e  the  making  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  and  flour  and  grist  milling.  In  1910  there  were 
1,020  industrial  establishments,  employing  3,602  wage-earners,  and  having  a 
capital  of  13,018,000  dollars;  the  cost  of  materials  being  11,476,000  dollars 
and  the  value  of  the  output  17,870,000  dollars.  The  following  table  gives 
statistics  of  the  chief  groups  of  industries  in  1910  :— 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Number 
285 
139 
451 

825 

Material 
used 

Output 

Flour  and  grist  milling     . 
Dairy  work         .... 
Lumber  and  timber  . 
Printing 

Dollars 

2,873,000 

633,000 

941,000 

2,159,000 

Dollars 

5,336,000 

2,308,000 

349,000 

456,000 

Dollars 
6,208,000 
2,686,000 

945,000 
1,976,000 

In  1911  there  were  in  the  State  3,951  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  14,586 
miles  of  telephone  line  (20,723  miles  of  wire).  In  1911  the  steam  railways 
of  the  State  were  4,190-54  miles  in  length.  The  chief  railways  are  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  and  North-Western. 

Works  of  Reference. 


The  State  Constitution.   .Annual  Report  of  the  State  Auditor,  1904. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1903-4. 

Annual  Review  of  the  Progress  of  South  Dakota  for  1904.  State  Historical  Society , 

Department  of  Historical  Collections.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Peterson's  Historical  Atlas  of  South  Dakota. 

Robinson's  Brief  History  of  South  Dakota. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  General  Assembly  consists  ol 
a  Senate  of  33  members  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  98  members  elected  also  for  two  years. 

No  clergyman  of  any  denomination  is  eligible  to  either  House.  Qualified 
as  electors  are  (with  the  usual  excei^tions)  all  male  citizens  Avho  have  resided 
in  the  State  12  months  and  in  the  county  six  months  next  before  the  election 
and  have  paid  the  poll-tax. 

Tennessee  is  represented  in  Congress  by  tAvo  Senators  and  ten  Represen- 
tatives. 

Gover7ior.—Beu  W.  Hooper,  1913-15  (7,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State.— H.  W.  Goodloe. 

The  State  is  divided  into  96  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Nashville. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction— Area,  42,050  stpiare  miles  (300 

square  miles  water). 


Years 

Population                  \ 

Years 

1                Population 

1 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

1,109,801 
1,542,359 

26-6     1 
36-9 

1900 
1910 

2,020,616 

2,184,789 

1 

48-4 
52-4 

In  1910  the  population  included  1,103,491  males  and  1,081,298  females. 
Of  the  total,  18,460  were  of  foreign  birth  ;  473,088  were  negroes,  216 
Indians,  43  Chinese  and  8  Japanese. 

In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

77      ! 
2 

79 

1 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female 

782,702 
757,484 

238,388 
241,855 

57 

51 

1,021,224 
999,392 

Total 

.       1,540,186 

480,243 

108 

2,020,616 

The  foreign-born  numbered  (in  1900)  17,746,  of  whom  4,569  were 
German,  3,372  Irish,  and  2,027  English.  The  cities,  Avith  population  in 
1910,  are  Memphis,  131,105  ;  Nashville  (capital),  110,364  ;  Knoxville, 
36,346  ;  Chattanooga,  44,604;  Jackson,  15,779  ;  Clarksville,  18,548. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  Church  membership  in  the  State  are  Baptist, 
and  33  per  cent.  Methodist ;  Presbyterians  and  Disciples  of  Christ  rank 
next;  and  then  Roman  Catholics. 

In  several  counties  school  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  throughout  the 
State  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  workshops, 
factories,  or  miues,  is  illegal.  There  are  separate  schools  for  AAdiite  and  for 
coloured  children.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  521,753 
enrolled  pupils  with  10,286  teachers.  99  public  high  schools  had  317 
teachers  and  7,362  pupils.  There  is  in  the  State  a  public  normal  school 
AA'ith  27  teachers  and  495  pupils  in  1910.  Higher  education  is  provided  in 
22  universities  and  colleges,  the  more  important  of  which  are  : — 
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Begun 

Institutions 

Professors  ]  Students 

1867 
1794 
1866 
1875 
1851 
1842 
1882 
1868 

Univ.  of  Chattanooga  (M.E.) 
Univ.  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville  (State)    . 
Fisk  Univ.  at  Nashville  (Cong.)  . 
Vanderbilt  Univ.  at  Nashville  (M.E.So.)    . 
Carson  and  Newman  Coll.,  Jefferson  (Bapt.) 
Cumberland  Univ.  (Presb.) .... 
Christian  Bros.  Coll.,  Memphis  (R.C.) 
Univ.  ofthe  South,  Sewanee(P.E.)     . 

55                026 

108  867 
22                 360 

120  :  98S 
13  i  4(J4 
19  I  271 
25  314 
44                 470 

Tliere  are  also  7  colleges  for  women,  8  commercial  schools,  a  manual 
training  school  within  the  State,  and  2  colleges  for  coloured  students. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  there  are  (exclusive  of  almshouses  and 
establishments  for  imbeciles,  &c.)  49  benevolent  institutions,  comprising  13 
hospitals,  one  dispensary,  18  orphanages,  14  homes  for  adults  and  children, 
an  institution  for  the  deaf,  and  another  for  the  blind.  Of  these  institutions 
36  have  been  provided  by  private  or  ecclesiastical  charity.  County  Com- 
missioners of  the  poor  have  supervision  ofthe  county  poor  asylum  and  farm, 
admission  to  which  must  be  preceded  by  12  months'  residence  in  the  county. 
The  county  court  may  let  out  the  support  of  the  poor  with  use  of  the  asylum 
for  three  years,  or  contract  for  the  support  of  the  poor  for  a  year,  or  make  an 
annual  allowance  to  the  indigent. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  fiscal  period  ending  December  20,  1912, 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  :  — 

Dollars 
Balance  Dec.  20,  ]  910     .         .         .  317,269 

Receipts,  1910-12  ....         8,735,068 


Total    . 
Disbursements,  1910-12 

Balance,  Dec.  20,  1912 


9,052,337 

8,267,217 

785,120 


The  bonded  debt  (including  old  bonds  unfunded)  on  December  20,  1912, 
amounted  to  15,218,000  dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  property  (1909)  was 
including  real  and  personal  property,  559,000,000  dollars.  The  true  value 
of  all  property  within  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  at : — 


Real  property  . 
Personal  property 

Total     . 


Dollars 
557,504,977 
546,719,002 

1,104,323,979 


The  militia,  called  the  National  Guard  of  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at 
Nashville,  consists  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  of  a  total  strength  of 
122  officers  and  1,431  men  in  1909. 

Production  and  Industry.— in  1910  there  were  246,012  farms  in  the 
State  with  an  acreage  of  20,041,657  of  which  10,890,484  acres  was  improved 
land.  The  most  important  crop  is  maize,*  amounting  in  1912  to  88,298,000 
bushels.  The  wheat  yield  was  7,077,000  bushels.  Oats,  hay,  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  pease,  sorghum,  and  other  products  are  grown,  the  physical 
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conditions  permitting  a  great  diversity  of  crops.  Peanuts  are  groAvn  in  tlie 
Tennessee  valley.  The  cotton  crop  lor  1909  covered  735,000  acres,  and  yielded 
253,397  bales  ;  in  1910  the  yield  Avas  337,596  bales  ;  in  1911,  449,737  bales, 
and  the  estimated  yield  for  1912,  854, 000  bales.  The  tobacco  crop  (1912)  from 
110,000  acres  was  72,600,000  pounds,  valued  at  5,155,000  dollars.  Fruit- 
trees  and  small  fruits  (notably  strawberries)  are  cultivated.  There  are 
important  forest  products  from  about  27,300  square  miles  of  woodland. 
Stock-raising  in  the  State  is  falling  off.  In  1910  the  farm  animals  consisted 
of  324,000  horses,  290,000  mules,  321,000  milk  cows,  565,000  other  cattle, 
347,000  sheep,  and  1,264,000  swine. 

The  coal-fields  of  Tennessee  have  an  area  of  about  4,400  square  miles. 
The  coal  output  in  1910  was  6,433,156  short  tons,  valued  at  7,209,734 
dollars.  Petroleum  also  is  obtained.  Pig-iron  was  obtained  in  1910  to  the 
amount  of  297,594  long  tons  (value  3,439,644  dollars).  Copper  was  produced  to 
the  amount  of  18, 965, 143  pounds,  valued  at  2,370,643  dollars  in  1911.  The  zinc 
output  was  1,000  sliort  tons  (114,000  dollars).  Other  products  were  gold, 
576  fine  ounces,  valued  at  11,900  dollars  ;  phosphate  rock,  431,566  long 
tons,  valued  at  1,688,267  dollars;  sandstone,  marble,  and  limestone,  to 
the  value  of  1,498,798  dollars.  Clay  products  amounted  to  the  value  of 
1,385,100  dollars.  Including  the  value  of  iron-ore,  and  of  some  products 
from  coal,  but  not  pig-iron,  the  mineral  output  of  the  State  amounted  to 
the  value  of  17,902,451  dollars  in  1911. 

The  manufacturing  industries  include  iron  and  steel  working,  but  are 
mainly  concerned  Avitli  agricultural  products.  Flour-milling,  lumbering,  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  the  lU'eparatioii  of  leather  and  of 
tobacco  are  progressing.  There  are  also  textile  manufactures.  According  to 
the  results  of  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1910,  there  Avere  in  the  State, 
4,609  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  167,924,000 
dollars,  employing  8,417  salaried  officials  and  73,840  wage-earners.  The 
salaries  paid  in  a  year  an)ounted  to  9,186,000  dollars,  and  the  Avages  to 
28,252,000  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  materials  used  amounted  to  104,016,000 
dollars  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  estimated  at  180,217,000  dollars. 
The  folloAving  are  the  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  in  1910  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage 
earners 

Cost  of 
material 

Value  of 
Output. 

Foundries 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 
Iron  and  steel  blast  furnaces  . 
Lumber  and  timber 
Leather    

Dollars 
9,253,000 
9,370,000 
7,122,000 
30,159,000 
3,504,000 

Numbers 

4,041 

422 

1,143 

22,389 

395 

Dollars 

4,560.000 

357,000 

3,3S1,000 

13,641,000 

1,994,000 

Dollars 
9,190,000 
1,282,000 
4,653,000 
30,457,000 
2,530,000 

The  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers  are  natural  AvaterAvays,  and  the  State 
contains  (1910)  3,815  miles  of  steam  railAA^ay,  besides  362  miles  of  electric 
raihvay. 

Books  of  Reference, 

The  Reports  of  the  various  ExecutiA'e  Departments  of  the  State. 
Karns  (T.),  Civil  GoA'ernment  of  Tennessee.     Philadelphia,  1897 
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TEXAS. 

In  1836  Texas  declared  its  independence  of  Mexico,  and  after  maintaining 
an  independent  existence,  as  the  llepublic  of  Texas,  for  10  years,  it  was  in 
1845  received  as  a  State  into  the  American  Union. 

Government. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  31  members 
elected  for  four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and 
a  House  of  Rcj)resentatives  of  142  members  elected  for  two  years.  Qualified 
electors  are  all  male  citizens  (and  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  citizens)  resident  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  district  or 
county  six  months  next  before  the  election,  but  persons  subject  to  the 
poll-tax  must  have  ])aid  their  tax  prior  to  February  1  of  the  year  in  whicli 
they  desire  to  vote. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  18  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor.— 0.  B.  Colquitt,  1913-15  (4.000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — C.  C.  McDonald. 

The  State  is  divided  into  246  counties.     Tlie  State  Capital  is  Austin. 


Area,    Population,    Instruction.- 

cluding  3,498  square  miles  of  water). 


-Area,  265,896  square  miles   (in- 


Years                 Population 

Per 

sq.  mile     ' 

Years 

1900 
1910 

Population 

Per 

sq.  mile 

1880              1,591,749 
1890              2,235,523 

6-1        i 
8-5       ' 

3,048,710 
3,896,542 

11  6 

14-8 

In  1910  the  population  included  2,017,612  males,  1,878,930  females; 
240,012  foreign  born,  690,020  negroes,  702  Indians,  575  Chinese,  and  341 
Japanese. 

In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


—                         White 

Negro 

•    Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    .     . 
Female 

1,267,670 
1,158,999 

310,135 

310,587 

832 

17 

263 

207 

1,578,900 
1,469,810 

Total     . 

2,426,669 

620,722 

849 

470 

3,048,710 

Of  the  total  number  (1900)  179,357  were  foreign-born,  71,062  being 
Mexican,  48,295  German,  9,204  Bohemian,  and  8,213  English.  The  largest 
cities  of  the  State  with  i:)opulation  in  1910  are  San  Antonio,  96,614 ; 
Houston,  78,800  ;  Dallas,  92,104  ;  Galveston,  36,981  ;  Fort  Worth,  73,312  ; 
Austin,  29,860;  El  Paso,  39,279;  Waco,  26,425;  Beaumont,  20,640;  Laredo, 
14,855;  Denison,   13,632;  Sherman,  12,412. 

The  largest  religious  bodies  are  the  Baptist  and  Methodist,  other  important 
denominations  being  Catholic,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterian,  and  Episco- 
palian, 

The  employment  of  illiterate  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  factories, 
&;c.,  is  illegal.  Separate  schools  are  provided  for  white  and  coloured  children. 
Jn  1909-10  the  public  elementary  schools  had  20,878  teachers  and  821,631 
enrolled  pupils;  1908,  364  high  schools  had  1,079  teachers  and  24,569 
pupils.  The  State  has  four  public  normal  schools  v/ith,  in  1910-11,  85 
teachers  and  2,510  students.  For  superior  instruction  there  are  numerous 
institutions. 
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Founded 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1885 

St.  Edward's  Coll.,  Austin 

R.C. 

15 

115 

1883 

Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin 

State 

170 

1,939 

1890 

Howard  Payne  Coll 

Bapt. 

1(1 

353 

1876 

Agr.  and  Meeh.  Coll 

State 

60 

1,082 

1881 

Fort  Worth  Univ 

M.E. 

83 

809 

1891 

Polytechnic  Coll 

M.E.  So. 

25 

441 

1873 

S.W.  Univ 

M.E.  So. 

51 

son 

1873 

Texas  Criristian  Univ 

Chr. 

22 

370 

1845 

Baylor  Univ.,  Waco  .        .        .        .        . 

Bapt. 

77 

079 

1SG9 

Trinity  Univ.,  Waxahachie 

Presb. 

11 

227 

1003 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

State 

23 

271 

The  Prairie  View  State  College  (Normal  and  Industrial)  for  coloured 
youths  had  36  professors  and  1,112  students  in  1910-11. 

Charity. — A]>art  from  almshouses  and  establishments  for  the  insane 
tliere  are  within  the  State  76  benevolent  institutions,  14  of  whicii  are  public, 
tlie  rest  being  provided  by  private  charity,  and  by  religious  bodies.  They 
comprise  31  hospitals  (one  federal,  six  municipal),  a  dispensary,  17  orphan- 
ages, 24  liomes  for  adults  and  children,  and  three  State  schools  for  the  deaf 
or  blind.  The  County  Commissioners  provide  for  the  poor  resident  in 
their  counties,  and  have  the  management   of  the  almshouses. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  General 
Fund  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1912,  were  : — 

Dollars 

Balance,  Aug.  31,  1911 413,12-1 

Receipts,  1911-12 9,619,697 


Total    . 
Disbursements,  1911-12 

Balance,  Aug.  31,  1912 


10,032,821 
9,602,388 

430,433 


The  bonded  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  3,977,500  dollars.  The  bonds  are 
held  mostly  by  State  educational  and  charitable  funds.  In  1910  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  j)roperty  was  2,388,500,124  dollars. 

The  Organised  Militia  or  Texas  National  Guard  consists  of  four  troops 
of  cavalry,  a  battery  of  field  artillery,  and  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
having  a  total  strength  in  1910  of  216  officers  and  2,513  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Texas  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  States  of  the  Union.  In  1910  it  had  417,770  farms  with 
an  area  of  112,435,067  acres  of  farmland,  of  Avhich  27,360,666  acres  was 
improved  land.  In  the  arid  region  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  an  area  of 
160,000  acres  is  to  be  reclaimed  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act.  The 
chief  crops  in  1912  were  (in  bushels)  maize,  153,300,000  ;  wheat,  11,025,000  ; 
oats,  31,140,000;  rice  9,429,000;  potatoes,  3,276,000.  The  yield  of 
cotton  in  1910  covered  10,060,000  acres,  and  yielded  3,072,932  bales. 
In  1911,  the  yield  was  4,256,427  bales  and  the  estimated  yield  for  1912, 
4,850,000  bales.  Other  products  are  tobacco  (140,000  pounds  in  1912), 
cane-sugar  (10,000  pounds  in  1909-10),  sorghum,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
(especially  peaches).  The  State  has  a  very  great  live-stock  industry ;  in 
19l0.it  contained  1,-369,000   horses,  702,000   mules,  1,137,000  milk  cows, 
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7,131,000  other  cattle,  1,909,000  sheep,  and  3,205,000  swiue.  The  wool  clip 
in  1911  amounted  to  9,450,000  pounds  of  wool,  value  1,621,620  dollars. 

There  are  valuable  forests  in  Eastern  Texas  yielding  yellow  pine.  The 
State  has  excellent  oyster  and  other  fisheries. 

The  coal  mines  of  Texas  in  1911  yielded  an  output  of  1,974,593  short 
tons,  valued  at  3,273,288  dollars.  The  production  of  petroleum  was 
9,526,474  barrels  (of  42  gallons),  valued  at  6,554,552  dollars.  Quick- 
silver was  produced  to  the  amount  of  3,320  flasks  of  75  pounds,  valued 
at  154,413  dollars,  being  20  per  cent,  of  total  production  of  United 
States  during  1910.  Other  minerals  worked  were  salt  (385,200  barrels, 
valued  at  279,537  dollars),  cement,  gypsum,  granite,  sandstone,,  lime- 
stone. The  clay  j^roducts  (chiefly  bricks)  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2,659,919  dollars.  The  value  of  the  mineral  output  (including  some 
gold  and  silver,  coal  products,  cement,  asphalt,  lead,  zinc,  sulphur,  and 
phosphates)  amounted  in  1911  to  18,817,304  dollars. 

In  1910  there  were  in  the  State  4,588  manufacturing  establishments  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  216,876,000  dollars,  9,849  salaried  officers,  and  70,230 
wage-earners.  The  cost  of  material  used  in  the  year  was  178,179,000  dollars, 
and  the  value  of  the  output  was  272,896,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  some 
industries  (1910  census)  are  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Cost  of 
Material 

Value  of 
Output 

Flour  and  grist 
Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake 
Lumber  and  timber 
Slaughtering  and  packing 
Railway  cars,  &c,     . 
Foundry  and  machine  work 
Rice  cleaning,  &c.    . 
Brewing    .... 

Dollars 

13,219,000 

21,506,000 

45,552,000 

12,438,000 

9,362,000 

8,241,000 

3,820,000 

7,027,000 

Number 
1,216 

3,073 

23,578 

3,639 

9,782 

2,925 

430 

765 

Dollars 

28,657,000 

23,439,000 

11,004,000 

37,410,000 

5,546,000 

3,859,000 

7,122,000 

1,695,000 

Dollars 

32,485,000 

29,916  OOU 

32,201,000 

42,530,000 

13,359,000 

8,068,000 

8,142,000 

6,464,000 

Other  important  industries  are  printing  and  publishing  (aggregate  output 
11,587,000  dollars  in  1910),  bakery  and  confectionery,  planing-mill  work, 
cotton  manufactures,  copper-work,  ice  manufacture,  and  lead  smelting  and 
refining. 

A  large  trade  pas^ses  through  the  port  of  Galveston,  where  in  1911 
the  imports  from  abroad  were  valued  at  773,019Z.  and  the  exports 
to  foreign  countries  at  41,094,407/.  The  exports  comprise  cotton,  grain, 
flour,  meat  products,  &c.,  the  produce  of  many  States  and  Territories. 
Galveston  is  by  far  the  most  important  outlet  for  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  commercial  port  it  is  now  second  only  to  New  York. 
The  harbour  channel  is  being  deepened.  Wharves  are  being  extended  and 
piers  built  providing  space  for  new  warehouses.  A  permanent  causeway  is 
being  built  to  connect  Galveston  with  the  mainland.  The  level  of  the  town 
has  been  raised  so  as  to  protect  it  from  storms.  The  United  States  has 
constructed  an  immigration  station  at  a  cost  of  70,000  dollars.  The  rail- 
ways in  the  State  (June  30,  1910)  have  a  length  of  13,819  miles.  The 
principal  lines  are  the  Soiithern  Pacific,  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  the  Colorado 
Southern.  Piailway  construction  is  actively  proceeding.  There  are  550  miles 
of  electric  railway  track.  The  long  coast  line  with  its  good  harbours 
facilitates  traffic  by  sea. 

British  Consul  at  Galveston. — Alexander  Spencer  Perceval. 

There  is  also  a  vice-consul  at  Galvescon. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Administrative  Departments  of  the  State. 

Census  Bulletin,  No.  48,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905.     "Washington,  100r>. 

Annual  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Texas  in  "Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports." 
London. 

Texas  Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide,  1911,  published  by  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Gannett  (H.),  Gazetteer  of  Texas.     2nd  Ed.     Washington,  D.C.,  1904. 

Garrison  {Gr.  v.),  Texas.    In  '  American  Commonwealths '  Series.     Boston,  Mass.,  1903. 

Simonds  (F.  W.),  The  Geo^'raphy  of  Texas.     Boston,  Mass.,  1905. 

Wooten  (D.  G.)  (editor),  A  Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  1(385-1897.  2  vols.  Dallas 
Xexas,  1898. 

UTAH. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Utah,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  during  the  Mexican  war,  was,  in  1847,  settled  by 
Mormons,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  organised  as  a  Territory.  It  was  admitted 
as  a    State    into    the   Union   in    1896. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  ;  but 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the  initiation  of  any  desired  legislation  by  the 
legal  voters  or  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  determined  by  laAV,  and  such 
voters  may  require  any  law  passed  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  of  the  Legislature  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  before 
coming  into  effect. 

The  Senate  (in  part  renewed  every  two  years)  consists  of  18  members, 
elected  for  four  years  ;  the  House  or  Representatives  has  46  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Qualified  as  electors  are  all  citizens,  male  or  female, 
who,  not  being  idiots,  insane,  or  criminals,  have  resided  one  year  m  the  State, 
four  months  in  the  county,  and  60  days  in  the  precinct  in  Avliich  the  election 
is  held. 

Governor. —V^illiam  Spry,  1913-17  (6,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  State. — D.  Mattson. 

There  are  27  counties  in  the  State.      The  Capital  is  Salt  Lake  Cit5^ 

Area,    Population,    Instruction.— Area,   84,928  square   miles,  of 

which  2,601  square  miles  is  water.  The  population  in  1900  numbered 
276,749,  of  whom  2,623  were  Indian,  672  Negro,  572  Chinese,  and  417 
Japanese.  There  were  53,777  foreign-born,  of  whom  English  and  Scandi- 
navians were  the  most  numerous. 


Years 

Pop. 

Per  sq.  mile 

Years 

Pop.             Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

143,963 

207,905 

1-8 
2-6 

1900 
1910 

276,749 
373,351 

3-4 

4-5 

The  population  is  largely  confined  to  irrigated  regions  and  mining  districts. 
In  1910  it  included  196,857  males  and  176,494  females;  63,404  were  of 
foreign  birth,  1,148  were  Negroes,  3,123  Indians,  .373  Chinese,  and  2,105 
Japanese.  In  1909,  2,752  immigrants  arriving  at  United  States  ports  gave 
Utah  as  their  destination.  Of  these  1,381  were  Anglo-Saxon,  632  Latin, 
172  Slav,  ;-'88  Greeks,  and  the  179  others  were  Jews,  Mongolians,  or 
cosmopolitan. 

The  largest  city  is  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  population  of  92,777  in 
1910.     Ogdenin  1910  had  25,580  inhabitants. 

Latter  day  Saints  form  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  Church  membership  of 
the  State.  There  are  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists  Baptists,  and 
Congregationalists  in  small  numbers, 
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In  1900  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  population  Avas  only  0'5,  the 
number  being  6,141,  of  whom  3,167  were  foreign-born.  The  public  school 
system,  introduced  in  1890,  includes  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar  and 
high  schools,  an  agricultural  college,  a  university,  '  and  such  other  schools 
as  the  Legislature  may  establish. '  School  attendance  for  20  Aveeks  annuall}' 
(10  consecutive),  in  large  cities  30  weeks  (10  consecutive),  is  compulsory  on 
children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools 
had  2,369  teachers  and  87,814  enrolled  pupils;  33  jjublic  high  schools  had 
156  teachers  and  3,346  pupils.  A  State  normal  school  had  123  pupils  in 
1910  ;  it  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  university.  The  University  of 
Utah  was  organised  1850,  and  had  69  instructors  and  861  students  in  1910, 
Utah  has  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a  State  school  of  mines. 
The  Utah  agricultural  college  (founded  in  1890)  has  61  instructors  and  1,044 
students.  Both  of  these  institutions  receive  annual  grants  from  the  State. 
The  Mormon  Church  maintains  the  Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo, 
organised  in  1875,  which  in  1911  had  85  instructors  and  1,419  students  ; 
the  Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan,  organised  in  1878,  which  in  1911  had 
32  instructors,  and  714  students  ;  the  Latter-Day  Saints'  University  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  organised  in  1890,  had  47  instructors  and  1,224  students  ; 
also  8  academies  scattered  throughout  the  State  having  77  instructors  and 
2,127  students. 

Charity. — Apart  from  almshouses  and  asylums  for  imbeciles  there  are 
12  benevolent  institutions  within  the  State.  Seven  of  these  are  hospitals, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government  and  one  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  State  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind 
with  107  inmates  ;  a  school  for  the  adult  blind  with  17  inmates  ;  an  indus- 
trial school  with  104  juveniles  under  its  control,  and  a  mental  hospital  with 
410  patients.  There  are  three  orphanages  and  various  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions (including  live  hospitals)  provided  by  private  associations  or 
religious  bodies.  The  county  commissioners  provide  for  the  indigent  of 
their  counties,  and  erect,  maintain,  and  regulate  poorhouses,  &c.,  at  their 
discretion.  They  may  take  measures  to  prevent  paupers  being  brought  into 
their  counties.  Parents,  grandparents,  children,  grandchildren,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  a  pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  On  January  1,  1911, 
the  almshouses  had  139  pauper  inmates.  In  1910  the  counties  spent 
143,971  dollars  for  relief  of  indigents. 

Finance,  Defence.— For  12  months,  ending  November  30,  1911,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  Avere  :— 

Dollars 
Cash  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  1910      ....  902,739 

Receipts,  1911 3,721,231 


Total 4,623,970 

Total  disbursements  .....  2,752,375 


Cash  on  hand,  December  1    1911        .  .  1,871,595 

The   assessed   valuation,    1911,  amounted    to    194,172,000  dollars.     The 

bonded   debt  of  the  State  on  November  30,   1011,  amounted  to   1,160,000 

dollars. 

By   the  State  Statistician   the    total  value    in   ]911    was   estimated    at 

570, .526, 000  dollars. 

The    National  Guard,    with    headquarters   at    Salt    Lake    City,  consists 

of  cavalry,   artillery   and  infantry,  Avith  'signal   and  liospital  corps.      Total 

strength  (1911),  47  officers  and  359  men. 
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Production  and  Industry.— The  area  of  appropriated  land  within 
the  State  on  June  30,  1910,  was  56,74,608  acres  ;  reserved,  8,735,046  acres  ; 
In  1910,  unappropriated  and  unreserved,  35,955,554  acres,  of  which 
11,766,486  acres  were  surveyed  and  24,189,068  acres  unsurveyed.  The 
State  contains  52,597,760  acres,  of  which  1,795,840  acres  are  water.  In 
1910  it  had  21,676  farms  with  a  total  area  of  3,397,699  acres,  of  which 
1,368,211  acres  were  improved  land. 

In  1911  there  were  386  incorporated  irrigation  companies  in  the  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  under  way  an  immense  irrigation  j)roject 
for  the  reclamation  of  a  vast  arid  region.  In  1911  Avorks  for  the  reclamation 
of  328,000  acres  were  in  progress,  the  cost  estimated  at  6,953,000  dollars. 
In  1912  tlie  chief  crops  were  wheat,  6,059,000  bushels  ;  oats,  4,222,000 
bushels  ;  potatoes,  3,515,000  bushels  ;  ha}'-  (chiefly  alfalfa),  1,023,000  tons. 
Maize,  barley,  and  rye  are  also  grown.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
1910  amounted  to  319,588  short  tons.  Much  attention  is  j^aid  to  vegetables 
and  fruit  trees.  There  is  a  considerable  live-stock  industry.  In  1910 
the  numbers  were:  horses  and  mules  133,000,  milk  cows  88,000,  other 
cattle  327,000,  sheep  3,177,000,  swine  61,000.  The  avooI  clip  (1911)  yielded 
19,451,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  3,395,690  dollars. 

The  State  has  valuable  mines,  chiefly  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  coal.  The 
output  of  gold  in  1911  was  217,020  line  ounces,  valued  at  4,486,200 
dollars  ;  silver,  11,630,600  fine  ounces (6,280,500  dollars);  copper  142,340,215 
pounds  (17,792,527  dollars)  ;  lead,  55,198  short  tons  (4,967,820  dollars). 
Other  products  are  manganese  ores,  gypsum,  petroleum,  sulphur.  Zinc  was 
obtained  in  1911  to  the  amount  of  7,004  short  tons  (798,456  dollars).  Salt 
was  collected,  236,178  barrels  (157,024  dollars).  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
output  in  1911  was  41,139,075  dollars. 

In  1910  there  were  749  manufacturing  establishments  employing  1,660 
salaried  officials  and  11,785  wage  earners.  Their  aggregate  capital  amounted 
to  52,627,000  dollars  ;  cost  of  material  in  a  year  41,266,000  dollars  ; 
value  of  output  61,989,000  dollars.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
more  important  industries  in  1910  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage 
Earners 

Cost  of 
Material 

Value  of 
Output 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Railway  cars      ..... 

Lumber      .        .                 •        .        . 

Printing 

Salt 

2,042,000 
959,000 
915,000 

2,022,000 
838,000 

184 

1,731 

431 

967 

56 

2,511,000 

1,225,000 

435,000 

223,000 

53,000 

3,131,000 
2,740,000 

977,000 
2,405,000 

184,000 

There  are  no  navigable  streams,  but  singularly  good  facilities  for  trans- 
portation. The  State  has  for  years  encouraged  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
and  in  1910  the  State  legislature  appropriated  393,000  dollars  to  road-making 
and  bridge-building.  The  counties  also  devote  large  sums  out  of  county 
taxes  to  similar  purposes.  In  1910  the  State  had  2,045  miles  of  main  line, 
the  principal  railways  being  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  (737  miles), 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  (278),  the  Central  Pacific  (252),  the  Union  Pacific 
(75),   the   San  Pedro,   Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  railway  (481). 

There  are  also  about  230  miles  of  electric  railway.         • 

Books  of  Reference. 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Utah.     Utah  Legislature,  1897. 

Reports  of  the  various  Administrative  Departments  of  the  State . 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.     Salt  Lake  City,  1901-1906. 

U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Bulletin  37,  Census  of  Manufactui-es,  1905.     Washington,  1906. 
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VERMONT. 

Government. — The  gtate  logislatm-e  nonsists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  having,  the  foi-nier  30  and  tlie  latter  246  members.  Electors 
are  all  men  of  United  States  citizenship  with  certain  residential  qualifications. 

The  State  sends  two  Senators  and  two  Representatives  to  the  [Jnited  States 
Congress. 

Governor  .—AUen  M.  Fletcher,    1912-1914  (2,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State : — G.  W.  Bailey. 

The  seat  of  the  State  Executive  is  at  Montpelier.  The  State  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  9,565  square  miles,  of  which 

430  square  miles  is  water. 


Population 

Years 

i 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

315,098 
332,286 

34-5 
36-4 

1900 
1910 

343,641 
35.5,956      I 

37-6 
39-0 

The  population  in  1910  included  182,568  males  and  173,388  females  ; 
49,861  were  of  foreign  birth,  1,621  were  negroes,  26  Indians,  8  Chinese,  and 
3  Japanese.  The  State  contains  a  very  high  proportion  of  English.  In 
1900  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  44,747,  of  Avhom  14,924  were 
Canadian  French,  10,616  Canadian  English,  7,453  Irish,  2,447  English,  and 
2,049  Scottish.  In  1906  the  urban  death  rate  was  18*0  ;  rural  16*5  per 
1,000  of  population.  The  largest  cities  are  Burlington,  with  population  in 
1910  of  20,468  ;  Rutland,  13,546  ;  Barre,  10,734, 

The  religious  denominations  are  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal,  in  the  order  given. 

School  attendance  during  the  full  school  term  is  compulsory  for  children 
from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  No  child  under  16  who  has  not  completed  the 
9  year  school  course  may  be  employed  in  any  railway,  factory,  mine,  or 
quarry  work,  or  as  messenger  during  school  hours.  In  1910  the  public 
elementary  schools  had  3,257  teachers  and  66,615  enrolled  pupils  ;  68 
i^ublic  secondary  schools  had  138  teachers  and  4,335  pupils.  In  the  three 
public  normal  schools  were  23  teachers  and  250  students.  The  University  of 
Vermont  (1800)  had,  in  1910,  91  instructors  and  537  students  ;  Norwich 
University  (1834)  14  instructors  and  181  students  ;  Middlebury  College 
(1800)  13  instructors  and  228  students. 

Charity. — Besides  almshouses,  &c.,  there  are  within  the  State  23  benevo- 
lent institutions,  comprising  nine  hospitals  five  orphanages,  and  nine  homes 
for  adults  and  children  (including  the  State  home  for  soldiers).  Overseers  of 
the  poor  in  each  town  relieve  or  support  the  poor  in  almshouses  or  otherwise, 
the  cost  of  relieving  a  pauper  who  has  no  settlement  in  the  town  being 
recoverable  in  the  town  where  he  has  last  resided  for  3  years.  If  the  pauper 
has  no  settlement  in  the  State,  his  cost  to  the  town  is  paid  by  the  State. 
Parents,  grandparents,  children,  and  grandchildren  of  a  pauper  are  liable  for 
his  support.  A  pauper  who  comes,  or  a  person  who  brings  a  pauper  into 
a  town  with  intent  that  the  town  may  "support  him,  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 
Towns  may  build  and  manage  poorhouses  singly  or  with  other  towns. 
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Finance,  Defence. — The  revenup  and  expenditure  for  the  year  eiidino; 
June  30,  1912,  were  : — 

Dollars 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1911 566,141 

Receipts 2,303,755 


Total 
Disbursements 


2,869,896 
2,350,508 


Cash  balance  July  1,  1912 519,388 

The  State  debt  in  1910  was  346,632  dollars.     The  assessed  value  of  real 

property    in    1909    was    141,929,051    dollars,    and    of    personal    property, 

43,897,747  dollars  ;  total,  185,826,798  dollars. 

The  militia,  called  the  National  C4uard  of  Vermont,   had,  in   1910,   749 

enlisted  men  (cavalry  and  infantry)  and  54  officers. 

Production  and  Industry. — Agriculture  is  the  most  important 
occupation  within  the  State.  In  1910  the  State  contained  32,709  farms 
with  a  total  area  of  4,663,577  acres,  of  which  1,633,965  acres  was  improved 
land.  The  chief  agricultural  crop  is  hay  (1,515,000  tons  in  1912),  but 
cereals  are  still  grown  in  large  quantities  ;  in  1912  the  yield  of  oats  Avas 
3,311,000  bushels;  of  maize,  1,800,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  25,000  bushels  in 
1912  ;  and  barley,  455,000  bushels.  The  production  of  potatoes  in  1912 
was  3,640,000  bushels  ;  of  tobacco,  170,000  pounds  ;  apples,  and  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  are  importaiit.  Cattle  raising,  especially  of  milk  cows,  is  one  of 
the  chief  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1910  the  farm  animals  com})rised  285,000 
milk  cows,  210,000  other  cattle,  94,000  horses,  229,000  sheep,  and  95,000 
swine.  In  1911  the  wool  clip  from  90,000  sheep  yielded  585,000  2)0unds 
of  wool  valued  at  128,700  dollars. 

The  forests  of  the  State  provide  material  for  extensive  timber  and  lumber 
trade,  and  flourishing  wood  pulp  manufxctut-e.  Other  industries  are  flour- 
milling,  foundry  and  machine-shop  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and 
other  woollen  goods.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Federal  census  of 
manufactures  in  1910,  there  were  in  Vermont  1,958  manufacturing  establish- 
ments Avith  an  aggregate  capital  of  73,470,000  dollars,  paying  wages 
to  the  annual  amount  of  17,272,000  dollars,  using  raw  material  costing 
34,823,000  dollars,  and  giving  an  output  valued  at  68,310,000  dollars. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  in  1910  : — 


Industries. 

Capital. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Cost  of 
material 

Value  of 
output 

Foundries 

Lumber  and  timber     .... 
Marble  and  stono         .... 

Paper  and  pulp 

Woollens  and  felt        .        .        .        . 

Dollars. 

4,959,000 
8,989,000 
17,243,000 
8,432,000 
6,90^,000 

Number. 
1,8C0 
4,790 
10,411 
1,0:J0 
2,294 

Dollars 
1,335,000 
4,181,000 
2.578,000 
2.455,000 
2,879,000 

Dollars 
3,755.000 
8,598,000 
12,395,000 
3,902,000 
4,497,000 

The  marble  quarries,  first  opened  in  1785,  produce  half  of  the  marble  of  the 
United  States.  In  1911  the  marble  output  of  Vermont  was  valued  at 
3,394,930  dollars.  The  granite  quarries  gave  an  output  valued  at  2,730,719 
dollars  ;  and  limestone  19,702  dollars  ;  slate  1,624,941  dollars.  Fibrous  talc 
was  extracted  worth  200,015  dollars.  Metals  occur  onl}^  in  small  quantities. 
The  total  mineral  output  in  1911  was  valued  at  8,434,516  dollars. 

There  are  (1910)  1,100  miles  of  railway  in  the  State  chiefly  managed  by  the 
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Central  of  Vermont,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  There  are  also 
electric  railways  with  125  miles  of  track.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  are 
also  used  for  traffic  witli  other  States  and  with  Canada. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Ueports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 
ThoiHuoii,  (Z.),  History  of  Vermont.     Burlington,  1853. 
\rood  (F.  A.),  History  of  Taxation  in  Vermont.     New  York,  1904. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  first  English  Charter  for  settle- 
ments in  America  was  that  giantcd  by  James  I.  in  1606  for  the  planting  of 
colonies  in  Virginia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Virginia, 
after  long  hesitation,  decided  to  join  the  seceding  States,  a  course  objected 
to  by  the  western  portion  of  tlie  State,  which  in  1863  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  "West  Virginia. 

The  Genei'al  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates 
the  former  containing  not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  33  members,  and 
the  latter  not  more  than  100  nor  less  than  90.  Senators  are  elected  for  4 
years.  The  House  of  Delegates  contains  100  members,  elected  for  2  years. 
Qualified  as  electoi's  are  (with  few  exceptions)  all  male  citizens  21  years  of 
age  resident  in  the  State  for  2  years  and  in  the  county,  city,  town,  or 
precinct  for  which  the  election  is  held  for  30  days,  who  have  paid  their  State 
poll-taxes  and  registered. 

The  State  sends  to  the  Federal  Congress  2  Senatoisand  1 0  Representatives. 

Governor  :— William  H.  Mann,  Feb.  1910— Feb.  1914  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  CommonweaUk  : — B.   0.  James. 

The  State  Capital  is  Richmond. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  40,125  square  miles. 


Years 

Population 
Tota)              Per  sq.  mile 

Y^ears 

1 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

1,596,318   1         24-6         ' 
1,512,5651          37-7 1 

1900     1 
1910 

1,854,184 
2,061,612 

46-2 

51-2 

1  The  area  having  been  reduced  by  the  separation  of  West  Virginia, 
In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


— 

White 

601,996  ' 
590,859 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female     . 

323,459 
337,263 

249 

4       i 

193 
161 

925,897 

928,287 

Total 

1,192,855 

660,722 

253 

354 

1,854,184 

The  total  population  in  1910  contain.cd  1,035,348  males  and  1.026,264 
females  ;  26,628  were  of  foreign  birth  ;  671,096  were  negroes;  539  Indians; 
154  Chinese  ;  and  14  Japanese. 
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The  population  in  1910  of  the  principal  cities  was  : — 


Cities 

Populatiou 

Cities 

Population 

34,874 
29,494 
24,127 

Cities 

Population 

Richmond  .     . 
Norfolk       .     . 
Newport  News 

127,628     Roanoke  .     . 
67,452     Lynchburg    . 
20,205     Petersburg     . 

Portsmouth  . 
Danville  .     . 
Alexandria    . 

33,190 
19,020 
15,329 

Elementary  instruction  is  free,  and  the  legislature  may  make  it  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  12.  No  child  under  12  may  be  employed  in  any 
mining  or  manufacturing  work.  White  and  coloured  children  must  not  be 
taught  in  the  same  school. 

The  principal  churches  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  Episcopal. 

In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  10,443  teachers  with  402,109 
enrolled  pupils  ;  214  public  high  schools  had  527  teachers  and  10,080  pupils. 
In  1909  there  were  3  public  normal  schools  with  24  teachers  and  598 
students.  Statistics  of  the  more  important  institutions  for  higher  instruction 
(for  both  sexes)  are  : — 


Founded 

Name  and  Place  of  College 

Professors, 
etc. 

Students 

1693 
1749 
1825 
1832 
1832 
1899 
1853 

William  and  Mary  Coll.,  Williamsburg  (State) 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ.,  Lexington     . 
Univ.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  (State) 
Randolph-Macon  Coll.,  Ashland  (M.E. So.) 

Richmond  Coll.  (Bapt.) 

Virginia  Union  Univ.,  Richmond (Bapt.) 
Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem  (Luth.) 

28 
42 
73 
15 
26 
15 
20 

228 
4(58 
784 
130 
466 
224 
180 

Virginia  has  4  schools  of  theology,  with  166  students  ;  3  of  law,  with 
290  students  ;  3  of  medicine,  with  577  students  ;  2  of  dentistry,  Avith  78 
students ;  and  2  of  pharmacy,  Avith  59  students,  besides  many  business 
schools,  and  schools  for  industrial  and  manual  training. 

Charity. — Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c. ,  there  are 
within  the  State  77  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  provided 
by  private  charity  or  by  religious  bodies.  They  comprise  27  orphanages  and 
a  day  nursery,  19  hospitals  and  two  dispensaries  (one  of  which  is  municipal), 
27  homes,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Federal  and  another  to  the  State  govern 
ment  and  a  State  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  districts  and  the  councils  of  towns  have  charge  of  the  relief  of  the  poor 
according  to  their  settlement,  which  is  gained  by  a  year's  residence.  The 
persons  to  be  provided  for  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse  if  practicable  ;  if  not 
they  are  otherwise  provided  for.  Beggars  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  the 
place  of  their  settlement. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  year  ending 
January  10,  1912,  are  shown  thus  : — 


On  hand  January  11,  1911 
Receipts,  1911 

Total   .... 
Disbursements,  1911 

Balance,  January  10,  1912 


Dollars 

1,415,336 

5,379,699 

6,795,035 
5,183,416 

1,611,619 


PRODUCTION    AND    INDUSTRY 
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The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  24,986,959  dollars.  The  assessed 
vahiation  of  property  for  1909  was:  Real  estate,  412,451,116  dollars; 
personal,  167,144,423  dollars  ;  total,  579,565,539. 

The  true  value  of  all  property  within  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated 

bv  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  at  : — 
•'  Dollars 

674,544,741 


Real  property  . 
Personal  property 


613,425,439 


Total 1,287,970,180 

The  organised  military  force  of  the  State,  called  the  Virginia  Volunteers, 
consists  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  with,  in  1909,  170  officers  and 
2,222  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— In  1910  there  were  184,018  farms  in 
A'irginia  with  an  area  of  19,495,636  acres,  of  which  9,870,058  acres  was  im- 
proved land.  In  1912  the  chief  crops  were  maize,  47,520,000  bushels  ;  wheat, 
8,596,000  bushels;  oats,  3,885,000  bushels:  potatoes,  8,265,000  bushels. 
The  tobacco  area  was  187,000  acres,  yielding  112,200,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
valued  at  13,464,000  dollars.  The  cotton  crop  for  1909  covered  25,000  acres 
and  yielded  10,746  bales  ;  in  1910  the  yield  was  16,095  bales  ;  in  1911,  it 
was  29,891  bales,  and  the  estimated  yield  for  1912,  24,000  bales.  The  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  and  of  cigars,  &c. ,  is  an  important  industry,  and  the 
Virginia  cotton  mills  consume  much  more  cotton  than  the  State  produces. 

The  farm  animals  in  1910  were  323,000  horses,  54,000  mules,  297,000 
milk  cows,  578,000  other  cattle,  522,000  sheep,  774,000  swine. 

The  State  has  valuable  fisheries,  especially  of  oysters. 

Virginia  has  considerable  mineral  wealth.  In  1911  the  output  comprised 
coal,  6,864,667  short  tons  (6,254,804  dollars)  ;  gi-anite  and  limestone  to 
the  value  of  821,778  dollars;  slate,  188,808  dollars;  claywork  (1,739,900 
dollars)  ;  pig  iron,  308,789  long  tons  (3,898,285  dollars);  manganese  ores, 
2,962  long  tons  (25,770  dollars)  ;  besides  talc  and  soapstone,  titanium, 
and  other  products.  The  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1911,  including 
iron  ore,  but  not  pig-iron,  was  13,609,364  dollars. 

There  are  extensive  ironworks  in  the  State,  and  flour-milling,  mamifactures 
of  paper  and  pulp,  trunks  and  bags,  glass,  and  many  other  articles  are  pros- 
perous. According  to  the  Federal  census  of  manufactures  in  1910  there  were 
in  the  State  5,685  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  216,392,000  dollars,  employing  8,551  salaried  officials  and  105,676  wage- 
earners  ;  wages  amount  annually  to  38,154,000  dollars  :  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials used  amounted  to  125,583,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output 
was  219,794,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  for 
1910  are  as  follow  : —  


Industries 


Capital 


Flour  and  grist 

Lumber  and  timber 

Tobacco    .        .        .        , 

Railway  cars    . 

Leather,   tanning,  &c. 

Iron  and  steel . 

Fertilizers 

Cottons     . 

Lumber     . 

Printing  and  publishing 


Dollars 

8,700,000 
28,392,000 
13,131,000 

3,998,000 
11,090,000 

6,305,000 

9,767,000 
14,070,000 
28,392,000 

5,456,000 


Wage- 
earners 


Number 
1,014 
33,287 
7,882 
7,588 
1,590 
1,320 
1,956 
5,057 
38,287 
2,555 


Cost  of  raw 
material 


Dollars 

15,164,000 

13,892,000 

11,189,000 

5,255,000 

6,445,000 

4,418.000 

5,389,000 

4,699,000 

13,892,000 

1,405,000 


Value  of 
output 


Dollars 

17,598,00(J 

35,855,000 

25,385,000 

9,956,000 

8,267,000 

5,389,000 

8,035,000 

7,490,000 

35,855,000 

5,370,000 
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111  1910  there  were  4,534  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  State;  and  470 
miles  of  electric  railway.  The  telegrajjh  and  telephone  companies  had  12,090 
miles  of  line. 

There  are  British  Vice-Consuls  at  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond 

Books  of  Reference  concerning^  Yirginia. 

Constitution  of  Virginia.     Riclimond,  1902. 

Annual  Reports  of : — The  Secretary  of  tlic  Commonwealth  of  Virginia ;  of  the  State 
Corporation  Commission  ;  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  of  the  Board  of  Fisherie.s  ; 
of  the  Adjutant-General ;  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  ;  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics. 

Bruce  (P.  A.),  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  17th  century.  2  vols.  London,  1890. 
— Social  Life  in  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Richmond,  1907. 

Cooke  (J.  E.),  Virginia,  a  History  of  the  People.  "American  Commonwealths."  [gives 
Authorities.]    Boston,  Mass.,  1884. 

Drafce  (S.  A.),  The  Making  of  Virginia  and  the  Middle  Colonies,  1578-1701.  London, 
1894. 

Fi'ike  (John),  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours.     2  vols.     London,  1897. 

Pej/<OH  (J.  L.),  History  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia.     Staunton,  Va.,  1882. 


WASHINGTON. 

Government. — Washington,  formerly  part  of  Oregon,  was  created  a 
Territory  in  1853,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1889. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the 
latter  composed  of  not  less  than  63  nor  more  than  99  members  (actually  96  in 
1911),  the  number  of  Senators  being  not  more  than  half  nor  less  than  one-third 
of  that  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (actually  42  in  1911). 
The  membership  of  both  Houses  is  apportioned  anew  every  5  years  according 
to  the  results  of  the  Federal  decennial  census  and  of  the  intervening  decennial 
State  census.  Senators  are  electci  for  4  years,  half  their  number  retiring 
every  2  years  ;  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  2  years. 

Qualified  as  voters  are  (with  some  exceptions)  all  male  and,  since  general 
election  of  1910, ,  all  female  citizens  21  years  of  age  who  have  lived  in  the 
State  1  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  in  the  city,  town,  ward,  or  precinct 
where  they  vote  30  days,  and  who  can  read  and  speak  English. 

Governor.— Ernest  Lister,  1913-1917  (6,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — I.  M.  Howell. 

To  the  United  States  Congress  the  State  sends  2  Senators  and  (since  1911) 
5  Representatives. 

The  State  contains  39  counties.     The  State  capital  is  Olympia. 


Area,  Population,  Instruction.— ^rea,  66,127  square  miles. 

Years 

Population     ;  Per  sq.  mile 

Years        i      Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

75,116             1-1 
349,390              5-3 

1900               518,103 
1910       1   1,141,990 

7-7 
17-1 

In  1900  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

4,960 
5,079 

Total 

Male 
Female  . 

288,647 
207,657 

1,589 
925 

8,982 
264 

304,178 
213,925 

Total 

496,304 

2,514 

9,246 

10,039 

518,103 
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In  1910  the  population  included  658,550  males  and  483,340  females  ; 
241,227  were  of  foreign  birth  ;  6,058  were  negroes  ;  10,997  Indians  ;  2,706 
Chinese,  and  12,886  Japanese. 

The  foreign-born  numbered  111,364,  of  whom  15,613  were  British,  7,262 
Irish,  20,284  Canadian,  16,686  German,  22,628  Scandinavian,  others  being 
Danish,  Russian,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  French,  There  are  18  Indian  reserva- 
tions with  a  total  area  of  3,642  square  miles,  the  largest  being  that  of 
Coleville,  which  contains  2,031  square  miles. 

The  principal  cities  are  Seattle,  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  contained  237,194  inhabitants;  Tacoma,  83,734;  Spokane,  104,402; 
Bellingham,  24,498;  Everett,  24,814;  Walla  Walla,  19,364;  Olympia, 
6,996. 

The  prevailing  forms  of  religion  in  the  State  are  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Baptist.  In  the  public  schools  formal  religious 
teaching,  or  regular  reading  from  the  Bible  is  not  permitted,  but  moral 
training  is  given  and  moral  principles  inculcated.  Education  is  given  free, 
and  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to  15  years  of  age.  In  1910  public  ele- 
mentary schools  werf^  taught  by  7,170  teachers  and  attended  by  215,688 
children;  307  public  nigh  schools  had  732  teachers  and  19,928  pupils.  In 
1910  three  State  normal  schools  had  35  teachers  and  813  students. 

The  University  of  Washington  near  Seattle,  had,  in  1910,  113  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  and  2,156  students.  The  State  College  at  Pullman  for 
science  and  agriculture  had  71  professors  or  teachers  and  1,045  students. 
Gonzaga  College  (R.C.)  at  Spokane  has  31  professors  and  543  students; 
Whitman  College  (Cong.)  at  Walla  Walla  has  34  professors  and  413 
students. 

Charity. — In  criminal  cases  there  is  trial  by  jury.  For  the  2  years 
ending  September  30,  1910,  the  average  daily  population  of  each  of  the  State 
charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions  was  :  W.  Washington  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  1,287  ;  E.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  681  ;  Penitentiary,  831  ; 
State  Training  School,  233  ;  Soldiers'  Home,  365  ;  school  for  deaf  and  blind, 
127  ;  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded,  158  ;  State  Reformatory,  71  ; 
Washington  Veterans'  Home,  127.  There  are  also  40  institutions  (24 
hospitals,  8  orphanages,  and  8  homes)  provided  by  private  charity  or 
by  religious  bodies.  County  commissioners  have  the  care  of  the  poor  in 
their  counties,  except  in  incorporated  towns,  which  by  their  charter  have 
power  respecting  the  poor.  They  may  provide  for  the  poor  either  by  contract 
or  by  their  own  agents.  Parents,  grand -parents,  children,  grand-children, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  Six  months' 
residence  preceding  application  entitles  to  county  poor  relief,  but  provision 
is  made  for  aid  to  non-residents.  It  is  a  penal  offence  to  bring  non-resident 
paupers  into   a  county.     County  commissioners  may  establish  poor-houses. 

Finance,  Defence.— For  the  biennial  period  ending  September  30,  1912, 
the  cost  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Washington  amounted  to 
7,521,509  dollars.  Of  this  amount  3,444,415  dollars  was  provided  from  ihe 
State  General  Fund  and  the  remainder  from  funds  for  special  purposes, 
mostly  educational. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1910  amounted 
to  789,912,997  dollars  ;  of  railway  roads,  100,157,754  dollars  ;  electric  rail- 
Avays,  15,878,348  dollars  ;  telegraph,  298,845  dollars  ;  total,  906,247,944 
dollars.  The  outstanding  bonded  debt  was  paid  off  in  1911.  The  true  or 
actual  value  of  all  property  within  the  State  in  1910  was  : — 
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Dollars 

Realproperty 2,181,427,337 

Persona]  property       .         .         .         .  112,097,545 

Steam  railways          ....  257,405,646 

Electric  railways       ....  37,656,306 

Telegraph  lines          ....  767,770 

Total 2,589,354,604 

The  organised  militia  consists  of  100  officers  and  1,211  enlisted  men,  con- 
sisting of  infantry,  cavalry,  signal  corps,  and  hospital  corps  and  u  aval  militia. 
The  men  enlist  for  3  years,  taking  oath  to  volunteer  immediately  on  call 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  large  dry  dock  and  naval  depot  at  Bremer- 
ton, on  Puget  Sound.  Garrisons  of  the  regular  army  are  maintained  at 
Spokane,  Seattle,  Walla  Walla,  Vancouver,  and  three  coast  defence  points  at 
the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound. 

Production  and  Industry- — Agriculture  is  successfully  jnirsued  in  the 
State,  not  least  in  the  arid  region  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  there 
are  extensive  systems  of  irrigation. 

In  1904  the  area  irrigated  was  estimated  by  the  irrigation  expert  of  tlie 
United  States  Department  of  agriculture  at  178,000  acres.  Under  the 
Federal  "Eeclamation  Act,"  which  provides  for  the  irrigation  and  sale  of 
lands,  the  proceeds  to  be  continually  applied  to  further  irrigation,  an  area  of 
740,000  acres  has  been  taken  in  hand.  In  1910  there  were  56,192  farms 
with  an  acreae-e  of  11,712,235,  of  which  6,373,311  acres  was  improved  land. 
The  wheat  yield  in  1912  was  53,728,000  bushels  ;  barley,  7,869,000  bushels  ; 
oats,  13,689,000  bushels.  In  Pacific  coast  region,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern 
counties,  fruit  of  various  sorts  is  produced  in  vast  quantities.  In  1910 
the  farm  animals  were  330,000  horses,  5,000  mules,  205,000  milk  cows, 
358,000  other  cattle,  783,000  sheep,  183,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in 
1911  amounted  to  3,700,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  fruit-growing  area  has 
doubled  within  the  last  two  years,  and  fruit-canning  lias  become  an  industry 
in  the  State.  The  value  of  the  1910  fruit  crop  was  from  10,000,000  to 
15,000,000  dollars.  The  timber  wealth  of  the  State  is  immense,  having  an 
area  of  34,000  square  miles,  representing  about  390,000,000  board  feet.  The 
trees  are  mostly  fir,  cedar  and  spruce,  with  hard-Avood  trees.  The  lakes, 
livers,  and  coast  waters  provide  lucrative  fisheries.  Salmon  is  abundant, 
and  the  waters  are  stocked  from  State  hatcheries,  which  supplied  about 
80,000,000  salmon  fry  in  1908.  Marine  fish,  halibut,  herring,  cod,  shad, 
and  many  other  species  are  taken  in  increasing  quantities.  Shell-fish,  not- 
ably oysters,  are  improving  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  total  A^alue  of 
the  fish  output  for  the  year  1909  was  13,534,010  dollars. 

Coal  is  mined  in  large  quantities,  the  output  in  1911  having  been 
3,572,815  tons,  valued  at  8,174,170  dollars.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  an  output  of  gold  valued  at  840,000  dollars  ;  of  silver,  valued  at 
124,000  dollars;  of  copper,  195,503  pounds  (24,438  dollarsl  The  quarries 
yielded  granite,  sandstone,  marble,  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  1,679,872 
dollars.  Clay  products  in  1910  amounted  to  the  value  of  2,840,372  dollars. 
Iron  ore  is  mined,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  Lead  (601  short  tons)  and  zinc 
are  worked  ;  antimony,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  platinum  are 
found.     The  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1910  was  15,853,556  dollars. 

In  1910  the  manufacturing  industries  had  3,674  establishments  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  222,261,000  dollars;  they  employed  7,734  salaried  officials 
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and  69,120  wage-earuers  ;  they  used  raw  material  costing  117,888,000  dollars, 
and  gave  an  output  valued  at  220,746,000  dollars.  They  are  connected 
chiefly  with  the  products  of  the  forests,  agriculture,  grazing,  fisheries,  and 
mining.     The  1910  census  showed  the  most  important  industries  to  be  : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Cost  of 
material 

Value  of 
Output 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Lumber  and  timber 

07,224,000 

43,749 

30,879,000 

89,155,000 

Flour  and  grist     . 

11,077,000 

044 

15,474,000 

17,853,000 

Slaughtering  and  packing    . 

5,103,000 

S28 

13,760,000 

15,654,000 

Foundry  and  machine  work 

9,307,000 

2,439 

3,724,000 

7,988,000 

Fish  canning  and  preserving 

7,355,000 

2,029 

5,040,000 

9,595,000 

Railway  car  works 

3,206.000 

2,710 

2,484,000] 

4,666,000 

Dairy  products     . 

2,277,000 

735 

5,676,000 

7,721,000 

Gas 

13,978,000 

4C5 

601,000 

1,684,000 

At  the  Puget  Sound  ports,  including  Seattle,  Taconia  and  Port  Townsend, 
in  the  year  1911,  the  imports  amounted  to  7,394,564^.,  and  the  exports  to 
10,005,371?. 

The  railways  within  the  State  had,  in  1910,  4,333  ndles  (main  track), 
besides  900  miles  of  electric  railway.  The  principal  railways  operating  in 
tlie  State  are  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  and  subsidiary  companies,  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  the 
Bellingham  Bay  and  British  Columbia  Company,  the  Columbia  and  Puget 
Sound  Railroad  Company,  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Spokane  and  British  Columbia  Railroad  Company  ;  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  Puget  Sound  ;  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  North  Coast 
Railways  each  have  a  terminus  at  Seattle. 

Steamers  ply  on  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers.  The  Dalles  and  Celito 
Canal  will  open  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  to  river  navigation  to  a 
length  of  570  miles  from  the  ocean.  Several  lines  of  steamers  sail  regularly 
to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Japan  and  China,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
eastern  countries,  and  to  Europe.  At  the  Puget  Sound  ports  the  traffic 
facilities,    both    railway    and    shipping,    are    being    multiplied. 

There  are  British  Vice-Consuls  at  Port  Townsend,  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

Books  of  Reference. 

state  of  Washington  :  Its  Resources,  &c.    Olympia,  1907. 

Census  Bulletins,  No.  49.     Census  of  Manufactures,  1905.     "Washington,  D.C.,  1906. 

Biennial  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State.     Olyrapia. 

Reports  of  the  State  Geological  Survey.    2  vols.    Biennial.    Olympia. 

Irrigation  Work  of  Wa.shingfon,     Olympia,  1910. 

History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clark.     New  York,  1893. 

History  of  the  Pacific  North-West.    Portland,  Oregon,  1889. 

School  Laws.     State  Constitution.    Olympia,  1905. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.),  History  of  the  North-West  Coast.    San  Francisco. 

Fountain  (P.),  The  Eleven  Eaglets  of  the  West.     London,  1906. 

HiiAvthorn(JuUa.\i),  History  of  Washington.     New  York,  1893. 

Hines  (H.  K.),  Illustrated  History  of  Washington.     Chicago,  1893. 

Meany  (E.  S.),  History  of  the  State  of  Washington.     London,  1909. 

Schafer  (J.),  History  of  the  Pacific  North  West.     New  York,  1905. 

Stevens  (Udz^rd),  Life  of  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens.     Boston,  Mass.,  1900. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

F  Government. — In  1862,  after  the  state  of  Virginia,  as  a  whole,  had 
seceded  from  the  Union,  the  electors  of  the  western  portion  ratified  an 
ordinance  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State,  and  this  new  State  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1863  under  the  name  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  The 
right  to  vote  is  given  to  every  citizen  (Avith  necessary  exceptions)  21  years 
of  age  and  resident  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  county  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  election.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  30  members  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  in  such  a  manner  that  half  the  Senate  is  renewed 
biennially.    The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  86  members  elected  biennially. 

Governor.— Henry  D.  Hatfield,  March  4,  1913— March  4,  1917  (5,000 
dollars). 

Secretary  of  /S7rt/;c.— Stuart  F.  Heed. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  two  Senators  elected 
by  the  Legislature  for  6  years,  and  five  Representatives  chosen  for  2  years,  for 
the  election  of  whom  the  State  is  divided  into  five  congressional  districts. 

For  local  administration  the  State  is  divided  into  55  counties.  The  State 
Capital  is  Charleston. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  24,715  s(|uare  miles. 


V  ear 

Population 

Year 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

25-1 
31-0 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

618,457 
672,794 

1900 
1910 

958,800 
1,221,119 

38-9 
50-8 

In  1910  the  population  included  644,044  males  and  577,075  females; 
57,072  were  of  foreign  birth  ;  64,173  were  negroes  ;  36  Indians  ;  90  Chinese, 
and  3  Japanese. 

In  1900  the  jtopulation  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

25,167 
18,332 

Asiatic 
56 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female 

474,013 
441,220 

6 
6 

499,242 
459,558 

Total  . 

915,233 

43,499 

56       1 

12 

958,800 

Of  the  total,  22,451  were  born  in  foreign  countries  and  of  these  6,537 
came  from  Germany,  3,342  from  Ireland,  2,921  from  Italy,  and  2,622  from 
England.  In  1910  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  :  Wheeling, 
41,641  ;  Parkersburg,  17,842;  Charleston,  22,996;  Huntington,  31,161. 

The  most  numerous  denominations  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Ronjan  Catho- 
lics, United  Brethren  and  Presbyterians.  Most  of  the  denominations  have 
colleges  within  the  State.  Elementary  education  is  free  for  all  from  6  to  21 
years  of  age,  and  school  attendance  for  20  weeks  annually  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years.  The  public  or  free  schools  are 
non-sectarian.      A    rigid    code    of   moral    instruction   is    enforced,    but   no 
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sectarian  teaching  is  permitted.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had 
276,458  enrolled  pupils  and  8,782  teachers,  and  61  public  high  schools  had 
197  teachers  and  3,982  pupils.  The  6  public  normal  schools  had  24  teachers 
and  1,656  students. 

The  West  Virginia  University,  founded  in  1867,  at  Morgantown  offers 
higher  instruction  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State,  and  at  nominal  fees 
to  those  from  other  States.  In  1910  it  had  71  professors  and  1,422  students. 
Bethany  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church,  has  19  instructors 
and  342  students.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  a  Methodist  institution, 
has  21  instructors  and  159  students.  There  are  two  other  institutions,  one 
at  Barboursville,  Methodist  Episcopal,  with  6  teachers  and  163  students, 
the  other  at  Elkins,  Presbyterian,  with  6  teachers  and  40  students. 

Charity. — The  state  has  a  Penitentiary,  a  Reform  School  for  boys,  and 
an  Industrial  Home  for  girls.  The  State  Humane  Society  has  authority  to 
take  under  its  care  children  who  are  abused  or  neglected,  to  find  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  protect  the  lower  animals.  Other  State  institutions  include 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  Asylums,  Miners'  Hospitals,  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  and  County  Farms  (one  in  each  county).  These  farms  provide 
shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance  for  the  poor  in  each  county. 
There  are  also  many  institutions  (including  15  hospitals)  provided  by  public, 
private  or  ecclesiastical  beneficence.  Each  county  court  appoints  overseers 
for  magisterial  districts,  and  may  establish  a  county  infirmary  for  the  poor. 
Legal  settlement  is  gained  by  a  year's  continuous  residence.  Necessary  relief 
must  be  given  to  a  pauper  without  settlement,  but  lie  must  be  removed  to 
the  county  where  he  is  chargeable.  Parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  a*  pauper  are  liable  for  his  support.  To  bring  an  indigent  person  into 
the  State  is  a  penal   otfence. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  State  Fund  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1912,  Avere  as  follows  ; — 

Dollars 

Balance,  October  1,  1911 1,173,342 

Receipts  during  year 4,625,212 


Total 5,798,554 

Payments  to  September  30,  1912  .         .         .         4,665,766 

BalanceSeptember  30,  1912       .         .         .         1,132,788 

The  Constitution  provides  that  'no  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  State.' 
The  State  has,  in  fact,  a  large  surplus  remaining  in  its  Treasury  each  year. 
In  1907  the  assessed  value  of  real  property  was  487,110,791  dollars,  and  of 
personal  property,  442,838,425  ;  total  assessed  value,  929,949,216  dollars. 

The  militia  or  National  Guard  consists  of  a  GeneraljStaff,  two  Regiments  of 
Infantry  and  a  Medical  Department.  The  total  strength  in  1909  was 
116  officers  and  1,194  enlisted  men. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  910  the  State  had  96,685  farms  with 
an  area  of  10,026,442  acres,  of  which  5,521,757  acres  was  improved  land. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1912  were  wheat,  3,378,000  bushels, 
Indian  corn  24,505,000  bushels,  oats,  3,108,000  bushels,  hay,  1,028,000 
bushels,  and  potatoes,  5,264,000  bushels.  The  area  under  tobacco  was 
15,800  acres  ;  the  yield  amounted  to  12,008,000  pounds,  valued  at  13,210,000 
dollars.     Apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes  are  grown.     In  1910  the  farm 
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animals  were  197,000  horses,  12,000  mules,  247,000  milk  cows,  511,000  oilier 
cattle,  709,000  sheep,  and  338,000  swine.  In  1911,  the  avooI  elip  from 
600,000  sheep  produced  3,450,000  ponnds  of  wool  valued  at  897,345 
dollars. 

The  wooded  area  of  West  Virginia  is  estimated  at  18,400  square  miles 
(11,776,000  acres),  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State.  Most  of  this  area 
is  occupied  by  timber  of  merchantable  size  and  quality,  and  the  lumber 
industry  is  the  most  important  in  the  State.  There  are  about  10  J  million 
acres  of  virgin  soil  not  yet  brought  into  cultivation. 

West  Virginia  has  extensive  mining  and  quarrying  industries,  besides 
great  resources  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The  coal  area  extends  over 
17,280  square  miles,  and  about  50,960  men  are  employed  in  coal  mines.  The 
output  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1911  amounted  to  59,831,580  short  tons, 
valued  at  53,670,515  dollars.  The  output  of  crude  petroleum  amounted  to 
9,795,464  barrels  (of  42  gallons),  valued  at  12,767,293  dollars.  Of  natural 
gas  produced,  the  value  amounted  to  28,451,907  dollars.  In  the  State  there 
are  iron-mines,  but  their  output  is  not  separately  distinguished.  In  1910, 
174,661  long  tons  of  pig-iron  (2,619,915  dollars)  were  produced  from  4  blast 
furnaces  in  the  State.  The  quarries  yielded  sandstone  and  limestone  to  the 
value  of  1,106,012  dollars.  The  output  of  salt  was  183,379  barrels  (78,805 
dollars).  The  value  of  the  output  of  the  clay- working  industries  was 
4,333,420  dollars.  The  total  mineral  produce  was  valued  at  101,948,248 
dollars  for  1911. 

In  the  State  there  are  important  leather  industries.  According  to  the 
census  of  manufactures  of  1910,  there  were  in  West  Virginia  2,586  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  150,923,000  dollars, 
employing  4,971  salaried  officials,  and  63,893  wage-earners,  wages  in  the'year 
amounted  to  33,000,000  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  was 
92,878,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  161,950,000  dollars. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  in  1910  : — 


Industries 


Capital 


Leather     . 
Lumber     . 
Iron  and  steel 
Coke . 
Railway  cars 


Dollars 
18,164,000 
30,333,000 
16,276,000 
12,821,000 

2,117,000 


Wage- 
earners 


Number 
1,571 
18,643 
5,060 
4,426 
5,652 


Cost  of 
material 


Dollars 
10,383,000 

8,670,000 
15,89t),000 

5,012.000 

3,063,000 


Value  of 
output 


Dollars 

12,451,000 

28,758,000 

24,435,000 

7,563,000 

6,733,000 


In  1910,  there  were  within  the  State  3,600  miles  of  railway  (main  line  and 
branches),  besides  350  miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  more  important 
railway  systems  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  West  Virginian  Central  and 
Pittsburg.  The  coal-fields  in  the  west  are  well  opened  up  by  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries,  which  provide  some  of  the  cheapest  means  of  cc^al  carriage  in 
the  world. 

There  are  within  the  State  170  State  banks  having  deposits  in  1907 
amounting  to  52,217,945  dollars.  There  are  also  88  National  Banks  with 
aggregate  capital  of  7,646,000  dollars  ;  surplus  3,720,000  dollars  ;  deposits 
35,912,449  dollars. 

Books  of  Reference. 

West  Virginia:  Its  Histoiy,  Natural  Resources,  Industrial  Enterpi-ise.s,  and  Institu- 
tions. Compiled  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  [contains  a  copious  bibliography 
of  the  State].    Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State.    Charleston. 

Atkinson  (G.  W.).  Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia. 

Leiois  (V.  A.),  History  of  West  Virginia. 

Willey  (W.  P.),  An  Insight  into  the  Formation  of  West  Virginia. 


WISCONSIN. 

Governnieilt. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly. 
Tlie  Senate  consists  of  33  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  only 
about  one-half  of  the  members  being  elected  at  one  time.  The  Assembly 
consists  of  100  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  all  of  the  members 
being  elected  at  the  same  time. 

Eligible  to  the  Legislatm^e  are  all  males  who  are  qualified  electors  in  the 
district  to  be  represented  and  who  have  resided  one  year  within  the  State, 
except  members  of  Congress  and  office  holders  under  the  United  States. 
Wisconsin  has  universal  suffrage  for  males  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is 
no  property  or  educational  qualification. 

Wisconsin  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  11  Represen- 
tatives. 

Wisconsin  is  unique  among  other  States  in  that  it  has  delegated  important 
legislative  power  to  three  Commissions,  each  of  Avhich  is  composed  of  three 
members  at  5,000  dollars  yearly  for  each.  The  Eailroad  Commission  fixes 
rates  of  railroads  and  public  utilities  ;  the  Tax  Commission  assesses  and 
collects  all  taxes,  including  the  new  progressive  income  tax  ;  the  Industrial 
Commission  administers  all  laws  relating  to  factory  inspection,  women's  and 
child  labour,  workmen's  compensation,  truancy,  street  trades,  free  employ- 
ment offices,  &c.  The  latter  commission  has  power  to  enforce  rules  of  its 
own  making  regarding  the  safeguarding  of  machinei'y,  sanitation  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Governor.— F.  E.  McGovern,  1913-15  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — John  S.  Donald. 

The  State  Capital  is  Madison  ;  population,  25,531  in  1910. 

Area,  Population,  Education. — Area,  56,040  square  miles,  of  which 
54,450  square  miles  is  land.  In  1910  the  population  numbered  2,333,860 
(1,208,541  males  and  1,125,319  females)  of  whom  512,569  were  of  foreign 
birth  ;  2,900  were  negroes  ;  10,142  Indians  ;  224  Chinese  and  34  Japaaese. 
The  foreign-born  population  in  1900  numbered  515,971,  the  principal 
nationalities  represented  being  Canadian,  English,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian  . 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  Italian.  In  1910  the  population  of  the  cities  was 
as  follows : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 
Green  Bay     . 

Pop. 
1  25,236 

Cities 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 

373,857 

Ashland   .     . 

11,594 

Superior     .     . 

40,384 

'  Eau  Claire     . 

18,310 

Janesville,     . 

13,894 

Racine  .     . 

38,002 

1  Fond  du  Lac. 

18,797 

Beloit  .     .     . 

15,125 

Oshkosh     .     . 

33,062 

'  Appleton  ,     . 

16,773 

Manitowoc    . 

13,027 

Lacross .     .     . 

30,417 

Kenosha  .     . 

21,371 

Merrill      .     . 

8,689 

Madison      .     . 

25,531 

,  Marinette. 

14,610 

ChippewaFalls 

8,893 

Sheboygan 

26,398 

Wausau    .  ^  . 

16,560 

Stevens  Point 

8,692 

The  chief  religious  bodies  are  ;  Roman  Catholic,   Lutheran,    Methodist, 
Congregationalist,  and  Baptist, 
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School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  7  and  14  years 
of  age,  in  cities  for  the  entire  school  year,  and  in  towns  and  villages  for 
6  months  a  year.  In  1910  the  public  elementary  schools  had  14,729  teachers, 
and  464,311  enrolled  pupils;  269  public  high  schools  had  1,394  teachers 
and  30,370  pupils.  The  12  public  normal  schools  had  132  teachers  and 
2  790  pupils  in  1909. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  was  begun  in  1850,  It  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  congres- 
sional district,  and  two  from  the  State  at  large,  apjjointed  by  the  Governor 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  It  has  581  professors  and  instructors  and  5,741 
students.  Instruction  by  correspondence  has  been  introduced,  with  5,936 
students  enrolled  in  1911.  Other  important  Colleges  in  the  State  are: 
Beloit  College,  of  Beloit,  non-sectarian,  36  instructors  and  465  students  ; 
Lawi-ence  University  of  Appleton,  inter  denominational,  with  36  instructors 
and  499  studenis  ;  Ripon  College,  non -sectarian,  with  23  instructors  and 
230  students  ;  St.  John's  Military  Academy,  Delafield,  Episcopal,  18  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  and  211  students  ;  Concordia  College  (Lutheran), 
Milwaukee,  with  7  professors  and  203  students  ;  and  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  R.C.,  with  187  instructors  and  1,660  students.  There  are  besides 
several  smaller  colleges. 

Charity. — In  1910  the  state  had  ten  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
and  the  number  of  their  inmates  were  :  State  prison,  709  ;  reformatory,  240  ; 
industrial  school  for  boys,  360  ;  public  school  for  dependent  children,  1 80  ; 
school  for  the  deaf,  194  ;  school  for  the  blind,  77  ;  home  for  the  feeble-minded, 
917  ;  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  1,288.  The  administration  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  subject  to  a  State  Board  of  Control.  In  1910  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  was  971,596  dollars.  The  State  expenditure  in  maintaining 
the  chronic  insane  in  county  asylums  was  (in  1910)  481,622  dollars. 

The  supervisors  of  each  town  have  care  of  the  poor  who  have  a  settlement 
(gained  by  a  year's  residence)  in  the  town.  The  county  board  has  charge  of 
the  poor  who  have  no  settlement  in  town,  city  or  village,  and  may  establish 
a  poorhouse  ;  but  the  distinction  between  town  and  county  poor  may  be 
abolished  by  vote  of  the  town  supervisors,  and  the  county  be  made  responsible 
for  the  support  of  all  such  poor.  The  county  judge  may  conmiit  a  pauper  to 
the  poorhouse  for  60  days  or  indefinitely.  To  bring  a  pauper  into  a  town 
where  he  has  no  settlement  is  punishable  by  fine.  Parents  and  children  are 
liable  for  each  other's  support. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  2  years  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  (all  funds)  of  the  State  Government  were  to  the  following 
amounts: — 

Dollars 

Balance  June  30,  1908 1,728,047 

Receipts  for  2  years 23,507,463 


Total 25,235,510 

Disbursements  for  2  years    .....       23,675,523 


Balance  June  30,  1910      .         .         .         .         1,559,987 

The  State  has  no  bonded  debt;  but  in  1908,  2,251,000  dollars  was  due 
to  State  trust  funds  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  arising  out  of  former 
bonded  debt.      The  assessed  valuation  in  1909  was   2,478,561,786   dollars. 
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The  true  value  of  all  the  property  within  the  State  in  1904  was  estimated  by 

the  Federal  Census  Bureau  at : — 

Dollars 
Real  property         .                   ....         1,682,068,672 
Personal  property 1,156,609,567 


Total 2,838,678,239 

The  militia  of  the  State  consists  of  three  regiments,  a  separate  battalion 
of  infantry,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  one  battery  of  light  artillery,  one  battery  of 
naval  militia,  and  hospital  corps,  aggregating  217  commissioned  officers  and 
2,999  enlisted  men.  The  State  naval  militia  contained  10  officers  and  122 
enlisted  men. 

Production,  Industry,  Communications.— Wisconsin  is  very  largely 

an  agricultural  State.  In  1910  the  farms  numbered  177,127  with  a  total 
area  of  21,060,066  acres,  of  which  11,907,606  acres  were  improved  land. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize  and  other  cereals,  potatoes,  sugar-beet, 
grasses,  fruit  and  tobacco.  The  yield  of  maize  in  1912  was  58,262,000 
bushels  ;  of  wheat,  3,564,000  bushels  ;  of  oats,  84,746,000  bushels  ;  of 
barley,  24,843,000  bushels,  rye  and  buckwheat  being  also  grown.  The  yield 
of  ijotatoes  was  34,920,000  bushels;  of  hay,  3,600,000  tons.  The  area 
under  tobacco  (1912)  was  42,200  acres;  the  yield  was  54,438,000  pounds. 
The  beet-sugar  output  in  1908-09  was  16,964  tons.  Fruits  (large 
and  small)  are  extensively  cultivated.  In  1910  the  live-stock  consisted  of 
669,000  horses,  5,000  mules,  1,506,000  milk  cows,  1,081,000  other  cattle, 
1,084,000  sheep,  and  1,651,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1911  amounted  to 
4,387,500  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  930,150  dollars. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  considerable.  In  1911  the  output 
comprised  zinc,  31,809  short  tons  (3,626,226  dollars)  ;  lead,  3,967  short 
tons  (357,030  dollars)  ;  granits,  limestone,  and  sandstone  to  the  value  of 
2,375,102  dollars  ;  natural  rock  cement,  graphite,  petroleum,  mineral  waters 
were  also  produced,  the  value  of  the  output  in  1911  (including  not  ores, 
but  metal  products)  being  12,451,4§6  dollars. 

In  1910  there  were  9,722  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  with 
a  total  capital  of  605,657,000  dollars.  The  number  of  wage-earners  was 
182,583  receiving  93,905,000  dollars  in  wages.  The  value  of  the  products 
was  590,306,000  dollars.  As  compared  with  1904,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments increased  14  per  cent.,  capital  increased  47  per  cent.,  wage-earners, 
21  per  cent.,  wages  paid  38  per  cent.,  and  value  of  products  44  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
State  during  1910  :— 


— 

Establish- 
ments 

Capital 

Wage- 
earners 

Number 

Wages 

Value  of 
products 

Cheese,  butter,  and  con- 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

densed  milk 

2,630 

9,766,000 

2,863 

48,006,000 

58,843,000* 

Flour    and  grist    mill 

products 

322 

10,663,000 

1,184 

27,038,000 

31,067,000 

Foundry   and  machine 

shop  products   . 

444 

86,898,000 

24,210 

22,534,000 

54,124,000 

Leather,    tanned,    cur- 

ried, and  finished 

32 

40,412,000 

7,548 

34,829,000 

44,668,000 

Liquors,  malt 

13(5 

09.683  080 

r.,061 

7,898,000 

32,126,000! 

Lumber 

1,020 

68,309,000 

34,093 

25,587,000 

57,969,000 

At  the  lake  ports  the  shipments  consist  of  grain  and  flour,  coal,  lumber,  ore 
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and  (at  Milwaukee  and  Racine)  manufactured  articles.     There  is,  besides,  at 
Milwaukee  a  heavy  passenger  traffic. 

In  1910  there  were  7,475  miles  of  railroads  operated  in  the  State  besides 
790  miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  leading  railway  lines  are  the  Chicago 
and  Northern- western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  Administrative  Departments. 


WYOMING. 

Governmeilt. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  27  members, 
elected  for  four  years  (about  one-half  retiring  every  two  years),  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  56  members  elected  for  two  years. 

The  suffrage  extends  to  all  citizens,  male  and  female,  who  can  read,  and 
who  are  registered  as  voters  and  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the 
county  60  days  next  preceding  the  election. 

Governor.— J.  M.  Carey,  1911-1915  (4,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Frank  L.  Houx. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  97,890  square  miles,  of  which 

315  square  miles  is  w^ater.  Of  the  total,  about  3,300  square  miles  are  com- 
prised within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  since  1872  has  been 
reserved  for  public  uses.  An  Indian  Reservation  wdthin  the  State  has  an 
area  of  2,742  square  miles.  The  Federal  census  results  since  1870  show  th(! 
population  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Ye^^rs 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

i        Years 

1900 

1  .   1910 

1 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 

:  1890 

20,789 
60,705 

0-2 
0-6 

92,531 

152,056 

0-9 

1-5 

In  1910  the  population  included  91,666  males  and  54,299  females  ;  27,165 
were  of  foreign  birth  ;  2,235  were  negroes  ;  1,486  Indians;  244  Chinese. 
and  1,571  Japanese.  In  1905  the  Indians  on  the  Reservation  numbered 
1,694.  The  classification  of  the  population  by  occupations  was  :  Professional 
1,087,  ranchmen  9,499,  miners  5,823,  merchants  939,  others  in  business 
5,761,  labourers  18,069  ;  total  workers,  41,178. 

The  largest  towns  are  Cheyenne  (capital)  with  11,320  inhabitants, 
Laramie  with  8,237,  aud  Sheridan  with  8,408. 

The  religious  bodies  with  the  most  numerous  membership  are  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Mormon,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 

In  1910  the  jmblic  schools  had  1,109  teachers,  and  24,584  enrolled 
pupils,  of  which  the  public  high  schools  had  54  teachers  and  867  pupils. 
Teachers  are  trained  in  the  normal  school  which  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Wyoming,  at  Laramie.  This  University  was  founded 
in  1887  and  in  1910  had  37  professors  and  instructors  aud  255  students. 
Besides  the  normal  school  it  comprehends  an  Agricultural  College,  a 
school  of  mines,  a  college  of  mechanical  engineering,  a  school  of  commerce, 
a  school  of  music,  and  a  preparatory  department. 

Charity. — The  State  has  a  Penitentiary  and  other  penal  or  reform 
institutions.  Its  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  comprising  county 
poor   asylums,  poor   farms,    a   soldiers'  and   sailors'  home,   three   hospitals. 
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besides  one  for  the  insane,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  a 
liospital  for  the  feeble  minded  and  epileptic.  Boards  of  county  ooramis- 
sioners  have  supervision  of  the  poor  and  may  either  contract  for  their 
support  or  appoint  agents  to  provide  for  them.  Ninety  days'  residence 
immediately  before  application  entitles  to  county  support.  It  is  a  misde- 
meanour to  briug  into  a  county  a  pauper  who  has  a  residence  elsewhere.  The 
county  commissioners  may  provide  a  workhouse. 

Finance,  Defence.— The  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
(exclusive  of  trust  funds)  for  the  period  October  1,  1910,  to  September  30 
1912,  are  given  as  follows  : —  ' 

1-11  ^       •.  Dollars 

Balance,  October  1,  1910 327  228 

Receipts  for  two  years     .         .         .         .         ,         .2  247  971 


^.  ,     Total 2,575,199 

Disbursements  for  two  years     .         .         .         .         .    1,863,316 


Balance,  Sept.  30,  1912  .         .         ..         .       711,883 

In  1910  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  180,000  dollars,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State  in  1910  to  188,560,916  dollars 
actual  value). 

The  militia  or  National  Guard,  consisting  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Infan- 
try, had  a  strength  of  598  enlisted  men  and  52  officers  in  1910. 

Production  and  Industry.— Wyoming  is  semi -arid  and  agriculture  is 
carried  on  by  irrigation  and  by  '  dry  farming."  Under  Federal  Act  of  June 
17,  1902,  extensive  irrigation  works  are  being  undertaken  on  the  Shoshone 
and  the  North  Platte  rivers,  3,828,000  dollars  having  been  expended 
(January  1,  1911)  on  the  former  project  alone.  Many  private  irrigation  and 
development  companies  are  also  at  work.  In  1910  there  were  10,987  farms 
with  an  area  of  8,543,010  acres,  of  which  1,256,160  acres  was  improved  land. 
Such  crops  as  are  grown  consist  of  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruits.  About 
»  one  half  the  State  is  well  fitted  for  grazing  and  for  sheep  runs.  The  wool  clip 
(1911)  yielded  34,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  5,304,000  dollars,  a 
value  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  wool  production  of  Montana.  Other 
farm  animals  (1910)  were  148,000  horses,  27,000  milk  cows  and  959,000  other 
cattle,  and  21,000  swine. 

About  10,000,000  acres  in  the  State  are  covered  with  timber.  The  State 
has  numerous  fish  hatcheries  wdiich  stock  the  streams  with  trout. 

The  prosperity  of  Wyoming  is  largely  dependent  on  its  mineral  resources. 
The  output  of  coal  in  1911  amounted  to  6,744,864  short  tons,  valued  at 
about  10,508,863  dollars.  In  1911  the  production  of  copper  Avas  130,499 
pounds  (16,312  dollars).  Gold  was  produced  in  1911  to  the  amount  of 
1,030  fine  ounces  (21,300  dollars),  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  700  fine  ounces 
(400  dollars).  The  quarries  yield  limestone  and  sandstone,  besides 
phosphate  rock  and  gypsum,  from  which  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  plasters 
are  made.  There  has  been  great  development  during  1912-1913  in  the  oil 
industry;  many  new  oil  fields  are  being  opened.  The  total  mineral  output 
in  1911  was  valued  at  11,486,982  dollars. 

Manufactures  are  mostly  confined  to  production  for  local  consumption. 
In  1910  (according  to  Federal  census  results),  the  State  had  268  industrial 
establishments ;  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  was 
6,195,109  dollars,  the  wage-earners  numbered  2,867,  the  materials  used  cost 
2,608,189   dollars,   and   the   output   amounted   to  6,249,078  dollars.     The 
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chief  manufactured  products  were  (rars  made  or  repaired,  2,336,678  dollars  ; 
lumber  and  timber  products,  751,249  dollars ;  flour  and  grist,  746,299 
dollars  ;  butter,  268,862  dollars. 

"Wyoming  has  no  navigable  rivers.  In  1910,  the  railways  in  the  State  had 
a  length  of  1,644  miles,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincj ,  and  the  Chicago  and  North- Western  railways  being  the  principal  lines. 

The  system  of  stage  route  transportation  is  still  common. 

In  December,  1911,  there  were  in  the  State  30  National,  55  State,  and  3 
private  banks. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 

Report  on  the  State  Census,  1905.    Cheyenne,  Wye,  1905. 

Coil  and  oil  in  Wj-oming,  1911. 

Wonderful  Wj^oming,  1910.     Board  of  Immigration,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Hebard  (G.  R.),  The  Government  of  Wyoming. 
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ALASKA  TERRITORY. 

Governmeilt. — Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia 
under  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  the  purchase  price  having  been  7,200,000 
dollars.  The  country  is  not,  in  the  political  sense,  a  Territory,  but  only  a 
District  with  no  representative  assembly  nor  any  constitution.  It  is  governed 
directly  by  Congress  at  Washington,  and  locally  administered  by  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  4  years,  and  assisted  by  a 
Secretaiy,  a  Surveyor-General,  and  other  officials. 

Governor— Waiter  E.  Clark,  1909-13  (7,000  dollars). 

The  area  of  the  territory  is  about  590,800  square  miles,  and  the  census 
population  of  1900  wasreturned  at  63,592,  of  whom  30,507  (27,307  male)  were 
white;  29,536  natives  (Indians,  Eskimo,  Aleuts,  &c.,);  3,116  Chinese;  265 
Japanese  ;  158  Negroes.  In  1910  the  population  was  64,366,  of  whom  36,347 
were  whites,  and  the  others  Indian  or  other  coloured.  About  7,000  people,* 
employed  in  mines,  canneries,  and  railway  construction,  s})end  a  few  months  a 
year  in  Alaska,  but  ihese  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration.  The  largest 
town  is  Fairbanks  which,  in  1910,  had  3,500  inhabitants  ;  the  second  largest 
is  Nome  with  2,500  ;  other  towns  are  Skagway  (1,800),  Juneau  (1,300),  now 
the  seat  of  Government,  Sitka  (160  whites,  900  natives),  Valdez  (1,100), 
Ketchikan  (1,000),  Cordova  (800).  There  are  altogether  11  incorporated 
towns. 

Instruction,  Justice. — Ii^  Alaska  many  religious  missions  are  at 
work,  representing  very  diverse  denominations  :  Russian  Orthodox,  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational  and 
others. 

The  district  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  about  250,000  dollars  being 
annually  appropriated  to  this  service  by  the  United  States  Government. 
There  are  in  the  schools  for  natives  altogether  (1912)  about  81  schools,  102 
teachers,  and  1,689  pupils  in  avernge  attendance,  with  a  total  enrolment 
of  3,841.  At  the  United  States  Indian  Training  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
there  are  about  80  Alaskan  children  (Indian,  Eskimo,  Thlinget,  and  Aleut). 
Many  schools  for  white  children  are  maintained,  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  incorporated  towns. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  territory  is  constituted  as  a  judicial 
district  with  4  subdivisions  and  4  r-ourta. 
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Finance. — in  the  district  of  Alaska  there  is  no  provision  for  taxation 
of  real  or  personal  property,  except  in  municipalities  where  real  estate  and 
personal  property  may  be  taxed  2  per  cent,  for  municipal  purposes  only.  The 
revenues  are  derived  from  licenses  to  conduct  businesses,  a  long  list  of 
Avhich,  with  the  cost  of  the  resjiective  licences,  is  prescribed  by  law. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenues  from  Alaska  under  specified 
heads  from  1869  to  1911  and  for  the  last  three  years  : — 


Years 

Internal 
revenue  i 

Customs 

«  o: 

03 

XJ2 

-r<  03 
m 

Dollars 

9,555,559 

Alaska  fund2 
and  agricul- 
tural experi- 
ment station 

Miscel- 
laneous 

o 

Total  18(59  to  1911 

Dollars 

290,242 

Dollars 

1,081,430 

Dollars 

472,622 

Dollars 
1,173,510 

Dollars 
1,919,062 

Dollars 
14,792,465 

1909 
1910 
1911 

18,217 
20,333 
20,035 

67,026      79,116 
56,348     131,264 
45,016  !  136,658 

i 

153,375 
153.375 
403,947 

156,460 
260,907 
178,027 

107.186 
112,374 
114,562 

581,380 
734,601 
901,165 

1  The  territory  of  Alaska  was  attached  to  the  District  of  Oregon  December  27,  1872, 
and  on  September  1,  1883,  Washington  and  Oregon  were  consolidated  ;  again  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902,  Washington  and  Alaska  were  detached  from  the  District  ot  Oregon 
and  made  a  separate  district. 

-  Act  of  January  27,  1905. 

Alaska  lias  produced  from  1867  until  1911,  206,813,594  dollars  in 
minerals,  and  in  sea  and  fur  products  the  sum  of  222,710,036  dollars,  and 
has  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from  customs,  internal 
revenue  and  license  taxes,  and  other  cash  items  17,117,355  dollars,  making  a 
total  production  and  export  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  of  446,640,985 
dollars. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  balance  sheet  is  the  7,200,000  dollars  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  paid  to  Russia  for  Alaska  ;  then  the 
Treasury  statements  for  the  payments  made  from  1867  to  1911,  inclusive, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  post  office.  The  total  moneys  expended  by  the 
Governmen  of  the  United  States  in  Alaska  from  1867  to  1911  in  maintain- 
ing the  Xational  Government  there,  collecting  customs  and  the  revenues, 
maintaining  the  courts,  the  fur-seal  fisheries,  boundary  commissions,  and 
generally  all  items  of  governmental  expense,  have  amounted  only  to 
35,816,674  dollars.  That  leaves  a  difterence  between  the  productions  of 
Alaska  and  the  amount  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expended 
therein  of  410,824,311  dollars. 

Production,  Communications. — In  some  parts  or  the  territory  the 
climate  during  the  brief  summer  is  not  unsuitable  for  agricultural  operations. 
There  are  agricultural  experimental  stations  which  are  giving  valuable 
demonstrations.  Reindeer  have  been  introduced  from  Siberia,  and  now 
33,629  are  employed  by  the  missionaries,  by  the  Eskimo,  and  by  Govern- 
ment officials. 

There  are  considerable  timber  resources,  mostly  of  the  spruce  hemlock 
and  red  and  yellow  cedar  sort.  The  National  forests  in  Alaska  have  an  area 
of  26,761,626  acres.  In  1910  there  wer«  152  industrial  establishments,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  73,479  persor.s  (3,099  wnge-earners),  having  a  capital  of 
13,060,116  dollars. 

The  chief  industries  are  seal  and  salmon  fisheries,  and  mining.     The  seal 
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fisheries  of  the  Piibilof  Islands  are  under  tlie  charge  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labour. 

The  salmon  fisheries  are  very  valuable,  and  Government  has  provided  for 
their  preservation  by  securing  legislative  enactments  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  hatcheries.  The  annual  catch  of  salmon  is  valued  at  over 
14,000,000  dollars.  Halibut,  cod,  herring,  and  whales  are  also  caught,  the 
heiriug  and  whales  for  the  manufacture  ot  oil  and  manure. 

Gold  is  worked  in  South- East  Alaska,  where  a  low  gi-ade  ore  is  found  in 
the  interior  on  the  Yukon  river;  and  at  Nome  and  other  places  on  the  west 
coast.  The  out-put  of  gold  in  1911  was  estimated  at  806,179  fine  ounces 
of  the  value  of  16,665,200  dollars,  and  of  silver  at  468,300  fine  ounces 
of  tlie  value  of  252,900  dollars.  Copper  in  1911  was  extracted  to  the 
amountof  22,314,889  pounds,  valued  at  2,789,361  dollars.  There  has  recently 
been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  this  metal.  Tin  ore  deposits  near  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  are  of  a  high  grade  ;  two  companies  work  them,  but  climatic 
conditions  are  unfavourable.  Lead  is  produced  ;  coal  is  worked  ;  petroleum, 
gypsum,  and  marble  are  found.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1911  Avas 
valued  at  20,072,420  dollars  (including  some  lead,  but  no  tin,  though  a 
quantity  of  tin  ore  was  shipped  to  Germany). 

The  value  of  the  domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  in  the  year  1912  amoimted  to  18,809,270  dollars  ;  from  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  21,597,712  dollars,  besides  gold  ore  and  bullion.  In  the 
year  1912  487  vessels  of  510,509  tons  cleared  from  the  United  States  for 
Alaska,  and  594  of  505,412  from  Alaska  for  the  United  States.  The  chief 
poj'ts  of  shixunent  of  the  United  States  to  Alaska  are  on  Puget  Sound. 

There  is  a  railway  of  112  miles  from  Skagway  to  the  White  Horse  Rapids 
(in  the  Canadian  Yukon  region)  ;  thence  transport  is  by  coach  or,  in  summer, 
by  steamer.  The  Tanana  Mines  Railway  has  50  miles  of  line  open,  connecting 
Chena,  Fairbanks,  and  Vault  Creek  The  Solomon  River  Railway  has 
60  miles  of  line  open  north  from  Dickson  on  Seward  Peninsula.  The  Copper 
River  and  North  Western  Railway  completed  its  line  (standard  gauge)  from 
Cordova  to  Kennecott,  a  distauf^e  of  197  miles,  in  1911.  The  Alaskan  towns 
are  connected  with  the  United  States  and  with  Canada  by  telegraph.  There 
are  about  140  post-offices   and  good  mail  services   in  the  territory. 
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HAWAII. 
Government. — The  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  formed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  independent  kingdom,  but  in  1893 
the  reigning  Queen,  Liliuokalani,  was  deposed  and  a  provisional  government 
formed;  in  1894  a  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898,  the  Islands  were  on  August  12,  1898, 
formally  annexed  to   the   United   States.     On   June   14,    1900,    they  were 
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constituted  as  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  Organic  Act  has  since  been 
amended  several  times.  There  is  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  of  15 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  30  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions,  limited  to  60  days,  are  held  biennially.  The 
Governor  and  Secretary  are  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor.—W.  F.  Frear,  1911-15  (7,000  dollars). 

Secretary.— K  A.  Mott-Smith. 

The  Territory  is  j-epresented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate  elected  biennially. 

In  1905  the  Territory  was  divided  into  5  counties  within  which  the  local 
authorities  had  restricted  powers.  Under  subsequent  statutes  one  county,  of 
small  area  and  population,  has  been  deprived  for  the  most  part  of  the  few 
powers  it  had  originally,  while  the  other  four  counties,  of  considerable  size 
and  population,  have  been  given  much  larger  powers.  These  four  counties 
noAV  collect  a  portion  of  their  revenues  and  determine  in  part  the  rates 
of  others,  which  are  collected  by  the  Territory.  On  January  1,  1909,  the 
county  of  Oahu  Avas  converted  into  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  with 
enlarged  powers. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,449  square 
miles.  The  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Hawaii,  4,015;  Maui,  728  ; 
Oahu,  598  ;  Kauai,  547  ;  Molokai,  261  ;  Lanai,  139  ;  Niihau,  97  ;  Ka- 
hoolawe,  69,  According  to  the  census  taken  on  April  15,  1910,  the  total 
population  of  the  islands  numbered  191,909,  an  increase  of  37,908,  or  24 '61 
per  cent,  since  1900.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
1910  was  29-75.  The  Capital,  Honolulu,  in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  has  52,183 
inhabitants. 

The  number  of  Hawaiians  in  the  islands  in  1910  was  26,041  ;  the  part- 
Hawaiians  12,506.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Hawaiians  in  the  ten 
years  1900-1910  was  3,746,  and  increase  in  part-Hawaiians  4,658.  Of  the 
part- Hawaiians,  8,772  are  Caucasian -Hawaiian  and  3,734  Asiatic-Hawaiian. 
There  are  21,674  Chinese  and  79,674  Japanese.  The  Portuguese  number 
22,303;  the  Spanish,  1,990;  other  Caucasians,  chiefly  Americans,  British, 
and  Germans,  14,867  ;  and  Porto  Ricans,  4,890.  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Korean  immigTation  is  prohibited.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
266  Russian,  3,247  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  3,043  Filipino  immigrants 
were  introduced. 

Religion  and  Instruction.— Nearly  all  the  natives  are  Christians. 
There  is  an  Anglican  bishop  at  Honolulu  ;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
ministers  of  various  denominations.  Schools  are  established  all  over  the 
islands,  the  sum  expended  for  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  was  722,912  dollars,  of  which  92,577  dollars  was  for  new  buildings. 
Elementary  education  has  always  been  free.  The  language  in  general  use  in 
schools  is  English.  In  1912,  there  were  156  public  schools  with  591  teachers 
and  23,752  enrolled  pupils  ;  also  5]  private  schools  with  800  teachers  and 
6,157  enrolled  pupils.  Of  the  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools  in  1912, 
8,328  were  Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian,  5,331  Portuguese,  12,963  Asiatics, 
1,169  American,  137  British,  and  308  German.  In  Hawaii  there  are,  besides, 
a  normal  and  training  school,  a  reformatory  industrial  school  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls ;  also  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

•Justice. — Hawaii  has  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  district  courts  an 
a  land  registration  court.    The  circuit  judges  sit  also  as  juvenile  courts.    The 
judg«?s  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  United  States 
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President ;  the  district  magistrates  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
There  is  also  a  United  States  District  Court,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  President. 

In  1912  there  were  9,032  convictions,  nearly  all  the  offences  being  of  a 
trivial  nature. 

Finance?  Defence. — Revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  of  real 
and  personal  property,  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  licences,  land  sales  and 
leases,  waterworks  and  road,  school  and  poll  taxes.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  the  revenue  amounted  to  4,315,97276  dollars  of  wliich 
2,560,505 -SS  dollars  AVi-nt  to  the  Territory  and  1,755,466-88  dollars  to  the 
counties.  The  Territory  expended  2,327,770'17  dollars.  On  July  1,  1912, 
the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  5,454,000  dollars.  In  1912  tl^e  assessed 
value  of  property  was  :  real,  90,889,057  dollars  ;  personal,  85,945,744  dollars  ; 
total,  176,834,801  dollars. 

In  June,  1912,  the  Hawaiian  National  Guard  contained  562  men.  The 
Federal  Government,  wiih  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  voted  money  for  the  construction  of 
extensive  military  works  at  Pearl  Harbour,  about  7  miles  from  Honolulu, 
and  at  Honolulu  and  other  j^laces  on  the  island  of  Oaliu.  The  dredging  of 
Pearl  Harbour  channel  was  completed  during  the  year  ending  Juue  30,  1912, 
and  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock,  naval  station,  and  fortifications  is 
well  in  hand. 

Production  and  Commerce. — The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  the  soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive. 
In  1910  there  were  4,320  farms  with  an  acreage  of  2,590,600,  of  which 
305,053  acres  were  improved  land.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  industries, 
while  coffee,  honey,  hides,  sisal,  bananas,  pine-apples,  woo],  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  rubber  are  also  exported.  In  1911  the  sugar-crop  amounted  to  over 
566,821  tons.  The  sugar  plantations  are  extensively  supplied  with  irrigation 
canals,  and  this  system  is  coming  into  general  use.  In  1912  there  were  forest 
reserves  aggregating  683,101  acres,  and  other  reserves  are  contemplated.  In 
1910  the  Territory  had  500  industrial  establishments,  employing  a  total  of 
7,572  persons  (5,904  being  wage-earners),  having  a  capital  of  23,875,000 
dollars,  the  cost  of  material  being  25,629,000  dollars  and  the  value  of  the 
output  47,404,000  dollars. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  5,598,444  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  to 
373,273  dollars.  The  shipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
to  Hawaii  amounted  to  23,095,878  dollars,  and  those  from  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  to  55,076,165  dollars,  of  which  48,143,530  dollars  was  for  raw 
sugar,  1,817,979  dollars  for  refined  sugar,  2,744,042  dollars  for  fruits,  335,641 
dollars  for  coffee,  and  212,146  dollars  for  rice.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1911  totalled  148,183^.  and  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
4,023/. 

Shipping  and  Communications.— A  considerable  addition  to  the 

wharfage  accommodation  of  the  port  of  Honolulu  has  now  been  made,  and 
the  harbour  has  been  enlarged  and  dredged  to  a  depth  that  will  admit  the 
largest  steamers  afloat.  At  Hilo  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Hawaii  Island,  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  has  begun,  Hilo  being  an  important  place  for  the 
shipment  of  sugar.  At  Kahului,  tlie  principal  port  on  the  Island  of  Maui, 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater  has  been  completed  and  dredging  of  the 
harbour  has  begun.  Many  lighthouses  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years. 
Ten .  lines  of   steamers  connect  the  islands   with  the    United    States, 
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Canada,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan.  In  the  year  1912, 
431  vessels  of  1,370,315  tons  entered,  and  429  of  1,359,109  tons  cleared  at  the 
})orts  of  the  islands.  An  inter-island  steam  navigation  company  with 
17  small  steamers  provides  communicatiou  between  the  ditferent  islands. 
There  are  about  265  miles  of  railway  in  the  islands,  and  new  lines  are 
projected.  There  are  telephones  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Maui,  Hawaii, 
Kauai,  and  Molokai  ;  total  length  600  miles  ;  nearly  every  family  in 
Honolulu  has  its  telephone.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
lines  of  electric  tramways.  The  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  is 
in  operation  between  the  islands  for  commercial  purposes  and  for  communi- 
cation with  vessels  at  sea  and  with  the  Pacific  coast. 

British  Gonsiil  for  the  Territory  of  Haivaii. — T.  Harrington. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Goveruer  of  Hawaii  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.   Washington. 

Biennial  Reports  of  the   Auditor,    the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,    the   Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  otlmr  officials. 

Alexander  {Sl^ .  D.),  A  Briet  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.     S.     New  York,  ]892. 

Btstian  (Adolf),  Zur  Kenncniss  Hawaii's.     Berlin,  1883. 

Bird  (Miss  1.),  The  Hawaiian  Archipelago.     London,  1878. 

Blaekman  (W.  F.),  The  Making  of  Hawaii.     London,  1899. 

Brain  (B.  M.),  The  Transformation  of  Hawaii.     London,  1899. 

Brassey  (Lady),  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.     London,  1880. 

Cari)e?i(er(E.  J.),  America  in  Hawaii.    London,  1899. 

Ellis  (W.)  Tour  tlu'ough  Hawaii.    London,  1827. 

Ellislw.),  Polynesian  Researches.    4  vols.    London,  1831. 

Fornander(C.),  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Nations.    3  vols.     London,  1885. 

Oordon  Cumming  (Miss  C.  F.),  Fire  Fountains  :  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.    2  vols.    London, 
1883. 

H'o_pfct«s(Manley),  History  of  Hawaii.    2nd  edition.    London,  1866. 

Kraut  (Mary  H.),  Hawaii  and  a  Revolution.     London,  1898. 

Liliuokalani  (Queen),  Hawaii's  Story.    Boston,  1898. 

Marcuse  (A.),  Die  hawaiischen  Inselu.     Berlin,  1894. 

Owen  (Jean  A.),  The  Story  of  Hawaii.     New  York,  1898 

Sauvin  (G.),  Un  Royaumc  polynesien.     Paris,  1893. 

Shoemaker  {M.  M.),  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.     New  York,  1898 

Steven8(J.  L.)and  Oleson(W.  B.),  Picturesque  Hawaii.    Honolulu,  1894. 

Stoddard  (G.  W.),  Hawaiian  Life.     Chicago,  1894. 

Taylor  (C.  M.,  Jr.),  Vacation  Days  in  Hawaii  and  Japan.     Loudon.  1906. 

Tioombly  (A.  S.),  Hawaii  and  its  People.     London,  1900. 

Varigny  (C.  de),  Quatorze  ans  aux  lies  Sandwich.    Paris. 

Whitney  (C.),  Hawaiian  America.    New  York,  1899. 

Young  (L.),  The  Real  Hawaii.     London,  1S99. 


PORTO  RICO. 

Governmeilt. — Porto  Rico,  by  the  treaty  of  December  11,  1898,  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  Its  constitution  was  determined  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  April  12,  1900  (known  as  the  "Organic  Act")  slightly  amended 
on  May  1,  1900,  and  March  2,  1901.  It  has  representative  government,  the 
franchise  being  restricted  only  as  to  age  (21  years),  residence  (one  year),  and 
citizenship  (either  Porto  Rican  or  American).  The  Governor  and  the 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  6  heads  of  departments  and  5  natives,  are 
appointed  for  4  years  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  35  members  (5  from  each  of  the  7  electoral 
districts),  and  a  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  having  a 
seat  in  Congress  in  Washington,  are  elected  by  the  peofde  for  2  years.  The 
Council  and  the  House  of  Delegates  constitute  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
with  the  veto   power  vested  in  the  Governor,     In  each  of  the  71  muni- 
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cipalities  of  the  island  the  mayor,  city  council,  and  other  chief  ofl&cial.s  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  they,  in  turn,  appoint  their  subordinates.  The 
essential  features  of  the  United  States  civil  service  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  local  law  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  judicial y  comprises  an 
Attorney  General  and  staff  and  a  United  States  court  appointed  by  the 
President  ;  a  Supreme  Court  of  5  members  also  appointed  by  the  President ; 

7  District  Courts  whose  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  ;  and  34 
municipal  courts  and  61  justices  of  the  peace  elected  by  the  people. 

A  revised  "  Organic  Act,"  known  as  the  Olmstead  Bill,  designed  to 
replace  the  Act  of  April  12,  1900,  is  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  December,  1910,  it  passed  the  lower  house  and  now  awaits  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  The  new  act,  in  its  projected  form,  grants  collective 
American  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  a  partially  but  pro- 
gressively elective  senate ;  extends  the  appointive  judiciary  system  ; 
establishes  a  co-ordinate  and  cohesive  form  of  insular  government,  in  which 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions  are  to  be  separated  ;  and  provides  an 
effective  health  service  throughout  the  island. 

Governor. — George  E.  Colton. 

Secretary. — M.  Drew  Carrel. 

Area,  Population  and  Instruction.— The  island  has  an  area  of 

3,606  square  miles.  The  population  in  1910  was  1,118,012  or  818  per 
sq.  mile.  The  negroes  in  1899  numbered  59,390,  and  mulattoes  304,352. 
There  were  589,426  whites  and  75  Chinese.  The  coloured  population  was 
38 "2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Chief  towns,  San  Juan,  48,716  inhabitants 
(1910)  ;  Ponce,  63,444  ;  Mayaguez,  42,429.  Of  the  working  population, 
63  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  ;  21  per  cent, 
in  domestic  and  personal  service  ;  8  per  cent,   in  manufacturing  industries  ; 

8  per  cent,  in  trade  and  transportation.  In  1899  over  83  per  cent,  of  the 
population  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1899  the  school  system  was 
reorganised  and  education  was  made  compulsory  In  1912  there  were  1,168 
common  schools  with  160,657  pupils  enrolled  ;  19  high  schools  ;  and  a  well 
distributed  system  of  night  schools  and  kindergartens.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  private  schools.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico,  established  in 
Rio  Piedras,  12  kilometres  (about  7  miles)  from  San  Juan,  and  open  to 
both  men  and  women,  consists  of  a  normal  department,  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  a  college  of  agriculture,  with  provision  for  departments  of  natural 
science  and  engineering,  architecture,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  for 
a  university  hospital.  It  maintains  a  farm  and  a  dairy  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  utensils  and  selected  stock,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Mayaguez,  is 
offering  a  thorough  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hufbandry. 

Finance.- — Revenues  are  derived  from  customs  and  excise,  from  the 
general  property  tax,  a  collateral  inheritance  tax,  taxes  on  insurance 
companies  and  from  various  licences  and  fees.  Receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,   1912  : — 

Dollars. 

Balance,  July  1,  1911 4,015,444 

Receipts,  1911-12 7,816,161 

11,831,605 
Disbursements,  1911-12 8,708,222 


Halance,  July  1,  1912 3,123,383 
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The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1911  was  178,275,000  dollars.  The  net 
public  debt  is  4,139,760  dollars. 

The  police  force  consists  of  about  700  men,  and  the  military  force  of 
about  590. 

Production,  Industry  and  Commerce.— The  cultivated  land  in  1910 

was  divided  into  58,371  holdings,  having  a  total  area  of  2,085,162  acres, 
of  which  1,570,304  acres  was  improved  land.  The  chief  products  of  the 
island  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coti'ee,  pine-apydes,  grape  fruit,  oranges,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  sea  island  cotton,  textile  fibres,  bat  guano,  phosphate,  and 
vegetables,  and  the  principal  industries  are  manufactures  of  hats,  embroi- 
deries, drawn-work,  rum,  &c.  Sugar  exported  in  1912  amounted  to 
867,000  tons,  valued  at  31,544,063  dollars,  being  63  per  cent,  of  all  products 
exported.  In  1912,  111,682,615  cigars  were  consumed  and  169,765,656  were 
exported*  or  a  total  output  of  281,448,271  ;  while  532,431,000  ci^garettes 
were  consumed  and  11,293,350  were  exported,  or  a  total  of  543,724,350. 
Over  5,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  and  scrap  tobacco,  valued  at  2,320,130  dollars, 
were  exported  in  1912.  Coffee  increased  from  33,937,021  pounds,  valued  at 
4,992,779  in  1911,  to  40,146,365  pounds,  valued  at  6,754,913  dollars  in  1912. 
Orange  exports  amounted  to  584,414  dollars;  fresh  pineapples  to  684,774 
dollars;  canned  pineapples  to  258,671  dollars;  grapefruit,  a  comparatively 
new  product  (7,586  dollars  in  1907),  amounted  to  525,048  dollars,  while 
cocoanuts  amounted  to  308,883  dollars.  With  the  completion  of  the  system 
of  irrigation  now  being  constructed  on  the  southern  coast  by  the  Government, 
at  a  cost  of  3,000,000  dollars,  the  output  of  the  island  will  be  enormously 
increased.  In  1910  there  were  939  industrial  establishments  in  Porto  Rico, 
employing  18,122  persons  (15,582  wage-earners),  having  a  total  capital  of 
25,544,385  dollars,  with  an  output  valued  at  36,749,742  dollars.  There  is 
no  established  mining  enterprise,  but  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  bismuth, 
tin,  mercury,  platinum  and  nickel  are  found  in  the  island.  There  are  very 
productive  salt  works.  In  1912  the  imports  into  Porto  Rico  amounted  to 
42,926,473  dollirs  ;  the  domestic  exports  to  foreign  countriL-s  amounted  to 
49^705^413  dollars.  Shipments  of  United  States  merchandise  to  Porto  Rico, 
37^424^545  dollars;  of  foreign  merchandise  from  United  States,  1,046,418 
dollars'.  Shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to  United  States,  value  42,873,401 
dollars. 

Shipping  and  Communications.— In  1911-12,  468  American  and 

foreio-n  vessels  of  685,198  tons  cleared  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States. 
The^-essels  of  13  steamship  lines  (5  Spanish,  the  others  being  French, 
German,  American,  Cuban,  and  British)  visit  the  island.  The  harbour  of 
San  Juan,  the  chief  port,  and  naval  station  proper,  is  being  improved  to  have 
an  entrance  600  yards  wide  and  30  feet  deep. 

There  are  over  1,000  miles  of  road  in  the  island,  and  220  miles  of  railway. 
The  railway  system  connects  towns  on  the  west  coast  and  now  almost  encircles 
the  Island,  and  i)euetrates  the  interior.  A  new  line  is  open  from  Rio  Piedras 
to  Caguas  inland.  Extensions  of  existing  lines  are  being  undertaken,  and  a 
new  line  across  the  Island,  with  many  branches,  is  projected.  There  are 
590  miles  of  postal  (government)  telegraph  wire.  The  telephone  (private) 
is  in  use  and  is  being  widely  extended.  There  are  80  post  oflQces,  and  40 
telegraph  stations. 

The  Porto  Rican  island  of  Vieques,  13.  miles  to  the  east,  is  about  21  miles 
long  and  6  miles  broad,  and  has  about.  10,000  inhabitants,  who  grow  sugar 
and"rear  cattle.     Like  Porto  Rico,  the  island  of  Vieques  is  fertile  and  healthy. 

The  island  of  Culebra   between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas,  has  a  good 
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harbour  and  has  been  transformed  into  a  naval  base.     It  is  the  rendezvous  of 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Carribean  squadrons. 

British  Consul. — W.  B.  Churchward. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Insular  and  Municipal  Finances    of   Porto  Ilico    for   1905-06.      Bulletin    of    Census 
Bureau.     Washington,  1907. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Porto  Rico.     Washington,  1900. 

Report  on  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  ity  population,  (fee,  by  H.  K.  CarrolK    Washington; 
1899.— Register  of  Porto  Rico,  1910,  by  same. 

Reports  on  the  Agricultural  Resources  and  on  the  Industrial  and  Economic  Resource 
of  Porto  Rico.     Washington,  1900. 

Annual  Reports,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

Official  Gazette  of  Porto  Rico,  published  bi-monthly,  by  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States.     Washington. 

Dmu;idrfie  (W.),  Puerto  Rico.    London,  1899. 

Fiske(A.  K.),  History  oftlie  Islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.     New  York,  1899. 

Hill(R.  T.),  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     London,  1898. 

Leslie's  Official  History  of  the  Spanish  American  War.     Washington,  1899. 

Morns  (R.),  Our  Island  Empire.     Philadelphia,  1899. 

Ober  (F.  A.),  Puerto  Rico  and  its  Resom-ces.     New  York,  1899. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


These  islands,  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  signed 
by  the  Peace  Commissioners,  December  10,  1898,  extend  almost  due  north 
and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent 
of  16°  of  latitude  and  9°  of  longitude. 

Governor-General. — W.  Cameron  Forbes  appointed  November  11,  1909. 

Vice- Govern  or.  ^-'^Q\i  ion  W.  Gilbert,  appointed  February  10,  1910. 

Area  and  Population. — The  islands  and  islets  are  about  3,141  in 
number;  the  two  largest  are  Luzon  (40,969  square  miles)  and  Mindanao 
(36,292  square  miles),  and  the  total  area,  including  the  Sulu  Islands,  is 
estimated  at  127,853  square  miles.  An  estimate  of  the  population  made  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1911,  and  based  on  the  census 
of  1903,  put  the  total  at  8,368,427.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  census 
in  question  greatly  underestimated  the  numbers  of  certain  uncivilised  tribes, 
then  little  known,  the  j>resent  correct  fif;ure  is  ]U'obably  near  8,600,000, 
giving  a  density  of  population  of  67  per  square  mile.  Approximately 
1,000,000  of  the  population  are  non-Christians  and  more  primitive  than  the 
Christianised  peoples. 

The  capital  of  the  Archipelago  is  Manila,  constituted  as  a  province,  with 
(1910)  234,409  inhabitants.  Other  towns  with  their  estimated  present 
population  are :  Iloilo  on  Panay,  60,000  (including  suburbs)  ;  Cebu  on 
Cebu,  60,000  (including  suburbs)  ;  Laoag,  43,000  :  Aibay  (including 
Legaspi),  40,000;  Nueva  Caeeres,  40,000;  Vigan,  38,000,  (all  on  Luzon); 
and  Zamboanga  on  Mindanao,  24,000.  Baguio  in  the  Mountain  Province, 
Luzon,  is  the  summer  capital,  corresponding  to  Simla  in  Lidia. 

Movement  of  Population. — Vital  statistics  are  as  yet  restricted  to 
Manila,  which,  with  a  po])ulation  (1910)  of  234,409  had  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  8,633  deaths  (or  36-82  per  1,000)  and  9,340  births  (or  39-84 
per  1,000).  Among  the  American  residents,  however,  the  death-rate  is  only 
10  to  15  per  1,000. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  deaths  are  those  of  infants  under  one 
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year  old,  and  the  number  of  -iifants'  deaths,  one  year  or  less,  eqnals  about  40 
per  cent,  of  births.  This  high  infant  death-rate  is  set  off  by  a  high  birth-rate. 
Sanitary  supervision  in  the  Archipelago  is  entrusted  to  a  Bureau  of  Health, 
which  has  district  health  officers  in  the  several  provinces. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  there  were  15,068  passengers 
arriving  at  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  these,  4,317  were  Americans,  1,194 
citizens  of  the  Philippines,  6,539  Chinese  (5,596  having  been  in  the  islands 
before),  813  Japanese,  and  2,205  of  other  nationalities.  Under  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  Act  (applied  to  the  Philippines  in  1902)  Chinese  immigration 
is  prohibited.     Under  the  Act  Chinese  labourers  must  be  registered. 

There  are  about  25,000  Americans  and  Europeans  in  the  islands  and 
about  40,000  Chinese.  The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan 
race,  but  there  are  some  tribes  of  Negritos. 

Government. — The  whole  of  the  Archipelago  is  now  under  civil  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  Moro  Province  comprising  parts  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Islands,  most  of  the  civil  oflfices,  including  that  of  governor,  are  filled  by 
military  officers.  The  central  government  is  composed  of  the  Governor- 
General,  who  is  the  chief  executive  and  President  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  eight  Commissioners  (four  Americans  and  four  Filipinos). 

The  Philipxjine  Commission  constitutes  the  upper  house,  and  the  elective 
Philippine  Assembly,  which  was  first  opened  on  October  16,  1907,  the  lower 
house,  of  the  legislative  body.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  hold  office 
for  four  years,  and  the  Legislature  elects  two  Pesident  Commi-ssioners  to 
the  United  States,  who  hold  office  for  the  same  term. 

There  are  four  executive  departments,  Interior,  Finance  and  Justice, 
Commerce  and  Police,  and  Public  Instruction,  of  which  three  American  and 
one  Filipino  Commissioners  are  secretaries.  A  fifth  department  has  been 
authorised  by  Congress,  bnt  has  not  as  yet  been  created  by  the  President. 
The  islands  are  subdivided  into  38  "pro^^ices,  each  with  a  governor, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  prosecuting  attorney.  The  provincial  governor  is 
elected  'by  popular  vote,  except  in  the  6  provinces  inhabited  largely 
by  Non- Christian  tribes,  and  the  Province  of  Batanes,  in  which  the 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  islands,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  towns  is  practically  autonomous,  the  officials  being  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  municipality  and  serving  for  four  years. 
The  officials  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  councillors,  the  latter 
varying  in  number  according  to  population.  Local  municipal  government 
has  been  instituted  in  about  730  towns. 

Justice  and  Defence.— For  the  administration  of  jus1:ice  there  are  : 
A  supreme  court,  with  7  judges  ;  17  judicial  districts,  each  with  a  court  of 
first  instance,  and  3  additional  judges  of  the  court  of  first  instance  of  Manila 
and  4  additional  judges  of  first  instance,  who  replace  absent  judges  or  others 
disqualified  for  any  reason  in  particular  cases  ;  also  a  court  of  land  registra- 
tion, with  5  judges.  Public  order  is  maintained  through  the  municipal 
police  and  the  Philippines  Constabularv.  The  strength  of  the  Constabulary 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1912,  was  323  officers  and  4,157  enlisted  men, 
distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago  in  128  stations.  The  director,  four 
of  the  assistant  directors  and  two  inspectors  are  detailed  from  the  United 
States  Army. 

Religion.— The  dominant  religion  of  the  islands  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
there  being  in  addition  to  an  American  archbishop,  5  American,  1  Italian, 
and  2  Filipino  bishops,  and  1  Spanish  Apostolic  Prefect.     In  Luzon   an  In- 
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dependent  Filipino  Church  has  come  into  existence.  The  Moros  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  there  are  pagan  tribes  in  some  of  the  more  remote  regions. 
Education. — Education  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  Archipelago  is  divided  into  36  educational  divisions.  The 
teaching  staff  comprises  664  American  teachers  for  all  grades,  and 
1,066  Filipino  teachers  on  Insular  pay,  and  6,488  Filipino  teachers  paid  by  the 
municipalities.  English  is  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  islands,  to  the 
number  of  over  4,531.  In  1911-12,  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  329,073  pupils  in  tlie  }iublic  schools.  The  annual  cost  of  teachers,  &c., 
is  about  3,450,000  dollars.  A  school  for  training  teachers  has  been  at  work 
for  some  years,  and  industrial  and  trade  schools  have  been  established,  and 
great  stress  is  laid  on  industrial  work.  For  higher  education  there  is  the 
free  State  supported  University  of  the  Philippines,  with  colleges  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Engineering,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Agriculture 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  An  ecclesiastical  institution,  the  University  of  Santo 
Tomas  (founded  1611)  at  Manila  has  several  faculties,  including  one  of 
Medicine. 

Finance. — The  revenues  and  expenditures  for  four  fiscal  years,  ending 
June  30,  were  : — 


1906 


Revenues . 
Expenditures 


Dollars 

15,996,870 
15,086,527 


190/ 


Dollars 

17,269,886 
14,612,524 


1908 


1909 


Dollars        Dollars 

17,698,559  ,  19,934,753 
17,735,051   1  19,937,518 


1910 


1911 


Dollars     I     Dollars 
21,958,063  I  21,274,575 
21,365,322  I  23,098,621 


The  net  revenues  and  expenditures  under  classified  headings,  excluding 
operations  from  all  other  funds  or  sources,  are  stated  as  follows  for  1912  : — 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Taxation              ... 
Various        -        .        .        . 

20,142,764 
3,127,001 

Current  .... 
Capital    .... 
Various  .        .        .        . 

Total     . 

15,685.348 

4,856,794 
3,424,008 

Total  Revenue 
Other  receipts     . 

23,269,765 
1,292,227 

Total     . 

24,561,992 

23,966,1.50 

On  August  1,  1904,  a  new  interna]  revenue  system  came  into  force.  With 
a  number  of  exceptions  taxes  are  now  levied  on  banking,  insurance,  com- 
merce, industries,  licences  being  required  especially  for  the  production  and 
sale  of  ale,  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  matches.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  (the 
cMula)  on  males  between  18  and  60.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  internal 
revenue  70  per  cent,  goes  to  the  insular  government,  10  per  cent,  to 
the  provincial,  and  20  per  cent,  to  the  municipal  governments.  The  munici- 
palities are  required  to  devote  one-half  of  their  share  to  public  fschools. 
There  is  a  tax  on  real  estate  fixed  at  1^  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  in 
Manila  and  at  varying  rates  with  a  maximum  of  |  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
other  civilised  provinces.  This  is  not  a  government  land  rent,  such  as 
exists  in  India. 
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Production  and  Industry. — The  chief  products  are  rice,  copra,  abaca 
(Manila  hemp),  sugar,  coin  (maize),  and  tobacco.  Agriculture,  however,  is 
still  in  a  primitive  condition,  implements  and  methods  being  antiquated,  farm 
animals  scarce,  labour  and  means  of  transport  insufficient,  and  capital  want- 
ing for  the  proper  development  of  the  soil. 

The  total  area  cultivated  (1912)  was  5,370,592  acres,  the  largest  crop 
being  that  of  rice  (2.609,392  acres).  The  total  value  of  crops  was  (1912) 
79,880,023  dollars  (rice,  32,995,971  dollars). 

The  Islands  possess  wide  forests  of  v^aluable  timber,  gum,  and  dye  woods, 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  which  frames  plans  and 
rules  for  their  protection  and  working.  They  are  divided  into  9  forest 
districts,  each  containing  a  number  of  forest  stations  in  charge  of  foresters, 
rangers,   or  inspectors.     Each  forest  contains  native  trees  of  many  species. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  little  has,  as  yet,  been  done  towards  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources,  but  prospecting  is  now  proceeding 
vigorously.  Lignite  is  found  in  many  of  the  islands.  Iron  (magnetite  and 
hematite)  is  found  in  several  provinces.  Gold  is  fouod  in  almost  all  the 
important  islands,  and  in  some  of  them  has  been  long  worked  by  natives, 
it  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  the  mineral  products.  Silver  has 
been  found  only  in  argentiferous  galena,  or  alloyed  with  gold.  Platinum 
has  been  detected  in  small  quantity  in  the  gold  gravel  deposits  of  Rizal 
(Luzon).  Copper  is  reported  from  several  regions,  and  important  deposits, 
long  worked  by  natives,  occur  in  Mancayan  (in  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Luzon).  Lead  and  manganese  have  been  discovered,  and  sulphur,  petroleum, 
rock  salt,  kaolin,  and  gypsum  are  also  found  in  the  Archipelago.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  during  the  calendar  year  1911  amounted  to 
1,381,402  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  are  stated  as  follows  in  L"''.S.  dollars  : — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910                     1911 1 

1912 

Imports 
Exports 

30.918,357 
32,816,567 

27,792,397 
30,993,563 

37,067,630 
39,864,169 

49,833,722 
39,778,629 

54,549,980 
50,319,836 

1  Non-dutiable  merchandise  from  the  United  States  imported  by  supply  officers  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  insular  government,  and  railway  free  entries,  are  included  in  the  figures 
for  1911  and  1912,  but  are  excluded  in  figures  for  years  prior  thereto.  Imports  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  are  excluded  from  the  flgures  for  the  years  prior  to  1910. 


Import  duties,  1912,  7,502,961  dollars.     Export  duties,  1912,  1,058,902 
dollars. 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912 
were  : — 


Imports  (1912) 

Dollars 

Exports 

(1912) 

j           Dollars 

Rice         .... 

10,569,949 

Hemp 

16,283,510 

Cottou  and  manufactures 

9,246,595 

Copra 

16,514,749 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manuf. 

6,031,603 

Sugar 

10,400,575 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

3,541,274 

Cigars 

2,660,061 

Wheat  flour     . 

1,761,398 

Tobacco  leaf 

1,902,644 

Mineral  oils     . 

1,207,180 
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In   the   fiscal  year   ending  June   30,    1912,  the  commerce  was  mainl}' 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


-  From  or  to 

Imports 

Dollars 

20,770,536 
5,509,773 
1,276,638 
9,575,741 
.3,234,714 

Exports 

From  or  to 

Imports 

Exports 

United  Stales    . 

United  Kingdom 

France. 

French  E.  Indies 

Japan 

Dollars 

21,619,686 

12,991,360 

11,347,651 

9,584,660 

4,424,540 

Germany    . 
Spain  . 
Australasia 
British  E.  Indies 
[  China . 

Dollars 

2,389,233 
1,254,359 
3,126,275 
1,950,743 
1,978.315 

Dollars 

•1,141,755 
3.740,020 
3,622,760 
3,120,143 
2,391,343 

Shipping  and  Communications.— in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  there  entered  949  vessels  of  1,861,602  tons,  and  cleared  903  vessels 
of  1,808,308  tons,  in  the  foreign  trade. 

On  June  30,  1912,  there  were  in  operation,  587  post-offices,  253  money- 
order  offices,  7,278  kilometers  of  Insular  Telegraph  lines,  and  1,733  kilo- 
meters of  cables.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1912,  there  were  437 
postal  savings  banks  in  operation,  with  35, 802  accounts.  The  amount  of 
deposits  in  the  banks  on  June  30,  1912,  was  1,194,493  dollars.  Of  the 
depositors,  29,555  were  Filipinos. 

There  were  in  1912,  77  newspapers  ])ublished  in  the  Islands,  22  being 
in  English,  17  in  Spanish,  15  in  native  dialects,  9  in  Spanish  and  English, 
2  in  English  and  a  native  dialect,  and  12  in  Spanish  and  native  dialect. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  islands  in  1898  there  was  but  a 
single  line  of  narrow  gauge  track  running  between  Manila  and  Dagupan,  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion several  important  branches  were  added  to  this  line,  428  miles  on  the 
island  of  Luzon  and  131  miles  on  the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Panay.  The  total 
length  of  lines  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1912,  was  641 
miles  with  455  miles  to  l)e  constructed.  Total  length  of  roads  (1912)  4,481 
miles. 

Banking  and  Coinage. — There  are  four  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Islands  :  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  and 
the  Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  formerly  the  Banco  Espanol  Filipino. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  'of  the  Islands  the  Mexican 
dollar  was  the  chief  current  coin,  and  fluctuations  in  its  value  caused  trouble. 
In  1900  an  order  was  issued  making  one  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  to  two 
Mexican  dollars,  but  before  long  other  measures  were  required  and  Congress 
passed  an  Act  making  a  Filipino  dollar  (peso)  of  the  value  of  50  U.S.  cents, 
to  be  guaranteed  by  gold.  This  law  came  into  force  in  June,  1904,  and  has 
worked  satis factoril3\ 

British  GonsiU-General. — A.  E.  Wileman. 

Vice-Consiila,tl\oi\o. —!<!>.  St.  C.  Purdon. 
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The  Island  of  Guam  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Marianas 
Arcliipelago,  is  the  largest  island  of  that  group.  It  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States  in  1898  and,  having  a  convenient  harbour,  it  is 
now  used  as  a  United  States  naval  station.  The  length  of  the  island 
is  32  miles,  the  breadth  from  4  to  10  miles,  and  the  area  about  210  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Agaua  (5  miles  distant  from  Apra  Harbour).  The 
number  of  inhabitants  on  June  30,  1912,  was:  native,  12,139;  foreign, 
inclading  members  of  the  naval  establishment,  378  (American,  European, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese);  total,  12,517.  The  native  language  contains 
Chamorro  and  Tagal  words,  but  Spanish  is  also  spoken,  and  the  use  of 
English  is  compulsory. 

The  Commandant  of  the  naval  station  is  also,  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  Governor  of  the  island.  The  judiciary  svstem  comprises  one 
Island  Court  for  the  trial  of  all  cases,  criminal  and  civil,  and  one  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Spanish  Colonial  laws,  modified  by  executive  general  orders 
issued  as  necessary  by  the  Governor,  are  in  force. 

There  are  1,560  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age  and  a  compulsory 
school  system  is  now  in  operation,  both  in  Agafia  and  in  the  \Tllages.  The 
children  are  taught  in  English,  and  learn  also  carpentry  and  other  handicrafts. 
An  a'^aicultural  experimental  station  has  been  established,  supported  by 
Federal  appropriations. 

Public  works  are  being  carried  out,  new  roads  constructed,  and  old  ones 
kept  in  good  condition.  The  Federal  Government  has  provided  water  supply 
systems  "for  the  naval  station  and  t!ie  ca])ital,  Agana,  a  town  of  more  than 
7,000  inhabitants,  and  for  the  village  of  Piti,  the  landing  place.  The  Insular 
Government  has  installed  water  supply  systems  in  the  villages  of  Sinajana, 
Ynarajan,  Merizo,  Umata,  and  Asan.  These  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good,  wholesome  water.  Extensions  into  the  other  villages  are  contemplated. 
The  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  comprises  three  commodious  buildings,  of  which 
two  are  in  operation  and  the  third  (for  gangosa  and  other  special  patients) 
completed.  The  station  is  equipped  with  a  wireless  telegraph  plant.  Electric 
lighting  is  installed  in  the  city  of  Agana,  and  ice  is  distributed  to  those 
desiring  it.  The  harbour  is  beiiig  improved.  Since  April,  1905,  the_ island 
has  been  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Yap  in  the  Carolines,  Manila,  the 
Bonin  Islands,  San  Francisco,  and  with  Menado  in  Celebes  and  thus  with  the 
eastern  telegraphic  system.  The  telephone  is  in  operation  between  Agana 
and  the  outlying  villages.  There  is  a  month'y  mail  service  per  U.S.  army 
transports,  from  San  Francisco,  via  Honolulu,  and  to  Manila.  Japanese 
schooners  ply  their  trade  between  Japan,  via  Saipan,  and  to  Guam. 

The  products  of  the  island  are  maize,  copra,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  sugar,  besides  valuable  timber.  There  are  about  5,000  head  of 
cattle,  including  800  water  buffaloes.  The  imports  into  the  island  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  129,449  dollars,  and  the  exports  to 
60,674   dollars,  all  for  copra. 

The  official  currency  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
Governor. — Captain  R.  E.  Coontz,   U.S.  Navy. 
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SAMOAN    ISLANDS. 

(Amekican  Samoa.) 

The  Island  of  Tutuila  and  all  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of 
longitude  171  degrees  west  came  into   the  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
February,   1900.     For  many  years  American  influence  had  been  strong  in 
Samoa.     In  1872  the  harbour  of  Pagopago,  in  Tutuila,  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States  for  a  naval  and  coaling  station.     In   1878  this  cession 
was    confirmed,     and    rights    of    freedom    of    trade    and    extra-territorial 
jurisdiction    in  Samoa   were   granted.      In   1889    was   held   at   Berlin   the 
conference  between  the   representatives   of   the  United  States,    Germ.any, 
and  Great  Britain,  resulting  in  the  treaty  recognising  the  Samoan  Islands 
as  neutral  territory  with  an  independent  government,  the    nativ.s   being 
allowed    to    follow    their    own    laws    and    customs,    while    for  civil    and 
criminal  causes  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned,  there  was  established  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  in  which  an  American  citizen  was  the  presiding 
judge.     This  arrangement  continued  till  1898,  when  disturbances  regarding 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  office  of  king  arose.     In  1899  the  kingship 
was   abolished,    and    by  the  Tripartite  Treaty    of   November   14   of  that 
year,    accepted  in  February,    1900,  by    the  United    States,  Great    Britain 
and  Germany  renounced  in  favour  of  the  United  States  all  rights  over  the 
island    of  Tutuila  and    the    other   islands   of  the  Samoan  group  east  of 
171   degrees  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  the  islands  to  the  west  of  that 
meridian  being   assigned  to   Germany.     The  harbour  of  Pagopago  had,  in 
fact,   been   occupied   by  the  United  States,  under  already   existing   treaty 
rights,  in  1898. 

The  Island  of  Tutuila,  70  miles  from  Apia,  has  an  area  of  about  54 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  5,452.  Manua  and  the  other  islets 
(Ofu  and  Olosega),  have  a  united  area  of  about  25  square  miles,  with 
about  1,797  inhabitants.  Tutuila  is  mountainous,  luxuriantly  wooded  and 
fertile.  It  is  described  as  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Samoan  islands.  The 
harbour  at  Pagopago  which  penetrates  the  south  coast  like  a  fiord,  is  the 
only  good  harbour  in  Samoa.  It  is  a  United  States  naval  station  under  a 
Commandant,  the  Government  having  acquired  there  a  land  area  of  about  40 
acres. 

The  Commandant  is  also  the  Go^-ernor  of  Tutuila  by  commission  from  the 
President.  He  appoints  officers  and  frames  laws  or  ordinances,  but  native 
customs  (not  inconsistent  with  United  States  laws)  are  not  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  people. 

The  islands  are  organised  in  3  political  divisions:—!,  the  Eastern 
District  of  Tutuila  with  the  islet  of  Aunuu;  2,  the  Western  district  of 
Tutuila  ;  and  3,  the  District  of  Manua  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  In  each 
District  there  is  a  native  governor  under  whom  are  native  high  chiefs  in  the 
'counties,'  these  having  the  control  of  village  chiefs.  Judicial  power  is 
vested  in  village  courts,  in  5  judicial  district  courts,  and  in  a  high  court 

Ordinances  have  been  made  for  the  regulation  of  police,  the  importation  of 
spirits,  assessment  of  taxes,  possession  of  arms,  and  other  matters.  The 
sale  of  native  lands  to  whites  is  prohibited.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
general  health  of  the  natives.     Systematic  efforts  to  eradicate  the  hookworm 
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disease  by  sanitary  education  and  treatment  have  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success. 

Tiicve  are  4  religious  missions  at  work  :  The  London  Missionary  Society, 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  (French)  mission,  the  Mormon  mission,  and  the 
Wesleyan  mission.  Resides  the  sectarian  schools,  there  are  3  non-sectarian 
schools  :  1  maintained  by  the  Island  Government,  and  2  mainly  supported  by 
natives.  All  the  non-sectarian  schools  :are  supplied  with  text-books, 
stationery,  &c. ,  by  the  Island  Government.  There  are  81  schools  in  the 
islands,  attended  b}^  1,099  boys  and  837  girls. 

Tile  natives  usually  pay  their  taxes  in  copra,  the  quantity  of  copra 
annually  assessed  for  iiscai  purposes  being  from  500,000  to  550,000  lbs.  The 
annual  output  of  copra  is  1,500  tons.  At  Fagatogo  the  natives  are  allowed 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  cash.  There  is  a  native  guard  (Fitafitas)  of  about 
75,  including  the  14  members  of  the  native  hand,  trained  by  a  drill 
sergeant  and  a  bandmaster  of  the  U.S.  navy.  The  chief  island  products, 
besides  copra,  are  taro,  breadfruit,  yams,  cocoanuts,  and  bananas.  In 
1911  the  imports  at  Pagopago  amounted  to  94,190  dollars ;  and  the 
exports  to  142,740  dollars.  Vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  48,861 
tons  entered,  and  of  48,831  tons  cleared. 

The  American  flag  has  been  hoisted  on  many  small  Pacific  Islands,  some 
of  them  uninhabited  rocks. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 
Government. 

The  aucieut  Empire  of  Aljyssinia,  or  'Ethiopia,'  includes  the  Kingdoms  of 
Ti<^re,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west  and 
centre  ;  Shoa  in  the  south  ;  besides  territories  and  dependencies  as  far  as  Katfa 
in  the 'south  and  Harar  in  the  south-east,  with  considerable  portions  of 
the  Galla  and  Somali  Lands.  The  whole  area  is  432,432  sq.  miles,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  8  millions.  For  treaties  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  Abyssinia  see  Statesman's  Fear  Book  for  1907,  p.  667.  An 
ac^reement  was  reached  in  December,  1907,  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
towards  British  East  Africa.  The  frontier  follows  the  Dawa  up  to  Ursulli, 
whence  it  runs  mainly  westwards,  passing  the  south  end  of  Lake  Stephanie, 
and  after  crossing  the  north-eastern  branch  of  Lake  Rudolf,  runs  mainly 
northwards  and  terminates  at  6°  N.  35°  E.  This  frontier,  however,  is  not  yet 
finally  delimitated  and  accei)ted  by  the  Abyssinians. 

Under  an  Agreement  signed  December  13,  1906,  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  three  Powers  undertake  to  respect  and  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Abyssinia  ;  to  act  so  that  industrial 
concessions  granted  in  the  interest  of  one  of  them  may  not  injure  the 
others ;  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  Abyssinian  internal  affairs ;  to 
concert  together  for  the  safe-guarding  of  their  respective  interests  in  terri- 
tories bordering  on  Abyssinia  ;  and  they  make  agreements  concerning  rail- 
way construction  in  Abyssinia  and  equal  treatment  in  trade  and  transit  for 
their  nationals.  Another  convention  of  the  same  date  provides  for  the  pro- 
hibition  or  regulation  of  the    importation    of    arms  and   ammunition  into 

After  the  overthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  British  in  1868, 
the  suzerain  power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigre,  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Negus  Negust  ('  King  of  Kings'),  and  was  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  IL, 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelik  IL , 
King  of  Shoa  (born  1842),  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  became  the  supreme  ruler  oi 
Abyssinia.  Menelik  has  no  direct  heir,  but  he  has  proclaimed  as  his  successor 
Lij  Yasu  (or  Lidj  Eyassu),  G.C.V.O.,  son  of  Menelik's  daughter,  Waizaro  Shoa 
Kooga  and  Ras  Mikael,  now  (1913)  about  16  years  old.  Lij  Yasu,  owing  to 
the^illness  of  the  Emperor  Menelik  (since  1909)  fulfils  the  functions  generally 
performed  by  his  grandfather.  The  political  institutions  are  essentially  of  a 
feudal  character,  analogous  to  those  of  mediaeval  Europe.  There  is  a  vague 
State  Council  consisting  of  the  most  important  rases,  under  whom,  tor 
administrative  purposes,  are  governors  of  districts  and  provinces  and  chiets 
of  villages.  A  Council  of  Ministers  has  been  constituted  by  the  Emperor, 
Ministers  being  appointed  for  Justice,  Finance,  Commerce,  War,  Foreign 
Aff"airs,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Interior,  and  a  sort  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  The 
most  important  xMinister  is  the  Minister  of  War.  The  Council  met  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1908,  and  was  employed  chiefly  in  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  various  departments.  The  legal  system  is  said  to  be  based 
on  the  Justinian  Code.  The  regular  army,  consisting  of  contingents  from 
the  various  provinces,  numbers  about  150,000  men,  and  is  supplemented  by 
irregulars  and  a  territorial  army.  Theoretically,  but  not  in  fact,  every  man  in 
the  regular  armv  is  mounted.  The  forces  are  stationed  in  garrisons  over  the 
country.  At  Adis  Ababa  are  7  batteries  of  artillery  and  mitrailleuses  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Adua.  . 

Besides   the   chiefs  and   their  retainers  summoned  in  time  ot  war,  the 
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King  maintains  a  permanent  army  of  wottader  or  mercenaries,  all  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the  national  Aveapons,  shield  and  lance. 

Population. 

The  population  consists  of  Semitic  Abyssinians,  Gallas  and  Somalis, 
Negroes  (in  the  South- West),  and  Falashas  (of  Jewish  religion);  with  a 
considerable  number  of  non-natives  (Indians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  a  few  Europeans).  Except  Harrar,  and  perhaps  in  the  north,  there  are 
no  towns  in  Abyssinia  in  our  sense  of  the  word — not  even  Adis  Ababa,  which 
consists  of  villages  and  suburbs  scattered  round  the  Palace.  It  would  be 
about  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  most  important  towns,  politically  and 
commercially,  are  :  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara,  3,000  ;  Adua,  capital  of 
Tigre,  3, 000  ;  Aksum,  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  still  the  seat  of  an 
Abuna,  5,000  ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigre,  1,000  ;  Ankober,  former  capital 
of  Shoa,  2,000  ;  Adis  Ababa,  present  capital  of  Abyssinia  and  Shoa, 
40,000-50,000;  Debra-Tabor  (Mount  Tabor),  Magdala,  and  Makalle;  Gore, 
Saiyu,  Nekempti,  Samere,  3,000-4,000,  and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading 
centres;  Mahdera-Mariam  (iVIary's  Rest),  4,000.  The  population  of  Harrar 
is  estimated  at  50,000,  at  Dere  Dawa  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Europeans.  Gambela  in  Western  Abyssinia  is  a  trading  station  leased  to  the 
Sudan  Government.  It  is  an  important  outlet  for  the  trade  in  the  West. 
A  service  of  steamers  are  maintained  from  June  to  November  with  Khartoum. 

Relig-ion  and  Instruction. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury they  have  remained  members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,  or 
head  bishop,  is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  his  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a 
native  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  who  presides  over  the  spiritualty,  numbering 
about  100,000  ecclesiastics.  Both  Copts  and  Abyssinians  are  monophysite, 
rejecting  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451). 

Education  has  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  but  in  October,  1907,  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  enjoining 
compulsory  education  on  all  male  children  over  the  age  of  12.  This  is, 
however,  a  dead  letter.  There  is  one  school  in  Adis  Ababa,  directed  by 
a  few  Coptic  teachers,  introduced  by  the  Abuna — this  is  the  only  Abyssinian 
school  in  the  country.  It  has  over  100  pupils,  but  the  attendances  are  most 
irregular,  and  the  institution  unpopular  as  yet  with  the  ignorant  people. 
Justice  is  administered  by  the  provincial  governors,  and  shums,  or  petty 
chiefs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Emperor. 

Agriculture. 

The  chief  industries  are  pastoral  and  agricultural.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  numerous.  The  cattle  are  hue,  but  there  is  much  loss  from  cattle 
})lague.  The  horses  of  the  country  are  small  but  hardy  ;  mules  are  bred 
everywhere,  being  used  as  pack  animals  ;  donkeys  are  also  small  and  serve 
for  baggage  animals.  The  soil  belongs  theoretically  to  the  Negus  ;  the  idea 
of  landed  property  scarcely  exists  among  the  populace,  and  agriculture  is 
therefore  backward.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  coflee,  and  vine 
might  thrive  well  in  many  districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated. 
The  production  of  Harari  coff"ee  (long  berry  Mocha)  is  on  the  increase.  Be- 
sides this,  which  is  cultivated,  there  grows  more  especially  in  southern  and 
western  Abyssinia  a  wild  cofl"ee  plant,  yielding  a  berry  known  as  Abj'ssinian 
coff"ee,  which  may  have  commercial  possibilities  in  the  future.  At  present, 
owing  principally  to  indillerent  presentation,  it  does  not  command  a  good 
price,  except  in  Khartoum,  where  it  is  preferred  to  Brazilian  coflee.     Besides 
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hides  and  skins  the  native  produce  includes  barley,  millet  (dhurra),  wheat, 
gesho  (which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  hops),  and  tobacco,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  export.  Manufacturing  industries  are  in  a  similar 
state.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable  trees  and  rubber.  Iron  is  abundant 
in  some  districts  and  is  manufactured  into  spears,  knives,  hatchets^  &c. 
Placer  gold  mining  and  washing  are  carried  on  in  many  districts  ;  coal  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  country  ;  silver,  copper,  and  sulphur  have  been 
found. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  through  Jibuti  in  1910  was  about 
950,147^.,  and  in  1911,  818,030^.,  and  through  Garabela  and  Western 
Abyssinia  to  the  Sudan  in  1911,  116,432^.,  besides  British  East  Africa, 
Zeila,  and  the  Italian  Colonies  trade.  The  exports  by  Jibuti  were  estimated 
at  about  469, 484Z,,  and  through  Gambela  and  Western  Abyssinia,  75,509^. 
The  exports  consisted  mainly  of  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  wax,  ivory,  civet, 
and  native  butter.  The  imports  comprised  grey  shirting  (abujedid),  cotton 
goods,  arms  and  ammunition,  provisions,  liquors,  railway  material  and 
petroleum.  The  im])orts  are  chiefly  from  England,  France,  India,  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  Tlie  direct  imports  from  Abyssinia  into  Great  Britain 
in  1911  amounted  to  the  value  of  8,173Z. ;  the  domestic  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Abyssinia  amounted  in  1911  to  2,441Z. 

Abyssinia  has  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  (1897)  for  '  most  favoured  nation ' 
treatment ;  with  Italy  (1897),  terminable  on  six  months'  notice ;  with  the  United  States 
(1903)  for  10  years,  ihen  sulyect  to  one  year's  notice  ;  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
(1905)  for  10  years,  then  subject  to  one  years  notice  ;  with  France  (1908)  for  10  years,  and 
then  sul)ject  to  a  year's  notice. 

Communications. 

Roads  in  Abyssinia  are  mere  tracks,  and  transport  is  effected  by  means  of 
mules,  pack-horses,  donkeys,  and,  in  some  places,  camels.  In  the  capital  and 
its  vicinity  a  few  miles  of  metalled  road  have  been  constructed.  There  is  a 
railway  of  a  metre  gauge  from  the  poi^  of  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland  to 
Dere  Dawa  (about  25  miles  from  Harrar)  in  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia, 
187  miles.  In  January,  1909,  a  new  company  was  formed  to  complete  the 
line  to  Adis  Ababa,  taking  over  the  portion  completed  on  French  territory. 
The  survey  for  the  new  line  has  been  made  and  the  section  to  the  Hawash 
River,  150  miles  from  Dere  Dawa,  and  the  same  distance  from  Adis  Ababa, 
is  expected  to  be  finished  by  tlie  autumn  of  1913.  There  are  telegraph  lines 
(1,056  miles)  connecting  Adis  Ababa  with  Harrar,  with  Sidamo,  with  Jibuti 
in  French  Somaliland,  and  with  Massawa  in  Eritrea.  Telephone  lines  con- 
nect Adis  Ababa  with  Harrar,  also  with  Gore  and  Gambela  (in  the  west), 
Jimma  and  Sharada  (south-west),  Dessie  (north),  and  Debra  Tabor  and 
Gojam,  and  with  Ankober,  and  Asmara  with  Adua  and  Barromeida. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  of  Abyssinia,  with  authorised  capital  of  500,000Z.  and  paid-up 
capital  of  125,000/!.,  has  its  head  office  at  Adis  Ababa  and  agencies  at  Harrar, 
Dere  Dawa,  Gore,  Saiyu,  Gambela  and  Dessie.  By  its  constitution  the 
Governor  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  is  its  President,  and  its  governing 
body  sits  at  Cairo.  The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Maria  Theresa 
dollar,  but  a  new  coinage  (coined  at  Paris)  has  been  put  in  circulation,  with 
the  Menelik  dollar  for  the  standard  coin.  This  new  coin,  the  talari,  or 
dollar,  worth  about  2s. ,  weighs  28  075  grammes,  '835  fine.  It  has  nomin- 
ally the  same  value  as  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  in  the  capital  is  dis- 
liked, and  in  some  places  is  not  taken  at  all.  The  Bank  of  Abyssinia 
has  introduced  a  large  stock  of  Menelik  piastres  (16  to  the  dollar).     Other 
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silver  coins  are  the  half,  quarter,  and  sixteenth  (guerche  or  piastre) 
of  a  talari.  Copper  coins  are  the  besa  ( =  one-hundredth  of  a  dollar)  and 
the  half  and  quarter  guerche  found  only  at  Harrar.  Various  articles,  how- 
ever, are  used  as  medium  of  exchange  ;  bars  of  salt  are  regularly  accepted 
as  money  all  over  the  country,  in  two  sizes,  and  at  a  fluctuating  rate  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  cost  of  transport.  Cartridges  are  also  currency,  although 
there  is  a  dead  letter  edict  against  them  ;  and  in  most  places  barter  prevails. 
The  Abyssinian  ounce  weighs  about  430  grains  (the  weight  of  the  Maria 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  a  couutry  of  Asia  lying  between  parallels  29"  and  38"  20' 
of  north  latitude,  and  61°  and  72°  of  east  longitude,  Avith  a  long  narrow 
strip  extending  to  75°  east  longitude  (Wakhan).  On  the  north-east,  the 
boundary  follows  a  line  running  generally  westward  from  a  fixed  point 
near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sarikol  Range  to  Lake  Victoria,  thence 
alonc'  the  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Oxus  which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  so, 
following  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  to  Khamiab,  From  Khamiab,  the  line 
runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Zulfikar,  on  the  river  Hari-Rud,  and 
thence  by  Kal-i-Kalla  to  Hashiadan.  Between  Hasthadan  and  Siah  Koh, 
north  of  Bandan,  the  boundary  is  undefined.  The  Helmund  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  Siah  Koh  and  Band-i-Seistan  and  thence  the  boundary 
runs  in  a  straight  Hue  to  Koh-i-Malik  Siah  where  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  meet.  Here  the  boundary  turns  round  and  runs 
generally  eastwardly  to  the  Khwaja  Amran  range.  The  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  Afghanistan  long  remained  uncertain,  but  the  basis  of  a  delimi- 
tation was  settled;  in  1893,  at  a  conference  betAveen  the  late  Amir,  Abdur 
Rahman,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the  boundary  agreed  upon,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Khaibar-Asmar  section,  has  since  been  demarcated.  The  Amir 
agreed  that  Chitral,  Bajaur  and  Swat  should  be  included  within  the  British 
sphere  of  political  influence,  uhilehe  himself  was  to  retain  Asmar  and  the 
Kunar  valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Arnawai,  and  the  tract  of  Birmal,  west  of 
Waziristan.  In  the  subsequent  demarcation,  Kafiristan  was  included 
within  the  countries  under  Afghan  control,  and  has  since  been  partially 
garrisoned  by  the  Amir's  troops.  The  Amir  has  withdrawn  his  pretensions 
over  Waziristan.  Between  March,  1903,  and  May,  1905,  the  boundary  to- 
wards Persia  vas  demarcated  from  Koh-i-Malik  Siah  to  the  Helmund,  and 
thence  to  Siah  Koh.  In  July,  1905,  Sir  Henry  McMahon  announced  his 
award  concerning  disputed  water  rights  over  the  Helmund  river,  but  the 
award  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Persian  Government. 

Habibullah  Khan,  the  reigning  Amir,  son  of  Abdur  Rahman  ^  Khan, 
grandson  of  Afzul  Khan,  and  great-grandson  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  was 
born  on  July  3,  1872,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  October  3, 
1901.  The  Amir  has  five  sons  :— Inayatulla  Khan  (born  Oct.  20,  1888), 
Hayatulla  Khan  (born  Dec.  29,  1888),  Amanulla  Khan  (born  June  1,  1892), 
Kabirulla  Khan  (born  Oct.  4,  1895),  and  Asadulla  Jan  (born  May  23,  1910). 
Brothers  of  the  Amir  are  :— NasruUa  Khan  (born  April  7,  1875),  Aminulla 
Khan  (born  Oct.  12,  1885),  Muhammad  Umar  Khan  (born  Sept.  16,  1889), 
Ghulam  All  Khan  (born  Sept.  3,  1890). 

In  1896,  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  formally  assumed  the  title  of  Zia-ul- 
Mil-at-waddin,  '  Light  of  the  Nation  and  Religion.'  The  present  ruler  has 
formally  adopted  the  title  of  Siraj-ul-Mil-at-waddin,  '  Lamp  of  the  Nation 
and  Religion.' 

The  origin  of  the  Afghans  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathan 
dynasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghanistan 
was  conquered  by  Tinmr,  Kabul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Kandahar  being  added  to  it  by  Sultan  Babar  in  1522.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Kabul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and 
Herat  by  Persia,  while  Kandaliar  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the 
two.  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  held  the-Afghan  provinces  till  his  assassina- 
tion in  1747,  after  which  the  difi"erent  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single 
empire  under  Ahmad  Shah,  Durrani,  including  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  on 
the  east,   and   extending  to  the  Oxus   on  the  north.     After  various  insur- 
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rections  and  interferences  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  when 
Kabul  and  Kandahar  were  held  by  British  troops,  the  British  Government 
offered  the  Amirship  of  Kabul  to  Abdur  Rahman,  who  accepted  it  and  the 
British  force  withdrew.  Abdur  Rahman  agreed  to  leave  the  control  of  his 
foreign  relations  to  the  British  Government,  who,  on  their  j^art,  undertook 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  Afghanistan,  and,  in  case  of 
unprovoked  foreign  aggression  on  Afghan  dominions,  to  aid  the  Amir  in  such 
manner  as  to  them  might  seem  necessary,  provided  he  unreservedly  followed 
their  advice  in  regard  to  his  external  relations.  In  1893  this  position  was  con- 
firmed, and  in  a  formal  treaty  signed  at  Kabul  dated  March  21,  1905,  Amir 
Habibulla  Khan  accepted  unreservedly  the  engagements  which  his  father 
had  entered  into  with  the  British  Government.  In  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  of  August  31,  1907,  Great  Britain  undertakes  neither  to  annex 
nor  occupy  any  portion  of  Afghanistan  nor  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country,  provided  the  Amir  fulfils  his  engagements 
towards  the  British  Government.  The  Russian  Government  declare  that 
Afghanistan  is  outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence,  and  engage  that 
their  political  relations  with  Afghanistan  shall  be  conducted  through  tlie 
British  Government.  The  principle  of  equality  of  commercial  opportunity 
will  be  observed. 

The  government  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  whose  power-  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  domi- 
nions are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Turkistan,  Herat, 
and  Kandahar,  Badakhshan  being  now  under  Turkistan.  Each  province  is 
under  a  hdkini  or  governor  (called  Naib-ul-Hukuma),  under  whom  nobles 
dispense  justice  after  a  feudal  fashion.  Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzle- 
ment are  almost  universal. 

Area,  Population,  Defence. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghanistan  from  north  to  south  is  about  500 
miles  ;  its  length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khaibar  Pass,  about  600 
miles  ;  the  area  is  about  250,000  square  miles.  The  surrounding  countries 
are,  on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian  States,  under  the  influence  of  Russia  ; 
on  the  west,  Persia  ;  on  the  south,  the  British  Political  Agency  of  Baluchistan 
and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province ;  and  on  the  east,  the  mountain 
tribes  scattered  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  included 
within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

Population  about  5,900,000,  the  dominant  race  being  the  Durranis,  and 
the  most  numerous  the  Ghilzais,  who  amount  to  about  1,625,000  souls  ;  then 
follow  the  Tajiks,  Hazaras,  and  Aimaks,  Uzbaks. 

•Justice  in  ordinary^  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kdzi,  or  chief 
magistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mohiasihs  (the  latter  a  species  of  detective 
officers),  and  regulated  by  laws  which,  if  rightlj'^  acted  on,  would  be  tolerably 
equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  The 
Government  share  of  the  produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third 
to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation.  The  Amir  receives 
a  subsidy  from  the  Indian  Government,  of  Rs.  1,850,000  a  year.  His  total 
revenue  is  estimated  at  between  12  and  13  million  rupees,  but  this  estimate  is 
probably  too  low. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir's  military  forces  are  largely 
supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  The  mounted  levies  are 
simply  .  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  latter's  wealthier  vassals. 
The   foot  levies  are  now  permanently  embodied,  and  as  irrsgulars  forms  a 
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valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  infantry.  The  mountain  batteries  are 
believed  to  be  serviceable.  As  engineers,  the  Hazara  '  sappers, '  who 
are  regularly  enrolled,  are  excellent  workmen.  The  Afghan  army  is  said 
to  number  between  50,000  and  60,000  men,  including  16,000  cavalry  and  450 
guns.  In  1896,  the  Amir  ordered  a  conscription  of  one  man  in  every  seven  ; 
the  conscription  is  carried  out  in  a  characteristically  loose  fashion,  and 
there  are  many  districts  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  enforce  it.  Cannon, 
rifles,  and  ammunition  are  manufactured  at  the  Kabul  arsenal,  and  there  are 
30  mountain  guns  and  Howitzers  from  Essen.  Apart  from  large  numbers 
of  weapons  of  precision  smuggled  through  Persia  the  State  possesses  prob- 
ably enough  breech-loading  rifles  to  equip  100,000  infantry,  but  It  is  un- 
certain how  many  of  these  weapons  have  been  issued,  or  to  what  extent  the 
troops  are  trained  in  their  use.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  regimental  ofiicers  can 
be  considered  competent  either  to  instruct  or  lead  the  troops.  In  recent 
years  the  Amir  has  entertained  several  Turkish  officers  for  the  training  of  his 
army,  and  considerable  improvement  has  resulted. 

Production. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators — 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their 
own  land  ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce  ;  3rd,  hazgars,  who  are  the  same  as  the  metayers  in 
France  ;  4th,  hired  labourers  ;  and,  5th,  villeins,  who  cultivate  their  lord's 
land  without  wages — i.e.  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year 
in  most  parts  of  Afghanistan.  One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn 
and  reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  Erv^tm  Lens,  and 
Oicer  arietintcm,  with  some  peas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet,  arzna 
{Panicum  itctliciwi),  Indian  corn,  &c.  The  castor-oil  plant,  madder,  and  the 
assafoetida  plant  abound.  The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach, 
quince,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  pomegranate,  grape,  fig,  mulberry,  are  pro- 
duced in  profuse  abundance  They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large 
class  of  the  people  throughout  the  year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved 
state,  and  in  the  latter  condition  are  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Northern  Afghanistan  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
lead  is  found  in  many  parts.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  comes  from  Bajaur 
(outside  Afghanistan),  and  the  Farmuli  district  (or  Birmal),  and  a  gold  mine 
is  being  successfully  worked  under  the  supervisioa  of  a  British^  mining 
expert  at  Kandahar,  and  is  expected  to  yield  a  good  profit  ;  gold  in  small 
quantities  is  also  brought  from  the  Laghman  Hills,  and  Kunar.  Badakshan 
was  famous  for  its  precious  stones,  especially  lapis  lazuli.  The  Amir  has 
frequently  engaged  European  geologists  and  mining  experts  to  seatch  for 
coal,  but  hitherto  with  little  success. 

Silks,  felts,  carpets,  articles  from  camels'  and  goats'  hair,  and  rosaries 
are  some  of  the  principal  industries.  At  Kabul,  soap,  cloth,  and  some 
other  articles  are  manufactured  for  local  consumption.  The  sheepskin 
postin  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries. 

Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  o'f  Afghanistan  has  yet  been  obtained. 
The  trans- frontier  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan  (according  to  Indian 
statistics)  was  as  follows  in  four  years  ending  March  31  : — 
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— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  into  India 
Exports  into  Afglianistan    . 

£ 
570,459 

764,274 

£ 
696,088 
845,465 

£ 
610,102 
974,396 

£ 
652,665 
877,096 

Of  the  exports  from  India  to  Afghanistan  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods, 
indigo  and  other  dyeing  materials,  sugar,  and  tea, mostly  the  China  leaf.  The 
imports  into  India  include  horses,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain  and  pulse, 
ghi  and  other  provisions,  assafoetida  and  other  drugs,  spices,  wool,  silk,  cattle, 
hides,  tobacco.  The  through  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Amir  have  been 
reduced,  but  the  rates  on  imports  into  Afghanistan  remain  very  high. 

The  imports  from  Bokhara  are  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000 
roubles,  and  the  exports  to  Bokhara  to  as  much. 

The  rupee  appears  to  be  the  usual  currencj^  though  Government  demands 
are  often  paid  in  kind. 

The  Amir's  mint  at  Kabul  was  for  some  years  under  the  supervision  of  a 
European.  The  current  coins  in  Kabul  are  Dinar,  Paisa,  Shahi,  Sannar 
or  Misqali,  'Abbasi,  Qaran,  Rupee  and  Tuman.  Dinar  and  Tuman  are 
imaginary  coins  intended  for  purposes  of  calculation  only.  Paisa  and  Shahl 
are  copper  coins,  and  Misqali,  'Abbasi,  Qaran  and  Rupee  are  silver  coins. 


10  Dinar     —  1  Paisa  cr  Taka. 
5  Pai.sa      =   1  Shdhi. 

2  Shiihi     =  1  Sannar,  Saddinar  or  Mi.sqali. 
2  Sannar  =   1  'AbbAsi. 


1^  'Abbasi  —  1  Qnran. 

2     Qaran     =   1  Rupee. 

20     Rupees  =   1  Tuman. 


One  Afghan  Rupee  is  equal  to  about  eightpenec. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghanistan  are  as  follows  : — From  Persia  by  Mashad 
to  Herat ;  from  Bokhara  by  Merv  to  Herat  ;  from  Bokhara  by  Karshi,  Balkh, 
and  Khulm  to  Kabul  ;  from  East  Turkistan  by  Chitral  to  Jalalabad,  Init 
chiefly  over  the  Khawak  ;  from  India  by  the  Khaibar  and  Abkhana  roads  to 
Kabul  ;  from  India  by  the  Gomal  Pass  to  Ghazni  ;  from  Chaman,  the  terminus 
of  the  North-Western  Railway,  to  Kandahar  and  thence  to  Kabul  or  Herat. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  fit  for  light  wheeled  traffic  as 
far  as  Kabul  and  Kandahar  respectively.  During  the  last  two  c/r  three  years 
the  Amir  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  through- 
out the  country.  His  Majesty  is  introducing  a  small  motor-car  service  to  run 
between  Kabul  and  Peshawar,  and  it  will  carry  the  Afghan  post  and  possibly 
passengers.  A  motor-car  recently  performed  the  journey  between  Kabul  and 
Peshawar  in  the  course  of  a  day.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled  carriage, 
except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is  still  transported 
on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  conveyed  by  water,  floated 
down  stream  in  rafts.  Telephonic  communication  exists  between  Jalalabad 
and  Kabul,  and  is  beiuf^  extended  to  Kandahar. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

(Republica  Argentusta.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  bears  dale  May  15,  1853,  with 
modifications  in  1866  and  1898.  The  executive  power  is  left  to  a  President, 
elected  for  six  years  by  electors  appointed  by  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal 
to  double  the  number  of  senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two  from 
the  capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of  electors 
in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces ;  and  the  latter 
120  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the  Constitution  there  should 
be  one  deputy  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be  25  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected 
for  four  years,  but  one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six  years.  One-third 
of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Deputies  each  receive  18,000  pesos  per  annum 
A  Vice-President,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  President,  fills  the  ofiice  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has 
otherwise  no  political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  and 
has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics  ;  he  is  responsible  with  the 
Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive  ;  both  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and  cannot  be  re-elected. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena  ;  elected  March,  1910  ; 
assumed  office,  October  12th,  1910. 

Vice-President. — Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President, 
consistsof  eight  Secretaries  of  State — namely,  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Afi'airs, 
Finance,  War,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Agriculture,  Marine,  and 
Public  Works. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  96,000  dollars  paper,  and  28,800  dollars 
paper  for  official  expenses  ;  the  Vice-President  36,000  dollars  paper  as 
his  salary,  and  24,000  dollars  for  official  expenses,  and  each  of  the  eight 
ministers  40,800  dollars  per  annum. 

Local  Government. 

The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Government.  The  Republic  is  divided 
into  14  provinces,  10  territories  and  1  federal  district  (Buenos  Aires).  The 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  are  invested  with  very  extensive  powers, 
and  in  their  constitutional  functions  are  independent  of  the  central 
executive.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their  own  legislatures, 
and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs.  The  territories  are  under 
the  supervision  of  governors  appointed  by  the  President.  In  Buenos  Aires 
municipal  government  is  exercised  by  a  Mayor  aj^pointed  by  the  National 
Government  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
deliberative  council  elected  by  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  various  city 
parishes.     Tliis   body   votes   on   measures   relating  to   city  finance,  works, 
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and  general  administration,  and  its  decisions  are  carried  out  by  the  executive. 
Other  municipalities  have  constitutions  ot  a  similar  nature. 

Area  and  Population. 


Provinces  and 
Territories 


Area: 
Engl.  sq.  miles 


Buenos  Aires  (city)    . 
Buenos  Aires  (province) 
Santa  Fe  . 
Entre  Rios 
Corrientes 
La  Rioja    . 
Catamarca. 
San  Juan  . 
Mendoza   . 
Cordoba     . 
San  Luis   . 
Santiago  del  Estero 
Tucuman  . 
Salta 
Jujuy 

Misiones   (territory) 
Formosa  ,, 

Chaco  ,, 

Pampa  ,, 

Rio  Negro         ,, 
Neuquen  ,, 

Chubut  , , 

Santa  Cruz        ,, 
Tierradel  Fuego  ,, 
Los  Andes        ,, 

Total 


72 
117,777 
50,713 
29,241 
33,535 
37,839 
36,800 
37,865 
56,502 
66,912 
29,035 
55,385 
10,422 
48,302 
14,802 
11,511 
41,402 
52,741 
56,320 
79,805 
40,530 
93,427 
109,142 
8,299 
34,740 


Population 

1895. 

Census 


Population 

1911. 
Estimated 


1,153,119 


663,854 

921,168 

379,188 

292,019 

239,618 

69,502 

90,161 

84,251 

116,136 

351,223 

81,450 

161,502 

215,742 

118,015 

49,713 

33,163 

4,829 

10,422 

25,914 

9,241 

14,517 

3,748 

1,058 

477 
3,954,911 


1,314,163 

1,921,183 

879,935 

382,794 

336,218 

91,365 

113,264 

121,143 

238,316 

610,475 

120.634 

221,683 

314,234 

153,192 

63,311 

44,950 

16,200 

33,500 

90,250 

34,000 

29,000 

30,000 

6,500 

2,500 

3,100 


Pop.  per 

sq.  mile 

1911 


7,171,910 


18,252-2 

16-3 

17-3 

13-0 

100 

2-4 

3- 

3' 

4 

9- 

4" 

4' 

30-2 

3-2 

4-3 

3-9 

0-4 

0-6 

1-6 

0-4 

0-7 

0-3 

0-3 


6-2 


The  Indian  population  is  put  at  30,000. 

The  movement  of  population  for  four  years  is  given  as  follows  :— 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Marriages 


51,024 
51,262 


Births 


267,428 
294,225 


Deaths 

136,591 
151,331 


Immigrants 


255,710 
231,084 
289,640 
225,772 


Emigrants 


85,412 

94,644 

97,854 

107,632 


In  the  years  1857-1911  the  number  of  immigrants  by  sea  was  3,924,9o2, 
comprising  2,052,925  Italians,  1,132,460  Spaniards,  201,732  French  115,827 
Russians,  74,191  Austrians,  89,442  Syrians,  48,526  Britons,  50,/31  Germans, 
30,619    Swiss,    16,419    Portuguese,    5,01.0    North   Americans.  ^ 

The  emigrants  in  the  years  1857-1911  numbered  1,156,871,  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  former  of  2,768,081.  ,     i    -,    -,    co-io- 

In  1911  the  number  of  immigrants  to  the  Republic  included  58,18o 
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Italians,  118,723  Spaniards,  4,916  French,  1,730  English,  16,694  Swiss, 
23,450  Germans,  24,785  Austrians,  and  280,916  of  various  nationalities. 
In  1912  there  were  323,403  immigrants,  including  165,662  Spaniards, 
80,583  Italians,  20,832  Russians,  19,792  Turks,  1,316  English,  858  Asiatics, 
and  499  Americans.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  all  children  of 
foreigners  born  in  the  country  are  Argentine, 

Population  of  the  capital,  Buenos  Aires,  in  1912,  estimated  at  1,383,663  ; 
Cordoba,  100,000;  Rosario,  180,000 ;  Tucuman,  78,695;  Mendoza,  60,000; 
Bahia  Blanca,  72,706  ;  Parana,  35,857  ;  Salta,  40,000  ;  Corrientes,  30,000  ; 
La  Plata,  99,766;  Santa  Fe,  48,600  ;  San  Luis,  13,994  ;  San  Juan,  15,262. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  the  State,  but  all  other  creeds 
are  tolerated.  There  are  1  archbishop  (Buenos  Aires)  and  8  suffragan 
bishops.  For  the  clergy  there  are  5  seminaries.  lu  1884  civil  marriage  was 
established  in  the  Reimblic. 

Primary  education  is  free  (subsidised  by  the  General  and  Provincial 
Governments),  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age. 
In  the  capital  and  the  territories  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  national  i^ouncil 
of  education,  assisted  by  local  school  councils;  and  in  the  14  provinces 
under  their  respective  governments.  Population  of  school  age  (1911), 
1,025,570,  of  whom  45  per  cent,  attended  school ;  of  the  latter  only  13  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write.  Of  the  total  population  over  6  years  of  age,  50*5 
per  cent,  were  illiterate.  There  were  (1911)  7,183  jtrimary  schools,  public 
and  private,  with  746,725  pupils  and  22,456  teachers.  The  secondary  or 
preparatory  education  is  cont-rolled  by  the  general  Government,  which 
maintains  27  national  colleges  with  10,227  pupils  and  1,533  teachers.  There 
are  also  62  normal  schools  with  5,954  pupils  and  1,858  teachers.  Twenty 
schools  for  special  instruction  (commercial,  industrial,  artistic,  also  for  the 
blind,  &c.)  with  6,848  pupils.  There  are  national  universities  at  Cordoba, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  La  Plata,  provincial  universities  at  Santa  Fe,  and 
Parana,  comprising  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  agriculture  and  engineering, 
with  438  professors  and  a  total  of  7,317  students.  The  university  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1909  had  4,364  students  ;  a  school  of  mines  (39  students),  a  college  of 
agriculture,  a  naval  and  a  military  school.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national 
observatory  at  Cordoba,  and  another  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  La  Plata,  and  a  national  meteorological  bureau  at  Cordoba. 

In  1911  the  Government  spent  19,241,252  dollars  on  education. 

In  Argentina  there  are  794  newspapers  published,  722  in  Spanish,  16 
in  Italian,  6  in  German,  10  in  English,  and  others  in  Scandinavian,  French, 
Basque,  Russian. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  Federal  and  by  Provincial  Courts.  The 
former  deal  only  with  cases  of  a  national  character,  or  in  which  different 
provinces  or  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  are  parties.  The  Federal 
Courts  are  the  Supreme  Courts,  with  5  judges  at  Buenos  Aires  ;  4  Appeal 
Courts,  each  with  3  judges,  at  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Parana,  and  Cordoba, 
and  courts  of  first  instance  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  territories.  Each 
province  has  its  own  judicial  system,  with  a  Supreme  Court  (generally 
so-called)  and  several  minor  courts.  Trial  by  jury  is  established  by  the 
Constitution  for  criminal  cases,  but  never  practised. 
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Revenue 


Years 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Dollars  Gold 


64,527,983 
68,197,676 
74,165,574 
85,842,460 

89,281,681 


Dollars  Paper 


97,153,870 
99,237,264 
116,607,826 
109,914,147 
310,594,460 
128,751,718 


Ordinary  Expenditure 


Dollars 
Gold 


Dollars 
Paper 


Extraordinary 
Expenditure 


25,521,412 
2.0,569,879 
25,907,778 
28,203,295 
27,490.968 
29,909^343 


186,107,1072 

175,132,993 

199,779,238 

202,939,698 

260,860,189 

248,764,942 


Dollars 
Gold 


1,837,773 
44,326,345 

41,021,827 


Dollars 
Paper 


29,364,000 
47,783,6S4 


1  Gold  dollar  =  4«. ;  paper  dollar  =  Is.  9;\<7.,  under  conversion  law. 
"  Excluding  exti'aordinary  expenditure. 

The  national  budget  of  Argentina  for  1913  is  fixed  at  348,572,812  dollars 
paper  (30,430,999Z).     The  expenditure  is  distributed  as  follows  :— 


Expenditure 

Dollars  Paper 

Congress 
Interior  , 
Foreign  Affairs 
Treasury  . 

PnVilin  l">aV>f 

5,178,580 
45,466,287 

5,028,308 
21,073,964 
79,446,194 
49,800,000 
29,123,262 
26,358,076 
15,700,597 

8,754,360 

10,300,000 

Justice  and  Education 

Army 

Navy       ... 

Agriculture     . 

Public  Works  . 

Pensions,  &c.  . 

Military  purchases  . 

Total 

308,741,629 

Extraordinary  income  is  estimated  at  76,849,913  pesos  paper  (6,709,317/). 
The  national  debt  for  the  last  3  years  was  ns  follows  :  — 


Foreign 

Dollars  gold. 

311,513,829 
308,554,074 
303,719,787 

Internal 

1909 
1910 
1911 

Dollars  gold 

87,483,900 

92,536,900 

161,367,600 

Dollars  paper. 

115,245,300 
121,534,230 
139,665,940 

The  total  service  of  the  national  debi  for  1911  is  6,654,50H.  sterling. 

The  total  of  provincial  and  municipal  debts  was  (1911)  48,854,185/, 
Tho  total  debt  of  the  nation  (internal,  external,  and  floating)  was 
109,282,923^.     This  works  out  at  17Z.   IO5,   1^^.   per  head  of  the  population. 
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Defence. 

Army. 

The  army  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  a  National  Militia,  service  in 
which  is  now  compulsory  for  all  citizeus  from  their  20th  to  their  4  5th  year. 
For  the  first  10  years  the  men  belong  to  the  '  active  '  army,  or  first  line. 
After  completing  10  years  in  the  first  line,  the  men  pass  to  the  Katioual 
Guard  and  serve  in  it  for  another  10  years,  finishing  their  service  with  5  years 
in  the  Territorial  Guard.  The  period  of  continuous  service,  or  training  in 
the  ranks,  is  for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  annual  contingent  only  3 
months  ;  the  remainder  serve  for  1  year.  The  reservists  can  be  called  out 
for  training  periodically. 

The  territor}^  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  5  military  districts,  each 
of  which  provides  on  mobilisation  a  com[)lete  division  of  the  first  line, 
and  also  a  reserve  division,  irrespective  of  the  National  Guard  and  Territorial 
troops.  The  strength  of  the  '  active '  divisions  will  be  about  12,000  men  each. 
The  '  active '  army  comprises  9  regiments  of  cavalry,  5  regiments  of  field 
artillery  of  4  batteries  each,  2  batteries  of  field  howitzers  and  6  mountain 
batteries,  5  battalions  of  engineers  and  a  railway  battalion,  10  regiments  of 
infantry  of  2  battalions  each  and  10  separate  battalions.    Batteries  have  6  guns. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  army  is  about  215,000  ofiicers  and  men. 
There  is  a  reserve  numbering  150,000. 

The  weapon  of  the  Argentine  infantry  is  at  present  the  Mauser  magazine 
rifle.  The  cavalry  have  a  carbine  of  the  same  system.  The  artillery  are 
armed  with  a  Krupp  7 '5  cm.  gun. 

Military  expenditure  is  somewhat  less  than  2,000,000Z.  per  annum. 

Navy. 


1910 

1879 
1889 

1804 
189G 


1889 
1891 
1894 


Armour 


Dreadnoughts 
Moreno  .... 
Rivadavia .     .     . 


Pre-Dreadnoughts 
Almirante  Brown    . 
/Tndependeneia    .    . 
(Libertad     .... 


:} 


ARMOOREn  Cruisers 

/Garibaldi 

(San  Martin     .     .     .     . 

/Pueyrredon    .     .     .    . 
\Belyrano 


P.  Cruisers 
25  de  Male . 
9  de  Julio  .     .     . 

Buenos  Aires 


26,500 


4,267 
2,336 

6,840 
7,000 


3,200 
3,500 
4,500 


in. 
10 


Principal  Armament 


12     1212-in.,  12  fi-in.  7-in. 


8      10  6-in.,  4  4-7-in.    . 
8      2  9-4-in.,  4  4-7-in.  . 


TO  ^  CC 


tr   «  ^ 


K 


(2  10-in. 
l4  8-in., 

/2  10-in., 
12  10-in., 


,10  6-in.,  6  4-7-in 
10  6-in.,  6  4-7-in 

10  6-in., 6  4-7 in. 
14  6-in.      .     .    . 


:} 


2  8-2  in.,  8  4-7  in.  .  . 
4  G-in.,  8  4-7  in.  .  . 
2  8  in.,  4  6  in.,  6  4-7  in. 


39,500 

4,500 
2,780 

13,000 
13,000 


13,000 
14,500 
17,000 


knots. 
22-5 


14 
14 


20 
20 


22 

22-5 

24 


There  are  also  2  armoured  gunboats,  2  torpedo  gunboats,  15  destroyers. 
8  torpedo  boats,  and  some  miscellaneous  craft. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  321  executive  and  158  engineer 
officers,  and  14  electrical  engineers.  The  total  personnel  varies  from  5,000 
to  6,000  men,  these  numbers  including  2,000  conscripts  annually  who  have 
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to  serve  two  years.  There  is  a  corps  of  coast  artillery  of  450  men,  a  naval 
school,  a  school  of  mechanics,  a  school  for  artillery,  and  a  school  for  torpedo 
practice. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Argentina  has  an  area  of  about  728,680,000  acres,  of  which  about 
253,195,000  acres  may  be  used  for  agricultural  or  cattle  industries,  the 
remainderbeing  mountain,  lake,  river,  or  arid  regions.  Of  the  cultivable 
portion,  about  10,000,000  acres  require  irrigation.  In  the  territories  the 
Federal  Government  has  wide  tracts  of  land  amounting  to  237,768,000  acres 
suitable  in  general  for  pastoral  colonisation,  and  these  lands  are  conditionally 
oHeied  free,  or  for  sale  or  on  lease. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1912  was  54,709,222  acres,  of 
which  14,684,782  were  under  wheat,  3,169,595  under  flax,  and  1,659,495 
under  oats.  The  estimates  for  1912-13  are  as  follows:  wheat,  16,976,000 
acres  ;  oats,  2,941,000  acres  ;  and  flax,  4,312,000  acres.  In  1911,  3,974,520 
metric  tons  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  2,285,951  tons  exported;  595,252 
tons  of  flax  produced,  and  415,805  tons  exported  ;  and  685,542  tons  of  oats 
produced,  and  511,389  tons  exported.  Cotton,  sugar,  Avine,  and  tobacco  are 
growu- 

lu  1911  the  number  of  animals  within  the  Republic  was  estimated  at  : 
cattle,  29,116,625  ;  horses,  7,531,376  ;  mules,  465,037  ;  asses,  285,088  ;  sheep, 
67,211,754  ;  goats,  3,945,754;  pigs,  1,403,591.  Of  the  cattle  about  four- 
fifths  are  in  five  central  and  riverine  provinces.  Buenos  Aires  contains  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  within  the  Republic.  Many  })edigree  cattle  and 
sheep  have  been  imported.  In  1910  there  were  eight  freezing  establishments. 
545  creameries,  18  butter  factories.  111  cheese-making  establishments,  and 
37  mixed  factories.  In  1910  there  were  330  flour  mills  at  work,  their 
output  amounting  to  684,672  tons  of  flour.  There  are  two  cotton 
spinning  mills  and  62  weaving  establishments.  In  the  provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios,  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  463,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association.  Of  this 
land  158,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

In  1910  there  were  31,988  factories  in  Argentina,  employing  a  total  of 
329,490  persons.  The  total  capital  was  727,591,135  dollars,  and  the  output 
1,227,549,196  dollars. 

According  to  official  statistics,  there  were  887  strikes  in  Argentina  from 
January  1,  1907,  to  December  31,  1911.  The  total  strikers  numbered  232,138, 
with  an  average  of  248  workmen  to  each  strike.  During  1911  there  were  102 
strikes,  7  (6-9  per  cent.)  resulting  favorably  to  strikers,  3  (2-9  per  cent.) 
partly  favorable,  and  89  strikes  (87-2  per  cent.)  negatively. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked  in  Catamarca,  and  gold  and  copper  in 
San  Juan  and  Rioja.  Other  minerals  found  are  galena,,  argentiferous  lead, 
iron,  bismuth,  borate  of  lime,  salt.  Coal  and  petroleum  are  found  in  Mendoza, 
Jujuy,  and  Comadoro  Revadavia,  and  the  former  is  now  being  Avorked. 
There  are  no  Government  statistics  as  to  mineral  output.  In  1910,  296  tons 
of  bar  copper  and  2,116  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  795  tons  of  wolfram  ore  were 
exported. 

Commerce,  Shipping-. 

Official  values  in  pounds  sterling  (5  dollars  =  IZ.),  exclusive  of  coin  and 
bullion  : — 

_  lOOS         !         1909  1910      I        1911  1912 


Imports       .        .        .        .    '     54,594,047  '     00,551,219    !  70.  534,195 1  73,176,723  76,208,607 
Exports      .        .         .         .    '     73,201,068       79,470,105      70,312,172 1  64,422,498  95,126,981 
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Imports  and  exports  in  1912  : — 


Imports 

£ 
111.795 

Exports 

£ 

Living  animals 

Animals          .... 

2,192,931 

Food  stuffs 

6,028,089 

Frozen  meat,  skins,  etc. 

31,005,603 

Tobacco  . 

1,518,930 

Wl.eat 

19,571,034 

Beverages 

2,935,478 

Maize 

21,7^1,638 

Textiles   . 

15,674,032 

Oats 

4,171,703 

Oils  .... 

3,689,200 

Linseed  

6,842,713 

Chemicals 

2,850.245 

Colours    . 

503,057 

Timber  and  wood    . 

1,977,699 

Paper 

1,973,380 

Leather    . 

780,630 

Iron 

9,195,528 

Other  metals   . 

2,873,341 

Agricultural  implciuent 

5,  &c 

2,510,409 

Carriages,  &c. 

6,559,733 

Potter}',  &c.    . 

6,723,545 

. 

Building  materials  . 

6,253,093 

• 

Electrical  apparatus,  &c 

1,801,757 

Various    . 

2,940,800 

Of  the  imports  in  1911  the  value  of  53,406,788Z.  was  subject  to  duty; 
customs  receipts  in  1910,  16,738,633Z.  ;  in  1911,  17,177,096^. 
Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following  : — 


— 

Wool 

Sheep  skins 

Tons 

33,587 

32,835 

27,478 

Wheat 

Maize 

Beef  and 
mutton 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Tons 

176,682 
150,599 
132,036 

Tons 
2,514,130 
1,883,592 
2,285,951 
2,029,056 

Tons 

2,273,412 

2,660,225 

125,185 

4,835,237 

Tons 

277,152 
328,810 
383,054 

Trade  by  countries 


1910 


1911 


Principal  Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Imjiorts 

Exports 

from 

to 

from 

£ 

to 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

21,875,478 

16,158,499 

21,555,045 

18,222,466 

Germany     . 

,      12,245,777 

9,010,963 

13,067,899 

8,546,232 

Belgium 

3,919,790 

6,096,148 

3,866,113 

7,068,572 

Spain  .... 

2,182,182 

574,015 

2,237,989 

432,0!- 9 

France 

0,730,128 

7,552,342 

7,544,951 

7,875,482 

Italy    .... 

0,355,223 

2,094,972 

5,822,614 

2,695,766 

United  States  of  America 

9,083.778 

5,005,112 

10,387,577 

4,821,520 

Brazil .... 

1        1,820,718 

3,508,405 

1,678,852 

3,546,449 

In  1912  the  exports  of  animal  produce  amounted  to  37,643,191Z,  and  of 
agricultural  products  .')5, 637, 31 4/. 

The  '  most  favoured  nation  '  treaty  of  1825  with  Great  Britain  respecting 
commerce,  and  that  of  1853  respecting  river  navigation,  are  in  foi-ce.  All 
export  duties  are  abolished  from  January  1,  1906. 

The  staple  Argentine  imports  into  the  United    Kingdom  and  the   chief 
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exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Argentina  (Board  of  Trade 
Returns)  in  two  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 


Wheat 
Maize  . 
Fresh  mutton 
Fresh  beef 
Linseed     . 
Wool 
Butter 


1910 


£ 
6,165,090 
5,256,834 
•2,322,454 
8,256,984 
1,139,651 
1,261,061 
374,285 


1911 

£ 
5,736,698 

949,147 
2,896,589 
9,242,086 
1,114,917 
1,966,848 

145,154 


Exports  from  U.K.         1910 


Cottons 

Woollens 

Iron  &  manufactures 

Machinery    . 

Railway  carriages 

Coal 

Jute  manuf. 


£ 
3,487.699 
1,653,547 
3,759,377 
1,715,687 

896,172 
2,201,102 

159,944 


1911 

£ 
3,494,029 
1,448,902 
3,276,162 
1,490,683 

517,680 
2,456,104 

138,858 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 


In  1911  the  registered  shipping  consisted  of  269  steamers  of  91,497  tons, 
and  749  sailing  vessels  of  148,302  tons.  ,        ,     ,         , 

In  1911  the  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared 
the  ports  of  Argentina  was  7,772  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,190,726 

Tlie  number  of  foreign  steamships  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1911  was  4,238,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,192,241.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  numbered  31,447,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,941,802. 

Internal  Communications. 

Railways  open,  1912,   19,684  miles,  803  miles  under  construction.     Of 
the  total,  3,338  miles  belong  to  the  State.       The  r^apital  in  January,  1913, 
was  approximately  233,272,029?.  ;  receipts  in  1912,  24,133, 119Z. ;  expenses 
14,974,688?.;   passengers,   67,455,954.       In   1911  there  were   428    miles  ot 
tramways  in  Buenos  Aires,  mainly  electric.  .  ,        .,  -, 

National  telegraph  lines,  15,873  miles  1910,  provincial  railway  and 
private  lines,  bringing  the  total  up  to  37,759  miles  with  96,076  miles  of 
Ivire  Number  of  telegrams  despatched  (1911-12)  13,529,258.  The  Post 
Office  (1911-12)  dealt  with  831,695,940  internal  postal  pieces  and  68,258,385 
international  ;  there  were  2,027  post  offices  in  1911-12.  The  revenue  of 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  was  14,480,869  dollars  for  1911-12; 
expenditure,  11,866,740  dollars.  ,         ,.,,,,.        ^. 

There  are  12  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy.  Ihere  is  a  bill  before  the 
Senate  compelling  all  ships  with  a  crew  of  over  50  and  touching  at  Argentine 
ports  to  be  equipped  with  wireless  telegraph. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  'Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,'  on  October  31,  1912,  had  capital  equal 
to  120,999,950  pesos.  The  bank  has  a  limited  authority  to  lend  money  to  the 
National  Government,  the  loans  to  which  must  not  exceed  6,000,000  dollars. 
There  are  many  commercial  and  agricultural  banks  within  the  Republic,  the 
more  important  being  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  with  a  ])aid-up  capital 
ofl  800  000?  and  reserve  fund  of  1,000, 000?.;  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank, 
capital  750,000?.,  reserve  fund  2,000,000?. ;  the  Banco  Espafiol  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  7,816,751?.  and  reserve  fund  (June, 
1912)  of  3,388,942?.,  and  new  reserve  fund  (part  premium  on  new  shares), 
547,953?.  ;  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  capital  paid  up,  1,000,000?., 
reserve  fund  1,100,000?.;  the  Bank  of  Taracapa  and  Argentina,  capital  paid 
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up,  1,250,000Z.,  reserve  fund  850,000Z. ;  the  Aleraan  Trans- Atlantico  (Deutsch 
Ueberseeische  Bank),  capital  640,000?.,  reserve  fund  84,000Z. ;  the  Banco  del 
Comercio,  capital  5,000,000  dollars,  reserve  fund  365,987  dollars.  A  new 
bank,  Banco  Frances  e  Italiano,  was  established  in  1912.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  gold  held  by  the  national  bank  (December  31st,  1912)  was 
34,012,850  gold  dollars  and  99,666,257  paper  dollars. 

In  1899  a  conversion  law  was  approved  by  Congress  fixing  the  value  of  the 
}>aper  dollar  at  44  cents  gold.  On  December  31,  1912,  the  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  nation  and  the  Conversion  Office  amounted  to 
239,259,062  dollars.  In  December,  1912,  the  total  circulation  in  currency, 
nickel  and  copper,  was  equivalent  to  13,671,947?.  dollars.  On  December  31, 
1912,  there  was  paper  money  in  circulation  to  the  value  of  722,924,213 
dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  Peso  nacional  or  dollar  of  100  centavos  is  of  the  value  of  4s,  at 
par.  The  5-dollar  gold  piece  weighs  8 '0645  grammes  "900  tine,  and  there- 
fore contains  7 '25805  grammes  of  fine  gold.  One  pouud  sterling  —  5*04  gold 
dollars. 

The  silver  dollar  (like  the  French  5 -franc  piece)  weighs  25  grammes  *900 
fine,  and  thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  There  are  50,  20,  and 
10-centavo  silver  coins,  and  both  nickel  and  copper  fractional  money. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money  in  circulation  is 
chiefly  paper.  The  paper  dollar,  being  convertible  at  "44  gold  dollar,  is 
worth  l.s.  md.  (11-45  to  the  £). 

Since  January  1,  1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compulsory. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  —  Vicente  L, 
Dominguez. 

First   Secretary.  —  Jacinto    L,   Villegas  ;     Second    Secretary.  —  L.    H. 

Dominguez. 
Consul-General  in  London.  — S.   G.  Uriburu. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff",  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.G.),  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Newport,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Swansea, 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Envoy  and  Minister.— ^\v  Reginald  T.  Tower,  K.C.M.G,,  C.  V.O. 
Secretaries— E.  M.  Hicks- Beach  and  Hugh  W.  Gaisford. 
Consul. — H.  G.  Mackie. 
There  is  a  Consul  and  a  Vice-Consul  at  Rosario. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Argentine  Republic  :  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Census  of  the  Nation.  3  vols.  Buenos 
Aires    19  09, 

Argentine-Chilian  Boundary  :  Report  presented  to  tlie  British  Arbitration  Tribunal  on 
behalf  of  the  Argentine  Government.     5  vols.     London,  1900. 

Segundo  Censo  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  Mayo  10  de  1895.  2  vols.  Buenos  Aires. 
lS98. 
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Estadistica  general  del  coiuercio  exterior  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Annual.  Buenos 
Aires. 

Foreign  OfRco  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Handbook  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.     Washington,  1903. 

Year-Book  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires.  By  Carlos  T.  de  Alvear  (Mayor)  and  Alberto 
B.  Martinez  (Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department).    Annual.     Buenos  Aires. 

Monthly  bulletin  on  Agriculture;  Public  Health;  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Buenos 
Aires;  quarterly  returns  of  Commerce  ;  annual  reports  presented  to  the  various  Ministers 
of  the  State. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Argentine  Year  Book.     Buenos  Aires  and  London. 

Barclay  (W.  S.),  The  River  Parana.     Geographical  Joitrnal,  Dereniber,  1908. 

Berndrdez  (M),  Tlie  Argentine  Estancia.     Buenos  Aires,  190.3. 

Br}jce{3.),  South  America :  Observations  and  Impressions.     London,  1912. 

Calderon  {^^.  G.),  Latin  America,  its  Rise  and  Progress.     London,  1913. 

Camphelliyf.  O.),  Through  Patagonia.     London,  1901. 

CarbajaZ  (Lino  D.),  La  Patagonia.     4  vols.    Turin.  1899.     [In  progress.] 

Cisneros(Q.  B.)&  Oarcia{U.  E.),  GeograflaComercialde  la  America  del  Sur.  Lima,  1897. 

Clemenceau  (G.),  South  America  To-day.     London,  1912. 

Danvers (Ernesto),  Electrical  Enterprise  in  Argentina.     Buenos  Aires,  1900. 

Doviingucz  (L.  L.),  Historia  Argentina.    4th  edit.    Buenos  Aires,  1870. 

Garzon  (E.),  Ln  Republif|ue  Argentine.     Paris,  1912. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  The  Countries  of  the  King's  Award.     London,  1904. 

Keane(A.  H.)and  Markhavi  {G.  R.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel.    Second  edition.    London,  1909. 

Klet  (C.  L.),  Estudios  sobre  Produccion,  &c.,  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.  2  vols. 
Buenos  Aires,  1900. 

Eoebel  ("W.  H.),  Modern  Argentina.  London,  1907.— Argentina :  Past  and  Present. 
Londoji,  1910.— South  America.     London,  1912. 

Kbnig  (A.),  A  traves  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.    Santiago,  1890. 

Martin  (F.  E.),  Through  Five  Republics.     London.  1905. 

Martinez  (Alberto  B.),  Manual  del  Viajero.  2nd  ed.  Buenos  Aires.  1904.  {Martinez, 
(\.  B.),  and  Lewandoivski  (M.),  L' Argentine  au  XXe  Siecle.  Paris,  190G.  English  Trans- 
lation, 1910.  ,  „,.,,.  ...  „     T 

Martens  (P.),  Siid-Amerika  unter  besondcrer  Berucksichtignng  Argentmiens.    Berlin 

1899. 

Mitre  (Bartolome),  Historia  de  San  Martin.    4  vols.    8.     Paris  and  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitre  (B.),  The  Emancipation  of  South  America.  A  Condensed  Translation,  by  W. 
Pilling  of  The  History  of  San  Martin.     London,  1898. 

Moreno  (F.  P.),  Explorations  m  Patagonia.  In  Geographical  Journal  for  September 
and  October,  1899.    (Vol.  xiv.     Nos.  3  and  4.)    London,  1899. 

O'HaiJoran  (T.  P.),  Bibliography  of  South  America.     London  and  Buenos  Aires.  1913. 

Parish  (Sir  Woodbine),  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  2nd  ed. 
London,  1852. 

Paz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  GeograBa  Argentina.     Buenos  Aires,  1885. 

Peaninqton  (A.  S.),  Tlie  Argentine  Republic.     London,  1911. 

Pillado  (R.),  Argentine  International  Trade,  Buenos  Aires,  1910.  — Argentine  Loans, 
Buenos  Aires,  1909.— Censo  industrial  di'  la  Reiniblica,  1910.     In  progress. 

Posada  (a!),  La  Repiiblica  Argentina.     Madrid,  1912. 

Prichard  (H.  H.),  'I'hrough  the  Heart  of  Patagonia.     London,  1902. 

Quevedo(^.  A.  L.),  Various  Ethnological  and  Topographical  Works.  Buenos  Aires, 
1898  and  1899. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Weekly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Rosen  (E.  von).  Archaeological  Researches  on  the  Frontier  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia, 
1901-02.     Stockholm,  1904. 

Rumhold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1888. 

Saldias  (Adolfo),  Rozas  y  su  Epoca.    2nd  ed.    5  vols.    Buenos  Aires,  1892. 

Sarmiento  (Domingo  Faustino),  Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Days  of  the 
Tyrants.    Translated  bv  Mrs.  H.  Mann.    London,  1868. 

Skattsberg  (C),  The  Wilds  of  Patagonia.     London.  1911. 

Seeber  (F.),  Great  Argentina :  Comparative  Studies  between  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.     Buenos  Aires,  1904. 

Urien  (C.  M  ),  and  Colombo  (E.),  Geografia  Argentina:  Estudia  historico.  fisico,  politico, 
social,  y  economico.    Buenos  Aires,  1910. 

Vaulx  (Oomte  de),  Voyage  en  Patagonie.    Paris,  1900. 

Walla' e  (Prof.),  Argentine  Shows  and  Livestock.     Edinburgh,  1904. 

Wiener  (G.),  La  Republique  Argentiup.    Paris.  1899. 

Wilcorke  (H.  H.),  History  of  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Buenos  Aires.     Loudon,  180G. 

Zeballos(K.  de),  Descripcion  Amena  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.     3  vols.     Buenos 

Aires,  1881. 
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AUSTRIA  HUNGARY. 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische  Monarchie. ) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 

Franz  Josef  I.  (Ferenoz  Jozsef^),  Emperor  of  Anstiia  and  King 
of  Hungary  ;  born  Augnst  18,  1830  ;  the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl, 
second  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  I.  of  Austria,  and  of  Archduchess 
Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaiia.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria  after  the 
abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.  (in  Hungary,  V.),  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown  by  his  father,  December  2,  1848  ;  crowned  King 
of  Hungary,  and  took  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  June 
8,  1867.  Married  April  24,  1854,  to  the  late  Empress  Elisabeth  (Erzsebet), 
bom  December  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  ; 
died  at  Geneva,  September  10,  1898. 

Hcir-Presiimpiive.—Avc\\<l\\kQ  Franz  (Ferencz)  Ferdinand,  sou  of  the 
late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig  and  Princess  Annunciata,  daughter  of  the 
late  King  Ferdinando  II.  of  Naples  ;  married  July  1,  1900,  to  the  Countess 
Sophia  Chotek  (now  Duchess  of  Hohenberg),  having  duly  renounced 
the  right  of  his  future  children  to  succeed  to  the  thrones  of  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

Children  of  the  Emperor- King. 

I.  Archduchess  Gisela  {Gizella),  born  July  12,  1856  ;  married  April 
20,  1873,  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Luitpold  of  Bavaria, 
born  February  9,  1846. 

II.  Archduchess  Maria  Valeria,  born  April  22,  1868  ;  married  July 
31,  1890,  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tuscany. 

Grandchild  of  the  Emperor -Kiyuj. 

Archduchess  Elisabeth  (Erzsebet),  born  September  2,  1883,  only 
child  of  the  late  Archduke  Rudolf,  Crown  Prince,  and  Princess  Stephanie, 
second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  ;  married  January  23, 
1902,  to  Prince  Otto  zu  Windischgriitz. 

Brother  of  the  Eynperor-King, 

Archduke  Ludwig  (Lajos)  Victor,  Feldzeugmeister  in  the  imperial 
and  royal  army  ;  born  May,  15,  1842. 

Children  of  the  Emperor-  Kings  late  Brother,  the  Archduke  Karl-Ludwig. 

I.  Franz  (Ferencz)  Ferdinand,  born  December  18,  1863  (see  above). 
II.  Maria  Annunciata,  born  July  31,  1876  ;  installed  abbess  at  Prague, 
October  19,  1895.  III.  Elisabeth,  born  July,  7,  1878  ;  married  April 
20,    1903,    to  Prince  Alois  of  Liechtenstein. 

1  The  Hungarian  forms  of  names  are  inserted  in  parentheses. 
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Nephews  of  the  Emperor  are  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Archduke  Otto 
(d.  Nov.  1,  1906)  and  Princess  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony  ;  Karl  Franz 
Josef,  born  Aug.  17,  1887,  married  October  21,  1911,  to  Princess  Zita  of 
Parma  ;  and  Maximilian,  born  April  13,  1895. 

The  imperial  and  royal  family  descends  from  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  a 
German  Count,  born  1218,  who  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  1273. 
In  1282  he  bestowed  the  Duchy  of  Austria  upon  his  son  Albrecht,  after- 
wards Roman  Emperor.  The  male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor 
Karl  VI.  ^III.  in  Hungary),  whose  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  gave  her 
hand  (1736)  to  Duke  Franz  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany,  afterwards  Kaiser 
Franz  I.  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  who  thereby  became  the  founder  of 
the  new  line  of  Habsburg-Lorraine.  Maria  Theresa  was  succeeded,  in 
1780,  by  her  son  Joseph  II.,  who,  dying  in  1790,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Leopold  II.,  at  whose  death,  in  1792,  his  son  Franz  II.  (I.  in 
Hungary)  ascended  the  Imperial  throne.  He  reigned  till  1835,  and,  having 
been  married  four  times,  left  a  large  family,  whose  descendants  form  the 
present  Imperial  House.  Franz  was  the  first  sovereign  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor,  or  '  Kaiser, '  of  Austria,  on  being  compelled  by  Napoleon, 
in  1806,  to  renounce  the  imperial  crown  of  Rome,  for  more  than  three 
centuries  practically  in  the  Habsburg  family.  For  about  two  years,  however, 
he  had  already  coupled  Avith  his  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  that  of 
Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria.  Franz  I.,  as  he  now  called  himself,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (V.  as  King  of  Hungary),  on 
whose  abdication,  Dec.  2,  1848,  the  crown  fell  to  his  nephew,  the  present 
Emperor- King  Franz  Josef  I. 

The  present  Emperor-King  has  a  civil  list  of  22,600,000  crowns:  one 
moiety  of  this  sum,  11,300,000  crowns,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Hungary,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Habsburg  rulers  of  Austria  (Dukes  and 
from  1453  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kings  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria). 

House  of  Habsburg. 


Albrecht  1 1282 

*Rudolf  II 1282 

*Rudolf  III 1293 

Friedrich   (III.   as  rival   Imperial 

claimant) 1307 

*Leopold  1 1314 

*Albrecht  II 1314 

^Rudolf  IV 1358 

*  Albrecht  III 1365 

*Albrecht  IV 1395 

Albrecht  V.  (II.  as  Emperor,  King 

of  Hungary  and  Bohemia).        .  1404 
*Ladislaus  (King  of  Hungary  and 

Bohemia) 1439 

Friedrich  V.  (III.  as  Emperor)     .  1457 

Maximilian  1 1493 

Karl  I,  (V.  as  Emperor)        .        .  1519 

Ferdinand  1 1520 


Maximilian  II.         ....  1564 

Rudolf  V.  (II.  as  Emperor)  .        .  1576 

Matthias 1611 

Ferdinand  II 1619 

Ferdinand  III 1637 

Leopold  1 1658 

Joseph  I .  1705 

Karl  II.  (VI.  as  Emperor,  III.  of 

Hungary) 1711 

*Maria  Theresa 1740 

House  of  Habsburg-Lorraine. 

Joseph  II 1780 

Leopold  II.       .        .         .       '.        .  1790 

Franz  I.  (II.  as  Emperor)      .         .  1792 

^Ferdinand  I.  (V.  of  Hungary)      .  1835 

*Franz  Josef  1 1848 


All  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  throne  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

Political  Relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Austria  and  Hungary  or,  as  in  international  relations  they  are  otticially 
called,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  consists  of  two  States,  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  the  Hungarian  Kingdom.  The  relation  between 
the  two  States  in  its  present  form  was    fully  regulated   by  the  so-called 
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Coinpioniise  (Ausglcicli,  Kiegyezes)  of  1867.  According  to  this  agreement 
the  two  States  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  possessing  each 
its  own  constitution,  its  legislative  power  and  its  executive  departments 
for  most  branches  of  State  affairs.  There  is,  however,  a  close  political 
connection  between  them  through  the  identity  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
community  of  certain  departments  of  State  affairs. 

The  common  head  of  the  monarchy  is  the  Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  Austria 
and  Apostolic  King  (Apostoli  Kiraly)  of  Hungary,  The  crown  is  hereditary 
in  the  Habsburg- Lorraine  dynasty,  passing  by  right  of  primogeniture 
and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on  failure  of  males)  to  females  (the 
so-called  "successio  mixta").  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  He  is  styled  '  His  Imperial  and  Apostolic 
Royal  Majesty,'  being  'Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  &c.,  and 
Apostolic  King  of  Hungary.' 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  States  are  :— (1)  Foreign  affairs  ;  (2)  military 
and  naval  affairs,  and  (3)  finance  relating  to  common  affairs.  The  two 
States  administer  these  matters  by  common  institutions  and  common 
ministries.  The  conduct  of  all  diplomatic  affairs  and  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  the  two  States  abroad  are  common  to  both.  The  greater 
part  of  the  armed  force  and  the  entire  navy  are  common,  but  the  Austrian 
Landwehr  and  Austrian  Levy-in-mass  and  the  Hungarian  Honvedsig  and 
the  Hungarian  Levy-in-mass,  although  standing  in  organic  connection 
with  the  common  army,  are  special  institutions  administered  by  a  particular 
ministry  of  each  State.  The  financial  business  is  in  so  far  common, 
as  the  costs  and  expenses  are  common,  which  are  applied  for  the 
common  institutions  and  their  conduct  ;  but  each  State  provides 
separately  for  the  assessment,  collection,  and  transmission  of  its 
contribution. 

Legislative  power  relating  to  common  affairs  (including  the  voting 
of  money  for  common  purposes)  is  exercised  by  the  Parlianienls  of  both 
States,  but  the  duty  of  examining  the  requirements  of  the  conunon 
services  and  advising  what  amount  of  money  should  be  voted  for  each 
belongs  to  the  so-called  Delegations.  Of  these  there  are  two,  each 
consisting  of  60  members,  of  whom  20  are  chosen  from  each  of  the 
Upper  Houses  (the  Austrian  Herrenhaus  and  the  Hungarian  Fcirendihaz), 
and  40  from  each  of  the  Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Al)geordnetenhaus 
and  the  Hungarian  Kepviselohaz).  The  members  are  appointed  for  one 
year.  The  Delegations  are  summoned  annually  by  the  Emperor  and 
King,  alternately  fit  Vienna  and  Budapest.  They  deliberate  independently 
of  each  other,  their  decisions  being  communicated  reci]>rocally  in  writing  ; 
and  if,  after  three  such  intei^^hanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  all  the 
delegates  (or  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  Delegation)  meet 
together,  and,  witliout  discussion,  settle  the  matter  by  vote. 

Besides  ihe  political  connection  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  which 
is  of  a  permanent  character,  there  is  a  commercial  imion  which  is  not 
permanent,  but  renewable  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  two  States  form  practically  one  customs  and  commercial 
territory  with  the  same  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  a  joint  bank  of 
issue  and  the  same  commercial  (consular)  representation  abroad,  while 
the  monopolies  and  taxes  connected  with  industrial  production  (salt, 
tobacco,  spirits,  beer,  sugar  and  mineral  oil)  are  administered  on  identical 
principles  in  both  countries.  This  customs  and  commercial  union,  begun 
in  186.7,  was  renewed  in  1878,  1887,  and  1907.  In  1897  no  agreement 
was  attained  ;   in  tact,  however,  the  commercial  union  was  kept  in  vigour 
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^maintained  also  legally  by  Hungary,  by  Law  XXX.,  1899)  on  the  condition 
of  reciprocity. 

The  three  ministries   or  executive  departments  for  common  affairs  are  : — 

1.  The  Common  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  House.— Count  Leopold  Berehtold,  Privy  Councillor.  Appointed 
February  19,  1912. 

2.  The  Common  Ministry  of  War. — General  Krohcdkin.  Appointed 
December  10,  1912. 

3.  The  Common  Ministry  of  Finance.— Dr.  de  Bilinski,  Privy  Councillor, 
born  January  16,  1851  ;  formerly  Imperial  Finance  Minister.  Appointed 
Minister  of  Finance  for  the  whole  Monarchy,  February  20,  1912. 

To  these  departments  must  be  added  : — 

The  Common  Court  of  Public  Accounts.— Dr.  Ernst  Baron  Plener,  Privy 
Councillor,  born  October  18,  1841.     Appointed  July  10,  1895. 

The  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions 
to  the  Delegations. 


Common  Finance. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  affairs  is  borne  by  both  States 
in  a  proportion  agreed  on  by  the  Reichsrath  and  Parliament  (Orszaggyiiles), 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  and  King.  The  agreement,  which  expired 
in  1897,  was  renewed  for  ten  years  in  1907.  According  to  this  agreement 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  common  customs  shall  be  applied  to  the  common 
expenditure,  and  for  the  remainder  Hungary  shall  pay  as  its  q^wta  36  "4 
])er  cent,  and  Austria  63 '6  per  cent. 

Expenditure  and  sources  of  revenue  in  thousands  of  crowns  (24 
crowns=l?. )  : — 


- 

1905         1906 

1907 

1908 
514,376 

1909         19101 

19111 
448,590 

1912  1 

Net  expenditure. 

438,070 

419,595 

433,529 

631,644    423,460 

470,92 

Revenue  from  cus- 

toms  . 

148,630 

154,578 

162,032 

169,931 

197,980 

160,912 

171,691 

183,467 

Proportional    con- 

tribution of  both 

parts  of  the  mon- 

archy : — 

Contribution  of 

, 

Austria 

193,748 

177,398 

178,10     219,067 

275,810  i  166,980 

176,108 

182,823 

Hungary     . 

95,692 

87,618 

93,39  1  125,378 

157,854  1    95,568  !100,791 

104,634 

1  Sanctioned  estimates. 


Budget  estimates  for  1912  (latest  available)  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Foreign  Affairs 
War  and  Marine   . 
Finance,  &c. 
>[iscellaneous 
Board  of  Control 

Total    . 


Crowns 

1,065,000 

9,236,157 

185,167 

24,000 

3,120 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Customs 
Matricular  contributions! 


Total 


Crowns 
183,466,719 
287,456,603 


10,513,444  

(438,060Z.)  (1 

1  Exclusive  of  23,000,000  crowns  for  extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army 
67,000,000  crowns  for  extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  navy. 


470,923,322 
9, 621, 805  Z.) 

and  of 
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Branches  of  Net  Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary!         Total 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ministry  of  War    {  ^^J  ;        '        ;        ; 

Ministry  of  Finance 

Board  of  Control 

Crowns 

16,200,484 

372.380,5.S1 

67,714,150 

4.697,872 

344,466 

Crowns       }       CroAvns 

247,619             16,457,103 
5.286,140      1     377.666,071 
4,043,060      ;       71,757,210 

—  ;        4,697,872 

—  1            344,466 

1 

Total        .... 

461,346,503 
(19,222,771/.) 

9,576.819      1     470,923,322 
(399,034?.)    1   (19,0-21,805?.) 

By  law   of    December   24, 
Austria  and  Hungary. 


1867,    no   loans   are    contracted  jointly   by 

Defence 

I.  Frontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  The  land  frontier  is 
formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  Canton  of  St.  Gallen,  Liechtenstein, 
the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy  ;  in  the  S.  by  Italy,  ilontenegro, 
Turkey,  Servia,  and  Rumania  ;  in  the  E.  by  Rumania  in  the  N.E, 
and  N.  by  Russia  ;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and   in  the  N.W.  by  Saxony. 

Natural  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bcilunerwald,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Salzach  towards  Bavaria;  the  Saale,  the  Alps,  and  tlie  Rhine  towards  St.  Gallen  ; 
the  High  Alps  towards  Graiibiinrlen  and  Italy;  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Carnic  Alps 
also  towards  Italy;  towards  Turkey,  the  Dinaric  Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save;  toAvards 
Sorvia,  Save  and  Danube  ;  towards  Rumania,  tl.e  South-East,  and  East  Carpathians  ; 
towards  Russia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula;  towards  Prussia,  the  Riesen  and  Iser 
Gebirge  ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz-Gebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences  : — In  Galicia  :  Cracow, 
fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary,  on  the  left  of 
the  Tisza,  Oyulafehervar,  Arad,  and  Temesvar;  on  the  Danube,  Komarom, 
Petervarad,  and  Orsova.  In  Dalmatia  is  the  coast  fortification  of  Cattaro  ; 
in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval  harbour.  The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have 
defences  on  all  the  routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic. 
Serajevo  is  a  fortified  place.  The  Austrian  capital,  Vienna,  and  the 
Hungarian  capital,  Budapest,  are  undefended.  Pola,  the  chief  naval  port, 
is  strongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and  land,  and  has  been  recently 
enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  entire  fleet.  The  arsenal 
of  the  imperial  and  royal  navy  is  also  in  Pola  ;  Triest  is  the  great  store- 
house, and  there  is  also  an  arsenal  of  the  navy. 

II,  Army. 

The  peculiar  Constitution  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  reflected  in  the 
organisation  of  its  military  forces.  The  first  line  of  the  Austro-Plungarian 
army  is  under  the  common  government,  and  is  known  as  the  '  Common  ' 
Army,  whicli  includes  the  troo])S  raised  in  the  newly  annexed 
Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  and 
Landsturm  are,  however,  entirely  sejiarate  from  the  Hungarian  Landwehr 
(Honved)  and  tlie  Hungarian  Land.sturm  (Nepfolkeles).  The  two  latter 
form  the  Hungarian  national  army. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  arid  universal  throughout  the  Empire, 
extending  to  all  races,  inckidingthe  Mahomedans  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Liability  extends  fiom  the  19th  year  to  end  of  the  42nd  year.  Actual 
service  usually  commences  in  the  21st  year.  In  the  Common  Army,  con- 
tinuous service  is,  according  to  the  law  XXX  of  1912,  for  2  years  (3  years 
for  cavalry  and  horse  artillery),  followed  by  10  years  in  the  reserve 
(3  years  with  colours  and  7  in  reserve  for  cavalry  and  horse  artillery),  and 
then    2    years    in    the    reserve   of   the    Landwehr  ;    12    years    altogether. 
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There  is  no  Landwehr  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  bnt  the  men  remain 
10  years  in  the  reserve.  Reservists  must  undergo  throe  trainings  in 
their  reserve  s.a-vice,  do  one  period  to  exceed  4  weeks.  In  practice  the  train- 
ing periods  are  much  less.  After  completion  of  his  12th  year  of  service  the 
soldier  passes  to  the  Landsturm,  in  which  he  remains  till  he  has  reached 
his  42nd  birthday.  The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  for  the.  Common 
Armj'-  is  fixed  at  159,500,  but  of  these  4,000  at  piestiit  go  to  the  Navy. 

'i'he  Landwehr  forces  are  not  formed,  excei)t  to  a  small  extent,  of  men 
who  have  passed  through  the  first  line.  Both  Austrian  Landwehr  and 
Hungarian  Honvedseg  are  permanently  embodied,  and  train  their  own 
recruits,  thougli  the  peace  establishments  of  units  aie  lower  than  in  the 
Common  Army.  When  the  young  men  of  proper  age  present  themselves 
for  enrolment,  those  who  draw  the  lowest  numbers  are  allotted  to  the 
Common  Army  until  the  required  contingent  is  obtained.  The  next  lowest 
go  to  the  Landwehr,  and  the  remainder  of  those  who  are  jthysically  fit 
are  passed,  with  very  few  exce|)tion<?,  to  the  Ersatz,  or  supplementary,  reserve. 
Landwehr  service  is  2  years  with  the  colours  and  10  in  the  reserve.  The 
reservists  of  the  Austrian  Landwehr  are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  training 
for  a  total  oi  20  weeks,  and  those  of  the  Honved  for  a  total  of  25  weeks,  in 
their  entire  reserve  service  ;  no  one  period  to  exceed  4  weeks.  Men  who 
have  passed  through  the  first  line  can  be  called  out  once  in  their  2  years.  The 
contingent  of  recruits  for  the  Austrian  Landwehr  is  19,500,  that  for  the 
Honved  is  25,000. 

The  Ersatz  reserve  is  primarily  intended  to  maintain  the  strength  of  units 
on  field  service.  There  are  separate  Ersatz  reserves  for  the  Common  Army, 
and  for  each  of  the  Landwehr  forces.  All  undergo  8  weeks'  training  in  their 
first  year,  and  are  afterwards  liable  to  be  called  out  for  the  same  periods  as 
the  other  reservists  of  the  force  to  which  they  belong. 

One  year  volunteers  are  admitted  to  the  army,  and  many  of  them  become 
reserve  ofiicers. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  16  army  corps  districts.  Each  army  corps 
district  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  complete  army  corps  of  2  divisions  of  the 
Common  Army,  but  one  district  has  3  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions 
consists  of  2  brigades  (each  of  8  battn lions),  1  artillery  brigade  (16  batteries 
of  6  guns  each),  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  jiiger  (rifle)  battalion,  &c.  Each 
Army  Corps  district,  except  tho.se  including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  has 
also  1  Landwehr  or  Honved  division,  but  one  district  has  2  Honved  divisions. 
The  Austrian  Landwehr  has  artillery,  the  Honved  at  present  consists  only  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  but  arti'lery  is  now  to  be  organised,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  almost  entirely  garrisoned  by  battalions  detached  from  line 
regiments,  while  the  4  B.-H.  regiments  are  brigaded  with  Austrian  regiments 
at  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  higher  organisation  is  somewhat 
complicated,  and  the  brigades  are  generally  short  of  a  battalion  or  two. 

There  are  6  permanent  cavalry  divisions  (3  of  these  on  the  Rus.sian  frontier), 
but  8  could  be  mobilised  in  event  of  war.  Each  army  corps  would  have 
about  34,000  combatants,  and  each  cavalry  division  about  4,000  combatants. 
The  total  strength  of  regulars  in  the  field  army  may  therefore  be  taken  at 
590,000  combatants.  To  these  must  be  added  the  8  Austrian  Landwehr  and 
7  Honved  divisions,  about  230,000,     Grand  total  about  820,000  combatants. 

The  War  Minister  (always  a  general  officer  of  high  rank)  is  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  War  oflicc,  which  administers  the  Common  Army.  The  Austrian 
Defence  Minister  is  in  cliarge  of  the  Austrian  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  and 
the  Hungarian  Defence  Minister  (Honved  Minister)  of  the  corresponding  Hun- 
garian forces  ;  they  are  severally  responsible  to  the  Emperor-King  for  effi- 
ciency, and  to  their  respective  Parliaments  for  administration  and  finance. 
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The  following  sums  were  budgeted  for  on  account  of  the  Army  in  1911  : 
CommonArmy,£14,760,178,  extraordinary  expenditure,  £1,749,614;  Austrian 
Landwehr,  £2,639,156  ;  Hungarian  Honved,  £2,643,822  ;  military  expendi- 
ture charged  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  £268,026.     Total,  £22,060,797. 

The  weapon  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  infantry  is  the  Mannlicher 
magazine  rifle,  model  95,  calibre  '315.  The  cavalry  carry  the  Mannlicher 
carbine  which  takes  th?  same  ammunition  as  the  rifle. 

The  field  gun  fires  a  shrapnel  of  14^  lb.  The  field  howitzer  batteries  are 
armed  with  a  10  "5  cm.  piece,  weighing  10  cwt.  and  firing  a  30-lb.  shell.  The 
mountain  gun  is  the  7  cm.  malleable  bronze  gun,  weighing  257  lb.,  shell  10^ 
or  lOf  lb.  ;  a  10  cm.  mountain  howitzer  is  being  introduced.  All  batteries 
have  4  guns  in  peace.  In  war,  field  guns  and  howitzer  batteries,  6  guns, 
mountain  batteries,  4. 

The  following  table  shows  the  peace  establishments  of  the  Common  Army, 
the  Austrian  Landwehr,  and  the  Hungarian  Honvedseg,  in  1912  : — 


Officers 

and 
Officials 


Common  Army — 
Staff  and  Establishments 


6,420 


Infantry  :  102  regiments  of  4  battalions,  and  102  depot 
cadres         

4  regiments  of  Tyrolese  jagers  of  4  battalions,  and  4 
depot  cadres,  and  26  independent  jager  battalions . 

4  Bosnian-Herzegovinian  regiments  of  4  battalions, 
and  1  jager  battalion 

Total  infantry 

Cavalry  :  42  regiments  of  6  squadrons,  and  42  depots  . 
Field  Artillery  :   42  regiments  of  4  batteries,  and  42 

reserve  cadres 

14  regiments  of  field  howitzers  of  4  batteries 
8  divisions  of  horse  artillery  of  3  batteries  . 
3  regiments  of  mountain  artillery  of  5  batteries 
2  regiments  of  mountain  artilery  of  10  batteries 
1  regiment  of  mountain  artillery  of  11  batteries 
■   5  divisions  of  lieavy  howitzers  of  3  batteries,  and  5 

reserve  cadres 

Fortress  Artillery  :   6  regiments  (14  battalions)  and  7 

independent  battalions 

Pioneers  (engineers) :  15  battalions         .        .        .        . 
1  railway  and  telegraph  regiment  of  12  companies, 

and  1  cadre 

Medical  Corps 

Train:  16  independent  divisions,  and  16  depot  cadres 

Total  Common  Army 

Austrian  Landwehr— 

Infantry :  40  regiments 

Cavalry  :  6  regiments  and  5  squadrons  .... 
Artillery  :  16  battei'ics 


Total  Austrian  Landwehr 
Hungarian  Honvi^ds^g — 
Infantry  :  28  regiments  and  depot  cadres 
Cavalry  :  10  regiments  and  depot  cadres 

Total  Hungarian  Honv^ds^g  . 

Total  Peace  Establishment 


10,806 

1,239 

441 


12,486 
2,049 


-   2,339 


544 
525 

136 

106 
517 


25,172 


4,415 
379 
162 


4,956 


3,721 
469 


4,190 


34,318 


All  other 
ranks 


13,202 


158,194 

16,130 

6,785 


181,109 
43,915 


31,413 


8,149 
8,506 

1,591 
3,039 
5,202 


296,120 


37,454 
3,946 
1,964 


43,364 


24,063 

4,517 


28,580 


368,070 


Horses 


1,005 


2,395 

242 

42 


2,679 
40,909 


16,724 


27 
15 

4 

3,895 


65,268 


1,737 

3,155 

923 


5,815 


599 
4,872 


5,471 


76,544 
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III.  Navy. 

Estimates  (expenditure),    1912,    2,989,884/.;    1911,    2,860,717?.;    1910, 

2,781, 550Z.  .       .  ■  ^  ■     A 

The  Austro- Hungarian  navy  is  mainly  a  coast  defensive  torce,  maintained 
in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  including  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the 
Danube.  It  is  administered  by  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  The  new  ships  are  to  replace  others  growing  obsolete,  and  the  pro- 
crranime  provides  for  a  fleet  of  12  armourclads  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons, 
5  second-class  cruisers  (4,000  to  7,000  tons),  6  third-class  cruisers  (1,500  to 
2,500  tons),  19  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  83  various  torpedo  boats, 
exclusive  of  che  Danube  flotillas.  The  headquarters  of  the  fleet  are  at  Pola, 
and  there  are  other  establishments  upon  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  fleet  is  thus  constituted  : — 


1911 


Eftective  end  of 
1912  1913 


1914 


Dreadnoughts  . 
Pre-Dreadnoughts 
Cruisers  armoured 
Cruisers    . 
Torpedo  gunboats 
Destroyers 
Torpedo  boats  . 
Submarines 


" 

1 

2 

4 

1           12 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

9 

9 

7 

7 

7 

1 

12 

12 

18 

— 

57 

57 

65 

— 

6 

6 

6 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  ships  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
navy  in  similar  arrangement  to  that  adopted  for  the  British  navy. 


"I 


Name 


Dreadkoughts— 
1910    Viribus  Unitis      . 


1910 
1911 


Teggethoff 
No.  5    .' 


iNo.  5 
\No.  7 


Pre-Dbeadnoughts — 

(Monarch 
Wien  . 
Budapest 

I'Habsburg 
1899{Arpad   . 
iVBabenberg 

i  /Erzherzog  Karl    . 
1901  -[Erzherzog  Friedrich 
ilErz.  Ferdinand  Max 

rErz.  Franz  Ferdinand 
1907  {  Radetzsky 
jVZrinyi  . 


Oi 

<u 

(P^ 

C 

a  « 

o 

s  a 

U    CO 

1   '^^ 

P  S 

t1  ^. 

O  3 

-t-=  i 

fl  M 

^i 

< 

ci 



Principal  Armament 


20,300    11     11 


5,600 
8,300 
10,600 
14,500 


m  10^ 

8f     ^ 

8  I     91 

i 

9  10 


12  12-in.,  12  6-in.    . 

4  9-4-in.,  6  6-in.      . 

3  9-4in.  ;  12  6in.     . 

4  9-4-in.,  12  7-6-in. 
4  12-in.,  S9'4-in.   . 


-fJ  o 
'O    05 

I— (  o 

w 


^ 


25.000 


20 


8,000  !  170 

15,000 j  19 

t 

18,0001  20 

I 

20,000  20 
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5 

Name 

o 

s  » 

p 

Q 

to 

03 

<D  ^ 

P  o 

ci 

4 
9 
8 

deck 

deck 

o 
O  3 

Principal  Armament 

tn 

03 

■(-' 

o 

s 

E-i 

El 
ID 

a>  o 

.2  « 

a; 
■J. 

.S 

's 

o 

1890 
1896 
1901 

1887 

1896 

1008 
1911 

Cruisers  (armoured) — 
Maria  Theresa 
Kaiser  Karl  VI.    , 
St.  Georg 

Cruisers  (protected)— 
/Kai serin  Elisabeth       .1 
(Kaiser  F.  Joseph          ./ 

/^Zenta    .         .         .         A 

5,200 
6,300 
7,300 

4,000 

2,400 

3,.500 
3,500 

4 

S 
8 

H 

2  7-6-in.,  8  6-in. 

2  9-4-in.,  8  6-in.      . 

2  9-4-in.    5  7-6-in.,4  6-in. 

8  6-in 

8  4-7  in 

7  4-1  in..        . 

9  4-1  in 

4 
4 
21 

2 

9,000 
12,800 
15,000 

8,000 

7,200 

20,000 

(0 

25,000 

19-0 
20-0 
22-0 

19-0 

<Aspern          .        .        .> 
iSzigetvar      .        .        .} 

Admiral  Spaun     . 

3  new  ships    . 

20 

1  26 
27 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1912  consisted  of  835  officers  and  cadets, 
1,476  mechanicians,  engineers,  doctors,  &c.,  and  about  14,000  sailors. 

Commerce  of  the  Common  Customs  Territory  (not  including 

Bullion). 


Years 


1907 
1908 
1909 


Imports 

l.OOOZ. 
104,250 
99,916 
116,514 


Exports 

T,000Z. 
102,380 
03,966 
96,020 


Years 


1910 
1911 
1912 


Imports 


1,000L 

118,868 
132,988 
145,300 


Exports 

1,000/.. 
100,775 
100,179 
110,01-2 


Chief  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  (24  crowns  or  half- florins  =  1  ^. ). 
Chief  imports  and  exjiorts  in  1,000  crowns  :  — 


Imports 


Cotton  (raw)    . 

Coal,  Coke,  &c. 

Maize 

Tobacco   . 

Coffee 

Wheat      . 

Wool 

Rice 

Eggs 

Prints    and    books 

bouTul 
Silk  and  mannf. 
Copiier     . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
Machinery 

Hog's  lard  and  bacon 
Hides  and  skins 


not 


Pigs 


1911 

1910 
1,000 

1  1,000 

crowns 

crowns 

;  313,690 

295,891 

'  lS8,9ri4 

173,509 

30,127 

8,450 

1    58,720 

54,916 

92,634 

72,186 

22,985 

55,754 

146,403 

159,880 

28,954 

27,131 

57,481 

47,150 

55,920 

52,539 

121,094 

121,665 

52,151 

46,715 

77,786 

60,447 

,  ]  50,250 

132,331 

10,418 

523 

10S,691 

81,466 

8,967 

433 

Exports 


Sugar 

Eggs 

Woodwork 

Cask-staves 

Other  wood 

Barley 

Lignite     . 

Malt 

Leather-gloves  and  shoe 

Cattle 

Horses 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

Bed-feathers    . 

WooUon-ware  . 

Hops 

Beans 

Beer  (in  casks) 

Fowl 

Coal  (excl.  lignite) 


1911 


1,000 

crowns 

•216,567 

112,594 

80,719 

5,116 

270,370 

22,456 

72,602 

■  57,325 

41,108 

14,308 

34,596 

71,170 

15,601 

70,673 

30,6-28 

J  6. 704 

14;475 

17,180 

10,970 


1910 

1,000 

crowns 

241,019 

105,774 

78,121 

4,598 

241,987 

35,538 

76,897 

48,944 

43,453 

50,0.'.  3 

46,208 

74,156 

17,.390 

67,521 

34,822 

20,773 

13,090 

20,302 

25,087 


For  the  coiiimoii  customs  territory  the  values  are  lixed  annually  by  a  permanent  com- 
mission, comprising  officials  and  representatives  of  agriculture,  sylviculture,  trade  and  in- 
dustry.   In  general,  net  values  are  taken  for  imports  and  gross  vahies  forexports,  and  they 
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must  te  determined  at  the  crossing  of  the  frontier.  The  commission  has  to  fix  them 
according  to  the  countries  of  origin  or  of  destination,  and  only  emploj'  averages  excep- 
tionally. Quantities  are  declared,  but  the  administration  may,  and  in  the  case  of  imports 
always' does,  check  the  declarations.  The  weight  declared  is  either  net  or  gross,  according 
to  the  tariff  regulations.  The  recorded  country  of  origin  is  that  of  production,  and  the 
country  of  destination  is  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  consumed.  When  the  prime 
origin  and  ultimate  destination  are  unknown,  tlie  most  distant  points  of  transit  are  re- 
corded.    Trade  by  countries  : — 


Imports  from 

Imports  fro  m 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(1910) 

(1911) 

(1910) 

(1911) 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

Germany   . 

1,153,883 

1,263,128 

1,062,484 

1,034,093 

Great  Britain^    . 

228,729 
131,022 

229,815 

228,042      i 

219,452 

Italy 

141,629 

228,390      ' 

222,133 

Russia 

167,212 

209,215 

90,988 

96,199 

Switzerland 

84,732 

85,366 

105,852 

112,096 

Turkey 

52,008 

60,317 

128,757 

125,516 

Rumania    . 

52,163 

78,150 

102,929 

nl23,974 

Servia 

11,817 

42,612 

17,304 

37,356 

France 

112,376 

112,417 

76,166 

74,955 

Netherlands 

22,193 

24,747 

26,004 

23,966 

Belgium     . 

48,648 

50,217 

24,116 

22,128 

Esjvpt 

33,735 

35,419 

35,112 

39,917 

British  India 

214,038 

219,739 

68,624 

51,574 

United  States     . 

236,920 

289,760 

81,352 

58,452 

Brazil 

59,203 

75,376 

10,762 

11,693 

Greece 

20,044 

19,753 

18,370 

15,479 

Dutch  India 

28,552 

37,893 

1,640 

2,116 

Republics    of 

' 

America  . 

55,170 

65,643 

19,763  ' 

25,328 

1  And  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  imported  and  exported  was  in 
1910,  imports,  43,101,000  ;  exports,  80,930,000  crowns  ;  in  1911,  imports, 
41,413,000  ;  exports,  132,915,000  crowns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dual  Monsreli}'  for  5  years  : — 
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Imports  from  Austria-Hungary 
into  United  Kingdom     . 

Exp'U'ts  from  United  Kingdom 
into  Austria-Hungary    . 


£ 

l>,  796, 2.36 
4,620,449 


1908 


1909 


1910 


£  £  £ 

7,758,478  I  8,085,597  i  7,511,865 
4,314,997     3,536,750  \  4,001,053 


1911 


£ 
6,911,943 

4,679,268 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  only  State  bank  isthe  Austro-Hungarian,  formerly  the  National  Bank 
(Nemzeti  bank).  The  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  issue  bank-notes.  The  charter  of  the  bank,  which  expired  at 
the  end  of  1910,  has  been  renewed  and,  extended  to  the  year  1917.  •  Of  the 
sum  total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.  When  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  them  by  600 
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million  crowns,  the  Bank  pays  a  tax  to  the  State  of  5  per  cent.  The  State,  under 
certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  4  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  shareholders, 
of  the  remainder  10  per  cent,  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  2  per 
cent,  to  the  pension  fund.  The  remainder  is  divided  into  two  portions  :  one 
falls  to  the  two  States  ;  from  the  other  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders  may 
be  made  up  to  6  per  cent.  Of  whatever  still  remains  of  the  latter  portion, 
(so  loui^  as  it  does  not  exceed  7  per  cent.)  one-third  falls  to  the  shareholders 
and  two-thirds  to  the  two  States.  Each  of  them  participates  in  these 
benefits  each  year  in  the  proportion  of  the  tax  paid  within  its  territory  on 
the  taxable  business  of  the  Bank. 

Statistics  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  in  thousands  of  crowns  : — 


1009 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Liabilities 


Capi- 
tal 


210,000 
210,000 
210,000 
210,000 


Re-        Note 
serve  Circula- 
Fund      tiOD 


Mort  I  Total  in- 
S^ses^  others 


Assets 


Cash 


Dis- 
counted 
Bills, &c. 


20,li'7'2,188,041i293,594'3,022,63S  1,713,019 
23,53li2,375,93S  293,05".  3,225,1651  1,669,168  ' 


Qf„i    i   Loans    Total  in- 

Loan|«"^^'V     ^^.-t^^i^g 
property!  others 


25,5632,540,961  291,240  3,470,067  1,635,701  1,141,833 
28,408  2,815, 797;293,26l|3,743,16S  1,507,575  1,341,107 


687,784  60,000!  299,984  'S,022,638 
889,088  00,000j  298,347  (3,225,165 


60,000|  297,806  3,470,067 
60,000i  299,455  3,734,168 


The  closed  accounts  of  the  Bank  for  1912  showed  a  net  profit  of  40,079,628 
kronen  (1,669,984/.). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

In  Austria  by  law  of  August  2,  1892,  and  iu  Hungary  by  Law  XVII  of 
1902,  the  monetary  system  of  Austria- Hungary  was  reformed  on  a  gold  basis, 
though  the  standard  coin,  the  crown  (krone,  korona),  is  not  coined  in  gold. 
The  new  coins  with  English  equivalents  are — 

Gold  :— 
The  hundred-crown  piece  (gross  weight  33  •8753387  grammes  0*900  fine, 
and  fine  weight  30-4878048  grams)  =  4Z.  3s.  4^.  (laAv  of  August  11, 
1907). 
The  twenty-crown  piece  (weighing  6  775067  grammes  "900  fine,  and  thus 

containing  6*09756  grammes  of  fine  gold)  =  I65.  8d. 
The  ten-crown  piece  =  8s   id. 
The  single  ducat  =  11  crowns  29  heller  (filler)  =  9s.  i^d. 

Silver : — 
Five-crown  pieces  =  500  heller. 

Two-crown  pieces  (weighing  10  grammes)  =  200  heller. 
The  single  crown  (weighing  5  grammes  "835  fine,  and  thus  containing 
4*175  grammes  of  fine  silver)  —  100  heller  =  half-a-gulden  (forint)  of 
the  old  coinage  =  lOd. 
Nickel : — 
The  twenty-heller  (20-filler)  piece    =    10  kreuzer  (krajczar)  of  the   old 
coinage  =  2d. 

The  ten-heller  (10-filler)  piece  =  5  kreuzer  (krajczar)  of  the  old  coinage  =  Id. 

Bronze  : — 
The  two-heller   (2-filler)  piece  =  1  kreuzer  (krajczar)  =  ^d. 
The  single  heller  (filler)  piece  =  ^  kreuzer  (krajczdr)  =  ^^d. 
Silver  crown-pieces  are  accepted  to  any  amount  at  Government  offices,  but 
in   general  circulation  they  are  legal  tender  only   up  to    50  crowns.      The 
notes  of  the  State  Bank  are  legal  tender. 
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The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obligatory 
in  Austria-Hungary,     The  old  weights  and  measures  were  : — 

The  Centner  [mdzsa)  =100  PA"^c^  =  56  06  kg.  =1231  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Eimer{ak6)   .         .  =56-59  litre  =    12-49  wine  gallons. 
,,     Joch  (hold)      .         .  =5,754-64  square  metre       =     1-43  acre. 
,,     Metzen  {mero)          .=61 -49  litre  =      1 -7  imperial  bushel. 

(The  Ivlafter  (ol)  o/t^oorf  =  6  82  cubic  metre  =  240  cubic  feet.) 

„     Meile  {mertfold)  =1    _  7  .og.Q  ^^,^^^    _  f  8, 897  yards,  or  about  4 

24,000  Austrian  feet]    '  ''^^^  ^  ""^^'^^    "  \      miles. 

AUSTRIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  political  representation  is  twofold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  provinces 
(Reichsrath)  ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (Landtage). 

The  Reichsrath  or  Parliament  consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus)  is  formed,  1st,  of  the  princes  of 
the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age,  15  in  number  in  1911  ;  2nd,  of  a 
number  ol  nobles — 81  in  the  present  Reichsrath— possessing  large  landed 
property,  in  whose  families  by  nomination  of  the  Emperor  the  dignity  is 
hereditary  ;  3rd,  archbishops,  10  in  nnmber,  and  bishops,  7  in  number, 
who  are  of  princely  title  inherent  to  their  episcopal  seat  ;  and  4th,  of 
any  other  life-members  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being 
distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who  have  rendered  signal  services  to 
Church  or  State— 159  in  1911.  (Under  law  of  January  26,  1907,  the  number 
of  these  members  must  not  exceed  170,  nor  be  less  than  150.) 

Under  the  Electoral  Law  of  January  26,  1907,  the  Lower  House  (Abgeord- 
netenhaus)  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage. 
Entitled  to  vote  for  a  deputy  are  all  Austrian  male  citizens  over  24  years  of 
age  who  have  resided  for  at  least  a  year  in  the  place  of  electiou.  The 
efectoral  districts  are  in  most  provinces  composed,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
uniform  nationality,  and  are  divided  from  each  other,  according  to  their 
character,  as  urban  (industrial)  or  rural.  In  general  there  is  only  one  deputy 
to  be  elected  for  one  electoral  district ;  but  in  36  districts  of  Galicia,  two  for 
each.  Ill  these  y6  districts  the  principle  of  the  single  vote  is  followed,  in- 
asmuch as  eacli  qualified  elector  has  only  the  rigl.t  to  one  vote,  though  two 
deputies  are  to  be  chosen.  The  candidate  who  receives  more  than  half  the 
number  of  votes  recorded  is  regarded  as  the  first  deputy,  and  the  one  who 
receives  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  votes,  as  the  second.  For  the  deputies  of 
these  electoral  districts,  there  are  elected,  at  the  same  time,  substitutes  who, 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  deputy's  mandate,  enter  the  House,  so  that  for  one  of 
these  districts  a  new  election  is  held  only  when  the  mandates  of  both  deputies 
fail.  By  this  system  the  national  minorities  in  those  parts  of  Galicia  which^ 
have  a  mixed  Polish-Ruthenian  population  have  their  representation  assured.* 
In  Moravia,  the  population  entitled  to  vote  is  divided,  as  in  elections  for  the 
provincial  Landtag,  according  to  nationality,  so  that  German  and  Bohemian 
electors  choose  their  deputies  separately.  In  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria, 
Salzburg,  Carniola,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Voraiiberg  and  Bukowina,  under 
provincial  laws  each  elector  is  obliged  to- appear  at  the  election  for  a  member 
of  the  Reichsrath,  and  present  his  electoral  ticket,  the  penalty  for  neglect 
of  this  obligation  being  a  fine  of  from  one  to  fifty  kronen. 
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The  total  number  of  uieinbers  is  distributed  as  follows  :  Lower  Austria  64, 
or  1  for  every  55,185  subjects  of  the  State;  Upper  Austria  22,  or  1  for 
38,773  ;  Salzburg  7,  or  1  for  30,677  ;  Styria  30,  or  1  for  48, 139  ;  Carinthia  10, 
or  1  for  39,620  ;  Carniola  12,  or  1  for  73,833  ;  Trieste  5,  or  1  for  45,902  ; 
Gorz  and  Gradisca  6,  or  1  for  43,454  ;  Istria  6,  or  1  for  67,261  ;  Tyrol  25,  or 
1  for  37,865  ;  Vorarlberg  4,  or  1  for  36,352  ;  Bohemia  130,  or  1  for  52,074  ; 
Moravia  49,  or  1  for  53,516  ;  Silesia  15,  or  1  for  50,443  ;  Galicia  106,  or  1  for 
75,714  ;  Bukowina  14,  or  1  for  57,150  ;  Dalmatia  11  or  1  for  58,697  ;  Total 
516,  or  1  for  55,372.  The  duration  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsratli  is 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  20  ciowns 
16.^.  8d.)  for  each  day's  attendance,  with  an  indemnity  for  travelling 
expenses.  In  case  of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take  place  within 
six  months.  The  Emperor  nominates  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House 
are  elected  by  the  members.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the 
State  to  assemble  the  Reichsrath  annually.  All  constitutional  matters  con- 
cerning rights,  duties  and  interests  that  are  common  to  all  provinces  of 
Austria  Proper  must  be  regulated  by  the  Reichsrath.  To  give  validity  to 
bills  j)assed  by  the  Reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  Chambers  is  required,  as 
well  as  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  House  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws  on  subjects 
within  the  competence  of  the  Reichsrath. 

Lower  House  (June,  1911):  German  Nationalists,  100  ;  Christian  Socialists 
(German),  73  ;  German  Social  Democrats,  49  ;  United  Bohemian  Club,  84  ; 
Bohemian  Social  Democrats,  25  ;  Poles,  70  ;  Polish  Social  Democrats,  9  ; 
Ukraine  Union,  28  ;  Croatio-Slavonian  Club,  27  ;  Dalmatians,  7  ;  Unio- 
latina,  21  ;  Independents,  23. 

The  Ministry  for  Austria  Proper  is  as  follows,  November,  1911  : — 

Premier. — Count  Karl  Stuergkh. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — Dr.  Karl  Baron  Heinold. 

,,        of  Finance. —  Wenzel  von  Zaleski. 

,,        of  Commerce — Dr.  Mi.dolf  Schuster  von  Bonnotl. 

,,        of  Justice. — Dr.   Viktor  von  Hochenhurqer. 

,,        of  Instruction. — Dr.  Mno:  vov  Hussarek. 

,,        of  Railways. — Dr.  Zdcnko  Baron  For  titer. 

,,        of  Agriculture. — Franz  Zenker. 

,,        of  National  Defence.  —  General  Fricdrich  von  Georgi. 

,,        of  Labour.  —  Ottokar  Trnka 
Minister  without  Portfolio. — Ladislaus  von  Dlugoaz. 

The  Ministers  are  responsible  for  acts  committed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  functions. 

II.     Pkovincial  Government. 

The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local  representative 
todies,  and  the  regulation  of  local  affairs  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  charitable  institutions  and  public  works. 
In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  they  have  the  regulation  of  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  consent  to  the  em]»loynient  of  the  local  militia  (Landeschiizten) 
in  another  province  of  the  Monarchy.  Each  Provincial  Diet  consists  of  one 
as.senibly,  composed  (1)  of  the  archl)ishop  and  bi.shops  of  the  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Greek  Churclies  ;  (2)  the  rectors  of  Universities  [in  Galicia,  also  the 
Rector    of    the    technical    High    School    of    lieml)erg    and    the    President 
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of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Cracow  (Krakaii)]  ;  (3)  the  representatives 
of  o-reat  estates,  elected  by  all  landowners  payiug  land  taxes  of  not  less  than 
100,  200,  400,  or  500  crowns,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates 
are  situated  ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who 
possess  municipal  rights  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation  ;  (5)  the 
representatives  of  boards  of  commerce  and  industry,  chosen  by  the  respective 
members  ;  (6)  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  all  inhabi- 
tants, who  pay  a  small  amount  of  direct  taxation.  The  election  is  in  Tyrol, 
Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Dalmatia  indirectly  (by  deputies  called  Wahlmanner), 
in  other  lands  directly.  In  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Triest  and  district,  Gorz  and  Gradiska,  Istria, 
Vorarlberg,  Moravia,  and  Bukowina,  there  is,  besides,  a  general  electoral 
class  in  which  every  qualified  male  subject  of  the  State  over  24  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  domiciled  for  the  required  time  has  a  vote.  Where  a  general 
electoral  class  exists,  persons  authorised  to  vote  in  the  other  electoral  classes 
are  authorised  to  vote  also  in  the  general  electoral  classes  :  this  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  votes  for  the  Land  tag,  in  Styria,  Vorarlberg,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Vienna  and  Triest.  In  Moravia,  under  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Provincial  Diet,  November  27,  1905,  the  pioportional  system  was  intro- 
duced for  the  electoral  classes  of  the  great  landowners  and  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  industry  ;  the  other  electoral  classes  (ti>wns,  country  parishes, 
and  general  electoral  classes)  are  divided  into  constituencies  according  to 
nationality,  German  and  Bohemian  electoral  districts  being  formed,  so  that 
German  and  Bohemian  voters  choose  their  representatives  separately. 

The  strength  of  the  seventeen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Lower  Austria 
Upper  Austria 
Salzburg 

Steiermark  (Styria) 
Carinthia 
Carniola 

Trieste  and  distric 
Gorz  and  Gradiska 
Istria    . 


No.  of 
Members 
127 
09 
39 
87 
43 
50 
80 
30 
47 


Tyrol  . 

Vorarlberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 


No.  of 

Members 

68 

26 

.     242 

151 

31 
,     161 

63 

43 


The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  Diet> 
are  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  (Landesausschuss)  is  an  executive  body  composed 
of  the  president  of  the  Diet  (called  Landmarschall  in  Lower  Austria  and 
Galicia  ;  Oberstlandmarschall  in  Bohemia  ;  Landtagspraesident  in  Dalmatia  ; 
Landeshauptmann  in  the  other  lands,  nominated  by  the  Emperor)  and  other 
members  elected. 

III.  Local  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  committee  to 
administer  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three 
(in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  if  of  age.  In  the 
towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the  communal 
committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiermark),  Bohemia,  and 
Galicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincial  Diets.  They 
ilclibcrate   and  decide  on   all   affairs   affecting   the   interests  of  the  district 
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(Bezirk).  They  cousist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2)  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  markets,  (4) 
of  the  rural  communes  (Landgemeinden).  Members  are  elected  for  three  years, 
in  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the  Bezirksausschuss , 
administers  the  current  affairs  of  the  district. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
The  following  is  the  civil  population  of  Austria  at  the  last  4  censuses 


Population 


Absolute  increase 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


21,981,821 
23,707,906 
25,921,671 
28,324,940 


1,764,290 
1,726,085 
2,213,765 
2,403,269 


Yearly  increase 
per  cent. 

0-76 

0-76 
0-90 
0-93 


Statistics  of  the  provinces  of  Austria  :- 


Area : 

Census  Population,  Dec.  31 

Popula- 

Provinces 

English 
square 



tion  iier 
sq.  mile 

miles 

1900 

Total 

1910 

1910 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Lower  Austria    . 

7,658 

3,100.493 

1,726,249 

1,805,565 

3,531,814 

461 

Upper  Austria    . 

4,628 

810.246 

422,822 

430,184 

853,006 

184 

Salzburg     . 

2,768 

192,763 

107,660 

107,077 

214,737 

78 

Styria. 

8,662 

1,856.494 

719,960 

724,197 

1,444,157 

167 

Carinthia    . 

3,9S9 

367,324 

198,260 

197,9^0 

396,200 

99 

Carniola 

3,845 

508,150 

250,577 

275,418 

525,995 

137 

Coast  land  . 

3,07y 

756,54« 

456,530 

437,267 

893,797 

290 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbcrg 

11,312 

981,949 

547,800 

544,221 

1,092,021 

97 

Bohemia 

20.065 

6,318,697 

3,307,693 

3,461,855 

6,769,548 

337 

Moravia 

8,583 

2,437,706 

1,269,432 

1,352,839 

2,622,271 

306 

8ilesia 

1,988 

680,422 

369,998 

386,951 

756.949 

381 

Galicia 

.30,321 

7,315,939 

3,938,315 

4,087,360 

8,025,675 

265 

Bukowina  , 

4,033 

730,195 

395,963 

404,135 

800,098 

198 

Dalmatia     . 

4,956 

593,784 
26,150,708 

322,763 
14,084,022 

322,903 
14,537,912 

645,666 

180 

Total 

115,882 

28,571,934 

247 

Ethnical  elements  on  the  basis  of  language 


1910 


1910 


German  . 

9,950,266 

Slovene   . 

1,252,940 

Bohemian,  Moravian, 

Servian  and  Croatian 

783,334 

and  Slovak  . 

6,435,983 

Italian  and  Ladin    . 

768,422 

Polish      . 

4,967,984 

Roumanian 

275,115 

Rutheiiian 

3,518,854 

Magyar   . 

10,974 

POPULATION 
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In   1910   there   were  in    Austria   583,126  foreigners,   of  whom  301,088 
were    Hungarian,     4  153    Bosnian   and    Herzegoviniaii,    126,393    German, 
79,062    Italian,    40,587    Russian,    7,770    Swiss, 
American,    3,054   British,    2,928    French,    2,920 
Montenegrin,   1,366  Servian,   1,256    Greek,    813 
steiners,  and  2,386  of  other  nationalities. 

Population,  by  occupations,  1900  : — 


3,578  Rumanian,  3,111 
European  Turkish,  1,995 
Bulgarian,    666  Liechten- 


Nature  of  Occupation 

Employers  and 
Employed 

Members  of 
families,  &c. 

Total 

Agriculture  and  forestry  . 

8,205,574 

5,503,630 

13,709,204 

Mining  and  smelting 

194,106 

344,713 

538,819 

Stone  and  earth  industries 

167,506 

245,165 

412,671 

Metal  working 

279,697 

369,227 

648,924 

Machine  making     . 

. 

127,136 

192,189 

319,325 

Mixed  industries 

46,338 

74,177 

120,515 

Building 

372,733 

560,649 

933,382 

Textile  industries 

. 

449,011 

375,947 

824,958 

Paper,  leather,  &c. 

96,116 

120,873 

216,989 

Timber    . 

240,602 

326,046 

566,648 

Food,  drink,  &c. 

513,567 

631,783 

1,145,350 

Clothing 

567,184 

556,812 

1,123,996 

Various  industries 

84,804 

67.724 

152,528 

Trade       . 

399,905 

600,204 

1,000,109 

Money  and  credit 

28,626 

51,971 

80,597 

Transport  (land  and  water) 

' 

264,493 

544,338 

808,831 

Special  trade  and  traffic  . 

30,377 

60,783 

91,160 

Domestic  service,  &c. 

• 

313,082 

310,977 

624,059 

Active  army     . 

229,037 

34,361 

263,398 

State  officials  . 

336,114 

527,999 

864,113 

Other  occupations   . 

52,009 

55,116 

107,125 

Rentiers,  &c.   , 

537,545 

294,147 

831,692 

In  institutions,  &c. 

310,275 

— 

310,275 

AVithout  occupation 

262,759 

193,281 

456,040 

Total       . 

• 

14,108,596 

12,042,112 

26,150,708 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 


Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  :  — 


Year 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Living  Births 

1905 

945,978 

24,214 

119,163 

212,927 

684,537 

237,227 

1906 

987,166 

25,908 

121,909 

217,317 

619.063 

342,195 

1907 

966,911 

24,772 

121,396 

209,514 

629,913 

312,256 

1908 

965,593 

24,218 

119,594 

.213,670 

627,771 

313,604 

1909 

965,096 

23,857 

118,553 

213,083 

646,122 

295,117 

1910 

946,820 

23,275 

115,869 

214,970 

602,046 

321.499 

1911 

919,659 

22,1S6 

— 

216,776 

647,749 

271,910 

1 

s  s 
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The  rate  of  illegitimacy  varied  in  1910  from  37-3  per  cent,  in  Carinthia, 
25-5  and  24-2  in  Salzbnrg  and  in  Styria,  22  6  in  Lower  Austiia,  to  7  7 
in  Tyrol,  6*5  in  Carniola,  and  3-9  in  Dalmdtia. 


Emigra-TIOn  Statistics. 


Year 

Austrians 

Au.strians  and 
Hungarians 

To  United 
States 

To  Canada  To  Brazil  i 

10,170     j    1,068 
12,3122'    2,711 
13,904  ^    5,372"^ 
20,123    1    4,008 
9,769     ;       — 
12,105    1       — 

To 
Argentina 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

136,354 
177,354 

57,734 
129,808 
148,738 

90,134 

313,167 

386,528 
102,795 
298,874 
273,742 
160,751 

296,208 
352,983 
66,074 
270,191 
258,737 
159,057 

6,120 

4,659 

2,551 

4,5522 

5,236 

4,780 

1  Sofai 

as  data  are  av£ 

lilable 

2  Austrians. 

III.  Principal  TdwNs. 


Population  according  t 

0  the  Census 

of  1910:  — 

Austria  : — 

Vienna   . 

2,031,498 

Linz  .     .     . 

67,817 

Reicheuberg 

36,350 

Prague    . 

223,741 

Pola  .     . 

58,081 

Salzburg 

36,188 

Lemberg 

206,113 

Przemysl 

54,078 

Drohobyez  . 

34,665 

Trieste    . 

229,510 

Innsbruck 

53,194 

Tarnopol     . 

33,871 

Krakau  . 

151,886 

Smichow 

51,791 

Stanislau     . 

33,328 

Graz  .     . 

151,781 

Budweis 

44,538 

Wiener 

Briinn    . 

125,737 

Kolomea 

42,676 

Neustadt 

32,874 

Czernowitz 

87,128 

Laibach 

41,727 

Prossnitz     . 

31,462 

Pilsen     . 

80,343 

Aussig    . 

39,301 

Gorz  .     .     . 

30,995 

Konigliche 

Mahrischo- 

Stryj.     .     . 

30,942 

Weinberg( 

i         77,120 

strai 

I         36,754 

Troppau 

30,762 

Zizkow   . 

72,173 

Tarn6w  . 

36,731 

Trient    .     . 

30,049 

Religion. 

The  leading  principle  is  religious  liberty,  and  the  independence  of 
the  Church  as  regards  the  State,  saving  the  itghts  of  the  sovereign  arising 
from  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  vpill  grant  legal  recognition  to 
any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine  worship,  constitution,  and  designation 
contain  nothing  illegal  or  immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

Tlie  Catholic  Church  has  7  Latin  archbishojaies,  1  Greek -Euthenian,  and 
1  Armenian  archbishopric,  23  Latin  and  2  Greek-Kuthenian  bishoprics.  The 
Greek  Oriental  or  Orthodox  Church  has  1  archbishopric  and  2  bishoprics. 
Protestants  have  6  superintendents  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  3  oi  the 
Helvetian,  and  1  of  the  mixed.     The  following  hgures  relate  to  1910  :  — 


'riests,  secular  : — 

Members  of  orders  ^ : — 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

.    18,7551 

Male. 

10,903 

Greek  Catholic  Church 

.     2,763 

Female 

26,554 

Greek  Oriental  Church 

565 

Protestant  clergy     . 

366 

Jewish  congregations 

562 

1  Including  Armenian  Catholics.     -  Including  Greek  Catliolics  and  Oriental  Catholic.^ 
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Population  according  to  reli 

gioE,  1910  :— 

— 

1,000's 

per 

cent.                        — 
of  pop. 

1,000's 

per 
cent, 
of  pop. 

Roman  Catholics 
Greek  Catholics 
Armenian  Catholics. 
Old  Catholics 
Greek  Oriental 
Armenian  Oriental 

22,530 

3,417 

2 

21 

666 

1 

78-8      Evangelical     . 

12-0      Other  Christian  sects 

0-0      Jews 

0-1      Others     . 

23 

0-0                    Total  . 

589 

7 

1,314 

25 

2-1 
0-0 
4-6 
01 

28,572 

100-0 

Instruction. 

The  educational  organisation  of  Austria  comprises  : — 
(1)    Elementary  schools ;    (2)    Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  ;    (3)    Universities 
and    colleges ;     (4)    Technical    high    schools  ;    (5)  Mining    high    schools  ; 
(6)  Veterinary  high  schools  ;  and   (7)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 

The    progress  of  elementiiry    education    in  Austria  between    the  census 
of  1880  and  that  of  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


Population 

Austria 

1880 

10,930,099 

1,345,781 
9,858,364 

1890 

\ 

1900 

Read  and  write     .         . 

Read  only     ..,,,. 

Neither  read  nor  write  .... 

13,258,452 
1,031,624 
9,605,337 

16,067,972 

778,782 
9,303,954 

22,144,244 

23,895,413 

26,150,708 

Attendance  is  comr-ulsorv  from  6  to  14  in  Austria  generally  ;  in  Krain, 
Istria,  Galicia,  and  Dalinati.i,  6  to  12  ;  Bukowina,  13.  Of  these  schools 
there  are  two  grades. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  language  (Unterrichts-Sprache),  arithmetic  with  elementary 
geometry,  some  branclies  of  natural  history  and  physics,  geography,  history, 
drawing,  singing,  gymnastics  ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties.  The  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  elementary  and  burgh  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 
teaching  staff  falls  ultimately  on  the  communes  or  the  land.  In  only  a  few 
special  cases  are  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

Latest  statistics  of  elementary  schools  : — 


Year 

Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Training 
Colleges 

1908  1       . 
19091        . 
1910  1      .                   . 

22,9852 
23,450'^ 
23,847^* 

102,937 
105,370 
108,006 

4,377,913 

4,454,238 
4,520,138 

4,618,097 
4,744,521 
4,818,870 

131 

133 
142 

1  End  of  the  calendar  year.  ^  Including  1,208  private  schools. 

3  Including  1,174  private  schools.     ■*  Including  1,245  jri'.ate  schools. 

In    9,120    of    the   elementary  schools   (1910)   the   language   used    was 
German  ;  in  5,984  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia)  ;  and  in 

s  s  2 
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7,553  other  Slav   dialects  ;    737    Italian,    173   Rumanian,    5  Magyar,  and 
4  in  other  languages  ;  and  in  274  more  than  one  language. 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  jmrpose  consists 
especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and  technical  and 
other  high  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  former  extends  over  eight  years  ; 
of  the  latter,  over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  are  public,  maintained  by 
the  State,  by  separate  provinces,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case 
of  confessional  schools)  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,  &c.,  eventually  with  a 
subvention  from  the  State.  Private  middle  schools  of  a  semi-official  land 
are  included  in  the  following  table  ;  these  are  under  the  same  regulations 
as  public  schools  : — 


No. 

2961 
3161 
3431 

Gyranasit 

I 

Realschulen 

Teachers 

Pupils  1 

No. 

147 
149 
148 

Teachers       Pupils  i 

1910-1911. 
1911-1912. 
1912-1913. 

100,6521 

105,002 

108,838 

— 

48,922 
49,065 
49,151 

^  Including  13  gymnasia  for  girls,  having  2,856  pupils  in  1910-11,  23  with  3,584  pupils 
in  1911-12,  and  32  with  4,797  in  1912-13. 

In  140  Gymnasia  (1912-13)  the  language  used  was  German,  in  68  Bo- 
hemian, in  93  Polish,  in  8  Italian,  in  10  Ruthenian,  in  1  Slovenish,  in  6 
Serbo-Croatian,  and  in  17  two  languages  were  used.  There  were  also  68 
'  Lyceums  '  (secondary  schools  for  girls)  with  11,151  pupils. 

There  are  eight  universities  maintained  by  the  State.  The  number  of 
teachers  and  of  students  in  winter  1912-13  :  — 


Universities 

Teachers 

Students 

Universities 

Teachers    Students 

Vienna,  German 
Graz,  German 

666 
225 
249 
199 

10,225 
2,053 
4,406 
2,147 

Cracow   Polish    . 
Lemberg,     ,, 
Innsbruck,  German 
Czernowitz,    ,, 

1 

195     '     3,647 

186     !     5,567 

139          1,357 

61          1,189 

The  total,  30,591  students,  shows  an  increase  on  the  summer  ot  1912, 
which  was  26,552.  Of  the  total,  2,624  or  8*5  per  cent,  were  women 
students. 

There  are  (1909-1910)  49  theological  colleges — viz.  :  43  Roman  Catholic, 
2  Greek  Catholic,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  Greek  Oriental,  1  Protestant,  and 
1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  1,941  students. 

Government  technical  high  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  in  winter  1912-13: — 


Vienna 
Graz     . 

p  /German  . 

^     \  Bohemian 


Teachers     Students 


183 
54 
86 

151 


3,137 
758 

884 
2,738 


Teachers  Student  s 


T»  ..         r  German  102 

Brunn  -^  r>  1        •  -70 

( Bohemian  73 

Lemberg       .         .  98 

Vienna   agr.   high 

school       .  86 


1,149 
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At  Vienna  there  is  also  (1909-10)  an  Export  Academy  with  30  teachers 
and  358  students  ;  at  Vienna  and  Lemberg  are  Veterinary  high  schools  with 
74  teachers  and  606  students  ;  at  Leoben  and  Pribram  montamst  high 
schools  with  57  teachers  and  511  students.  There  are  also  Academies  of  Art 
in  Vienna  (22  teacl.ers,  254  students),  in  Prague  (14  teachers,  111  students), 
and  in  Krakau  (11  teaihers,  151  students).  Besides  these  there  are  an 
Acad.-my  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art  (formerly  the  '  Conservatorium  )  with 
79  teachers  and  865  students,  and   a   Consular  Academy  m   Vienna   (33 

teachers,  42  students).  ,     .    i  .     x-x  ^       ^    •   • 

There  are  (1909-10)  besides  5,721  special  technical  institutes,  training  m 
mining,  agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music,  commerce,  &c.,  with 
381,702  students. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  :— 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste 
Gerichts-und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  9  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  The  71  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  und 
Kreisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  jury  courts  (Geschwo- 
renenc^erichte).     (4)  The  962  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte^. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial  (3  courts,  and  3  county 
courts),   for  industry(  20  courts),    shipping,  revenue,   military,   and   other 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities  the  Court  of  the  Empire 
(Reichscrericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide.  Private  persons  can  in  certain 
cases  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  magisti-ates  to  the  High  Court  tor 
Administrative  Affairs, 


Convictions. 

1907 

32,936 

9,528 
543,419 

7,214 

1          829 

1908 

3.5,831 

8,177 
556,391 

7,184 
748 

1909 

1910 

Of  crimes.         .... 
Of  less  serious  offences 
Of  misdemeanours     . 
Number  of  prisoners  in  penal  es- 
tablishments (Strafanstalten) 
at  end  of  year  : 
Males           .... 
Females       .... 

37,139 

9,152 

5.52,592 

7,303 
761 

30,716 

5,731 

539,471 

7,287 
693 

Pauperism. 

The  right  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regula- 
tions for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate  provinces. 
The  funds  first  available  are  the  public  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
(Localarmenfonde  and  Armeninstitute,  the  latter  existing  now  only  m 
Styria  Vorarlberg,  Moravia,  and  Tyrol),  derived  from  endowments,  voluntary 
contributions,  the  poors'  third  of  the  property  left  by  intestate  secular 
priests,  and  certain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary  sales.  In  some 
provinces  the  poors'  funds  are  augmented  from  other  sources,  e.g.  theatre 
money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  m  some 
large  towns  percentages  on  legacies  over  a  fixed  amount.  When,  m  any  given 
case,  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgememde) 
must  make  provision.  Those  who  are  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commune  judges  propose.  Besides 
poor-houses  and  money  relief,  there  exists  in  many  provinces  the  practice 
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of  assigning  the  poor— in  respect  of  board  an<i  lodging— to  each  of  t^ie  resident 
householders  in  fixed  succession  (Einlegesystcin). 

In  some  provinces  unions  (Yerbande)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
undertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  In  Lower  Austria  the  caie  of 
the  poor  is  incumbent  partly  on  the  ••omniuues  and  partlv  on  the  District 
Unions  (Be/cirksarnienvorbiinde).  By  the  erection  of  houses  for  forwarding 
vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationen),  a  great  step  was  taken 
towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy. 

Finance. 

Expenditure  and  revenue  (24  crowns  =  £l)  in  1,000  crowns:  — 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Expenditure  .      2,153,874      2,470,229      2,796,924    j    2,406,o.J4        2,(391,490    '■    "  881  758 
Revenue  .      2,303,028      2,354,862  ,    2,760,330    ,    2,404,647        2,019,456        2',SS1,'709 


Revenue  and  expenditure  estimates  for  1912  and  1913 

: — 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1912 

I9u;  1 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Council  of  Ministers 

3,lit3,300 

3,447,1(10 

Ministry  of  Interior 

2,228,548 

2,401,010 

Ministry  of  Defence 

1,547,501 

1,713,511 

Ministrv  of  Worship  and  Instruction 

17,229,662 

18,323,490 

Ministry  of  Finnnce 

1,759,133,648 

1,895,327,151 

Ministry  of  Conimerce        .... 

223,623,870 

236,585,970 

Ministry  of  Railways          .... 

822,584,010 

887,714,040 

Ministry  of  Agriculture     .... 

23,309,546 

24,587,976 

Ministry  of  Justice 

4,625.096 

4,753.138 

Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

47,453,101 

50,657,631 

Adiuinistrdtion  of  Domains 

720,006 

829,3iU 

New  Buildings,  &c 

468,822 

487,422 

Pensions 

10,802,434 

10,802,827 

Total 

2,016,090,M44 

3,187,481, .'j.^O 

' 

(121,541.:<G42). 

^3o,72^:i07/.) 

Branches  of  expenditure 

1912 

lOl.S  1 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Imperial  household 

n,. 800,000 

11,300,000 

Imperial  Cabinet  Chancery 

101,6.50 

193,519 

Reichsrath 

4,140,.'i4.1 

4,181,7rxJ 

Imperial  Tribunal 

08,965 

71,195 

Council  of  Ministers           .... 

5,46',»,254 

5,873,0S8 

Contribution  to  cmmon  expenditure 

346,187,937 

427,631,787 

Ministry  of  Interior 

56,187.270 

.59,219,655 

Ministry  of  Defence 

101,607,310 

1(18.040,196 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruction 
Ministry  of  Finance 

113,313,687 

121,677,948 

866,')27.0(>5 

882,794,067 

Ministry  of  Commerce        .... 

283,684, .^142 

2I4,596,.')7(> 

Ministry  of  Railway 

762,184,710 

840,724,220 

Ministry  of  AKricnlturc     .... 

61,467,807 
89,888,280 

62,714.731 

Ministry  of  .Justice 

90,667,541 

Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

118,225,250 

117,014,281 

Administr.ition  of  Domains 

4,500,089 

4,873,914 

New  BuildinuR,  *c.  ..... 

26,201,864 

20,076,840 

Board  of  Control 

720,400 

719,i»0O 

Pensions      

120,520,044 

127,018.08.1 

Total 

2,916,685,268 

8,187.202.566 

n21,528,5.'.2J.) 

( 130,71  i',  770/.) 

«  iiVtimatc  of  the  IriuHiK  -■  f.nw. 
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The  general  debt  amounted  on  December  31,  1911,  to  5,179,073,910 
crowns  ;  on  June  30,  1912  it  had  fallen  to  5  167,835,630  crowns. 

The  special  debt  of  Austria  on  December  31,  1911,  consisted  ot 
consolidated  debt,  6,711,294,745  crowns;  floating,  350  333,563  crowns; 
total,  7,061,628,313  crowns.  The  charge  for  interest  of  the  general  and 
special  debts  was  in  1911,  484,220,289  crowns,  of  which  209,283,047 
crowns  was  for  the  general  State  debt,  and  274,937,242  ci:owns  for  the 
special  State  debt. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  furnishes  employment  to  nearly  half 
the  population.  The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  greatest  in  Dalmatia, 
Silesia;  Moravia,  Bukowina,   Bohemia,  and  Galicia  ;  least  m  Salzburg  and 

'^'^  An  enumeration  made  on  June  3,  1902,  showed  that  there  were  at  that 
date  2,856,349  holdings  of  land,  of  which  2,133,506  were  for  agriculture; 
713  382  for  agriculture  and  forestry  ;  and  9,461  for  forestry  only.  Of  the 
agricultural  holdings,  19,746  were  vineyards,  3,445  ^ere  gardens,  112,067 
(of  175,070  hectares)  were  under  sugar-beet,  and  27,767  (ot  20,020  hectares) 
under  hops.  Of  the  holdings  2,054,035  were  owned  by  the  occupier  ;  631,042 
were  partly  owned  and  partly  rented  ;  151,649  were  rented  and  19,623  were 
held  in  shares,  or  for  service,  or  otherwise. 


Size  of  holdings 


Under  1  hectare 
1—5  ]iectares . 
5—20 

20—50 

50—100      ,, 


Number  of 
holdings  of 
Total  area 
shown  in 
cols.  1  &4 


690,876 

1,36-2,336 

636.171 

130,582 

17,947 


Number  of 
holdings  of 
productive 
area  shown 
in  cols.l  <fc  i 


Size  of  holdings 


713,324 

1,354,312 

625,624 

127,828 

17,872 


Number  of     Number  of 

holdings  of    holdings  of 

total  area      productive 

shown  in      area  shown 

cols.  1  &  4    in  cols.l  &  4 


100—200  hectares 
200—500 
500—1000     „ 
Oyer  1000    ,, 

Total . 


8,211 
6,281 
2,212 
1,733 


8,099 
6,050 
2,1Q0 
1,640 


2,856,349        2,856,349 


Cultivated  area,  1911 


Arable  land 

Gardens 

Pastures  and  meadows 

Vineyard 

Woodland     . 

Lakes  and  fishponds 


Percentage  c 

Hectares 

total  area 

10,624,852     . 

.     37-6 

371,242     . 

1-3 

7,127,327     . 

.     25-6 

242,063     . 

0-9 

9,777,935     . 

.     34-6 

106,445     . 

0-4 

28,249,864 


The  statistics  of  the  leading  crops  (a  ^ 
Imperial  gillous  ;  a  quintal  =  220-4  lbs.  avoir.) 


hectolitre  =»  2  75  bushels  or  22 
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1911 

eain 

,000 

ctares 

jduce 
1,000 
Lntals 

Produce 

per 
hectare 

1911 

•eain 
,000 

itares 

Produce 
in  1,000 

Produce 
per  hectare 

^H  fl  s 

in  quintals 

22 

quintals 

in  quintals 

Wheat , 

1,215 

16,026 

13-2 

Hemp  5    . 

121 

5-5 

Spelt    . 

6 

48 

8-0 

Tobacco   . 

4 

54 

13-3 

Rye      . 

2,021 

26,447 

13-1 

Hops 

20 

86 

4-3 

Barley . 

1,097 

16,202 

14-8 

Potatoes  . 

1,258 

116,049 

92-3 

Oats     . 

1,878 

22,701 

12-1 

Sugar  beet 

249 

42,498 

170-6 

Maize  i 

303 

3,071 

10-0 

Beet 

Mixed  grains 

30 

567 

14-6 

(other)  1 

222 

33,846 

152-1 

Buckwheat  2 

69 

687 

9-7 

Cabbagei  . 

62 

6,680 

108-5 

3 

83 

391 

4-7 

Clover-hay" 

Millet  1 

36 

345 

0-7 

&  aftermath 

1,170 

35,606 

30-4 

Rape  and 

Mixed 

rape-seed . 

15 

182 

12-3 

fodder  i 

220 

5,753 

25-4 

Pulse   . 

253 

2,412 

9-5 

Meadows  8 

3,340 

92,755 

27-7 

Flax  4  . 

38 

177 

4.(5 

Vineyards^ 

222 

3,837 

17-310 

1  First  and  second  crop. 
•''  Second  crop. 

5  Seed,  besides  142, 720q.  fibres  pro  ha.  6-5q. 
"8  279,366  ha.   of  them  are  alp-meadows 
and  "  Eggarten  "  producing 4,676,402q.  crop. 


10  Produce  per  hectare  in  hectolitres. 


'^  First  crop. 

4  Seed,  besides  211, 584q.  fibres  pro  ha.  5-5q. 

"  Besides  93,892  ha.  area  producing  167,465q. 

clover  seed,  pro  ha.  1.8q. 
9  Produce  in  1,000  hectolitres. 


In  Austria  in  1910  there  were  1,802,848  horses,  9,160,009  cattle,  2, 428, 101 
sheep,     6,432,080   pie's,    and   1,256,778  goats. 

The  produce  of  silk-cocoons  in  Austria  was  in  1905,  2,164,645;  in 
1910,  2,095,396,  in  1911,  2,162,113  kilogrammes. 

In  1900  of  the  9,767,566  hectares  under  forest,  5,896,942  hectares  were 
under  pines. 


II.  Mining. 

Mines  are  worked  for  common  coal  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galieia 
and  Lower  Austria  ;  for  brown  coal  in  Bohemia,  Styria,  Lower  Austria, 
Carinthia,  Upper  Austria,  Carniola,  Coast  Land,  Tyrol,  Silesia,  Galieia,  Dal- 
raatia,  and  Moravia  ;  for  gold  ore  in  Bohemia.  Iron  ore  is  worked  in 
Styria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Galieia,  Salzburg,  Moravia,  Carniola,  and 
Silesia ;  silver  ore  in  Bohemia  ;  quicksilver  in  Carniola  ;  copper  ore  in 
Salzburg,  Carinthia,  and  Tyrol  ;  lead  ore  in  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Galieia, 
Bohemia,  and  Styria  ;  zinc  in  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Galieia,  Silesia,  Styria', 
and  Bohemia  ;  sulphur  in  Bukowina,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Styria,  Tyrol '; 
manganese  in  Bukowina  and  Carniola  ;  graphite  in  Bohemia,  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  Moravia  ;  petroleum  and  ozokerit  in  Galieia  ;  while  the 
largest  production  of  salt  is  from  Galieia,  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  the 
Coast  Land. 

In  mining  (exclusive  of  petroleum,  &c.)  there  were  employed  in  Austria 
in  1909,  138,091  men,  5,810  women,  6,308  juveniles  ;  total,  150,209  ;  in  1910, 
136,028  men,  5721  women,  5,518  juveniles  ;  total,  147,267;  in  smelting,  1909* 
8,377  men,  154  women,  410  juveniles;  total,  8,941  ;  in  1910,  7,926'  men' 
117  women,  and  366  juveniles  ;  total,  8,409  ;  in  salt  works,  1909,  6,135  men' 
290  women,  192  juveniles;  total,  6,617;  in  1910,  6,208  men,  273  women,' 
76  juveniles  ;  total,  6,557. 

Value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace  products  in  thousands  of  crowns 
(24  crowns  =  11.) : — 
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Common 
Coal 

Brown 
Coal 

Raw      J  ^„ , 
Iron       ^^^^ 

Quick- 
silver 

Zinc 

Silver,  Copper 

1 

1890       . 
1900       . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

60,802 
95.591 
139,716 
141,343 
139,438 
143,227 

55,278 
112,634 
140,150 
138,685 
136,117 
134,150 

64,621   1  2,799 
82,304   1  4,722 
117,159      4,716 
117,084      4,676 
120,234      5,610 
127,346      6,949 

3,193 
2,495 
3,035 
3,170 
3,423 
8,816 

2,936 
3,164 
5,916 
5,942 
6,641 
9,182 

6,395  1    1.204 
3,908      1,538 
3,414      1,060 
3,256  ,    1,442 
4,320      2,018 
4,355      2,3S9 

The  total  value  of  mining  and   furnace   products  in   five  years  was  as 
follows  in  Austria  in  crowns  :  — 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Miningproductsi|294,238,741 '317,833,337  317,501, 821 1315,484, 476:363, 054, 286 
Furnace  1  .   1132,807,655  136,920,7221137,235,740  143,951,194156,559,112 

\ ' ; J 

^  Exclusive  of  salt  and  petroleum,  &c. 
Quantities  and  values  of  the  leading  minerals  and  metallic  products,  1911: 


Minerals 

Ores 

&c. 

Metals  produced 

Metric-centners 

296,470 

Crowns 

592,940 

Metric-centners 

206  1 

Crowns 

Gold      . 

664,237 

Silver    . 

241,428 

4,097,745 

50,245  1 

4,355,678 

Copper . 

109,740 

1,011,021 

17,605 

2,388,593 

Quicksilver  . 

1,110,183 

2,655,191 

7,041 

3,816,352 

Zinc 

321,657 

2,474,178 

157,663 

9,181,278 

Iron 

27,658,147 

24,926,390 

15,961,482 

127.345,750 

Lead 

238,453 

4,611,102 

180,970 

6,949,340 

Graphite 

415,993 

1,641,082 

— 

— 

Brown  coal  . 

252,653,338 

134,149,042 

— 

— 

Coal      . 

143  798,172 

143,227,628 

— 

— 

1  Kilogrammes. 

In    1912,     155,911,187    metric-centners     of   coal    were    produced    and 
264,870,049  of  brown  coal. 

III.     Sea  Fisheries. 


No.  of  Boats 

Value  caught  in  crowns 

No. 

of  Fishers 

Summer 

Winter 

4,543 
4,785 
5,324 

1 
Summer    |     Winter 

Summer 

18,432 
19,049 
19,433 

Winter 

1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 

5,204 
5,363 
5,758 

6,283,894 
6.626,019 
5,642,720 

2,858,066 
3,225,155 
3,213,527 

15,224 

15,882 

1        16,594 

IV.  Manufactures. 
The  following  statistics  of  manufacturing  industries  are  for  1902  : — 


Nature  of  Industries,  Ac. 

Undertakings  with  separate  establishments 

Home 

industries 

Principal 

Subsidiary 

Personnel 

Horse-power 

Workers 

Productive  industries 
Trade  and  Transport 

629,809 
370,302 

22,615 
29,110 

2,869,457 
716,299 

1,558,582 
229,285 

463,564 
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Total  dependent  on  these  industries  over  7  millions. 

There  are  1,183  breweries,  producing  in  the  year  1911-12  22,636,057 
hectolitres  of  beer.  In  1909-10  there  were  45,384  distilleries  which 
produced  1,571,009  hectolitres  of  alcohol.  In  1909-10  there  were  191  sugar 
factories  with  72,205  work-people,  and  in  1910  30  tobacco  factories  with 
39,757  work-people,  output  397,718  metric  centners  of  raw  tobacco. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Commercial  marine  of  Austria,  January  1  : — 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 
1910 

353,727 
33,665 

26,906 

Crews. 
1910 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1910 

181 
1,597 

13,696 

Sea-going  vessels 
Coasting  vessels . 
Fishing   vessels, 
&c 

4,800 
4,535 

32,706 

186 
1,608 

14,435 

364,553 
35,311 

27,966 

4,965 
4,811 

34,082 

Total  .     ,     . 

15,473 

414,298 

42,041 

16,229 

437,830 

43,858 

Of  the  total  (1911)  382  of  390,487  tons  were  steamers,  and  15,847  of 
47,343  tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows  for  Austria  alone  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1908 
1909 
1910 

146,500 
162,112 
166,773 

19,083,162 
2.3.104,634 
24,498,021 

146,417 
161,995 
166,061 

19,070,226 
23,115,636 
24,283,240 

Of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  an  average  of  89  per  cent,  and^  91 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next,  and  Greece  third. 
At  Trieste  in  1911,  12,434  vessels  of  4,235,106  tons  entered,  and  12,405 
vessels  of  4,245,962  tons  cleared.  Of  the  former,  83  of  256,026  tons,  and 
of  the  latter,  84  of  262,607  tons  were  British. 

Internal  Communications. 

In  1909  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was 
for  rafts  only,  2,405  miles  ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  1,643  miles  ;  of  which  824 
miles  were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  river  traffic  during  live  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Danube  Steam  Navigation  Cqmpanj' 

Vereinigte  Elbeschiffahrts- 

Gesellschaften- Aktien- 

gesellschaft. 

Year 

Number  of 

!        Goods 

Passen-       1           and 

gers          1      Luggage 

(including           shipj.ed, 

njilitary)     ^      in  metre- 

1      centners 

Number  of 

Goods 
carried. 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

Steam- 
boats 

in  metre- 

Tow- 
boats 

centners 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

141 
136 
186 
135 
185 

816 
887 

851 
856 

860 

2,034,397       i      22,175,540 
2  192,428       '      20,086.640 
2  238,004             22,249,070 
2,149,660             22,650,200 
2.389,603       i      24,363,630 

101 
167 
160 
162 
159 

352 
1,105 
1,063 
1,009 
1,002 

28,775,153 
39,547,618 
48,574,688 
48,516,094 
81,387,321 
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The  following  are  railway  statistics  of  Austria  ip  1911  :  State  lines, 
8,050  miles  ;  companies'  lines  worked  by  the  State,  3,585  miles  ;  companies 
lines  worked  by  companies,  2,405  miles  ;  total,  including  short  lines,  20,563 
miles. 

The  fallowing  table  shows  the  traffic  on  the  Austrian  railways  : — 


—                                        1908 

1909 

1910                  1911 

Passengers  (in  1,000's) 
Goods  carried  (in  1,000  tons) 
Receipts  (in  1,000Z.)  . 
Working  expenses  (1,000/.) 

228,265 

155,102 

36,379 

27,067 

241,956 

152,186 

38,089 

30,989 

227,800        276,643 

132,560        135,777 

38,708             — 

31,437             — 

There  were,  in  1911,  9,692  post  offices.     Work  of  the  Post  Office  :- 


Letters  and  post-cards 
Samples  and  printed  packets 
Newspapers  .... 

Ordinary  packets  .... 
Money  packets  ..... 
Money  orders  (paid  in)       . 

Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs) 
Expenses       ..... 

In  1911  there  were  7,039  telegraph  offices,  47,076  km.  of  telegraph  line 
and  237,847  km.  of  wire,  number  of  messages  22,968,225.  In  1911  there 
were  in  Austria  987  urban  telephone  systems  with  411,729  km,  of  wire  and 
inter-urban  circuits  with  13,587  km.  of  line  and  59,170  km.  of  wire  ; 
320,650,240  conversations  were  held. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austrian  mint  and  the 
value  of  notes  now  in  circulation  :  — 


1910 

1911 

Number 

Number 

1,510,014,400 

1,594,112,930 

287,078,780 

314,842,430 

285,933,700 

308,855,939 

71,665,270 

79,545,370 

4,436,230 

4,693,530 

36,116,527 

37,008,663 

Crown 

Crowns 

179,197,804 

189,909,538 

176,545,712 

184,033,680 

— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

1  Four-ducat     . 
1  Single-ducat    . 

11,132,132 

11,01)9,247 

7,994,821 

}     8,558,700 

9,450,881 

Gold     .'  100        kronen, 

Twenty       & 
ten-crown    . 

10,811,610 

— 

11,778,940      82,215,730 

18,281,890 

Levantine 
thalers  . 

924,900 

2,470,500 

3.228,100 

\     6,054,100 
/  (pieces) 

6,514,100 

(pieces) 

(pieces) 

(pieces) 

(pieces) 

silver   f  i-Jl'Sr  ; 

164,500 

249  500 

4,784,992 

— 

— 

1,955,500 

25,448,500 

17,422,935 

— 

N'ei'^' rwi?/ !™; 

_ 

2,397,200 

2,190,400 

3,540,000 

1,641,144 

T3„„„,„  /Two  and  single- 
S^o^^n    heller       .    . 

402,080 

476,080 

449,060 

646,180 

787,58 

State  notes  in  circulation 

. 

(Dec.  31)      . 

2,552,190 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A.ustro-Hungarian  bank- 

notes in  circulation   . 

1,982,037,740 

2,028,024,110 

2,112,907,050  2,188,040,520 

1 

2  875,988,120 
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Statistics  for  December  31,   1909,  of  the  77  Austrian  joint-stock  and 
private  banks : — 

Liabilities. 


Assets 

1908 

1909 

Liabilities 

1908 

1909 

1000 

1000 

1000 

lOOU 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Cash  .... 

150,343 

163,831 

Share  Capital    . 

889,700 

937,575 

Bills  of  exchange     . 

1,355,977 

l,50i,595 

Reserve     . 

343,574 

363.740 

Stock,  bills,  &c. 

319,102 

398,388 

Mortgages. 

3,227,050 

3,418,088 

Accounts  cun'cnt 

2,988,589 

2,309,743 

Accounts  current     . 

3,073,588 

3,365,603 

Mortgage  loans 

3,264,940 

3,428,838 

Deposits    . 

663,194 

799,683 

Advances  . 

449,350 

550,049 

i  Acceptances,  &c. 

400,499 

408,714 

Various 

880,069 
9,317,370 

1,767,675 
10,125,119 

!  Various     . 

Total     . 

719,825 

831,716 

Total     . 

9,317,370 

10,125,119 

The  followinff  are  the  savings-bank  statistics 


1908 


No.  of  banks i  650 

Depositors  at  end  of  year      ....  1  3,996,548 

Amount  deposited  at  end  of  year    (1,000  ! 

crowns) 5,393,899 


1909 

655 
4,119,295 

5,719,947 


1911 

669 
4,262,108 

6,045,174 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  Post  Office  savings-banks 


1908 


No.  of  banks .... 
Depositors  at  end  of  year    . 
Value  of  deposits  at  end  of 
year,  in  ci'owns . 


6,723 
2,193,099 

549,105,687 


1909 


6,803 
2,238,232 


1910 


6,870 
2,308,277 


1911 

6,913 

2,371,732 


588,553,038        622,198,722        671,197,509 
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HUNGARY. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central  and  Provincial  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Hun^^ary,  including  Hungary  Proper  and  Croatia-Slavonia,  dates  from 
tlie  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Magyars,  about  891.  The  first  king, 
Saint  Stephen,  was  crowned  in  1000.  The  first  charter  or  constitutional  code 
is  the  'Bulla  Aurea '  of  King  Andrew  II.,  granted  in  1222,  which  defined 
the  form  of  government  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  Hungarian 
Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  and  partially  disregarded,  until, 
at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to  be  forfeited  by 
the  nation.  This  decree  was  repealed  in  1860  ;  and  the  present  sovereign,  on 
June  8,   1867,  swore  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  was  crowned  King 

The'^Hungarian  Parliament  (Orszaggyules)  has  legislative  authority  for 
Hungary,  and  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these  provinces 
in  common  with  Hungary  Proper.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House 
(Forendihaz)  and  a  Lower  House  (Kepviselohaz).  ,     ^ 

The  House  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  m  1885,  now  incmdes 
the  archdukes  who  have  attained  their  majority  (18  years),  those  Hungarian 
princes,  counts  and  barons— if  of  age  (24  years)  and  paying  at  least  6,000 
crowns  a  year  land  tax— whose  families  possess  the  right  of  hereditary  peer- 
acre  (designated  by  Act  of  1885  or  having  received  it  since  by  a  special  Act)  ; 
38  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Churches  ;  12  ecclesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Confessions  ;  life  peers  appointed  by  the  Crown  not  exceeding  50  m  number  ; 
life  peers  elected,  once  for  all,  by  the  Upper  House  ;  17  members  ea;  offi<iio, 
beinc^  State  dignitaries  (haroncs  regni)  and  high  judges  ;  and  lastly,  3  dele- 
o-ates  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  the  Governor  of  Fiume.  In  the  session  ot 
1911-12  the  number  of  archdukes  was  15,  and  there  were  229  hereditary 
peers  holding  the  property  qualification  ;  and  60  life  peers  appointed  by 
the  Crown  or  chosen  bv  the  House  of  Magnates. 

The  Lower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  by  the  vote  of 
all  male  citizens,  of  20  years  of  age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house 
])roperty  or  land,  or  on  an  income  varying  with  occupation  ;  but  m  all  cases 
low.  Certain  large  classes— professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others-  are 
entitled  to  vote  without  other  qualifications:  there  were  m  1911,^8^9,329. 
The  number  of  the  electorate  was  in  1911  in  Hungary  Proper,  1,197, /26,  or 
24-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  civil  male  population  over  20  years,  New^^ elections 
must  take  place  every  five  years.  By  the  electoral  law  now  m  force,  the 
House  of  Representatives  consists  of  453  members,  of  whom  413  are  deputies 
of  Huncrariau  towns  and  districts,  and  40  delegates  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  4,800  crowns  (200Z.)  a  year,  with  an 
allowance  of  1,600  crowns  (66Z.  13s.)  for  house  rent. 

The  Parliament  is  summoned  annually  by  the  King  at  Budapest^  iiie 
language  of  the  Parliament  is  Hungarian  ;  but  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  may  speak  their  own  language.  ,   ,,  ^..     t   j 

Lower  House  (June  1910)  :—"  National  party  of  work.  255;  Indepen- 
dents (in  their  two  sections— Kossuthites,  53  ;  and  Justhists,  38),  91  ; 
other  parties  (Social  Democrats,  Christian  Socialists,  Farmers),  67. 
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The  executive  power  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  con- 
sisting of  a  presidency  and  nine  departments,  namely  : — 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council. — Dr.  Ladislas  Lukacs,  Privy  Councillor, 
born  October  24,  1850  ;  appointed  April  22,  1912. 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — John  Teleszky,  Privy  Councillor,  born 
September  15,  1868  ;  appointed  April  22,  1912. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honvedelem), — Samuel  Ilazal, 
Privy  Councillor,  born  1851  ;  appointed  January  17,  1910. 

3.  The  Ministry  near  the  King's  person  {ad  lahis). — The  Premier. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Dr.  Ladislas  Lukacs,  Privy  Councillor, 
appointed  April  22,  1912. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship. — Count  John 
Zichy,  Privy  Councillor,  born  May  30,  1868  ;  appointed  March  1,  1910. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Dr.  de  Balugh,  Privy  Oo'iincillor  ;  appointed 
January  4,  1913. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. — Ladislas  Beothy,  born 
June  4,  1860  ;  appointed  October  18,  1911. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture. — Count  Adalbert  Serenyi,  Privy 
Councillor,  born  June  16,  1866  ;  appointed  January  17,  1910. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Gera  Josipo'cicJi,  Privy 
Councillor  ;  appointed  April  22,  1912. 

The  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  autonomy  for  home  affairs, 
public  instruction,  and  justice. 

The  Croatian-Slavonian  Provincial  Diet  meeting  annually  at  Zagrab 
(Agram),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing 
21  town  districts  and  69  rural  districts,  and  of  personal  voters  (not  more  than 
half).  The  electors  must  have  a  low  property  qualification,  be  of 
certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax.  Personal  voters  are  certain  eccle- 
siastical and  political  dignitaries,  and  the  members  of  certain  noble  families 
(Magnates)  possessing  the  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination.  They 
must  pay  at  least  2,000  crowns  of  land  tax. 

At  the  head  of  the  autonomous  provincial  government,  which  has  three 
d3[)artments  (Interior,  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  and  Justice),  is  the 
Ban,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Diet  and  to  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister. 

Ban. — Edward  CiLvaJ,  Privy  Councillor,  appointed  January  19,  1912. 

II.  Local  Government. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  which  are 
large  'or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities,  which  are  regarded  as  cothmnnes  of  a  higher  order.  The 
communal  'electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  male  inhabitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  half  of  persons 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  communes  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  cities  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
independent  municipalities.  Each  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  communes  ;  and  the  members  are  elected  also  for 
six  years.    A.11  electors  for  the  Parliament  are  qualified  to  vote.     In  Budapest 
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they  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.     The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
official  body  of  the  municipality,  who  sit  and  vote  with  the  council. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly  similar  to 
the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies.  The  electoral  qualification 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet.  The  municipalities  within  the  county 
(except  Zagrab  and  Eszek)  send  delegates,  and  the  higher  county  officials 
also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the  representative  body  is  the 
council,  elected  for  three  years  ;  in  the  towns  for  four  years.  In  the 
former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  the  latter,  of  the 
municipal  council. 


I. 


Area  and  Population. 

-PrOGKESS   and    PllESENi"    CONDITION. 


The  Hungarian  dominions,  including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  have  an  area 
of  324,857  square  kilometres,  or  125,395  English  square  miles.  At  the  last 
four  census  enumerations  the  total  (civil  and  military)  population  was  as 
follows  : — 


Year 

Population                   Absolute  increase 

Yearly  increase 
per  cent. 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 

15,739,259          i                  — 
17,463,791                     1,724,532 
19,254,559                     1,790,768 
20,886,787                     1,631,928 

0-99 

0-93 
0-85 

The  following  table  gives  further  details 


Area  : 

Ponulation.  Dec. 

31 

Popula- 
tion per 
sq.  mile 
1910 

Provinces 

English 
square 
miles 

1^90     ' 

1900 

1910 

Civil  population: 
Hungary  Proper 
Croatia  and  Slavonia 

108,977 
16,418 

15,162,988 
2,186,410 

16,721,574 
2,400,766 

18,142,200 
2,602,544 

20,744,744 

166 
159 

Hungary 

125,3r5 

17,349,898 

19,122,340 

165 

Population    in    active 

military  service  : 
Hungary  Proper 
Croatia  and  Slavonia 

98,876 
15,517 

116,681 
15,538 

122,333 
19,410 



Hungary  . 

— 

114,393 

132,219 

141,743 

— 

Total  population : 
Hungary  Proper 
Croatia  and  Slavonia 

108,977 
16,418 

15,261,864 
2,201,927 

16,838,255 
2,416,304 

19,254,559 

18,264.533 
2,621,954 

168 
160 

Total  Hungary 

125,395 

17,463,791 

20,886,487 

167 

The  ethnical  elements  of  the  total  population  on  the  basis  of  language  was  as 
follows  in  1890,1900  and  1910  (in  Hungary  including  Croatia  and  Slavonia):  — 
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—                            1900 

1910 

Ruthenian 
Croatian   . 
Servian 
Others.      . 

1900 

1910 

Hungarian  (Magyar)  . 

German 

Slovak  .... 

Roumanian 

6,742,301 
2,135,181 
2,019,641 
2,799,479 

10,050,575 
2,037,435 
1,967,970 
2,949,032 

429,447 
1,682,104 
1,048,645 

397,761 

472,587 
1,833,162 
1,106,471 

469,255 

The  Hungarians  (civil  population)  in  Hungary  Proper  in  1890  numbered 
7,357,936  (48-61  per  cent.);  in  1900,  8,588,834  (51-4  per  cent.);  and  in 
1910,  9,944,627  (54 "5  per  cent.)  ;  persons  speaking  tlie  Hungarian  language 
in  Hungary  Proper,  in  1900,  9,954,598  (59*5  per  cent.)  ;  and  in  1910, 
11,820,416  (64-7  per  cent.). 

There  were  278,130  foreign  residents  in  Hungary  at  the  end  of  1910,  of 
whom  235,475  were  Austrian,  8,655  Germans,  10,612  Italians,  5,640  fron) 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  1,055  French,  2,389  Russians,  998  Swiss, 
L042  British,  1,674  Turks,  and  10,590  others. 

Population  (1900)  according  to  occupations  : — 


Nature  of  occupation 


Agriculture,  forestrj',  &c.     . 

Mining 

Industry 

Commerce 

Credit  

Traffic 

Public  service  and  intellectual  professions 
Soldiers,  gendarmerie    .... 

Day  labourers 

Living  on  their  revenues  or  i)ensions  . 
Other  and  unknown  occupations  . 
Domestic  Servants         .... 

Total    .        .  .        . 


Earning 


Supported 


Total 


6,055,390 

57,270 

1,127,130 

7,119,693 

106,434 

1,476,952 

13,175,083 

163,704 

2,604,082 

225,838 

330,618 

550,456 

136,871 
213,910 
132,336 
293,698 

303,670 

358,399 

19,060 

346,307 

440,541 
572,309 
151,396 
640,005 

203,228 

321,021 

524,249 

385,324 

41,410 

426,734 

8,830,995      I     10,423.564         19,254,659 


The  population  in  1900  consisted  of:  males,  supporting,  6,162,198; 
supported,  2,667,781  ;  females,  supporting,  2,667,781  ;  supported  7,004,627. 
The  town  population  of  Hungary  in  1890  numbered  2,821,563  ;  in  1900 
3,431,641  ;  and  in  1910,  3,959,289. 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 

Births,  deaths  and  marriages  : — 


Total 

Illegiti- 

Births 

mate 

Deaths 

Surplus  ot 

Year 

(including 

Stillborn 

(including 

Marriages 

(including 

Births  over 

Still- 

Still- 

Still-births) 

Deaths 

births) 

14,786 

births) 

72,628 

201,431 

1907 

755,653 

533.390 

222,263 

1908 

771,126 

15,238 

70,935 

188,648 

531,366 

239,760 

1909 

792,354 

15,959 

92,582 

178,885 

542,757 

249,597 

1910 

758,5r.6 

15,667 

70,508 

179,537 

506,356 

252.210 

1911 

747,91(; 

15,149 

69,439 

193,482 

589,645 

308,271 

The  percentage  ot    stillborn  to   total  births  in  Hungary  is  2*0  in  1911. 
The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  9 '3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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Emigration  statistics  to  the  United  States 

:— 

Year 

Through 
German 
ports 
(Hamburg, 
Bremen, 
Stettin) 

Through 

other      ,      rp  ,   , 
European         ^^^^^ 

ports 

Year 

1 

1909 

1910 

■  1911 

Through 
German 
ports 
(Hamburg, 
BreiDcn, 
Stettin) 

61,641 
56,861 
39,008 

Through 

other            ^  .   , 
European         ^°^^^ 

ports 

1906 
1907 

1908 

100,464 
112,788 

22,682 

77,706    1  178,170 
96,381    '  209,169 
26,683         49,365 

67,696    1  129,337 
63,040      119,901 
34,646    1     73,654 

IIL 

PniNciPAL  Towns,  with  Population 

, 

1900 

1910 

1900 

1910 

Budapest 

732,322  880,371 

Miskolcz 

43,096 

51,459 

Szeged    . 

102,991 

118,328 

Ujpest  . 

41,858 

55,197 

Szabadka 

83,593 

94,610 

Kassa 

40,102 

44,211 

Debreczen 

75,006 

92,729 

Fiume    . 

38,955 

49,806 

Pozsony 

65,867 

78,223 

Bekescsaba 

37,547 

42,599 

Zagvab  (Zagreb) 

61,002 

79,038 

Brasso   . 

36,646 

41,056 

Hodmezo-Vasarliely 

60,883 

62,445 

Mako     . 

33,722 

34,918 

Kecskemet     . 

57,812 

66,834 

Sopron  . 

33,478 

33,932 

Arad 

56,260 

63,166 

Gyor      . 

37,543 

44,300 

Temesvar 

59,229 

72,555 

Nyiregyhaza  , 

33,088 

38,198 

Nagyvarad     . 

50,177 

64,169 

Szekesfehervar 

32,167 

36,625 

Kolozsvar 

49,295 

60,808 

Szentes  . 

31,308 

31,593 

Pecs 

43,982 

49,822 

Czegled . 

30,106 

33,942 

Eeligion. 

There  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally  recognised  religions.  These 
are  :— The  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  the  Evangelical  (Augsburg  and 
Helvetian),  the  Unitarian,  the  Greek-Oriental,  the  Gregorian-Armenian,  the 
Baptist  (since  1905)  and  the  Jewish.  Each  has  the  independent  administra- 
tion of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1911  : — 


Priests    secular    (not    including    bishops, 

canons,  vicars,  provosts,  &c.) : — 

Roman  Catholic  Church    .        .        .     G,733 

Greek  Catholic  Church      .        .        .    2,305 

Greek  Oriental  Church      .        .        .     2,821 


Members  of  orders  : — 
Roman    \    Mile 
Catholic  i    Female    . 
Greek  Catholic  (male) 
Greek  Oriental  (male) 
Protestant  clergy 
Jewish  clergy     . 


2,463 
6,522 
39 
151 
3,799 
1,795 


The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  total  population  according  to 
religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1910  : — 


Religion 

Number 

Per  cent,  of  pop. 

Roman  Catholics 

!      10,888,338 

52-1 

Greek  Catholics 

2,025,425 

9-7 

Greek  Oriental  .... 

2,986,874 

14-3 

Evangelical  Augs. 

1,340,195 

6-4 

Evangelical  Helv. 

2,621,501 

12-5 

Unitarians         .... 

74,296 

0-4 

Jews 

932,406 

4-5 

Others       .                  ... 

17,452 

20,886,487 

01 

Total    . 

100-0 

T   T 
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Instruction. 

Public  education  in  Hungary  comprises  the  following  grades  : — (1)  Infant 
schools  ;  (2)  elementary  schools  and  repetition  courses;  (3)  middle  or  secondary 
schools,  gymnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  realgymnasia) ;  (4) 
preparatory  and  training  institutions  for  infant-schoolteachers  and  male  and 
female  teachers  ;  (5)  academies  (high  schools)  of  law  ;  (6)  institutions  for 
religious  education  ;  (7)  universities  ;  (8)  polytechnicum  (technical  high  school). 
The  schools  for  special  subjects,  such  as  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial, 
mining,  and  military  schools,  are  for  the  greater  part  administered  by  the 
competent  ministries,  while  the  philanthropic  and  artistic  schools  are  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  JMinistry  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Hungary  in  two  intcrcensal  periods 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 

Civil  Population  !  1890  i  1900  1910 


Read  and  write        .         .         .    |    7,326,372     |     9,483,930       11,774,687 
Readonly        .         .         .         .    !        557,854     |        507,034    j)        _„ 
Neither  read  nor  Avrite     .         .    i_9,46_5J^7^_  I     9,131,376    if  

Total     .         .         .    I  17,349,398     |  19,122,340    j  — 

1  Civil  and  militarj^  population.  2  N'ot  yet  available. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  of  six  to  twelve  years,  and 
re])etition  courses  for  children  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ;  the  industrial  law 
of  1884  requires  special  courses  for  apprentices  ;  and  by  the  law  of  1891, 
children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  may  be  sent  to  infant  schools,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Every  parish  or  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  an  infant  school.  There 
were  in  1911  altogether  2,817  infants'  schools  with  247,344  infants,  and  10 
training  colleges  for  nurses. 

Primary  education  is  of  three  grades  : — (1)  Elementary  schools  connected 
with  a  repetition  school ;  (2)  high  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  scparatel}^ 
with,  respectively,  a  three  and  two  years'  course  for  commercial  or  industrial 
education,  and  closely  associated  with  the  sixth  class  of  the  elementary 
school  ;  (3)  the  so-called  'burgher'  schools  (Polgari  iskolak)  for  boys  and 
girls  separately,  Avith,  respectively,  a  six  and  a  four  years'  course,  and  connected 
with  the  fourth  class  of  the  elementary  school.  There  are  also  high  schools 
for  girls  mostly  supported  by  the  State. 

Every  parish  or  commune  is  bound  to  have  a  school  if  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  thirty.  For  the  support  of  the  elementary  schools 
every  commune  can  levy  an  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  direct  State 
taxes.  There  were  in  1910-1911,  19,339  primary  schools  with  47,487  teachers, 
and  2,938,091  pupils.  The  number  of  the  children  of  school  age  was 
3,545,014,  number  of  training  colleges  9C,  with  1,201  teachers  and 
10,271  pupils.  There  were  besides  200  'humanistic'  schools,  and  48  prison 
schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  68,873. 

In  the  gymnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  realgym- 
nasia) the  curriculum  extends  over  eight  years.  They  are  maintained  by  the 
State,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  denominational  schools) 
by  ecclesiastical  foundations,  with  sometimes  a  subvention  from  the  State. 
There  were  in  1910-1911,  187  gymnasia,  with  3,882  teachers  and  63,544 
pupils;-  42  real  schools,  with  1,020  teachers  and  14,072  pupils. 

There    are   live  universities   maintained  by   the  State,  each   comprising 
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four  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  laAv,  medicine,  philosophy  (the  university  of 
Zaorab  is  without  the  faculty  of  medicine)  :  the  university  of  Budapest, 
with  422  professors,  &c.,  and  6,858  students;  the  University  of  Kolozsvar 
(Klausenburg),  with  139  professors  and  2,107  students;  the  University  of 
Zcigrab  (Agram),  with  91  professors  and  1,197  students  in  1911,  and  the 
Universities  of  Pozsony  (Presburg),  and  Debreezen— the  last  two  having 
been  founded  in  1912.  There  are  also  49  theological  colleges,  viz.,  29 
Catholic,  5  Greek  Catholic,  4  Greek  Oriental,  10  Protestant,  and  1  Jewish, 
Avith  a  total  of  330  professors  and  2,153  students  ;  and  10  law  schools 
with  122  professors  and  1,380  students.  The  technical  high  school  (poly- 
technicum)  in  Budapesr  has  160  professors  and  1,676  students.  There 
were  in  1911,  64  institutes  for  agriculture,  673  for  industries  of  all  kinds, 
187  for  commerce,  54  for  art  and  music,  6  for  mining,  15  for  military 
training,  with  143,290  students  and  9,210  teachers.  There  were  of  the 
673  industrial  schools,  599  for  apprentices,  with  4,378  teachers  and  101,999 
pupils  ;  of  the  187  commercial  schools,  99  for  apprentices,  with  522  teachers 
and  6, 743  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  at  elementary  schools  was  2, 159, 696  ; 
at   middle    schools,    577,324  ;   at    higher    city   schools    (polgari    iskolak),' 
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languages,  77.  The  number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  was  36,053. 
In  1911,  2,019  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Hungary, 
411  being  political  papers.  Of  the  Avhole,  1,493  were  in  Hungarian  f80-27  per 
cent,  in  Hungary  proper),  71  in  Hungarian  Avith  another  language,  153  in 
German,  the  rest  being  in  Slovakish,  Croatian,  Servian,  Ruthenian,  French, 
Italian,  &c. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Hungary  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  : — 

The  Royal  Supreme  Court  (kir.  Kuria)  in  Budapest  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  (Table  of  Septemvii^)  in  Zagriib  (Agram),  of  the  highest  instance  in 
all  civil  and  criminal  matters  ;  12  Royal  Tables  (kiralyi  tablak)  of  second 
instance.  As  courts  of  first  instance,  76  county  courts  (tor\a^nyszekek)  Avith 
collegiate  judgeships  ;  458  district  courts  (jarasbirosagok)  Avith  single  judc^es  • 
15  jury  courts,  (sajtobirosagok)  forpress  offences,  besides  an  army  special  court.' 

There  are  11  penal  establishments  in  Hungary  formales,  and  1  for  females! 

There  have  been  convicted  in  Hungary  proper  for  offences  falling  under 
the  competence  of  the  county  courts  and  of  the  district  courts  129  794  persons 
in  1908,  121,601  in  1909,  122,994  in  1910;  and  125,465  in  1911  ;  for 
offences  within  the  competence  of  the  administrative  authorities  625  948  in 
1908;  682,113  in  1909;  and  693,017  in  1910.  In  Crcatia-Slavonia  the' 
number  of  the  convicted  at  tlie  countv  courts  AA'as  2,893  in  1908  •  4  095 
in  1909  ;  3,969  in  1910;  and  3,223  in  19''ll  ;  at  the  district  courts  3o'906  in 
1908,  32,081  in  1909,  29,613  in  1910,  and  30,368  in  1911. 

Pauperism. 

In  Hungary  poor  relief  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in 
the  main  is  left  to  communal  administration.  In  the  smaller  co'mnmnes 
orphans  and  the  indigent  are  cared  for  by  official  guardians  and  overseers 
Avhile  in  the  larger  there  are  poor-houses,  the  funds  being  mostly  derived 
from  fines  and  taxes.  The  number  of  asylums  for  paupers  and  orphans  is 
about  300.  The  Church  and  charitable  societies  also  render  assistance 
and  several  millions  of  croAvns  are  annually  bestoAved  in  legacies  and  pifts 
toAvards  benevolent  purposes.  ' 
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Finance. 

Expenditure  and  revenue  in  thousands  of  crowns 


Expenditure 
Revenue    . 


rjos 


1,616,245 

1,531,308 


1900 


lit  10 


1911  1 


1912  1 


1,721,564    I    1,901,6(36       1,672,457       1,S52,G94 
1.750,783   '    2,074,549       1,(372,507    i    1,852,747 


1913  1 


•2,019,696 
2,019,744 


1  Estimates. 


Budget  estimates  for  the  year  1912 


Kevenue. 


[.Ordinary  revenue : 

Crowns 

1^  Parliament 

. 

15,720 

Pensions   . 

860,000 

estate  debts 

-     2,916,097 

Shares  to  tli 

e    restitution 

of 

the    loans 

of    the    various 

portfolios 

.        . 

201,466 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  . 

.  19,651,404 

Finance    . 

1.041,278,213 

Commerce 

539,476,733 

Agriculture 

.  50,303,201 

,,  ,, Instruction 

'  Public  Worship 


and 


8,768,044 


Ministry  of  Justice 
Ministry  of  Natioiial  Defence , 


Crowns 

3,415,499 

704,234 


Total    of    ordinary 
revenue        .        .  1,667,091,211 
Extraordinary  revenue  .        .      165,656,450 


Grand  total 


852,747,661 
7,197,819i.) 


BXPENDITUKE. 


'.  Ordinary  expenditure : 

'  Civil  list  .        .        .        . 

t  Cabinet  Chancery   . 

i    Parliament      .        .        .        . 

Common  expenditure     . 
■  Pensions 
National  debt .... 
Debts  of  guaranteed  railways 
now    taken    over    by    the 

State     

Guaranteed  railway  interests. 
Loans  chargeable  on  separate 

Depaj-tments 
Administration  of  Croatia 
Accountant-General's  office    . 
High    Court   of   Adunnistri- 

ion 

.Minister-Presidency         . 


Crowns 

11,300,000 

191,650 

4,372,868 

101,563,468 

34,023,067 

297,651,253 


24.332,555 
5,377,486 

8,602,113 

28,000,000 

420,558 

800,802 
1,806,810 


Ministry  ad  latus  . 
,,       for  Croatia 
,,       of  the  Interioj- 
,,       of  Finance 
,,       of  Commerce  . 
,,       of  Agriculture 
,,       of   Instruction  and 
Public  Worship 

Ministry  of  Justice 

,,       of  National  Defence 


Crowns 

178,292 

119,500 

101,112,054 

249,592,018 

430,221,650 

70,140,526 

95,093,039 
53,361,421 
62,117,366 


Total    of    ordinary 
expenses      .        .  1,580,378,496 
Transitory  expenditure         .      103,439,241 
Investments,  total  of    .        .      168,877,261 


Grand  total 


1,852,694,998 
(77,195,625L) 


Debt  of  Hungary  in  thousands  of  crowns  : — 


1905 


I  Consolidated  debt 

Annuities  . 
^Debts  of  various  Min- 
istries 
Arrears  outstanding  : 
In  cash    , 
In  papers  of  value  . 

Total 


1906 


1907 


3,485,715     3,485,780  '  3,485,780 
1,087,759     1,079,104     1,067,909 

179,346        188,508        198,985 


1908 


1909 


1910 


537,488 
135.581 


637,1(34 

164,208 


721,515 

173,598 


5,425,889  '  5,554,764  '  5,647,787 


3,564,974  }  3,834,939  i  4,083,872 
1,05?^,758     1,048,312     1,038,770 

179,572        192,125  [      194,680 


723,873 
184,911 


774,518       752,412 
182,999       175,580 


5,712,088     6,032,893     6,245,326 
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Production  and  Industry. 

I. — Agricfltitue  and  Forestry. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  chief  industry  of  Hungary,  since  (if 
we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employment  to  68 '4  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  12,977,419  persons  are  sup- 
ported hy  agriculture  properly  so-called  ;  11,864  persons  by  dairy  work, 
sheep  breeding,  and  poultry;  43,954  persons  by  market  gardening  and 
horticulture  ;  132,399  by  forestry,  the  chase,  and  charcoal-burning,  and 
9,447  by  other  agricultural  occupations. 

The  total  area  of  all  the  holdings  in  1911  was  32,496,701  hectares 
(81,241,752  acres),  and  the  different  branches  of  culture  were  distributed  as 
follows  : — 


Branch  of  culture  (1911) 


Hectares 


Arable  land 

Gardens 

Meadows 

Pastures 

Vineyards 

Woodlands 

Reed-bank 

Infertile  area 


Percentage  of 
area 


13,971,943 

42-99 

430,327 

1-32 

3,170,020 

9-76 

3,953,430 

12-17 

316,091 

0-97 

8,885,072 

27-34 

64,400 

0-20 

1,705,448 

5-25 

Totals 


32,496,701 


100-00 


The  following  tables  show  the  area  in  thousands  of  Jiectares  (2-47 
acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the  total  produce  in  thousands  of  meter- 
centners  (1-96,  or  nearly  2  cwls. ),  and  also  the  produce  per  hectare  in 
meter-centners. 


1911 

1 

1912 

— 

Area  in 

1,000 
hectares 

Produce  in 
1,000 
metric- 
centners 

Produce 
per  hectare 
in  metric- 
centners 

1 

!    Area  in 
1,000 
hectares 

Produce  in 
1,000 
metric- 
centners 

Produce 
per  hectare 
in  metric- 
centners 

Wheat         .        .        .        3,708 

51,731 

13-95 

3,877 

50,251 

13-0 

Barley 

1,171 

16,599 

14-17 

1,116 

15,702 

14-1 

Oats   . 

1,174 

13,820 

11-78 

1,097 

11,623 

10-6 

Rve    . 

1,100 

12.783 

11-56 

1,240 

14,395 

11-60 

Pulse . 

S401 

2,8111 

7-90'2 

— 

— 

— 

Buckwheat 

181 

791 

0-232 

— 

— 

Maize . 

2,870 

41,005       1 

14-24 

2,868 

5-2,324 

18-2 

Other  Cereals 

501 

2991 

6-062 

— 

— 

— 

Mixed  corn 

87 

1,005       ' 

11-02 

— 

— 

Potatoes     . 

Gits 

50,471       1 

72-34 

— 

— 

— 

Sugar  beetroot 

143 

29,876       ' 

208-98 

175 

48,366 

275-0 

Fodder  beetroot 

•223- 

55,7003 

248-154 

— 

— 

— 

Vineyards  . 

3-)8 

4,9395 

13 -SO" 

— 

— 

i- 

Tobacco 

oO 

633 

12-72 

— 

— 

— 

Hemp  (grains) 

62       ' 

214 

3-45 

— 

— 

— 

Flax  (grains) 

16 

48       1 

3-09 

_ 

— 

— ■ 

Rape  . 

31 

281       [ 

•  9-03 

— 

— 

— ' 

1  Chief  and  secondary  crops  altogether,  with  corresponding  area. 

2  Chief  crops  only.  3  Produce  in  arable  land  and  gardens  altogether. 
4  Produce  in  arable  land  only.      5  I^OOO  Hectolitres.  6  Hectolitres. 
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In  Hungary  there  were  (in  1912)  1,960,000  horses,  968  mules,  15,986 
agses,  6,036,945  cattle,  7,168,054  sheep,  7,709,801  pigs,  313,849  goats,  and 
607,986  beehives.  The  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  far  exceeds  the 
imports. 

In  silk  culture  96,971  families  were  engaged  in  1911,  compared  with 
1,059  in  1879.  The  produce  of  cocoons  (1911)  was  1,878  metric  tons,  the 
value  being  160,779Z. 

In  Hungary  proper  the  inhabitants  of  13,223  communes  were  engaged 
(1911)  in  rearing  bees,  which  produced  2,900  metric  tons  of  honey,  and  182 
metric  tons  of  Avax,  of  the  value  of  116,6617. 

There  are  64  agricultural  institutions  in  Hungary  with  (1911)  2,408  pupils. 

The  administration  of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  State  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  total  area  under  forest  was 
in  Hungary  (1911),  8,982,869  hectares,  of  which  2,358,181  hectares 
are  under  oak,  4,691,745  hectares  under  beech,  and  1,932,943  hectares 
under  pine. 

The  forests  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Carpathians,  and  between 
the  rivers  Drava  and  Save.  In  1911  the  Hungarian  exports  of  timber 
and  chief  forest  products  amounted  to  993,251  metric  tons,  valued  at 
3,434,000Z.,  and  the  imports  to  734,807  metric  tons,  valued  at 
1,765,0007. 

II.— MINING. 

In  Hungary  were  employed  in  mining  and  smelting  works  (1911)  73,575 
men,  1,310  women,  and  4,451  children,  total,  79,336  persons  ;  in  saltworks, 
2,328  men,  1  woman,  and  293  children,  total,  2,622  persons. 

Value  of  the  principal  mineral  and  furnace  products  in  thousand  crowns  : — 


Mineral  and  furnace 

Thousand  crowns 

products 

1907 

11,479 
1,266 
11,439 
36,329 
14,721 
51,887 

1008 

10,787 
1,132 
13,287 
43,557 
16,116 
62,540 

1900                1010 

1911 

Gold . 
Silver 
Iron  ore 
Pig  iron     . 
Coal  . 
Lignite 

8,933 
940 
14,526 
42,730 
17,965 
68,842 

9,960 
1,079 
13,628 
40,987 
16,679 
71,494 

10,469 
907 
13,334 
43,848 
15,481 
77,200 

III.— MANUFACTURES. 

In  Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  in  1900,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  various  industries  (domestic  and  ambulant  industries  included) 
1,127,730  ;  or  12*8  per  cent,  of  the  earning  population.  Of  these  the  most 
numerous  were  those  working  in  clothing,  281,320  ;  in  food  stuffs,  143,733  ; 
in  iron  and  metals,  128,205;  in  building,  125,070;  in  wood  and  bone. 
95,823  ;  in  personal  services  (hotels,  inns,  &c.),  95,358  ;  in  machinery, 
72,42'8  ;  in  earthenware  and  glass,  44,887;  in  textile  industries,  34,156; 
in  leather  and  skins,  16,596  ;  in  polygraphical  industries,  17,159  ;  in  chemical 
products,  14,494  ;  in  pa})er,  7,727.  Domestic  and  popular  industries  gave 
occupation  to  43,081,  ambulant  industry  to  6,823  persons.  Including 
families  and  domestic  servants  the  total  number  of  those  dependent  on  the 
industries  was  2,604,082  ;  or  13*5  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  1910-11  there  were  83  breweries  which  brewed   59,542,842  gallons  of 
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.,^^.  ,  62,411  distilleries,  which  produced  25,439,326  gallons  of  alcohol;  23 
active  sugar  factories  employing  19,384  workpeople,  and  yielding  347,445 
metric  tons  of  sugar.  The  number  of  tobacco  manufactories  (tobacco 
manufacturing  being  a  State  monopoly)  was  (in  1911)  22,  occupying  20,341 
workpeople  and  producing  602  million  cigars  and  2,564  million  cigarettes. 
The  number  of  mills  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  was  (1906)  20,726,  of 
which  2,040  were  steam-mills,  'l83  mills  driven  by  steam  and  water,  16,590 
water-mills   562  motor  mills,  700  wind-mills,  and  651  tread-mills. 

Commerce. 

The  special  commerce  of  Hungary  for  five  years  was  as  follows  (in  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling.)  : — 


— 

1907 

1,000/. 

68,844 

67,418 

190S 

1909 

1,000/. 

75,308 
70,842 

1910         1         1911 

1 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

1,000/. 

64,984 

66,019 

1,000/.       i         1,000/. 

77,184    ;      86,755 
71,531          76,270 

Chief  imports  and  exports  (in  thousands  of  crowns) : — 


Imports 

Cottons 

WooUeus 

Ijeather,  prepared  .     .     . 
Coal ...  .... 

Semi-woollen  goods    .     . 

Cotton  yarn 

Leather  shoes  and  hoots 

Rice  in  liusk 

Knitted  cotton  goods  . 
Clothes  (for  men)  .  .  . 
Fine  fnrnitnrc  of  -wood  . 
(Under)  linen     .     .    .     . 


1910 
194,534 

1911     1 

203,062  : 

116,616 

102,033 

68,710 

78,043  1 

42,073 

54,639  ' 

29,347 

33,098 
38,48.? 

36,217 

26,193 

30,808  ' 

1    23,242 

24,935 

1    22,990 

22,498 

j    28,992 

32,622  1 

1    22,542 

26,537 

27,007 

29,192 

Exports 


1910 


Flonr(of  corn)    .     .     .  214,327 

Wheat 81,049 

Oxen 122,456 

Swine          97,456 

Maize 55,821 

Barley 42,175 

Rye 47,692 

Eggs 35,962 

Oats I    28,088 

Wine 40,014 

Hard  wood,  .sawn  and 

hewn I     26,421 

Leatlicr,  prei^ared    .     .  26,833 


1911 


253,933 
115,464 
103,638 
56,834 
77,138 
78,822 
62,182 
36,524 
37,814 
57,521 

35,010 

25,481 


In  Hun'-ary  the  values  are  fixed  annually  by  a  permanent  commission,  comprising 
merchants  and  a  few  representatives  of  industry  and  agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Ministries  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  other  authorities.  In  general,  gross 
values  are  taken,  and  they  are  determined  according  to  the  value  the  goods  represent  at 
crossing  of  the  frontier. 

Of  the  imports  in  1911,  21*84  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw  material,  13*59 
percent,  were  half-manufactured,  and  64-57  per  cent,  were  manufactured; 
of  the  exports  52-13  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw  material,  lO'lO  per  cent, 
were  half- manufactured,  and  37*77  per  cent,  manufactured.  The  imports 
into  Hungarv  from  Austria  were  1,528,454,000  crowns,  or  73*41  per  cent.; 
the  exports  to  Austria  were  1,392,421,000  crowns  or  70  07  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  187,790,000  crowns  (9*01  per  cent  ); 
and  the  exports  to  Germany  were  127,466,000  crowns  (6*96  per  cent).  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  (mostly  woollen  goods,  steam-vessels,  and  coal) 
were  42,406,000  crowns  (204  per  cent)  ;  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
(mostly  flour,  raw  sugar,  and  barley)  were  38,502,000  trowns  (2*10  per 
cent.).  Other  countries  having  considerable  trade  with  Hungary  are 
Turkey,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Boumania. 
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Shippings  and  Navigation. 


The  commercial  marine  of  Hungary  in  1911 

: — 

— 

Number  of 
vessels 

Tonnage 

Crews 

Sea-going  vessels 
Coasting-vessels 
Fishing  vessels,  &c.  . 

68 
152 
246 

124,066 
9,786 

447 

1,506 

689 
710 

Total 

466 

134,299 

2,905 

Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  128  of  132,483  tons  were  steamers,  and  3' 
of  1,816  tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

■«T  ■ 

No. 

24,080 

Tonnage 
2,444,956 

■  No. 
24,041 

Tonnage 

1907 

3,440,941 

1908 

25,481 

3,481,665 

25,488 

3,502,889 

1909 

33,248 

4,348,861 

33,243 

4,351,671 

1910 

35,120 

4,552,114 

35,113 

4,566,755 

1911 

37,250 

4,664,645 

37,210 

4,651,998 

At  the  port  of  Fiume  alone  in  1911,  25,021  vessels  of  3,815,463  tons 
entered,  and  24,981  vessels  of  3,802,816  tons  cleared.  Of  the  vessels  entered 
134  of  260,000  tons,  and  of  those  cleared  99  of  164,295  tons,  were  British. 


Internal  Communications. 

In  1911  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  was 
3,087  miles,  of  which  1,922  miles  were  navigable  for  steamers. 
The  river  traffic  of  Hungary  during  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Number  of 
steamboats  i 

141 
148 
148 
149 
166 

Number  of 
passengers  carried2 

Goods  carried 
in  tons  2 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1,916,748 
2,116,788 
2,207,450 
2,175,481 
2,443,353 

3,862,270 
3,633,621 
3,947,802 
4,150,424 
4,744,130 

1  Exclusive  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

■-  Inclusive  the  Hungarian  traffic  of  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

In  1911  the  Ferencz  canal,  connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza  (Theiss) 
was  frequented  by  2,696  ships  and  2,429  rafts,  the  goods  carried  amounting 
to  312,282  metric  tons.  In  1911  the  canal  at  the  iron  gates  was  frequented 
by  3,537  steamers,  of  which  2,311  with  2,199  rafts  earned  557,738  metric 
tons  Aveight  of  goods. 
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In  1910,  the  public  roads  of  the  KingrJom  of  Hniigary  had  a  length  of 
r)7, 926  miles. 

The  followins;  are  railway  statistics  for  1911  : — 

Length  of  lines  :— State  lines,  5,045  miles;  Companies'  lines  worked 
by  the  State,  5,898  miles  ;  Companies'  lines  worked  by  companies,  2,091 
miles;  totallength,  13,034  miles.  Capital  expenditure  (1,000Z.),  185,096  ; 
passengers  carried  (1,000's),  153,800  ;  goods  carried  (1,000  tons),  78,760  ; 
receipts  (1,000Z.),  21,942  ;  working  expenses  (1,000Z.),  13,818. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  Hungarian  post-office  for  three 
years  : — 


Number  of  offices 
Letters  and  post-cards  (1,000's)    . 
Newspapers  (1,000's)  . 
Samples  and  printed  packets  (1,000'.' 
Money  and  postal  orders  (1,000's) 
,,  ,,  value  (1,0001.).^ 

Parcels  and  money  letters  (1,000's) 


1909 

5,986 

523,159 

180,542 

102,348 

28,245 

68,176 

34,243 


1910 

6,152 

549,286 

197,218 

118,388 

29,214 

70,860 

36,417 


1911 

6,331 

586,329 

212,995 

122,985 

30,502 

74,882 

39,349 


In  1911  there  were  in  Hungary  4,765  telegraph  offices  and  15,928  miles 
of  telegrapli  line  with  93,032  miles  of  wire  ;  number  of  messages 
12,673,000.  In  1911  there  were  89  urban  telephone  systems  and  44  inter- 
urban  circuits  (joining  the  capital,  and  43  other  towns  and  neighbourhoods 
among  themselves  and  to  Vienna,  besides  connecting  Budapest  directly  with 
Berlin),  with  altogether  222,457  miles  of  wire,  by  which  183,184,487 
conversations  were  held.  ^^ 

The  united  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  amounted  (1911)  to  92, //5 
thousands  of  crowns,  and  the  expenses  to  75,743  thousands  of  crowns. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Coinage  of  the   Hungarian   mint  (in  thousands  of  crowns):— 


— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

2,770 
5,090 

9,715 

4,03fi 

330 

1,000  crowns 

9,175 
5,738 

5,295 

1,722 

382 

1,000  crowns 

20-crown 
10-crown 

Silver 
Nickel     . 
Bronze     . 

7,032 
7,458 

3,880 
7,522 

3,003 
250 

(53 

1,25(3 
18,284 

0 

5 
ti 

During  the  period  1867-1911  the  total  gold  coinage  amounted  to  695,788 
thousands  of  crowns  ;  the  silver  coinage  to  299,026  thousands  of  crowns  ; 
and  the  fractional  coinage  (small  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  bronze)  to 
58,360  thousands  of  crowns. 

On  December  31,  1911,  there  were  in  Hungary  1,984  savings-banks  and 
other  Imnks  with  a  total  nominal  capital  of  1,409,649,000  crowns  ;  3  mortgage- 
banks  with  nominal  capital  of  200,000  crowns;  and  3,845  co-operative 
(alliance)  banks.  The  liabilities  and  assets  of  all  the  banks  were  (1911)  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  crowns) : — 
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LIABILITIES. 


Paid-up 

Reserve 

1,000  cr. 

616,152 
54,571 

32,473 

Deposits 

Deposits 

on 
account 
current, 

&c. 

Mort- 
gages 

Creditors 

Total, 

including 

others 

Savings-banks 
and  other  banks 

Mortgage-banks 
Co-operative 
(alliance)     . 

1,000  cr. 

1,348,782 
200 

260,162 
1,613,144 

1,000  cr. 

3,841,7.84 
7,909 

263,126 

4,112,769 

1,000  cr. 

867,238 
23,064 

1,000  cr. 

1,881,629 
653,666 

1,000  cr. 

1,143,853 
3,451 

2,309 
1,149,613 

1,000  cr. 

11,407,857 
860,361 

863,305 

Total. 

703,196 

890,302 

2,535,205 

13,131,523 

ASSETS. 


Bills  of 
exchange 


Credit     Hj^iothe- 
accounts      cary 
current      loans. 


1,000  cr. 

Savings-banks     j 

and  other  banks!  2,019,281 
Mortgage-banks  j  12,539 
Co-operative       I 

(alliance)     .        199,479 


1,000  cr.     1,000  cr. 


1,483,307 
11,534 


2,977, 264 
659,676 

134,059 


Loans  for 
public 
works 


1,000  cr. 

953,271 
74,040 


Total 


3,131,299  I  1,494,841  I  3,771,809  ,'  1,027,311 


Effects  1     Total, 

and        Debtors  including 
notes.  others 


1,000  cr.   1,000  cr. 

981.440  i  548,682 
21,597 


16,524 


7,155 
2,718 


1,000  cr. 

11,407.857 
860,361 

863,305 


1,019,567  j  558,5.55  113,131,523 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks  :- 


1908 


No.  of  banks    . 
Depositors  at  end  of  year  , 
Value  of  deposits  at  end  of 


year,  m  crowns 


I  4,443 

684,299 

I 

92,631,000 


1909 


4,487 
727,146 

98,554,000 


1010 


1911 


4,487i 
775,970| 


4,555 

823,251 


107,853,000  116,522,000 


Diplomatic  Representatives . 

1.  Of  ArsTRiA-HuNGAEY  IN  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. — His  ]<]xcelleney  Count 
Albert  Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein,  G.G.V.O. 

Councillors. — Karl  Count  Trauttmansdorff  and  Baron  G.  Frankenstein. 

Secretaries. — Count  A.  Khuen-Hedervary,  Dr.  Oskar  Freihen  Gautsch  von 
Frankenthurn,  Count  George  Festetics  de  Tolna,  and  Count  J.  Michalowski. 

Secretary  Archivists. — Aurol  Poppauer  and  Edward  Poppy. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  A.  Accurti. 

Military  Attache. — Captain  Koloman  Horvath. 

Consul-Gencral.  — Theodore  Ippon. 

There  are   Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,    Birmingham,  Bradford, 
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Bristol,  Cardiff-Newport,  Cork-Queenstown,  Dublin,  Edinbnrgli-Leitli  Fal- 
mouth, Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Jersey,  Limerick,  Liverpool  (C.G  ),  Man- 
Chester,  Newport-Mon.,  Northshields-Newcastle,  Plymouth  Portsmouth- 
Southampton,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  Waterford,  Weymouth-Portland,  etc. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Ambassador.  —  nt  Hon.  Sir  F.  Cartwright,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G. 
Appointed  Nov.  1,  1908. 

Councillor.— Hon.  Theo  Russell,  C.V.O. 

Secretaries.— Bon.  A.  Akers-Douglas,  C.  M.  Palairet  and  Hon.  F.  G. 
Agar-Robartes,  M.V.O. 

Military    AtlacM.—l.i. -Gol.  E.  S.  E.  W.  Eardley-Russell,  M.V.O. 

Naval  ^<«^c/id.— Commander  A.  C.  Stewart,  R.N.  (Resident  in  Rome). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Vienna  (C.G.),  Budapest  (C.G.)» 
Fiume,  Trieste,  Prague,  Innsbruck  (V.C),  Lemberg  (V.C.). 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

Government  —The  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (July  13, 1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment for  administration  and  military  occupation.  By  autograph  letter  of 
October  5,  1908,  addressed  to  the  Premiers  of  the  two  States,  the  sovereignty  ot 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor- King  was  extended  over  these  two  provinces.  The 
direction  of  their  administration  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian  Bureau,  entrusted 
to  the  common  Austro-Hungarian  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna  in  the  name  ot 
the  Emperor- King. 

Common  Minister  of  Finance  and  Administrator.— Dv.  de  Bilinski, 
appointed  Feb.  20,  1912. 

The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself,  with  its  seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the 
provincial  government  (Landesregierung),  in  four  departments,  for  internal 
affairs,  finance,  justice,  and  public  works,  and  matters  of  political  econoniy. 
For  administration  purposes  there  are  6  district  (Kreis)  and  54  county  (Bezirk) 
authorities.  The  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  February  20,  1910._  The 
Diet  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  is  competent  to  deal  with  provincial 
finance,  taxes,  railways,  police,  public  works  and  civil  and  criminal  law, 
subject  to  Austrian  or  Hungarian  veto.  There  are  3  divisions  o.  the 
electorate.  The  electors  of  the  First  Division  are  subdivided  according  to 
their  qualification  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  taxes  paid,  and 
in  all  three  divisions  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  Diet  is  fixed 
according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  professing  each  religion.  The 
Jews  have  1  seat,  the  Roman  Catholics  16,  the  Mohammedans  24,  and  the 
Orthodox  31  seats.  The  Government  appoints,  besides,  20  members,  4 
representing  the  authorities,  16  others  being  spiritual  heads  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, the  Mohammedan,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Jewish  religious  organi- 
sations ;  total,  72  elected  members  and  20  nominated.  The  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Assembly  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  each  Session, 
each  religion  being  represented  and  holding  the  Presidency  in  turn. 

Area  and  Population —Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts 
(Kreise),  with  an  area  of  19,768  square  miles.  Population,  1910, 
1,898,044  (994,852  males  and  903,192  females).  Estimated  population, 
Dec.    31,    1911,  1,928,833,  of  whom  there  were:  Mohammedans,  618,317  ; 
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Servian  Orthodox,  840,G27  ;  Roman  Catholic,  442,707;  Evangelical,  G,337  ; 
Greek  Catholic,  8,136;  Jews,  12,169;  There  was  an  increase  in  1910  of 
329,952  on  the  census  of  1895,  or  21-04. 

The  nationality  is  Croato-Servian,  only  in  the  greater  towns  there  are 
Spanish  Jews,  and  here  and  there  gipsies  and  colonists  of  different 
nationality.  The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo,  Avith 
51,919  ;  Mostar,  16,392  ;  Banjaluka,  14,800  ;  and  Tuzla,  11,333  (1910). 

In  1911,  number  of  births  (living)  76,693  ;  (dead)  218  ;  number  of  deaths, 
49,622  ;  net  increase  27,071. 

Instruction. — In  1910  there  were  6  gymnasia,  2  Realschule,  1  military 
college,  11  advanced  schools  for  girls,  9  commercial  schools,  458  elementary 
schools,  1,241  lower  and  94  reformed  Mohammedan  schools,  1  Servian  Ortho- 
dox, and  1  Koman  Catholic  seminary  for  priests,  41  Mohammedan  schools  for 
higher  religious  instruction,  3  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  a  college  for 
Mohammedan  judges.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  exist  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  in  the  village  schools  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture 
has  been  introduced.  Education  is  free,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
compulsory. 

Justice. — There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district 
(Kreis)  courts  and  52  county  (Bezirk)  courts  of  first  instance.  In  every  district 
court  (Kreisgericht)  and  county  court  (Bezirksgericht)  there  ai'e  2  assessors 
taken  from  the  people  to  advise  the  judge  in  criminal  causes. 

Finance. — For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  at  3,313,988^.  in  1911,  and 
3,520,790Z.  in  1912. 

The  chief  items  of  revenue  in  1912  were  receipts  from  tobacco  (758,167/), 
railways  (681, 500Z.)  ;  and  those  of  expenditure  in  1912  were  for  railways 
(631,667/.),  the  service  of  navy  (323,668/.)  and  troops  (298,655/.)- 

Production  and  Industry. — The  agricultural  population  in  1910 
numbered  1,668,587  or  87*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  agriculture  is  still 
in  a  low  state  of  development,  though  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Forest  land 
occupies  49*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  Tobacco,  an  important  crop,  is  a 
Government  monopoly.  In  1911,  3,000  metric  tons  of  tobacco  (value, 
3,853,693  crowns  ;  24  crowns  =  1/.),  were  exported.  Maize,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  millet  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated. 
Both  provinces  have  superabundance  of  fruit.  In  1911  about  13,000  tons  of 
dried  plums  and  marmalade  were  exported,  valued  at  5,635,083  crowns. 

The  vine  is  grown,  but  the  wine  produced  is  of  indifferent  quality  ;  the 
wine  exported  in  1910  was  of  the  value  of  344,381  crowns.  Sugar-beet 
is  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  sugar  factory  at  Usora,  near  Doboj.  Silk- 
culture  has  been  introduced.  Timber  was  exported  in  1910  to  the  value 
of  30,672,475  crowns.  Cattle-grazing  and  sheep-farming  are  important  ; 
cattle  were  exported  in  1910  to  the  number  of  121,382;  horses,  12,578; 
sheep,  68.892;  goats,  46,868.  Hides  are  not  exported,  but  sheep-skins  and 
goat-skins  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  Hungary  ;  lamb-skins  are  exported  to  France.  In  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  1910  there  were  221,971  horses,  1,308,930  cattle,  1,393,068 
goats,  2.499,422  sheep,  and  527,270  swine.  Towards  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  Governmentgivesassistance  in  many  ways,  by  instruction, 
by  importing  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poiiltry  of  superior  breed,  by 
distributing  seeds,  and  by  lending  agricultural  machinery  to  farmers. 

Minerals    are  abundant ;    mining    is    now    carried  on  (mainly  by   the 
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Government)  for  iron  and  copper,  manganese,  chromium,  quicksilver,  and 
coal.  In  1910  the  output  of  coal  was  706,659  tons,  of  iron  ore  133,332  tons,  of 
manganese  4,000  tons.  The  miners  employed  numbered  3,051.  The  out- 
put of  metals  in  1910  consisted  of  raw  iron,  48,842  tons  (3,493,070  crowns) 
and  wrought  iron,  27,363  tons,  value,  4,367,220  crowns;  cast-iron  goods, 
5,090  tons  (1,058,824  crowns).  There  are  salt-pits  at  Tuzla,  and  an  am- 
moniac soda  factory.  In  1910  the  output  of  salt  reached  23,579  tons, 
value  2,617,291  crowns.  The  petroleum  refinery  at  Bosnian  Brod  has  been 
amalgamated  with  tlie  alkali  works  at  Lukavac,  near  Tuzla.  There  are 
various  factories  for  chemicals,  sugar,  timber,  plum  drying,  matches,  and 
sundry  minor  products. 

Commerce  and  Communications.  —Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  territory;  their  export  to  Austria- Hungary 
and  foreign  countries  in  1910  was  estimated  at  135,458,446  crowns,  and  their 
import  at  144,538,617  crowns. 

Since  1878  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  followed 
side  by  side  with  the  Turkish  system.  A  law  providing  for  the  exclusive 
application  of  the  metric  system  after  a  transition  period  of  one  year  passed 
through  the  Diet  in  November,  1910,  and  now  only  awaits  the  Imperial 
sanction. 

There  were  in  1910  1,215  miles  of  railway.  Large  railway  extensions 
wore  authorized  by  a  law  of  December  3rd,  1912,  by  which  a  loan  of 
270,000,000  crowns  (11,250,000^.)  is  to  l>e  raised  for  the  purpose  of  coni- 
pletiug  the  following  lines  within  six  years  of  the  commencement  of  the 
work  : — New  normal  gau>;e  lines  from  Banjaluka  to  Jajce,  Sumac  to  Doboj, 
Bugojno  to  Rama,  and  from  Brcko  to  Tuzla,  with  a  branch  to  Bijcljiua  and 
Raca  ;  a  new  narrow  gauge  line  from  Bugojno  to  Arzano  ;  and  the  conversion 
from  narrow  to  normal  gauge  of  the  existing  lines  from  Doboj  to  Sarajevo, 
Jajce  to  Bugojno,  Rama  to  Mostar,  and  from  Doboj  to  Tuzla. 

There  were  iu  1910  2,007  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  4,582  miles  of 
wire.  Offices  173  ;  messages  (1910),  7U,995.  The  telephone  service  had  in 
1910,  293  miles  of  line  and  986  miles  of  wire. 

In  1910  there  were  transmitted  23,291,915  letters  and  postcards,  and 
8,529,963  packets  of  printed  matter,  samples,  and  newspapers. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  21  years  of  age.  The  native  troops 
comprise  4  infantry  regiments,  4  battalion  cadre  of  reserve,  4  sections  of 
train,  1  battalion  of  jagers,  with  a  total  of  7,200  men,  on  peace  footing. 

British  GonsiU  at  Sarajevo. — F.  G.  Freeman. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Austria-Hungary. — Official  Publications. 

Publications  are  issued  at  Vienna  relating  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  Nav\, 
Commerce,  Money  and  Credit,  and  General  Statistics  of  the  two  States. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. — Austria-Hungary. 

Ap[>onyi{A.),  Die  reclitliche  Natur  der  Bezielmngen  zwischen  Oosterreich  und  Ujigani. 
Vienna,  r.'ll. 

Auarbach^Q.),  Los  Races  etles  Nationalites  en  Autriche-Hongrie.    Paris,  1898. 

Baedeker's  Guide  Books  :  Austria-Hungary,  including  Dalmatin  and  Bosnia.  11th  ed. 
Leipzig,  1911. — The  Eastern  Alps.     11th  ed.    Leipzig,  10U7. 

Ghlumecky,  Die  Oesterreichische  Handelsmarine  und  ihre  Anspriiche  auf  staatliche 
Unterstiltzung.     Vienna,  1902. 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.  &  E.),  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe.     London,  1907. 

Compass,  Finanzielles  Jahrbuch  fur  Oesterreich-Ungarn  gegrtindet  von  Gustav 
Leonhardt,  herausgeg.  von  Rudolf  Hanel.   4t3.  Jahrg.    _'  Bde.    Wien,  1913.  Compassverlag 
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Czoernig {Freihevr  von),  Bthnographie  der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchic, 3  vols.  Wien, 
1855-57. 

Drage  (Geoffrey),  Aust.ria-Hungary.     London,  1900. 

Eisenviann  (L.),  Le  Conipromis  Austro-Hongrois  de  1S67.     Paris,  1904. 

f^rej/tap  (G.),  Exportatlasfiir  Welthandel  und  Industrie.  Fol.  Vienna,  1900.— Hand- 
atlas  fiir  die  politische  und  gerichtliche  Verwaltung  in  der  Oesterr.-Ung.  Monarchie 
Vienna,  1901. 

Fromme's  Slontanistischer  Kalender  fiir  Oesterreicli-Uugarn  (1912).  34.  Jahrgang. 
Redigiert  von  Prof.  H.  Freilierrn  v.  Jiiptner-Johnstorff. 

3riinberg{Dv.  K.),  Die  handelspolitischen  Beziehungen  Oesterrcicli-UDgarns  zu  den 
Liindernan  der  uuteron  Douau.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Grumel  (J.),  Handelspolitil<  und  Ausgleich  in  Ocstcrrcicli-Ungarn.     Vienna,  1912. 

Gurtler,  Prival  Doc.  (Dr.  Alfred),  Die  Volkszjihlungen  Maria  Theresias  und  Josefs  IL 
1753-1790.     Innsbruck,  1909. 

Heiderlch  (H.),  and  Schilder  (S.),  Oesterreicli-Ungarn  als  wirtschaftsgeboit.  Vienna, 
1912. 

Hic/cnianJi  (A.  L.),  Die  geistige  und  niaterielle  Entwicklung  Oesterreich-Ungarns  ijn 
XIX.  Jahrh.  Wien,  1900.— Das  Verhaltnis  Oesterreiclis  zu  Ungarn.  Vienna,  1901.— Die 
Nationalitatenverhaltnisse  ira  Mannschaftsslande  der  k.u.k.  f:enicinsanien  Armee. 
Vienna,  1904.  — Geographisch-stali.stisclie  'I'aschenertla  von  Oesterreic)i-Ungarn. 

Jura8chek(Dv.  F.  v.),  Brachelli's  Staaten  Europas.     5.  Aufl.     Leipzig,  1904-06. 

Leger{h.),  Histoirede  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  4tli  ed.  Paris,  1895.  [Eng.  Trans,  of  1st  ed- 
by  Mrs.Birkbeck  Hill.  London,  1889.] 

Mayer (F.  M.),  Geschichte  der  osterreichissh-ungarischen  Monarchie.    Wien,  1S94. 

Ncisser  (Dr.  Karl),  Editor,  Chronik,  wolkswirtschaftliche  parlamcntarische  und 
politische.  der  Oesterreich-Uugarische  Monarcln'e.     1st  Year,  1912. 

Die  ost.-ung.  Monarchie.  in  Wort  und  Bild,  auf  Anregung  des  Kronprinzen  Rudolf. 
Wien,  1886-1902. 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische  Revue.    Redigirt von  J.  B.  Meyer.  Wien. 

Offermann,  Das  Verhaltnis  Ungarns  zu  Oesterreich     Wien,  1902. 

Phillitnorc  (L.).  In  tlie  Carpathians.     London,  1912. 

Plason  de  la  Woestyne  (R.  A.  de),  Recueil  de  traites  et  conventions  couclu.'s  par 
I'Autriche-Hongrie  avec  les  puissances  etrangeres.    Vienna,  1908. 

Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  conclus  par  I'Autriche-Honpric  avec  les  puissances 
etrangeres.  Par  Minist. — R.  Adolphe  de  Plason  de  la  Waestyne.  Nouvelle  suite.  Wien, 
C.  Fromme,  1909. 

Prochaska's  Neue  Ausgabe  der  Eisenbahnkartc  von  Oesterreisch-Ungarn,  1910. 

Schmid  (Dr.  F),  Das  Heeresrecht  der  osterr.  -ung.    Monarchie.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  1903. 

Schwickkdfcr  (F.),  Die  KohlenfOesterreich-Ungarnsu.  Preuss.-Schlesiens.  Vienna,  1901. 

Seton-Waison  (R.  W.  ,  The  Southern  Slav  Question  and  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy. 
London,  1911. 

Stefan  (E.),  1/4  Jahrhundert  Versicherungswesen  in  Osterreich-Uugarn.    Wien,  1903. 

Twardowski  (Dr.  J.  v.),  Statistische  Daten  iiber  Oesterreich  mit  einem  Anhange  tiber 
Ungarn.  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1902. — Ausgleichsrecht  und  Ausgleichspolitik.  Vienna, 
1907. 

Umlaiift(¥.),  Die  usterreichisch-ungarische  Monarchie.  3d.ed.    Vienna,  1896. 

Whitman  (Sidney),  The  Realm  of  the  Habsburgs.    8.    London,  1898. 

Wittmayer  (Dr.  L.),  Staats-und  volkerrechtliche  Riickblicke  auf  den  Ausgleirli.  Vienna, 
1908. 

Zeitschrift  fur  oesterreichische  Volkskunde.    Wien,  Gerold  &  Co. 

AUSTRIA. 
1,  Official  Publications. 

The  publications  of  the  Central  Departments  and  of  the  Administrations  of  the  various 
kingdoms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Reichsrath,  dealing  with  Agriculture  ;  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Labour,  (fee.  ;  National  Defence ;  Finance  and  Public  Debt ;  Worship  and 
Instruction  ;  Justice  and  Crime  ;  Mines  ;  Public  Works  ;  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 
Money,  Banks  &c. 

Oesterreichische  Statistik,  published  by  the  K.K.  Statistischen  Zentral  Komission 
in    Vienna.      New  Series,   1912. 

Soziale  Rundschau,  published  by  K.K.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  im  Handels- 
ministerium. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baker  (J.),  Austria  '•  Her  People  and  their  Homeland.     LoLdon,  1912. 
Barteeh  (A.),  Das  Osterreichischo  allgemeiue  Grundbuchsgesetz  in  seiner  iiraktisclun 
Auwendung.    Wien,  1902. 
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Bernicik  {Dr.  B.),  Die  oesterreicliischen  Verfassungsgesetze.    Vienna,  1911. 

Bienaime  (G.),  La  Diete  de  Galicie,  ses  tendances  autonomiques.     Paris,  1910 

Bourlier  (J .),  Les  Tcheques  et  la  Boheme  coutemporaine.     Paris,  1897. 

Ckarmatz  (Rich.),  Oesterreichs  innere  Geschichte,  1S48-1907.     Leipzig,  1909. 

CotnmendaiR.),  Mateiialen  zur  laudeskundlichen  Bibliographie  Oberbsterreiclis,  Linz, 
1891. 

Diencr  (P.),  and  others,  Ban  und  Bild  Oesterreichs.     Wien,  19C3 

Divis  (Dr.  J.),  Jahrbuch  des  hoheren  Unterrichtswesens  in  Oesterrtich,  Annual, 
Vienna. 

Dopoch  (X.),  Forschungen  zur  innern  Geschichte  Oesterreichs.     Innsbruck. 

jEnijjier  (Johaniiet;),  60  Jalire  auf  HabsburgsTrone.     2.    Bde.   Vienna,  1908. 

J^jij/ei,  Oesterreicli-Ungarn  im  Welthandel.     Vienna,  1902. 

Pontes  rerum  Austriararuni,  herausgegeben  von  d.  kaiserl.  Akadeniie  d.  Wissen- 
scbaften.     Wien,  1909.  A.  Hokler. 

Gumpdoiuicb  (L.),  Uas  oesterreichische  Staatsrecht.     Vienna,  1907. 

Haberer  (Dr.  L.)  uud  Zechner  (F.),  Handbuch  des  osterr.  Burgerrechtes.  Vienna,1905.' 

Hickmann  (A.  L.),  Verzeichnis  der  Oesterr.  Baumwollspinnereieu,  Webereieu, 
Druckereien,  etc.     Vienna,  1901. 

Hohenhruck(A.  v.),  Die  Vertheilung  der  Gesamtntflache  Osterreichs  zwischen  Gross-  und 
Kleingrundbesitz.     Vienna,  1900. 

Hoheiibrack  und  WieninQer,  Beitrage  zur  Darstellung  der  Wirthschaftsverhaltnisse  des 
Kleingrundbesitzes  im  Oesterreich.     Vienna,  1900. 

Hubc'r{A.),  Oestcrreichische  Reichsgeschichte.     Vienna,  1901. 

Inama-Sternegg  (K.  Th.  v.),  Die  personlichcn  Verhiiltnisse  der  Wiener  Armen.  Wien, 
1899. 

Jackson  (T.  G.),  Dalmatia,the  Quarnero  and  Istria.    3  vols.    London,  1893. 

Lcpszy  (fj.),  Cracow  :  the  royal  capital  of  Ancient  Poland.     London,  1912. 

Lopiiszanski  (Dr.  E  ),  Die  Volkswirtschaft  Osterreichs  1900-1904.     Vienna,  1904, 

Lntzoio  (Count),  Bohemia  :  an  Historical  Sketch.    London,  1896. 

Manz,  Tasclienausgabe  oesterreichi.scliev  Gesetze. 

iliauru;e(C.  E.),  Bohemia  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1620.  [In  '  Story  of  the  Nations' 
Series].     London,  1896. 

M'liier  (M.)  Geschichte  Oesterreichs.     Vienna,  1909. 

Mayrhofer's  Handbuch  fiir  den  polit.  Verwaltungsdieust.    Vienna,  1895-1901. 
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BELGIUM. 

(ROYAUME   DE    BELGIQUE.) 

Reigning  King. 

Albert,  born  April  8,  1875,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Philippe  de  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flanders  (died  November  17,  1905),  and  of  the 
late  Princess  Marie  de  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  (died  Nov.  27,  1912)  ; 
married  Oct.  2,  1900,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  de  Bavaria  ;  succeeded  his  uncle 
Leopold  IL,  Dec.  17,  1909. 

Children  of  the  Kivg.—{1)  Prince  Leopold,  born  Nov.  3,  1901.  (2)  Prince 
Charles,  born  Oct.  10,  1903.     (3)  Princess  Marie-Jose,  born  Aug.  4,  1906. 

Sisters  of  the  King.—{\)  Princess  Hcnrietle,  born  Nov.  30,  1870;  married 
Feb.  12,  1896,  to  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Vendome.  (2) 
Princess  Josephine,  born  Oct.  18,  1872  ;  married  May  28,  1904,  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollern. 

Aunt  of  the  King. — Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of  Leopold  II.;  born  June  7, 
1840  ;  married  July  27,  1857,  to  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  elected 
Emperor  of  Mexico  July  10,  1863  ;  widow  June  19,  1867. 

Daughters  of  the  late  King. — (1)  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Leopold  II. 
and  of  Marie  Henriette,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  born  Feb.  18,  1858  ;  married 
Feb.  4,  1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  Marriage  dissolved 
Jan.  15,  1906.  (2)  Princess  Stephanie,  daughter  of  Leopold  11.  and  of  Marie 
Henriette,  born  May  21,  1864  ;  married  to  Archduke  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  May  10,  1881,  ;  widow  January  30,  1889  ;  married 
March  22,  1900,  to  Elemer,  Count  of  Lonyay  de  Nagy  Lonya.  (3)  Princess 
Clementine,  daughter  of  Leopold  IL  and  of  Marie  Henriette,  born  July  30, 
1872,  married  to  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  Nov.  14,  1910. 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs,  and  the  Countess  of 
Flanders  has  a  dotation  of  50,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent  State 
in  1830,  having  from  1815  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  secession 
was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional  Government,  established 
in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which  broke  out  at  Brussels,  on  August 
25,  1830.  A  National  Congress  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
King  of  the  Belgians  on  June  4,  1831  ;  he  ascended  the  throne  July 
21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  signing  ot  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19, 
1839,  which  established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Belgium  is  'a  constitutional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The 
royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
By  marriage  without  the  King's  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession 
is   forfeited,   but   may  be   restored   by  the    King  with   the  consent  of  the 
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two  Chambers.  No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for  it.  The 
King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers.  In  default  of 
male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor  with  the  consent  of 
the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  regent 
during  the  minority. 

The  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for  eight  years,  partly  directly 
and  partly  indirectly.  Their  total  number  is  120,  of  whom  27  are  elected 
by  the  Provincial  Councils.  The  number  elected  directly  is  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  is 
proportioned  to  the  popiilation  of  each  province.  The  constituent  body 
is  similar  to  that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that 
the  minimum  age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years.  In  the  election 
of  members  both  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  directly, 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  of  parties  was  introduced  by  Law 
of  December  29,  1899.  In  1911-12  the  number  of  electors  for  the  Senate 
was  1,460,236,  of  whom  755,453  had  each  one  vote,  394,123  two  votes,  and 
310,660  three  votes.  Senators  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial 
councils,  two  for  each  province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants  ;  three  for 
each  with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000  ;  and  four  for  each  with  over 
1,000,000.  No  one,  during  two  years  preceding  the  election,  must  have  been 
a  member  of  the  council  appointing  him.  All  senators  must  be  at  least  forty 
years  of  age,  those  and  elected  directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200 
francs  in  direct  taxes,  or  own  immovable  j>roperty  in  Belgium  yielding 
an  income  of  12,000  francs.  In  provinces,  however,  where  the  number 
eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of  population, 
the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by  admission  of  the  most  highly 
taxed.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  failing  these,  Belgian  princes  of  the 
reigning  branch  of  the  Eoyal  Family  are  by  right  Senatois  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  but  have  no  voice  in  the  deliberations  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  all  elected  directly 
by  the  electoral  body.  Their  number  at  present,  186,  is  proportioned  to  the 
population,  and  cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  They  sit  for 
four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  except  that  after  a  dissolution 
a  general  election  takes  place.  Every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
domiciled  for  not  less  than  one  year  in  the  same  commune,  and  not  legally 
disqualified,  has  a  vote.  Every  citizen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  Avitli 
legitimate  issue,  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a 
a  supplementary  vote,  as  has  also  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
owning  immovable  property  to  the  cadastral  value  of  2,000  francs,  or  having 
a  corresponding  cadastral  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two  years 
has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds  either  directly  or 
through  the  Savings  Bank.  Two  supplementary  votes  are  given  to  citizens 
over  twenty- five  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  diploma  of  higher 
instruction,  or  a  certificate  of  higher  secondary  instruction,  or  who  fill  or 
have  filled  offices  or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice,  implying  at 
least  average  higher  instruction.  No  person  has  more  than  3  votes  ;  failure 
to  vote  is  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  law.  In  1911-12  the  number  of 
electors  for  the  Chamber  was  1,721,755,' of  whom  998,483  had  one  vote, 
404,786  two  votes,  and  318,486  three  votes.  Deputies  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each  deputy  has 
an  annual  indemiiity  of  4,000  francs  (160^.),  and  a  free  pass  all  the  year 
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over  Government  and   Companies'  railways  between  his  residence  and  the 
place  of  Session. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously 
or  separately.  In  the  latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within 
forty  days,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjourn- 
ment canuot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  consent 
of  the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the  contingent  for  the 
army  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Senate,  1912  : — Catholics,  70  ;  Liberals,  35  ;  Social  Democrats,  15.  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives,  1912  : — Catholics,  101  ;  Liberals,  44  ;  Social  Demo- 
crats, 39  ;  Christian  Socialist,  2. 

The  Executive  Government  consists  of  11  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers  : — 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War. — Ch.  dc  Broquevillc. 
Appointed  November  11,  1912. 

Minister  of  Science  and  Art. — P.  Poullet,  June  17,  1911. 

Minister  of  Interior. — Vax\\  Berry er.     Appointed  September  5,1910. 

Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Levie.     Appointed  June  17,  1911. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  1  Forks. — G.  Helleputte,  Appointed 
November  11,  1912. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  J.  Davignon.     Appointed  May  2,  1907. 

Minister  of  Justice. — H.  Carton  de  Wiart.     Appointed  June  17,  1911. 

Minister  of  the  Colonics. — J.  Renkin.     Appointed  October  30,  1908. 

Minister  of  Industry,  and  Labour. — M.  A.  Hubert.  Appointed  May  2, 
1907. 

Minister  of  Railways. — A.  Van  de  Vyvere.  Ajipointed  November  11, 
1912. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — P.  Segcrs.  Appointed 
November  11,  1912. 

Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 
'  Ministres  d'Etat,'  without  portfolio,  called  on  special  occasions  by  the 
sovereign. 

The  Ministry  of  Marine  was  created  in  November.  1912. 

Local  Government. 
Theprovincesandcommunes(2,629  in  1910)  of  Belgium  have  alargeamount 
of  autonomous  government.  The  piovincial  electors  are  the  same  as  those 
who  elect  the  senators  directly,  the  qualifications  of  the  communal  electors 
are  also  the  same,  except  that  these  must  have  been  domiciled  at  least  three 
years  in  the  commune,  and  a  supplementary  vote  is  given  to  owners  of  real 
property  yielding  an  income  of  at  least  150  francs.  No  one  has  more  than 
4  votes.  In  communes  with  over  20,000  inhabitants  there  are  councillors 
elected  directly,  by  single  vote,  by  citizens  enrolled  on  the  communal 
electoral  lists,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  to  the 
Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour  ;  half  the  councillors  are  appointed  by  the 
working-men  electors,  and  half  by  the  electors  who  are  industrial  heads 
(chefs  d'industrie).  In  communal  elections  vote  by  ballot  is  suppressed, 
except  when  there  is  a  single  mandate  to  be  conferred.  Candidates 
obtaining  an  absolute  majority  are  declared  elected ;  others  have  seats 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  "Proportional  Representation." 
In    the    year    1911-12    there    were    1,460,236    provincial,    and     1,320,074 
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commiiual  electors.  To  be  eligible  to  the  Provincial  or  Communal 
Council,  persons  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  the 
province  or  commune.  Half  the  Provincial  Council  is  renewed  every  four  years, 
and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each  year.  There  is  a  permanent  deputation  of  six 
members  elected,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Governor  of  the  province. 
All  provincial  and  communal  interests,  including  local  finances,  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Council,  as  far  as  they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general 
administration.  The  Communal  Councils  are  elected  for  eight  years,  half 
being  renewed  every  four  years.  In  each  commune  there  is  a  college  com- 
posed of  the  burgomaster,  president,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen, 
corresponding  almost  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  both  are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 

Area  and  Population 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,451  square  kilometres,  or  11,373  English  square 
miles.     The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  various  dates  :  — 


Census 
Years 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 

per  cent. 

per  annum 

Census 
Years 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

549,312 
624,227 
730,236 

Increase 

per  cent. 

per  annum 

1866 
1876 
1880 

4,827,833 
5,336,185 
5,520,009 

298,372 
508,352 
183,824 

•65 
1-05 

•85 

1890 
1900 
1910 

6,069,321 
6,693,548 

7,423,784 

•99 
1-03 
1-09 

Area  and  population  of  provinces 

: — 

Population 

Provinces 

Area : 
Eng.  gq.  miles 

Population  per 

Census 

Estimated 

sq.  mile,  1910 

Dec.  31,  1910 

Dec.  31,  1911 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,093 

968,677 

987,201 

884 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,469,677 

1,494,416 

1,158 

„,      ,          rWest 
Flanders    |j,^^^ 

1,249 

874,135 

878,417 

699 

1,158 

1,120,335 

1,125,814 

967 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,232,867 

1,239,712 

857 

Liege   . 

1,117 

888,341 

890,918 

798 

Limbourg     . 

931 

275,691 

279,170 

296 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

231,215 

231,314 

135 

Namur 

1,414 

326,846 

363,449 

231 

Total      . 

11,373 

7,423,784 

7,490,411 

652 

In  1910  there  were  3,680,790  males  and  3,742,994  females,  or  98  males  for 
every  100  females.  Of  the  population  in  1900  (exclusive  of  children  under  2 
years  of  age),  2,574,805  spoke  French  only,  2,822,005  Flemish  onl}',  28,314 
German  only,  801,587  French  and  Flemish,  66,447  French  and  German,  7,238 
Flemish  and  German,  and  42,889  spoke  all  three  languages.  Civil  condition 
of  the  population  in  1900  : — 


—                           Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed       1    Divorced 

Males    .         .             2,047,607 
Females         .             1,968,383 

1,146,774 
1,143,483 

127,014            3,439 
252,202      ;      4,646 
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In  1900  there  were  206,061  foreigners  (99,119  males  and  106,942  females) 
in  Belgium.  Of  these  63,923  were  Dutch,  56,576  French,  53,578  German, 
10,417  Luxembourgeoi-s  5,748  British,  3,543  Italian,  2,991  Austro-Hungarian, 
2,351  Russian,  2,231  Swiss,  and  4,523  of  other  nationalities. 

Returns  for  1900  according  to  occupation,  a  certain  number  being  tabulated 
under  more  than  one  head  : — 


Males 

Females 

17,839 

45,699 

14,895 
244,290 
136,900 
169,698 
354,064 

983,385 
2,420,485 

3,403,870 

Total 

Mining  and  metal  industries     . 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable 

products 

Industries    connected    with   animal 

products       ..... 
Mixed  industries       .... 
Commerce         ..... 
Professions  and  official  occupations   . 
Various  occupations  and  independent 

Total 

Without  profession  .... 

Grand  total 

367,436 

260,551 

43,178 
378,363 
248,336 
546,860 
472,039 

2,316,763 
1,201,762 

3,518,525 

385,275 

306,250 

58,073 
622,653 
385,236 
7  J  6,558 
826,103 

3,300,148 
3,622,247 

6,922,395 

The  number  employed  in  agriculture,  gardening,  &c.,  is  put  at  449,902 
(341,633  men  and  108,249  women). 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  :— 


Total 

Illegiti- 

Illegiti- 

Surplus of 

Year 

Living 

Still-born 

mate 

mate  per 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births  over 

Births 

(Living) 

100  Births 

6-41 

Deaths 

1906 

186,271 

8,504 

11,933 

118,884 

58,388      67,387 

1907 

185,138 

8,311 

12,004 

6-48 

115,347 

58,660 

69,791 

1908 

183,834 

8,563 

11,325 

6-16 

121,964 

57,564 

61,870 

1909 

176,431 

8,269 

10,832 

6-15 

117,571 

57,126 

58.860 

1910 

176,413 

8,008 

10,837 

6-14 

112,826 

58,776 

63,587 

Divorces  :  1906,  618  ;  1907,  841  ;  1908,  892  ;   1909,  1,039  ;  1910,  1,089. 
The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration  : — 


1906 

37,382 
32,858 

1907 

190S 

38,155 
32,294 

+  5,861 

1900 

39,488 
39,190 

+  4,298 

1910 

Immigration  . 
Emigration     . 

38,921 
32,350 

+  6,^1 

44,950 
38,854 

Excess  of  immigration     . 

+  4,524 

+  6,096 
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32,444 
42,638 
34,881 
35,272 
27,904 
28,891 


The  most  important  towns,  December  31,  1911  : — 
Brussels  and  j  Verviers         .   46,485   '  Namur  . 

suburbs  1     .         .   646,400  |  Bruges  .         .   53,484    |  Ostend  . 
Antwerp  (Anvers)  .  308,618  [  Louvain         .   42,307      St.  Nicolas 
Liege      .         .         ,   167,676  [  Seraing.         .   41,389    |  Alost      . 
Ghent  (Gand)         .   166,719  i  Tournai  37,108    !  Mons     . 

Mechlin  (Malines) .     59,191  i  Courtrai         .   35,872    i  Charleroy 
1  The  suburbs  comprise  8  distinct  communes. 

Religion. 

Of  the  inhabitants  professing  a  religion  the  majority  is  Roman  Catholic. 
But  no  inquisition  on  the  profession  or  faith  is  now  made  at  the  censuses, 
and  therefore,  the  last  available  figures,  those  of  1891,  are  the  only  clue  to 
the  numbers  of  the  three  dominant  faiths.  According  to  these  there  were  :— 
Protestants  and  Anglicans  27,900  ;  Jews,  13,200.  There  are,  however, 
statistics  concerning  the  clergy,  and  according  to  these  there  were  in  1912  :  — 
Roman  Catholic  higher  clergy  85  ;  inferior  clergy,  5,635  ;  Protestant  pastors, 
33  ;  Jews  (rabbis  and  ministers)  14.  The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches.  There 
is  full  religious  liberty,  and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all 
denominations  is  paid  from  the  national  treasury  ;  this  amounted,  in  1912, 
to  7,269,600  francs  to  Roman  Catholics  ;  107,000  francs  to  Protestants  ;  and 
29,200  francs  to  Jews  ;  subsidies  for  buildings  devoted  to  Protestant  and 
Jewish  religious  services,  10,000  francs.     There  are  few  endowments. 

In  1910,  there  were  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses,  190  deaneries,  6,443 
Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  6  large  and  11  small  seminaries.  In  1900 
there  were  2,474  convents,  of  which,  291,  with  6,237  inmates,  were  for  men, 
and  2,183,  with  31,668  inmates,  for  women. 

The  Protestant  (Evangelical)  Church  is  under  a  synod. 

Instruction. 

Of  the  four  univei-sities,  Ghent  and  Liege  are  State,  Brusselsand  Louvain  free. 


Universities 
1910-11 


Total 


Brussels 
Ghent 
Liege 
Louvain 

Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special  technical  schools,  2,694 
students  in  1910-11.  There  are  6  commercial  high  schools  ;  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  716  students  in  1910  ;  83  schools  of 
design,  17,108  students  ;  royal  conservatoires  and  other  schools  of  music, 
20,920  students  in  1910.     Public  schools,   1910  :— 


— 

No. 

Pupils 

— 

No. 

Pupils 

Royal          Athe- 

Middle-class 

naeums         and  i 

normal   schools 

4 

188 

colleges    . 

36 

7,775  ; 

Primary    normal 

Mid  die-class 

j 

s'chools     . 

54 

4,729 

schools  (male) . 

90 

18,572  ! 

Primary  schools . 

7,525 

929,347 

Middle-class 

! 

Infant          , , 

3,112 

271,237 

schools  (female) 

44 

9,167 

Adult          ,, 

4,722 

240,019 

664 
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There  are  many  private  or  free  schools — infant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care ;  besides,  1908-09  83  communal 
industrial  schools,  24,372  pupils,  71  communal  and  195  free  professional  and 
commercial  schools,  26,083  pupils. 

Each  commune  must  have  at  least  one  primary  school.  The  cost  of 
primary  instruction  devolves  on  the  communes,  with  subsidies  from  the 
State  and  provinces.  The  total  sum  spent  on  elementary  education  in  1909 
was  54,312,000  francs. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  seven  years  who  could  not  read  or 
write  at  the  census  of  1900  was  22  "1  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  28*8  per  cent.  ;  in 
1880,  33-2  per  cent.  In  1911  of  the  65,424  young  men  called  out  for 
military  service,  5,066,  or  7 '74  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in 
1890  the  corresponding  percentage  was  15*92. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation,,  three 
Courts  of  Appeal,  and  Assize  Courts  for  criminal  cases.  There  are  26  judicial 
districts,  each  with  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each  of  the  222  cantons  is  a 
justice  and  judge  of  the  peace.  There  are,  besides,  various  special 
tribunals.  There  is  trial  by  jury.  The  Gendarmerie  (3,353)  and  the  Garde 
Civique  (46,563)  are  used  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 


Criminals  sentenced  : — 

- 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Assize  Courts     . 
Correctional 
Tribunals 

97 
43,110 

88 
46,806 

72 
47,194 

60 
45,718 

92 
44,712 

65 
47,913 

The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons  were  : — 


Central  prisons 
Secondary  ,, 
Reformatories^ 


1905 

1906 

1907 

753 

3,648 
1       184 

746 

4,009 

190 

745 
4,189     i 
168     ' 

1908 


1909 


734 

4,175 
142 


1910 


738     I        740 

4,165  3,633 

144  136 


1  The  figures  show  only  the  number  of  children  in  the  correctional  branch  of  the 
State  charity  schools  annexed  to  the  Ghent  central  prison. 


Pauperism. 

There  are  numerous  private  charitable  associations,  but  the  only  public 
charity  institutions  are  refuges,  depots  de  mendiciti,  hospitals,  and  the 
bureaux  de  hienfaisance,  under  the  Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces 
contribute  to  maintain  certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  almshouses, 
and  asylums.  The  communes  must  furnish  assistance  to  their  paupers. 
The  charity  institutions  received  in  donations  and  legacies  4,450,647 
francs  in  1910  ;  Outdoor  relief  is  provided  under  certain  conditions. 
Statistics  of  d^pdts  de  mendiciU  for  the  reception  of  beggars  and  vagabonds 
(adults) : — 
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Year 


1907 
1908 


Total 

Entries 

4,469 
4,635 


Mean 
Population 

5,127 
5,421 


Year 


Total 

Entries 


Mean 
Population 


1909 
1910 


4,751 
4,597 


5,724 
5,676 


State  Finance. 

Ke venue  and  expenditure  in  thousands  of  francs  :— 


Revenue 


Years 


Ordinary 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


l.OOOfr. 
616,986 
645,107 
682,487 
686,194 
703,883 


Extra- 
ordinary 

l.OOOfr. 

82,434 
150,109 
132,918 

47,436 


Total 


l.OOOfr. 
699,420 
795,216 
815,405 
733,630 


Expenditure 


Ordinary 


l.OOOfr. 
613,021 
634,450 
672,954 
664,553 
703,445 


Special 

l,000fr. 
157,430 
151,747 
156,502 
121,761 


Total 


l.OOOfr. 
770,451 
786,197 
829,456 
786,114 


Heads  of  the  proposed  budget  for  1913  :  — 


Revenue 


Property  taxes 

Personal  taxes 

Trade  licences 

Mines     •        .        .        • 

Customs 

Excise    .... 

Various  receipts   . 

Registration,  &c.  . 

Succession     . 

Stamps  . 

Fines,  &c. 

Rivers,  Canals,  &c. 

Railways 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

Post  office     . 

Steam  boats  . 

Domains,  forests,  &c.  . 

Various       x^ro^ts       (Bank 

Moniteur,  &c.)  . 
Repayments  . 

Total 


Francs 

30,000,000 

26,862,000 

17,500,000 

680,000 

67,270,650 

87,396,500 

1,652,500 

44,000,000 

28,000,000 

11,500,000 

2,853,000 

4,280,000 

347.500,000 

21,260,000 

26,273,250 

2,208,000 

5,195,000 

24,079,625 
9,144,124 


Expenditure 


Public  debt  . 
Civil  list,  dotations  . 
Ministries : 
Justice 

Foreign  Affairs . 
Interior 

Sciences  and  Arts  . 
Industry  and  Labour 
Railways,     Posts,     Tele 

graphs    ... 
War  and  Gendarmerie 
Finance 


757,654,649 
(30,306,185?.) 


Public    works 
culture     . 
Colonies     . 
Repayments,  &c. 


Total 


and   Asri 


Francs 


209,371,718 
5,586,550 

31,862,733 

4,970,486 

7,830,305 

42,199,849 

27,345,500 

284,256,863 
81,497,265 
25,237,150 

31,128,207 
1,421.483 
2,826,000 


755,540,109 
(30,221, 604^) 


National  liabilities  on  January  1,  1912  :  — 

Share  of  the  Netherlands  debt  at  2^  per  cent. 
Loans  at  3  per  cent.  .... 

Total  . 


Francs 
219,959,632 

3,514,394,406 


3,734,354,038 

(148,188,652Z.) 

Almost- the' 'entire  debt  was  raised  for  and  devoted  to  works  of  public 
utility.     There  is  a  sinking  fund  for  all  descriptions  of  the  debt,  except  the 
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2^   per   cent,    old  deht.    The  debt  charge  amonnted  to  125,954,858  francs 
(4,998,208Z.)in  1912. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  498  francs  per  head,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  about  16|  francs  per  head  ;  but  the  interest  is  more  than  covered  by 
the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The  total  exports  of  home  produce  in  1911 
were  478  francs  per  head. 

Local  Finance. 

In  1909  the  total  revenue  for  all  the  provinces  was  31,566,253  francs, 
expenditure  26,872,836  francs  ;  provincial  debts,  1910,  35,563,988  francs. 

Defence. 

Maritime  frontier,  42  miles  ;  Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  268  miles  ; 
German  frontier,  in  the  east,  60  miles  ;  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  miles  ;  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles.  The  chief  military 
arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  the  fortifications  of  which,  designed  to 
shelter  the  whole  army  in  case  of  need,  are  now  being  remodelled  at  enormous 
cost.  There  are  also  fortifications  at  Liege,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Meuse, 
where  there  is  a  strong  line  of  defence. 

The  Belgian  army  was  till  recently  recruited  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment 
and  partly  by  conscription  of  the  old  type  with  many  exemptions,  but  in  De- 
cember, 1909,  a  law  was  passed  substituting  "personal  service  "for  conscription 
with  substitution,  and  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  exemptions.  Voluntary 
enlistment  is  retained  (for  those  who  desire  to  make  the  army  a  profession), 
first  engagements  being  for  5,  4,  or  three  years,  according  to  whether  the 
recruit  is  16,  17,  18,  or  over  18  on  enlistment.  The  young  men  of  the  contingent 
(compulsory  recruits  serve  for  1  year  and  8  mouths  in  the  infantry,  1  year 
and  10  months  in  the  garrison  artillery  and  engineers,  2  years  and  4  months 
in  the  field  artillery,  and  3  years  in  the  cavalry.  These  terms  will  however 
be  reduced,  after  1912,  to  15  months  in  the  case  of  the  infantry,  engineers, 
and  garrison  artillerj'",  1  year  and  nine  months  in  the  case  of  the  field 
artillery,  and  2  years  in  the  cavalry. 

The  total  length  of  service  is  8  years  in  the  first  line,  or  "active  army," 
and  5  years  in  the  second  line,  or  reserve  forces.  The  first  line  reservists 
will  be  liable  to  be  called  up  for  training  for  4,  6,  or  8  weeks,  according  to 
the  arm  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  years  of  service,  and 
the  training  period  may  be  divided  between  the  two  years. 

The  authorised  peace  strength  of  the  Belgian  army  is  42,800  (exclusive  of 
oflttcers),  and  the  number  of  men  available  in  war,  including  depots,  should  be 
about  180,000  ;  but  the  actual  peace  strength  in  1910  was  only  about 
41,000. 

The  field  army  consists  of  4  divisions,  and  2  cavalry  divisions.  The  former 
are  composed  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  (each  consisting  of  two  regiments  of 
4  battalions),  a  brigade  of  artillery  (12  field  batteries  of  4  guns  each),  a  batta- 
lion of  carabineers,  a  company  of  cyclists,  a  squadron  of  gendarmes,  a  company 
of  engineers,  &c.  The  strength  of  a  division  is  about  22,000  combatants. 
The  cavalry  divisions  each  contain  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  and  2  batteries 
of  horse  artillery.  Strength  about  4,000  combatants.  The  total  strength 
of  the  field  army  should  be  close  on  100,000  men,  leaving  80,000  for  the 
fortresses  and  fortified  positions,  depots  included. 

The  Gendarmerie  is  a  semi-military  corps  of  about  3,500  of  all  ranks, 
nearly  half  of  them  mounted.  It  furnishes  a  squadron  to  each  field 
division  as  divisional  cavalry. 

There  is  also  a  Garde  Civique  of  46,563  officers  and  men,  organised  on 
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a  military  basis,  and  possessing  a  large  reserve.  In  time  of  war  it  would  be 
emplo3''ed  on  tin;  lines  of  commnnication,  and  would  assist  in  garrisoning 
the  fortresses. 

The  Belgian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle.  The  field  artillery 
has  the  shielded  Krupp  q. -f.  gun,  calibre  7  "5  cm. 

Peace  establishment  of  the  army  in  1912,  by  arms  of  the  service  : — 


Officers 


Administration 

Staffs  . 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Train  . 

Medical  and  other  Services 


272 
118 
1,745 
304 
636 
1G4 
29 
275 


Total 


,543 


Men 


Horses 


485 

25,070 
5,362 
8,316 
1,548 
290 
2,010 


21 
234 

272 

5,530 

3,607 

49 

331 

64 


43,031 


10,108 


The  military  budget  of  Belgium  in  1912  (eftective  services  only)  amounted 
to  2,594,000/. 

The  army  estimates  for  1913  amounted  to  81,497,265  francs  (3,259, 890Z.) 
A  portion  of  the  total  is  assigned  for  aviation  purposes.  Belgium  has 
no  navy. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  each  province  there  is  an  official  Agricultural  Commission,  delegates 
from  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme  council  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area,  2,945,589  hectares,  1,736,174  are  under  cultivation, 
521,495  under  forest,  190,444  fallow  or  uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes, 
rivers,  &c. 

The  following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops  for  three  years  : — 


Crop 


Acreage 


Produce  in  cwts. 


1909 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Potatoes. 

B^et  (sugar) 

Tobacco . 


389,680 
87,448 
618,058 
636,  V  29 
346,203 
144.344 
9,445 


1910 

1911 

380,380 

377,910 

79,040 

85,215 

617,500 

605,150  ! 

629,850 

629,850 

469,300 

— 

163,267 

147,466 

14,326 

9,880 

1909 


7,821,111 

1,959,807 

12,348.300 

11,573,731 

2,419,«4S  1 

1,564,118  1 

173,831 


1910 


6,667,100 

1,605,771 

11,561,161 

11,030,679 

2,804,1961 

1,944,6-271 

211,751 


1911 


7,828,136 

1,968,841 

11,812,062 

11,541,482 

1,452,279  J 
196,786 


1  Tons. 


The  average  value  of  the  total  products  of  the  forests  is  about  21,653,482 
francs. 

On  December  31,  1909,  there  were  255,229  horses,  1,856,833  horned  cattle, 
and  1,116,500  pigs. 
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II.    Mining  and  Metals  and  other  Industries. 

There  is  a  special  department  of  Industry  and  Labour.  There  are  a 
Superior  Council  of  Industry,  a  Council  of  Mines,  and  a  Council  of  specialists 
for  advising  the  State  as  to  the  interests  of  various  industries. 

Of  the  more  important  industries  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
artificial  silk,  motor  cars,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lace  (particularly  hand-made 
lace),  Imen,  and  gloves. 

1,522  quarries  in  1910,  workmen  35,711,  value  of  products  66,418,720 
francs  ;  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  364  ;  iron  ore  produced  in  1900 
247,890  tons,  valued  at  1,320,100  francs  ;  in  1910,  122,960  tons,  valued  at 
566,950  francs.  Coal  mines  in  1910,  217,  of  which  133  were  worked  ;  work- 
people, 1910,  143,701  ;  1911,  142,580.     Production  of  coal  :— 


190G 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Tons  (1000)   . 
Value  in  1000  frs.  I  353 


23,569  ;  23,705   23,558   23,517   2.3,916 
;5.3,472  I  399,657  308,579  337,906  '  348,877 


1911 


2.3,125 


Iron  ore,  from  Luxemburg,  was  imported  to  the  value  of  9,043,809  francs 
in  1909  ;  9,224,891  francs  in  1910  ;  8,231,724  francs  in  1911. 
Pig  and  manufactured  iron  produced  : — 


1900 

1,363,075 
97,409 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Pig  iron 
Tons 
Value  (1,000  fr.) 

1,378,290 
104,116 

1,270,050 
85,883 

1,616,370 
100,582 

1,852,090 
120,761 

Manufactured  iron 
Tons 
1,000  fr.    . 

358,250 
5.3,303 

358,500 
57,708 

306,650 

41,584 

316,990 
45,653 

299,500 
39,494 

Steel  ingots 
Tons 
1,000  fr.    . 

1,395,140 
133,110 

1,466,715 
150,562 

1,198,000 
107,095 

1,580,350 
128,950 

1,892,160 
161,606 

Steel  rails,  &c. 
Tons 
1,000  fr.   . 

1,164,745 
169,046 

1,216,690      989,400 

192,964!    137,835 

1 

1,264,650 
157,457 

1,334,550 
192,220 

In  1911,  2,106,120  metric  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced,  and  in  1912, 
2,344,910  tons. 

In  1910  there  were  16  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  2  unemployed  ;  40 
blast  furnaces  active  and  6  inactive;  number  of  workmen,  4,214.  For 
manufacture  of  iron,  1910,  36  works  active  ;  135  puddling  furnaces  ; 
workmen,  10,155;  steel  works,  25  active,  3  inactive;  Martin  and  other 
furnaces,  27;  Bessemer  converters,  70;  workmen,  16,877;  zinc  produced, 
1911,  198,230  tons,  value  119,668,000  francs;  workmen,  7,999;  lead, 
13,464,000  francs;    silver  from  lead,  27,754,000  francs  ;   workmen,  1,818. 

In  1910  there  were  92  sugar  manufactories,  produce  271,282  tons  of  raw 
sugar;  22  refineries,  output  114,538  tons;  125  distilleries,  output  71,087 
kilolitres  of  alcohol  at  50°  G.-L. 

In  1910  690  fishing  vessels  caught  fish  to  the  value  of  6,541,199  francs. 
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Commerce. 

General  Commerce. 
Imports 


1910 
1911 
191U 


& 

170,598,410 
lS0,a38,920 
17J,  283,000 


Exports 


& 
136,297,120 
143,224,000 
149,520,000 


General  imports,  1911,  by  sea,  3,261,700,000  francs,  by  land,  railway,  canals 
and  rivers,  3,544,700,000  francs  ;  expoi'ts,  by  sea,  2,551,500,000  fraucs,  by 
land,  railway,  canals  and  rivers,  3,327,800,000. 

Imports  for  home  consumption,  exports  of  Belgian  origin,  and  transit 
trade,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


1905 


1900 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Imports 
Exports 
Transit 


Million  frs 

3,068-3 
2,333-6 
1,922-2 


Million  frs  Million  frs  Million  frs  Million  frs  Million  frs  Million  frs 


3,454-0 
2,793-8 
•2,268-8 


3,773-6 
2,848-1 
2,348-0 


3,327-4 
2,506-4 
2,021-0 


3,704-3 
2,809-7 
2,290-3 


4,265-0 
3,407-4 

2,287-2 


4,508- 

3,580-3 

2,298-9 


Thecustomsreceiptsamounted,  in  1906,  to  56,287,949  francs;  in  1907,  57,788,044  ;  inlQOSj 
57,326,938;  in  1909,  60,990.545;  in  1910,  67,376,434;  in  1911,  65,425,120  (2,617,004?.)  The 
commercial  treaty  of  1862  provided  for  the  "  mostfavourednation"  treatment  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium.  This  treaty  terminated  in  1878,  but  since  then  the  system  m  force 
under  the  treaty  has  been  continued  by  an  arrangement  terminable  after  3  months'notice. 
The  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  means  of  a  taritt'  on  imported  goods  is  very 
small,  and  wheu  compared  with  the  value  of  the  entire  imports  it  will  be  found  that 
the  average  duty  charged  in  relation  to  the  entire  imports  amounts  to  less  than  1"5  per 
cent.  The  customs  tariff  is  intended  more  as  a  protection  to  home  industries  than  as 
a  means  of  revenue  in-oduction. 

Leading  articles  of  special  commerce  in  year  1911  :— 


Imports 


Exports 


Wool     .... 
Wheat  .... 
Minerals  (unclassified) 
Silver  (coined) 
Rubber  (raw) 
Hides    .... 
Flax      .... 
Coal      .... 
Diamonds,  cut  and  uncut 
Cotton  .... 
Maize    .... 
Building  wood  (other  than 

oak  and  walnut) 
Linseed 

Coffee,  unroasted 
Nitrate  of  soda  . 
Barley  .... 
Oil  cakes 
Chemical  products 
Colza  and  turnip  secils 
Petroleum  ... 
Iron  ore  ... 
Machinery  ... 
Greases     (except    oleoniar 

garine) 
Dyes  and  colours 
Tons,  lentils,  &c.  . 


15,300,720 
17,850,560 
7,860,900 
5,207,160 
4,652,760 
6,259,080 
3,888.320 
4,630,400 
3,934,240 
5,820,840 
4,057,760 

3,276,840 
3,776,520 
2,901,600 
3,041,120 
3.018,360 
2^210,040 
1.718,800 
1,346,360 
1,524,840 
1,809,800 
1,585,880 

1,951,320 
1,412,440 

1,1:^9,520 


Wool 

Rubber        .... 

Wheat 

Flax 

Rail  and  tram  cars     . 
Diamonds,  rough  and  cut 
Flax  and  other  yarns 

Zinc 

Hides 

Coal 

Iron  and  steel    bars    and 

sheets  (unclassified) 
Iron  and  steel    . 
Minerals  (unclassified) 
Dyes  and  colours 
Linseed 

Cotton  tissues   . 
Machinery  .... 
Horses         .... 
Flax  yarns  (carded)  . 
Chemical  products 
Window  glass     . 
Greases   (except   oleomar- 
'  garine)     .... 

Paper  

Indigo         .... 
Maize 


13,869,760 
3,813,360 
4,935,120 
4,377,480 
4,625,800 
3,961,960 
4,087,760 
4,453,360 
4,184,320 
3,267,120. 

2,873,120 
3,-232,S0O 
2,595,400 
1,537,200 
2,543,800 
2,986,960 
1,868,360 
1,521,000 
1,457,120 
1,492,680 
1,473,560 

1,484,440 
1,399,120 
1,428,840 
1,39-2,880 
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Special  trade  countries 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1000  francs 

1000  francs 

1000  francs 

1 000  francs 

France     . 

747,164 

738,468 

669,146 

695,063 

United  States  . 

231,186 

341,423 

117,145 

113,982 

Gt.  Britain  &  Ireland 

516,829 

436,220  1 

457,649 

498,187 

Netherlands     . 

293,461 

298,217 

328,335 

352,346 

Germany 

576,090 

602,393 

881,435 

959,331 

British  India  . 

188,351 

267,614 

31,973 

34,967 

Russia 

364,053 

318,136 

67,015 

66,904 

Rumania 

204,625 

245,239 

17,437 

24,283 

Argentine  Republic . 

278,110 

272,328 

128,561 

83,661 

Sweden    . 

33,415 

41,464 

12,498 

12,739 

Norway  . 

35,902 

30,528 

13,458 

15,785 

Brazil 

32,039 

37,916 

59,460 

52,909 

Italy        . 

37,550 

41,412 

72,418 

66,675 

China 

25,807 

25,117 

44,187 

48,978 

Australia 

210,807 

192,199 

22,955 

27,689 

Spain 

48,661 

54,422 

39,154 

47,671 

Chile 

63,051 

80,595 

14,753 

20,877 

Egypt      . 

4,206 

8,150 

22,011 

24,503 

Switzerland 

14,829 

14,620 

44,737 

51,598 

Belgian  Congo 

79,067 

57,675 

23,970 

26,552 

Austria-Hungary 

15,404 

12,568 

35,107 

38,626 

1  Diamonds  are  not  included  in  the  1911  figures  for  Great  Britain.     Hence  apparent  falling 
off  as  compared  with  figures  for  previous  years. 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgian  ports,  and  exports 
of  British  produce  to  Belgian  ports  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  were  in  the 
years  mentioned :  — 


Imports 

1910 

1911 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cottons 

1,136,528 

1,220,920 

Cottons  . 

1,420,222 

1,255,281 

Woollen  Yarn    . 

1,376,871 

1,342,226 

Woollens 

631,925 

708,548 

Silks 

169.901 

163,098 

Machinery 

1,000,245 

968,725 

I  vox- J' 

172,873 

171,776 

Ships 

88,026 

176,761 

Gloves 

278,986 

2.54.061     1 

Hoises    . 

390,873 

456,981 

Flax   . 

1,183,858 

1,053,964     1 

Iron 

810,378 

785,027 

Zinc  . 

1,042,900 

1,215,411     1 

Coal 

083.077 

754,425 

Linen 

639  711 

769,907     ! 

The  total  trade  between  England  and  Belgium  for  5  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1909 


1908 


Imports  from  Belgium  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Belgium  from  U.K. 


£  £ 

16,241,919  17.672,418 

9,571,377   10,606,995 


1910 


£ 
19,195,974 
10,886,704 


1911 


1912 


£        I  £ 

20,825,720   -jS. 634, 000 
11,373,409   12,246,000 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Merchant  marine,  December  31  : — 


1907          1         1908                  1909        I         1910         1         1911 

No. 

Tons    j  No.   Tons     ]  No.j    Tons      No. 

Tons      No. 

Tons 

Sailing  Vessels 
Steamers 

3 
74 

964   1     4 
119,223      84 

3,038 
149,287 

4  1     3,183       5        3,402        8 

97  '184,261     99    187,730      93 

i                         1 

5,905 
160,515 

Total 

77 

120,187   ,  88 

152,325  '101    187,444    104  jl91,132    101 

166,420 

The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown  as  follows 


Vessels 


1907 


1908 


1909 


No. 


Tons 


No.       Tons        No.       Tons 


1910 


1911 


No. 


Tons       No.  '     Tons 


»  COOCIO- 

Entered '10,800  13,465,447  10,256  13,409,331  10,539  14,283,345  10,943  15,101.171  ll,10'o  15,907,359 
Cleared  |10,325{l3,493,769|lO,268  13,441,09310,519, 14, 274,01440,929;i5,074,06l{ll,122,15,896,915 


Total . '20,631, 26,959,216'20,524'26,850,424  21,058 


2S,557,359;21,872!30,175,232'22,228;31,804,274 


The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1911  were  as  follows  :- 


Nationality 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

1,959 
5,155 
1,728 

Tonnage 

Belgian 
British 
German 

1,959 
5,160 
1,725 

2,074,930 
7,024,959 
4,042,578 

2,060,649 
6,991,793 

4,048,815 

Internal  Communications. 

The  total  length  of  the  roads  in  Belgium  (1911)  was  as  follows: — 
State  roads,  5,072  miles  ;  provincial  roads,  987  miles  ;  conceded  roads,  140 
miles;  by-roads,  19,347  miles  ;  total,  25,446  miles.  The  majority  of  the 
roads  are  paved  with  stone. 

The  total  length  of  n  ivigable  waterways  (rivers  and  canals)  in  1911  was 
1,238  miles. 

The  length  of  railways  (1911) :—  State  lines,  2,697  miles  ;  private  lines, 
218  miles;  light  railways,  2,420  miles;  total,  5,335  miles.  Under  con- 
struction, 464  miles. 

Passengers  conveyed  by  State  railways  in  1911,  180,840,189,  by  com- 
panies 18,049,557.  Gross  receipts  1911  for  the  State  313,872,749  francs; 
for  companies  33,909,926  francs  ;  expenses  for  the  State  210,645,039  francs  ; 
for  the  companies  14,151,463  francs.  The  first  cost  of  State  railways  to 
end  of  1911,  2,824,458,916  francs;  net  receipts  2,854,876,425  francs; 
financial  charges  2,790,909,215  francs. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  in  four  years  was  as  follows  :  — 


1908 


1909 


Private  letters  . 
Official  letters  . 
Post- cards 
Printed  matter . 

Newspapers 


182,546,179 
35,194,749 
105,056,568 
207,562,321 
155,721,476 


193,620,497 
35,473,873 
112,601,424 
220,865,628 
160,521,278 


1910 


1911 


208,696,675 
36,091,149 
119,736,212 
246,988,121 
171,964,993 


218,176,673 
37,392,456 
123,255,448 
261,797,474 
180,198,608 
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On  December  31,  1911,  there  were  1,658  post  offices  iii  Belgium.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1911  amounted  to  40,774,771  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  to  22,182,110  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  22, 084, 097(^)  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1911.  In  1911  the  total  length  of  public  telegraph 
lines  was  4,774  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  25,834  miles,  exclusive  of  rail- 
ways and  canal  telegraphs.  There  were  in  1911,  1,659  telegraph  offices. 
Receipts  in  1911  (telegraphs  and  telephones),  19,252,911  francs  ,  expenses 
(telegraphs  and  telephones),  16,074,469  francs. 

In  1911  there  were  248  urban  telephone  systems  with  144,835  miles  of 
wire,  and  the  inter-urban  systems  had  18,290  miles  of  wire  ;  total  number  of 
conversations  121,951,280  in  1911. 

Money  and  Credit. 

No  gold  has  been  minted  since  1882,  and  no  silver  5 -franc  pieces  since 
1876. 

The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium  is  the  National  Bank,  instituted  1850. 
By  law  of  March  26,  1900,  its  constitution  was  modified,  and  its  duration  ex- 
tended to  January  1,  1929.  Its  capital  and  reserve  amounted  in  1911  to 
89,622,440  francs.  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State,  and  is  authorised  to  carry 
on  the  usual  banking  operations.     Its  situation  in  1911,  was  :  — 

1000  francs. 
Cash  on  hand 246,707 


Note  circulation     ..... 
Accounts  current,  creditors     . 
Portfolio  (commercial)    . 
Advances  on  public  funds 

There   are   joint-stock    and    private    banks, 
credit  unions,   and  popular    banks 
savings-banks : — 


also 


969,763 

133,541 

745,832 

90,914 

agricultural    banks, 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  State 


Year    '  Offices  '  Depositors 


1906 
1907 
190S 


1,089 
1,127 
1,1(30 


2.419,710 
i',528,207 
2,(>24.901 


Amount  of 
Deposits  at 
end  of  year 

Francs 

812,092,923 

843,731,385 
SSii/J""  0,741 


Year 


1909 
1910 
I'lll 


Offices       Depositors 


Amount  of 
Deposits  at 
end  of  year 


I  }       Francs 

1,206  2,710,112  I    920,145,054 

1,217  2,808,549  !    964,668,844 

1,266  2,901,793  1,007,933,463 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Franc Par  value  25*22^  to  £1  sterling 

Belgium  belongs  to  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Aveights  and  measures  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Belgium  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Count  de  Lalaing  ;  appointed  ]\lay  30,  1903. 
Councillor  of  Legation. — K.  de  Prelle  de  la  Niej»pc. 
First  Secretary  of  Legation. — G.  de  Kamaix. 
Consul- General  in  London. — M.  E.  Pollet. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns  : — 
Aberdeen,  Ardbroath,  Belfast,  Berwick,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol, 
Oardift",  Cowes,  Dartmouth,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth 

(1)  luclmliu^  13,379,95U^tclcgnuus  sent  inutile  admini.slralion  oftlic  railway  .syslcni. 
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Glasgow,  Goole,  Grimsby,  Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Leitli,  Leeds, 
Lerwick,  Limerick,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Milford- 
Haven,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Queenstown,  Ramsgate,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Sunderland,  Swansea,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places. 

2,  Of  Great  Britain  in  Belgium. 

E7ivoy  and  Minister.— Hon.  Sir  F.  H.  Villiers,  G.C.Y.O.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.'B.,  appointed  September,  1911. 

Secretaries.— B..  A.  G.  Watson  and  J.  W.  R.  Macleay. 

Military  Attache.— 'Lt.-^ol.  G.  T.  M.   Bridges. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  Howard  Kelly. 

There  is  a  Consul-General  and  three  Vice-Consuls  at  Antwerp,  and 
Vice-Consuls  at  Bruges,  Brussels,  Gharleroi,  Ghent,  Liege,  Ostend,  and  Spa. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Belgium 

1.  Offical  Publications. 

The  publications  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the  various  Administra- 
tive Departments:  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Railways,  Posts  aud  Telegraphs  Instruction, 
Industry  and  Labour,  &c. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker's  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  1 1th  ed. 
Leipzig,  1905. 

Balan  (L.),  Soixante-dix  ans  d'histoire  de  Belgique.     Bruxelles,  1890. 

Banning  (E.))  La  Belgique  au  Point  de  Vue  niilitaire  et  international.     Bruxelles,  1901 

Bavary  (Ch.  Victor  de),  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    Bruxelles,  1876. 

Boulger  (D.  C),  Belgium  of  the  Belgians,  London,  1911.— The  Histoiy  of  Belgium. 
Vol.  L,  190-'.    Vol.  II.,  1909.     London. 

Bnty  (A.  J.  de),  La  Belgique  et  le  Marche  Asiatique.     Bruxelles,  1903. 

Charriaut  (H.),  La  Belgique  Moderne.     Paris,  1910. 

Deschamps  (Le  Chevallier),La  Constitution  iuteruationale  de  la  Belgique.  Bruxello.s,1901. 

Griffls  (W.  E.),  Belgium,  the  Laud  of  Art.     London  and  New  York,  191:,'. 

Holland  (Clive),  The  Belgians  at  Home,     London,  1911. 

Jacquart  (C),  Etude  de  la  Demographie,  statique  et  dynaraique,  des  agglomeration.s 
urbaines,  et  specialeinent  des  villes  beiges.  Rai)port  presente  au  Xle  congres  interna- 
tional d'hygieiie  et  de  demographie.  Brussels,  1903.  Mouvement  de  I'etat  civil  et  de  la 
population  en  Belgique  pendant  les  annees  1876-1900.  Brussels.— La  Mortalite  infantile 
dans  les  Flandres.— Essais  de  Statistique  Morale.  I.  Le  Suicide.  Brussels,  1908.  II.  Le 
divorce  et  la  separation  du  corps.  Brussels,  1909.— La  Criminalite  Beige,  18(58-1909, 
Louvain,  1912. 

Jourdain  (A.)  and  Stalle<Jj.  von),  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  degeographie  de  Belgique. 
Brussels,  1895,  &c, 

Lavisse  (E.),  (Editor),  Histoire  Generale,  Vols,  X.,  XL,  Xlf.    Paris,  1898-1900. 

MacDonnell  (J.  de  C),  King  Leopold  II. ;  His  Rule  in  Belgium  and  the  Congo 
London,  1905. 

Mattel  (H.),  Le  Developpementcommercial  de  la  Belgique,  (fee.        Brussels.       Annual 

Mossel{Yi..  G.),  Histoire  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1881. 

Pelichy  (Baron  C.  G.),  L'Organisation  du  Travail  dans  les  Ports  Flamands.    Bruxelles. 

1899.  ,       ,      . 

Piron  (Th.),  Des  Registres  de  population,  en  Belgique.  2nd  ed.  Lierre,  1905 
Complement  a  la  2^  Edition.     Lierre,  1911. 

Prost  (E.),  La  Belgique  Agricole,  Industrielle  et  Commerciale.     Paris  and  Liege,  1904. 

Report  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Delegation  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  Belgium. 
London.     1896. 

Bosscl  (E.)  (Editor),  La  Patrie  Beige,  1.830-1905.    Brussels,  1905. 

Scudamore  (C),  Belgium  and  the  Belgians.    London,  1901. 

Seignobos  (C),  Histoire  Polit  que  de  I'Europe  Contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng. 
Trans.     London,  1900.] 

Smythe  (C),  The  Story  of  Belgium.     London,  1900, 

Varlez  (L.),  Rapport  general  sur  la  Belgique  (for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  I9U0). 
Brussels,  1900,— Les  8alaires  dans  I'lndustrie  cotonniere.     Ghent,  1901. 

Ftrte<?rt<  (J.  M.),  Constitution  of  Belgium.  [Trans,  of  Text  with  Notes.]  Philadelphia 
1898, 

Ff /lite  (C),  The  Belgic  Revolution  of  1830.     2  vols.     London   1S35. 
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(Congo  Belge.) 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Congo  Independent  state  was 
founded  in  1882  by  Leopold  IL,  Kingof  the  Belgians,  and  the  State  was  placed 
under  his  sovereignty,  but  its  perpetual  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  Chapter  IIL  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  (1885),  was  guaranteed. 
[Concerning  this  Act,  see  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1908 — p.  874.] 

The  annexation  of  the  State  to  Belgium  was  provided  for  by  treaty  of 
November  28,  1907,  which  was  approved  by  the  chambers  of  the  Belgian 
Legislature  in  August  and  by  the  King  on  October  18,  1908.  The  Minister 
for  the  Colonies  is  appointed  by  the  King,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  He  is  President  of  the  Colonial  Council,  consisting  of  14  members, 
8  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  3  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  3  by 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  One  of  those  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
one  chosen  by  the  Legislative  Chamber,  retire  annually,  but  may  be  re- 
appointed. The  King  is  represented  in  the  Colony  by  a  Governor-General, 
assisted  by  several  vice-Governors-General.  The  budget  is  presented  annually 
to  the  Chambers,  and  voted  by  them  ;  the  financial  accounts  have  to  be 
verified  by  the  Court  of  Accounts.  An  annual  report  on  the  Congo  Adminis- 
tration has  to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  along  with  the  budget. 

The  Annexation  has  up  to  date  been  recognised  by  all  the  Powers  with 
exception  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Belgian  Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  October,  191)0,  indicated  his  scheme  of  reform 
in  the  Congo.  The  natives  would  be  granted  the  right  to  take  the  picduce  of  the  soil  in 
the  Domain.  Tiiis  would  be  accomplished  in  tluee  stages.  Since  July  1,  1910,  the  Lower 
Congo,  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi,  Bangala,  Kwango,  Kasai,  Katanga,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Eastern  Province,  Aruwimi,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Stanleyville  are 
open  to  freedom  of  trade.  On  July  1,  1911,  the  Domain  of  tlie  Crown,  and  on  July  1, 
1912,  the  Wele  district  would  also  be  thrown  open.  Furthermore,  the  Government  would 
levy  taxes  in  money  and  the  system  of  the  provisioning  of  the  agents  would  be  abolished. 
(See  map  among  the  introductory  matter  of  the  Year  Book  for  1910.)  In  March,  1910, 
various  decrees  ameliorating  the  condition  of  affairs  were  voted  by  the  Colonial  Council, 
regulating  taxation,  abolishing  the  exploitation  of  Domain  land  by  the  State  in  July,  1912, 
and  abolishing  the  powers  of  the  Comite  Sp(^cial  of  Katanga. 

Governor-General. — F.  Fuchs  (appointed  May  25,  1912). 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Colony  were  defined  by  the  neutrality 
declarations  of  August,  1885,  and  December,  1894,  and  by  treaties  with 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,    and  Portugal. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  twenty -two  administrative  districts 
(March  28,  1912) : — Lower  Congo,  Middle  Congo,  Kwango,  Lake  Leopold 
IL,  Equator,  Lulonga,  Bangala,  Ubangi,  Lower  Uele,  Upper  Vele,  Ituri, 
Stanleyville,  Aruwimi,  Lowa,  Kivu,  Maniema,  Sankuru,  Kasai,  Lomami, 
Tanganika,  Moero,  Lulua,  and  Uj)per  Luapula.  The  last  four  districts 
form  the  sub-government  of  Katauga,  with  its  capital  at  Elisabethville  ; 
the  other  eighteen  districts  formiug  the  government  general  of  Belgian 
Congo,  with  Boma  as  its  capital.  At  tlie  head  of  each  district  there  is  a 
commissioner.  In  1911  there  were,  altogether  about  350  posts  and  stations 
at  which  1,937  European  Government  agents  officiated. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  909,654 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  Bantu  origin  officially  estimated  at 
15  millions.  Sir  H.  Johnston's  estimate  is  15-|  millions,  and  another 
estimate  is  9  millions.     TheEuro]»ean  population  in  January,  1911,  numbered 
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4,003.  Of  these,  2,432  were  Belgian,  311  English,  197  Portuguese,  188 
Swedish,  43  Norwegian,  40  French,  40  American,  215  Italian,  29  Danish, 
64  German,  121  Dutch,  72  Swiss,  68  Russian,  19  Austrian,  30  Greeks,  35 
from  Luxembourg,  and  29  others. 

The  native  languages  con^prise  many  dialects,  every  tribe  having  its  own. 
Kiswahili  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  who  have  been  under  Arab 
iniluence.  Bangala  is  the  commercial  language  on  the  upper  Congo  ; 
Fiotc  is  used  on  the  lower  Congo.  The  religion  of  the  natives  consists  of 
a  gross  fetichism,  but  mission  work  is  actively  carried  on.  There  are  138 
mission  stations,  with  571  missionaries,  of  whom  350  are  Catholic  and 
221  Protestant.  In  education  they  co-operate  with  the  Government,  which 
has  formed  colonies  where  children  are  collected  and  taught. 

Finance —In  1911,  the  revenue  Avas  40,501,700  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 59,012,728  francs;  in  1912,  45,377,639  francs  and  66,538,970 
francs  respectively. 

For  1913  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Receijita 

Francs 

8. 201, 500 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Customs 

Interior    

33,555,068 

Direct  taxes     .... 

10,142,000 

Defence 

8,012,400 

Transports,  &c. 

3,785,000 

Posts  and  Telegraphs,  &c. 

1,071,80.^ 

Taxes  in  kind  .... 

5,235,000 

Justice,  Education,  &c.. 

3,007,401 

Mines        

3,780,000 

Industry,    Commerce,    Ayii- 

Various 

0,224,000 

culture        .... 

1,474,900 

Rubber  tax       .... 

2,250,000 

Various 

2,551,-342 

Posts  and  telegiaplis 

740,000 

Total  ordinary 

50,933,004 

.,     extraordinary 

Total 

15,024,020 

Total 

40,418,100 

05,957,081 

(l,016,724i.) 

(2,638, 283L) 

The  debt  contracted  at  various  dates  is  given  as  follows  :  Under  decree  of 
February  7,  1888,  authorising  the  issue  of  lionds  amounting  to  a  nominal 
capital  of  150,000,000  francs,  the  amount  of  97,262,500  francs  was  issued; 
under  decrees  of  October  17,  1896,  and  June  14,  1898,  14,000,000  francs 
(nominal  capital)  was  issued  at  4  per  cent,  interest  ;  on  July  5,  1887, 
bonds  were  created  and  delivered  to  the  members  and  subscribers  of  the  late 
"Comite  d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo,"  amounting  to  422,200  francs,  yielding 
interest  at  2|  per  cent,  from  January  1,  1900. 

In  October,  1901,  a  loan  of  60,000,000  francs,  at  4  per  cent,  interest, 
was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  public  works,  includiug  railways.  A  decree 
of  February  1,  1904,  authorised  the  creation  of  bonds  to  bearer  of  the  public 
debt  for  a  nominal  capital  of  30,000,000  francs  at  3  per  cent,  interest. 
Emprunt  1906,  4  per  cent,  de  150,000,000  francs  :  1st  instalment  10,000,000 
francs,  a  second  of  10,000,000  francs  to  be  i.=5sued  in  December  or  January 

1910,  and  a  third  instalment  of  10,000,000  francs  was  issued  on  May  19, 

1911.  Loan,  4  per  cent,  1909,  6,800,000  francs.     The  total  public  debt  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  amounts  (1912)  to  278,747,200  francs  (1,149,888Z.). 

Defence.— The  Colony  possesses  a 'force  of  native  troops  amounting 
to  18,000  men.  They  are  all  infantry  and  are  organised  in  26  independent 
companies.  The  force  is  recruited  by  conscription  and  volunteering,  the 
annual    contingent  being  3,375   men  in    1912,     The  officers  (182)  and  259 
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non-couiniissionecl  officers,  are  Europeans,  for  the  most  part  Belgians.  Tlie 
term  of  service  is  seven  years,  and  the  recruits  are  trained  in  camps  of 
instruction  before  being  drafted  to  their  companies. 

Justice. — There  are  7  courts  of  first  instance,  12  county  courts,  and 
2  courts  of  appeal  (one  at  Boma  and  the  other  at  Elizabethville)  There 
are  altogether  77  magistrates  in  the  Congo. 

Production,  Commerce,  Shipping^.— The  four  chief  products  in  the 

order  of  their  importance  are  rubber,  palm-nuts  and  palm-oil,  white  copal 
and  cocoa.  Ivory  is  also  abundant.  Coffee  grows  freely,  and  the  cultivation 
of  cocoa  is  successful.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  all  native  villages.  Planta- 
tions of  rubber  and  coffee  have  been  established  by  the  Government. 
Cattle  do  not  thrive  on  account  of  the  deadly  tsetse  Hy.  There  are  no 
native  industries  and  few  skilled  Morkmen.  Mining  flourishes ;  the  chief 
minerals  being  gold  and  copper.  Other  minerals  are  known  to  exist — coal, 
iron,  tin  and  manganese — but  as  yet  these  have  not  been  obtained  in  paying 
quantities.  The  gold  mines  in  1911  employed  some  3,000  natives,  the 
output  was  2,000  pounds  and  the  exports  1,995  pounds.  In  1911  the 
shipment  of  copper  was  2,184,636  pounds  (336,708  pounds  in  1910). 

The  value  of  the  commerce  in  1895  was  as  follows  : — Imports,  special 
427,430Z.  ;  general,  473,440Z. ;  exports,  special,  437,720Z.;  general,  485,430?. 
The  development  in  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Imports 


Special 


.    £  . 
1,007,270 
1,063,550 

885,100 
1,473,872 
1,045,315 


General 


£ 

1,337,480 
1,290,830 
1,139,290 
1,759,117 
2,334,602 


Exports 


Special 


General 


£ 

£ 

2,355,090 

3,101,610 

1,734,870 

2,274,690 

2,246,690 

3,020,570 

2,664,091 

3,823,947 

2,163,697 

8,158.215 

In  the  trade  of  1911  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  : — 

Imp 

orts 

— 

Exports 

Special 

General 

Special 

General 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Arms,  ammunition, 

Rubber    . 

34,426,896 

50,424,261 

&c. 

1,421,453 

1,782,594 

Ivory 

5,683,468 

9,237,227 

Steamers  and  ships 

1,920,^91 

2,422,118 

Palm-nuts 

2,878,674 

3,504,175 

Machinery 

8,050,844 

8,518,072 

Palm-oil  . 

1,731,898 

2,032,395 

Iron,  steel,  copper  . 

2,964,137 

3,247,909 

Copal 

3,348,317 

3,355,724 

Wines,  spirits  . 

3,377,492 

4,129,729 

Cocoa 

895,543 

899,832 

Provisions 

7,554,501 

9,248,118 

Coffee       . 

3,218 

3,218 

Cottons    . 

8,621,262 

11,216,047 

Gold,  crude     . 

3,119,050 

3,119,050 

Olotliing  . 

3,117,344 

3,930,129 

Cupper,  ore  and 

crude    . 

1,902.859 

6,315,678 

Of  the  special  imports  (1911)  the  value  of  31,435,138  francs  came  from 
Belgium  ;  5,882,230  francs  from  Great  Britain  ;  2,454,173  francs  from 
Germany  ;  2,177,246  francs  from  France,  and  972,077  francs  from  Holland. 
Of  the  special  exports  the  value  of  47,566,266  francs  went  to  Belgium  ; 
468,732  francs  to  Great  Britain;  3,413,896  francs  to  neighbouring  Portu- 
guese possessions  ;  429,000  francs  to  British  East  Africa,  and  705,920  francs 
to  Holland. 
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According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Congo  State  in  191.1  amounted  to  the  value  of  35,891?. 
(rubber,  17,555?.,  gum,  922?,);  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  the  Congo  State,  to  256,551?.  (cottons,  158,961?.). 

At  the  port  of  Boraa  in  1911  of  sea-going  vessels  there  entered  117 
of  435,941  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade  there  entered  90  vessels  of  9,378 
tons.  There  is  regular  steam  commmiication  every  three  weeks  with 
Antwerp  and  frequent  steam  communication  with  Liverpool,  Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,  liisbon,  and  Bordeaux. 

The  administration  possesses  11  steamers  on  the  Lower  Congo,  and  37  on 
the  Upper  Congo. 

A  special  office,  called  the  'Office  Colonial,'  collects  and  gives  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  relating  to  commerce  and  industry  in  the  Congo. 

Internal  Communications. — The  Congo  is  navigable  for  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth  to  Matadi,  and  on  this  section  11  steamers  belonging 
to  the  State  ply.  Above  this,  for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids, 
which  render  the  river  unnavigable  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville). 
Above  the  Pool  theie  are  about  1,200  miles  of  navigable  water,  as  far  as 
Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the  great  tributaries  are  navigable  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  their  course. 

A  railway  of  about  250  miles  in  length,  running  at  an  average  distance 
of  20  miles  south  of  the  river,  connects  Matadi  with  Stanley  Pool.  This 
railway  is  open  for  traffic  in  its  whole  length.  There  are  four  other  short 
lines  in  the  Congo,  including  two  sections  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway, 
making  a  total  mileage  of  900.  The  distance  from  Elisabethville, 
Katanga,  on  the  Cape -to -Cairo  Railway,  to  Cape  Town  is  about  2,300  miles. 
On  Januiry  1,  1911,  the  entire  rolling  stock  in  Kongo  consisted  of  93 
locomotives,  37  passenger  coaches,  and  589  freight  cars.  Projected  lines 
include  one  from  Elisabethville  to  Bakuma,  310  miles ;  Kambovo  to  Lake 
Dilolo,  435  miles  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  Benguella  Railway  in  Angola  to 
Dilolo  to  connect  with  the  second  line  mentioned.  The  last  two  lines  would 
shorten  the  distance  from  Elisabethville  to  the  sea  by  about  1,000  miles. 
From  Leopoldville  a  public  transport  service  on  the  Upper  Congo  has  been 
organised  by  the  Government,  37  steamers  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 

An  important  development  in  1911  was  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line 
from  jNIatadi  to  Leopoldville,  246  miles  long,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
crude  oil  for  the  use  of  river  steamers.  It  has  a  diameter  of  4  inches,  with 
8  pumping  stations  capable  of  delivering  50,000  tons  of  oil  at  Leopoldville, 
the  terminus.  The  concession  is  for  50  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  all  the  pipe  lines,  with  the  material,  except  the  vessels  and  stores 
of  petroleum,  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Congo  Government. 

In  1911  there  were  39  post  offices,  17  telegraph  offices,  and  6  telephone 
offices.  In  1911  in  the  internal  service  401,427  letters,  papers,  &c.,  were 
transmitted  ;  and  in  the  external,  2,079,652  were  handled,  and  15,964 
passed  in  transit.  The  Congo  is.  included  in  the  Postal  Union.  Tele- 
graph lines  connect  Boma  and  Leopoldville,  280  miles ;  Leopoldville  and 
the  Equator,  464  miles  ;  Kasongo  and  Uvira  (Lake  Tanganyika),  210 
miles  ;  Stanleyville  and  Ponthierville,  79  miles  ;  Boma  and  Banana  and 
Moanda,  80  miles,  and  there  are  50  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  Mayumbe  : 
total  length,  1,083  miles.  There  are  at"  present  ten  stations  in  the  Belgian 
Congo — at  Banana,  Boma,  Coquilhatville,  Lisala,  Stanleyville,  Lowa,  Kindn, 
Kongolo,  Kikondja,  and  Elisabethville.  All  these  posts  communicate  with 
each  other. 
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The  iiisiallation  of  stations  at  Leopoldville,  Eolo,  and  Lusambo  valong 
the  Sankuru  Valley  is  at  present  under  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  Boma  and  Elisabethville  through  the  Kasai  basin. 

The  legal  money  is  as  in  Belgium,  but  on  the  Upper  Congo  the  currency 
consists  of  brass  rods,  cowries,  &e.  The  total  money  in  circulation  on 
January  1,  1912,  amounted  to  740,067Z.  (on  January  1,  1911,  it  was  valued 
at  355,418/.  )•  'J^'ie  Metric  System  was  introduced  by  law  on  December  2, 
1912; 

British  Consul. — W.  J.  Lament  (at  Boma).  There  are  British  Vice- 
Cousuls  at  Katanga,  Ldopoldville,  Stanleyville,  and  Kasai  District. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  Congo  State. 

1.    Official. 

Anglo  Congolese  Convention  of  May  12,  1804.  and  Maj'  10,  190(3. 

Annales  dn  Musee  du  Congo  Beige  de  Tervuoren. 

The  Bulletin  Officiel  du  Congo  Beige  sxicceeds  from  Nov.  If*,  1008,  the.  Bulletin  Officiel 
de  I'Etat  Independant.     Brussels. 

Bulletin  Argricole  du  Congo  Beige. 

Henseignements  de  VOffice  Colonial,  Apj^endixes  to  the  Bulletin  Officiel  concerning 
economic.ll  subjects. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of 'the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo.  London,  1885.— Correspondence  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  West  African  Conference.  London,  1885. — Franco- 
Congolese  Convention  of  August  14, 1804. — General  Act  of  the  Conference  he],d  at  Brussels 
in  1800 — Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.  London.  1885.— 
L'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.     Documents  sin-le  Pays  et  ses  Habitants.     Bi-ussels. 

Correspondence,  and  Report  from  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Boma,  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo.    London,  various  Blue-Books. 

2.  Unofficial. 

Alexander  (B.),  From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.     London,  1007. 

Alexis  (M.  G.  F.),  Notre  Colonic  en  1010. 

Bentley{R&w.yf.  H.),  Life  on  the  Congo.    London,  1887.— Pioneering  on  the  Congo. 
Svols.    London.  1900. 

Blanchard  (G.),  Formation  et  Constitution  Politique  del'Etatlndependant  du  Congo 
Paris,  1899. 

Boulger{T).  C),  The  Congo  State.    London,  1898. 

Bourne  (FT.  R.  P.),  Civilization  in  Congoland.     London,  1003. 

Burdo  (A.),  Les  Beiges  dans  I'Afrique  centrale.    6  vols.    Brussels,  1891. 

Burroj««  (G.),  The, Land  of  the  Pigmies.     London,  1899. 

Castefein  (A.).  L'Etat  du  Congo,  ses  origines,  ses  droits,  ses  devoirs,  le  requisition 
de  ses  accusateurs.     Bruxelles,  1907. 

Cattier  (F.),  Droit  et  Administration  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.  Bruxelles,  1808. 
—Etude  sur  la  situation  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.     Bruxelles,  1906. 

Chapnux(A.),  Le  Congo  historique,  diplomatique  et  colonial.     Bruxelles,  1894. 

Ooquilhat  (C),  Sur  le  Ilaut-Congo.    Paris,  1S8S. 

Cornoldi  (A.),  La  Questione  Congolese.     Milan,  1907. 

iJe scamps (BxYon  E.),  L'Afrique  Nouvelle.  Bruxelles,  1903.  Also  English  Translation. 
London,  1908. 

Donny  (General),  Manuel  du  Voyageur  et  du  Resident  au  Congo.  3  vols,  and  supple- 
ment.    Bru.'^sels.  1900-01. 

Dorman  (M.  R.  P.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Congo  Free  State.     London,  1905. 

Dupont(K.),  Le  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 

Dtirand  (E.)  and  (U.),  Sylloge  Florae  Congolanae.     Brussels,  1909. 

Godelieve  (Marie),  Six  ans  au  Congo.     Bruxelles,  1898. 

Ooffart  (F.)  et  Morissen  (G.),  Le  Congo  :  Geographic  physique,  politique  et  economique. 
Bruxelles,  190S. 

Gohr  (A.),  De  rOrganisatiou  judiciaire  et  de  la  competence  en  niati<5re  civile  et  com- 
mercial e  au  Congo.     Lii-ge,  1910. 

Ooffin(A.),  Les  piicheries  et  les  Poissons  du  Congo.    Bruxelles,  1909. 

Harris  (J.  H.),  Down  in  Darkest  Africa.     London,  1012. 

Hinde  (S,  L.),  The  Fall  of  the  Congo  Arabs.     London  1897. 
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Johnston  {HiV  K.  H.),  The  River  Congo.     London,  1895.-The  Colonisation  of  Africa. 

Cambridge,  1S99.  _  „    ,-„,...  ^       i        -lort- 

KeltieiJ.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  Edition.    London,  ISOd. 

La  Belgiqne  Maritime  et  Coloniale.     Brussels,  weekly. 

La  Tribune  Congolaise.    Antwerp,  weeklj'. 

Le  Congo  Illustre.    Bruxelles,  1892-95. 

Lemoire(G.  F.  A.),  Congo  et  Belgique.     BruxeHes,  1894.     Au  Congo,    comment  les 
noirs  travaillent.    Bruxelles,  1895. 

Le  Mouveraent  Geograrhique.    Brussels,  weekly 

Lloyd  (A.  B.\  In  Dwarf  and  Cannibal  Country.     London,  1899. 

Louwers,  Lois  en  vigueur  dans  I'Etat  Independent  du  Congo.     Bruxelles,  190o. 

Lycops  (A.),  Codes  Congolais  et  Lois  usuels  en  vigueur  au  Congo.     Bruxelles,  1900. 

Ma^iew,  LeTelegrapheet  le  Telephone  au  Congo,  1901. 

Michaux  (C),  Pourquoi  et  comment  nous  devous  Coloniser.     Bruxel  es    1910. 

Morel  (E.  D.)  Affairs  of  West  Africa.     London,  1902.-King  Leopold  s  Rule  ^  Africa, 
London.  1904.-Red  Rubber.    With  Introduction  by  Sir  H.  Johnston .     London ,  1906 

Ortrov(¥   Van),  Conventions  Internationales  concernantl  Afrique.    Brussels,  1898 

Paque  (E.  A.  J.),  Notre  Colonie.     Etude  pratique  sur  le  Congo  Beige,     ^amur,  1010. 

Pechuel-Loesche{l>v.),  Kongoland.    Jena,  1887. 

Picard  (E.),  En  Congolie.     Bruxelles,  1897.  ,     ^^    ^  -c         n       mm 

PieZntonilR.),  Le  Congres  de  Berlin  etl'  Etatlndepcndant  du  Congo.  Bruxelles,  1901. 

Reclus  (E.),  NouveUe  geographic  universelle.    Vol.  XIII.    Paris,  1888. 

Robv  (M.),  My  Adventures  in  the  Congo.     London,  1911.  „      i      t       i        noc- 

Stanley  (H.  M.),  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State.     2  vols.  London.  188. 
—Through  the  Dark  Continent.     2  vols.    London,  1878. 

Trouet  (L.),  Le  Chemin  de  Ferdu  Congo.    Brussels,  1898. 

Van  Der  Linden  (Ft.),  Le  Congo,  les  noirs  et  nous.     1890. 

Vandervclde  (E.),  Les  Derniers  jours  de  I'Etat  du  Congo. 

Van  Hoesel,  Etude  sur  la  legislature  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo. 

PTardfH.),  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.     London,  lb9U. 

Wautrs   A.  J.),  L  Etat  Independant  du  Congo^  Brussels   1899  -Bibhogvai^iie    d 
Congo  (1880-95).    Brussels,  1896.-De  Bruxelles  a  Karema.     Bruxelles,    I901.-Histon.. 
Politique  du  Congo  beige.    Brussels,  1912.- 

White  (A.  Silva),  The  Development  of  Africa.  ^London,  1890. 

Wilderkan  (E.  d^),  Les  Plantes  Tropicales  de  Grande  Culture      bruxelles   1902 

Wildeman  (E.  de),  et  Gentil  (L.),  Lianes  caoutchoutiferes  de   1  Etat  Independant  flu 
Congo.     Brussels,  1903. 

Wigsmatin(Il.),  Im  Innern  Afrika.s.    Berlin,  1888. 


BHUTAN. 

A  State  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  between  26°  45'  and  28°  N.  latitude,  and 
between  89°  and  92°  E.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by  iibet, 
on  the  west  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chumbi  and  by  Sikkim  and  on  the 
south  by  British  India.  Extreme  length  from  east  to  west  190  miles  ;  ex- 
treme breadth   90   miles.       Area   about  20,000   square   miles;     population 

estimated  at  250,000.  ,        ,      rr.    w  -u-       f  i„i^i.f 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutan,  the  Tephus,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  oj  Bhutan,  but  smce 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan  hill  men 
have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  duars  or  submontane  tracts 
with  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  e  even  western  or 
Bengal  duars  were  thus  annexed.  Under  a  treaty  signed  m  Novembei 
1865,  the  Bhutan  Government  was  granted  a  subsidy  ot  Rs.  50,000  a  5  eai 
on  condition  of  good  behaviour.  By  an  amending  treaty  concluded  m 
January,  1910,  under  which  the  Bhutan  Government  surrendered  the  control 
of  its  foreign  relations  to  the  British  Government,  the  subsidy  has  l^eenin- 
creased  to Is.  1.00,000  a  year.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effec- 
tive control  over  the  State,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at 
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Baxa  and  Diwangiri,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material 
guarantee  against  further  aggression. 

The  form  of  Government  in  Bhutan,  which  existed  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  until  1907,  consisted  of  a  dual  control  by  the  clergy 
aud  the  laity  as  represented  by  Dharma  and  Deb  Rajas.  In  1907  the  Deb 
Raja,  who  was  also  Dharma  Raja,  resigned  his  position,  and  the  Tongsa 
Penlop,  Sir  Ugyen  Wangchuk,  K.C.I.E.,  was  elected  as  the  first  hereditary 
Maharaja  of  Bhutan, 

Chief  towns :  Punakha,  the  winter  capital,  a  place  .of  great  natural 
strength  ;  Tasichozong  (Tashichiidzong),  the  summer  capital,  Paro,  Angdu- 
phorang  (Wangduj)otang),  Tongsa,  Taka,  and  Biaka, 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  consist 
chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Tibetan  Scriptures.  Tasichozong  (Tashicodzong),  the  chief  monastery  in 
Bhutan,  contains  300  priests. 

Beyond  the  guards  for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  standing  army. 

The  chief  productions  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  lac,  wax,  two  kinds 
of  cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  The  State  is  now  beginning  to 
realise  the  necessity  of  encouraging  foreign  capital  for  industrial  enterprises 
such  as  mines,  tea  gardens,  and  the  working  of  its  extensive  and  valuable 
forests.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of  highly-tempered  steel  are  manu- 
factured. 

Imports  into  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  exports  from 
tliose  Provinces  to,  Bhutan  : — 


190S-00        1009-10       1910-11 


1911-12 


£  £,  £ 

Imports  .         .        .  20,148  13,000  13,400 

Exports  .        .        .1  SSj-We  23,688  19,771 


£ 
40,060 
28,180 


Books  of  Reference  Concerning  Bhutan 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Trade  hj  Land  of  British  and  India  with  Foreign  Countries. 
Annual.    Calcutta. 

Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Tibet,  1856-86.   Edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
G.  Strahan.     Delira  Dun,  1889. 

A    Collection    of    Treaties    and    Engagements,  relating  to   India    and    neighbouring 
Countries  by  C.  U.  Aitcliison.     Volume  II.     Part  IV.     Calcutta. 

Reports  of  Expeditions  through  Bhutan  in  190G  and  1907.     By  J.  C.  White.     London. 

Sandberfi  (G.),Bhot?in,  the  Unknown  State.    [A  Reprint  frojn   the  Calevtta  Rfview.] 
Calcutta.  1898. 

White  {.J.  C),  Sikkim  and  Bhutiln.     London,'1000. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(Republic A  Boliviana.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  (so  ^amed  in  1825)  bears  date 
October  28,  1880.  By  its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not 
eligible  for  re-election  ;  there  is  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  who 
can  read  and  write.  There  are  16  Senators  (2  for  each  Department)  elected 
for  six  years,  and  75  Deputies  elected  for  four  years.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Of  the  Senators  one-third 
retire  every  two  years  ;  of  the  Deputies  one-half  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  receive  a  salary  of  500  bolivianos  (40Z.)  per  month  during  the 
sittincrs,  which,  as  a  rule,  last  for  60  days,  but  may  be  extended  to  90  days, 
and  Deputies  receive  £3  for  each  day  they  attend.  Extraordinary  sessions 
may  be  held  for  special  purposes.  There  are  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents 
and  a  ministry,  divided  into  six  departments— of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Worship  ;  Finance  ;  Government  and  Public  Works  ;  Justice  and  Industry  ; 
War  and  Colonisation  ;  and  Education  and  Agriculture. 

President  of  the  Republic.  — Senor  Eliodoro  Villazon,  elected  for  the  term 
1909-13  (18,000  bolivianos). 

The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  9  depart- 
ments, 55  provinces,  and  437  cantons  and  248  vice-cantons,  administered 
respectively  by  prefects,  sub-prefects,  corregidores  and  alcaldes.  Prefects  and 
sub-prefects  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  ;  corregidores 
and  alcaldes  by  the  sub-prefects  of  the  provinces.  The  capital  of  each  depart- 
ment has  its  municipal  council ;  the  subdivisions  have  municipal  boards,  and 
the  still  smaller  subdivisions  have  municipal  agents.  The  territories  in  the 
north-east  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  Gran  Chaco  are  governed  by  two  officials, 
called  dclegados  naeionales. 


Departments  and 
Territories 

La  Paz       . 

Cocliabamba 

Potosi 

Santa-Cruz 

Chuquisaca 

Tarija 

Oruro 

El  Beni      . 

De  los  Chiquites 

Territories 

Area :       , 
\      square      ' 
1     ■  miles       ' 

53.800      i 

23,300 

1        48,900 

'      141,700 

26,400 

70,800 

19,000 

102,100 

2,795 

119,400 

Census 
1900 

445,616 
328,163 
325,615 
209,592 
204,434 
102,887 
86,081 
32,180 

10,000 

Per 
Estimated             square 
1910                i     mile 
1     1910 

516,914            i        0-60 

380,669                   19-33 

377,713              :       7-70 

■243,127             j       1-70 

237,143             II       1-03 

119,439             'i       1-OS 

99,854             ;:       5-25 

37,830             i        3-60 

218,852             !|       82-5 

86,984            i        8-09 

Total 

1 

i      708,195 

1,744,568 

2,267,935            i|       3-38 

The  Indian  population  in  1900  was  920,864,  or  50-9  pei  cent,  of  the 
whole:  the  mixed  was  486,018,  or  267  percent.;  the  white  was  231,088, 
or  12-7  per  cent.;  the  negro,  3,945,  or  0-21  per  cent.;  and  the  unclassified. 
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170,936,  or  9*4  per  cent.  Of  the  population  not  under  7  years  of  age,  564,000 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  399,037  in  the  industries  ;  55,521  in  commerce  ; 
49,647  in  the  liberal  professions;  36,285  in  domestic  service;  12,625  in 
mining,  and  3,106  in  artistic  professions.  The  foreign  population  numbered 
7,425,  of  whom  2,072  were  Peruvian.  The  admission  and  settlement  of 
immigrants  are  facilitated  under  the  regulations  published  in  March,  1906. 

The  boundary  disputes  of  Bolivia  with  Brazil  and  with  Chile  were  settled 
by  treaties  of  November,  1903  and  October,  1904.  That  with  Peru  was  settled 
b}''  direct  negotiations  between  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

The  population  of  La  Paz  (the  capital)  estimated  is  78,856  ;  Cocha- 
bamba.  24,512  ;  Sucre,  23,416  ;  Santa  Cruz,  20,535  ;  Tarija,  7,817  ;  Potosi, 
23,450  ;  Oruro,  20,670;  Trinidad,  4,810.  The  temporary  capital  of  the 
colonial  territory  in  the  north-west  of  the  republic  is  Riberalta ;  popula- 
tion, 2,134.  The  capital  of  the  Great  Eastern  Chaco  is  Villa  Montes,  1,653. 
In  1912,  the  Government  founded  the  new  town  of  Caraoaro  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Paz. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State  ;  the 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted.  The  religious  orders . 
have  18  convents  (10  for  males  and  8  for  females)  ;  the  male  members 
number  about  241,  the  fem.ale  280  ;  there  are  about  567  secular  clergy. 
In  1900  the  non-Catholic  population  numbered  24,245.  The  Church 
is  under  an  archbishop  (resident  in  Sucre)  and  3  bishops.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Church  costs  the  State  about  200,000  bolivianos  a  year,  14,000 
bolivianos  being  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  the  Indians. 
In  1911  a  law  was  passed  that  all  marriages  must  be  celebrated  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

Primary  instruction,  free  and  nominally  obligatory,  is  under  the  care  of 
the  municipalities.  In  1912  (including  industrial,  parish,  and  private 
schools),  there  were  990  elementary  schools  with  3,960  teachers  and  81,336 
pupils.  For  secondary  instruction  there  were  21  colleges,  5  clerical  institu- 
tions, and  5  private  lyceos  with,  in  all,  180  teachers  and  2,177  pupils.  For 
superior  instruction  there  are  19  establishments  with  78  professors  and  780 
students.  At  Sucre  and  La  Paz  are  the  only  two  universities  which  possess 
more  than  one  faculty ;  at  both  degrees  may  be  obtained  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology  ;  at  La  Paz  there  is  also  a  faculty  of  commerce.  In  some  de- 
partmental capitals  are  schools  of  commerce,  and  at  La  Paz  the  military 
college.  At  some  places  are  rural  schools  for  the  natives,  and  in  1911  a  normal 
college  for  training  teachers  of  Indians  was  established  at  La  Paz.  A  normal 
school  for  training  teachers  generally  was  established  at  Sucre  in  1909,  and 
has  60  students.  In  all  the  departmental  capitals  there  are  public  libraries  ; 
at  La  Paz  are  2  museums  ;  at  Oruro  and  Potosi  are  mineralogical  museums. 
The  State  spent  2,434/^.  in  1912  for  educational  purposes. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  superior  district  courts, 
and  in  the  courts  of  local  justices.  The  Supreme  Court  sitting  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Republic  has  7  judges  ;  the  district  courts  (one  in  each  department) 
have  each  5  judges,  except  that  in  El  Beni  which  has  only  one  ;  the  local 
tribunals  have  judges  of  instruction  and  parish  alcaldes.  Public  justice  is 
directed  by  an  Attorney-General  and  by  district  and  local  attorneys.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  fiee. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  spirit 
duties,   tin  and  silver  mining,  rubber  export,   patents,  and  stamps.    From 
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Jan.  1,  1912,  omvarJ,  a  tax  of  3  percent,  is  imposed  on  the  li(|nidated  prolit.s 
of  all  mineral  enterprises  the  gross  value  of  whose  '  production  and  exporta- 
tion '  exceeds  8,000/.  yearly.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  finance, 
war,  and  public  works.  The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  7  years 
Avere  as  follows  (12^  bolivianos  =  11.): — 


Revenue 


1906 
1007 
1008 
]009 


£ 

832,500 
1,086,070 


Expenditure  —  Revenue  Expenditure 

iP  i 

*  £  \  £ 


1  ?fi-'Sln  1^10  1,00(3,658        I  1,019,754 

l'^74'030  1300  400  I        ^^^^  1,353,080        '  1,385,482 

mImSIo  MOdiSS  i        1^12       :         1,378,008  1,388,523 


Until  five  years  ago,  Bolivia  had  no  foreign  debt.  In  December,  1908,  a 
loan  of  half  a  million  sterling  was  negotiated  in  order  to  pay  off'  some  in- 
ternal debts  and  to  aid  in  the  establisjiment  of  a  gold  standai-d  ;  but  this  loan 
is  now  held  by  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Boliviana,  which  was  established  on 
.January  1,  1911,  with  a  capital  of  1,275,000L,  1,000,000/.  of  which  is  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Bolivian  Government  out  of  the  loan  of  1,500,000/.  wliich 
was  made  in  France  at  the  end  of  Xovember,  1910.  Tlie  1908  loan  now 
amounts  to  400,000/.  There  is  also  an  amount  of  35,159/.,  issued  in  3  per 
cent,  bonds,  indemnities  decreed  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  Brazil 
and  Bolivia.    Total  debt  charge  (1912),  136,989Z. 

Tlu^  total  internal  debt  amounts  (1911)  to  4,910,796  bolivianos. 

The  departmental  revenues  for  1911  were  estimated  at  2,570,219  boli- 
vianos.  These  revenues  are  mainly  from  territorial  contribution  by  natives, 
land  taxes,  taxes  on  tobacco,  hides,  inheritances,  imported  and  exported 
cattle,  tte.  The  expenditure  is  chiefly  on  justice,  police,  public  works, 
instruction,  and  worship.     The  municipal  revenues  amount  to  224,000/. 

Defence. 

The  law  of  February  5th,  1910,  provides  for  a  permanent  force  of  3,153 
officers  and  men.  Military  service  is  compulsory  for  all  males  from  the  20th 
to  the  50th  year. 

The  army  is  a  militia,  with  a  total  service  in  the  first  line  of  5  years,  of 
which  about  1  year  is  spent  in  the  ranks.     For  the  next  5  years  (from  age  of 
25  to  that    of  30)  the  Bolivian  soldier  belongs  to    the   'ordinary  reserve. 
After  this  the  men  pass   to  tlie    'extraordinary  reserve'  for  10  years,   and 
finally  complete  their  service  by  10  years  in  the  Territorial  Guard. 

Tlie  permanent  formations  are  6  infantry  battalions  of  about  300  men 
each,  2  cavalry  regiments  totalling  about  600  each,  one  field  and  two 
mountain  batteries.  But  a  considerable  l)rce  of  militia  could  be  mobilised 
in  event  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  above  troops,  there  are  small  bodies  of  infantry,  40  to 
80  strong  (called  coUomnaa),  at  the  chief  towns  of  departments,  which 
can  be  expanded  to  battalions,  if  necessary ;  also  2  squadrons  which  do 
duty  in  Gran  Chaco. 

The  Bolivian  infantry  are  armed  wifli  the  Mauser  rifle,  model  1898.  The 
material  for  3  field  batteries  and  9  mountain  batteries  of  4  guns  each  has 
recently  been  obtained  from  Europe. 

Mil'itary  expenditure  in  1912,  266,313/. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  4,940,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  but 
agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Irrigation  by  means  of  artesian 
wells  is  being  attempted  in  some  regions.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes,  are  produced  mostly  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee,  coca,  quina, 
&c.,  are  exported  to  Chile  and  Argentina.  Cocoa  and  coffee  are  grown  on 
the  slopes  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba  ;  coffee  and  other  products  are  groAvn 
in  El  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz.  Rubber  is  produced  on  40,642,000  acres  in 
the  National  Territories,  and  in  the  Departments  of  El  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz, 
and  parts  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba.  The  quantity  exported  in  1911  Avas 
3,645  metric  tons,  value,  18,921,619  bolivianos.  The  public  lands  of  the 
State  have  an  area'of  about  245,000  square  miles,  of  which  104,000  square 
miles  are  reserved  for  special  colonisation. 

The  number  of  cattle  was  (1912),  734,266  ;  sheep,  1,499,114  ;  horses, 
98,846;  mules,  44,584;  asses,  172,959  ;  goats,  467,950;  pigs,  114,146; 
llamas,  414,047  ;  alpacas,  112,033  ;  vicunas,  200  ;  domestic  fowls,  78,477. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  includes  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  wolfram,  gold,  and  borate  of  lime.  Bolivia  produces  one 
quarter  of  the  total  tin  output  of  the  world,  standing  next  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula  in  the  production  of  this  metal.  In  1911  the  tin  exports  amounted* 
to  37,072  tons  ;  bismuth,  414  tons  ;  copper  ingots,  kc,  2,950  tons  ;  silver 
ore,  127,000  kilograms;  other  metals,  12,648  tons;  gold,  55  kilograms. 
The  chief  silver  mining  company  is  the  Huanchaca  Company,  which  produces 
nearly  all  the  silver  obtained.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  throughout 
Bolivia,  both  in  rivers  and  in  quartz  reefs,  but  its  production  is  mainly 
limited  to  washings  by  Indians.  The  value  of  the  tin  and  other  minerals 
exported  in  1911  was  as  follows  (in  bolivianos)  : — tin,  52,639,603  ;  copper, 
1,426,953  ;  silver,  4,587,746  ;  bismuth,  2,106,162  ;  various  minerals  :  wolfram, 
antimony,  borax,  &c.,  2,854,619.  Large  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found 
near  Lake  Poopo  and  in  the  South  of  Bolivia.  In  1911  large  tracts  of  land 
were  taken  up  for  the  production  of  petroleum,  especially  near  Calacoto,  on 
the  Arica-La  Paz  railway. 

Commerce. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through 
Arica,  Mollendo,  Antofagasta,  and  the  river-ports  of  Suarez  on  the  Paragua}-, 
Montes  on  the  Itenez,  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Madeira,  and  Bahia  on  the  Upper 
Acre.  The  Argentine  route  through  Salta  is  now  little  used.  The  chief 
imports  are  provisions,  hardware,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and 
silk  goods,  and  ready-made  clothes.  The  import  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Germans,  but  English  goods  are  largely  introduced.  The  chief  exports 
are  silver,  tin  and  rubber.  The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  four  years 
are  given  as  follows  (12  5  bolivianos  =  11.  in  1909)  :— 


- 

100)5 

1909 

1010 

1011 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£ 

3,304, 3S5 
3,770,624 

— 

£ 

2,954,960 
3,640,680 

—              - 

£ 
.3,904,187 
6,049,771 

£ 

4,669,712 
6,010,493 

The  values  of  imports  (dutiable  and  duty-free)  are  determined  according 
to  the  appraisement  in  force ;  those  of  exports,  by  declarations  of  the 
exporters,  based  on  current  prices  at  the  place  and  time. 

The  principal  imports  are  cottons,  woollens,  cattle,  provisions,  machinery 
and  hardware,  wines,  spirits,  clothing.       In  1910  the  exports  consisted  of 
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tin,  2,960, 000^.,  in  1911  (6  months),  2,012,000^.  ;  silver, 420, OOOZ.,  in  1911 
(6  months),  225,700Z.  ;  copper,  143,000^.,  in  1911  (6  months),  70,200Z.  ; 
bismuth,  rubber,  2,200,000^.  (more  than  one  third  of  the  total  exports), 
gold,  cocoa,  35,000^.,  in  1911  (6  months),  26,400Z,  ;  raw  hides,  17,450?., 
in  1911  (6  months),  10,600?. 

The  commerce  (in  order  of  value)  is  with  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
United  States,  Chile,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Bolivia  for  5  years  : — 


1907             190S 

1909 

1910               1911 

Imports  from  Bolivia  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Bolivia  from  U.K.     . 

£                  £ 
967,698        737,279 
225,388         177,598 

£ 
1,246,455 
202,904 

£                   £ 

1,434,819      1,586,377 
239,804         325,313 

In  July,  1912,  a  Commercial  Treaty  was  ratified  between  Great  Britain 
and  Bolivia.     (Signed  August,  1911.) 

Communications. 

In  1912  the  total  length  of  line  open  in  Bolivia  was  778  miles,  com- 
prising 300  miles  of  the  older  railways,  and  the  rest  being  operated  pro- 
visionally by  the  contractors  on  new  lines  now  being  constructed.  The 
principal  line  is  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway,  from  Antofagasta,  ou 
the  Pacific  coast,  to  Ollague,  thence  to  Oruro,  thence  to  Viaeha,  thence  to 
La  Paz  (719  miles).  Under  the  Bolivian-Chilian  treaty  of  October  24, 
1904,  railway  construction  on  a  large  scale  is  being  undertaken.  The  Arica- 
La  Paz  line  (208  miles,  of  which  186  miles  are  in  Bolivia)  is  begun  from 
La  Paz  via  Lluta  with  Tacora  and  to  Corocoro.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
posed Pan-American  Railroad  will  follow  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Titicaca  from 
Guayaquil  to  Viaeha,  and  thence  to  the  Argentine  border  by  way  of  Uyuni, 
Tupiza,  and  La  Quiaca,  a  total  distance  in  Bolivia  of  529  miles,  of  which  361 
are  already  in  operation. 

Up  to  the  end  of  October,  1911,  3,301,973?.  has  been  spent  on  the 
various  lines  in  the  course  of  construction.  Length  of  lines  being  con- 
structed, 413  miles.     Length  of  lines  projected,  1,169  miles. 

Traffic  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  on  the  Bolivian  rivers  is  carried  on  by 
steamers,  which  belong  to  private  owners. 

There  are  about  2,304  miles  of  cart  roads  connecting  the  more  important 
towns. 

In  Bolivia  there  are  200  post  offices  with  248  officials.  In  1911,  6,486,572 
})ieces  of  postal  matter  were  handled.  The  postal  receipts  amounted  (1906) 
to  810,593  bolivianos  and  the  expenses  to  851,102. 

In  1912  there  were  2,500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  including  private  lines. 
All  the  departmental  capitals  are  connected  by  telegraph.  There  is  tele- 
graph communication  with  foreign  countries  by  the  lines  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  Telegraph  Company  ;  the  Southern  railway  telegraph  lines 
of  Peru  ;  the  West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Company  ;  and  also  by  way 
of  Tupiza  and  Buenos  Aires.  Despatches  (1910)  sent,  180,554  ;  received, 
360,053.  Cost  of  administration,  construction,  &c.,  331,270  bolivianos; 
deficit,  132,648  bolivianos. 

A  contract  has  been  made  between  the  Bolivian  Government  and 
Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  for  the  establishment  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  Bolivia. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

lu  Bolivia  tliere  are  (1910)  17  banks  of  issue,  includiug  the  Banco  dc 
la  Nacion  (State  bank).  These  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  100  bolivianos 
notes  for  every  40  bolivianos  gold  in  their  reserve.  The  total  available 
currency  is  (1910)  as  follows: — Private  banks — paper,  2,575,000Z. ;  gold 
1,030,000/.  Banco  dc  la  Nacion— paper,  4,625,000^.  ;  gold,  1,850,000/. 
Total— paper,  7,200,000/.  ;  gold,  2,880,000.  There  are  4  mortgage  banks. 
The  Bank  of  Chile  and  Germany,  and  the  German  Transatlantic  Bank  have 
branches  in  Bolivia. 

On  September  14,  1906,  a  monetary  law  was  pas^sed  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  unit  of  account  is  the  gold  peso  of 
one-fifth  of  a  pound  sterling  weighing  1*5976  grams,  '916  fine,  thus  contain- 
ing 1-464466  grams  of  fine  gold.  There  are  two  gold  coins  struck, 
British  and  Peruvian  pounds  and  half  pounds.;  there  is  no  Bolivian  gold 
yet  in  circulation.  Silver  coins,  "900  fine,  are  pieces  of  50  and  20  centavos. 
Nickel  coins,  pieces  of  10  and  5  centavos.  Gold  is  legal  tender  to  any 
amount  and  English  and  Peruvian  gold  coins  of  corres]»onding  value  have 
legal  currency,  the  rate  of  exchange  being  fixed  at  12*5  bolivianos  =  11. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  10  pesos,  and  nickel  np  to  1  peso.  Silver  and 
nickel  coins  are  being  minted.  In  1909  silver  coin  to  the  value  of  1,000,000 
bolivianos  (50  and  20  centavo  pieces)  were  coined  for  Bolivia  at  Birmingham. 
There  arc  also  paper  notes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  Bolivianos. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed.  The 
quintal  is  equal  to  101^  lbs. 

Consular  Representative. 

1.  Of  Bolivia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  EidraorcUnarii  and  Minister  TlcniiyoUniiary. — Col.  Pedro  Suarez. 
First  Secretary. — Dr.  Alcides  Arguedas. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Bolivia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Cecil  W.  G.  Gosling. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  at  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Sucre,  Santa  Cruz, 
Uyuni  and  Cochabamba. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bolivia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  official  publications  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Industry, 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Immigration  and  Statistics ;  the  commission  for  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundary  towards  Brazil. 

Constitucion  Politica  de  la  Republica  de  Bolivia.     La  Paz,  1902. 

Bolivia.      International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.     Washington,  1904. 

Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Treaty  for  fne  Exchange  of  Territories  and  other  Complications. 
Signed  November  17,  1903.     New  York,  1904. 

2.  jSTon-Official  Publications. 

Ahumada  Moreno  (P.),  Guerra  del  Pacifico.     6  torn.     Valparaiso,  1884-89. 

Ballivian  (Manuel  V.)  and  IJtcgtte^  (Eduardo),  Diccionario  Geografico  de  la  Republica 
de  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  1890. — B.  and  Zarco  (J.),  Monografias  de  la  Industria  Minera.  I.  Ore  ; 
II.  Plata  ;  III.  Estaiio.     La  Paz,  1899-1900. 

Blanco  (F.),  Diccionario  Geogratico  de  la  Republica  de  Bolivia.  2  vols.  La  Paz,  1001. 
In  progress. 

Blanco  (F.  A.),  Diccionario  geografico  del  Departamento  de  Oruro.     La  Paz,  1904. 

BonelUiJj.  H.  de),  Travels  in  Bolivia.     2  vols.    London,  1S54. 

Conway  (Sir  M.),  The  Bolivian  Andes.     London,  1001. 

Crespo  (Luis  S.),  Geografla  de  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  190a. — Guia  del  viajero  en  Bolivia.  La 
Paz,  1908. 

D'Orbigny  (A.),  Voyages  dans  I'Amerique  Meridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1835-47 

Keane(A.  H.),  Central  and  rSouth  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.     Second  edition.    London,  1909. 
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Mathews  (Edyr aid  D.),  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  through  Bolivia  and  Peru 
Loudon,  1879. 

Matzenauer  (C),  Bolivia  in  historisclier,  geogr.  und  cultureller  Hinsicht.     Vienna,  1897. 

Paz  SoldaniM.  F.),  Narracion  de  guerra  de  Chile  contra  Peru  y  Bolivia.     La  Paz.  1884. 

Saavedra  (B.),  El  Litigio  Peru-Boliviano.     La  paz,  1903. 

Sociedad  Geogratica  de  Sucre.  Diccionario  geografico  del  Departniento  de  Chunuisaca. 
Sucre,  1903. 

Suarez  (Col.  Pedro),  Notes  on  Bolivia.     London,  1902. 
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(EsTADOs  Unidos  DO  Bkazil.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Brazil  became  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  1500.  On  the  French  invasion 
of  Portugal,  in  1807,  the  Portuguese  Royal  lamily  fled  to  Brazil ;  in 
1813  the  colony  Avas  declared  'a  kingdom.'  The  Portuguese  Court  having 
returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Kino- 
Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  'Perpetual  Defender'  of  Brazil.  He 
procJaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on  September  7,  1822,  and 
was  chosen  *  Constitutional  Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  '  on  October  12 
following.  In  1831  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son, 
Dom  Pedro  11.,  who  reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when 
by  a  revolution  he  Avas  dethroned,  and  he  ^  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  on 
21  February,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  as  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  Each  of  the  old  Provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own 
expense  without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws. 
Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as  import  duties,  stamps,  rates  of 
postage,  and  bank-note  circulation  belong  to  the  Union  ;  but  export  duties 
are  the  property  of  the  various  States. 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Congress  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  It  meets  annually  on  the  3rd  of  May,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily.  No  member  of  Congress,  after 
his  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or 
paid  office,  except  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of  diplomatic  or  military  office 
v/ould  cause  the  loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member,  the  permission 
of  the  Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  any  company  which  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Deputies  and  Senators  are  jDaid,  and  neither  can 
be  Ministers  of  State,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Congress. 
Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  Senators  must  be 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected  for  three  years 
by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the  representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  pro- 
portion not  greater  than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  a 
decennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four  representatives. 
It  has  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

1  Dora  Pedro,  born  in  1825,  died  in  1891. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Deputies  from   the  different 
States  and  from  the  Federal  district  : — 


Deputies 

Deputies 

Deputies 

Amazonas 

.       4 

Alagoas . 

.       6 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .     16 

Para 

.       7 

Sergipe  . 

.       4 

Minas  Geraes  .         .     37 

Maranhao 

.       7 

Bahia     . 

.     22 

Goyaz     ...       4 

Piauh^  . 

4 

Espirito  Santo 

,       4 

Matto  Grosso  .         .       4 

Ceara 

.     10 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

17 

Federal  District      .     10 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte      4 

Sao  Paulo 

.     22 

Parahyba 

.       5 

Parana  . 

.       4 

Total    .         .212 

Pernambuco    . 

.     17 

Santa  Catharina 

4 

Senators,  63  in  number,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for  each  State, 
and  for  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  term  of 
office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
President  and  the  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed 
by  law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first  or 
second  degree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has 
ceased  to  be  so  within  six  months. 

The  President  has  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and.  within  certain  limits,  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers. 
No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in 
conference  with  commissions  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to 
Congress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
duh'-  enrolled,  except  beggars,  'illiterates,'  soldiers  actually  serving,  and 
members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 

President  of  the  liepublic. — Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  elected 
March  2,  1910.  Assumed  office  November  15,  1910,  Fourth  term  of  office, 
(1910-1914). 

There  are  7  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  head  of  the  following  Departments  : — 
1.  Finance,  2.  Justice,  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  3.  War,  4.  Marine, 
5.  Foreign  Afi'airs,  6.  Communications  and  Public  Works,  7.  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce. 

I.  Local  Government. 

Each  State  must  be  organised  under  the  republican  form  of  government, 
and  must  have  its  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct 
and  independent.  The  governors  and  members  of  the  legislatures  must  be 
elective  ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be  elective  nor  removable  from  office  save 
by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal  executive  cannot  intervene  directly  .  in 
the  local  government  of  the  States.  In  cases  of  obstinate  infringement  of  the 
Federal .  Constitution  by  State  authorities  the  only  resource  of  the  central 
power  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Federal  District.  The  Federal 
District  is  administered  by  a  council  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  District,  the 
municipal  executive  authority  being  exercised  by  a  Prefect  appointed  for  four 
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years  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
palities  and  3,161  parishes. 


There  are  in  Brazil  3,161  munici- 


Area  and  Population. 

Following  are  the  census  returns  of  1890  and  of  1900 


• 

Population 

states                              ^n'^'^nL 
sq.  miles. 

1890 

1900 

Per  sq.  mile 
1900 

Alagoas     .... 

22,583 

511,440 

642,249 

28-7 

Amazonas 

732,439 

147,915 

249,756 

0-3 

Bahia 

164,643 

1,919,802 

2,117,956 

12-8 

Ceara 

40,247 

805.687 

849,127 

21 -1 

Espirito  Santo  . 

17,312 

135,997 

209,783 

12-1 

Goyaz 

288,536 

227,572 

255.284 

0-9 

Maranhao 

177,561 

430,854 

459,508 

2-8 

Matto  Grosso    . 

532,683 

92,827 

118,525 

0-2 

Minas  Geraes    . 

221,951 

3.184,099 

3,594,471 

16-2 

Para 

443,903 

328,455 

445,356 

1-0 

Parahyba 

28,854 

457,232 

490,734 

17-0 

Parana 

85,451 

249,491 

327,130 

3-8 

Pernambuco 

49,573 

1,030,224 

1,178,150 

23-7 

Piauhy 

116,523 

267,609 

334,328 

2-9 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

26,634 

876,884 

926,035 

34-7 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

22,195 

268,273 

274,317 

12-3 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

91,333 

897,455 

1,149,070 

12-5 

Santa  Catharina 

28,632 

283,769 

320,289 

11-2 

Sao  Paulo 

112,307 

1,384,753 

2,282,279 

20-3 

Sergipe 

15,093 

310,926 

356.264 

23-6 

Federal  District 

538 

522,651 

730,951 

1,359-2 

Aggregate    . 

3,218,991 

14,333,915 

17,318,556 

5-4 

In  1900  the  population  consisted  of  8,825,636  males  and  8,492,920  females. 

In  1911  the  population  was  estimated  at  23,070,969,  and  the  area 
3,290,564  square  miles. 

The  Acre  Territory  (not  included  in  the  census  results)  has  an  area  of 
about  74,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  70,000.  For  this  territory 
Brazil  paid  to  Bolivia  2,000,000/.  in  1902  ;  the  revenue  from  the  territory  in 
5  years,  1903-07,  amounted  to  2,118,401Z.  In  1909  the  Territory  petitioned 
to  be  received  into  the  Brazilian  Union  as  a  State. 

The  next  census  was  fixed  for  June  30,  1911,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds 
it  was  postponed.  In  1911  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was- estimated 
at  1,128,637  ;  in  1906,  811,265;  Sao  Paulo  (1911),  450,000;  of  Bahia, 
290,000;  of  Pernambuco,  150,000;  Belem,  200,000  ;  Porto  .Megre,  100,000; 
Manaos,  50,000;  Nictheroy,  35,000;  Santos,  35,000  ;  .Ceara,  33,000; 
Maceio,  33,000;  Parahyba,  32,000:   Sao  Luiz,   32,000. 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  Brazil  from  1820  to  1911  was  2,967,153, 
In  1911  there  were  153,203  immigrants,  as  follows:  Portuguese,  46,754; 
Spaniards,  27,007;  Italians,  22,821;  Ru.ssians  (mostly  Poles),  13,898; 
Syrians,  6,233;  Gei-mans,  4,223;  Austriaus,  3,327  ;  French,  1,340;  Swedes, 
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1,116;  English,  1, 045  ;  and  5, 852  of  32  other  nationalities.  These  immigrants 
were  classified  as  follows  :  78,021  voluntary  and  55,595  subsidized;  agricul- 
turists 99,811,  and  of  various  other  professions,  33,805. 

A  boundary  treaty  Avith  Colombia  was  signed  on  April  24,  1907  ;  and  a 
boundary  treaty  with  Peru  was  signed  September  8,  1909. 

Religion. 

The  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been  abolished,  and 
absolute  equalitv  declare'^  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The  Government 
left  to  the  Church  all  religious  buildings  and  their  properties  and  income. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  perfectly  free  ;  religious  orders  are  allowed  and  are 
prosperous.    All  but  about  100,000  of  the  population  are  Catholics. 

There  is  a  Cardinal  whose  seat  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  who  acts  as 
an  Archbishop,  an  archbishop  at  Bahia,  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  at  San 
Paulo,  one  at  Para,  and  one  at  Mariana  (Minas).  There  are  25  suffragan 
bishops.     For  instruction  of  the  clergy  there  are  11  seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  The  Republican  Government  undertakes 
to  pi'ovide  for  higher  or  university  instruction  within  the  Union,  leaving  the 
provision  of  primary  and  training  schools  to  the  State  Governments.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  university  in  Brazil,  but  there  are  25  faculties  which  confer 
degrees.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  also  the  military  college,  the  preparatory 
school  of  tactics,  and  the  naval  school.  At  the  Capital  are  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  a  school  for  the  blind  and  another  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  also  a  School  of  Arts  and  a 
National  Institute  of  Music  in  the  Capital,  there  being  similar  academies  of 
music  in  the  States  of  Maranhao,  Para,  Sao  Paulo,  and  several  in  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  Manaos,  Bahia,  and  Curitiba  there  are  schools  of 
Fine  Arts.  There  are,  besides,  28  industrial  schools,  11  agricultural  and 
9  commercial  institutions  for  tuition.  There  are  faculties  of  laAv  at  Recife, 
Sao  Paulo,  Ceard,  Goyaz,  Para,  Bahia,  Bello  Horizon  te,  Porto  Alegre,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (2)  ;  "faculties  of  medicine  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and 
Porto  Alegre  ;  colleges  of  pharmacy  at  Ouro  Preto,  Bclem,  Juiz  de  Fora,  and 
Sao  Paulo  ;  schools  of  odontology  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bello  Horizonte  and  also 
attached  to  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  ;  engineering  colleges  at 
Rio,  Ouro  Pieto,  Bahia,  Recife,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

There  existed  in  1910  in  the  various  States,  12,221  primary  schools  with 
634,539  (352,418  boys  and  282,121  girls)  pupils  and  8,064  teachers.  Of  the 
total  number  6,918  are  government  schools,  2,608  municipal,  and  2,695 
private.  But  on  April  5,  1911,  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  reform  of  the 
school  system,  a  feature  of  which  will  be  that  a  Board  of  Education  will  have 
entire  coatrol  over  all  schools.  There  are  also  327  secondary  schools  Avith 
30,258  pupils.  For  teachers'  diplomas  there  are  29  colleges  in  all  Brazil, 
supported  by  the  Union  and  15  private.  In  recent  years  public  instruction 
has  made  great  progress. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  sjipreme  Federal  court  of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and 
Federal  judges  in  each  State.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  States  in 
accordance  with  State  law,  by  State  courts,  but  in  Rio  de  Janeii-o  Federal 
Justice  is  administered.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  are  also 
municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected  for  four 
years,  and  whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
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Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  (gold  milieis  =  2s.  M.;  paper  niilreis  =\s.  Ad). 


— 

! 
Revenue                         1 

Expenditure 

(Gold) 

(Paper) 

(Gold)           i 

(Paper) 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 

190S 

(3,982,190         \ 

•23.597,t546 

0,880,090         , 

23,546,810 

1909 

0,756,49-J 

•20,775,081 

11,541,279         1 

27,588,209 

1910 

11,745,450 

19,569,875 

8,205,525 

22,088,415 

1911 

9,507,9.39 

22,493,130 

7,312,950         ! 

20.1^3,119 

191'J 

17,481,078 

15,2SC.,321 

11,130,101 

31,992,132 

The  Budget  for  1913  fixed  the  expenditure  at  431,374,055  milreis  paper 
and  80,861,909  milreis  gold,  and  estimated  the  receipts  at  125,792,996  milreis 
gold  and  354,243,000  milreis  paper.  (Expenditure,  37,855,128Z.  ;  receipts, 
37,767,800Z.) 

The  consolidated  foreign  debt  of  Brazil  on  December  31,  1911,  amounted 
to  82,903,120/.  and  300,000,000  francs  ;  the  internal  paper  debt,  to  620.525,600 
milreis.  Paper  money  in  circulation  on  March  31,  1912,  612,519,626 
milreis. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Foreign  Debt  varies  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent.,  that  on  the  Internal  Funded  Debt  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent., 
but  this  last  has  been  to  a  large  extent  redeemed.  The  internal  debt  is 
chiefly  represented  by  bonds,  called  Apolices.  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and 
the  payment  of  its  capital  and  interest,  which  is  provided  for  by  an  annual 
vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the  charge  of  th-'  sinking  fund  department 
{Caixa  da  Amortisac/to),  independent  of  the  Government,  directed  by  a  com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  composed  of  a  general 
inspector  and  five  large  Brazilian  bondholders. 

State  Finances. 

Each  of  the  States  of  Brazil  has  its  own  receipts,  expenditure  and  debt. 
The  last  available  figures  are  those  of  1907.  For  these  see  The  Statesman's 
Year  Book,  1912,  p.  676. 

On  July  24,  1912,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  States  to  obtain  the  Federal  aulhorization  before  contracting 
any  loans. 

Defence. 

Under  the  military  law  of  January,  1908,  military  service  is  obligatory 
on  every  Brazilian  from  21  years  of  age  to  45.  The  terms  of  service  are  2 
years  in  the  ranks,  7  in  the  reserve,  7  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  8  in  the 
National  Guard.  The  reservists  are  called  up  for  training  annually  for  4 
weeks,  besides  which  there  is  rifle  practice  once  a  month.  The  men  in  the 
territorial  army  also  have  an  annual  training  of  2  to  4  weeks.  The  army 
consists  of  15  regiments  of  infantry  each  of  3  battalions,  and  12  battalions 
of  rifles,  of  12  regiments  of  cavalry  of  4  squadrons,  and  5  regiments  of 
2  squadrons,  5  regiments  of  field  artillery  of  9  batteries  each  with  4  guns, 
5  howitzer  batteries,  6  mountain  batteries,  5  battalions  of  engineers,  and 
8  battalions  of  garrison  artillery.  The  country  is  divided  into  13  territorial 
districts,  each  generally  containing  one  rifle  battalion  :  they  also  supply  men 
for  5  "strategical"  brigades  and  3  cavalry  brigades,  all  stationed  in  the 
south  near  tlie  frontiers  of  the  three  southern  republics.     Each  "strategical" 
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brigade  consists  of  3  infantry  regiments,  1  cavalry  regiment,  1  field  artillery 
regiment,  1  howitzer  battery.  A  cavalry  brigade  consists  of  from  2  to  3 
regiments.  The  total  peace  strength  is  at  present  32,000.  There  is  also  a 
gendarmerie  20,000  strong.  Infantry  are  armed  witli  the  Mauser  rifle,  the 
field  and  horse  artillery  have  a  Krnpp  12  pr. 
Ships  of  the  Brazilian  navy  are  as  follows  : — 


5 

Name 

Displace - 
uient 

Armour 

Principal  Armament 

Torpedo 
Tubes 

H.-P. 

.s  ^ 
an. 

'5 

Belt 

Gun 

^ 

Dreadnoughts. 

1907 

/Minas  Geraes     .) 
\Sao  Paolo  .        ./ 

19,281 

9 

12 

12— 12iu.,  22  4-7in. 

— 

23,500 

21 

1911 

llio  de  Janeiro    . 
Old  Battleships. 

27,500 

" 

" 

14— 12in.,  20  Oil).    . 

— 

)> 

22 

1S98 

(Deodoro      .          "1 
\Floriano     .        ./ 

Protected 

3, -200 

14 

8 

2  9-2in.,  4  4-7in.     . 

3,400 

14 

1907 

Cruisers. 
/Bahia . 

JRio   Grande    do 
1     Sul  . 
[.Ceara  . 

Barrozo 

Taiiiiuandare 

3,500 

~ 

10  4-7in. 

_ 

18,000 

1895 
18S7 

3.450 
4,500 

— 

6  6in.,  4  4'7in. 

10  6in.,  2  4-7in.      . 

2 
2 

7,500 
7,500 

20 
17 

There  are  5  torpedo  gunboats  {Tiipy,  Timbira,  Tamayn,  Gustavo 
Sampaio,  and  Tiradentes),  10  Yarrow  destroyers,  4  first-class  torpedo  boats. 
4  destroyers,  a  mine  ship,  and  3  submarines  are  building  or  projected  to 
complete  the  naval  programme.     A  fourth  new  battleship  is  projected. 

There  are  three  naval  arsenals— at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Parii,  and  Ladario  de 
Matto  Grosso  (this  latter  a  river  arsenal). 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Agricultural  industries  are  encouraged  by 
the  State  governments.  Coffee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  and  after 
that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  mate  (Paraguay  tea),  india-rubber,  timber, 
cocoa,  and  nuts.  The  four  states  of  San  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito 
Santo,  and  Minas  Geraes,  the  combined  areas  of  which  cover  about  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  Republic,  are  the  principal  districts  for  coti'ee 
growing.  Four-fifths  of  the  cofi'ee  of'  the  world  comes  from  these  parts  ;  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  supply  from  San  Paulo  alone.  The  average 
annual  crop  of  Brazil  may  be  estimated  at  about  12  million  sacks  (1 
sack  =  137 -6  pounds).  India  Rubber  is  the  other  great  natural  product  of  the 
country.  The  1911-12  crop  produced  28,807  tons.  About  one  half  of  the 
world's  supply  comes  from  Brazil,  the  principal  rubber-growing  districts 
being  Ceara,  "Manos,  and  Para.  Cocoa  is  produced  in  many  States  but 
chiefly  in  Espirito  Santo,  and  Bahia,  where  also  the  tobacco  industry 
flourishes.  In  Pcrnambuco  there  are  47  sugai  factories,  in  Campos  (Rio  de 
Janeiro)  40,  in  Bahia  12,  and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil  15.  The  cultivation 
of  rice  is  extending.  Cattle  breeding  is  important  in  San  Paulo  which  has 
3,738,000  cattle;  1,2  2,000  swine;  136,000  sheep;  230,000  horses;  and 
124,000  mules. 
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Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  vahie,  but  little  has  been  done 
to  make  use  ot  them.  The  mines,  with  certain  reservations,  belong  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  Coal  deposits  exist  in  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  Santa 
Catharina,  Parana,  and  Sao  Paulo,  much  of  the  coal  being  of  inferior  quality. 
Gold  is  found  ;  amount  produced  in  1910  was  valued  at  394,575*^.,  in  19il 
(nine  months),  353,80-lZ.  Diamond  districts  are  Diamantine,  Gras  Mogul, 
Chapada  Diamantina,  Bagagem,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  other  States. 
Petroleum  also  exists  in  workable  quantities.  Manganese  ores  are  worked 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes.  The  greater  part  of  the  world's 
supply  of  monazite  comes  from  Brazil.  Other  mineral  exports  are  mica 
and  talc,  copper  ore,  platinum,  rock  crystal,  agate,  but  all  of  these  are 
found  in  small  quantities.  In  Brazil  in  1910  there  were  194  cotton  mills. 
There  were  in  use  761,816  spindles,  and  27,958  looms,  steam  power  24,064 
horse  power,  and  Avater,  8,168  horse  power.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
was  84,607  tons  (metric).  There  are  important  woollen  factories  for  cloths, 
flannels,  rugs,  felts,  &c.,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nictheroy,  Maranhao,  Porto 
Alegre,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  There  are  2  silk  mills  at  Petropolis  near 
Rio.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  flour  milling  is  important,  wheat  being  imported 
chiefly  from  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Republics,  but  the  imports  of 
wheat  flour  are  very  large,  mostly  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  Brewing, 
being  protected,  is  prosperous.  Altogether  there  are  3,258  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Brazil,  with  a  capital  of  665,676,000  milreis,  an  annual 
output  of  741,536,000  milreis,  and  151,841  employees.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  establish  a  fishing  industry. 

In  the  southern  States  of  Brazil  there  are  prosperous  German,  Russian, 
and  Italian  colonies.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  there  are  about  200,000 
Germans;  in  Parana,  180,000,  and  in  Santa  Catharina,  85,000. 

Commerce. 

Imports  ami  exports  (excluding  specie)  conversions  at  current  rates 
varying  from  11^'-  to  16c?.  per  milrei    (paper): — 


— 

190S 

£ 
35,491,410 
44,155,280 

lOO'i                  liilO 

]'.HI 

1012 

Imports 
Exports 

£                      £ 
37,130,354      47,871,074 
63,724,140      63,901,547 

£ 
52,044,810 
66, 83  s,  s  20 

£ 
63,373.071 
74,647,  St'.r. 

Princi]ial  exports  in  1912  and  1911  were  (metric  ton  =  2,204*6  lbs.)  : 


Quantities 

Quantities 

Value 

1011 

1912 

1011 

Coflee  (Sacks) 

11,257,802 

12,080,303 

£ 
40,401,206 

Rubber  (Metric  tons)     . 

3«,547 

42,280 

15,057,015 

Tobacco         

18,489 

24,705 

965,375 

Sugar              

36,208 

4,726 

40s,()o0 

Verba  Mate   ,. 

61,834 

62,880 

1,983,200 

Cocoa             ,, 

34,904 

.       30,468 

1,641,381 

Cotton            

16,647 

16,773 

078,008     1 

Leather          

31,932 

36,255 

1,798,781 

Hidps              

2,798 

3,189 

647,604 

Value 
1012 

£ 

46,558,070 

16,095,025 

1,434,371 

56,052 

2,102,568 

1,529,842 

1,037,395 

2,011,820 

758,167 
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Tlie  distiibutiou   of  the  imports  and  exports  in  19T0  and  1911  was  as 
follows  : — 


From  or  to 


Germany. 
United  States 
France    . 
Great  Britain 
Portugal . 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium  . 
Argentina 
Uruguay . 


Imj)orts 


1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

7,491,100 

8,982,411 

0,050,783 

7,107,280 

4,453,261 

4,071,533 

13,412,213 

17.048,406 

2,620,772 

2,841,198 

009,362 

775,702 

2,131,019 

2,202,758 

4,020,094 

4,024,858 

1,220,441 

1,111,308 

Exports 


1910 


£ 
7,257,151 

22,430,813 
5,243,317 

14,088,115 
166,813 
1,801,590 
1,122,320 
2,323,620 
1,134.494 


1911 

£ 

9,432,-303 

23,140,257 

5,144,116 

9,774,274 

297,112 
3,348,239 
1,550,009 
2,555,875 

887,840 


The  chief  articles  of  commerce  between  the  United  Kinpjdom  and  Brazil 
(Board  of  Trade  statistics)  in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K.    '       ,fjin 
from  Brazil                ^''^^ 

1911 

£ 

7,935,050 
902,240 
808,989 

Exports  from  U.K. 
to  Brazil 

Coal,  cinders,  «fcc.     . 
Cottons  and  yarn 
Machinery 

1910 

£ 

1,344,390 
3,174.292 
1,048,268 

1911 

i        £ 
Caoutchouc      .     ,     .   114,434,820 
Raw  cotton      .     •     .  i      890,027 
Coffee 601,555 

£ 
1,442,316 
3,213,320 
1,201,027 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil  for  5 

j^ears :  — 

— 

190S              1909 

1910 

^£ 

17,496.568 
16,426,985 

1911 

1912 

Imports  from  Brazil  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  Brazil  from  U.K.    . 

£         i          £ 
6,984,977   11,290,126 
8,115,197  :  8,470,542 

£ 
10,864,006 

11,938,455 

£ 

9,382,000 
12,040,000 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1911  there  entered  the  ports  of  Brazil  16,837  foreign  steam 
vessels  of  12,557,819  tons,  and  cleared,  16,836  steam  ves.sels,  of  22,572,498 
tons.  Of  those  entering,  2,541  with  a  tonnage  of  7,445,203  were  British  ; 
1,024  with  a  tonnage  of  2,915,255  German  ;  and  of  those  clearing,  2,553 
with  a  tonnage  of  7,467,787  v.^ere  British  and  1,844  with  a  tonnage  of 
3,919,638  were  German. 

The  merchant  navy  in  1911  consisted  of  238  steamers  of  130,582  tons 
net,  and  290  sailing  vessels  of  60,728  tons  net.  All  coasting  and  river 
vessels  mnst  be  Brazilian.  Tlie  Brazilian  Lh-yd,  for  coasting  trade,  main- 
tains a  monthly  service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  ajul  New  York,  and  lias  also 
inaugurated  a  service  between  Liverpool,  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

Internal  Communications. 

Brazil  possessed  on  December  3,  1911,  railways  of  a  total  length  of  13,750 
miles  open  for  traffic,  besides  2,450  miles  in  process  of  construction  to  link 
up  the  different  State  S5^stems,  and  3,128  miles  for  wliich  plans  have  been 
approved.  During  the  year  1911,  471  miles  were  added.  About  1,878  miles 
of  railway  are  owned  and  administered  by  the  Government.      The  private 
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lines  are  being  taken  up  by  one  or  two  large  companies,  the  most  important 
of  wliich  is  the  Brazil  Railway  Company.  This  controls  a  system,  which 
when  complete,  will  join  up  the  railways  of  Brazil  with  those  of  Uruguay, 
Argentina  and  Paraguay.  On  April  1,  1911,  the  total  length  of  this  line 
was  3,102  miles;  233  miles  are  under  construction  and  1,540  miles  are 
being  planned. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government. 
In  1911  there  were  20,716  miles  of  line,  and  72,962  miles  of  wire.  There 
were  2,043  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  was  2,835,970. 
(2,814,350  in  1910).  Telegraph  revenue,  600,000  milreis  gold  and  6,500,000 
paper  ;  expenditure,  14,343,935  paper  and  328,888,949  gold. 

The  Post  Office  carried  (1911),  198,514,000  letters,  12,475,000  postcards 
and  77,498  other  postal  packets.     There  were  3,246  post-offices. 

A  wireless  system  is  now  in  process  of  completion.  Fifteen  new  stations 
were  erected  along  the  Amizon  and  Paraguay  rivers,  and  5  on  the  coast. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  metallic  money  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1907  amounted  to  114,600 
milreis  gold  and  9,054,158  milreis  silver;  the  amount  of  paper  money  in 
circulation  is  being  gradually  reduced.  The  amount  in  circulation  on 
December  31,  1911,  was  204,173,200  milreis.  A  law  is  to  be  proposed  (1913) 
creating  two  new  coins,  one  of  gold  value  one  pound  sterling,  and  one  of 
silver  value  about  lOd.,  the  gold  piece  to  be  exactly  divisible  by  25  of  the 
silver  ones.  This  will  mean  reducing  the  par  standard  from  27  pence  to 
16  pence.  Under  decree  of  December  30,  1905,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  was  re- 
organized. It  has  a  monopoly  of  the  issue  of  gold  cheques  for  payment  of 
duties  ;  preference  given  to  it  for  the  substitution  of  paper  money  by  bank 
notes,  and  after  satisfactory  liquidation  of  the  old  account,  it  will  have  the 
right  to  issue  interest-bearing  'vales.'  Its  revenues  for  the  year  1911 
amounted  to  11,867,570  milreis  (791,171Z.),  and  its  reserve  "fund  was 
1,672,579  milreis.  A  decree  was  issued  in  November,  1907,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Agricultural  Bank  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000 
milreis. 

The  value  of  the  currency  milreis  fluctuates  ;  in  1909  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  was  175^^. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  Milreis  of  1,000  Reis  is  of  the  par  value  of  25.  2-934cZ,  (practically 
27fZ.).  The  Government  was  authorised  in  December,  1905,  to  purchase  bar 
silver  for  the  coinage  of  2,  1,  and  \  milreis  pieces  '900  fine,  weighing 
respectively  20,  10,  and  5  grammes. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in  1872,  was 
adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  official  departments.  But  the 
ancient  measures  arc  still  partly  employed.     They  are  : — 

T\iQ  Libra           .         .         .      =  1 '012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Arroha        .         .         .      —  32*38     ,,             ,, 

,,     Quintal       .         .         .=*  129*54     ,, 

,,     Alqueire{c>{^\o)          .      =  1  imperial  bushel. 

,,     Oitava         ...      —  55*34  grains. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Brazil  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister.— Y.  de  Oliveira  Lima. 

\st  Secretary.— kVoexto  Guerra  Duval. 

2nd  Secretary.— k.  da  Silva  Gordo, 

'Ind  Secretary.— i.  de  P.  Rodrigues  Alvcs. 

Military  Attache.— Usij or  S.  de  Oliveira. 

Naval  Attache.  —Captain  Ginadros. 

Consul- General  in  Livcrpool.—J.  C.  da  F.  Pereira  Pinto. 

Consul-General  in  London.— Y.  Alves  Vieira. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Cowes,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Limerick,  Manchester,  Milfordhaven,  Newcastle, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil. 

Envoy  and  Minister.— Siv  W.  H.  D.  Haggard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed 

1906. 

Secretaries. — A.  Robertson  and  H.  S.  Birch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia,  Para, 
Pernambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  Santos,  Ceara,  Maceio,  Maranhao,  Porto 
Alegre   Manaos,  Paranagua  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Brazilian  Year-Book,  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  P.  Wileman.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London 
and  New  York.     Annual.  ,..     ,     , 

Constituirao  da  Republica  dos  Estados  Unidos  de  Brazil.      Rio  de  Janeiro,  ls91. 

Handbook  of  Brazil.    Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Wa.shington     1901. 

Relatario  apre.sentado  a  Asseniblea  Geral  Legislativa  pelo  Ministro  de  Estado  dos  Negocios 
do  Iraperio.     Ditto,  da  Agricultura,  Commercio  e  Obras  PuMicas.     Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     London. 

Brazil  and   Bolivia.    Treaty  for  exchange  of  Territories  and  other  Compensations 
signed  November  17,  1903.     New  York,  1904 

Le  Bresil,  ses  richesses,  &c.     Published  by  the  Brazilian  Mission  of  Economic  Ex- 
pansion.    Paris. 

Brazil,  its  Natural  Riches  and  Industries.     Vol.  I.     Published  by  the  Brazilian  Mission 
of  Economic  Expansion.     Paris,  1910. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Abreu  and  Cabral.    Brazil  geografico-historico.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1884. 
Akers  (C.  E.),  History  of  South  America.     1854-1904.     London,  1904. 
Alcock  (F.),  Trade  and  Travel  in  South  America.     London,  1903. 
Baj/ern (TheresePrinzessin  von),  Heine  Reise  in  den  brazilianischeuTropen.  Berlin,  1897. 
Brazil,  The  New,  its  Resources  and  Attractions.     London,  1901. 

Canstatt  (Oskar),  Das  republikanische    Brasilien    in   Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart 
Leipzig,  1898. 

Cook  (W.  A.),  Through  the  Wildernesses  of  Brazil  by  horse,  canoe,  and  float.     Londim, 
1910. 

Goudreau  (0.),  Voyage  auTrombetas,     Paris,  1900. 

Dawxon  (T.  C.),  The  South   American  Republics.     Part   I.     New  York  aud  London, 
1904. 

Deriis  (P  ).  Brazil.     London,  1910. 

Fialho  (A.),  ITisloria  da  fundacao  da  Republica.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1891, 
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Fonseca  (J.  S.  da)  and  Almeida(T?.  de),  Voyage  autour  du  Brezil.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1899. 

Garraux  (A.  L.),  Bibliographic  Bresilienne.     Paris,  1898. 

Grimm  (J.  Th.),  Heimatkunde  des  Staates  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     Santa  Cruz,  1891. 

Grossi  (V.),  Storia  della  Colonizazione  Europea  al  Brasile  e  della  Emigrazione  Italiang 
nello  Stato  di  San  Paiilo.    Roma,  1905. 

II  Brasile.  Rivista  mensile  agricola,  commerciale,  industriale,  e  finanziaria.  Rio  de 
Janeii'O. 

Keane(A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium.  2nd  edition. 
London,  1909. 

Laemviert  (Eduardo  von),  Almanak  administrativo,  mercantil  e  industrial,  da  corte 
provincia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I/amberp  (M.),  Brasilen,  Land  und  Leute,     Leipzig,  1899. 

Le  Bresil.    Paris  (published  weekly). 

Levasseur  (E.),  Le  Bresil.    3me  ed.     Paris,  1899. 

Mackellar  (C.  D.),  A  Pleasure  Pilgrim  in  South  America.  [Deals  also  with  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Argentine.]    London,  1908. 

Martin CP.  E.),  Through  live  Republics.    London,  1905. 

Milton  (A.  A.),  A  Constitucao  do  Brazil      Rio  de  Janeiro,  1895 

Nabuco  de  Araujo(J.),  Urn  Estadista  do  Imperio,  Nabuco  de  Aranjo,  sua  Vida,  suas 
Opinioes,  sua  Epoca.     2  vols.    Paris,  1898. 

Nery  (Baron  de  Santa-Anna),  The  Land  of  the  Amazons.    London,  1901. 

Oliveira  (V.  C.  de),  A  Patria  Brazileira.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1903. 

Plane  (A.),  A  travers  I'Amerique  Equatorial.     Paris,  1903. 

Sampaio  (A.  J.),  General  Description  of  the  State  of  Piauhy.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1907. 

Schmidt  (,U.),  Indianerstudien  in  Zentralbrasilien,  1900-01.     Berlin,  1905. 

Sodrd(Jj.),  The  State  of  Pari.    London,  1893. 

South  American  Journal.    Published  weekly.    London. 

Wells  (J.  W.),  Exploring  and  Travelling  three  thousand  miles  through  Brazil.  2  vols. 
London,  1S8G. 

Wriciht  (Mrs.  M.  R.),  The  New  Brazil.     Philadelphia,  1901. 
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BULGARIA 

Reigning  King, 

Ferdinand  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  the  late  Princess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of  King 
Louis  Philippe),  born  February  26,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887  ;  assumed  the  govern- 
ment August  14,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  abdicated 
September  7,  1886,  His  election  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  Great 
Powers  in  March,  1896.  Married  (1)  April  20,  1893,  to  Marie  Louise  (died 
January  31,  1899),  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  ;  issue,  Boris, 
born  January  30,  1894  ;  Cyril,  born  November  17,  1895  ;  Eudoxia,  born 
January  17,  1898  ;  Nadejda,  born  January  30,  1899.  (2)  On  February  28, 
1908,  to  Princess  Eleonore  of  Keuss  Kostritz. 

The  Prince  must  reside  permanently  in  the  Principality.  The  princely 
title  is  hereditary.  In  May  1893,  the  Grand  Sobranje  confirmed  the  title  of 
"  Royal  Highness  "  to  the  Prince  and  his  heir,  and  this  style  was  recognised  by 
the  Porte  and  by  Russia  in  April,  1896.  On  July  10,  1911,  the  Grand  Sobranje 
confirmed  the  title  of  "  King."  According  to  the  Constitution  the  Sovereign 
must  profess  the  Orthodox  religion,  excepting  the  case  of  the  present  King. 

The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  1,250,000  leva  (francs),  besides  830,000  leva  for 
the  maintenance  of  palaces,  &c. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria  should  be  con- 
stituted an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  a  Christian  Government  and  a  national 
militia.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  population 
and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  but 
no  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  European  Powers 
should  be  elected.  On  October  5,  1908,  Bulgaria  declared  her  independence. 
The  difficulty  as  to  compensation  to  the  Turkish  Government  in  respect  of 
railway  claims  has  been  arranged  by  an  understanding  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  Oriental  Railways  Company,  and  the  Powers  have 
recognised  Bulgarian  independence,  and  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Bulgarians  " 
assumed  by  Prince  Ferdinand. 

Eastern  Rumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It  was 
to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  with  a  Governor-General  nominated 
by  the  Porte.  On  September  18,  1885,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  and  the  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  As 
the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the  representatives 
of  the  signatory  Powders  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the  latter  months  of  1885, 
the  Sultan,  by  Imperial  Firman,  April  6,  1886,  agreed  that  the  government  of 
Eastern  Rumelia  should  be  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  as  Governor- 
General,  the  Mussulman  districts  of  Kirjali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  being 
re-ceded  to  the  Porte.  The  rectification  of  the  Organic  Statute— chiefly  as 
concerned  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs— was  undertaken  by 
a  Turco-Bulgarian  commission  sitting  at  Sofia,  but  its  labours  were  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which  overthrew  Prince  Alexander  on  the 
nio-ht  of  August  20,  1886.  The  province  for  all  purposes  forms  part  of  Bul- 
c^aria.  It  is  under  the  administration  at  Sofia,  which  is  now  the  only  recog- 
nised capital,   Philippopolis  being  merely  the  seat  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  amended  M;ay,  1893,  and  June,  1911,   the 
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legislative  autliority  was  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called  the  Sobranje  or 
National  Assembly.  The  members  of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood 
suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population.  Those 
residing  in  the  city  where  the  National  Assembly  sits  receive  15  leva  (125.)  a 
day  (including  Sundays  and  holidays)  during  session  ;  others,  20  leva  (16.9.)  a 
day  with  travelling  expenses.  All  over  30  years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write  (except  the  clergy,  soldiers  on  active  service,  persons  deprived  of  civil 
rights,  &c.)  are  eligible  as  representatives.  The  duration  of  the  Assembly  is 
four  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  King,  when  new 
elections  must  take  place  within  two  months.  Laws  passed  by  the  Sobranje 
require  the  assent  of  the  King.  Questions  concerning  the  acquisition  or 
cession  of  territory,  changes  in  the  constitution,  a  vacancy  on  the  throne,  or 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  have  to  be  decided  by  a  Grand  Sobranje,  elected 
for  the  special  purpose  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  ordinary 
Sobranje  is  elected,  but  with  double  the  number  of  members.  For  the  Fifth 
National  Assembly  (1911),  1,033,048  electors  were  entitled  to  vote,  but  only 
556,782  actually  voted. 

Sobranje  (elected  September  19,  1911)  ;  190  Nationalists,  5  Agrarians,  7 
Liberals,  6  National  Liberals,  1  Young  Liberal,  6  Democrats. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  eight  Ministers  nominated 
by  the  King — namely,  1.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship  ; 
2!  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Health  ;  3.  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  4.  Minister  of  Finance  ;  5.  Minister  of  Justice ;  6.  Minister  of 
War  ;  7.  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  ;  8.  Minister  of  Agriculture  ; 
9.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Ways  and  Communications  ;  10.  Minister  of 
Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  Bulgaria  is  33,647  English  square  miles.^  By  a 
census  taken  on  December  31,  1910,  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  ascertained  to  be  4,337,516  (2,206,691  males  and  2,130,825  females), 
as  against  4,035,575  (2,057,092  males  and  1,978,483  females).  Bulgaria  is 
divided  into  12  districts  (including  the  3  districts  of  Eastern  Rumelia). 

Area  and  population  of  districts,  according  to  census  of  December  31, 
1910:— 


1.  Bniirgas   . 

2.  Varna 

3.  Vidin 

4.  Vratza 

5.  Kustendil 

G  Plovdiv    (Philippo- 

polis)     . 

7.  Pleven 


Area 

Popula-  ' 
tion       1 

sq.  miles 

5,409 

351,508    ' 

2,554 

329,612 

3,255 

237,571    : 

773 

312,460 

867 

231,522 

3,238 

447,309 

1,851 

365,868 

S.  Ronsse  (Rustchuk) 

0.  Sophia 

10.  St.  Zagora    . 

11.  Tirnovo 

12.  Choumen 


Area 


Popula- 
tion 


sq. miles 
2,U5 
1,832 
6,540 
2.502 
2,691 


Total 


33,64^ 


406,309 
481,598 
442,969 
448,197 
282,601 

4,337,516 


The  population, ^divided  according  to  nationality,"  was  as  follows  in  1910, 

3,203,810    Bulgarians,    488,010  Turks,   75,773    Rumanians,   63,487   Greeks; 

98,004    Gipsies,    37,663  Jews,    3,863  Germans,  3,275  Russians,  and  61,690 

of  other  nationalities.     The  present   capital  of  the  Principality  is  the  city 

of  Sofia,  with  a  population  (census,  1910)  of  102,812.     The  other  principal 

towns,  with  population  in  1910,  are  Philippopolis  47,981  ;  Rustchuk,  36,255  ; 

Varna,  41,419  ;  Shumla,  22,225  ;  Slivno  (Sliven),  50,598  ;  Plevna  (Pleven), 

23  049 

'        '  1  See  note  under  Area  and  Population  of  Turkey. 
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The  census  returns  of  1905  referring  to  callings  (issued  in  1912)  shows 
the  following  distribution  of  the  population: — Agriculture,  3,109,270 
(1,552,240  men  and  1,557,030  women)  ;  mining,  2,064  (1,348  men  and 
716  women)  ;  industry,  358,846  (200,775  men  and  158,071  women)  ;  trans- 
port workers,  64,408  (34,170  men  and  30,238  women)  ;  commerce,  165,806 
(92,390  men  and  73,416  women);  public  defence,  49,336;  public  service, 
48,596  (26,767  men  and  21,829  women)  ;  liberal  professions,  78,566  (39,985 
men  and  38,581  women).  Total,  1905,  4,035,575—2,057,092  men  and 
1,978,483  women. 

The  movement  of  population  in  the  principalitj'^  in  five  years  has  been  : — 


Years 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Marriages 


40,849 
37,016 
38,917 

41,868 


Living  births 


183,138 
170,248 
172,583 

176,909 


Still-birtlis 


Deaths        i  Surplus  of  births 


1,092 

939 

1,544 


93,295 
102,752 
113,304 

74,860 


87,843 
67,496 
59,279 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  national  faith  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  though,  in  1870, 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  and  acceptance  of  religious  autonomy,  the 
Bulgarian  Church  was  declared  by  the  Patiiarch  of  Constantinople  to  be 
outside  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  church  is  governed  by  the  Synod 
of  Bishops.  There  are  11  Eparchies  or  Bishoprics.  The  clergy,  both 
Orthodox  and  of  other  religious  bodies,  are  paid  by  the  State  and  also 
receive  fees  for  services  at  burials,  marriages,  &c.  Of  the  population  in 
1905,  3,345,519  belonged  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  603,867  were  Ma- 
homedans,  37,656  were  Jews,  29,684  were  Catholics,  12,622  Gregorian 
Armenians,  5,644  Protestants.  The  Mahomedans  are  mostly  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces. 

There  is  a  university  at  Sofia,  with  three  faculties — History  and  Philology, 
Physics  and  Mathematics,  and  Law.  In  1908-09  it  was  attended  by  1,569 
students,  ofwdiom  217  were  women,  and  there  were  58  professors  and  lecturers. 

In  1909-1910  the  Bulgarian  and  other  secondary  schools  were  as  showni  in 
the  following  table.  The  non-Bulgarian  schools  were  Turkish,  Greek, 
Jewish,  Armenian,  American,  French  and  German : — 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Description  of  Schools 

Male 

486 
1,308 

P'emale 

Male 

Female 

Gymnasia    .... 
Lower  Middle  Class   . 
Special  Technical  and  \ 
Other  Schools                1 

27 
292 

155 

75 
483 

6,992 

33,058 

4,749 

3,307 
15,141 

4,744 

In  1909-10  there  were  3,786  elementary  schools  with  8,697  teachers  and 
430,011  pupils  (262,394  boys  and  167,717  girls).  ^  ^     ,    ,c 

For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  which  provides  for  half 
the  cost  (two-thirds  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  schools),  the  remainder 
being  provided  in  towns  by  the  municipalities  and  in  villages  by  the  com- 
munal authorities.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  eriod 
of  four  years  (8-12).  The  richer  parents  are,  however,  required  to  pay  20 
leva  (16s.)  a  year  for  each  of  their  children  attending  the  higher  schools. 
There  are  free  xiublie  libraries  at  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Varna,  and  Rustchuk. 
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Finance. 

The  estimated  levenue  aud  expenditure  of  Bulgaria  for  5  years  were  as 
follows  (25  leva  =  £1)  :— 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


190S 


1909 


1910 


1911 


£ 
5,089,430 
5,089,430 


£ 
6,126,780 
6,125,680 


£ 

6,889,940 
6,883,160 


£ 
7,]37,8r-> 
7,185,818 


1912 


£ 

7,610,920 
7,557,200 


For  1912  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  are:  direct  taxes,  1,593,640?.: 
indirect  taxes,  2,743,600Z.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  were  : 
Public  Debt,  1,605,880?.  ;  War,  1,620,000Z.  ;  Interior,  441,280Z.  ;  Instruction, 
996,640?.  ;  Finance,  343,000/.  ;  Public  Works  (including  railways,  posts  and 
teleW'hsX  1^360, 120Z. 

Debt  in  1911,  24,407,976?.  as  follows :  — 6  per  cent,  loan  oi  1892, 
3  470  700?  ;  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1902,  4,064,200?.  ;  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1904, 
3' 884  700?.  ;  4^  per  cent,  loan  of  1907,  5,738,400?.  ;  4i  per  cent,  loan  of  1909  (to 
the  Russian  Government),  3,271,976?.  ;  4i  per  cent,  loan  of  1909,  3,978,000?. 

Defence. 

Service  is  universal  and  compulsory.  Mahomedans  are  exempted,  but 
like  all  others  exempted,  pay  a  tax.  Service  in  the  ranks  commences  at  the 
acre  of  20,  and  is  now  for  2  years  in  the  infantry,  and  for  3  years  m  the  other 
arms.  Reserve  service  is  for  18  years  in  the  infantry,  and  16  years  in 
the  other  arms.  The  reservists  are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  3  weeks  train- 
ing annually.  t,  ,       .  t,-  4.     v 

After  completion  of  his  reserve  service,  the  Bulgarian  soldier  passes  to  the 
Opolchenie  (Territorial  Army),  serving  in  the  first  ban  for  4  years  (infantry), 
or  5  years  (all  other  arms).  Fioally  the  men  of  all  arms  pass  for  2  years  to 
the  second  ban,  thus  completing  a  total  service  of  26  years. 

The  Bulgarian  infantry  is  organised  in  36  regiments  of  2  battalions,  each 
of  4  companies  ;  and  the  artillery  in  9  regiments  of  2  divisions  each  of  3 
batteries  of  4  guns,  12  mountain  batteries,  aud  3  battalions  of  fortress  artillery. 
Every  infantry  regiment  has  also  a  ninth  company,  which  permits  of  a 
company  being  constantly  detached  to  the  frontier.  These  companies  are 
relieved  half-yearly.  AVhile  on  frontier  duty  they  receive  no  recruit|.  On 
mobilisatioD  each  infantry  regiment  expands  to  four  battalions,  and  each 
artillery  regiment  forms  a  third  division  of  3  batteries.  Further,  from  the 
large  number  of  reservists  of  each  regiment  is  formed  a  reserve  regiment  of 
4  battalions,  and  a  depot  battalion.  .         .       . 

There  is  one  guard  cavalry  regiment  of  3  squadrons,  4  line  regnnents  ot 
4  squadrons,  and  6  of  3  squadrons.  On  mobilisation,  all  regiments  are  raised 
to  4  squadrons  and  a  depot  squadron.  There  further  are  3  battahons  ot 
pioneers,  1  railway  battalion,  1  pontoon  battalion,  1  telegraph  battalion,  e.c. 

The  Opolchenie  forms  on  mobilisation  36  battalions  of  the  first  ban,  and 
36  half-battalions  of  the  second  ban.  1      i       4-        j 

The  reservists  not  required  to  complete  the  field  units  join  the  depots  and 
are  available  to  make  good  the  waste  ot'  war. 

Bulgaria  is  divided  into  9  military  districts,  each  of  which  supplies  a 
complete  division  to  the  field  army,  besides  a  portion  of  the  independent 
cavalrv,    fortress    artillery   and    engineers,    mountain    artillery,    etc.      Ihe 
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strength  of  the  divisions  in  peace  (8  battalions,  6  batteries,  etc. )  is  small  ; 
but  in  Avar,  besides  the  expansion  above  mentioned,  a  third  (reserve)  brigade 
is  added,  raising  each  division  to  24  battalions,  3  squadrons,  9  batteries, 
a  battalion  of  pioneers,  kc,  to  a  total  strength,  including  divisional 
troops,  of  23,500  men. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  army  is  about  3,900  officers  and  56,000 
all  other  ranks,  but  the  field  army,  consisting  of  9  divisions  and  1  cavalry 
division,  with  the  remainder  of  the  reserve  troops  (available  for  the  com- 
munications), and  the  mountain  and  howitzer  artillery  regiments,  should 
amount  to  about  235,000  combatants. 

The  Bulgarian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle, 
calibre  •315.  Cavalry  have  the  Mannlicher  carbine.  The  field  gun  is  the 
Schneider  Q.F.  gun  of  7  "5  cm,  calibre.  The  mountain  batteries  are  armed 
with  the  light  Krupp  7  '5  cm.  Q.  F.  guns. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  State  is  theoretically  the  owner  of  the  laud  ;  the  land-holder  has  a 
perpetual  lease  descending  to  heirs,  and  pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  by 
way  of  rent  (paid  still,  to  a  great  extent,  in  kind).  The  communes  hold 
pasture-land  and  wood-land  in  perpetuity  and  pay  no  rent,  and  over  such 
lands  the  members  of  the  communes  have  grazing  and  wood-cutting  rights. 

About  five-sevenths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agiiculture,  most  of 
them  being  small  proprietors  holding  from  one  to  six  acres.  The  total  area 
of  Bulgaria  comprises  9,570,450  hectares,  of  which,  in  1911,  3,927,571 
hectares  is  cultivated,  and  3,041,324  hectares  is  under  woods  and  forests. 
About  2,506,137  hectares  is  under  cereals,  7,789  under  tobacco,  and 
79,406  under  vines.  The  principal  agricultural  product  is  wheat,  of  which 
there  was  a  yield  of  17,176,164  cwts.  in  1909,  22,626,386  cwts.  in  1910, 
and  38,563,167  cwts.  in  1911.  The  yield  of  rye  was  7,381,778  cwts.  in  1911  ; 
oats,  5,840,078  cwts.  ;  barley,  8,708,935  cwts.  ;  maize,  28,881,121  cwts.  The 
total  yield  of  cereals  of  all  kinds  in  1910  was  2,688,127  tons  ;  in  1909,  2,010,000 
tons  ;  valued  at  13,764,000/.  Wine,  tobacco  and  silk  are  also  produced  ;  attar 
of  roses  is  largely  manufactured.  Cotton  and  rice  are  grown.  In  1912, 
1,120,500  hectares  (1,118,409  in  1911)  was  estimated  area  under  wheat  cul- 
tivation, with  an  expected  yield  of  17,350,000  quintals  (19,596,000  in  1911)  ; 
rye,  215,000  hectares  (220,721  in  1911),  yielding  3,150,000  quintals 
(3,751,176  in  1911);  barley,  260,000  hectares  (251,178  in  1911),  yielding 
4,000,000  quintals  (4,425,593  in  1911)  ;  oats,  160,000  hectares  (180,797  in 
1911),  yielding  1,750,000  quintals  (2,967,735  in  1911)  ;  maize,  650,000 
hectares  (631,935  in  1911),  yielding  14,000,000  quintals  (7,770,240  in  1911) ; 
rice,  3,000  hectares  (2,319  in  1911),  yielding  30,000  quintals  (30,238  in 
1911)  ;  sugar  beet,  3,000  hectares  (2,967  in  1911),  yielding  450,000  quintals 
(620,000  in  1911)  ;  tobacco,  10,600  hectares  (12,123  in  1911),  yielding 80,000 
quintals  (106,472  in  1911).  In  1905  there  were  in  Bulgaria  8.081,816 
sheep,  1,370,201  goats,  2,167,275  head  of  cattle,  and  463,241  pigs,  536,616 
horses,  124,216  asses,  and  11,828  mules. 

All  minerals  belong  by  law  to  the  State.  Besides  the  coal  mines  at 
Pernik,  worked  by  the  Government,  coal  of  good  quality  has  also  been 
found  in  Balkans  near  Trevna,  and  several  working  concessions  have  been 
granted.  About  1,000,000  cubic  metres  of  stone  are  quarried  annually. 
Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities  ;  gold,  silver,  lead,  manganese  and  copper 
also  exist  in  the  country.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  goods, 
cottons,  cord,  and  cigarettes. 
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Commerce. 


Imports  and  exports  : — 

— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£ 

4,338,970 
4,482,000 

£ 
4,987,560 
5,026,790 

£ 
5,206,025 
4,494,280 

£ 
6,417,185 
4,457,347 

£ 
7,093,269 
5,164,088 

£ 
7,894,000 
7,385,360 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  for  1911:— 


Country 


Imports 


U.  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium     . 

Germany    . 

France 

Italy 

Turkey 

Other  countries 


£ 

1,199,000 

^1, 885,000 

202,000 

1,590,000 
987,000 
365,000 
639,000 

1,027,000 


Total 


7,894,000 


Country 

U.  Kingdom    . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium    . 

France     . 

Germany  . 

Turkey     . 

Greece      • 

Other  countries 

Total 

,        , 

Exports 


£ 
969,000 
423,000 

2,151,000 
445,000 
916,000 

1,168,000 
506,000 
807,000 


7,385,000 


The  chief  imports  in  1910  were:  coal,  132,389?.;  iron,  931,940?. ; 
building  timber,  279,720/.;  machinery,  implements,  &c.,  791,078?.;  cottons, 
1,975,310?.  ;  hides,  skins,  leather,  &c.,  367,500?.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  were:  wheat,  1.505,510?.  ;  maize,  539,648?.  ;  live  stock,  292,973?.  ; 
silk  cocoons,  144,934?.  ;  hides,  skins,  &c.,  154,293?.  ;  attar  of  roses, 
231,718?.     Other  exports  are  fruit,  timber,  and  tobacco. 

A  commercial  Convention,  specifying  maximum  rates  of  duties  leviable  on  British  im- 
ports into  Bulgaria,  fixing  the  dues  leviable  on  merchandise,  &c.,  landed  at  Bulgarian 
ports,  and  providing  for  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  between  Bulgaria  and  Great 
Britain,  was  signed  at  Sofia  on  December  9,  1905. 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  Bulgaria  for  5  years  : — 


Imports  from  Bulgaria  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  Bulgaria  from  U.K. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Bulgaria  in  1910  was  16,930 
ot  3,895,880  tons,  and  16,898  of  3,891,868  cleared.  The  chief  ports  are 
Varna  and  Bourgas  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Paistchuk,  Sistor,  Vidin  on  the 
Danube. 

In  1911,  Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Rumelia)  had  1,200  miles  of  railway 
open,  and  187  miles  under  construction.  Railways  connect  Sofia  with 
the  general  European  system.  There  were,  in  1910,  3,679  miles  of  State 
telegraph  lines  with  6,711  miles  of  wire  and  350  telegraph  offices;  the 
messages  in  1910  were  1,966,358.  There  were,  in  1910,  27  telephone  systems 
with  177  miles  of  line.  There  were  2,203  post  offices,  and  the  number 
of  letters,  newspapers,  kc,  carried  in  1910  was  61,960,916. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Burgas,  Tirnovo  and  59 
agencies  in  the  different  towns  of  Bulgaria  ;  its  capital  is  10,000,000  leva, 
provided  by  the  State  with  a  reserve  fund  of,  1911,  7,323,671,  and  it  has 
authority  to  issue  both  gold  notes  and  silver  notes.  The  latter  were  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  December,  1899  ;  in  September,  1911,  the  note  issue 
amounted  to  94,512,000  gold,  and  28,600,000  silver.  Three  foreign  banks, 
one  German  (Banque  de  Credit,  capital  9,000,000  frs.),  one  Austro-Hun- 
garian  (Banque  Balkanique,  capital  4,000,000  frs.),  and  the  other  French 
(Banque  Generale  de  Bulgarie,  capital  2,000,000  fr.s.)  have  been  founded, 
having  their  headquarters  at  Sofia  and  branches  at  Varna,  Philippopolis, 
Rustchuk,  and  Burgas.  There  are  120  agricultural  banks  for  making 
advances  on  personal  security,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  42,845,403  leva 
on  December  31,  1910,  and  power  to  borrow  from  the  National  Bank. 
There  are  a  few  Bulgarian  gold  coins,  of  the  value  of  100,  20,  and  10  leva 
(francs),  but  the  gold  circulation  is  supplied  by  foreign  10  and  20  franc 
pieces.  There  are  silver  coins  of  ^  lev,  and  1  lev,  2,  and  5  leva  (francs)  ; 
nickel  coins  of  2^,  5,  10,  and  20  stotinki  (centimes)  ;  the  notes  of  the 
National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 

Minister  in  London. — M.  Michel  Madjaroff  (February,  1912). 

Charge  cV Affaires. — M.  Constantin  C.  Mincoff. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Gonsul-Gcneral. — 
Sir  Henry  G.  0.  Bax-Ironside,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretaries.— W.  O'Reilly  and  E.  Overy,  M.V.O. 
Military  Attache.— ht. -Col.  F.  Lyon,  D.S.O. 
Vice-Consul. — W.  B.  Heard. 
Hon.  Attache. — K.  E.  Digby. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Philippopolis  and  Varna,  and  Consular  Agents 
at  Burgas  and  Rustchuk. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bulgaria. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

The    Otficial    Reports    on    Commerce,    Education,   Movement    of    Population,   Agri- 
culture, &c. 

La  Bulgarie  Contemporaine.  Edited  by  the  Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Couinierce  and 
Agriculture.     Brussels,  1906.' Eng-.  Trans.   Bulgaria  of  To-day.     London,  1907. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  Captain  M.  C.  P.  Ward,  Intelli- 
gence Division,  War  OfGce.     London,  1900. 

Beaman  (A.  H.),  M.  Stambuloflf.  [In  series  of  'Public  Men  of  to-day.']  London,  1895.— 
Twenty  Years  in  the  Near  East.     London,  1898. 

Bousquet  (G.),  Histoire  du  peuple  bulgare  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
Paris,  1909. 

Cholet  (Count  A.  P.  do),  Etude  sur  la  guerre  bulgaro-serbe.     Pans,  1891. 

Delaunay  ( — ),  La  Bulgarie  d'hier  et  de  demain.     Paris,  1907. 

Dicey  (E.),  The  Peasant  State  :  An  Account:  of  Bulgaria  in  1894.     London,  1894. 

Drandar{A.  G.),  Les  Evenements  politiques  en  Bulgarie  depuis  1876  jusqu'A  nos  jours. 
Paris,  1896 —Le  Prince  Alexandre  de  Battenberg.     Paris,  1884. 

Eliot  (3ir  C),  Turkey  in  Europe.     (Latest  edition,  1908.) 

aolowine  (A.  P.),  Fiirst  Alexander  von  Bulgarien,  1879-1886.     Wicn,  1896. 

Gubernatis  (Coiiite  de),  La  Bulgarie  et  les  Bulgares.     Florence,  1899. 

Herbert  (W.  V.),  By-Paths  in  the  Balkans.     London,  1906. 

Huhn  (Major  A.  von).  The  Struggle  of  the  Balkans  for  National  Independence  under 
Prince  Alexander.     London,  1886. 

Ivantchoff  (T.),  Article  "  Bulgarie"  in  Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  et  de 
la  Banque.     Paris,  1898. 

Jirecek  (C),  Das  Ftirstenthum  Bulgarien.  Wien,  I891.-Geschichte  der  Bulgaren 
Prag,  1876. 

Kanitz(F.),  Donau-Bulgarien  und  der  Balkan,  1860-75.    3  vols.     Leipzig,  1875-79. 

Lamouche  (L.),  La  Bulgarie  dans  le  ]>asseet  le  present.     Paris,  1892. 
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Le  Queux  (W.),  Au  Observer  in  the  Near  East.     Loudou,  iy07. 

Miller  (W.),  The  Balkans.  In  "Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  S.  London,  1896.— Travels 
and  Politics  in  the  Near  East.     London.  1898. 

Murray  (W.  S.),  The  Making  of  the  Balkan  State.     London,  lUl-J. 

Muzet  (A.),  Aux  pays  Balkaniques  (Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria).     Paris,  191-J. 

Pinon  (R.),  L'Europe  et  I'Einpire  Ottoman.     Paris,  It'OS. 

St.  Clair  (8.  G.  B.)and  Brophy  (G.  A.),  Twelve  Years'  Study  of  the  Eastern  Question 
in  Bulgaria.     London,  1877. 


CHILE. 

(Republica  de  Chile.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 


The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
by  the  declaration  of  indepondence  of  September  18,  1810,  finally  freeing 
itself  from  Spanish  rule  in  1818.  The  Constitution  voted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  on  May  25,  1833,  with  a  few  subsequent  amendments, 
establishes  three  powers  in  the  State — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress, 
consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  37  members  popularly  elected  by  provinces  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  Deputies ;  while  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  composed  of  118  members  chosen  directly  by  depart- 
ments for  a  period  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  less  than  15,000  ;  the  present 
number  of  deputies  was  determined  in  1910  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
results  of  1905.  Both  bodies  are  chosen  by  the  same  electors.  Electors 
must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
by  indirect  vote,  the  people  nominating,  by  ballot,  delegates  who  appoint 
the  President.  A  retiring  President  is  not  re-eligible.  In  legislation 
the  President  has  a  modified  veto  ;  a  bill  returned  to  the  chambers  with 
the  President's  objections  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
])resent  (a  majority  of  the  members  being  present),  be  sustained  and 
become  law.  The  day  of  a  Presidential  election  is  June  25  of  the 
last  of  the  five  years  of  a  Presidency,  and  the  inauguration  takes  place 
on  September  18  of  the  same  year. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Senor  Br.  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  assumed 
office  December  23,  1910. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  1,384Z,,  with  923?.  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  Council  of  State 
of  five  members  nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry  divided  into  six  departments,  viz., 
Interior,  Foreign  Attairs,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Finance,  Defence, 
Industry  and  Public  Works. 

Local  Government. 
For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  Intoidcntes ;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Gohernadorcs  as  chief  officeis.  The  Departments  constitute  one 
or  more  municipal  districts  each  with  a  council  or  municipality  of  9  members, 
inhabitants  popularly  elected  for  three  years.     The  police  of  Santiago  and 
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of  the  capitals  of  departments  is  organised  and  regulated  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  at  the  charge  of  the  national  treasury. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  23  provinces,  subdivided  into  78  depart- 
ments, and  1  territory.  Departments  and  territories  are  subdivided  into  865 
sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

In  1884  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna  were  ceded  to  Chils  by 
Peru.  The  cession  of  Tacna  was  originally  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  a  plebiscite  of  the  province  would  decide  to  which  country 
it  should  belong.     The  provinces,  however,  are  still  occupied  by  Chile. 

Area  and  population  of  the  provinces  at  the  end  of  1910  : — 


Provinces 

Area  : 
Sq.  Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1910 

Pop.     1 
per  Sq. 
Mile 

Proviiices 
Nuble  . 

Area  : 
Sq.  Miles 

3,406 

Popula- 
tion 1910 

Pop. 

per  sq 

Mile 

Tacua 

9,248 

42,925 

3-1 

109,858 

48-8 

Tarapaca  . 

18,125 

115,940 

6-1      i 

Ooncepcion  . 

3,560 

225,054 

66-7 

Antofagasta 

46,597 

118,718 

2-6     , 

Arauco 

2,446 

62,259 

25-2 

Atacama  . 

30,720 

65,118 

2-1    ■' 

Biobio . 

5,245 

100,495 

18-7 

Coquimbo. 

13,457 

178,731 

13-0 

Malleco 

2,973 

113,020 

36-8 

Aconcagua 

5,485 

132,730 

23-9      1 

Cautin. 

5,830 

161,935 

23-1 

Valparaiso 

1,953 

299,466 

144-3 

Valdivia 

8,352 

131,751 

13-7 

Santiago  . 

5,663 

546,599 

91-4 

Llanquihue . 

35.390 

113,285 

2-9 

O'Higgins 

2,289 

94,257 

40-3 

Chiloe  . 

8,580 

91,657 

10-4 

Colchagua 

3,855 

159,421 

41-3      i 

Magallanes 

Curico 

2,978 

108,120 

36-0     1 

ter.  . 

66,174 

23,650 

0-2 

Talca 

3,839 
3,941 

132,730 
111,773 

33-9     ; 

27-7     ! 

Linares     . 

Maule 

2,474 

115,568 

44-6 

Total 

292,580 

3,415,060 

11-1 

Many  islands  to  the  north,  west,  and  south,  belong  to  Chile.  The  coast 
line  is  about  2,485  miles  in  length. 

In  1885  the  population  numbered  2,527,320;  in  1895,  2,712,145;  in 
1905,  3,399,928.  In  1907,  3,249,279  (1,624,221  males  and  1,625,058 
females). 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  1910  was : — Santiago, 
332,724  ;  Valparaiso,  179,815  ;  Concepcion,  55,554  ;  Iquique,  44,171  ;  Talca, 
38,040;  Chilian,  42,500;  Antofagasta,  32,496;  Vina  del  Mar,  26,262; 
Curico,  18,313;  Temuco,  16,037  ;  la  Serena,  24,425  ;  Talcahuano,  16,261  ; 
Valdivia,  17,681.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  of  European 
origin.  The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  of  three  branches,  the  Fuegians, 
mostly  nomadic,  living  in  or  near  Tieira  del  Fuego  ;  the  Araucans  (101,118) 
in  the  valleys  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  ;  the  Changos,  who 
inhabit  the  northern  coast  region  and  work  as  labourers. 

Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  exclusive  of  still-births  : — 


Year 

1 
Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

117,032 
126,104 
129,733 
129,333 
130,052 

18,507 
21,286 
21,483 
19,637 
19,326 

104,890 
96,534 
104,226 
104,707 
106,073 

12,142 
29,570 
25,507 
24,626 
23,979 
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Immigratiou  is  small,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  Government.  The 
number  of  immigrants  in  1910  was  2,543  ;  in  1911,  1,711.  Colonies 
(agricultural  settlements)  are  encouraged,  and  their  number  and  importance 
are  increasing. 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  maintained  by  the  State,  but  according 
to  the  Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one 
archbishop  (Santiago),  three  bishops,  and  two  vicars  apostolic. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  but  is.  not  com- 
pulsory. Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Uni- 
versities (one  belonging  to  the  State,  the  other  a  Catholic  university)  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  estab- 
lished in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  departments.  In  the 
State  University  the  branches  included  are  theology,  law,  and  political  science, 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1911,  in  the  2  Universities  there  were 
2,685  matriculated  students  studying  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  phar- 
macy, dentistry,  and  nursing.  In  the  same  year  41  liceos  for  boys  and  36  for 
girls  had  1,033  teachers  and  20,329  matriculated  students  (12,052  males 
and  8,277  females).  There  are  15  normal  schools  with  262  teachers  and 
2,322  students,  besides  one  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric  with  74 
students.  There  are  many  institutions  for  technical  instruction.  The 
Agricultural  Institute  has  94  students  and  there  are  6  other  schools 
for  different  agricultural  subjects.  There  are  mining  schools  at  La 
Serena,  Santiago,  and  Copiapo.  Ten  commercial  schools  have  2,296 
pupils.  There  are  schools  of  industry,  of  design,  of  electric  work,  of 
hygienic  work,  of  mechanics,  of  modelling.  Among  the  professional 
schools  are  29  for  girls  with  236  teachers  and  4,084  students.  The 
Society  for  the  Development  of  the  Textile  Industries  maintains  14 
schools  with  902  pupils.  There  were  in  1911,  2,896  public  primary 
schools,  with  375,274  pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  138,326,  and 
4,829  teachers.  In  addition  the  private  schools  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Government  had  36,577  scholars,  and  those  receiving  no  assistance  had 
30,385  teachers.  Other  educational  institutions  are  the  Paedagogic  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  National  Observatory, 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  public  museums.  The  National  Library  contains  135,494  volumes. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  primaiy  schools  in  1910  was  7,317,885 
pesos.  There  are  254  newspapers  and  journals  published  in  Chile,  including 
63  dailies  and  113  weeklies. 

Justice,  Crime,  Pauperism. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  iu  the  capital,  seven 
Courts  of  Appeal  distributed  over  the  Republic,  Tribunals  of  First 
Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and  subordinate  courts  in  the  districts. 
In  1910,  548  children  (443  boys  and  105  girls)  were  sent  to  the  2  cor- 
rectional  schools;    41,827   offenders     (6,632  women)  were   bent  to  prison; 
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1,230  criminals  were  sent  to  houses  of  correction  (presidios)  ;  and  234  men 
were  sent  to  the  2  iienitentiaries. 

At  99  liosi)itals  in  Chile  in  1910,  there  were  admitted  96,5o0  patients  ; 
on  December  31,  there  were  7,082  in  hospital  ;  at  the  imbecile  asylum  at 
the  end  of  1910  there  were  2,593  patients. 


Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  nitrate  duties,  customs 
duties,  the  alcohol  tax,  the  railways,  post  office,  &c.,  while  the  chief  branches 
of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt  and  public  works  and  salaries. 

in  recent  years  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary) in  gold  and  in  currency  pesos  Avas  as  follows  (gold  pesos  = 
18d.)  :—  ■ 


Years 

Reveuue 

Expenditure 

Gold 

Cnrrency 

Gold 

Currency 

1908 

65,230,892 

160,428,470 

39,102,517 

198,311,785 

1909 

123,008,021 

245,267,030 

135,169,887 

300,459,758 

1910 

82,764,423 

152,975,645 

60,677,704 

234,]43,253 

1911 

71,908,379 

213,214,928 

60,775,635 

204,191,707 

1912 

101,050,000 

189,200,000 

71,358,378 

281,128,726 

Estimated  expenditure  for  1913  in  pesos  is  287,401,000  currency  and 
55,746,000  gold.  The  estimated  income  is  194,900,000  currency  and 
108,000,000  gold. 

On  June  1,  1912,  the  external  debt  amounted  to  35,163,620^.,  equiva- 
lent to  336,781,600  gold  pesos.  The  internal  debt  stood  at  180,593,372 
pesos  paper,  of  which  150,366,403  represent  issues  of  paper  money. 


Defence. 

The  Chilian  Army  is  a  national  militia  in  which  all  able-bodied 
citizens  are  obliged  to  serve.  Liability  extends  from  the  18th  to  the 
45th  year,  inclusive.  Recruits  are  called  up  in  their  20th  year,  and 
are  trained  for  one  year.  And  they  afterwards  serve  for  9  years  m 
the  reserve  of  the  active  army.  After  that  they  belong  till  completion  ot 
their  45th  year  to  the  second  reserve.  The  latter  is  organised  as  a  second- 
line  armv.  ,.  ,  .  ,  i       c      i  •  i 

Chile"  is  divided  into  4  zones,  or  military  districts,  each  ot  winch 
furnishes  a  complete  division  on  mobilisation.  There  are  16  battahons  ot 
infantry,  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  4  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  8  batteries  oi 
held  artillerv,  B  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  2  battalions  ot  lortress 
artillery,  and  4  battalions  of  engineers.  The  total  strength  of  the  active 
army  is  18,000  officers  and  men.  „„^^v       vi      ^ 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Chilian  Mauser  rifle  (1895),  calibre  7  mm. , 
and  the  cavalry  have  a  carbine  of  similar  pattern.  The  field  artillery  are 
armed  with  Q.F.  Krupp  guns.  .  ,■     inv> 

Military  expenditure  about  1,220,000/.  The  peace  establishment  lor  1912 
was  fixed  at  19,360  and  1,737  gendarmerie. 
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Tlie  principal  vessels  of  the  Chilian  fleet  are  as  follows  :— 


Name 

Launched 

j    Displace- 
1  uient,  Tons 

Extreme 

Armouring, 

Inches 

Main  Armament 

Indicated 
Horse- 
Power 

1'^ 
g  v 

Pre-Dreadiwufihts. 

Capitan  Prat . 

1890  6,966 

12 

6  9-4-in.  ;  8  4'7-in. 

4 

12,000 

18-3 

Dreadnoughts. 
Val2:)araiso      .        .} 
Almirante  Cochrane  j 

i 
bldg  28,000 

— 

10  14-in.  ;  12  6-in. 

— 

37,000 

23 

Armoured 

Cruisers. 

Esmeralda     . 
O'Higgins      . 

1896  7,030 
1896  8,500 

6 

7 

2  8-in.  ;   16  6-in.  . 
4  8-in.;  10  6-in.     . 

3 
3 

18,000 
16,000 

23-0 
21-2 

Protected  Cruisers. 

Blanco  Encalada  ,    1893  4,420 
Pres.  Errazuriz     .    1890  2,080 
Chacabuco     .        .    1898  4,300 

— 

2  8-in.;   10  6-in.    . 

4  6-in 

2  8-in.;  10  47  in.  . 

5 
8 

5 

14,500 

5,400 

15,000 

22-0 
19  0 
24-0 

There  are  also  3  torpedo  gunboats,  13  destroyers,  5  modern  torpedo 
boats,  and  2  submarines.  Also  a  mine  ship,  and  a  hospital  ship.  Total 
strength  of  navy,  6,084  officers  and  men. 

Agriculture  and  Industry. 

i\c^iiculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  occupations,  Chile  produces 
annually  large  quantities  of  cereals,  besides  excellent  wme,  fruit,  and 
vec^etables.  In  1910,  2,285,320  acres  were  under  wheat  and  129,970  acres 
undei:  barley.  The  principal  crops  of  the  harvest  1911-12  were  estimated 
as  follows  :— Wheat,  248,460  tons  ;  potatoes,  101,240  tons  ;  barley,  26,281 
tons;  oats,  13,002  tons;  maize  (corn),  15,510  tons;  beans,  18,513  tons; 
peas,  3,743  tons;  wine,  26,004,394  gallons;  chichas,  5,591,782  gallons  ; 
cordials,  4,794,980  gallons,  spirits,  731,241  gallons.  On  December  31,  1912 
the  live  stock  of  Chile  comprised  415,000  horse.s  and  mules,  l,640,d2Z 
oxen,  3,537,738  sheep,  and  159,000  pigs.  Dairy  farms  and  the  production 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  on  the  increase.  In  Patagonia  and  Tieria  del  Fuego 
larcre  tracts  of  country  are  devoted  to  sheep-farming.  Extensive  natural 
forests  are  found,  the  largest  being  foux.d  in  the  provinces  of  Valdivia 
(1,885,406  acres),  Llanquihue  (1,406,024  acres),  and  Chiloe  (1,188,5/ 2 acres). 
The  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  its  minerals,  es- 
pecially  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca. 

The  number  of  work-people  employed  in  mineral  workings  m  1905  was 
53  600,  of  whom  6,500  worked  at  coal  mines,  15,500  at  metalliferous  mines  ; 
30,600  at  nitrate  of  soda  workings,  and  1,000  at  other  works.  In  1911,  it 
was  73,130.  ,    , 

The  metals  obtained  were  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese  ; 
the  non-metallic  substances  being  coal,  nitrate,  borate,  salt,  siilphur  and 
cruano.  In  June,  1912,  it  was  reported  that  iron-ore  deposits  had  been  tound 
in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  estimated  at  over  200,000,000  tons.  The 
value  of  mineral  output  in  1909,  was  19,583,913?.;  in  1910,  22,52/, 927Z. ; 
in  1911,  24,880,000?.  (nitrate  alone,  20,320,0007.) 
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The  total  exports  of  nitrate  and  of  iodine  in  recent  years  are  stated  as 
follows  : — 


Years 

Nitrate 

Iodine               Years 

Nitrate 

Iodine 

1905 
1907 

1908 

Metric  tons 
1,668,976 
1,649,623 
2,033,612 

Metric  tons 

564                     1909 
-289                      1910 
330                      1911 

Metric  tons 

4,657,965 
5,078,133 
5,323,731 

Metric  tons 

The  more  important  of  the  indnstries  of  Chile  (after  the  chemical  and 
metallurgical)  are  those  concerned  with  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of 
food  substances,  beverages  (beer,  wine,  spirits),  textiles,  clothing,  leather, 
wood-work  (including  furniture  and  carriages  of  various  sorts),  pottor3^ 


Commerce. 

Imports  and  exports  (including  re-exports)  (special  trade,  including  bullion 
and  specie)  (1  pesos  =  18cZ.)  : — 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  .     . 
Exports  .     . 

£ 

22,026,140 
20,584,140 

& 
20,044,810 
23,570,545 

£ 

19,656,207 
22,343,367 

£ 

22,311,427 
23,791,009 

£ 
26,175,000 
25,500,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  1911 


(1  peso  =  18c?.)  : 


Imports 

J          Value 

Exports 

Value 

Gold  pesos 

:    Gold  pesos 

Cottons  ami  Woollens . 

78,660,863 

Minerals 

.   '     294.431,542 

Coal  and  otlier  Minerals 

68,56.5.351 

Vegetalile  products 

.   i       12,220,501 

Oil,  &e.          ... 

52,038,474 

'  Industrial  articles 

7,795,831 

Machinery    . 

42.529,525 

Animal  products 

588,947 

Paper  materials    . 

11, 104, 362 

Timber 

318,143 

Animal  products . 

34,358,576 

Live  animals 

.   i            427,691 

Chemicals     . 

1         7,494,894 

1 

1 

Foreign  trade  of  Chile  (in  gold  pesos  each  equal  to  18(^. ) : — 


Imports  from 

1910 

1911         i 

1 

Exports  to 
Great  Britain    . 

j         1910 
127,087,283 

1911 

Great  Britain 

94,083,762 

111,767,889  ! 

145,913,102 

Germany    . 

72,044,029 

89,578,552 

Germany    . 

63,405,225 

71,780.194 

United  States    . 

36,629,578 

43,221,833 

United  States     . 

67,618,844 

53,566,939 

Argentina  . 

15.007,692 

21,410,343 

France 

14,348,724 

16,06S,9S3 

Peru   . 

14,920,519 

20,343,731 

Belgium     . 

1      9,420,514 

9,.031,591 

France 

19,208,025 

18,990,996  j 

Netherlands 

'      6,714,637 

9,429,511 

Belgium     . 

6,753,263 

10,567,088 

Spain  . 

.  i      5,452,771 

5  511,370 

Italy  . 

8,843,432 

8,681,239 

Argentina  . 

2,873,355 

3,284,00(; 

India. 

11,008,903 

6,104,645 

Peru    . 

2,057,209 

1,074,477 

Australia    . 

7,453,853 

6,056,240 

Italy  . 

1,214,817 

979,371 

SHIPPING   AND   NAVIGATION — COMMUNICATIONS 
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The  foreign  trade  is  distributed  over  about  15  ports,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Iquique,  Valparaiso,  Pisagua,  Coquimbo,  Coronal,  Talcahuano, 
Corral,  and  Antofagasta. 

The  chief  imports  into,  and  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
(Board  of  Trade  Returns)  from  and  to  Chile  in  two  years,  were  as  follows 
(but  of  the  metal  imports  here  given  large  quantities  are  really  from 
Bolivia) : — 


liui)orts 

1910 

1911 

Exports 

1910 

1011 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nitrate     .     .    . 

1,112,041 

1,157,223 

1  Cottons     .     .     . 

1,391,941 

1,400,688 

Copper      .    .    . 

745,613 

450,152 

Woollens  .     .    . 

668,85(J 

716,496 

Copper  ore    .    . 

4()8,000 

428,637 

Ironwork  .     .     . 

792,143 

910,815 

Till  ore      .     .     . 

235,765 

208,801 

Coal      .... 

708,766 

594,315 

Wool     .... 

833,314 

660,445 

Machinery     .     . 

382  177 

639,465 

New  ships      .     . 

0,760 

41,780 

Total  trade  between  Chile  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  : — 


— 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  from  Chile  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Chile  from  U.K. 

£ 
6,663.480 
3,866,440 

£ 

5,508,589 
4,632,022 

£ 
5,181,737 

5,470,556 

£ 

4,336,878 
6,139,410 

£ 
4,983,000 
6,165,000 

Shippings  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  in  1911,  of  84  steamers 
of  69,604  tons  net  and  91  sailing  vessels  of  52,918  tons  net.  The 
shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Chile  in  1911  was  as 
follows :— Entered  14,698  vessels  of  26,164,068  tons;  cleared,  14,649  of 
25,941,833  tons. 

The  Chilian  'South  American  Steamboat  Company,'  with  12  steamers 
for  general  navigation  and  7  for  river  navigation,  receives  an  annual  sub- 
vention. The  vessels  of  the  company  ply  between  South  American  Pacific 
ports,  but  do  not  now  go  to  San  Francisco  in  California.  Other  steamship 
lines  on  the  coast  are  those  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(British),  with  43  steamers,  and  the  lines  of  6  other  British  companies,  the 
Kosmos  Steamship  Company  (German),  ard  the  Eoland  line  (German),  the 
Italian  Lloyd  del  Pacifico  has  begun  a  service  between  Genoa  and  Chilian 
ports. 

Communications. 

In  1910  there  were  in  Chile  15,000  miles  of  public  road,  and  972  miles 
of  navigable  river. 

In  1911  the  total  length  of  railway  lines  open  for  traffic  was  3,952  English 
miles,  of  which  1,979  belonged  to  the  State.  Mileage  under  construction, 
1,828.  Number  of  passengers  carried  (1911),  11,164,444,  The  trans-Andine 
railway  has  been  completed  by  a  line  from  Los  Andes  to  the  summit  of 
the  Cordillera,  joining  one  of  the  same  gauge  (1  m^tre)  from  Mendoza. 
The  whole  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in.  April,  1910.  The  Arica  to  La  Paz 
railway  was^  opened  on  Aug.  6,  1912.  It  has  a  length  of  266  miles,  of  which 
127  are  in  Chile  and  139  in  Bolivia.     The  cost  was  2,450,000^. 

The  post-office  in  1911  dispatched  73,393,296  postal  packets,  of  \^hich 
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4,494,895  were  sent  abroad.  There  were  1,104  po.st-offiees,  besides  letter 
boxes.  Revenue  (1911-12),  3,426,946  pesos  gold  ;  expenditure,  4,269,950 
pesos  gold. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1910  was  22,334  miles,  of 
which  16,513  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  In  1911  there  were  367  telegraph 
offices  ;  2,225,000  messages  were  sent.  The  Telephone  and  railway  companies 
have  8,000  miles  of  telephone  line. 

There  is  also  a  wireless  telegraphy  system  with  13  stations. 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1912  a  law  was  promulgated  establishing  a  Bank  of  Issue  (Caja  de 
Emission).  There  are  a  number  of  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  with  agencies 
in  Chile.  Their  joint  capital  amounted  on  September  30,  1911,  to  183,199,628 
pesos,  and  their  reserve  funds  to  44,145,074  pesos.  The  largest  of  the  banks 
is  the  Bank  of  Chile  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  30,000,000  pesos.  The 
banks  are  required  to  guarantee  their  note  issue  by  depositing  gold, 
Government  notes,  or  securities  in  the  Treasury.  There  are  also  land  banks 
which  issue  scrip  payable  to  bearer  and  bearing  interest,  and  lend  money 
secured  as  a  first  charge  on  landed  property  and  repayable  at  fixed  periods. 
Several  savings  banks  are  established  in  the  large  towns.  The  19  principal 
cues  contained  on  Ju]y  1,  1912,  deposits  to  the  amount  of  2,103, 668Z.  The 
public  savings  banks  number  72,  and  on  December  15,  1912,  had  301,353 
depositors. 

The  currency  is  mostly  paper  ;  the  time  fixed  for  the  conversion  of  legal 
tender  paper  money  has  been  deferred  till  January  1,  1915.  Under  tlie  law 
Avbich  came  into  force  on  September  12,  1907,  the  President  in  1907  issued 
30,000,000  pesos  in  legal  tender  paper  money  The  paper  peso  in  1910 
fluctuated  between  the  value  of  ll'-^^oO?.  and  lO^^d. 

Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1895,  the  coinage  of  Chile  is  as  follows: — Gold 
coins  are  20,  10,  5  peso  pieces,  called  respectively  Condor,  Doblon,  and 
Escudo.  The  lO-peso  gold  piece  weighs  5 '99103  grammes  "916  fine  and 
herefore  contains  5*49178  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  the 
peso,  weighing  20  grammes,  '400  fine,  and  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  (95  of  copper  to  5  of  nickel)  are  the  centavo  and  2^-, 
2-,  and  \-centavo  pieces.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  condor 
or  the  (uncoined)  gold  peso,  of  the  value  of  Is.  Qd.  Its  use  is  obligatory 
in  transactions  with  the  Customs  Department  of  the  Government  ;  it  serves, 
too,  as  the  basis  of  perhaps  the  larger  half  of  the  trade  in  imported  mer- 
chandise, though  the  actual  gold  coin  is  not  in  these  cases  usually  tendered. 
A  forced  paper  currency  is  in  general  use,  the  paper  peso  varying  considerably 
in  relative  value,  and  representing  (1913)  about  lO^d  The  English  sovereign 
has  a  legal  value   of  13^  pesos. 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1865,  but 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Agustin  Edwards. 
First  Secretary. — Enrique  Cuevas. 
Second  Secretary. — Ricardo  Pepper. 
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Military  AttacM.—lAevit.-Qol.  Alfredo  Schonmeyr. 

Naval  L4i;toc//e.— Lieut. -Commander  Alfredo  Santandov, 

Financial  Attache.— Luis  Waddington. 

Attache.— Julio  Bittencourt. 

(7o?is?tZ  m  Zo7ic?o??-.— Vicente  Echeverria  Lariain. 

Tliere  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Nottingham,  Queenstown,  Sheffield, 
Southampton  and  many  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Vacant.  ♦ 

Secretary.— John  C.  T.  A^aughan,  M.V.O.  , 

British  Consul -General  at  Valparaiso.— E.  G.  B.  Maxse,  C.M.G. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo  (C),  Antofagasta 
^C),  Arica  (V.C.),  Caldera,  Coronel,  Iquique  (C),  Lota,  Junin  (V.C), 
Pisagua  (V.C.)  Punta  Arenas  (V.C),  Talcahuano  (V.C),  Tocopilla. 
Tom°e. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Chile. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Memorias  presentandas  al  Congreso  nacional  por  los  Ministros  de  Estado  en  los  departa 
mentos  de  Relaciones  Bxteriores,  Hacienda,  &c     Santiago. 

Chile:  Handbook  compiled  by.  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
Washington.    (1900).  ,     „  , 

Estadistica  coraevcial  de  la  Republica  de  Chile.    Annual.    Valparaiso. 

Synopsis  estadistica  y  geografica  de  Chile.    Santiago,  Annual  ^a,      -n.         ^ 

Reports  on  the  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture  of  Chile  in  Foreign  Office  Reports, 

annual  series.    London.  ,     ...  j  x    a..     t>  •*•  u 

Statement  on  behalf  of  Chile  in  reply  to  the  Argentine  Report,  submitted  to  the  British 
Arbitration  Tribunal.     6  vols.     London,  1901-02. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Anriqtte  (N.)  and  Silva  (L.  I.),  Ensayo  de  una  Bibliografia  Historica  i  Geografica  de 

Chile.     Santiago,  1902.  ,         ,,„.,.,.,    ^i,.,        xt         i 

Asta-Buruaga  Francisco  S.),  Diccionario  geografico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile,  ^ew  ed. 
New  York,  1899.  ^      ^        ,„„^ 

Ball  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.    London,  1887. 

Barros  Arana  (Diego),  La  guerre  du  Pacifique.  Paris,  1882.— Historia  General  dc 
Chile.     16  vols.    Completed,  1902.     Santiago.  /,^„t  n„v 

Beltrdn  y  Rospido  (R.),  Los  Pueblos  Hispano- Americanos  en  el  Siglo  XX.  (1901-03) 
Madrid,  1904.  ^       ,        ,„^^ 

Canto  (J.  P.),  Chile:  An  Account  of  its  Wealth  and  Progress.     London,  1912. 

Chisholm  (A.  S.  M.),  The  Independence  of  Chile.     London,  1912. 

Economical  and  Social  Progress  of  the  Republic  of  Chile.     Santiago,  1906. 

Elliot  (G.  F.  Scott),  Chile  :  Its  History  and  Development.    London,  1907. 

Figarva  (P.  P.),  Diccionario  biografico  nacional,  1550-1891.     Santiago,  1891. 

Guerre  entre  le  Chili,  le  Perou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.    Paris,  1879. 

Hancock  (A.  M.),  A  History  of  Chili.     Chicago,  1893. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  The  Countries  of  the  King's  Award.     London,  1904. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium.]  2nd 
edition.     London,  1909. 

Koebel  (W.  H.),  Modern  Chile.     London,  1913. 

Kum{Kngo),  Chile  und  die  Deutschen  Colonien.    Leipzig,  1891. 

Macfccnwa  (Vicuna),  Obras  historicas  sobre  Chile. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.    London,  1883. 

Poirier  (E.),  Chile  en  1908.     Santiago,  1909.    * 

RosalesiH.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Reyno  de  Chile.  3  vols.  Valparaiso 
1877-78. 

Smith(^.  A.),  Temperate  Chile.    London,  1900. 

Wrinht  (M.  R.),  The  Republic  of  Chile.     London,  1905. 
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CHINA. 

(Ta  Cii'ino  Kuo — Chung  Kuo.) 
Government. 

Up  to  February  12,  1912,  China  was  a  Monarcliy  ;  on  tliat  day  it  became 
a  Republic. 

The  Chinese  Imperial  family  was  of  Manchu  origin,  dating  from  1644,  and 
was  styled  Ta  Gh'ing  Ch'ao  ('Great  Pure  Dynasty').  The  last  Emperor, 
P'u-yi,  was  the  tenth  of  the  line  ;  but  the  official  genealogy  is  carried  back 
six  generations  earlier  than  the  real  founder,  and  P'u-yi's  will  be  the 
sixteenth  name  in  the  canonized  series  of  Ta  Ch'ing  Emperors.  He  was 
born  on  February  11,  1906,  succeeded  his  uncle  the  Emperor  Tsai  t'ien 
on  November  14,  1908,  and  abdicated  on  February  12,  1912.  He  retains 
the  title  of  Manchu  Emperor,  but  with,  his  death  the  title  will  cease.  For 
account  of  the  Revolution  of  1911,  see  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1912, 
pp.   699-701. 

In  the  abdication  edict  (published  February  1.5,  1912)  the  Emperor 
directed  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  to  set  up  a  Provisional  Repuldican  Government. 

The  Provisional  Government  is  composed  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
and  a  National  Council,  and  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  follow- 
ing Ministries: — (1)  Foreign  Affairs  {TVal  Ghiao  Pu).  (2)  Interior.  (3) 
Finance.  (4)  Education.  (5)  War.  (6)  Marine.  (7)  Industry  and  Com- 
merce. (8)  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  (9)  Posts  and  Communications,  and 
(10)  Justice.  The  affairs  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  formerly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  are  now  under  the  'Department  for 
Mongolia  and  Tibet.' 

Provisional  President  of  the  Republic. — Yuan  Shih-K'ai, 
Provisional   Viee-President. — Li  Yuan-Hung  (resides  at  Wuchang). 

The  Provisional  President  was  elected  on  February  15,  1912,  and  on 
March  10  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  His  tenure  of  the  Presidency  will  con- 
tinue until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Convention,  i.e.  the  Upper  and  tlse 
Lower  Houses  sitting  together.  In  September,  1912,  laws  were  promulgated 
governing  the  elections.  The  final  elections  for  the  Lower  House  were  to 
have  taken  place  on  January  10,  1913,  and  the  Parliament  to  meet  on 
April  8,  1913. 

The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  (the  Upper  House)  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  (the  Lower  House).  One  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives nominally  represents  800,000  head  of  population,  but  pending  the 
taking  of  a  complete  census  the  total  number  of  members  returned  by  the 
Provinces,  including  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  is  596.  The  members  of  the 
Senate,  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies  ard  various  Electoral  Colleges, 
number  274. 

The  Cabinet  {Kuo  JVn  Yuan)  is  composed  of  the  Premier,  the  heads  of 
the  various  Ministries  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  On  August  1, 
1912,  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison  was  appointed  Political  Adviser  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  in  March,  1913,  Mr.  F.  J.  Goodnow  Constitutional 
Adviser. 
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The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  (January,  1913)  :— 

Premier. — Ping  Chun. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Liang  Ju-hao. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Chou  Hsueh-hsi. 

Minister  of  Education.— Fern  Yuan-lien. 

Minister  of  JVar.—Ti\a.n  Ch'i-jui. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hsu  Shih-ying. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.— G\mo  Ping-chuu. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.— C\i  en  Chen-hsicn. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Commercc.-'Uxx  K'uei-yi. 

Minister  of  Communications. — Chu  Ch'i-Ch'ien. 

Minister  of  Marine.— hhi  Kuan-hsiung. 

Considerable  discussion  as  to  the  seat  of  Government  has  resulted  in  the 
retention  of  Peking  as  the  capital  for  the  time  being.  The  Government  has 
not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Powers. 

The  Republic  has  adopted  a  new  flag  on  which  the  old  yellow  dragon 
has  been  replaced  by  five  stripes— crimson,  yellow,  white,  blue  and  black- 
to  denote  the  five  races  comprised  in  the  Chinese  people,  Mongol,  Chinese, 
Manchu,  Mohammedan,  and  Tibetan. 


Local  Government. 

Under  the  monarchy  each  of  the  22  provinces  was  ruled  by  a  Viceroy 
placed  over  one,  two,  or  three  provinces,  or  by  a  Governor  over  a  single 
province,  either  under  a  Viceroy  or  depending  directly  on  the  central 
government.  He  was  assisted  by  various  other  high  officials,  such  as  tlie 
Treasurer,  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  and  -the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  Auf^ust,  1910,  in  addition,  a  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
appointed  to  each  of  the  more  important  provinces,  to  rank  immediately 
attei  the  Treasurer— a  step  which  marked  the  growing  importance  ot  foreign 
relations  in  Chinese  eyes.  Each  province  was  sub-divided  into  prefectures 
ruled  by  prefects,  and  each  prefecture  into  districts,  each  with  a  district 
magistrate.  Two  or  more  prefectures  were  united  into  a  tao,  or  circuit, 
the  official  at  the  head  of  which  being  called  a  Taotai.  Each  town 
and  village  had  also  its  unofficial  governing  body  of  *  gentry.  An  J^^dict  ot 
July  22,  1908,  instituted  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  the  first  meetings 
wereheldonOctober  14, 1909.  i     ^  j   • 

The  question  of  the  system  of  Provincial  Government  to  be  adopted  is 
the  source  of  much  irritation,  the  provinces  demanding  a  degree  of  autonomy 
which  the  Central  Government  is  not  prepared  to  grant  them.  Actually  each 
of  the  Provinces  is  under  a  Ihitu  or  Military  Governor,  who  controls  only  one 
province  (unlike  the  Viceroys  of  the  late  regivie).  Most  of  the  Tutus  are 
upstarts  of  the  Revolution,  whose  occupation  of  the  positions  was  jormally 
recognised  by  the  President  in  July,  1912.  In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Shansi, 
Hupei  and  Szechuau  there  is  also  a  Civil  Administrator,  who  ranks  with  the 
Tidu  The  other  high  offices  in  the  Provinces  are  for  the  time  l^ing  m  a 
state  of  utter  confusion,  but  in  most  Provinces  the  following  officials  are 
found  under  one  title  or  another :  Civil  Commissioner,  Finance  Com- 
missioner, Judicial  Commissioner,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Industrial 
Commissioner,  and  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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IlegnlaLions  have  been  issued  to  the  Provinces  for  tlie  election  l)y  popular 
ballot  of  ProvinciarAssemblies  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  unrepresentative 
bodies,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  them. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire  according  to  the  latest  Chinese  estimates  : — 


Area 


China  Proper  . 
Dependencies— 

Manchnria    . 

Mongolia 

Tibet    .... 

Chinese  Tnrkestan,  Ac. 

Total 


Eng.  sq.  miles 

1,532,420 

3(33,610 

1,367,600 

463,200 

550,340 


Population 


407,253,030 

16,000,000 
2,600,000 
6,500,000 
1,200,000 


4,277,170 


433,553,030 


In  1904,  Mr.  Rockhill,  the  American  Minister  at  Peking,  after  a  careful 
inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  China 
Proper  at  the  present  time  is  probably  less  than  270,000,000.  The  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs  in  1911  put  the  total  population  at  437,996,000.  The 
figures  in  the  following  table  are  those  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government  as 
the  results  of  an  estimate  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
indemnity  to  the  Powers.  In  the  last  column  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy  or 
Governor  is  named  under  the  heading  of  Capital  : — 


Provinces 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

Capitals 

Chihli    . 

115,800 

20,937,000 

172 

Paotingfu  i 

Shantung 

55,970 

38,247,900 

683 

Cli'i-nan 

Shansi  . 

81,830 

12,200,456 

149 

T'ai-yuan 

Honan  . 

67,940 

35,316,800 

520 

K'ai-feng 

Kiangsu 

38,600 

13,980,235 

362 

Sooehow^ 

Anhwei . 

54,810 

23,670,314 

432 

Aneh'ing 

Kiangsi. 

69,480 

26,532,125 

382 

Nan-ch'ang 

Chehkiaiig 

36,670 

11,580,692 

316 

Hang-chou 

Fukien  . 

46,320 

22,876,540 

494 

Fu-chon 

Hupeh  . 

71,410 

35,280,685 

492 

Wu-chang 

(Han 

vOW) 

Ilnnan 

83,380 

22,169,673 

266 

Ch'ang-sha 

Shensi    . 

75,270 

8,450,182 

111 

Hsi-au 

Kan.su    . 

125,450 

10,385,376 

82 

Lan-clion 

Szeclnvan 

218,480 

68,724,890 

314 

Ch'eng-tu 

Kwangtnncj 

99,970 

31,865,251 

319 

Canton 

Kwansjsi 

77,200 

5,142,330 

67 

Kueil-in 

Kweichan 

67,160 

7,650,282 

114 

Kwei-yang 

Yiinnan 

146,680 

12,324,574 
407,253,029 

84 
266 

Yi^nan-fu 

Total . 

. 

1,532,420 

1  While  Paotingfu  is  the  provincial  capital,  the  Viceroy  has  since  1870  had  his  seat 
at  Tientsin. 

-  Nanking  is  the  capital  of  the  Liiing-kiang  Yiceroyalty,  consisting  of  the  Provinces  of 
Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  and  Anhwei. 
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On  February  27,  1911,  the  Chinese  Government  published  the  results  of 
the  second  National  Census  as  follows  : — 


Enumeration 

Numter 
of 

Approximate  j 
number  of 

Enumeration 

Number    Approximate 
of        ,  number  of 

group 

families 

inhabitants  l 
692,850 

group 

families    inhabitants  i 

Peking  . 

13-i,570 

Kwangsi 

3,439,873     17,199,365 

Shuntienfu  . 

692,396 

3,461,980    ' 

Hupeh . 

4,932,533     24,662,665 

Fongtien 

799,836 

3,999,180    ' 

Hunan . 

4,288,164     21,440,820 

Kirin    . 

739,461 

3,697,305 

Szechwan     . 

3,278,421     16,392,105 

Helungkiang 

241,011 

1,205,055 

Kwangtung 

5,041,780  !  25,208,900 

Chihli  . 

4,164,229 

20,821,145 

Kwangsi 

1,174,544  1     5,872,720 

Kiangning    . 

3,213,483 

16,067.415 

Yunan . 

1,548,014       7,740,070 

Kiangsu 

2,170,128 

10,850,640 

Kweichau     . 

1,771,538       8,857,665 

Anhwei 

3,141,184 

15,705,920 

Shantung     . 

5,377,872 

26,889,360 

Total . 

62,033,661  310,168,305 

Shansi . 

l,'.i:i0,035 

9,950,175 

;     Monglia  and 

Hunan . 

4.661,566 
1,1)07,444 

23,307,830 
8,037,220 

i           Borderlands . 

1 

125,451 

627,255 

Shensi  . 

Kansu  . 

906,639 

4,533,195 

Total . 

62,159,112  310,795,560 

Hsinkiang    . 

448,779 
2,376,855 
3,888,311 

2,243,895 
,  11,884,275 
i  19,441,555 

Military 

321,006       1,605,030 

Fukien 
Chehkiang  . 

i        Grand  Total     . 

62,480,118'312,400,590 

1  Calculating  an  average  of  5  persons  to  each  family. 


The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  ratified  and  exchanged  at  Chefoo  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1895.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  Island  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1895. 

In  November,  1897,  the  Germans  seized  the  Port  of  Kiau-Chau,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Shantung,  and  in  March,  1898,  obtained  from  the  Chinese  a 
99  years'  lease  of  the  town,  harbour,  and  district.  By  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  dated  March  27,  1898,  Russia  took  possession  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan  and  their  adjacent  territories  and  waters,  on  lease  for 
the  term  of  25  years,  Avith  option  of  extension  by  mutual  agreement._  In  1900, 
in  consequence  of  the  '  Boxer '  uprising,  Russia  occupied  Manchuria.  Japan, 
after  long  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce  Russia  to  withdraw,  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations,  and  on  February  8,  1904,  commenced  hostilities.  The 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  Japan  X-Toved  victorious  both  on  land  and  at  sea, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  signed  September  5, 
1905.  Under  this  Treaty  Russia  and  Japan  agreed  to  evacuate  Slauchuria, 
except  the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  Kwantung  (or  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula),  where  Japan  succeeds  to  the  leasehold  and  other  rights  of  R,ussia. 
The  exclusive  administration  of  Manchuria  (with  the  exception  mentioned) 
was  to  be  restored  to  China.  By  treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  China  leased  to 
Japan  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  conceded  to  Japan  the  control  of  the  railways  as 
far  as  Chang-chun  (Kwanchengtze),  and  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Antung  to  Mukden,  and  agreed  to  open  16  Manchurian  ports  and  cities  to 
foreign  commerce.  In  July,  1910,  a  convention  was  signed  between  Russia 
and  Japan  agreeing  to  co-operate  to  maintain  the  "  status  quo  "  in  Manchuria 
iu  accordance  with  the  treaties  and  conventions  already  made.  For  such 
period  as  Russia  should  hold  Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain  was,  by  agreement 
with  China,  April  2,  1898,  to  hold  Wei-Hai-Wei,  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung. For  defensive  purposes  Great  Britain  has,  in  addition,  obtained  a  99 
years'  lease  of  territory  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  Chinese  Government  granted  to  the  French  in  April,  1898,  a  99  years 
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lease  ot  the  Bay  of  Kuaug-Chaii-Wau,  on  the  coast  of  the  peuiusula,  betweei) 
Hong  Koijg  and  the  Island  of  Hainan,  and  in  November,  1899,  the  possession 
of  the  two  islands  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  This  territory  has 
lieen  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  French  Indo- 
China. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  according  to  a  census  undertaken  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  (1912)  gives  the  total  population  as  1,300,000. 
Tientsin,  from  750,000  to  900,000  ;  Canton  and  Singan,  each  doubtfully 
credited  with  1,000,000. 

The  Chinese  population  of  the  treaty  ports  is  (1911)  estimated  as  follows, 
mostly  from  Imperial  maritime  customs,  partly  from  Consular,  returns: — 


Ports 


Antung 
Tatungkau    . 
Niuchwang   . 
Chinwangtao 
Tientsin 
Chefoo  . 
Kiauchau 
Chungking    . 
Changsha 
Yocliau . 
Ichang  . 
Shasi     . 
Haiikau. 
Kiukiang 
Wuhu    . 
Nanking 
Chinkiang     . 
•Shanghai 
Suchau . 


Population 

161,000 

3,000 

61,000 

5,000 

800,000 

54,000 

34,000 

598,000 

250,000 

20,000 

45,000 

90,000 

820,000 

36,000 

122,000 

267,000 

184,000 

651,000 

500,000 


Ports 


Hangchau 

Ningpo  . 

Wenchau 

flantuao 

Fuchau . 

Anioy    . 

Swatow 

Canton  . 

Kongmun 

Samshui 

Kiungchau 

Pakhoi  . 

Wuchau 

Nanning 

Lungchow 

Mengtsz 

Szeraao  . 

Tengyueh 


Population 

350,000 

350,000 

100,000 

8,000 

r.24,000 

114,000 

66,000 

',100,000 

62,000 

6,000 

43,000 

20,000 

59,000 

37,000 

13,000 

11,000 

15.000 

10,000 


According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities,  in  1911 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  was  153,522,  the  nationalities 
most  numerously  represented  being  : — 


Japanese*. 

.     78,306 

American 

3,470 

French  . 

1,925 

Russian    . 

.     51,221 

Portuguese. 

3,224 

Other  nationalities 

2,362 

British     . 

.     10,256 

German 

2,75S 

Relig^ion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
adopted,  viz.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  police  authorities  of  Peking,  about  the  end  of  1908,  made  a  census  of 
the  temples  in  Peking  and  of  their  inhabitants.     The  totals  are  as  follows  : 
Temples  of  all  descriptions,    1,049  ;    Buddhist  priests,  1,553  ;  Taoist,  133  ; 
Nuns,  102  ;    Students   (T'u-ti),  934  ;    Servants,  795  ;    Lodgers  in  temples 
15,445. 

Under  the  monarchy  the  Emperor  was  considered  the  sole  high  pi'icst  of 
the  Empire,  and  could  alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers, 
perform  the  great  religious  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian 
religion.  The  Confucian  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  respect  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  But  distinct  and 
totally  separate  from  the  stated  periodic  observances  of  respect  otfered  to 
the  memory  of  Confucius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old  (who  was  deified  by  Imperial 
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decree  of  December  30,  1906),  and  totally  unconnected  therewith, 
there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
as  the  '  sole  high  priest,'  worshiped  and  sacrificed  to  *  Heaven  '  every 
year  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in  Peking. 
With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  everywhere 
observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Confucius, 
Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  contemplation 
and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients  constitute 
the  duties  of  a  Confucianist.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  ritual  in  China,  Taoism— originally  a  pure  philosophy— having 
abjectly  copied  Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years 
ago.  Probably  all  Chinese  (not  Mahometans  or  Christians)  profess  and 
practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 
There  are  probably  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in  the  north-west. 
Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing  in  China,  and  is  estimated  to 
have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  32  vicariates  apostolic  besides 
those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia.  Other  Christian  societies  have 
stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Protestant  adherents 
being  estimated  at  about  150,000.  Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill-tribes  are 
still  nature-worshippers,  and  ethnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing 
Mongoloid  population. 

Instruction. 

For  many  centuries  education  of  a  purely  Chinese  type  Avas  general,  and 
led  through  an  intricate  system  of  public  examinations  to  all  classes  of 
employment  under  the  State.  Being  confined  in  its  scope  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  classical  literature,  this  form  of  education  was  gradually  undermined 
by  the  influence  of  increasing  intercourse  with  other  countries,  until  it  was 
completely  swept  away  by  an  Imperial  Decree  of  September  3,  1905, 
abolishing  the  historic  system  of  examinations. 

Since  that  date  an  enormous  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  new  edu- 
cational movement,  schools  for  the  teaching  of  '  western  learning '  springing 
up  in  every  town  throughout  large  portions  of  the  Empire. 

The  Imperial  University  at  Peking  is  a  Government  institution,  where 
the  English,  French,  German,  Japanese,  and  Russian  languages,  and  law, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physiology,  &c.,  are  taught  by  European  and 
Japanese  professors  (6  in  1910),  the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils 
(200  in  1910)  being  entrusted  to  Chinese  teachers  (13  in  1910).  By 
the  energy  of  a  British  medical  missionary,  an  important  medical  school 
was  founded  in  Peking  in  1906,  for  the  training  of  Chinese  medical 
students.  The  expenses  of  the  foundation  were  met  by  public  subscrip- 
tion among  Chinese  and  foreigners.  The  Government  has  undertaken 
to  recognise  the  diplomas  to  be  issued  by  this  school  of  medicine, 
which  is  known  as  the  Union  Medical  College,  and  has  given  an  annual 
grant  towards  its  expenses.  At  Tientsin  there  are  a  Chinese  University 
with  5  foreign  and  7  Chinese  professors,  an  Anglo- Chinese  College,  an 
industrial  school  under  Japanese  tuition,  general  medical  colleges,  and 
various  private  and  mission  schools.  In  1911  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  in 
Loudon  to  establish  a  modern  university  in  Central  China  (at  Hankau- 
Wuchaug).  The  scheme  was  promoted  by  committees  representative  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  jjondon  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
Universities  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  California,  and  Toronto  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  Chefu  is  an  imperial  college,  and  in  the  province 
are  10  other  higher  schools  with  1,900  students  and  78  teachers  (63  being 
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Chinese).  There  are  also  private  schools  and  mission  schools  with  medical 
missionaries  and  hospitals,  all  of  which  are  successful.  In  15  provincial 
capitals  colleges  have  been  founded,  while  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
mechanical,  agricultural,  police,  and  military  schools  are  springing  up  all  over 
China.  In  the  Wuchau  prefecture  about  60  Government  schools  have  recently 
been  opened,  local  Buddhist  temples  having  been  confiscated  and  adapted  to 
school  purposes.  There  are  numerous  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission  schools 
and  colleges  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports,  where  the  French  and  English 
languages  and  lower  branches  of  western  science  are  taught.  It  is  estimated 
that  altogether  some  36,000  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  (military 
and  naval  schools  included),  are  to  be  found  in  China,  with  an  aggregate 
enrolment  of  880,000  students. 

The  engagement  of  America  to  return  to  China  the  surplus  of  her  indem- 
nity of  1900,  amounting  to  some  10  million  taels,  produced  an  undertaking 
from  China  to  spend  an  eq^ual  amount  in  sending  students  to  the  United  States. 
Three  such  batches  of  students  have  already  been  sent. 

Translations  of  foreign  standard  works  are  gradually  reaching  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  the  effect  that  the  desire  for  western 
knowledge  becomes  year  by  year  more  evident  among  the  people.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years  established  schools  with  and  with- 
out foreign  instructors  in  connection  with  the  different  arsenals  and  military 
establishments  at  Tientsin,  Pao-ting-fu,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Canton,^  and 
Fuchau,  and  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  gradual  re-organisation  of  military 
instruction. 

Ten  Chinese  newspapers  are  published  at  Shanghai,  and  some  20  in 
Peking,  while  the  number  of  native  papers  and  the  influence  they  wield  is 
growing  rapidly.  Altogether  there  must  be  well  over  200  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  journals  in  China. 

Justice. 

Under  the  old  system  justice  was  very  badly  administered  ;  so  much  so 
that  the  Treaty  Powers  had  to  claim  the  right  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  citizens  in  China.  The  new  regime  has  brought  changes  in 
the  judicial  system.  For  the  present  four  kinds  of  courts  are  established  : 
(1)  The  High  Court  of  Justice  {Ta  Li  Yuan)  which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal.  (2)  Provincial  High  Courts  {Kao  Teng  Shen  Pan  Ting)  in  each 
of  the  provincial  capitals.  (3)  District  Courts,  and  (4)  Courts  of  First 
Instance. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  special  courts  in  China,  the  one. 
His  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  for  China  at  Shanghai  (established  1865),  and 
the  other,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  China  (established  1906). 

The  first  trial  by  jury  in  the  annals  of  China  took  place  on  March  23, 
1912. 

Finance. 

No  comprehensive  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  China  is 
published  officially,  and  such  estimates  as  have  been  formed  by  Europeans 
are  founded  on  financial  reports  of  provincial  governors  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Peking  Gazette. 

According  to  the  Budget  for  the  year  1911  (China's  first  Budget),  pub- 
lished (October,  1910)  by  the  Board  of  Finance,  the  total  revenue  amounts 
to   297,000,000  taels,  while  the  exi)enditure  is  376,000,000  taels,  leaving  a 
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taels.      This  was  however,  ruthlessl)^  cut  down  by  the 
of  80,000,000  taels  was  converted  into  a  surplus  of 


Taels 

49,000,000 
47,000,000 
47,000,000 
44,000,000 
42,000,000 


Chief  Items  of  Expenditure  Taels 

Repayment  of  loans,  &c.        ,  56,500,000 

Army  and  navy       .        .        .  88,000.000 

Communications      .        .        .  '^7,000,000 


deficit  of  54,000,000 
Senate  till  a  deficit 
3,500,000  taels. 

Chief  Sources  of  Revenue 

Laud  tax  estimated  to  produce 

Tea  and  salt  taxes    ,,        ,, 

Government  lands    ,,        ,, 

Likin  ,,        „ 

Customs  ,,        ,, 

The  land  tax  varies  in  different  provinces  from  lOd.  or  Is.  to  6«.  6d.  or  more  per  acre. 
The  rate  of  incidence  is  theoretically  fixed,  but  under  other  names  additional  taxes  are 
imposed  on  land.  Salt  is  a  Government  monopoly,  all  producers  being  required  to  sell  to 
Government  agents,  who,  at  a  price  which  covers  the  duty,  re-sell  to  merchants  provided 
with  'salt  warrants.' 

Budget  for  1912  :— Revenue  268,000,000  taels;  expenditure  268,311,000 
taels. 

The  collection  of  tlie  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Service,  which  has  a  large  staff  of  European,  Ameri- 
can, Japanese,  and  Chinese  subordinates,  the  department  being  organised 
somewhat  similarly  to  the  English  Civil  Service.  By  Imperial  Decree  of 
May  9,  1906,  the  customs  service,  hitherto  supervised  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  two  Chinese  high  officials, 
forming  a  new  department  known  as  the  Sliui  Wu  Ch'u,  or  Revenue 
Council.  Since  November,  1901,  the  Native  Customs  at  the  Treaty  Ports 
hypothecated  for  the  service  of  the  indemnity,  have  been  under  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs. 

On  November  22,  1912,  an  Audit  Bureau  was  established,  charged  with 
auditing  the  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments.  On  Jan.  15,  1913,  an  inspectorate-general  was  established 
for  the  Salt  Gabelle. 

The  receipts  from  maritime  customs  and  from  opium  likin  in  the  last  5 
years  were  (in  Haikwan  taels)  : — 


Year 

Customs 

Opium  liliin 

Total 

Taels 
32,901,895 
35,539,917 
35,571.879 
36,179,825 
39,950,612 

Total 

Exchange 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Taels 
28,030,473 
31,633,951 
32,732,856 
32,615,669 

Taels 
3,871,422        ' 
3,905,966 
2,839,023 
3,564,156 

£ 

4,386,919 
4,627,593 
4,789,234 
4,871,085 
6,096,629 

Pence 
32 
31i 
32A 

32A 
36| 

The  foreign  debt  secured  on  Imperial  revenue  outstanding  December  31, 
1911  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


No. 

Nature  ef  Loan 

Rate  of 
Interest 

7% 

6% 
6% 

Original  Ameunt 

Principal 
outstanding 
Dec.  1, 1911 

1 
o 

3 

4 

Silver  Loan  of  1894.   (Hong-Kong  and 

Shanghai  Bank)  .... 
Gold   Loan  of  1895.     (Hong-Kong  and 

Shanjihai  Bank)  .... 
"Cassell  Loan"  of  April,  1895.  (Chartered 

Bank) 

"Arnhold  Karberg  Nanking  Loan,"  1895. 

(Three  German  Banks) 

10,900,000  Tls. 
3,000,0007. 
1,000,000/. 
1  000,000/. 

2,180,000  Tls. 
800,000/. 
266,700/. 
266,700/. 
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No. 

Nature  of  Loan. 

Rate  of 
Interest 

Original  Amount 

Principal 
outstanding 
Dec.  1,  1911 

5 

"Russian    Loan"    of    1S95.        (French 

Group) 

4% 

15,820,000?. 

11,367,473/. 

G 

Gold  Loan  of  1896.   (Hong-Kong,  Shang- 

hai, and  German  Banks)    . 

5% 

16,000,000/. 

12,397,425/. 

»T 

Gold  Loan  of  1898.   (Hong-Kong,  Shang- 

hai, and  German  Banks)    . 

m 

16,000,000/. 

14,022,625/. 

8 

Imperiiil  Railways  of  N.   China  Loan, 

1899.  (Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank) 

5% 

2,300,000/. 

1,897,500/. 

9 

Shansi    Railway  Loan,    1902.     (Russo- 

Chinese  Bank) 

5% 

1,600,000Z, 

1,600,000/. 

10 

Kaifeng-Honan  (Pieu-Lo)  Railway  Loan, 

1903     (Belgian)         .... 

5/0 

1,000,000/. 

1,000,000/. 

10a 

2nd  issue  of  same,  1907.    (Belgian) 

5% 

040,000/. 

640,000/. 

11 

Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  Loan,  1903. 

(Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank) 

5% 

3,260,000/. 

2,900,000/. 

12 

Gold  Loan,  1905.  (Hong-Kong  and  Shang- 

hai, and  German  Banks)    . 

5% 

1,000,000/. 

200,000/. 

13 

Hankow  -  Canton    Railway  Redemption 

Loan,  1905.    (Hong-Kong  Govt.)      . 

m 

1,100,000/. 

440,000/. 

14 

Honan  Railway  (Pekin  Syndicate)  Loan 

of  1905       

5% 

700,000/. 

700,000/. 

.15 

Canton-Kowloon  Railway    Loan,    1907. 

(Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank)     . 

0% 

1,500,000/. 

1,500,000/. 

10 

Tienlsin-Pukou    Railway    Loan,    1908. 
(Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  and  Ger- 

man Banks)       .     •   . 

5% 

5,000,000/. 

5,000,000/. 

17 

Shanghai  -Hangchow  -  Ningpo    Railway 
Loan,  190S.    (Hong-Kong  and  Shang- 

hai Bank) 

5% 

1,500,000/. 

1,500,000/. 

18 

Gold  Loan  of  1908 (Peking-Hankow  Rail- 
way Redemption).     (Hong-Kong  and 

Shanghai,  and  French  Banks)     . 

5% 

5,000,000/. 

5,000,000  /. 

i;> 

Hupei  Provincial  Loan  of  1909.    (Hong- 

Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank) 

7% 

500,000  H'kow 

400,000  H'kow 

20 

Kirin-Ghangchun    Railway  Loan,   1909. 

ts. 

ts. 

(Yen  2,150,000)            .... 

0% 

220,599/. 

220,599/. 

21 

Hsinmintini-Mukden  Railway  Loan,  1909. 

(Yen  320,000) 

5% 

32,834/. 

29,185/. 

22 

"  Birchal "  Peking-Hankow  Railway  Re- 
demption Loan,  1910.    (London  City 
and  Midland  Bank  for  Dunn,  Fischer 

■ 

ii  Co.)        ...         .         .         .         . 

n 

450,000/ 

450,000/, 

23 

Loan  to  Nanking  Viceroy,  1910.   (British, 

German,  French)       .... 

'X 

3,000,000  tls. 

3,000,000  U.S. 

24 

Loan  to    Shanghait  Taotai,    1910.      (All 

Foreign  Banks) 

— 

3,500,000  tls. 

3,500,000  Us. 

25 

Tientsin-Pukou  Railway  Supplementary 
Loan,  1910.    (Hong-Kong  and  Shang- 

hai Bank) 

5% 

3,000,000/. 

3,000,000/. 

20 

Yokohoma  Specie  Bank,  Railway  Supple- 

mentary Loan,  1910.  (Y^en  10,000,000) 

•-^x 

1,026,043/. 

1,020,043/. 

27 

Currency  Reform  Loan,1911.  (10,u00,000i.) 

(American,  British,  German,  French) 

5% 

10,000,000/. 

400,000/. 

28 

Hukuang  Railways   Loan,   1911.     (Ger- 

man, British,  French,  American) 

^% 

6,000,000/. 

6,000,000/. 

29 

Hupei  Prov.  Silver  Loan,  1911.   (British, 

German,  French,  American) 

7% 

2,000,000  H'kow 

2,000,000  H'kow 

30 

Kuangtung  Silver  Loan,  ICll.     (British, 

ts. 

ts. 

French,  German)        .... 

7% 

5,000,000  dols. 

5,000,000  dols. 

31 

Various  Loans,   1912  (British,  Belgian, 

and  Six  Power  Group 

5% 

7,800,000/. 

7,800,000/. 

Total  principal  outstanding  December  31,  1911:  72,024,250/..  11,080,000  taels  and 
5,000,000  dollars,  approximately  equivalev.t  to  74,440,750/. 

In  February,  1913,  "The  Chinese  Government  5A  per  cent.  Reorganisation  Gold  Loan 
of  1913  "  was  floated.     The  amount  was  25  millions"  sterling. 
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Defence. 

The  task  of  erecting  an  army  on  modern  lines  was  inaugurated  by  Imperial 
decree  in  January,  1905,  and  in  October,  1907,  an  edict  was  issued  ordering 
the  formation  of  36  divisions  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire  by  1912. 
Recruitment  for  this  new  army,  which  is  called  the  Lu  Chun,  is  on  a  principle 
of  modified  conscription  (which  in  many  provinces  amounts  to  the  voluntary 
principle  owing  to  the  dense  population  and  the  readiness  to  serve).  The 
terms  of  service  are  3  years  with  the  colours,  3  in  the  first  reserve^  and  4  in 
the  second  reserve,  or  10  years  in  all.  First  reservists  are  called  out  for  30 
days'  training  every  year,  and  men  in  the  second  reserve  for  a  like  period 
every  other  year. 

These  36  divisions,  of  about  10,000  combatants  apiece,  will  eventually  be 
comprised  in  two  armies,  a  Northern  and  a  Southern.  In  1909  recruitment 
was  furthermore  commenced  for  a  division  of  Imperial  Guards.  Fourteen 
divisions  are  understood  to  be  complete  and  the  formation  of  16  more 
has  been  begun,  a  "mixed  brigade"  existing  to  represent  each  of  them. 
A  division  consists  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  each  of  3  battalions,  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  artillery  of  9  batteries,  and  one  sap2)er 
battalion.  Although  the  Guards  Division,  the  14  other  divisions  and  the  16 
mixed  brigades  ouglit  to  number  about  250,000  men,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
present  strength  does  not  exceed  180,000.  The  northern  troops  appear  to  be 
superior  to  the  others  both  in  training  and  armament.  No  organisation  is 
as  yet  contemplated  for  the  second  reserve,  which  is  su])posed  to  form  an 
army  in  second  line.  Besides  the  Lu  Chun  there  are  provincial  troops  still 
in  existence  which  are  the  remains  of  a  force  which  the  Lu  Chun  is  super- 
seding ;  these  provincial  troops  are  being  reorganised  to  form  a  police  ;  they 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Viceroys  of  provinces  and  consist  only  of 
mouiited  troops  and  infantry. 

At  the  piesent  time  the  army  administration  consists  of  the  General  Stafl' 
and  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Peking,  and  Military  Councillors  in  various 
provinces.  The  total  force,  including  })rovincial  troops,  patrol  troops,  &c. , 
is  A^ariously  estimated  as  300,000  to  500,000,  and  it  probably  is  nearer  the 
latter  figure.  Pay  is  considerably  in  arrears,  efforts  at  disl)andment  are  met 
Avith  great  opi>osition,  and  in  many  districts  the  army  in  occupation  has 
turned  to  its  own  profit  the  local  sources  of  revenue. 

The  Chinese  navy  consists  of  the  4,300  ton  cruiser  Ilai  Chi,  (2  8-in.,  10  ^  i. 
47-in.  guns)  of  24-knot  original  speed,  three  3,000-ton  cruisers,  Eai    Yung,  "^     - 
Hai  Schcio  and  Hai  Shen  (3  6-in.,  8  4-in.  guns)  and  19  5  knot  original  speed,  ^^ 
a  few  miscellaneous  vessels,  some  old  torpedo  boats,  and  some  modern  gun- 
boats built  in  Japan.     Tw^o  new  cruisers  of  2,750  tons  each  (  i^ing  Swci  and 
Chao-Ho)  were  built  in  Kngland  in  1911,  and  one  {Fei  Hung)  in  America. 
Principal  armament  of  all  2  6in.  and  4  4in.     Also  2  gunboats  (displacement. 
780  tons)  built  in  Japan  as  complement  to  12  others  constructed  there  1905-08, 
Various  more  extensive  naval  piogrannnes   have  from  time   to  time   been 
mooted,   but  none  of  them  have  as  yet  materialised.     The  number  of  the 
posonvel  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  but  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  both 
the  French  and  the  Japanese  who  have  fought  against  them,  are  unanimous 
in  considering  the  Chinese  bluejacket  to  be  a  very  high  asset. 

Production  and  Industry. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  land  is  all  freehold 
held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an*  annual  tax.  The  holdings  are  in 
general  small  ;  the  implements  used  are  primitive  ;  irrigation  is  common. 
Horticulture  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  great 
variety.    "Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals,  with  pease  and 
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beans,  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the  south.  Sugar, 
indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  south  provinces.  The  area  of  cotton 
production  is  the  basin  of  the  middle  and  lower  Yangtse,  but  the  quantity 
produced  cannot  be  estimated.  At  the  end  of  1910  there  were  stated  to  be 
33  mills  in  China,  of  wdiich  half  were  at  Shanghai,  with  a  total  of  903,416 
spindles  and  3,805  looms,  and  their  annual  output  was  given  as  272,000.000  lbs. 
of  yarn  and  45,600,000  yards  of  sheetings  and  drills.  Under  the 
restrictive  measures  introduced  in  1906  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  is  being  gradually  contracted.  Other  decrees  followed  with  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  anti-opium  campaign  culminated  on  May  8,  1911  in  the 
signature  of  an  agreement  Avith  the  British  Government  whereby  the  import 
of  Indian  opium  into  China  was  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
diminution  of  the  cultivation  of  native  opium,  the  importation  and  cultiva- 
tion to  cease  in  1917.  A  clause  was  inserted  providing  that  Indian  opium 
shall  cease  to  be  conveyed  into  any  province  which  can  show  that  it  has 
effectively  suppressed  the  cultivation  and  import  of  native  opium.  A  further 
important  concession  to  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  suppress 
opium  was  made  by  the  British  Government  in  the  provision  for  ear-marking 
a  restricted  number  of  chests  of  Indian  opium  for  shipment  to  China,  the 
number  of  permits  being  limited  in  1911  to  30,600  and  progressively  reduced 
by  5,100  in  each  successive  year  during  the  remaining  six  years.  Tea  is  cul- 
tivated exclusively  in  the  west  and  south,  in  Fu-Kien,  Hupeh,  Hunan, 
Kiang-si,  Cheh-Kiang,  Nganhwei,  Kwangtung,  and  Szechwen.  The  expor- 
tation of  tea  (especially  black  leaf),  Avhich  fell  off  owing  to  the  com- 
])etition  of  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas,  has  tended  to  increase  in  recent  years. 
In  1911,  1,950,404,000  lbs.  (valued  at  £5,161,300  were  exported.  The 
culture  of  silk  is  more  important  than  that  of  tea.  Silk  culture  in  China, 
however,  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Still  27  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
supply  of  raw  silk  is  from  China,  the  most  serious  rivals  being  Japan  with 
28  per  cent,  and  Italy  with  25  per  cent.  An  important  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  Chinese  industries  is  the  erection  of  cotton  and  wool 
mills,  and  of  filatures  for  winding  silk  from  cocoons  in  Shanghai,  Canton 
and  elsewhere.  At  Shanghai  a  new  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  factory 
Avith  20,592  spindles,  Avas  opened  by  a  Japanese  company.  It  Avas  reported 
that  a  total  of  34  mills  Avith  932,506  spindles  and  4,635  looms  were  established 
in  China  on  January  1,  1912.  At  the  large  centres  flftur  and  rice  mills  are 
beginning  to  supersede  native  methods  of  treating  AAdieat  and  rice.  At 
Hanyang,  near  Hankau,  are  large  Chinese  iron-works,  supplied  with  ore 
from  mines  at  Ta-yeh,  about  60  miles  distant.  These  works  were  turning 
out  about  300  steel  rails  a  day,  but  a  large  amount  of  machinery  Avas  destroyed 
during  the, Revolution,  and  the  Avorks  are  not  yet  in  proper  running  order. 

Many  of  the  18  provinces  and  the  3  provinces  of  Manchuria  contain  coal, 
and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  coal  countries  of  the  Avorld. 
The  principal  collieries  Avorked  by  foreign  methods  are  the  folloAving : — 
Kaiping-Lanchow  mijies  (joint  British  and  Chinese),  1,453,546  tons  in 
1911  ;  Fushun  mines  (Japanese),  830,300  ;  Peking  Syndicate  mines 
(British),  417,196;  Pinghsiang  mines  (Chinese),  640,000;  Hungshan 
and  Fangtze  mines  (German),  486,553  ;  Ching  Ching  mines  (Chinese), 
150,000  ;  total  (1911),  9,897,973  tons.  Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the 
anthracite  field  of  Shansi,  Avhere  the  iron  industry  is  ancient,  and 
iron  (found  in  conjunction  Avith  coal)  is  Avorked  in  Manchuria.  The 
Ta-yeh  mines  have  (in  consideration  of  a  loan  of  3,000,000  yen  at  6  per 
cent.)  been  mortgaged  to  a  Japanese  syndicate  for  30  j^ears,  the  Han-yang 
foundry  engaging  to  buy  from  70,000  to  100,000  tons  of  ore  annually  during 
that  period  at  prices  already  fixed  till  1915.     On   the  Upper  Yangtse   a 
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foreign  syndieate  is  working  for  petroleum .  Copper  ore  is  plentiful  in  Yunnan, 
where  the  copper-mining  industry  has  long  existed  ;  near  Kiukiang  rich 
veins  of  copper  ore  are  now  lieing  worked,  and  near  the  city  of  Mengtsz 
tin,  lead,  and  silver  are  found.  Antimony  ore  is  exported  from  Hunan. 
In  Tam  Chiu  (Hainan)  mining  for  tin  and  gold  has  been  begun  under 
the  Chinese  Board  of  Works  ;  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  island.  Many  mining  concessions  have  been  granted,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  foreign  concessio)iaires  have  failed  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  the  concessions  granted  to  them,  although  the  first  3  coal 
mines  named  above  are  all  foreign  enterprises. 

The  mineral  exports  of  China  in  two  years  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Exports 

1910 

1011 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Antimony : 

Begulus  and  reflnecl   . 

6,538 

85,503 

6,878 

95,310 

Ore 

Iron : 
Pig  and  manufactnred 

5,670 

60,174 

6,704 

r.3,286 

64,348 

213,097 

60,7.-5 

214,877 

Ore 

130,466 

30,708 

110,521 

33,648 

Lead 

2 

30 

11 

155 

„    Oro 

5,004 

16,003 

5,325 

16.711 

QuicksilveT        .... 

48 

0,207 

IS 

3,916 

Tin  in  slabs 

6,407 

840,023 

5,060 

866,451 

Zinc     ..... 

206 

2,604 

600 

11,976 

M    Ore 

0,631 

15,581 

4,705 

6,082 

Tin  is  the  most  important  mineral  export.  It  is  mined  in  Yunnan,  and 
through  Mengtsz  it  reaches  Hong  Kong,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  foreign 
countries.  Coal  exports  are  increasing  rapidly,  amounting  in  1911  to 
326,610  tons,  value  256,640^  as  against  318,124  tons,  value  229,602Z.  in  1910. 

Commerce. 

Foreign  trade  of  China  (exclusive  of  bullion) : — 


— 

1907 

£ 

67,664,222 
42,061,8(13 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Net  Imports . 
Exports 

£ 
52,600,730 
36,888,050 

£ 
54,477,665 
44,139,689 

£ 
62,331,472 
51,273,654 

£ 
63,481,130 
50,803,081 

Trade  by  countries  in  ' 

1911  :  — 

- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom    . 

12,116,701 

2,328,469 

14,445,260 

Hong  Kong     . 

19,959,611 

13,057,619 

33,917,230 

India 

4,986,003 

782,196 

5,768,289 

Russia  and  Sil)r>ria 

2,324,571 

6,828,414 

9,152,985 

France    . 

406,376 

5,264,558 

5.670,934 

fiprmany 

3,023,463 

1,897,779 

4,021,242 

Belijinin  . 

1,463,142 

011,685 

2,374,827 

Italy 

90,804 

1.258,202 

1,349,186 

United  States 

5,406,202 

4,572,083 

10,069,185 

Japan 

10,704,361 

8,353,937 

19,058,298 

The  imports  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the 
exports  from  China  to  that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  America,  Austr^ia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 
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The  sliare  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1911  was 
43*47  per  cent.,  Japan  coming  second  with  19*47  per  cent.,  and  Germany 
third  with  9 '73  per  cent. 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1911) : — 


Imports 

£             1 

1 

Exports 

£ 

Opium      .... 

0,497,06(5 

Beans  and  bean  cake 

6,462,591 

Cotton  goods   . 

19,360,845 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste    . 

2,908,194 

Woollen  goods 

897,694 

Oils,  vegt'tahle 

1,854,465 

Metals 

2,855,835 

Sesanium  seed . 

1,580,465 

Cereals,  rice     . 

2,517,107 

Silk,  raw  &  manuf  d 

12,477,423 

Cigarettes 

1,022,056 

Cow  and  buffalo  hides     . 

1,175,884 

Coal  . 

1,129,303 

Skins  and  furs 

1,048,175 

Oil,  kerosene   . 

4,961,691 

Straw  braid 

1,385,863 

Tea 

5,161,300 

Of  the  tea  in  1911,  15,541,466  lbs.  were  exported  to  Hong  Kong, 
19,698,933  lbs.  to  the  United  Kingdom,  110,245,465  lbs.  to  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  17,486,000  lbs.  to  the  United  States.  The  total  export  of  tea 
to  foreign  countries  has  been  as  follows: —  1885,  283,833,466;  1895, 
248,757,333  ;  1905,  182,573,064  ;  1911,  195,040,400  lbs. 

China  has  besides  an  extensive  coasting  and  river  trade,  whichj  by  treaty, 
is  largely  carried  on  by  British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  1858  provided  for  most-favoured  nation  treat- 
ment in  the  case  ot  Great  Britain  ;  that  of  1902,  in  the  case  of  British 
possessions,  and  also  made  provision  respecting  investments  by  Chinese  in 
non-Chinese  companies,  and  by  British  in  Chinese  companies.  Dairenis  the 
customs  port  for  all  the  leased  territory  and  has  out-stations  at  Kinehow, 
Pulantien,  Pitzewo,  and  Port  Arthur.  Net  Value  of  Trade  at  each  Port 
in  1911  :— 


Port 

Net  Foreign 
Imports 

Net  Native 
Imports 

Total  Exports 

Hk  Taels 

Ilk  Taels 

Hk  Taels 

Aigun 1               321,403 

113,926 

77,042 

Sansing    . 

276,841 

445,597 

1,731,932 

Manchouli 

9,037,293 

1,536,823 

1,653,633 

Harbin 

— 

— 

3,979,041 

Suifenho  . 

6,222,580 

— 

19,466,117 

Hunchun  . 

209,289 

104,811 

263,275 

Lungchingtsun 

127,290 

— 

19,496 

Antung     . 

4,606,876 

1,007,885 

4,472,644 

Tatnngkow 

33,505 

14,146 

337,550 

Dairen 

26,071,864 

2,259,256 

33,730,976 

Newchwang     . 

21,089,839 

10,269,955 

26,722,737 

Chinwangtao    . 

3,175,240 

2,955,209 

3,372,308 

Tientsin   . 

52,725,966 

24,515,733 

39,294,949 

Chefoo      . 

8,175,488 

8,478,538 

13,916,518 

Kiaocliow 

20,894,830 

5,393,158 

19,853,669 

Chungking 

12,558,439 

6,511.158 

10,069,575 

Ichang 

1,965,872 

1,322,223 

1,517,692 

Shasi 

1,716,455 

252,392 

979,809 

Changsha. 

6,425,501 

1,694,119 

1,570,735 

Yochow    . 

1,195,187 

804,458 

1,456,325 

Hankow  . 

33,966,394 

9,916,543 

74,074,547 

Kiukiang . 

12,709,811 

2,691,429 

19,071,686 

Wuhu       . 

8,242,687 

2,553,368 

10,636,102 

Nanking  . 

3,958,048 

2,133,967 

2,970,523 

Chinkiang 

11,741,465 

6,495,719 

5,242,502 

Shanghai . 

81,119,205 

26,025,399 

90,115,886 

Soochow  . 

2,687,702 

862,827 

3,329,293 

Hangchow 

3,026,442 

4,439,535 

9,632,054 

SHIPPING   AND   NAVIGATION 
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Net  Value 

of  Trade 

at  each  Port  in  1911 

— continued : — 

Port 

Net  Foreign 
Imports 

Net  Native 
Imports 

Total  Exports 

Hk  Taels 

Hk  Taels 

Hk  Taels 

Ningpo     

8,102,383 

6,255,028 

7,863,141 

Wenchow 

1  177,603 

462,024 

1.008,370 

Santuao    . 

191,440 

62,067 

2,622,871 

Foochow . 

7,453,467 

983,674 

8,859,075 

Amoy 

12,027,^83 

4,643,902 

3,741,554 

Swatow    . 

16,319,107 

19,776,399 

15,320,190 

Canton     . 

29,533  302 

18,064,275 

54,627,044 

Kowloon  . 

25,843,235 

4,303,716 

14,119,945 

Lappa 

12,419,245 

797,651 

5,013,570 

Kongmooii 

4,191,990 

— 

1,309,902 

Samshui  . 

3,783,127 

586,976 

1,315,146 

Wuchow  . 

5,701,495 

1,148,300 

3,807,867 

Nanning  . 

1,663,798 

461,130 

2,575,589 

Kiungchow 

3,078,264 

230,337 

2,106,679 

Pakhoi      . 

• 

1,460,216 

18,205 

979,167 

Lungchow 

154,928 

— 

102,268 

Mengtzii  . 

4,644,758 

— 

6,750,304 

Szemao     . 

302,949 

— 

32,259 

Tengyueh. 

1,238,411 

— 

445,802 

Grand  Total 


473,517,685 
(63,752,251?.) 


180,754,617 
(24,335,973?.) 


540,159,359 

(72,724,580/.) 


In  recent  years  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports  of  tea  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  were  :— 


Year 


1906 
1907 
1908 


Quantities 


lbs. 
13,176,410 
18,776,952 
21,394,300 


Value 


£ 
493,021 
761,885 
755,636 


Year 


1909 
1910 
1911 


Quantities 


Value 


lbs 
17,422,011 
18,914,720 
24,701,844 


£ 

618,853 
650,463 
680,452 


Other  important  articles  of  import  into,  and  of  export  from.  Great  Britain 
from  and  to  China  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  1911  were  :— 


Imports 

£ 

Exports 

£ 

Raw  and  waste  silk 
Skins,  furs  &  manufactures 

Bristles 

Wool  and  camels'  hair  . 

960,231 
2.30,509 
258,045 
250,450 

Cottons 

Iron,  wrought,  &c. 
Woollens        ,        . 
Machinery      .... 

10,194,994 
702,025 
669,607 
319,503 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  China  for  5 

years : — 

— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  from  China  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  China  from  U.K.   . 

£ 
3,135,357 
9,216,112 

£ 
4,870,056 
8,445,832 

5,529,530 
9,171,672 

£ 

4,892,744 
12,132,448 

£ 

4,952,000 

10,739,000 

Shipping  and  Navigation, 

During  1911,   193,398   vessels,    of  85,771,973  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Chinese  ports.     Of  these  1,373  of  712,161  tons,  were  American;    28,885  of 
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37,712,440  tons,  Britisli  ;  2,602 of  3,154,157  tons,  French  ;  4,848  of  6,849,069 
tons,  German  ;  21,259  of  19,172,727  tons,  Japanese  ;  1,744  of  1,237,027  tons, 
Eussian  ;  and  130,828  of  17,881,542  tons,  Chinese.  Of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  only  the  entrances  during  the  year  numbered  36,418  of 
12,833,667  tons,  and  the  clearances  35,748  of  13,085,443  tons. 

The  nationality  of  the  vessels  (direct  foreign  trade)  was  mainly  as  follows  : 


Nationality 

Entrances 

Clearances 

1911. 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British     . 
American . 
French     . 
German    . 
Japanese  . 
Norwegian 
Russian    . 
Chinese     . 

4,687 
311 
459 
743 
2,215 
257 
480 
27,091 

4,885,872 
284,883 
555,891 

1,311,438 

2,883,245 
259,183 
363,206 

1,986,275 

4,753 
319 
467 
769 
2,143 
264 

533      , 
26,333 

5,028,402 
294,659 
590,027 

1,400,230 

2,805,126 
266,306 
405,629 

1,987,791 

Internal  Communications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  few 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.  In  February,  1898,  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  that  all  internal 
waterways  should  be  open  both  to  foreign  and  native  steamers. 

In  1911  there  were  1,020  vessels  registered  for  inland  waters  navigation  ; 
of  these,  169  were  foreign  and  851  were  under  the  Chinese  flag. 

In  1911  an  Edict  was  issued  commanding  that  all  trunk  lines  of  railway 
should  revert  to  Government  and  that  provincial  control  should  cease.  The 
construction  of  the  Canton-Hankow  and  Szechuan -Hankow  lines  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Central  Government,  and  a  loan  of  6,000,000Z.  has  been 
raised  specially  for  this  purpose.  At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  open  to  traffic 
about  5,500  miles  of  Chinese  railway,  not  including  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
systems  on  Chinese  territory  in  Manchuria,  while  more  than  2,800  miles  of 
new  trunk  lines  were  under  construction.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  nationality  of  the  companies  which  have  financed  various  lines,  the 
approximate  length  of  projected  railways,  and  the  length  of  main  line 
open : — 


- 

Total 

projected. 

Miles 

Line 
open. 
Miles 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Co  : 

Manchurian  frontier  to  Dalny  (Russ.  and  Jap.) 
Kharbin  to  Pogranichnaia  (Siiefenho)  (Russian) 



1,180 
462 

Total 

Imperial  Rys.  of  North  China.     British  Engineers.     Mortgaged 
in  part  to  British  bondholders : 

Peking  to  Newcliwang  and  Mukden 

Peking  to  Kalgan  and  Sijijuan  (conipleted  to  Kalgan) 

(Chinese  Engineers)      .        .        .  '     . 
Peking  to  Hankow  (French  and  Belgian  engineers)  . 

275 

1,642 

600 

230 

754 

Total         ...                 ,        .        .        , 

275 

1,584 

INTERNAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
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Total 

projected. 

Miles 


Belgian  capital  and  engineers : 

Kai-feng  to  Honan-fu 

Honanfu-Tung-Kwan.     Chinese  Cap 

Financed  by  Russo-Chinese  Bank  : 

Cheng-ting  to  Tai-yuan 

Imp.  Shantung  Ry.  Co.     German  capital  and  engineers  : 

Tsintau  to  Tsinan-fu  

Total  .        : 

Wuhu-Kwangtehchow  (Chinese) 

Kiukiang-Nanchang  (Chinese) 

Anglo-German  capital : 

Tientsin  to  P'uk'ou  (Nanking)  (N.  Section)  (German) 

(S.  Section)  (British) 
Peking  Syndicate  Ry.      Redeemed  by  China  1005.      British 
engineers  : 

Taok'ou  (Honan)  to  Ching  hua  (Shansi)     .... 
Brit,  and  Chinese  Corpn.     British  capital  and  engineers  : 

Shanghai  to  Wu-sung 

Shanghai  to  Nanking 

Shanghai  to  Ningpo(nnder  construction  by  Chinese  Co.'s) 

Canton  to  Kowloon 

Amoy-Changchow 

Chinese  : 

Canton-Hankow  Ry.  (open  to  Pachiang  from  Canton) 

Hankow-Ssuch'uan  Ry 

Ping-siang  to  Siang  river  (Ping-siang  coal  mines)     . 

Swatau  to  Chau-chau  (Japanese  engineers) 

Sunning  Ry.  (Chinese  capital  and  engineers)     . 
French  cax>ital  and  engineers  : 

Lao-kai  to  Yunnan-fu 

French  : 

Langson-Lungchow  (Open  to  Namkwan)  .... 
Japanese  capital  and  engineers  : 

Changchun-Kirin  Ry. 


140 
130 


151 

256 


677 

150 

82 

400 

275 


Line 
open. 
Miles 


140 

151 

256 


547 


20 

400 

275 


90 


— 

12 

— 

192 

21S 

lis 

111 

111 

30 

10 

750 

60 

800 

6 

50 

56 

24 

24 

— 

55 

291 

291 

46 

15 

80 

80 

The  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  being  rapidly  extended  all  over  the 
Empire.  They  now  connect  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  there 
are  lines  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  telegraph  lines  (end  of  1910) 
had  a  length  of  45,260  kil.,  with  80,407  kil.  of  wire  ;  there  are  560  offices. 
The  administration  is  now  completely  under  government  control,  partly 
Imperial  and  partly  provincial. 

The  postal  work  of  the  Empire,  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Government 
Courier  service  and  the  native  posting  agencies,  was  gradually  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office,  begun  in  1897  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Maritime  Customs.  By  Edict  of  November  6,  1906,  the  con- 
trol of  the  Postal  Service  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Communications, 
and  the  transfer  was  actually  effected  in  July  1911.  The  work  of  the  Post 
Office  extends  over  the  18  Provinces  and  Manchuria,  which  have  been  divided 
into  postal  districts,  or  sub-districts.  In  1911  there  were  6,201  post 
offices  in  the  country.  The  number  of  letters,  cards,  &c.,  was  321,000,000, 
and  parcels  3,037,000;  total  324,037,000,  as  against  358,766,000  in  1909. 
China  has  postal  conventions  with  India,  France,  Japan,  Germany,  Hong 
Kong,  Natal,  and  Russia,  and  through  their  intermediary  has  postal  com- 
munication with  postal  union  countries,  the  disadvantage  of  not  belonging 
to  the  union  being  thus  diminished. 
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Money,  Weig-hts,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  sole  official  coinage  and  the  monetary  unit  of  China  has  been  hitherto 
the  copper  cash,  of  which  about  1,220=  1  haikwan  tael,  and  about  35  =  1 
penny.  A  coin  recently  issued  in  great  numbers  by  the  provincial  mints  is 
the  'hundredth  of  a  dollar.'  This  coin,  of  which  the  issue  to  the  end 
of  1906  is  computed  to  have  been  12,500,000,000,  has  been  readily  accej)ted, 
but  latterly  at  rates  corresponding  closely  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal 
in  it.  The  face  value  of  the  coin  is  about  -j^^d  ;  the  intrinsic  worth  about 
i^^d.  The  use  of  silver  bullion,  or  sycee,  aS  the  medium  of  exchange,  is  not 
now  much  less  common,  but  the  circulation  of  the  dollar  is  certainly  ex- 
tending.  The  haikwan  (or  customs)  tael  was  eqilal  in  value  in  1911  to  32/^rf, 

The  dollar  (of  the  same  weight  and  touch  as  the  Mexican  dollar)  is  now 
current  in  all  the  provinces,  even  in  out-of-the-way  districts.  Notes  for  cash 
are  also  much  in  vogue. 

In  the  treaty  of  September  5,  1902,  China  agreed  with  Great  Britain  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  a  uniform  national  coinage  which  should 
be  legal  tender  for  all  purposes  throughout  the  Empire,  and  an  Imperial 
Decree  was  issued  in  October  1908,  commanding  the  introduction  of  a 
uniform  tael  currency,  of  which  the  unit  must  be  a  silver  tael  coin  of 
•98  touch  weighing  1  K'up'ing  or  Treasury-scale  taol  or  ounce.  This  decree 
was  cancelled  by  a  further  decree  of  May  25,  1910,  establishing  the  silver 
dollar  (yuan)  of  "90  touch  and  weighing  "72  Treasury-weight  tael  as  the  unit 
of  currency.  The  touch  and  weight  of  the  silver  subsidiary  coins  (50c.,  25c., 
and  10c.)  was  also  definitely  specified,  while  provision  was  made  for  further 
subsidiary  coins  (5c.  nickel,  2c.,  Ic,  ^c,  and  yV^-  copper)  of  touch  and  weight 
to  be  laid  down  later.  The  minting  of  these  silver  coins  has  begun,  but 
very  few  are  as  yet  in  circulation.  By  the  law  of  May,  3  910,  the  several 
mints  have  been  brought  under  the  Central  Government,  and  are  no  longer 
practically  private  ventures  of  local  viceroys.  All  coins  are  now  miated 
at  the  Imperial  Mint  in  Tientsin  and  at  branch  mints  in  Hankow,  Chengtu 
and  Mukden.  The  K'up'ing  tael  weighs  575*642039  grains,  somewhat  less 
than  the  Haikwan  tael  which  weighs  581  "47  grains.  A  decree  for  uniform 
weights  and  measures  was  issued  Oct.  9,  1907,  whereby  the  K'up'ing  or 
Treasury  scale  was  made  the  standard  weight. 

Weight. 

.  =  1  Hu. 

.  =  1  ffao. 

.  =  1  Li  (nominal  cash). 

.  =  1  Fe7i  (Candaren). 

.  =  1   Ghien  (Mace). 

.  =  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1  ^  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 

.  =  1  Chin  (Catty)  =  Ig  lbs.  ,,  ,, 

.  =1   TaTi  (Picul)  =  133Ubs. 

Capacity. 

.    =  1  Sheng. 

.  =  1  Tou  (holding  from  6^  to  10  Kin  ot  rice  and  mea- 
suring from  1'13  to  1*63  gallon).  Commodities, 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c,,  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold  by  weight. 


10 

S.sti 

10 

ffu       . 

10  ffao     . 

10 

Li 

10 

FSn      . 

10 

ChHen  . 

16 

Liang  . 

100 

Chin    . 

10 

Ko 

10 

Sheng  . 

DIPLOMATIC   REPRESENTATIVES — DEPENDENCIES        7S1 

Length. 

10  Fen      .  .  =  1   Ts't67i  (inch). 

10   Ts'un  .  .  =  1  Oh'ih  (foot)  =  14*1  English  inches  by  treaty. 

10  Ch'ih   .  .  =  1  Chang  =  2  fathoms 

1  Li        .  ,  =  approximately  3  cables. 

In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Chik 
of  14yV  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standard.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  CMh,  for 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  CMh) 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  C'/iz'^and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Liu  Yuk-lin, 

Councillor  of  Legation.— ^\\'  ^o\w\M.cliQ?i\y  Brown,  C.M.G. 

Secretary. — P.  K.  C.  Tyan. 

Second  Secretary. — Yuen  Kali  Shuen. 

Attaches. — Tung  Chen-liu,  Lao  Til-ch'ing,  Lio  Ming-yi. 

Commercial  Attache. — Tsung  Yu-huan. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  John  Jordan,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
Appointed  October  26,  1906. 

Councillor  of  Legation. — Vacant. 

Secretaries.— Ron.  E.  S.  Scott,  M.V.O.,  T.  H.  Lyons  and  Sir  S.  Head, 
Bart. 

Naval  AttacJie.—Csi^t  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Brand,  M.V.O.,  R.N. 

Military  Attache. — Major  D.  S.  Robertson. 

Chinese  Secretary. — S.  Barton. 

Commercial  Attache. — William  P.  Ker. 

Judge — Sir  H.  W.  de  Sausmarez  (at  Shanghai). 

Assistant  Judge. — F.  S.  A.  Bourne,  C.  M.G. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Peking,  Amoy,  Canton 
(C.G,),  Changsha,  Chefoo,  Cheng-tu  (C.G.),  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo- 
chau,  Hang-cliau,  Hankau  (C. G. ),  Harbin,  Ichang,  Kiukiang,  Kiungchau, 
Mukden  (C.G. ),  Newchwang,  Nanking,  Pakhoi,  Shanghai  (C.G. ),  Swatau, 
Teng-Yueh,  Tien-tsin  (C.G.),  Wuchau,  Wuhu,  Yunnan-fu  (C.G.). 

Chinese  Dependencies  and  Frontier  Provinces. 

Manchuria,  lying  between  the  province  of  Chihli  and  the  Amur  river, 
and  extending  from  the  Hingan  mountains  eastwards  to  Korea  and  the 
Ussuri  river,  has  an  area  of  about  363,610  square  miles  and  a  population 
probably  of  about  20,000,000,  bat  variously  estimated  at  from  5,750,000  to 
29,400,000.  It  consists  of  3  provinces,  Sheng-King  or  Feng-tien  (area, 
56,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  10,312,241),  capital  Mukden;  Kirin  (105,000sq.  miles; 
pop.  6,000,000),  capital  Kirin  ;  and  Heilung-chiang  or  the  Amur  province 
(203,000  sq.  miles:  pop.  1,500,000)  -with  Tsitsihar  for  its  capitaL 
The  population  given  above  for  Fengtien  provinces  is  from  an  official 
Chinese  statement  of  November,  1908,  which  also  gives  the  agricultural 
population   as,    2,520,14:',,    and   the    cultivated    area    as    4,333,333    acres. 
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The  chief  towns  are  Mukdeu,  the  capital,  with  about  158,132  inhabi- 
tants ;  NewchAvang  (50,000)  standing  about  30  miles  up  the  Liao  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  port  of  Ying-tse  (60, 000)  often  called  Newchwang. 
Besides  Newchwang,  Mukden,  An-tung,  Tatung-kau,  Tiehling,  (28,492) 
Tungchiangtzu,  (7,299)  and  Fakumen,  (19,432)  are  open  to  commerce. 
Other  important  towns  are  Hsin-min-fu  (20,000),  Liao-yang  (40,000), 
Feng-hwang-cheng  (25,000).  In  Kirin  province  is  the  town  of  Chang-chun 
(Kwangchengtze),  with  80,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  in  the  Heilung- 
chiang  province  is  Tsitsihar  (30,000).  In  Manchuria,  however,  there  are 
many  other  populous  towns  situated  on  the  old  trade  routes. 

The  Manchu  population,  especially  in  the  south,  has  been  largely 
absorbed  by  Chinese  immigrants,  so  that  the  southern  province,  being  now 
connected  with  China  by  railway  as  well  as  by  maritime  trade,  has  become 
closely  identified  with  distinctively  Chinese  interests.  The  lease  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  containing  Port  Arthur, 
Talien-wan  and  other  ports  with  the  adjacent  waters  and  islands,  was  by 
treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  made  over  to  Japan,  and  various  concessions  as 
to  control  and  construction  of  railway's  were  granted. 

The  Manchurian  railways  extend  from  Shan-hai-kwan  on  the  frontier  of 
Chihli  northwards  to  Hsin-min-tun  and  Mukden,  and  round  the  Liao-tung 
gulf  to  Port  Arthur  Avhich  is  directly  connected  with  Mukden  by  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  (Japanese  line)  running  northwards  to  Harbin,  615  miles 
from  Port  Arthur.  There  is  a  branch  line  of  75  miles  from  Chang-chun  to 
Kirin.  A  line  16  miles  in  length  of  a  metre  gauge  has  been  laid  (1908)  by 
local  Chinese  capital  from  near  Tsitsihar  to  Ang-ang-ch'i  for  commercial 
purposes.  A  line  from  Sinmin  Fu  to  Tsitsihar  Fu  (630  miles)  is  in  project, 
to  be  surveyed  in  1910.  At  Harbin  the  railway  joins  the  line  which  runs 
for  a  length  of  960  miles  over  Manchurian  soil  and  connects  the  Siberian 
frontier  with  Vladivostock.  The  new  town,  Harbin,  on  the  Sungari  river, 
at  some  distance  from  the  old  town  of  the  same  name,  is  rapidly  extending. 

Early  in  1913  the  Chinese  Government  created  two  new  official  posts  in 
Manchuria,  that  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Chinese  troops  and  that  of 
Government  Resident. 

Tibet,  extending  from  the  Pamir  region  eastwards  between  the  Himalayan 
and  Kwen-lun  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  has  an  area  of  463,200 
square  miles  with  a  population  estimated  at  6,500,000.  Lhasa,  the  capital, 
has  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  The  country  being  bleak  and 
mountainous  and  strangers  having  been  jealously  excluded,  wide  regions  are 
still  unexplored. 

Chinese  authority  Avas  in  the  past  represented  by  two  Amhans  who  had 
charge,  respectively,  of  foreign  and  military  affairs.  There  were  three 
Chinese  commandants  of  troops  at  Lhasa,  Shigatse,  and  Dingri  where  the 
permanent  military  force  of  about  4,600,  provided  by  China,  Avere  mostly 
quartered.  There  were  a  few  other  Chinese  officials,  but  the  civil  and 
religious  administration  of  the  country  Avas  left  almost  entirely  to  Tibetans. 
The  head  of  the  government  is  the  Dalai  Lama,  Avho  resides  at  the  Po-ta-la 
(or  palace)  near  Lhasa.  He  acts  through  a  minister  or  regent  (nomo-khan), 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Chinese  Government  from  among  the  chief 
Tibetan  Lamas,  and  he  is  assisted  by  five  ministers.  One  Tibetan  frontier 
region  was  transformed  into  a  Chinese  province  with  Batung  for  its  capital, 
and  a  Chinese  military  force  having  taken  and  pillaged  Lhasa,  the  Dalai 
Lama  fled  to  India,  He  was  thereupon  deposed  by  the  Chinese,  Avho  un- 
successfully attempted  to  adopt  measures  for  ascertaining  and  appointing  a 
proper  successor  to  the  office. 
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The  prevailing  religion  is  Lamaism,  a  corrupt  form  of  Buddhism,  but 
along  with  it  there  exists  the  Bon,  or  Shamanistic,  faith.  In  some  jilaces 
agriculture  is  carried  on,  barley  and  other  cereals  as  well  as  pulse  and 
vegetables  being  grown.  In  some  favoured  regions  fruits,  including  peaches 
and  even  grapes,  are  produced.  In  other  places  the  pursuits  are  pastoral, 
the  domestic  animals  being  sheep  and  yak  (often  crossed  with  Indian  cattle), 
while  in  some  regions  there  are  buffaloes,  pigs,  and  camels.  Wool-spinning, 
Aveaving,  and  knitting  are  common,  and  there  are  many  hands  skilful  in 
making  images  and  other  decorations  for  religious  edifices.  The  chief 
minerals  worked  are  gold,  borax,  and  salt.  There  is  a  large  trade  with 
China  and  considerable  traffic  across  the  Indian  frontier. 

For  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  the  Indian  trade  a  treaty  was  made  with 
China  as  suzerain  of  Tibet)  in  1890,  supplemented  by  a  second  treaty  in 
1893,  but  the  hindrances  still  remained.  Consequently,  in  1904,  the  Indian 
Government  seut  a  mission  with  an  escort  to  arrange  matters  directly  with 
the  Tibetan  Government.  The  mission  met  with  a  good  deal  of  armed 
opposition,  but  at  length,  on  September  7,  a  convention  was  executed  at 
Lhasa.  The  convention  provides  for  the  re-erection  of  boundary  stones 
(alluding  to  former  pastoral  disputes)  on  the  Sikkim  frontier  ;  for  marts  at 
Yatung,  Gj^angtze,  and  Gartok  for  Tibetan  and  British  merchants  ;  for  the 
demolition  of  forts  on  the  trade  routes  ;  for  a  Tibetan  commissioner  to  confer 
with  British  officials  for  the  alteration  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
treaty  of  1893  ;  for  tbp  settlement  of  an  equitable  customs  tariff ;  for  the 
repair  of  the  passes  and  the  appointment  of  Tibetan  and  British  officials  at 
the  trade  marts.  The  Tibetans  have  paid  an  indemnity  of  2,500,000  rupees 
(166,666/.),  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Gliumbi  valley  by  the  British  began 
in  February,  1908.  Further,  no  Tibetan  territory  may  be  sold,  leased  or 
mortgaged  to  any  foreign  Power,  nor  may  Tibetan  affairs,  or  Tibetan  public 
Avorks,  be  subject  to  foreign  management  or  interference  without  the  consent 
of  the  British.  The  adhesion  of  China  to  this  convention  Avas  secured  by 
an  agreement  signed  at  Peking  on  April  27,  1906.  Under  the  Convention  of 
August  31,  1907,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  agree  not  to  enter  into  negotiation 
with  Tibet  except  through  the  Chinese  Government,  nor  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  Lhasa.  But  this  engagement  does  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
British-Tibetan  conA^ention  of  September  7,  1904,  ratified  by  China  in  1906. 
Negotiations  were  begun  at  Simla  in  Sept.  1907,  for  the  conclusion  of  Trade 
Regulations  betAveen  India  and  Tibet,  and  Avere  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  April,  1908. 

In  ]\Iarch  and  April,  1912,  Presidential  Orders  were  issued  which  claimed 
to  regard  Tibet  and  Mongolia  as  integral  parts  of  China,  and  proposed  to  put 
them  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces.  H.M.  Government 
demurred  to  tliis  as  far  as  Tibet  Avas  concerned,  and  insisted  on  the  fact 
that,  as  laid  doAvn  in  the  Lhasa  Convention  of  1904,  Great  Britain  recognised 
only  China's  suzerainty  and  not  her  sovereignty  in  Tibet. 

The  Chinese  forces  in  Lhasa  having  been  besieged  theic  ])y  the  Tibetans, 
Avere  eventually  alloAved  to  mareli  out  without  their  arms,  and  were  sent 
back  to  China  A'ia  India.  In  March,  1913,  all  Chinese  officials,  civil  and 
military,  had  evacuated  Tibet. 

In  the  meantime,  a  treaty  betAveen  Tibet  and  Mongolia  was  signed  on 
January  21,  1912,  the  princi]>al  provisions  of  A\'hich  being  that  each 
country  recognises  the  independence  of  -the  other.  They  both  undertake 
to  promote  and  spread  Buddhism,  and  to  open  their  frontiers  for  mutual 
trade  and  intercourse. 

The  province  of  Sin-Kiang,  consisting  of  Chinese   Turkestan,    Kulja, 
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Zungaria,  and  outer  Kau-su,  comprehends  all  the  Chinese  dependencies  lying 
between  Mongolia  on  the  north  and  Tibet  on  the  south.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Military  Governor,  being  now  regarded  as  a  separate 
province.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  550,340  square  miles  and 
population  at  about  1,200,000.  The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races, 
mostly  mixed  Kirghiz,  Persian,  Kalmuck  and  Chinese.  The  chief  towns  are 
Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khotan,  Kiriya  and  (towards  the  north)  Aksu.  The 
country  is  administered  under  Chinese  officials,  residing  as  Urumtsi,  the 
subordinates  being  usually  natives  of  the  country.  In  some  regions  about 
the  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  irrigation  is  practised, 
and  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Other  productions  of  the 
country  are  wool,  cotton,  and  silk.  Jade  is  worked,  and  in  some  districts 
gold  is  found. 

Mongolia. 

Ruler. — Djebzoun  Damba-Khutukhta. 
The  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Presiderit  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Mongolia. — Sain-noin  Khan 
Namnau  Souroun. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — Tchin-Souzouktou  Tziu-van  Lama  Tzerin- 
Tchimet. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — Daitzin-van  Handa  dorji. 

Minister  of  War. — Erdeni  Dalai  Tzun  van  Gombo-Souroun. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Touchetou  Tzun-van  Tchakdorjab. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Erdeni  Tzun-van  Namsarai. 

The  vast  and  indefinite  tract  of  country  called  Mongolia  stretches 
from  the  Kinghan  mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Tarbagatai  mountains  on 
the  west,  being  intersected  towards  its  western  end  by  the  Altai 
mountains  and  the  Irtish  river.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Siberia 
and  on  the  south  by  the  outer  Kan-su  and  other  regions  which  arc  united 
into  Sin-Kiang.  The  area  of  Mongolia  is  about  1,367,600  square  miles,  and 
its  population  about  2,600,000.  A  wide  tract  in  the  heart  of  this  region  is 
occupied  by  the  Desert  of  Gobi  which  extends  south-westwards  into  Chinese 
Turkestan.  The  inhabitants  are  nomadic  Mongols  and  Kalmucks  who  range 
the  desert  with  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Even  in  fertile  districts  they  are 
little  given  to  agriculture.  The  chief  town  or  centre  of  population  is  Urga, 
about  170  miles  due  south  of  Maimaichen,  Avhich  is  a  frontier  emporium  for 
the  brisk  caravan  trade  carried  on  with  China  across  the  Gobi  Desert,  goods 
being  easily  transported  to  the  Siberian  frontier  town  of  Kiakhta,  which  stands 
about  100  miles  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  imports  at  Urga 
in  1908  amounted  to  about  1,560,000^.,  and  the  exports  to  about  990,000/. 
The  chief  exports  were  wool,  skins  and  hides,  furs,  horns,  &c.  The  commerce 
between  Mongolia  and  China  will  no  doubt  be  stimulated  hy  the  projected 
railway  from  Kalgau  to  Urga  (530  miles)  and  the  Urga  Kiakhta  railway  (170 
miles),  both  being  Chinese  undertakings. 

During  the  Chinese  Revolution  an  independent  Government  was  set  up  in 
Outer  Mongolia  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hutukhtu  (living  Buddha)  of  Urga. 
The  Chinese  Government  having  desjjatched  forces  to  reduce  Outer  Mongolia, 
in  defiance  of  the  frequent  representations  of  the  Russian  Government,  the 
latter  in  October  despatched  to  Urga  an  envoy,  who  has  recognised  on  behalf 
of  his  Government  the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia.  On  Nov.  3rd,  1912, 
a  Kusso-Mongolian  Agreement  Avas  concluded,  by  Avhich  the  Russian  Govern- 
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meiit  undertook  to  assist  Mongolia  to  maintain  the  autonomous  7^igime  she 
has  established,  to  support  her  right  to  have  a  national  army,  and  to  admit 
neither  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  on  her  soil  nor  the  colonization  by  the 
Chinese  of  her  territory.  The  Mongolian  Sovereign  and  Government  will 
assure  to  Russian  subjects  and  Russian  commerce  as  in  the  past  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  enumerated  in  the  Protocol,  and 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  no  other  foreign  subjects  in  Mongolia  shall  be 
granted  fuller  rights  than  those  accorded  to  Russian  subjects.  Early  in 
February  1913,  Russian  officers  were  sent  to  Mongolia  as  military  instructors, 
to  raise  a  native  mounted  brigade  on  the  Cossack  model. 

Mongolia  is  to  all  intents  an  independent  state,  though  China  has  not  as 
yet  recognised  it. 

Buddhist  Lamaism  is  the  prevalent  form  of  religion,  the  Lamas  having 
their  residence  at  Urga  and  other  centres. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Chinese  Empire. 

1.  China. 
Official  Publications. 

Gorrespoudeuce  respecting  the  aflairs  of  Chiua.    Loudon.     [Cd.  6148] 

Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Reports.      Shanghai. 

Progress  of  Educational  Keform  in  China.  By  E.  T.  Williams.  In  Annual  Report  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1905.     Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 

Hertslet's  China  Treaties.  Treaties,  &c.,  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  be- 
tween China  and  Foreign  Powers ;  and"  Orders  in  Council,  Rules,  Regulations,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Decrees,  <fec.,  aftectiug  British  Interests  in  Cliina,  in  force  on  January  1,  1908. 
3rd  ed.     2  vols.     London,  1908. 

Xon-Official  Publicatons. 

The  China  Year  Book.    (Bell  &  AVoodhead).     Loudon.     Annual. 

China  Review. — Hong  Kong.    China  Recorder. — Shanghai. 

Alabaster  (E.),  Commentaries  on  Chinese  Criminal  Law. 

Beaulieu{V.  Leroy),  La  Renovation  de  I'Asie  (Siberic,.  Chine,  Japon).  Paris,  1900  — 
The  Awakening  of  the  East  (Eng.  Trans.).    London,  1900. 

-Birc7i(J.  G.),  Travels  in  North  and  Central  China.     London,  1902. 

Bishop  (Mrs.  Isabella),  The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond.  Loudon,  1899.— Pictures 
from  China.     London,  1900. 

Bland  (J.O.P.),  and  Backhouse  (E.),  China  under  the  Empress  Dowager.  London,  1911. 
—  Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies  in  China.     (By  Bland).     London,  1912. 

Borel  (H.),  The  New  China,  London,  1912. 

Boulger(D.  C),  History  of  China.  2nd  edit.  2  vols.  London,  1898. — A  Short  History 
of  China.     New  ed.    London,  1900. 

Brandt  (M.  von),  Dreiunddreissig  Jahre  in  Ost  Asien.     Leipzig,  1901. 

Brown  (A.  J.),  New  Forces  in  Old  China.     New  York,  1904. 

Brvce  (Major  C.  D),  In  the  Footsteps  of  Marco  Polo.     London,  1907. 

Cantlie  (J.),  and  Jones  (C.  S.),  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Awakening  of  China.  London, 
1912 

Clarke  (R.  S.)  and  Sowerby  (A.  C),  Through  Shen-Kan.  An  Account  of  the  Clark 
Expedition  in  North  China,  1908-9.     London,  1912. 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.),  China  in  Transformation.  London,  1898. — The  'Overland'  to 
China.     London,  1900.— The  Problem  in  China  and  British  Policy.    London,  1900. 

Cordier  (H.),  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec  les  Puissances  Occidentales 
1860-1900).   2  vols.     Paris,  1901-02. 

Dorjrf (Abbe  A.),  Journal  de  montroisieme  voyage  d  exploration  dans  I'empire  chinois 
vols.     Paris,  1875 

Dinqle{E,.  J),  Across  China  on  foot.  Bristol  and  London,  1911.— China's  Revolution, 
1911-12.     London,  1912. 

Dofiein  (F.),  Ostasienfahrt :  Erlebnisse  und  Beobachtungen  ...  in  China,  Japan,  und 
Ceylon.     Leipzig,  1906. 

Douglas  (R.  K.),  Confucianism  and  Taouism.  London,  1893.— Society  in  China. 
London,  1894. — Li  Hung  Chang.  London,  1895. — China.  In 'Story  of  the  Nations' Series 
2nd  ed.     Loudon,  1900.— Europe  and  the  Far  East.    Cambridge,  1904. 
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Dyce  (C.  M.),  Personal  Kemiuisceuces  of  Thirty  Years'  Residence  in  the  Model  Settle- 
laent,  Shanghai,  1870-1900.     London,  1906, 

Eames(J.  B.),  The  English  in  China.     London,  1909. 

Edwards  (N.  P.),  The  Story  of  China.     London,  1900. 

Gascoyne-Cecil  (Rev.  Lord  William),  Changing  China.   (Cheap  Edition).   London,  1911. 

Geil  (W.    E  ),   Great  Wall  of  China.     London,   1909.— Eighteen    Capitals    of   China. 
London,  1911. 

Giles  (Ei.  A.),  Civilisation  of  China.— A  History  of  Chinese  Literature.— China  and  the 
Manchns.     Cambridge,  191 '2. 

Gill  (Captain),  The  River  of  Golden  Sand.     2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Gordon  (General),  Events  in  theTaeping  Rebellion.     London,  1884. 

Gorst  (H.  E.),  China.    London,  1899. 

Griffis  (W.  E.),  China's  Story,  in  Myth,  Legend,  Art,  and  Annals.     London,  1911. 

Gulland  (W.  G.),  Chinese  Porcelain.    London. 

Gundry  (R.    S.),    China  and    her    Neighbours.    London,     1897.    China  Past  and 
Present.     London,  1895. 

Hake  (A.  G.),  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.  London,  1884.— Gordon  in  China  and  the 
Soudan.     London, 1896. 

Hardtj  (E   J.),  John  Chinaman  at  Home.    London,  1905, 

Hart  (Sir  R.),  These  from  the  Land  of  Siuim.     London,  1901. 

Headland  (I.  T.),  Court  Life  in  China.     New  York,  1910. 

Hirth  (F.),  Ancient  History  of  China.     New  York,  1908. 

Hosic  (A.),  Three  Years  in  Western  China.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

Irela7id(A.),  China  and  the  Powers.    Boston,  Mass.,  1900. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  Republtca  de  Colombia.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Thk  Re[>iiblic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  It  split  up  into  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  and  the  Repul^lic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1832.  The 
Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation  of 
eight  States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September 
20,  1861,  the  convention  of  Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the 
new  name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8, 
1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old 
name  Colombia — United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  composed  of  three 
delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple 
departments,  with  governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
though  they  have  retained  some  of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  linances.  In  1909,  a  new  territorial  division  of  the  country 
was  adopted,  15  departments  and  4  "  Intendencies  "  being  formed. 

The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  contains  34  Senators 
elected  indirectly  by  electors  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consists  of  92  members  elected  by  the  people 
in  24  electoral  circumscriptions  (one  for  every  50,000  of  population),  but  in 
each  of  the  4  intendencies  appointed  by  the  Intendente,  his  secretary  and 
3  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital  of  the  in- 
tendency.     Senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  Representatives  tor  2  years. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
and  his  salary  is  9,600  gold  dollars  per  annum.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  two  substitutes,  one  of  whom,  failing  the  president  during  a 
presidential  term,  fills  the  vacancy. 

Preside7it  of  the  Eepublic. — Sehor  Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  appointed  July  15th, 
1910. 

The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance, 
Treasury,  War,  Public  Instruction,  and  Public  Works. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  about  461,606  square  miles. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the  population,  including  that  of 
Panama,  at  that  date  was  2,951,323.  The  area  and  population  of  the  15 
departments  and  4  intendencies  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1912,  as 
follows  : — 
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Area 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion 
(1912) 

Per 

sq. 

mile 

32 

Area 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion 
(1912) 

Per 
sq. 
mile 

Ant.ioquia 

22,752 

740,937 

Caqueta      with 

Atlaiitico  . 

1,008 

114,887 

114 

Comisarias     . 

— 

99,576 

— 

Bolivar 

22,320 

425,975 

19 

Chocu 

— 

60,653 

— 

Boyaca 

16,400 

586,499 

35 

Goagira     . 

— 

53,018 

— 

Oaldas 

7,380 

341,498 

46 

Meta 

— 

29,299 

— 

Cauca 
Oundinamarca  . 

20,403 
8,04(5 

211,756 
715,610 

10 

Total 
Intendencies 

88 

258,840 

242,546 

0-9 

Huila 

8,100 

158,191 

19 

Magdaleua 

19,080 

140,106 

7 

Panama     . 

29,760 

400,000 

13 

Narino 

9,3(i0 

293,918 

31 

Santandei" 

17,865 

400,084 

22 

Norte  Santauder 

6,255 

204,381 

32 

Tolima 

10,080 

282,426 

28 

Valle 
Total 
Departments 

3,Sfi7 
202,766 

217,147 

55 
25 

Grand  Total 

5,233,415 

461,606 

5,475,961 

11 

This  excludes  about  30,000  uncivilised  Indians.  On  December  4,  1903, 
Panama  asserted  its  independence  and  was  formed  into  a  separate  Republic, 
but  Colombia  has  not  yet  recognised  the  independence  of  Panama. 

The  capital,  Bogota  (pop.  121,257),  lies  8,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
chief  commercial  towns  are  Barranquilla  (48,907),  connected  with  the  coast 
by  17  miles  of  railway  ;  Cartagena  (34,889)  ;  Medellin  (70,547)  a  mining 
centre  ;  Call,  26,425  ;  Bucaramanga  (19,735)  ;  Cucuta  (20,364),  the  last  two 
being  coffee  centres. 

The  boundary  line  with  Brazil  is  still  undefined,  and  there  are  difficulties 
with  Peru  and  Ecuador  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
King  of  Spain  under  the  convention  of  September  12,   1905. 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism.  There  are  4  Catholic 
archbishops,  viz.  of  Bogota,  Cartagena,  Medellin,  and  Popayan,  the  first 
having  4  suffragans  and  the  other  three  2  a-piece.  One  of  the  suffragan  sees 
is  Panama,  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  province  of  Cartagena,  and  now  also  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Other  forms  of  religion  beiug  permitted,  so  long 
as  their  exercise  is  '  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  nor  to  the  law.'  There 
is  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  which  has  the  supreme  direction  or 
education  throughout  the  Republic,  and  is  divided  into  5  sections  :  primary, 
secondary,  professional,  artistic  and  industrial.  Education  is  stated  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  there  being  4,371  schools  with  272,873  pupils  in 
1912.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for  secondary  education,  maintained  or  assisted 
by  the  nation,  are  entrusted  to  religious  corporations  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  in  the  capital  Faculties  of  letters  and  philosophy  ;  of  juris- 
prudence and  political  sciences  ;  of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  ;  and  of 
mathematics  and  errgiueering.  For  the  working  class  there  are  many  schools 
of  arts  and  trades  directed  by  the  Salesian  Fathers.  There  are  other  schools 
or  colleges  open,  under  religious  orders,  and  the  school  of  fine  arts  has 
been  reopened.  21  normal  schools  have  been  established  in  13  departments, 
and  schools  of  mining  at  Medellin  and  Pasto.  Primary  education  is 
gratuitous  but  not  compulsory.  Total  spent  on  education  (1912),  341,4  89Z. 
The  Republic  possesses  a  national  library,  museum,  and  observatory. 
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Finance. 

Reveuue  and  expenditure  for  4  years  in  gold  pesos  :  — 


Year.  Revenue.  !         Expenditure. 


1910 j  10,831,500  (  10,831,500 

1911 12,6s5,119  I  12,685.119 

1012 '  12,043,145  ,  12,500,'000 

1013 14,070,652  14,060,294 

The  internal  debt  consists  of  the  consolidated  internal,  amounting  on 
July  1st,  1912,  to  5,476,888  silver  pesos,  and  the  floating,  amounting  to 
2,756,545  pesos  gold.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation, 
amounting  in  1912  to  more  or  less  the  value  of  10,000,000  pesos  gold. 

The  external  debt,  mostly  clue  to  British  creditors,  in  1896  amounted, 
with  arrears,  to  3,514,442^.,  the  nominal  value  of  the  debt  being  2,700, OOOZ. 
A  settlement  was  arrived  at  in  tliatyear  whereby  new  bonds  were  issued  for 
2,687,800Z,  Under  arrangement  of  1905  unpaid  coupons  were  exchanged  for 
non-interest-bearing  certificates.  Of  351,000/.,  the  amount  of  these,  70  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  off,  and  payment  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  is  con- 
tingent on  Colombia  receiving  compensation  from  the  United  States  in 
respect  of  the  secession  of  Panama.  'On  March  30th,  1910,  the  total  out- 
standing was  2,660,400Z.,  and  front  April,  1911,  to  January,  1912  it  was 
reduced  to  2,486,6007.  In  addition  to  the  external  debt  of  1906,  there  are 
guarantee  railway  debts  amounting  to  1,469,400/. 

Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  7,000  in  1910.  After  the  war  the 
actual  strength  was  reduced  to  10,000  men,  and  in  1905  to  5,000,  many 
of  these  being  engaged  in  making  or  repairing  highways.  There  are  now 
6,000  men.      Every  able-bodied  Colombian  is  liable  to  military  service. 

The  Colombian  navy  consists  of  the  following  vessels  : — On  the  Atlantic, 
3  cruisers  ;  on  the  Pacific,  2  cruisers,  2  gunboats,  1  troopship,  2  tugs  ;  on 
the  river  Magdalena,  1  gunboat.  The  ships  are  all  old,  and  of  little  or  no 
fighting  value.     It  is  very  doubtful  if  they  could  ever  get  to  sea. 

Production. 

Colombia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments. 
Gold  was  produced  in  1907  to  the  vahie  of  668,501/.,  and  silver  to  the  value 
of  142,136/.  In  1911,  gold  was  exported  to  the  value  of  3,751,833  gold  peso.s 
(bullion,  2,454,834,  and  gold-dust,  1,296,999).  In  1911  the  total  value  of 
export  of  mineral  products  amounted  to  4,507,762  dollars  gold.  The  mines 
are  in  Antioquia,  Oauca,  Bolivar,  Tolima,  and  Magdalena.  Other  minerals, 
more  or  less  worked,  are  copper,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar 
(14  mines),  manganese  (7  mines),  emeralds  (32  mines).  The  emerald  mines 
of  Muzo  and  Ooscuez  belong  to  the  Government.  No  statistics  of  their 
output  are  published,  but  they  are  said  to  yield  1,000,000  pesos  worth  of 
stones  per  annum.  Nearly  all  the  emeralds  mined  to-day  come  from 
Colombia.  The  Pradera  iron  works  north-east  of  Bogota  have  a  capacity 
of  30  tons  of  pig  iron  daily,  and  manufacture  wrought  iron,  rails,  sugar 
mills,  castings,  &c.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works 
are  coal,    iron,    limestone,  sand,    manganese,  and  fireclay  deposits,    which 
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render  the  locality  highly  favourable  for  the  development  of  metallurgical 
industries.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaquirk,  north  of  Bogota,  are  a  government 
monopoly  and  a  great  source  of  revenue,  supplying  most  of  the  interior 
departments.  The  maritime  departments  use  sea  salt  evaporated  at  the 
numerous  natural  salt  pans  along  the  coast.  In  several  of  the  departments 
there  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum.  The  Government  has 
undertaken  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  at  San  Jorge,  which  had  been 
abandoned.  On  the  coasts  there  are  valuable  pearl  hsheries  which  the 
Government  desires  to  concede  for  a  term  of  years. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from  want  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport.  Coffee  is  the  staple  product,  but  transport  is  difficult.  In  1910-11, 
12,641,156  kilograms  of  coffee  were  exported,  and  in  1911-12,  12,237,875 
kilograms.  Tobacco  is  grown  and  shipped  to  Germany.  Cotton  is  produced 
in  Magdalena,  Bolivar,  Antioquia  and  Santander,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
cultivated  in  Boyaca  and  Cundinamarca.  Cocoa,  sugar,  vegetable,  ivory,  and 
dyewoods  are  produced,  besides  wheat,  maize,  plantains,  &c.  Banana  culti- 
vation is  extending,  and  near  Santa  Marta  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  being 
invested  in  this  industry.  The  rubber  tree  grows  wild,  and  its  cultivation 
has  begun.  Tolu  balsam  is  cultivated,  and  copaiba  trees  are  tapped  but  are 
not  cultivated.  Dye  and  cedar  woods  are  abundant  on  the  Magdalena  river, 
but  little  or  no  wood  of  any  sort  is  exported.  The  Panama  hat  industry  is 
making  great  strides ;  some  86  per  cent,  of  the  hats  manufactured  are  sent  to  the 
United  States.  The  greatest  industrial  development  was  at  Barranquilla, 
where  several  new  factories  were  opened,  including  two  match  factories,  a 
glass  factory  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  glassware  (no  flat  glass),  a  shoe 
factory,  a  nail  factory,  a  cotton-goods  factory,  a  cotton  gin,  and  an 
ice  factory.     There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle. 

In  1905,  concessions  of  land  embracing  about  145,000  square  miles  in  the 
rubber  region  were  granted  for  25  years.  The  concessionaires  are  to  pay 
1  gold  dollar  on  every  100  lbs.  of  rubber  gathered  ;  the)''  are  to  establish 
agricultural  colonies,  to  provide  a  steamboat  service  on  the  rivers,  and  to 
construct  mountain  roads. 


Commerce. 


In  1911  the  imports  amounted  to  18,108,863  pesos  gold,  and  the  exports  to 
22,375,899.  In  1910  the  imports  amounted  to  17,385,039  pesos  gold,  and 
the  exports  to  17,786,806.  The  principal  articles  of  export  (1911),  coffee, 
9,475,458  gold  pesos  ;  cocoa,  139,324  ;  bananas,  2,172,582  ;  rubber,  900,886. 

About  67  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Colombia  goes  to  the 
United  States ;  most  of  the  tobacco  to  Germany  ;  cotton  to  Liverpool  or 
Havre.  The  chief  imports  are  flour,  lard,  petroleum,  and  cotton  goods 
from  the  United  States  ;  rice  from  Germany  ;  and  cotton  goods  from  Great 
Britain. 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  Colombia  for  5  years  : — 


— 

1907 

1908              19.19 

1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Colombia  into  U.K. 
Export.s  to  Colombia  from  U.K.  . 

£ 

408,113 

1,018,722 

£                  £ 
430,382         764,802 
933,009        885,185 

£ 
1,041,151 
1,196,760 

£ 
1,046,215 
1,086,052 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1911  the  merchant  shipping  of  Colombia  consisted  of  1  steamer  of 
457  tons  and  4  sailing  vessels  of  1,121  tons.  At  Cartagena  in  1910  there 
entered  257  vessels  of  585,706  tons,  and  at  Puerto  Colombia  327  vessels 
of  737,639  tons.  The  ports  of  Colombia  are  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  those  of  European  and  American  countries  by  means  of  7  lines 
of  mail  steamers,  3  of  which  are  British  and  the  others  German,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian. 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  Colombia  in  1911  was  621  miles 
belonging  to  9  companies  and  2  States.  Of  the  total,  466  miles  have  a  gauge 
of  3  ft.  ;  the  rest  a  metre  gauge.  Number  of  passengers  carried  (1911), 
1,350,548  ;  tons  of  freight,  383,930,  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple  mule 
tracks,  but  the  Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main  roads. 
Much  of  the  inland  traffic  is  by  river,  and  the  Avork  of  clearing  and  canalising 
the  lower  and  upper  Magdalena  is  being  carried  on.  That  river  is  navigable 
for  900  miles  ;  steamers  ascend  to  La  Dorada,  592  miles  from  Barranquilla. 
Tributaries  supply  215  miles  more  of  navigable  water,  and  on  these  rivers 
42  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  7,331,  regularly  ply. 

Postal  facilities  between  Barranquilla  and  foreign  countries  are  stated  to 
be  excellent,  but  as  to  internal  services  there  are  no  recent  statistics.  In 
1911,  in  the  internal  service  there  were  3,200,000  letters  and  post-cards 
transmitted,  and  2,436,190  packets  of  printed  matter,  saraplts,  and  business 
papers.  Number  of  offices,  608.  A  British  river-transport  company  has 
contracted  with  the  Government  to  convey  mails  and  passengers  to  and  from 
the  interior  every  three  days.  Other  companies,  British,  German,  and  native 
ply  on  the  rivers. 

There  were  11,248  miles  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in  1912  ;  1,462,323 
telegrams  were  despatched  in  1911,  and  11,294  cablegrams  were  sent. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  decree  of  March  6, 1905,  the  Central  Bank  was  constituted  with  a  capital 
of  1,600,000?.,  and  to  it  was  entrusted  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency  and  the  restoration  of  metallic  money,  but  this  is  now  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Government.  The  sovereign  is  received  by  the  Government  and 
the  Commerce  in  all  transactions  as  the  equivalent  of  5  gold  pesos.  By  a 
special  law  the  exchange  between  the  paper  currency  and  the  gold 
currency  has  been  fixed  at  10,000  per  cent.,  so  that  the  value  of  the  paper 
peso  is  1  cent  gold. 

Under  the  Law  of  June  12,  1907,  the  monetary  unit  is  a  gold  dollar 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  a  pound  sterling  and  of  proportionate  weight,  the  fine- 
ness being  the  same.  Gold  coins  are  1,  2^,  and  5  dollars.  Silver  coins  are 
(900  fine)  the  dollar,  the  half-dollar,  the  peseta,  and  the  real,  the  silver 
coinage  being  legal  tender  for  amounts  not  exceeding  10  dollars  gold. 
Nickel  coins  for  1,  2,  and  5  dollars  paper  are  legal  tender  up  to  2  dollars 
gold,  each  paper  dollar  being  reckoned  as  worth  1  centavo  gold  (as  stated 
above).   Colombia  has  no  gold  coinage  beyond  the  British  £1  and  10.9.  pieces. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857.  In  custom- 
house business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,204  avoirdupois  pounds,  is  the 
standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  Colombian  pounds,  or  124 
kilos  ;  the  quintal,  of  100  Colombian  pounds,  or  50  kilos  ;  and  the  carga,  of 
250  Colombian  pounds,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian 
libra  is  equal  to  1*102  pound  avoirdupois.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm,, 
is  still  in  some  cases  the  measure  of  length  used  for  retailing  purposes,  but 
in  liquid  measure  the  French  litre  is  the  legal  standard. 
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Diplomatic  and  Commercial  E-epresentatives. 

1,  Of  Colombia  tn  Great  Britain, 

Minister  and  Envoy. — Vacant. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Saturnino  Restrepo  (in  charge). 

Attache. — Samuel  Montana. 

Gonsnl-General  in  London. — Lnis  Martinez  Silva. 

There  are  consuls  or  vice-consuls  at  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Nottingham, 
Southampton,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dover,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  &  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Envoy  Ext.,  Min.  Plen.  and  Oonsul-General. — Percy  C.  Wyndham. 
Appointed  May,  1911. 

Attache.— Vi.o\\2i\6.  Parker. 

Consul  at  Barranquilla,  and  vice-consuls  at  Bogota,  Carthagena,  Honda, 
Medellin,  and  Santa  Marta,  and  consular  agents  at  Tumaco  and  Buenaventura. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Colombia. 

1.  Official  Publications;. 

Anales  diploinaticos  y  consnlaves  de  Colombia.     Bogota. 

Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  D.C. 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7, 1886),    Bogota. 

Diario  Official.    Bogota. 

Estadistica  General  jior  Henrique  Arboleda.     Bogota,  190'.. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London. 

Menioria  del  Ministro  de  Obras  Publicas — del  Ministro  de  Guerra  ;  del  Ministro  de 
Instruccioii  Publica;  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores;  Ministro  de  Gobierno;  Ministro 
delTesoro;  Ministro  de  Hacienda.    Bogotil. 

Tnforme  del  Superintendente  de  las  Rentas  Publicas,  1007.     Bogota,  1908. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Borda  (J.  J.),  Compendio  de  Histoi*ia  de  Colombia.     Bogota,  1890. 

Cadena  (P.  J.),  Anales  diplomaticos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1878. 

Camacho  Roldon  (S  ),  Notas  de  viage  Republica  de  Colombia.     Paris,  1905. 

Eder  (P.  J.),  Colombia.     London,  1913. 

Esguerra,  Diccionario  geografico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1879. 

Etienne  (C.  P.),  Nouvelle-Grenade,  apergu  general  sur  la  Colombie.    Geneve,  1887. 

Kcane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium.]  2nd.  ed 
London,  1909. 

Moses  (B.)  Constitution  of  Colombia.  [Translation  of  Text.]    Philadelphia,  1S9S. 

Mo85«era  (General),  Conix>endio  de  geografia,  general,  politica,  fisica  y  special  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.     London,  1866. 

Mozans{Yl.  J.),  Up  the  Orinoco  and  down  the  Magdalena.     New  York,  1910. 

Nunez  (R.)  and  Jahay  (H.),  La  Republiqne  de  Colombie,  Geographic,  Histoire 
Organisation,  &c.     Brussels,  1893. 

Pereira  (R.  S.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1883. 

Pere^  (Felipe),  Geografia  general,  fisica  y  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia 
Bogota.  1883. 

Petre  (F.  L.),  The  Republic  of  Columbia.    London,  1906. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Appendix.  Annual, 
London. 

Restrepo  Tirado  (E.),  E.studios  sobre  los  Aborigenes  de  Colombia.     Bogota,  1892. 

Rothlisberger  (E.),  Eldorado  :  Reise-und  Kulturbilde  aus  dem  Sudamerican.  Colorabien. 

1897. 

Scruggs  (W.   L.),   The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.      London,   1900,  and 

Boston,  i910. 

Simons  (F.  A.  A.),  Goajira  Peninsula.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Decemner,  1885.— Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Roj^al  Geographical 
Society,  1881. 

VeUisco  (T.),  Geografia  de  Colombia.  Bogota.  Also  Colombia.  [Translation  from 
Reclus'  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle,  with  copious  notes  superadded.]    Bogota,  189.'?. 

Vergara(F.  J.),  Nueva  Geografia  de  Colombia.     Tomo  T.     B^goti^ ,  1 901 , 

Zaiiiora,  Guia  de  Colombia.     Bogot;i,  1907. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(Republioa  de  Costa  Eica.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
formincr  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  Anaerica,  is 
croverned  under  a  Constitution  promulgated  on  December  7,  1871,  and 
modified  very  frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  con- 
stitution,  but  only  dictatorships,  between  1870  and  1882  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  called  the  Constitutional 
Congress,  and  made  up  of  43  deputies,  being  one  representative  to  every 
8  000  inhabitants  chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  arc 
returned  by  the  suffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to  support  themselves,  ihe 
members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected  for  the  term  of  four  yeaivs,  one-hali 
retirin<'  every  two  years.  The  executive  authority  is  m  the  hands  of  a 
president,  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Congress,  for  the  term  ot 
four  years.  A  Standing  Committee  of  5  deputies  represents  Congress  during 
its  recess  and  advises  the  President  on  all  matters  which  would  ordinarily 
come  before  the  Chamber.  ,  ^     .  e 

President  of  the  BcpubUe.—Ricardo  Jimenez.    (Elected  for  four  years  from 

:\!ay  8,  1910  )'  .         .      n      c^        ^    •       e  a^  ^ 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on  by  hve  Secretaries  ot  htat^e, 
who  are  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  President  They  are  the 
Secretaries  respectively  of  the  Interior  and  Police;  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Justice,  and  Public  Worship  ;  of  Public  Instruction,  and  War  and  Marine  ; 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  ;  and  a  Sub-Secretary  of  Public  Works  under  the 
control  of  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  _ 

On  December  20,  1907,  the  5  Central  American  States,  by  their  represent- 
atives at  a  conference  at  Washington,  signed  (among  other  treaties)  a  treaty 
of  peace  by  which  all  the  States  agree  to  submit  disputed  matters  to  a 
Court  of  Arbitration,  the  judges  of  which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Congress 
of  each  country,  the  decisions  of  this  Court  to  be  binding  on  all  parties. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  23,000  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  seven  provinces,  San  Jose,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  Cartago,  Guana- 
caste,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon.  According  to  the  estimate  for  December  „1, 
1911,   the  population  was  388,266,   made  up  as  follows  :— 


Province 


San  Jose 
Alajuela 
Heredia 
Cartago 


Population 


Province 


121,162 
01,707 
42,645 
59,968 


Guanacaste 
Puntarenas 
Limon  . 

Total 


Population 


33,810 
20,054 
18,920 


388,266 


There  are  about  3,500  aborigines  (Indians). 

The  official  returns  of  births  and  deatlis  for  1910  showed  15,847  births, 
and  9,723  deaths,  increase  6,124  ;  for  1911,  16,839  births,  and  9,483  deaths, 

increase,  7,356.  •       ^-       ^ 

The   immigration   in  1911  amounted  to    9,537,   and   the   emigration  to 
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8,170.  The  population  of  European  descent,  many  of  tlieni  pure  Spauish 
Wood,  dwell  mostly  around  the  capital,  the  city  of  San  Jose  (31,668), 
and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela  (6,061),  Cartago  (5,927),  Heredia  (7,761), 
Liberia  (2,373),  Puntarenas  (4,709),  and  Limon  (6,287).  The  government 
encourages  immigration  by  the  sale  of  land  on  easy  terms.  There  are  some 
25,000  coloured  British  West  Indians,  mostly  in  Limon  Province,  on  the 
banana  farms. 

For  the  purpose  of  public  health  the  country  has  been  divided  into  26 
districts,  superintended  by  medical  men  paid  by  the  national  Treasury. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  there  is  entire 
religious  liberty  under  the  Constitution,  The  Bishop  of  San  Jose  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala.  Elementary  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory and  free.  Elementary  schools  are  provided  and  maintained  by  local 
school  councils,  while  the  national  government  pays  the  teachers, 
besides  making  subventions  in  aid  of  local  funds.  In  1911,  there  were  open 
356  elementary  schools  ;  the  teachers  numbered  l,0f>4,  and  the  enrolled  pupils 
29,904,  the  average  attendance  being  25,921.  For  secondary  instruction 
there  are  at  San  Jose  a  lyceum  for  boys  with  315  pupils  in  1911,  and  a 
college  for  girls  with  206  pupils  (including  a  normal  section).  The  towns 
of  Cartago,  Alajuela,  and  Pleredia,  have  each  a  college.  For  professional 
instruction  there  is  a  Medical  Faculty,  and  also  schools  of  Law,  Pharmacy, 
and  Dentistry. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  Appeal  Courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  the  separate 
provinces,  and  local  justices  throughout  the  Republic.  Capital  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted.  In  1911  there  were  11,750  convictions  of  misdemeanor, 
and  1,509  of  crime. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been  in  gold  colones 
worth  about  22 '9^  (£1  =  Colones  10-45)  as  follows  : — 


From  April  1st  to 
March  31st 

From 

April  1st  to 

Dec.  31st 

From  January  1st  to 
December  31st 

1900-7 

1907-8 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

£ 

662,019 
675,762 

£ 

757,557 
879,564 

£ 
498,480 
579,580 

£ 

094,860 
687,400 

£ 

777,200 

847,710 

£ 
931,494 
962,050 

The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  liquors,  and  railways,  posts, 
and  telegraphs.  The  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  finance,  public  instruc- 
tion, and  internal  development. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  1913  are  as  follows  :— Revenue,  8,900,000 
colones  (851,674Z.),  and  expenditure,  8,874,610  colones  (849,245/.). 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  outstanding  on  December  31,  1910  was 
1,617,200L  To  pay  off  this  total  the  Government  borrowed  2,000,000Z. 
(through  Mr.  M,  C.  Keith,  an  American  financier),  retaining  382,800Z.  for 
their  own  needs.     The  bonds  are  payable  in  1958.     In  November,  1911,  a 
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fartlier  loan  of  35,000,000  francs  was  issued  to  pay  off  the  bonds  of  the 
Pacific  railway  and  the  internal  debt.  The  internal  debt  on  December  31, 
1911,  was  11,879,441  colones  (1,136,789^.). 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army,  including  reserve  and  national  guard,  of  50,077 
officers  and  men.  The  active  army  numbers  36,952,  the  reserve  8,491,  and 
the  national  guard  4,634.  The  active  army  consists  of  3  brigades,  1  battalion, 
3  companies,  and  135  unclassified  soldiers.  The  peace  strength  is  1,000  men, 
and  the  war  strength  is  estimated  at  50,000  militia,  as  every  male  between 
18  and  50  may  he  required  to  serve.  The  Republic  has  also  2  motor 
launches  on  the  Atlantic  side  for  Revenue  purposes. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  the  principal  agricultural 
products  are  coffee  and  bananas  ;  in  1911,  74,600  acres  were  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  ;  66,000  acres  to  bananas  ;  9,309,586  bunches  of  bananas 
were  exported  in  1911,  and  206,609  bags  (weight  12,641  metric  tons)  of 
coffee.  There  is  a  brisk  banana  trade  with  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  and  also  between  Limon  and  Bristol  and  Manchester. 
Other  exports  of  produce  were  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  concentrates, 
cocoa,  tortoiseshell,  hides,  rubber,  besides  cedar,  mahogany,  fustic  and 
other  woods.  New  rubber  plantations  are  proving  productive.  Maize, 
sugar,  rice,  and  potatoes  are  commonly  cultivated.  The  distillation^  of 
spirits,  a  government  monopoly,  proceeds  actively.  The  live  stock  consists 
of  361,045  cattle,  59,173  horses,  111,540  pigs,  besides  mules,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Several  districts  are  auriferous,  and  mining  is  carried  on  in  the 
Aliangarez,    Barranca,  and  Aguacate  district.^,  at  about  6  mines. 

The  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Costa  Rica  in  5  years  (in- 
cluding coin  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  (in  sterling  1  colon  =  22 -90^.)  :— 


Imports 
Exports 


1907 


£ 

1,511,627 
1,870,820 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1,126,553 
1,552,432 


£ 
1,182,568 
1,582,506 


£ 
1,625,299 
1,72.8,386 


1911 


£ 

1,825,829 
1,836,546 


For  1911  the 

value  of  the 

chief  imports  and  exports  was  as  foil 

ows : — 

Imports 

1 

£ 

Exports 

£ 

Cotton  goods      . 

' 

251,737 

'   Bananas      .... 

890,870 

Flour  . 

80,486 

;  Cofifee 

584,645 

Railway  material 

54,519 

Gold,  silver  (LuUion)  and 

Constructional  iron  .        .  i 

52,606 

concentrates   . 

246,831 

Machinery  . 

.  ' 

51,759 

Timber        .... 

18,509 

Lard    . 

40,970 

1  Cocoa  

17,780 

Coal     . 

1 

1 

1 

40,123 

j  Rubber        .... 
i  Hides  and  skins 
Raw  Sugar  .... 

1   . 

17,300 
18,042 
19,191 

Of  the  import  value  in  1911,  845,597/.  (46-29  per  cent.)  was  from  the 
United  States,  316,213/.  (17-34  per  cent.)  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
347,093/.     (19-03  per  cent.)  from  Germany,   90,400/.   (4 '95  per  cent.)  from 
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France,  and  116,246/?.  from  Spanish  America.  Of  the  value  exported, 
1,012,618^.  (55-14  per  cent.)  went  to  the  United  States,  730,314Z.  (3976 
per  cent.)  to  the  United  Kingdom,  61, 921 Z.  (3*37  per  cent.)  to  Germany, 
and  12,360/.  (0-67  per  cent.)  to  France. 

Total  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Costa  Kica  for  5  years  : — 


r, 

1907       i       1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Costci  Rica  into  U.  K. 
Exports  to  Coxta  Rica  from  U.K.   . 

£         \         £ 
1,396,606     1,265,855 
282,509  i      2Gl,3fe3 

£ 
875,572 
169,262 

£ 

826,890 
217,066 

1,162,745 
270,597 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

There  are  no  official  figures  available  as  regards  shipping.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  there  are  several  small  sailing  vessels  and  power  launches, 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  some  motor  launches. 

In  1911  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic  604  vessels  of  1,159,873 
tons,  and  cleared  602  vessels  of  1,164,372  tons.  Limon  is  visited  regularl}^ 
by  steamers  of  7  shipping  companies  (2  British,  1  German,  1  Spanish, 
1  French,  1  Italian,  and  1  American)  connecting  it  Avith  ports  of  Europe 
and  America.    Two  lines  visit  the  Pacific  port  of  Punta  Arenas. 

The  railway  system  connects  San  Jose  v/ith  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  has  been 
extended  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  Pacific  ports  ;  there  are  branch  lines 
connecting  towns  to  the  north  and  south.  The  length  of  railway  is  about 
459  miles  ;  the  system  is  being  extended  into  the  banana  lands.  At  San 
Jose  there  is  an  electric  tramway  of  5^  miles. 

In  1911  there  were  200  post  offices.  The  number  of  postal  packets  de- 
spatched and  received  was  6,991,898. 

There  are  (1911)  telegraph  wires  of  a  total  length  of  1,580  English  miles, 
with  130  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  in  1911  was  563,000. 
The  telephone  lines  had  a  length  of  about  460  miles.  Wireless  telegraphy  is 
working  from  Limon  to  Bocas  del  Toro  (Panama")  60  miles,  and  from  Blue- 
fields  and  Colon  to  Jamaica.     Limon  has  a  radius  of  300  miles. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  are  5  banks  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Anglo-Costa  Rican  Bank  (founded 
1863)  and  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  (1877),  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000 
and  2,000,000  colones  respectively,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 
(1905)  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  colones,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  Costa  Rica  (1908)  with  a  capital  of  1,203,000  colones.  On  Sep- 
tember 12,  1912,  a  fifth  bank  was  incorporated,  the  International  Bank 
of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  capital  of  465,000  colones.  Banks  of  issue  must  keep 
a  reserve  in  gold  equal  to  half  their  note  circulation.  The  total  notes  in 
circulation  on  December  31,  1911,  were  4,097,405  colones.  The  4  banks  had 
a  reserve  (December  31,  1912)  of  2,673,469  colones. 

On  October  26,  1896,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard, 
the  monetary  unit  to  be  the  gold  colon,  weighing  778  grammes,  '900  fine  (value 
about  22-9d.).  The  U.S.  gold  dollar  is  worth  2*15  colones.  The  new 
silver  coinage  consists  of  fractions  of  the  colon,  viz.,  50,  25,  10,  and  5-cent 
pieces  '900  fine  silver,  M'hich  are  legal  render  up  to  10  colons,  copper 
being  legal  tender  up  to  1  colon.     Foreign  gold  is  legal,  but  not  foreign  silver. 
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The  metric  system  is  uow  in  use  ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 
measures : — 

Tim  Libra         ....  —I "014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Quintal     ....  —101 '40  lbs.       ,, 

,,     Arroha     .         .         .         .  =25  "35  ,, 

,,     Fanega     .         .         .         .  =11  bushels  (imperial  bushel). 

The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  use  in  the  country  districts, 
but  the  introduction  of  the  French  metric  system  is  legally  established  and 
in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Costa  Rica  in  Great  Britain. 

CJiarge  d' Affaires  in  London. — W.  de  la  Guardia. 

Secretaries. — Victor  M.  and  Guillermo  dc  la  Gardia. 

Consul- General. — W.  J.  LeLacheur. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Car<litt",  Falmouth, 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Southampton, 
Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

Minister  and  Consul-General . — Sir  C.  C.   Mallet,  C.M.G.,  resident  at 
Panama. 

Consul.— Y.  N.  Cox. 

There  is  a  Vice-Consul  at  Port  Linion. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Costa  Rica 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  publications  of  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  of  the  Interior,  of  War 
and  Marine,  of  Industry,  of  Education,  the  Census  Office. 
Auuario  de  1908.    San  Jose,  1900. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Barrantes,  (F.  Montero),  Elementos  de  Historia  de  Costa  Rica.     Sau  Jo.se.    1892. 

Belly  (Felix),  A  travers  I'Amerique  centrale.     2  vols.     Paris,  1872. 

Biolley  (Paul),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.     Washington,  1889. 

Bo2/Ze  (Frederick),  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Wanderings  tluouyh 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.     2  vols.     London,  1868. 

Caceres  (J.  M.),  Geografia  de  Centro-America.     Paris,  1882. 

CaJvo  (J.  B.),  The  Reptiblic  of  Costa  Rica.     Chicago,  1890. 

Caviphuis(G.  W.),  Costa  Rica :  The  Country  for  Emigrants,    London. 

J'Vrnand«'2(L.)  Historia  de  Costa  Rica,  1502— 1821.     Madrid.     18S9. 

Frobel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.     2  vols.     Leipzig,  1857-58. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  2nd  ed.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium.] 
London,  19(i9. 

Marr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  centrale.     2  vols.     Paris,  1859. 

Pei-alta (Manxxel  M.),  Costa  Rica:  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  With  ;i 
survey  of  its  present  financial  position.    London,  1873. 

Seller zer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Statistisch-cominerzielle  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  um  die 
E  de.     Leipzig,  1867 

Scherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten. 
Braunschweig,  1857. 

Schroeder  (J.),  Costa  Rica  State  Immigration.     San  Jose,  1894. 

Wagner  (Moritz),  Die  Republik  Costa  Rica  in  Centralamerika.    Leipzig,  1856. 
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CUBA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Cuba  after  having  been  continuously  in  Spanish  possession  from  its 
discovery,'  was  by  the  peace  preliminaries  and  by  the  definitive  treaty  signed 
by  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris,  December  10,  1898,  relinquished  by 
Spain,  and  thus  has  the  position  of  an  independent  nation.  The  direct  armed 
interposition  of  the  United  States  in  the  struggle  against  Spanish  domination 
has,  however,  brought  the  island  into  close  association  with  the  United 
States  Government.  On  November  5,  1900,  a  convention  met  to  decide  on 
a  constitution,  and  on  February  21,  1901,  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
under  which  the  island  has  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  United  States  legislature  passed  a  law  authorising  the  President  ot 
the  United  States  to  make  over  the  government  of  the  island  to  the  Cuban 
people  as  soon  as  Cuba  should  undertake  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  foreij',n 
power  endangering  its  independence,  to  contract  no  debts  for  which  the 
current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  to  concede  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  a  right  of  intervention,  and  also  to  grant  to  it  the  use  of  naval 
stations.  On  June  12,  1901,  these  conditions  were  accepted  by  Cuba,  on 
February  24,  1902,  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  were 
elected,  and  on  May  20  the  control  of  the  island  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  new  Cuban  Government.  Under  treaties  signed  July  2,  1903,  the 
United  States  has  coaling  stations  in  the  Bay  of  Guantauamo  and  Bahia 
Honda,  for  wliich  they  pay  2,000  dollars  annually.  The  connection  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  rendered  still  closer  by  the  reci}.rocal  com- 
mercial convention  which  came  into  operation  on  December  27,  1903. 

In  August,  1906,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  a  United  States  Com- 
mission undertook  the  provisional  government.  On  January  24,  1909,  the 
provisional  government  came  to  an  end,  and  the  new  president  assumed 
office. 

President.— Gener&l  Mario  G.  Menocal  (Nov.,  1912). 

There  is  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  oi  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labour,  ot 
Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  Sanitation  and  Charity. 

The  National  Congress  is  made  up  of  a  Senate  (24  members,  4  for  each 
province)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (83  members,  1  for  every  25,000 
of  the  inhabitants). 

Area  and  Population. 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  44,164  square  miles  with  a  jtopulation,  according  iv 
the  census  enumeration  of  1910,  of  2,220,278.  The  area,  population, 
and  density  of  population  of  each  of  tlic  six  provinces  according  to  the 
census  of  1910  were  as  follows  : — 
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Proviuce 


Havana. 
Pinar  del  Rio 
Matanzas 
Santa  Clara  . 
Cainagiiey     . 
Oriente 


Total 


41,000 


2,220,278 


Area 

Population  in 

1910 

Pop.  per  sq. 
mile 

Square  miles 

2,772 

575,266 

194-1 

5,000 

254,620 

48-1 

3,700 

260,060 

64-8 

9,5(50 

514,325 

47-8 

10,500 

135,340 

11-2 

12,408 

480,667 

36-5 

46-5 


The  population  in  1910,  was  made  as  to  52*5  per  cent,  of  males,  and 
47  "5  per  cent,  of  females  ;  and  as  to  70 "3  per  cent,  of  Avhites  and  29  "7 
per  cent,  of  coloured  people. 

Tlie  movement  of  poimlatiou  in  1910  was  as  follows  : — Marriages,  12,846  ; 
births,  74,286  ;  deaths,  33,194  ;  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  41,092. 

In  1911  there  were  38,053  immigrants  (31,055  men  and  6,998  women)  of 
whom  32.104  Avere  Spanish. 

The  chief  towns  are  Habana,  319,884  ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  53,614  ; 
]\Iatanzas,  64,385  ;  Cienfuegos,  70,416  ;  Camagiiey,  66,460  ;  Cardenas, 
28,576. 

Instruction. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1899,  64  per  cent,  of  the  population 
could  not  read ;  2  per  cent,  could  read  but  not  Avrite ;  33  per  cent, 
could  write,  but  were  without  superior  education ;  1  per  cent,  had 
received  higher  education.  Education  was  made  obligatory  in  1880,  but 
the  law  was  not  enforced.  Under  United  States  rule  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  were  re-organised ;  each  municipality  was  required 
to  have  a  school  board,  and  every  town  to  have  schools  at  which  the 
attendance  of  children  should  be  compulsory.  On  Feb.  3,  1911  there 
were  3,774  schools,  with  3,856  teachers,  and  152,658  enrolled  pupils 
(79,762  boys  and  72,896  girls)  ;  the  average  attendance  was  105,774.  For 
secondary  instruction  there  are  in  the  Island  many  institutes  and  colleges. 
The  highest  instruction  in  Cuba  is  given  at  the  Universit)'  of  Havana, 
which  has  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  of  medicine  and  pharmac.y,  and 
of  law.  The  nnmber  of  students  is  about  600.  In  1912  the  first  military 
academy  in  Cuba  was  established  at  Cabanas  Fortress. 

Finance,  Defence. 

The  receipts  from  customs  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912, 
amounted  to  28,218,624  dollars. 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1912,  and  ending 
June  30,  1913,  shows  estimated  receipts  37,940,200  dollars ;  expenses 
33,974,147  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of  3,966,052. 

The  principal  items  of  estimated  income  were  :— Customs  Revenue,  26,434,000  dollars, 
and  Consular  Fees,  500,000  doliais.  The  Drincipal  items  of  estimated  expenditure  were  :— 
Home  Affairs,  10,117,394  dollars,  Finan'ce  Department,  2,909,722  dollars,  Instiuction, 
4,782,653  dollars,  and  Public  Works,  3,704,625  dollars. 

Congress  did  not  approve  of  a  budget  for  1911-12  and  therefore  that  of 
the  previous  year  was  in  operation. 
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The  debts  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  (August  1,  1911)  were  (according  to 
the  President's  message)  as  follows  : — 

dollars 
Revolutionary  6  per  cent,  bonds,  1896        .     2,196,585 
Redeemed.         .....     1,464,585 


In  circulation 732,000 

Interior  debt,  5  per  cent 10,871,100 

,,     1906,  4^  per  cent.         .         .16  500,000 

Total 27,371,100 

Loanof  1904,  5  per  cent.  .         .         .35,000,000 

Amortisation 1,020,000 

Total 33,980,000 


Total  debt        .         .         .         .  62,083,100 

During  the  year  1910  the  public  debt  was  decreased  by  3,645,827  dollars. 
For  the  preservation  of  order  there  is  a  Rural  Guard,  horse  and  foot,  of 

5,298  men,  and  a  regular  army  of  4,311  enlisted  men,  and  212  officers.     The 

navy  consists  of  13  steam  launches  and  revenue  cutters. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  staple  products  of  Cuba  are  tobacco  and  sugar,  but  cofiee,  cocoa, 
cereals,  and  potatoes  are  grown,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  fruits 
and  minerals.  In  1911  the  sugar  crop  was  1,459,630  tons  ;  that  for  1912 
was  1,896,000,  the  largest  ever  raised  in  Cuba.  In  1910  there  were  175 
sugar  mills.  The  proauction  ot  tobacco  in  1911  was  308,497  bales  (of 
120  lbs.  each).  In  1911,  188,129,188  cigars  were  exported.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  were  pineapples  (25,775  tons  in  1911)  and  bananas  (38,000 
tons  in   1910),  also  3,000,000  cocoanuts  were  exported. 

On  June  30,  1909,  the  live  stock  in  the  island  consisted  of  2,936,549 
head  of  cattle,  523,702  horses,  57,310  mules,  and  3,202  asses. 

Cuba  has  forest  lands,  many  of  which  are  in  private  ownership,  but  the 
forests  belonging  to  the  State  have  an  area  of  about  1,250,000  acres.  These 
forests  contain  valuable  cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar,  besides 
dye-woods,  fibres,  gums,  resins,  and  oils.  Cedar  is  used  locally  for  cigar- 
boxes,  and  mahogany  exported.  Many  other  hard  woods  are  used  for  railway 
sleepers,  carts,  X)loughs  and  other  local  purposes. 

In  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  copper.,  manganese,  and  iron  mines 
are  worked.  The  iron  mines  employ  over  4, 000  workmen,  and  supply  on  an 
average  50,000  tons  of  ore  per  month  to  the  United  States.  Gold  is  found 
but  little  worked.  There  are  rich  beds  of  asphalt  which  are  not  largely 
worked. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  3  years  (ending  June  30)  were 
as  follows: — 

—  I  1909  I  111  10  1911 


dollars  dollars  dollars 

Imports  '        91,447,581       '      103,675,581  113,266,997 

Exports  1-24,745,304       ,      150,909,020       I       123,136,379 
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Value  of  specie  imported  in  1910,  4,283,617  dollars,  exported  361,538 
dollars.  The  imports  and  exports  were  distributed  as  follows  (in  United 
States  dollars): — 


Countries 


United  States   . 

Other  Countries  of  America 

Germany   .... 

Spain         .... 

France       .... 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Countries  of  Europe 

All  Other  Countries 

Totals     . 


Imports 


Exports 


1910 


1911 


191U 


54,569,393 
8319,929 
t3,5-42,76U 
8,(580,256 
5,574,939 

12,292,219 
5,532,357 
2,223,728 


60,015,005 

7,234,657 

9,204,791 

6,203,125 

13,699,060 

16,910,359 


;  129,328,507 

I      3,391,216 

3,646,398 

727,297 

1,549,080 

,    10,696,289 

915,175 

;         655,058 


1911 


103,675,581  I  113,206,997  ji  124,745,304 


106,853,343 

3,641,555 

459,703 

1,307,517 

5,697,314 

5,176,947 


123,136,379 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1911-12,  12,172  vessels  entered  and  12,306  cleared.  British  vessels, 
268  of  508,050  tons  entered  the  Port  of  Havana  and  266  of  510,639  tons  cleared. 
In  Cuba  there  were  in  1912,  1,690  miles  of  railway.  The  four  lines  are — 
the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  672  miles  ;  Cuba  Railroad,  602  miles  ;  Cuban 
Central  Railway,  269  miles,  and  Western  Railway  of  Havana,  147  miles. 
The  lines  now  connect  the  principal  towns  and  seaports  from  Pinar  del  Rio 
in  the  west,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  the  east.  The  larger  sugar  estates  have 
private  lines  connecting  them  with  the  main  lines.  Several  important  railway 
extensions  are  projected.  There  are  1,033  miles  of  cart  roads  open  to  traffic. 
There  are  487  post  offices,  171  telegraph  offices,  and  nine  wireless  stations 
operated  by  the  Government.  There  are  5,065  miles  of  government  telegraph 
line. 

The  National  Bank  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  5,000,000  dollars.  On  June 
29th,  1912,  its  assets  amounted  to  38,127,307  dollars.  There  is  no  Cuban 
currency  and  no  paper  money.  The  Spanish  gold  dollar  is  worth  45^c?. ;  the 
silver  dollar  about  AOd.,  and  the  American  dollar  id^d.  The  principal  coins 
used  are  the  peso,  worth  84  cents  ;  the  peseta,  worth  17  cents  ;  the  real, 
worth  8  cents.     The  French  '  Louis'  is  worth  3 '85  dollars. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Cuba  in  Geeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — General  Carlos  Garcia  Vellez. 
Secretary. — Gabriel  Zendegui. 
Ghancellor. — Carlos  Autran  y  Batista. 
Attache. — Antonio  F.  Saavedra. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Cuba. 

Envoy  and  Minister — Stephen  Leech. 

British  Vice-Consul's  at  Havana — H.  D.  R.  Cowan  and  G.  F.  Plant. 
There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Santiago,   and  Vice-Consuls  at  Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos,  Cardenas,  and  Guantanamo. 
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Books  of  Reference  concerning  Cuba. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreiga  Relatious  on  Affairs  in  Cuba.  United  States 
Senate,  No.  885.    Fifty-fifth  Congress.    Washington. 

United  States  Consular  Reports.     Washington.  ..      c     ^      r.        ioAr 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American   Republics    tor  September,  VMo. 

AVashington.  _  ,  ,    ,  ,      nr     •    •     *«    ^« 

Estadistica  General:  Comercio  Exterior.  Quarterly  and  Annual.— Moviiniento  de 
Poblacion.     Monthly  and  Annual.     Havana. 

Informe  Bi-Anual  Sanitario  y  Demografico.    Havana. 

Atkins  (J.  B.),  The  War  in  Cuba.     London,  1899. 

CfaWc  (W.  J.),  Commercial  Cuba.    London,  1899.  .    ^      ^        -.o^o 

Davey  (R  ),  Cuba  in  War  Time.  London,  1897.— Cuba  Past  and  Present.  London,  1S9S. 
-  Fi8ke(A.  K.),  History  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.    New  York,  1899. 

Gallahan  (J.  M.).  Cuba  and  International  Relatious.     London,  1902. 

Leslie's  Official  History  of  the  Spanish- American  War.     Washington,  1899. 

Piron  (H.),  L'Ue  de  Cuba.     Paris,  1898. 

Porter  (R.  P.),  Industrial  Cuba.     New  York,  1899. 

Roosevelt  (Th.),  The  Rough  Riders.     London,  1899. 

Rowan  (A.  S.),  and  Ramsey  (M.  M.),  The  Island  of  Cuba.     London,  1S9S. 
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DENMARK. 

(KONGEUIGET    DaNMAKK.) 

Reigning  King. 

Ciiristian  X.,  born  September  26,  1870  ;  son  of  King  if'rederik  VIII. 
and  Queen  Lowisa  ;  married  April  26,  1898,  to  Princess  Alexandrine,  of 
Mecklenburg  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  May  14, 
1912. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Christian  Frcderik,  born  March  11,  1899. 

II.  Prince  Knud,  born  July  27,  1900. 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Karl,  born  August  3,  187:^ ;  elected  King  of  Norway,  under  the  title  of 
Haakon  VII,,  November  1905 ;  married  July  22,  1896,  to  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of 
Great  Britain ;  offspring  Prince  Alexander  (now  Crown  Prince  Olav  of  Norway),  born 

July  2,  1903. 

II.  Prince  Harald,  born  October  8,  187<i  ;  married  April  28,  1900,  to  Princess  Helena 
of  Sonderborg-Gliicksborg ;  offspring  Princess  Feodora,  born  July  1,  1910. 

III.  Princess  Ingeborg,   born  August   2,    1878  ;    married  August  27,  1897,  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Sweden. 

IV.  Princess  Thijra,  born  March  14,  1880. 
V.     Prince  Gudav,  born  March  4,  1887. 

VI.     Princess  Dagmar,  born  May  23,  1890. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448, 
after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Svend  Estridsen 
the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in 
whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
the  crown  was  not  rendered  hereditary  by  right  till  the  year  1660.  The  direct 
male  line  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  the  sixteenth  king, 
Frederik  VII.,  on  November  15,  1863.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  '  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  as  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  peace, '  signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 
1852,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 
made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
and  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty,  a  law  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

King  Frederik  VIII.  has  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  kroner.  The  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  120,000  kroner. 
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Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,   with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg:  — 

House  of  Oldenhury. 

A.l). 

Christian  1 1448         Christian  V 1670 


Hans 

Christian  II. 
Frederik  I. 
Christian  III. 
Frederik  II. 
Christian  IV. 
Frederik  III. 


A.D. 

1448 

Christian  V.  . 

1481 

Frederik  IV.  . 

1513 

Christian  VI. 

1523 

Frederik  V.     . 

1533 

Christian  VII. 

1559 

Frederik  VI.  . 

1588 

Christian  VIII 

1648 

Frederik  VII. 

1699 
1730 
1746 
1766 
1808 
1839 
1848 


House  of  Schles'w ig-Holstein- Sonderhitrg- Glucksbitrg . 

Christian  IX.,  1863. 
Frederik  VI 1 1.,  1906. 
Christian  X.,  1912. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the  charter  oi' 
June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important  respects  in  1855 
and  1863,  but  again  restored,  with  various  alterations,  by  a  statute 
which  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on  July  28,  1866.  According  to  this 
charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the  King  and  his  responsible  ministers, 
and  the  right  of  making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Eigsdag,  or  Diet, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  king  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing  and  the  Folkethiug, 
the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House,  and  the  latter  a  House  of 
Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists  of  QQ  members.  Of  these,  12  are 
nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown,  from  among  actual  or  former  representatives 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for 
the  terms  of  eight  years.  The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the 
Upper  House  is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality  of  citizens 
possessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landsthing  is  every  citizen 
who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a  resident  of  the  district. 
The  Folkethiug,  or  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  consists  of  114  members, 
returned  in  direct  election,  by  universal  sufiiage,  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
According  to  the  Constitution  there  should  be  one  member  for  every  16,000 
inhabitants.  The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who  has  reached  his 
thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of  public  charity,  or  who  if  he 
has  at  any  former  time  been  in  receipt  of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so 
received,  who  is  not  in  private  service  without  liaving  his  own  household, 
and  who  has  resided  at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists 
of  which  his  name  is  inscribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkethiug  are  all 
men  of  good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty-five.  lloth  the  members 
of    the   Landsthing    and    of    tlic    Folkethiug    receive    payment    fur    their 
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services  at  the  rate  of  10  kroner  [lis.  Id.)  per  day,  including  Sundays 
and  holidays,  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  session,  and  6  kroner 
(6s.  8d.)  for  each  additional  day  of  the  session.  Members  must  accept 
payment.  They  also  receive  second-class  free  passes  on  the  railways 
and  may  charge  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Copenhagen  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  session. 

The  Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  To 
the  Folkething  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  by  the 
Government.  The  Landsthing,  besides  its  legislative  functions,  has  the  duty 
of  appointing  from  its  midst  every  four  years  judges  who,  together  with 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Hoiesteret,  form  the  Rigsret,  a  tribunal  who 
can  alone  try  parliamentary  impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free  access 
to  both  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  that  chamber 
of  which  they  are  members. 

The  executive  (appointed  July  5,  1910),  acting  under  the  king  as 
president,  and  called  the  State  Council — Statsraadet — consists  of  the  follow- 
ing ten  departments : — 

1  and  2.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Defence. — 
Klaus  Berntsen. 

3.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairfi—Q.  W.  G.  Ahlefeldt-Lmcrvig. 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — J.  Jensen- Sondcrup. 

5.  Ministry  of  Justice. — F.  T.  Biilow. 

6.  Ministry  of  Finance. — Niels  Neergaard. 

7.  Ministry  of  Puhlic  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Jacob 
A2)pel. 

8.  Ministry  of  Agriculture.. — Anders  Nielsen. 

9.  Ministry  of  Public   Works. — Thomas  Zarse^i. 

10.    Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. — 0.  H.  V,  B.   Muus. 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  if  impeached,  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned  without  the  consent 
of  the  Folkething. 

Landsthing,  elected  1910  : — 28  Right,  23  Left,  5  Free  Conservatives, 
4  Socialists,  4  Radicals,  and  2  Independents. 

Folkething,  elected  1910  :— 57  Left,  20  Radical  Left,  24  Socialists,  13 
Right. 

Denmark  is  divided  into  18  counties  (Amter),  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  Governor  (Amtmand),  and  the  counties  into  Hundreds  (Herreder),  each 
with  a  portion  of  the  Peace  (Herredsfoged  or  Birkedommer).  In  the  towns 
there  is  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  government,  with  or  without  aldermen. 
The  Hundreds  are  divided  into  parishes  of  which  there  are,  in  all,  about  1,100. 
Copenhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  form  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  has  its 
own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  which  came  into  force 
August  1,  1874.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  modified  by  two  laws  of 
October  3,  1903,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consisting  of 
40  members,  34  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king. 
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A  minister  for  Iceland  (Bjorn  Jonsson)  nominated  by  the  king,  and  residing; 
at  Reikjavik  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  administration.  The  offices  ol 
the  governor  and  the  two  Amtmands  have  been  abolished. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Denmark  in  1911: — 


Divisions 

Area  1911 
English  sq.  m. 

Population 
1911 

Population 

1911 
per  sq.  m. 

City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn)\ 
without  suburbs   .         .         .       / 
Islands  in  the  Baltic 
Peninsula  of  Jutland 
Faeroe  Islands          .... 

Total 

27 

5,117 

9,898 

540 

15,582 

462,161 

1,096,458 

1,198,457 

18,000 

2,775,076 

16,800 

214 

121 

33 

178 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,337,900  males 
and  1,419,176  females  in  1911.  The  total  population  at  the  census 
of  1906  was  2,757,076,  showing  an  increase  during  1906— 11  of  1*27  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Jn  Denmark  proper  the  town  population  has  increased 
from  1,023,334  in  1906  to  1,109,726  in  1911;  while  the  rural  population 
has  increased  from  1,565,585  in  1906  to  1,647,350  in  1911.  The  population 
is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian  ;  in  1901,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark 
proper,  96 '66  per  cent,  were  born  in  Denmark,  0'07  per  cent,  were  born 
in  the  Colonies,  0*15  per  cent,  in  Norway,  1*45  per  cent,  in  Sweden,  0*97 
per  cent,  in  Sleswig,  0*47  per  cent,  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
0*23  per  cent,  in  other  foreign  countries.  The  foreign-born  population 
Avas  thus  3  "27  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

According  to  the  occupation  the  population  of  Denmark  in  1906  was 
classified  thus: — 


Immaterial  Production 

Agriculture  and  Forestrj'     . 

Dairy  worlc 

Fishing. 

Business  and  industry  . 

Railways,  posts,  telegraplis,  tele- 
phones, Land  transports,  and 
navitration   .  ... 


148,284 

977,808 

13,113 

37,154 

801  91G 


142,05^ 


Commerce,    circulation,    &  hotel- 

l<eeping 247,130 

Capitalists  and  rural  pensioners  .  108,723 

Public  assistance  (including    the 

aged) 68,969 

Profession  not  indicated.       .        .  43,765 


Total 


.  2,588,919 


The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Kjcibenhavn),  in  1911,  was 
462,161,  or  with  suburbs,  559,398  ;  Aarhuus,  61,755  ;  Odense,  42,237  ;  Aal- 
l)org,  33,449  ;  Horsens,  23,843  ;  Randers,  22,970. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deatlis,  and  marriages 
with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


Surplus  of 

Years 

Total  Births 

Still  Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1907 

74,324 

1,823 

20,103 

37,275 

37,049 

1908 

76,232 

1,845 

19,956 

39,072 

37,160 

1909 

76,301 

1,815 

19,944 

35,807 

40,494 

1910 

75,297 

1,783 

19,986 

35,187 

40,110 

1911 

73,938 

1,751 

19,879 

37,232 

36,706 
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Of  the  births  in  1910,  11*1  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  In  1907, 
there  were  662  divorces  ;  in  1908,  651  ;  in  1909,  734  ;  in  1910,  749  ;  in 
1911,  736. 

Emigrants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  7,890  in  1907  ;  4,558  in  1908; 
6,782  in  1909  ;  8,890  in  1910  and  8,303  in  1911. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran;  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  being  at  that  time  seized  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other  religious  and  educational 
establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  seven  bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Roeskilde  being  metropolitan.  The 
bishops  have  no  political  character.  Complete  religious  toleration  is  extended 
to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities  attach  to  Dissenters. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were  2,436,084  Protestants,  5,373 
Roman  Catholics  (under  a  Vicar  Apostolic  resident  in  Copenhagen),  106 
Greek  Catholics,  3,476  Jews,  4,501  other  or  of  no  confession. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  in  Denmark  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  in  1814  it  was  made  compulsory.  The  school 
age  is  from  7  to  14.  The  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal  rates,  are 
with  exception  of  a  few  middle-class  schools,  free.  Of  public  elementary 
schools  there  are  about  3,422  (50  in  the  capital,  147  in  other  towns,  and 
3,225  in  rural  districts),  with  376,696  pupils  in  the  year  1911  (5  of  these 
communal  schools  are  grammar-schools,  and  71  Mellemskoler).  For  higher 
instruction  there  are  furthermore  :  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  college  at 
Copenhagen  with  31  professors  and  teachers  and  about  500  pupils;  19 
agricultural  or  horticultural  schools  ;  80  folkchdj skoler  or  popular  high 
schools  (adult  schools  with  about  8,000  pupils)  ;  41  grammar  schools  (14 
Government,  27  private) ;  a  college  of  pharmacy  (founded  1892)  with  7 
teachers  and  72  students  ;  a  Royal  academy  of  arts  (founded  1754)  with 
13  teacners*  and  350  pupils  ;  a  Polytechnic  Institution  (founded  1829)  with 
41  professors  and  teachers  and  about  800  students  ;  110  Mellemskoler  or 
middle-class  schools,  and  41  grammar  schools.  The  higher  schools  for 
children  (grammar-schools  and  Mellemskoler),  together  with  other  non- 
municipal  schools  in  1911,  had  an  attendance  of  48,300  pupils.  The 
folkehojskoler  are  all  private,  but  to  them  and  the  agricultural  schools  the 
state  annually  makes  a  grant  of  about  26,000Z.  To  the  Mellemskoler  grants 
are  made  amounting  annually  to  about  25,000Z.  The  University  of  Copen- 
hagen founded  in  1479,  has  5  faculties,  to  all  of  which  women  are  admitted 
on^qual  terms  with  men.  It  has  101  professors  and  teachers,  and  about 
3,000  students. 

Pauperism  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Ordinary  poor  relief  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  April  9,  1891,  under 
which  in  1901,  101,915  (4-16  per  cent,  of  the  population)  were  relieved 
at  a  cost  of  398,490Z. 
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Another  law  of  1891  concerning  Old  Age  Pensions  has  been  extended  by 
enactments  of  1902  and  1908  so  as  to  provide  for,  and  to  regulate  assis- 
tance granted  to  the  aged  poor.  Recipients  must  be  over  60  years  of 
age,  of  good  character,  and  must  have,  for  the  preceding  5  years,  had 
their  domicile  in  the  country  without  receiving  public  charity.  The 
assistance  granted  may  be  in  money,  or  in  kind,  or  by  abode  in  an 
hospital.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  maintenance  and  for  attendance  in 
case  of  illness.  The  estimate  of  the  poverty  of  the  recipient  does  not 
include  private  assistance  unless  amounting  to  over  100  kroner  (about 
hi.  13.9. )  a  year  The  subvention  is  paid  by  the  commune  of  domicile  and 
half  of  it  is  refunded  by  the  State.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911, 
79,289  persons  were  relieved,  of  whom  59,271  were  principals  and  20,018 
dependents.  The  total  expenditure  was  644,072?.,  of  whicli  326,172Z.  was 
expended  by  the  State. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  lowest  courts  of  justice  in  Denmark  are  those  of  the  hundred  or  dis- 
trict magistrates  {hcrredsfogder  and  hirkedommere)  and  town  judges  {hyfogder). 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court  (Overrct),  or  court  of 
second  instance,  in  Viborg  with  9  judges,  and  in  Copenhagen  with  20  judges. 
The  Copenhagen  superior  court,  however,  is  identical  w^ith  that  of  the  civic 
magistrates.  The  supreme  court  {Hojesterct)  or  court  of  final  appeal,  with 
a  chief  justice,  12  puisne  judges,  and  11  special  judges  sits  in  Copen- 
hagen. Judges  under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial 
sentence. 

In  1910,  3,378  men  and  509  women  were  convicted  of  crimes  and  delicts ; 
47,001  persons  v/ere  convicted  of  minor  offences.  On  March  31,  1911,  797 
men  and  66  women  were  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Denmark, 


Finance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual  financial 
budget  called  the  '  Finanslovforslag,'  must  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As  to  the  annual  financial  accounts 
called  'Statsregnskab,'  the  Constitutional  Charter  prescribes  them  to  be 
examined  by  four  paid  revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething 
and  two  by  the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance-sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five  years 
ending  March  31  (18  kroner  =  lZ. ) : — 


Year 

Kevenue 

Expenditure    j 

1 
f                f    1 
£             \ 
6,324,080        j 
5,228,860 
5,999,780 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1907 
1908 
1909 

£      '  '■■ 
7,056,600 
5,472  210 
5,186,620 

■ 

1910 
1911 
1912 

£ 
7,513,825 
7,894,689 
9,398,676 

£ 

7,398,859 
7,781,208 
9,540,078 

FINANCE 
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The  estimated  revenue   for  1912-13    was  5,705,688^.,  and  expenditure 
G, 351, 150^.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  budget  for  1913-14:— 


Revenue 

Kroner 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Balance  of  domain  revenues  . 

1,037,416 

Civil  list  and  appanages 

1,174,000 

Interest  on  State  assets 

6,087,980 

Rigsdas  and  Council  of  State 

900,000 

Direct  taxes    .... 

35,031,000 

Interest   and    expenses    on 

Indirect  taxes,  mainly  customs 

State  debt 

12,-337,162 

and  excise     .... 

60,143,200 

Pensions  including  m'litary 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

2,060,229 

invalids     .... 

4,422,960 

Balance  of  lotteries 

1,517,228 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs   . 

989,913 

Separate  revenues  . 

6,683,794 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

4,296,413 

Revenue  from  employment  of 

Ministry  of  Interior 

13,897,326 

property    and    funding    of 

Ministry  of  Public  Works     . 

2,839,013 

debt 

4,623,809 

Ministry  of  Justice 
Ministry    of  Commerce  and 

4,459,441 

Navigation 

5.32,958 

Ministry  of  Public  Worship 

and  Instruction 

15,396,921 

Ministry  of  War     . 

19,462,420 

Ministry  of  Marine 

9,785,993 

Ministry  of  Finance 

8,019,263 

Iceland 

267,300 

Improvement  of  State  pro- 

property  and  reduction  of 

dobt 

Total  expenditure      . 

12,769,312 

Total  revenue    . 

11", 184,656 

115.551,369 

(6,445, 175i.) 

(6,355,3601.) 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large  amount.  In 
1867  it  was  6,458,110/.;  in  1887,  990,050^. ;  in  1907,  994,210/. ;  on  March 
31,  1910,  994,342/.  ;  1911,  994,345/.;  1912,  985,789/.  The  object  of  the 
reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in 
the  event  of  sudden  occurrences. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annual 
deficits  in  former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  construction  of  harbours, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following  table  gives 
the  national  liabilities  from  1907  to  1912  : — 


ending  March  31            Capital  of  Debt            ending  March  31 

Capital  of  Debt 

£ 

1907  14,329,540                             1910 

1908  14,218,500                               1911 

1909  14,108,010                               1912 

& 
16,764,121 
18,658,KS9 
19,359,000 

The  debt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  total  foreign  debt 
amounted  in  1912  to  14,904,000/.     The  debt  is  at  3  and  3^  per  cent. 

The  interest  of  the  debt  for  1911-12  was  set  down  as  629,203/. 
The  investments  of  the  State  on  MarcR  31,  1912,  including  the  reserve 
fund,  but  excluding  the  State  railways  (valued  at  14,904,000/.)  and  the 
domains,  amounted  to  9,737,000/. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  property  and  debt  of  Copenhagen 
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and   of  tlie   provinnial   towns  and    places   and    rural   commnnes,     wore    as 
follows  : — 


— 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Property 

Debt 

Copenhagen  (April    1, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1911-March31,1912) 

2,226,407 

2,705,717 

13,183,543 

11,046,200 

Provincial   Towns  and 

Places  (April  1,  1910- 

March  31,  1911) 

2,780,659 

2,797,509 

8,717,319 

6,224,832 

Rural    Communes 

(April  1,  1910-Marcli 

31,  1911)  . 

1,852,873 

1,839,932 

4,355,163 

2,298,373 

Defence. 

The  Danish  army  is  a  national  militia,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  Swiss  army.  Every  able-bodied  Danish  subject  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army  or  navy,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  the  Fai'oe  Islands,  and  the 
Danish  Antilles.  Exemptions  in  Denmark  are  few,  even  clergymen  having 
to  serve  for  5  years. 

Service  commences  at  the  age  of  21  and  lasts  for  16  years.  For  the  first  8 
the  men  belong  to  the  active  army,  and  for  the  second  8  years  to  the  extra, 
or  territorial,  reserve.  At  the  time  of  joining,  the  recruits  are  continuously 
trained  for  165  days  in  the  infantry,  280  days  in  the  field  artillery,  1  year 
in  the  garrison  artillery,  and  200  days  in   the  cavalry.     The  engineers  have 

7  mouths',  and  the  train  2  months'  continuous  training.  In  the  case  of 
about,  one  fourth  of  the  men,  their  initial  training  is  prolonged  by  periods 
ranging  from  2^  to  8^  months,  according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which 
they  belong.  Subsequent  training  for  all  arms  only  takes  place  once  or 
twice  in  the  remaining  six  or  seven  years  of  army  service,  and  then  only  for 
25  or  30  days  on  each  occasion.  The  peace  strength  of  the  active  army  is 
about  820  officers  and  12,900  men. 

The  countpy  is  divided  into  two  territorial  commands ;  one  including 
Copenhagen  and  the  first  and  second  Zealand  brigades  ;  the  other  comprising 
the  Funen  brigade,  and  first  and  second  Jutland  brigades.  There  are  11 
regiments  of  infantry  each  of  3  or  4  battalions  making  52  battalions 
altogether,  also  4  regiments  of  cavalry,  2  regiments  of  field  artillery  each  of 

8  four-gun  batteries,  5  garrison  artillery  battalions,  and  3  battalions  of 
engineers.  The  field  army  would  apparently  consist  of  5  mixed  brigades, 
with   a    fighting   strength    of  about   50,000  men. 

There  are  two  special  corps  of  infantry  and  garrison  artillery,  formed  from 
reservists,  for  the  defence  of  Copenhagen  and  the  island  of  Bornholm. 

The  Danish  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  magazine  rifle, 
calibre  8  mm.  Mounted  troops  have  the  Remington  carbine.  The  field 
artillery  has  been  rearmed  with  a  Krupp  gun,  firing  a  14*88  pound  shell. 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  Danish  army  (officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers)  is  about  2,650  strong,  and  about  8,000  recruits  are  trained  yearly. 
The  military  budget  for  1912  amounted  to  1,097,0007.,  of  which  166,000/. 
was  for  extraordinary  expenditure  on  fortifications. 
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The  Danish  fleet  is  maintained  for  purijo.se.s  of  coast-defence.  It  con- 
sists of  three  monitors,  Peder  Skrctin,  Olfert  Fischer,  and  Herluf  Trolle, 
carrying  a  pair  of  9  •4-inch  and  4  6-inch  guns,  a  smaller  monitoi*,  Skjold 
(launched  1896),  with  one  9  "4  and  three  4*7-incli  guns  ;  three  torpedo  gun- 
boats and  20  torpedo  boats  ;  3  submarines.     This  is  the  effective  fleet. 

It  is  reinforced  by  the  old  battleship  Iver  Hviifdd,  and  a  small  cruiser, 
the  Valkyricn. 

A  new  coast  defence  battleship  is  under  construction. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but 
encourages,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  propert)',  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive  ;  about  one  sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6  per  cent,  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one  half  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
1)asture  and  meadows.  The  area  under  the  chief  crops  in  1912,  and  the 
)»roduction  in  1910-1912,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Area 


Productiou 


Crops 

1912 

19i0 
Bushels 

1911 
Bushels 

191 J 

Acres 

Bushels 

Wheat 

101,280 

4,408,414 

4,378,265 

4,328,203 

Barley 

584,285 

21,128,259 

18,047,266 

20,366,640 

Oats    . 

1,007,347 

38,328,314 

26.290,587 

39,914,039 

Rve     . 

690,022 

18,967,614 

18,026,204 

18,696,564 

Mixed  grain 

— 

16,645,267 

— 

16,593,308 

Potatoes 

— 

29,582,710 

— 

28,020,323 

Beetroot,  kc. 

75,750 

.502,931,842 

413,74.3,000 

On   -Tuly    15,    1910,    there   were    in    Denmark    proper    535,018   horses, 
2,253,982  liead  of  cattle,  726,829  sheep,  40,257  goats,  and  1,467,822  swine 
In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  inlS7],  1,238,898. 

In  1911  there  were  exported  28,494  horses,  153,512  head  of  cattle,  497 
sheep  and  goats. 

In  1911  there  were  in  Denmark  27  distilleries  (Copenhagen  6),  whose 
output  of  brandy  reduced  to  100°  amounted  to  3,421,547  gallons  (15,552,488 
litres).  In  1911  there  were  produced  24,494,734  gallons  of  excisable  beer 
and  34,094,566  gallons  (small)  beer,  not  excisable. 

In  the  same  year  110,156  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  produced  at  8  sugar 
factories,  and  35,402  tons  of  margarine  and  oleomargarine  were  manufactured 
at  22  factories. 

In  the  Danish  fisheries  the  total  value  of  the  fish  caught  was  in 
1909.  692,067Z.;  in  1910,   769, 126^.;  1911,  838,697/. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  according  to  official  returns, 
of  the  imports  and  general  exports  (excluding  precious  metal)  for  six 
years  (18  kroner  =  11.)  : — 


Years 


1906 
1907 
1908 


Imports 


Exports 


40.312,500 
43,825,800 
39,533,500 


£ 
31,083.700 
33,60*^,700 
34,274,600 


Years 


1909 

19101 

19111 


Imports 


£ 

40,279,833 
35,244,900 
38,505,000 


Exports 

£ 
33,782,278 
30,448,600 
34,517,000 


1  In  1910  and  1911  all  goods  transhipped  are  excluded  from  the  figures. 


The  exports  of  home  produce  in  five  years  were,  in  sterling  : — 1907, 
23,159,000^.  ;  1908,  24,417,600^.  ;  1909,  24,6.56,778^.  ;  1910,  26,96o,200Z.  ; 
1911,  29,552,000L 

In  1911  the  general  imports  and  exports,  and  the  special  imports 
and  exports  (imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of  Danish  produce  or 
manufacture)  were  as  follows  : — 


1911 

Imports, 
(General) 

Imports, 
(Special) 

1,000  kroner 
186; 196 
58,108 
45,321 

69,838 
263,851 

Exports, 
(General) 

Exports, 
(Special) 

Food  substances          .... 
Persona]  and  domestic 

Fuel 

Fodder,  manure,  seeds 

Raw  products      .        .        .        -        . 

1,000  kroner 

228,690 

65,412 

49,321 

72,849 

289,233 

1,0(0  kroner 

515,582 

9,495 

5,407 

10,284 

85,993 

1,000  kroner 
471,163 
1,331 

6 

7,066 

57,081 

Total 

V05,500 
(38,505,000?) 

623,314 
(34,325,0OOZ.) 

626,761 
(34,514,000?.) 

536,647 
(29,552,000?.) 

The    principal  articles   of    import  and  export,    with    their    respective 
values,  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exports 

— 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

(General) 

1,000 

(General) 

(General) 

(special) 
1,000 

(General) 
1,000 

(special) 

. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial  goods  . 

38,278 

4,583 

45,621 

.39,094 

9,370 

2,467 

Beverages 

14,828 

17,377 

5,. 503 

5,266 

1,834 

1,465 

Textile  manufactures 

51,161 

5,211 

65,175 

48,413 

8,2.50 

700 

Metals  and  hardware 

52,452 

6,321 

57,162 

53,969 

8,928 

5,287 

Wood  &  manufacture 

.34,157 

1,135 

37,939 

37,015 

948 

2.023 

Coal  .... 

45,008 

— 

49,'»276 

45,276 

5,401 

— 

Animals    . 

8,882 

54,035 

12,098 

11,835 

62,191 

61,912 

Provisions,  eggs,  &e. 

.53,244 

394,244 

58,125 

2.^^.340 

422,537 

388,247 

Cereals,  &c. 

86,.5S9 

12,498 

94,890 

92,693 

16,243 

13,985 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  foreign  trade  :- 


SHIPPING   AND   NAVIGATION — COMMUNICATIONS 
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Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exports, 

Ooantries 

1910           ■ 

1911 

1910 

1911 

(General) 

(General) 

(General) 

(General) 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Germany  . 

241,556,000 

265,802,000 

124,511,000 

160,003,000 

Uuited  Kingdom 

117,232.000 

115,341,000 

.341,418,000 

353,447,000 

Sweden 

56,304,000     ' 

67,254,000 

23,139,000 

30,878,000 

Norway     . 

7,403,000     i 

7,820,000 

10,986,000 

16,453,000 

United  States  . 

51,692,000     1 

63,440,000 

4,844,000 

7,605.(100 

Rest  of  America 

13,755,000     j 

12,749,000 

3,830,000 

3,700,000 

Russia 

49,219,000 

52,503,000 

7,992,000 

15,521,000 

Holland    . 

14,502,000 

17,189,000 

3,291,000 

3,622,000 

Belgium    . 

8,200  000 

9,992,000 

2,100,000 

2,826,000 

France 

15,843,000     ! 

17,243,000 

2,736,000 

2,873,000 

Danish  Colonies 

8,085,000 

8,726,000 

5,797,000 

7,198,000 

The  treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  made 
in  1661  and  1670  and  confirmed  in  1814,  provide  for  the  '  most  favoured  nation  '  treatment. 

The  values  of  imports,  whether  subject  to  duty  or  duty-free,  and  of  exports,  always 
duty-free,  are  determined  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  communication  with  commercial 
firms,  who  state  the  average  values  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise.  The  quantities 
are  verified  by  the  Customs  authorities.  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of 
goods  are  not  recoi'ded.  The  general  trade  couiprehends  all  imports  and  exports ;  the 
special  trade  only  imports  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  home  produce.  Usually  the 
Customs  authorities  easily  ascertain  whether  imports  and  exports  belong  to  the  general  or 
the  special  trade,  but  sometimes  the  amount  of  imports  for  home  consumption  is 
determined  merely  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

The  chief  imports  into  and  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
from  and  to  Denmark  in  two  years  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  were  : — 


Imi)orts  into  U.  K. 

1910 

1911 

Bxijorts  to  .Denmark 

1910 

1911 

jg 

jg 

Butter 

Eggs. 

Bacon 

10,208,192 
1,732,107 
6,341,726 

10,509  137 
2,030,607 
6,690,937 

Coal  .... 
Cottons     . 
Iron-work 

1,516,181 
481,714 
401,112 

1,540,237 
540,289 
380,408 

Shipping  and  Navig^ation. 

On  December  31,  1911,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed  4,252  vessels  (of 
4  tons  and  upwards)  of  538,863  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of 
which  691  of  414,353  tons  were  steamers.  In  1911,  35,873  vessels  of 
4,015,804  tons  cargo  entered  the  Danish  ports,  and  36,238  vessels  of  1,513,632 
tons   cargo   cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

Denmark  proper  (exclusive  of  Copenhagen)  has  (end  of  1911)  4,344  miles  of 
road,  besides  22,382  miles  of  by-ways.  There  are  (1911)  railways  of  a 
total  length  of  2,292  English  miles  open  for  traffic  in  the  kingdom.  Of 
this  total,  about  1,216  English  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which 
up  to  March  31,  1912,  was  270,649,217  kroner.  The  railways  have  a  gauge 
of  4  ft.  8|  inches,  except  109  miles  of  Avhich  the  gauge  is  3  ft.  3|  inches. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1911-12  carried  185,435,522  letters  and  post- 
cards, and  150,492,913  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  1,125  post- 
offices.  The  State  telegraphs  in  1911-12  cai-ried  3,526,527  messages,  of  which 
993,364  were  internal,  2,533,163  international  ;  exclusive  of  127,752  official 
telegrams.  The  length  of  State  telegraph  wires  (March  31,  1912)  was 
8,048  English  miles  ;  number  of  offices  172.     At  the  same  date  the  railway 
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and  private  telegraphs  had  392  offices.  On  March  31,  1912,  the  length  of 
telephonic  wires  ef  the  State  and  the  private  companies  was  276,000  English 
miles.  In  the  year  1911-12  there  Avere  207,719,000  telephonic  conversations. 


Money  and  Credit. 

On  July  31,  1912,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
11,465,465^.  The  assets  included  4,452,487?.  in  bullion  and  specie.  The 
liabilities  included  8,525,000?.  note  issue,  1,486,836Z.  of  capital,  and 
454,916?.  reserve  fund.  In  Denmark  there  are  about  135  other  banks  for 
commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  purposes.  On  March  31, 
1911,  there  were  521  savings  banks,  with  1,353,384  depositors,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  44,219,999?.,  or  about  33?.  to  each  account. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  coin  minted  (including  recoinage  of  worn- 
pieces)  in  Denmark  since  1873  is  given  as  follows  :— 


Years  ending  March  31 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1S73-1900    .... 

39,309,180 

22,071,894 

1,351,792 

02,732,866 

1901-1905 

4,040,560 

1,232,708 

199,618 

5,472,886 

1906     . 

— 

587,637 

40,041 

627,678 

1907    . 



301,548 

89,722 

391,270 

1908     . 

5,926,990 

808,915 

129,967 

6,865,872 

1009     . 

9,301  630 

— 

139,465 

9,441,095 

1910     . 

5,535,270 

252,966 

— 

5,788,236 

1911     . 

3,657,240 

250,000 

29,943 

3,937,183 

1912    . 

3,680,560 

311,694 

102,765 
2,083,313 

4,095,019 

Total        ....          71,451,430 

25,817,362 

99,352,105 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  Krone  of  100  ore,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  l^d.,  or 
about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece  weighs 
8-870  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8 '0645  grammes  of  line  gold. 

The  2-kroner  silver  piece  weighs  15  grammes  '800  fine,^and  thus  contains 
12  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  under  the  law  ot 
May  4,  1907,  became  obligatory  in  Denmark  in  public  offices  on  April  1, 
1910, >nd  generally  on  April  1,  1912. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Denmark  in  Gkeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister-. — H.  Grevenkop  Castenskiold  (1912). 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Mogeus  de  Sehested. 

Honorary  Attache. — Paul  Baruii  Bertouch-Lehn. 

GonsiU-Generalin  London, — J.  W.  Faber. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Belfast,  Bristol,  Edinburgh  (C.G.),  Hull  (C.G.), 
Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  SAvansea, 
Yarmouth. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Henry  C.  Lowther,  K.C.M.G.  (1912). 

Secretary. — Richard  S.  Seymour,  M.V.O. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  H.  D.  R.   Watson,  R.N". 

Military  Attache.— Lievit.-Col.  T.  M.  Bridges,  D.S.O. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Reikjavik  (Iceland),  St.  Thomas  (West 
Indies),  Thorshavn  (Faroe  Islands),  Elsinore  (V.C.). 

Colonies, 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
America.  Iceland  has  a  local  legislature  and,  under  the  constitutional  law 
of  1903,  a  minister  appointed  by  the  King  and  residing  at  Reykjavik.  The 
area  and  population  of  the  colonies,  and  the  value  of  their  imports  into  and 
exports  from  Denmark  alone  in  1911,  according  to  Danish  returns,  were  : — 


Colonies 

Area 
English  sq.  m. 

Population, 
1911. 

Import  to          Export  from 
Denmark,  1911.    Denmark,  I'Jll. 

Iceland 
Greenland 
West  Indies 

39,756 

46,740 

138 

86,634 

85,188 
13,517 
27,086 

125,791 

£ 

31,350 

107,710 

7,600 

£ 
269,890 
33,210 
25,610 

Total  . 

146,660            328,710 

The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  State  monopoly. 

The  West  Indian  Islands,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane; 
but  the  trade  with  Denmark,  formerly  considerable,  has  fallen  off  in 
recent  years. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Denmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.     London. 

Den  dansk-tyske  Krig,  1S64.     Udgivet  af  Generalstahen.     Kjobenhavn.     1890. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade,  &c.,  of  Denmark.    Annual.    London. 

Kongelig  Dansk  Hof  og  Statskalender.    Annual.     Kjobenhavn. 

Landshagsskyrslur  (iit&t[stic,a.l  Reports).     Annual.    Rej'kjavik. 

Statistisk  Aarbog.     Annual.     Kjobenhavn. 

Statistiske  Meddelelser.    Kjobenhavn. 

Statistisk  Tabelvaerk.     Kjobenhavn. 

Stj-'jrnartidindi  (ha.^ys,  Ordinances,  etc.).     Annual.     Reykjavik. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker's  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  0th  ed.     Liepzig,  li»10. 

Baumgarlner  (A.),  Island  und  die  Faroer.     3  Aufl.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1902 

Body  of  Laws,  1670-1901.     (Love  og  Anordninger  ved  Schou,  (fee.) 

Both,  Kougeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topographisk  Beskrivelse.  2  voLs.  Kjoben- 
havn, 1882-85. 

Brochner  (J.),  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     London,  1903. 

C^?-w<e«st'H(\V  ),  Dansk  Statsforvaltningi  det  15.    Aarhundrede.     Copenhagen.     1904. 

Cook  (T.),  Guide  to  Norway  and  Denmark  with  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  6th  ed. 
London,  1907. 

Copenhagen  and  Its  Environs  [Danish  Tourist  Society  publication].    London,  1898. 

Danmarks  Riges  Historic.     Kjobenhavn,  1896. 

Denmark,  its  Medical  Organisation,  Hygiene  and  Demography.     Copenhagen,  1891. 

GaZZewpa (A.),  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  in  1864.     2  vols.     London,  1864. 

Herrmann  (F.),  Island  in  Ver^jangenheit  und  Gegenwait.     I. -II.     Leipzig,  1902. 
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Jeaffreson  (J.  R.),  The  Faroe  Islands.     London,  1897. 

De  Lannoy  (C),  et,  Vander  Linden  (R.),  Histoire  de  rExpaiisiou  Ooloniale  des  Peuplcs 
Emoiieens.     Vol.  II.     Netherlands  and  Denmark.     Brussels.    1911. 

Matzen,  Danniarks  Statsforfatnings.     Ret.  I. — III.     Kjobenhavn,  1898-1901. 

Matirer  {K.),  Zur  politischen  Geschichte  Islands.     Leii)zig,  1680. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Denmark  and  Iceland,  0th.  ed.     London,  1904. 

Natioualokonomisk  Tidsskrift.     Periodical.     Kjobenhavn. 

Nyholm  (C  C.  V.),  Grnndtraek  af  Danmarks  Statsforvaltning.    Copenhagen,  1893 

Ot<e'(E.  C.),  Denmark  and  Iceland.   London,  1881.   Scandinavian  History,  London  1871. 

Poesiioii  (J.  C  ),  l.sland.     Das  Land  und  seine  Bewohner.     Wien,  1885. 
,  [Scott  (D.  H.)],  Sportsman's  ami  Tourist's  Guide  to  Iceland.     8th  edition.     Leitli,  1900 

Seignobos  (C),  A  Political  History  of  Contemporary  Europe,  1814-18'JO.  2  vols. 
[From  the  French.]    London,  1900. 

Sellers  (Edith),  The  Danish  Poor  Relief  System.     London,  1904. 

Sidgwick  (C.  8.),  The  Story  of  Denmark.     London,  1890. 

Starcke,  Olrik,  and  Carlscn,  Le  Danemark.     Paris,  1900. 

'rhomas  (Margaret),  Denmark  I'astand  Present     London,  19U-. 

Thoroddse-i  (Th.),  Island.     Grundviss  der  Geograpliie  und  Geologic.     Golha,  1906. 

Weitemeyer  (R.),  and  Trap  (T.  P.),  Statistisk-topographisk  Besicrivelse  af  Kongerige 
Danmark.     3rd  ed.    4  vol.s.     Kjobenhavn. 

Weitemeyer  (H.),  Danemark  ;  Geschichte  und  Beschreibung.  (Of  this  there  is  an 
English  translation.     London,  1891.) 

Year-Book  of  the  Danish  Tourist  Club.     Copenhagen. 

3.  Dependencies. 

Bmfcfr(W.),  Across  Iceland.     London,  1902. 

Camtensen  (A.  R.),  Two  Summers  in  Greenland.     London,  1890 

Gutinnuidsson  (V.),  Island  am  Beginn  des  XX.  Jahrhunderts  [Trans,  from  the 
Danish].     Kattowitz,  Silesia,  1904. 

McmCormick  (W.  F.),  A  Ride  Across  Iceland  in  1891.     London,  1892. 

iVartsen(F.),  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.  London,  1891.  Eskimo  Life.  London, 
1S93. 

Taylor  (C.  E.)  Leaflets  from  the  Danish  West  Indies.     London,  1888. 

Thoroddsett  (Th.),  Geschichte  derlsliindischen  Geographic.     2  Biinde.  Leipzig,  1897-98. 
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ECUADOR. 

(Republica    del    Ecuador.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Kc]»ublic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1830,  in  consequence 
of  a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  original  Republic  of 
Colombia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  of 
Quito  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General 
of  Venezuela,  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Under  the  present 
Constitution,  promulgated  December  23,  1906,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  while  the  legislative  power  is 
given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses  :  the  first  consisting  of  thirty-two  senators, 
two  for  each  province  (chosen  for  four  years),  and  the  second  of  48  deputies, 
on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  inhabitants,  chosen  for  two 
years  ;  both  elected  by  adults  who  can  read  and  write.  The  Congress  meets 
on  the  10th  of  August  of  every  year  at  Quito,  the  capital,  without  being 
summoned  b}^  the  Government.  The  election  ot  the  President  takes  place  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  people.  Under  the  present  constitution  there  is  no 
election  for  Vice-President.  In  case  of  death,  or  other  cause  of  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  President,  he  is  replaced.  (1)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Last  Congress,  and  (2)  if  he  should  also  fail,  by  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

President  of  the  Ilcjniblic. — General  Leonidas  Plaza  (elected  April  1,  1912). 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  24,000  sucres  a  year,  theoretically 
exercises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers  (Interior,  Foreign 
attairs,  public  instruction,  fiuauce  and  war)  who,  together  with  himself,  may 
be  impeached  by  Congress,  and  who,  with  seven  other  members,  form  a 
Council  of  State.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880  sucres  a  year. 
The  President  has  the  power  of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on  a  vetoed  bill 
becoming  law,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  He  may 
summon  an  Extraordinary  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he  cannot 
dissolve  tlui  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  privileges  of  rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
Republic,  but  most  of  the  Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage.  By  an  edict  of 
1896,  the  Indians  are  exempted  from  paying  tribute,  and  are  admitted  to 
citizenship. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  Governors,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  their  subdivisions,  or  cantons,  by  political  chiefs  ;  and  the  parishes  by 
political  lieutenants.  The  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  under  a  local  adminis- 
trator. 

Area   and   Population. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  aljout  116, 000  si^uare  miles,  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces  and  one  territory,  with  about  1,205,600  inhabitants,  or  if 
uncivilised  Indians  be  included,  about  1,  100. 000.  The  bulk  of  the  po})ulation 
is  Indian  ;  inhabitants  of  ]>urp  Eurojiean  blood  are  \v\v  ;  these  of  mixed  blood 
are   estiniatuil  iit  about  400,000.   Included  in   the  above   statement   arc    the 
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Galajjagos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  400.  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  under  treaty  of  Novem- 
T)cr  6,  1904,  are  to  submit  their  boundary  dispute  to  the  German  Emperor 
as  arbiter.  The  dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  was  referred  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  but  he  has  declined  to  interfere.  (See  under  Peru.) 
The  population  of  the  Republic  is  distributed  as  follows : — 


Provinces 
Carchi 
Imbabura 
Pichincha 
Leon 

Tungurahua 
Chimborazo 
Canar    . 


Pop. 

36,000 

68,000 

205,000 

109,600 

103,000 

122,000 

64,000 


Provinces 
Azuay   . 
Loja 
Bolivar . 
Rios 
Oro 
Guayas  . 


Pop. 
132,400 
66,000 
43,000 
32,800 
32,600 
98,100 


Provinces 
Manabi 
Esmeraldas 
Oriente 
Galapagos 


Pop 
64,100 
14,600 
80,000 

400 

1,272,000 


Estimated  population  1910  :    1,500,000. 

The  chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Quito  (70,000),  Guayaquil  (80,000),  Cuenca 
(^30,000),  Riobamba  (18,000),  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Latacunga  (each  about 
10,000),  Bahia  (8,000),  Esmeraldas  (4,000). 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Church  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  which  has  one  archbishop  (Quito)  and  six  suffragan  bishops. 
Its  income,  in  substitution  for  tithes,  is  annually  provided  for  in  the 
estimates.  In  1904  a  law  was  passed  and  promulgated  placing  the  Church 
and  its  property  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  forbidding  the 
foundation  of  new  orders  or  the  entrance  of  foreign  religious  communities 
into  the  country.  All  members  of  the  Episcopate  are  required  to  be  Ecua- 
dorian citizens.  Civil  marriages  are  obligatory  in  accordance  Avith  regula 
tions  prescribed  by  law  of  December,  1902.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous 
and  obligatory.  There  is  a  University  in  Quito  with  32  professors  and 
University  bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  9  schools  for 
higher  education,  35  secondary,  and  (1912)  1,590  primary  schools  ;  Avith 
98,413  pupils  and  2,326  teachers.  There  are  commercial  and  technical 
schools  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  and,  in  1900,  English  began  to  be  taught 
in  the  normal  schools,  about  a  dozen  American  teachers  being  employed. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  AA^hich  is  the  highest 
tribunal  and  consists  of  5  justices  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  6  years. 
The  six  superior  courts  are  located  at  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  Riobamba, 
Loja  and  Portoviejo.  The  first  two  are  composed  of  6  judges,  the  remainder 
of  3  judges  each,  all  elected  by  Congress  for  6  years.  The  Court  of  Accounts 
is  empoAvered  to  audit  and  investigate  all  public  accounts.  In  the  Republic 
there  are  33  cantonal  and  359  parochial  justices,  and  85  solicitors  admitted 
to  practice. 

Finance 

Of  the  total  revenue  about  70  per  cent,  is  derived  from  customs  duties  ;  15 
per  cent,  from  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate,  white  rum,  and  tobacco  ;  6  percent, 
from  salt  and  gunpowder  monopolies,  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  excise, 
rents  of    State  property,    and   the  postal  department.      The  revenue   and 
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expemliture  for  recent  years  are  given  as  follows  in  sterling  (1  suere  =  24,(1.), 
but  the  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  exact  state  of  affairs  : — 


— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912  1 

1913  1 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

£ 
l,6d7,069 
1,556,488 

£ 
1,511,720 
1,547,948 

£ 

1,320,419 
1,583,613 

£ 

1,897,182 
1,897,132 

£ 

2,038,058 
2,038,658 

1  Estimates 

The  principal  items  of  revenue  are  :  Import  and  export  duties,  alcohol 
duties,  and  salt  monopoly.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  :  Govern- 
ment, army  and  navy,  education. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1911,  a  new  foreign  loan  of  3,000,000  sucres 
(300,000^.),  was  contracted  with  the  house  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  issue  was  at  85  for  100,  and  the  guarantee  was,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
export  dues  and  500,000  sucres  out  of  the  liquor  dues,  in  dividends  of 
21,000  sucres  per  month. 

No  other  details  as  to  Foreign  debt  nor  as  to  the  Internal  debt,  have 
been  made  public,  as  owing  to  the  violent  change  of  Presidents  and 
Ministers,  the  report  of  the  Finance  Minister  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
1911  Congress.  Up  to  31st  Dec,  1911,  the  foreign  debt  was  stated  to  be 
3,333,399Z.  and  the  internal  debt,  1,180,180Z. 

Defence. 

The  Ecuadorian  army  in  1910  numbered  7,810  officers  and  men.  This 
force  is  composed  of  3  brigades  of  artillery,  9  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  The  national  guard  is  said  to  consist  of  100,000  men. 
A  mining  and  torpedo  section,  a  sanitary  section  and  a  telegraph  and 
telephone  corps  were  created  in  1910.  Military  service  is  obligatory  from  18 
to  32  years  of  age  in  the  army,  and  from  32  to  45  in  the  national  guard. 

The  Navy  consists  of  three  vessels,  the  ex-Chilian  cruiser  Ministro 
Zcnteno,  3,600  tons,  eight  6-inch  guns;  the  Libcrlador  Bolivar,  a  torpedo 
gunboat  of  800  tons,  and  an  old  sloop  which  was  formerly  the  French  Papin. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  staple  produce  of  Ecuador  is  cocoa,  which  is  grown  in  Los  Rios  and 
other  provinces  near  the  coast.  The  total  exports  of  cocoa  in  1911  were 
valued  at  1,602,459^.  The  largest  cocoa  estate  in  the  country  has  been 
taken  over  by  an  English  company.  Coffee  is  also  grown;  the  exports  were 
valued  in  1910  at  223,911Z.  The  rubber  industry  is  also  important ;  as  the 
accessible  supply  from  wild  trees  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  attention  is  now 
turned  to  the  planting  of  trees.  Other  products  are  tagua  (ivory  nuts), 
exports  1911,  173,793Z.  ;  tobacco,  the  annual  yield  of  which  is  from  80,000 
to  40,000  quintals  ;  and  surar.  Cotton  cultivation  has  almost  ceased,  and 
all  that  is  now  produced  is  sent  to  the  mills  in  the  interior  to  be  manu- 
factured into  rough  calicoes  and  other  goods.  Peruvian  bark  exports  have 
fallea  to  60  or  70  tons  a  year.  Mangrove  bark  (for  tanning),  alligator  skins, 
and  kapok  (silk  cotton  tree  fibre  bombax  ceiba)  are  exported  in  small 
quantities.  Ecuador  is  auriferous,  but  mining  companies  have  had  little 
success.  The  Esmeraldas  mines  have  absorbed  much  foreign  capital  with 
no  practical  result.  At  Zaruma,  in  the  province  of  Oro,  there  are  quartz 
crushings  worked  by  an  American  company  which  iii  1910  produced  gold 
to  the  value  (approximate)  of  25,000Z.,  and  cyanide  slime  (containing  gold, 
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silver,  copper,  zinc  and  iron)  to  the  value  of  26,000?. ;  total,  51,000?.  At 
Pillzliuni  in  Canan  rich  silver  ore  is  found,  but  is  not  now  worked.  Petro- 
leum is  found  ;  the  oil-fields  of  Santa  Elena  are  being  worked  by  two  British 
Coni])anies.  The  country  is  known  to  be  also  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
coal ;  and  sulj^hur  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  Pichincha  district  and  iu 
the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Panama  hats  are  made  almost  exclusively  iu  Ecuador,  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  greater  than  the  makers  can  meet.  To  protect  the  industry  a 
duty  is  charged  on  the  straw  exported.  The  value  of  exports  of  hats  in 
1910,  258,342?.  There  are  flour  mills,  sugar  works,  breweries,  and  chocolate 
factories. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  five  years  is  given  as  follows  in 
sterling  (10  sucres  =  £1) : — 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports     . 

'  Exports     . 

£ 

1,969,067 
2,290,605 

£ 

2,055,473 
3,089,429 

£ 

1,870,424 
3,000,623 

£ 

1,647,660 
3,427,100 

£ 

2,807,040 

In  1910  the  chief  imports  were  textiles,  foodstuffs,  iron -work,  clothing, 
and  gold  and  silver.  The  chief  exports  were  cocoa,  2,105,701?.  ;  tagua,  or 
ivory  nuts,  476,086?.  ;  rubber,  206,590?.  Of  the  imports  in  1910,  the  value 
of  482,895?.  was  from  the  United  States;  512,400?.  from  Great  Britain; 
323,321?.  from  Germany  ;  108,134?,  from  France.  Of  the  exports,  in  1911, 
the  value  of  932,649?.  went  to  France;  641,896?.  to  the  United  States; 
439,405?.  to  Germany  ;  204,397?.  to  Great  Britain  and  colonies.  Of  the 
large  quantities  of  cocoa  shipped  to  Havre,  the  greater  partis  ultimately  dis- 
tributed among  other  countries. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain  in  1911 
consisted  of  cocoa  of  the  value  of  344,386?.  ;  coffee,  2,823?.  ;  straw  hats,, 
183,513?.  The  chief  exports  of  British  produce  to  Ecuador  in  1911  were 
cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  375,754?.  ;  Avoollens,  55,739?.  ;  iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  28,384?, 


Shipping  and  Internal  Communications. 

In  1910  there  entered  at  Guayaquil  213  vessels  of  396,262  tons  (190,390 
tons  British),  and  cleared  215  vessels  of  401,258  tons  (195,386  tons  British). 
Guayaquil  is  visited  by  the  steamers  of  three  European  lines  passing  through 
Magellan's  Straits,  as  well  as  by  steamers  plying  only  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  and  often  impass- 
able for  half  the  year.  The  one  highway  is  from  Quito  toAvards  Guayaquil, 
for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work  of  thus  connecting  the  capital  and 
the  port  has  long  been  discontinued.  There  is  river  communication  through- 
out the  principal  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of 
the  Cordillera  by  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule,  and  Yinces  (navigable  for  200 
miles  by  river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and  other  small  affluents 
thereof.  Navigation  of  these  inland  waters  is  carried  on  by  about  17  American 
and  Ecuadorian-built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  20  steam  yachts  or  tow- 
ferry  boats,  many  small  steam  launches,  and  a  largefleet  of  gasoline  launches, 
canoes,  and  other  small  craft. 

A  railway  is  open  from  Durau  (opposite  Guaya()uil)  to  Latacunga  (and 
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now  Chimbacella)  at  only  16  minutes  distance  in  coach  from  Quito.  Length 
of  line  about  370  (1912)  miles.  This  line  was  transferred  by  the  Government 
to  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad  Company,  and  is  extended  to  Quito. 
Railways  for  the  development  of  local  trade  have  been  undertaken  by  several 
local  authorities.  That  from  Puerto  Bolivar  (Machala)  to  the  cocoa  districts 
is  being  worked  and  extended  ;  that  from  Ambato  to  the  Arayumo  River  is 
not  yet  begun.  There  is  a  project  for  a  railway  from  Bahia  de  Caraquaz  to 
Quito  undertaken  by  a  French  company.  This  has  been  partially  built 
and  is  running  for  about  40  to  50  miles  to  the  important  cocoa  district  of 
Chone,  in  Manabi,  Avith  various  stations  at  Calccta.  Another  line  from 
Manta  to  Santa  Ana,  in  the  ivory,  nut  and  colfee  districts  of  Manabi,  is  also 
in  course  of  construction  and  will  shortly  arrive  at  the  (iapital  of  the  Pro- 
vince Porto  Viego. 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  2,602  miles,  Quito  being  connected 
with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
and^  by  cable  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  about  60  telegraph 
stations.  Two  telephonic  systems  with  400  subscribers  each  are  established 
at  Guayaquil,  and  a  system  is  also  in  operation  in  Quito. 

The  inland  correspondence  amounts  to  about  820,000  letters  yearly,  and 
the  foreign  correspondence  to  1,809,000  letters  and  6,347,000  newspapers 
and  packets. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Ecuador  having  no  mint,  the  coin  of  the  country  is  minted  in  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Peru. 

There  are  two  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.,  the 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  capital  3,000,000  sucres,  and  the  Banco  Comercial  y 
Agricola,  capital  5,000,000  sucres.  On  December  31,  1909,  the  Government 
owed  279,187Z.  to  the  former  bank,  and  252,181/.  to  the  latter.  By  the 
banking  law  of  1897  the  banks  are  required  to  hold  at  least  half  their 
metallic  reserve  in  gold  (IZ.  =10  sucres).  In  1909  their  united  gold  reserve 
was  427,383/.,  and  their  circulation  6,651,397  sucres. 

Other  banks  are  the  Banco  Hipotecario  Avith  a  capital  of  2,000,000  sucres 
and  the  Banco  Territorial.     These  are  only  mortgage  loan  banks. 

On  December  31,  1910,  the  gold  and  notes  in  circu'ation  were  as  follows  : 
gold,  5,086,925  sucres  (508,692/.)  ;  silver,  2,782,954  (278,295/.);  and  nofe 
9,834,885  (983, 488^). 


Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 

A  law  passed  in  1898  provided  for  a  gold  standard,  which  was  established 
on  June  4,  1900.  The  new  coinage  consists  of:  the  gold  condor  of  10  sucres 
weighing  8-136  grams,  and  containing  7*3224  grams  of  fine  gold  (equivalent 
to  the  English  sovereign),  the  silver  sucre  and  its  sub-divisions,  and  nickel 
and  copper  pieces.  The  sucre,  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  Marshal  Sucre 
(a  former  President)  imprinted  on  the  coin,  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  10 
sucres. 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic  ;  but  is  not  adopted  by 
commerce.     The  quintal  is  equivalent  to  about  101  pounds. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Ecitadoti  in  Great  Britain. 

Minuter.  — Vacant. 

Consul-General. — C.  Nevares  (London). 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham.  Cardiff,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Manchester,  Southampton,  and  Falmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Ecuador. 

Minister.  — Q.  L.  des  Graz  (who  is  also  Minister  at  Lima,  Peru). 
Consul  at  Guayaquil. — A.  Cartwright. 
Consul  at  Quito.— G.  W.  E.  Griffith  (also  Charg^  d' Affaires). 
Vice-Consul  at  Guayaquil. — George  Powell. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Ecuador 

1,   Official  Publications. 

Geografla  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador,  publicado  por  orden  del  Supremo  Gobierno  de  la 
Republica,  por  Dr.  Teodoro  Wolf.     Leipzic,  1893. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.      Imp.     London. 

Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Wasliington. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

Campos,  Galeria  de  Ecuatorianos  celebres.    Guayaquil,  1881. 

Cevallos,  Compendio  del  resumen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.  Guayaquil,  1885,  Resiimen 
de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1886.     Geografia  del  Ecuador.     Lima,  1888. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual  Report.     London, 

Flemming  (B.),  Wanderungen  in  Ecuador.    Leipzig,  1872. 

Gerstacker  (Friedrich),  Achtzehn  Monate  in  Slid-Amerika,    3  vols.    Leipzig,  1863. 

Gonzalez  Sudrez,  Historia  ecclesiastica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Hassaurek  (F.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.     3rd  edition.    Cincinnati,  1881. 

HerreraiV.),  Apuntes  jiara  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

Kaujviann  (A.  G.),  Garcia  Morena,  Priisident  der  Republik  Ecuador.    Freiburg,  1891 . 

Kean  (A.  H.)  and  Markham  (Sir  0.  R.),  Central  and  South  America.  Vol  I.  [In 
Stanford's  Compendium.]    •2nd  ed.     London,  1009. 

Orton  (Prof.),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.     New  York. 

Oviedoy  FaWes,  Hi-storia  de  las  Indias.    Madrid,  1885. 

Reiss  (W.),  and  Stiibel(A.),  Hochgebirge  der  Republik  Ecuador.  3  vols.    Berlin,  1892-98. 

Sc/iioar(Za(T.),  Reiseum  die  Erde.    Vol.  III.     Braunschweig,  1861. 

Simson  (Alfred),  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.    London,  1887. 

Stiibel  (A.),  Die  Vulkanberge  von  Ecuador.     [Geology  and  Topography.]    Berlin,  1897. 

rerftat/a;-Compans(L.),Histoireduroyaumede  Quito.  Traduitede  I'Espagnol.  (Velasco, 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2  vols.    Paris,  1840. 

Wagner  (Moritz  Friedrich),  Reisen  in  Eucador ;  in  '  Zeitschriftfiirallgcnieine  Erdkunde. 
Vol.  xvi.    Berlin,  1864. 

Whymper  (Edward),  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.    London,  180?. 

Wolf(T.),  Geografia  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador.     Leipzig,  1891. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  September  4,  1870,  France 
has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  confirmed  on  February 
25,  and  July  16,  1875,  by  a  constitutional  law,  which  has  been  partially 
modified  in  June  1879,  August  1884,  June  1885,  and  July  1889.  It  vests 
the  legislative  power  m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
executive  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a  National 
Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted  by  both  Chambers, 
and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a  Ministry  from  the  two  Chambers, 
but  may,  and  sometimes  does,  choose  ministers  who  are  not  members 
of  either  Chamber  {e.g.  a  general  as  Minister  for  War,  an  admiral  as 
Minister  of  Marine,  a  civilian  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  ;  he  appoints 
to  all  civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and 
is  responsible  only  in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  but  treaties  which  affect  the  area  of  France 
or  of  French  colonies  must  be  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  he  cannot 
declare  war  without  the  previous  assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act 
of  the  President  has  to  be  countersigned  by  a  Minister.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  ,  In 
case  of  vacancy,  the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new 
President. 

President  of  the  Repuhlic. — M.  Raymond  Poincart ;  born  1858  ;  elected 
President,  January  17,  1913. 

The  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State,  the  number  of  whom  varies, 
are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  members  of  the  Senate  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  President  of  the  Council  (Premier)  chooses  his  colleagues 
in  concert  with  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Each  Minister  has  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  great  administrative  departments  and  each  is 
responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  his  acts,  while  the  Ministry  as  a  whole 
is  responsible  for  the  general  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Ministry  consists  of  the  following  members,  March  21,  1913  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — M.  Barthou. 

Minister  of  Justice. — M.  Batier. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  — M.  Klotz. 

Minister  of  War. — M.  Etienne. 

Minister  of  Marine. — M,  Baudin. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Stephen  Pichon. 

Minister  of  Finance. — M,  Buonont.    . 

Minister  of  Colonies. — M.  Jean  Morel. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — M.  CUmentel. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — M,  Masse. 
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Minister  of  Public  Works.— lA.  Thierry. 
Minister  of  Labour. — M.  Chtron. 

Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

For  Interior.— M.  Paul  Morel. 
For  Finance.. — M.  Bonrcly. 
For  Marine. — M.  Monzie. 
For  Fine  Arts.—  M.  Lton  B^rard. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of  France, 
from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  : — 


House  of  Bourbon. 

Henri  IV 

Louis  XIII.,  'Ic  Juste' 
Louis  XIV.,  Me  Grand'      . 

Louis  XV 

Louis  XVI.  (+  1793)  . 

First  Republic. 

Convention. 

Directory     .... 

Consulate    .... 


1(510- 
1013- 

1715- 
1774- 


1792- 
1795- 
1799- 


1(U0 
1(;43 
1715 
1774 
1792 


1795 
•1709 
■1804 


First  Empire. 

Napoleon  I.  (+  1815)  . 

House  of  Bourbon  restored. 

Louis  XVIII 1814 

Charles  X.  (-{- 183n)    .        .        .     1S24 

House  of  Bourbon-OrUans. 

Louts-Philippe  (-}-  1S50)     .        .1830 


1804-1814 


-1824 
-1830 


-1848 


Second  Republic. 

Provisional  Government, 

Feb— Dec.         ...  1848 

Louis  Napoleon  ....     1848-1852 

Second  Empire. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1873)  .        .    1852-1870 

Third  Republic, 

Government  of  National 

Defence 1870-1871 

A dolphe  Thiers,  President.  .  1871-1873 

Marshal  MacMahon   ,,         .  .  1873-1879 

F.  J.  P.  Jules  Grevy  ,,         .  .  1879-1887 

P.  SadiCarnot  ,,  .  .  1887-1894 
Casimir  Perier 

(June— Jan.)            „        .  .  1804-1895 

Felix  Faure                  „         .  .  1895-1890 

EmileLouhet             ,,        .  .  is99-100(i 

Armand  Fallieres       „         .  .  lOOO-l'.HS 

Raj'iiiond  Poincnrr    ,,        .  .  1013 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not  actually  in  military  service, 
who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  commune,  and 
not  otherwise  disqualified,  lias  the  right  of  vote.  Deputies  must  be 
citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age.  The  mauner  of  election  of 
Deputies  has  beeu  modified  several  times  since  1871.  The  scrutin  de 
Ivite.  under  which  each  elector  votes  for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire 
department  has  to  elect,  was  introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced 
by  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement,  under  which  each  department  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  arrondissemeoits,  each  elector  voting  for  one  Deputy 
only  ;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  in  1889  the  uni- 
nominal  vote  was  reintroduced  aud  in  1912  the  previous  practice  was  again 
resorted  to.  In  1889  it  was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make, 
within  the  fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  constituency  only- 
all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  given  for  him  in  other  constituencies 
being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections  and  cltctions  of  persons  pre- 
viomly  condemned  by  the  law  courts  are  thus  rendered  impo>sible.  The 
Chamber  verifies  the  powers  of  its  members.  In  each  constituency  the 
votes  are  cast  up  and  the  Deputy  proclaimed  elected  by  a  commission 
of  Councillors- General  appointed  bv  the  prefect  of  the  department.  The 
Chamber  is  now  comjjosed  of  597  Deputies  ;  each  arrondisscment  Q\e(^U 
one  Deputy,  and  if   its  impulation  is  in  excess  of    100,000,  it  is  divided 
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into  two  or  more  constituencies.     In  1901  tliere  were  10,863,421  inscribed 
electors;   in  1898  there  were  10,231,532,  and  7,657,429  voted. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  May,  1910  :— Radicals,  113,  Radical- 
Socialists,  150,  Democratic  Left,  72,  Organised  Socialists,  75,  Progres- 
sionists, 76,  Independent-Socialists,  34,  Action  Liboralc,  32,  Right,  21, 
Independent,  24, 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine  years 
from  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by  an  electoral  body 
composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  each 
commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  and  (2)  of  the  Deputies, 
Councillors-General,  and  District  Councillors  of  the  department.  Besides 
the  225  Departmental  Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according 
to  the  law  of  1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  arising 
among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  tilled  by  the  election  of  ordinary 
nine-years  Senators,  the  department  which  should  have  the  right  to  the 
vacant  seat  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  Princes  of  deposed  dynasties 
are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either  House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in  session  at  least 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is  bound  to  convoke  them 
if  tlie  demand  is  made  by  one-half  of  the  number  of  members  composing 
each  Chamber.  The  President  can  adjourn  the  Chambers,  but  the 
adjournment  cannot  exceed  the  term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than 
twice  in  the  same  session. 

Bills  may  be  presented  either  in  the  Chamber  or  Senate  by  the 
Government,  or  on  the  initiative  of  private  members.  In  the  first  case 
they  are  remitted  to  the  bureaux  for  examination  ;  in  the  second,  they 
are"  first  submitted  to  a  commission  of  parliamentary  initiative. 
Financial  laws  must  be  first  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  Senate,  constitnted  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  tries  cases  of 
attempt  against  the  safety  of  the  State  or  of  plotting  to  change  the 
form  of  government. 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  15,000  francs  (600Z.)  a  year  from 
January  1,  1907,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers  receive,  in 
addition,  72,000  francs  (2,840Z.)  for  the  expense  of  entertainment. 
Members  of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all  railways  by  means  of  a 
small  annual  payment.  The  dotation  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
is  600,000  francs  (24,000Z.),  with  a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs 
for  his  expenses.  On  January  1,  1905,  a  fund  was  instituted  for  pensions 
to  ex- Deputies,  or  their  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  Deputies  (deducted  from  their  pay)  as  well  as  by  gifts  and 
legacies. 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of  Conscil 
fVMat,  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has  been  maintained 
since.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  (in  his  absence) 
by  a  vice-president,  and  is  composed  of  Councillors,  Masters  of  Requests 
(Maitres  des  Requetes),  and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such  questions,  chiefly 
those  connected  with  administration,  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Government.  It  is  judge  in  the  last  resort  in  administrative  snits,  and 
it  prepares  the  rules  for  the  public  administration. 
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II.  Local  Govep^nment. 
For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,^  or  87 
if  the  '  territory  of  Belfort '  (remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin)  be 
considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1881  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  The 
department  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed  under  a 
Prefect,  nominated  hy  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Prefecture  Council,  an  administrative  body,  whose  advice 
he  may  take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative 
of  the  Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues 
police  regulations,  supplies  information  on  matters  which  concern  the  depart- 
ment, nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  officials 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  Sub-Prefect  in  every  arrondissemcnt,  except  in  those 
containing  the  capitals  of  departments  and  the  department  of  the  Seine . 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune,  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  were,  in  1906,  36,222  communes,^  but  the 
territorial  land  survey  of  1909  had  the  effect  of  increasing  their  number  by  7. 
Most  of  them  (31,690)  have  less  than  1,500  inhabitants,  and  18,471  have 
even  less  than  500  ;  while  124  communes  only  have  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  local  afifairs  of  the  commune  are  under  a  Municipal 
Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  for  4  years  by  Frenchmen  after  21  years  and 
6  months'  residence  ;  but  each  act  of  the  Council  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Prefect,  while  many  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  General  or  even  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  before  becoming  lawful.  Even  the  commune's 
quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  by  persons  {repartitcurs)  chosen  by  the  Prefect 
from  among  the  lists  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative 
of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  and,  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect. 
In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissomnts  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  m  part, 
by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the 
police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  fhe  canto7i  (2,911  m  France),  which  is  composed  of  an 
avera<ye  of  12  communes,  although  some  of  the  largest  communes  are,  on  the 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
( juge  de  paix)  but  is  not  an  administrative  unit. 

The  district,  or  arrondissem-ent  (362  in  France),  has  an  elected  conseil 
d' arrondissemcnt,  with  as  many  members  as  there  are  cantons,  its  chief  function 
being  to  allot  among  the  communes  their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes 
assigned  to  each  arrondissemcnt  by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands 
under  the  control  of  the  Sub-Prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondissements 
form  a  department,  which  has  its  eonseil  general  renewed  by  universal  suffrage 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years  (one  Councillor  for  each  canton). 
These  conseils  deliberate  upon  all  economical  affairs  of  the  department,  the 
repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrondissements,  the  roads,  normal 
schools,  and  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Population. 

T.  Peooress  and  PrevSent  Condition. 
The  legal  po]>ulation  at  the  date  of  the  last  two  enumerations  was  :~ 
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Departiueuts 


Ain 

Aisne     . 

Allier     . 

Alpes  (Basses-) 

Alpes  (Hautes-) 

Alpes-Maritimes 

Ardeche 

Ardennes 

Ariege    . 

Aube 

Aude 

Aveyron 

Bonches-du-Rli6ne 

Calvados 

Cantal    . 

Charente 

Charen  te  - 1  n  ferieur 

Cher       . 

Correze  . 

Corse 

Cote-d'Or 

C6tes-du-Nord 

Creuse    . 

Dordogne 

Doubs    . 

Drome   . 

Eure 

Eure-et-Loir  . 

Finistere 

Gard      . 

Garonne  (Haute-) 

Gers 

Gironde 

Herault 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

Indre 

Indre-et-Loire 

I  sere 

Jura 

Landes  . 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute-) 

Loire-Inferieure 

Loiret    . 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne 

Loz^re    . 

Maine-et -Loire 

Manche  . 


Area : 

Engl.  sq. 

miles 


Popiilatioii 


March,  1906 


March,  1911 


:  Population  per 
—  i    square  mile, 
1911. 


2,248 

2,866 

2,848 

2,697 

2,178 

1,443 

2,144 

2,027 

1,892 

2,326 

2,448 

3,385 

2,025 

2,197 

2,229 

2,305 

2,791 

2,819 

2,272 

3,367 

3,391 

2,786 

2,163 

3,550 

2,052 

2,532 

2,330 

2,291 

2,729 

2,270 

2,457 

2,428 

4,140 

2,402 

2,697 

2,664 

2,377 

3,178 

1,951 

3,604 

2,478 

1,852 

1,930 

2,693 

2,629 

2,017 

2,078 

1,996 

2,811 

2,475 


345,856 

534,495 

417,961 

113,126 

107,498 

344,007 

347,140 

317,505 

205,684 

243,670 

308,327 

377,299 

765,918 

403,431 

228,690 

351,733 

453,793 

343,484 

317,430 

291,160 

357,959 

611,506 

274,094 

447,052 

298,438 

297,270 

330,140 

273,823 

795,103 

421,166 

442,065 

231,088 

823,925 

482,779 

611,805 

290,216 

337,916 

562,315 

257,725 

293,397 

276,019 

643,943 

314,770 

666,748 

364,999 

216,611 

274,610 

128,016 

513,490 

487,443 


342,482 

530,226 

406,291 

107,231 

105,083 

356,338 

331,801 

318,896 

198,725 

240,755 

300,537 

369,448 

805,532 

396,318 

223,361 

346,424 

450,871 

337,810 

309,646 

288,820 

350,044 

605,523 

266,188 

437,432 

299,935 

290,894 

323,651 

272,255 

809,771 

413,458 

432,126 

221,994 

829,095 

480,484 

608,098 

287,673 

341,205 

555,911 

252,713 

288,902 

271,231 

640,549 

303,838 

669,920 

364,061 

205,769 

268,083 

122,738 

508,149 

476,119 


153-8 

186-5 
146-7 
41-9 
49-3 
231-4 
161-9 
156-6 
108-7 
104-7 
126-0 
111-4 
378-2 
183-6 
102-6 
152-6 
162-6 
121-5 
139-7 
86-4 
105-5 
219-3 
126-7 
126-0 
145-4 
117-4 
143-4 
119-5 
291-4 
185-5 
179-1 
95-6 
199-0 
201  -0 
226-8 
109-0 
142-1 
176-9 
132-1 
81-4 
111-4 
347-5 
163-1 
247-6 
138-8 
107-3 
132-1 
64-1 
182-6 
196-9 
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Departments 


Area  : 

English  sq. 

miles 


Population 


March,  1906    j      March,  1911 


Maine    . 

Marne  (Haute-) 

Mayenne 

Meurthe-et-M  oscll  e 

Meuse    . 

Morbilian 

Nievre  . 

Nord 

Oise 

Orne 

Pas-de-Calais 

Piiy-de-D6me 

Pyrenees  (Basses-) 

Pyrenees  (Hantes-) 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

Belfort(Teri-itoirede) 

Rhone    . 

Sa6ne  (Haute-) 

Saone-et-Loire 

Sarthe    . 

Savoie    . 

Savoie  (Haute-) 

Heine 

Seinc-Inferieuro 

Seine-et-Marne 

Seine-ct-Oise 

Sevres  (Deux) 

Sommc 

Tarn      . 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

Var        . 

Vaucluse 

Vendee 

Vienne 

Vienne  (Haute-) 

Vosges  . 

Yonne   . 

Total 


3,167 
2,420 
1,986 
2,036 
2,408 
2,738 
2,658 
2.228 
2,272 
2,371 
2,606 
3,090 
2,977 
1,750 
1,598 
235 
1,104 
2,074 
3,330 
2,410 
2,388 
1,774 
185 
2,448 
2,275 
2,184 
2,337 
2,443 
2,231 
1,440 
2,333 
1,381 
2,690 
2,711 
2,119 
2,303 
2,892 


207,054 


434,157 
221,724 
305,457 
517,508 
280,220 
573,152 
313,972 

1,895,861 
410,049 
315,993 

1,012,466 
535,419 
425,817 
209,397 
213,171 
95,421 
858,907 
263,890 
613,377 
421,470 
253,297 
260,617 

3,848,618 
863,879 
361,939 
749,753 
339,466 
532,567 
330,533 
188,553 
324,638 
239,178 
442,777 
333,643 
385,732 
429,812 
315,199 


39,252,267 


436,310 
214,765 
297,732 
564,730 
277,955 
578,400 
299,312 

1.961,780 
411,028 
307,433 

1,068,155 
525,916 
433,318 
206,105 
212,986 
101,386 
915,581 
257,606 
604,446 
419,370 
247,890 
255,137 

4,154,042 
877,383 
363,561 
817,617 
337,627 
520,161 
324,090 
182,537 
330,755 
238,656 
438,520 
332,276 
384,736 
433,914 
303,889 


Population  per 

sq.  mile. 

1911. 


39,601,509 


189-5 


Between  the  years  1811  and  1820  the  average  annual  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  was  5  7  per  thousand  of  population  ;  between  1851  and  1860  it 
was  2-4  ;  and  between  1881  and  1885  it  was  1*6.  The  average  number  ol 
births  per  marriage  was  (1881-85)  about  3  ;  in  1891  it  was  2-1.  _ 

In  the  following  table,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  give  m 
brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its  density,  and  its 
average  annual  increase  on  the  present  territory  of  France,  and  are  thus  compar- 
able with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  au<l 
Lorraine. 
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Dates 

Area  ;  sq.  miles 

207,765 

Doiuiciled 
Population 

Inhabitants 
per  sq.  mile 

Annual  Increase 
per  10,009  inhabits. 

ISOl 

27,349,003 

131 



[26,930,756] 

[130] 

— 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 

146 

57 

[20,871,176] 

[144] 

[55 

1841 

— 

34,230,178 

164 

62 

[33,400,864] 

[161] 

[58] 

1861 

212,659 

37,386,313 

176 

37 

[35,844,902] 

[173] 

[36] 

1806 

— 

38,067,064 

178 

40 

[36,495,489] 

[176] 

[36] 

1872 

207,054 

36,102,921 

174 

—96^ 
[-17]! 

1876 

— 

36,905,788 

178 

54 

1881 

— 

37,672,048 

182 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,903 

184 

29 

1891 

— 

38,342,948 

185 

6-5 

1896 

— 

38,517,332 

186 

4-5 

1901 

— 

38.961,945 

188 

— 

1906 

— 

39,252,267 

189 

— 

1911 

— 

39,601,509 

1S9 

— 

1  Decrease. 


In  1906,  the  foreign  nationalities  most  numerously  represented  were 
English,  35,990  ;  Belgians  and  Luxembourgeois,  310,433  ;  German.s,  87,836 
Austiians,   13,001;   Swiss,   68,892;    Italians,  377,638;    Spaniards,   80,914 
Russians,  25,605  ;  others,  46,576  ;  total,  1,046,885.      In  1911  the  total  was 
1,132,696. 

The  active  population  of  1906  was  returned  under  the  following  occupa- 
tions :  Fisheries,  78,000  ;  agriculture  and  forestry,  8,777,053  ;  mines  and 
quarries,  281,027;  manufacturing  industries,  5,979,216;  transport,  &c., 
887,337  ;  commerce,  2,002,681  ;  liberal  professions,  483,179  ;  domestic 
service,  &;c.,  1,012,232;  public  service  (including  the  army),  1,220,154; 
total,  20,720,879,  of  whom  7,693,412  were  of  the  female  sex. 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
Births,  Dcallis,  and  Mm^riages. 


Living 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Surplus  of 

Year 

Marriages 

Living 

Deaths 

Bii-ths 

Still-born 

Births 

over  Deaths 

1906 

306,487 

806,847 

71,466 

780,196 

26,651 

37,326 

1907 

314,061 

772,681 

71,075 

791,752 

-19,071 

36,765 

1908 

315,641 

792,178 

70,413 

744,135 

+  48,043 

37,536 

1909 

307,687 

769,565 

67,505 

754,957 

+  14,608 

36,076 

1910 

307,710 

774,390 

66,978 

702,972 

+  71,418 

36,009 

1911 

307,788 

742,114 

— 

776,983 

-34,869 

33,840 

In  1911  the  average  birth  rate  for  all  France  (living  births)  was  1"87  per 
cent,  of  population.  The  de|)artments  in  which  the  rate  was  highest  were 
Finistere,  2-69  per  100  ;  Pas-de-Calais,  2-62  per  100  ;  Morbihan,  2-56  per  100. 
It  was  lowest  in  Gers,  I  "26;  and  Lot-et-Garonne,  1*34.  The  marriage  rate 
in  1911   wati  1'55  percent.,  and  the  death   rate  1  "96.      In  1910  the  living 
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births   comprised   395,069  mate  aiid  378,721  female  births,    or  1,046  male 
to  1,000  female. 

The  number  of  divorces  was  10,318  in  1907,  11,461  in  1908,  12,770  in 
1909,  12,975  in  1910,  and  13,058  in  1911,  the  number  having  steadily 
increased  since  1900. 

III.  Pkincipal  Town.s. 

The  following  towns,  according  to  the  census  of  1911  have  each  a  total 
population  over  35,000  : — 


Paris    . 
Marseille 
Lyon    . 
Bordeaux 
Lille    . 
Nantes 
Toulouse 
St.  Etienne 
Nice    . 
Le  Havre 
Rouen . 
Roubaix 
Nancy . 
Reims  . 
Toulon 
Amiens 
Limoges 


.2,888,110 

.  550,619 

.  523,796 

.  261,678 

.  217,807 

.  170,535 

.  149,576 

.  148,656 

,  142,940 

.  136,159 

.  124,987 

.  122,723 

.  119,949 

.  115,178 

.  104,582 

.  93,207 

.  92,181 

.  90,540 

.  83,786 

.  82,644 

.  80,437 

80,230 

4,    1906, 


Rennes 
Grenoble 
Dijon 
Tours   . 
Calais  . 
Orleans 
St.  Denis 
Le  Mans 


79.372 
77,438 
76,847 
73,398 
72,322 
72,096 
71,759 
69,361 


Levallois-Perret  68,703 
Clermont-Ferrand 

65,386 
Versailles  .  60,458 
Besan9on  .  57,978 
Boulogne-sur- 

Seine 
St.  Quentin . 
Troyes 
Boulogne -sur- 


Beziers 
Avignon 


57,027 
55,571 
55,486 
Mer 
53,128 
51,042 
49,304 


Brest 
Angers 
Tourcoing     . 
Nimes 
Montpelliei-  . 

On  March 
22,715,011. 

In   1906   the   resident  population  of  the  communes,  and  in   1911   the 
number  of  communes  was  as  follows  : — 


Lorient 
Caen     . 
Clichy 
Bourges 
Neuilly-sur- 

Seine 
Cherbourg 
Montreuil 
Asnieres 
St.  Ouen 
Poitiers 
Perpignan 
Bel  fort 
Dunkerque 
St.  Nazaire 
Angouleme 
Pau       . 
Roanne 
La  Rochelle 
Donai  . 
Rochefort 


49,039 
46,934 
46,676 
45,735 

44,616 
43,731 
43,217 
42,583 
41,904 
41,242 
39,510 
39,371 
38,891 
38,267 
38,211 
37,149 
36,397 
36,371 
36,314 
35,019 


the   urban   population  was  16,537,234,   and  rural 


Number 

Number 

Population 

Communes  with  Population 

1911 

100(j 

1906 

Not  over     500   . 

19,270 

18,716 

5,077,781 

501-     1,000       . 

9,409 

9,716 

6,740,687 

1,001-     2,000       . 

4,845 

5,068 

6,985,251 

2,001-     3,000       . 

1,260 

1,289 

3,130,116 

3,001-     4,000       . 

512 

522 

1,790,267 

4,001-     5,000       . 

276 

268 

1,196,264 

5,001-  10,000       . 

371 

361 

2,469,932 

10,001-  20,000      . 

164 

153 

2,130,576 

20,001-  30,000     ) 

i          57 
)           34 

1,413,795 

30,001-  50,000     r 

134 

1,263,889 

50,001-100,000     ( 

XtJ'± 

)           23 
(           15 

1,583,544 

Over  100, 000    .         .        ) 

36,241 

5,470,143 

Total     . 

36,222 

39,252,245 
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For  fiscal  and  electoral  purposes  the  pojmlatiou  of  each  commune  is 
divided  into  agglomerated,  scattered,  and  separated  {comptie  d  j^C'i't)  ;  the 
first  two  constitute  the  municipal  population,  and  the  third  consists 
of  garrison,  college,  prison,  and  hospital  population.  Different  from  this 
is  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  commune  being 
urban  where  the  agglomerated  population  is  over  2,000,  and  rural  where 
under  2,000. 


Religion. 

No  religion  is  now  recognised  by  the  State. 

Under  the  law  promulgated  on  December  9,  1905,  the  Churches  were 
separated  from  the  State,  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  were  authorised  to  form 
associations  for  public  worshij)  {associations  cuUuclles),  and  the  State,  the 
Departments  and  the  Communes  were  relieved  from  payment  of  salaries.  As 
transitory  measures,  ecclesiastics  over  45  years  of  age  and  of  over  25  years 
of  service  remunerated  by  the  State  were  entitled  to  "a  pension,  and  all  other 
ecclesiastics  were  to  receive  a  grant  during  a  period  of  from  four  to  eight 
years.  All  buildings  actually  used  for  public  worship  and  as  dwellings 
in  that  connection  were  to  be  made  over,  after  an  inventory  Avas  taken,  to 
the  associations  for  public  worship  ;  the  ]>laces  of  worship  for  the  total 
period  of  the  existence  of  these  associations,  the  ecclesiastical  dwellings  for  a 
time. 

The  laM-  of  January  2,  1907,  provides  (among  other  things)  that,  failing 
associations  cuUuelles,  the  buildings  for  public  Avorship,  together  with  their 
furniture,  will  continue  at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and 
the  worshippers  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but,  in  each  case,  there  is 
required  an  administrative  act  drawn  up  by  the  prefet  as  regards  buildings 
belonging  to  the  State  or  the  Departments,  and  by  the  maire  as  regards 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Communes.  Forms  of  the  documents  necessary 
under  the  new  law  have  been  supplied  by  the  Government,  but  the  arrange- 
ment has  not  been  accepted  by  the  clergy,  and  the  religious  difficulty  (April, 
1909)  still  continues. 

The  grants  paid  by  the  State  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  regime  amounted 
to  37,528,800  francs  (1,501,150/.);  those  paid  by  Departments  and  Communes 
to  7,555,042  francs  (302,200/.).  The  question  of  pensions  and  allowances  to 
be  paid  under  the  laAv  of  December  9,  1905,  is  not  settled,  the  clergy  having 
refused  to  submit  to  that  law. 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  67  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France,  not  including  Algeria  or  the  colonies.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed  by  a  General 
Consistory,  while  the  Reformed  Church  is  under  a  Council  of  Administration, 
the  seat  of  which  is  at  Paris. 

The  Associations  law,  passed  July  1,  1901,  requires  religious  communi- 
ties to  be  authorised  by  the  State,  and  no  monastic  association  can  be 
authorised  without  a  special  law  in  each  particular  case.  Before  the  passing 
of  that  law  there  were  910  recognised  associations,  and  753  not  recognised  ; 
the  establishments,  mostly  not  recognised,  numbered  19,514,  and  their  mem- 
bers 159,628  (30,136  men  and  129,492  women).  After  the  passing  of  the 
law,  of  the  753  associations  not  recognised,  305  dissolved  themselves  and 
448  asked  for  authorisation,  Avhich  was  refused  by  the  Chambers  to  the 
majority  of  them. 
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Instruction. 

The  Minister  of  lustructiou,  secoudcd  by  the  Guveruinent  educational 
Inireaus  and  inspectors-general,  directs  public  and  controls  private  schools. 
The  Superior  Council  of  58  members  has  deliberative,  administrative  and 
judiciary  functions,  and  a  Consultative  Committee  advises  respecting  the 
working  of  the  school  system,  bnt  the  inspectors-general  are  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Minister.  For  local  educatioual  administration  France 
is  divided  into  17  circumscriptions,  called  Academies,  each  of  which  has  an 
Academic  Council  whose  members  comprise  a  certain  number  elected  by  the 
professors  or  teachers.  The  Academic  Councils  deal  with  all  grades  of  in- 
struction. Each  is  imder  a  Eector,  and  each  is  provided  with  academy 
inspectors,  one  for  each  department  except  Nord  which  has  two  (one  being 
for  primary  instruction),  and  Seine  which  has  eight  (one  being  director 
of  primary  instruction),  besides  primary  inspectors  of  schools,  usually  one  for 
each  arrondissemcnt,  20  inspectors  (male  or  female)  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine.  Each  department  has  a  council  for  primary  educational  matters, 
the  prefet  being  president,  and  this  body  has  large  powers  with  respect  to  the 
inspection,  management  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  opening  of  free 
schools. 

Since  1878  primary  instruction  has  been  entirely  reorganised  and  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  law  of  August  9,  1879,  rendered  obligatory 
for  each  department  the  maintenance  of  two  primary  normal  schools,  one  for 
school -masters,  the  other  for  school-mistresses  ;  there  are  two  higher  normal 
schools  of  primary  instruction:  one  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  for  professors  for 
normal  schools  for  school-mistresses,  the  other  at  St.  Cloud  for  professors  for 
normal  schools  for  school-masters.  The  law  of  June  16,1881,  made  instruction 
absolutely  free  in  all  primary  public  schools;  that  of  March  28,  1882,  rendered 
it  obligatory  for  all  children  from  6  completed  to  13  years  of  age.  The  law 
of  October  30,  1886,  is  the  organic  law  of  primary  instruction  now  in 
force  ;  it  established  that  teachers  should  be  lay  ;  for  infant  schools  it  sub- 
stituted ecoles  maternelles  instead  of  salles  d'asilc  ;  it  fixed  the  programmes  of 
instruction,  and  established  freedom  of  private  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  authorities.  The  laws  of  July  19,  1889,  and  July  25,  1893, 
March  1  and  Dec,  30,  1903,  and  April  22,  1905,  determined  the  payment  of 
the  teachers,  who  are  nominated  by  the  })refet  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Academy  inspector  under  the  authority  of  the  minister,  and  who  (except  in 
towns  of  more  than  150,000  inhabitants)  are  paid  directly  by  the  State, 
which  itself  receives  the  eight  '  additional  centimes  '  for  primary  instruction, 
formerly  collected  on  behalf  of  the  communes  and  departments. 

The  application  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1901,  as  regards  the  teaching 
congregations,  resulted  in  1902-03  in  the  refusal  of  authorisation  to  the 
congregations  applying  for  it  and  the  closing  of  many  private  establishments, 
A  law  of  July  7,  1904,  decided  on  the  suppression  of  all  congregationist 
teaching  within  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  at  various 
dates  (in  the  figures  of  1876-77  Algeria  is  not  included  ;  it  has  been 
included  since  1887-88)  :— 
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France  and  Algeria. 

Description  of  Schools 

1876-77 

1904-05 

1910-11 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Schools 

Teachers 

Enrolled 
Pupils 

Infant  Schools : 

80,670 

339,434 

15,053 

96,914 

512,145 

9,447 

74,397 

74,698 

2,691 

10 

1,156 

no 

6,859 

16 

1,537 

203 

513,303 

1,765 

90,444 

15,410 

Total       .        ... 

532,077 

670,687 

3,967 

8,615 

620,922 

Primary    and    Higher 
schools : 

Public  '^°y*^'  ^"^  ^^^^^^ 

Pnvate|(..j.j^    . 

2,197,652 

1,625,696 

203,230 

690,357 

2,442,598 

2,070,016 

360,001 

694,815 

45,028 

23,684 

3,413 

9,763 

57,896 1 

62,358  2 

8,316  1 

28,411  2 

.  2,482,957  3 

2,121,638  4 

359,364  3 

690,835  4 

Total      . 

4,716,935 

5,568,030 

82,488 

156,981 

5,654,794 

._ /Public       . 
'^'^y\Private      . 

Cleric F^^^'^    •        •        • 

2,337,193 
311,369 

1,628,289 
440,084 

4,446,693 

710,145 

66,521 

344,671 

68,193 

12,676 

119 

500 

120,041 

34,885 

213 

1,842 

4,592,634 

986,868 

11,961 

63,331 

1  Masterrf. 


-  Mistresses. 


Boys. 


4  Girls. 


The  number  of  ])ii[)ils  enrolled  in  the  .schools,  public  or  private,  is 
greater  than  the  number  attending  them,  since  children  changing  their 
schools  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  enrolled  several  times. 

Since  1903-04  the  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  increased,  and  that 
of  the  pupils  in  private  clerical  schools  decreased  as  much,  the  cause  being, 
of  course,  the  closing  of  cougregationist  schools.  From  1901-02  to 
1906-07  3,107  public  clerical  primary  schools  and  13,327  private  clerical 
schools  were  closed  by  order  of  the  Government,  while  3,840  public  lay  and 
9,015  private  lay  schools  were  opened  to  take  the  place  of  the  schools 
closed.  Many  of  the  clerical  schools  have  been  transformed  into  lay  schools, 
retaining  their  confessional  character.  From  1907-08  to  1908-09  there  was 
an  increase  of  25,876  pupils  in  the  la}^  public  schools,  and  a  diminution  of 
7,810  in  the  clerical  public  schools. 

In  the  infant  schook  the  number  of  pupils  was  753,708  in  1901-02  ; 
and  690,922  in  1910-11  owing  to  the  closing  of  many  clerical  private  infant 
schools. 

The  pupils  of  superior  public  primary  schools  and  of  supplementary  courses 
(which  are  comprised  in  the  total  of  pupils  of  primary  instruction)  were 
(public  and  private  schools)  in  1901-02  68,611  (40,644  boys  and  27,967 
girls),  and  in  1910-11  102,063  (51,659  boys  and  50,404  girls). 

Courses  of  instruction  for  adults  are  conducted  in  the  evening  by 
teachers  in  their  schools,  and  the  number  of  adult  pupils  was  estimated 
in  1910-11  at  51,925,  and  for  1911-12,  52,797.  Besides,  there  are  many 
popular  lectures. 

Besides  the  courses  for  adults  in  the  primary  schools,  there  are  many  courses 
provided  by  private  associations,  subventioned  or  not  by  the  communes. 

Pupils   on  leaving  primary   schools   can  obtain  a  certificate  ;    in  1911 
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194,405  pupils  (103,580  boys  and  90,825  girls)  obtained  the  certificate  of 
primary  instruction,  and  6,185  pupils  (3,553- boys  and  2,632  girls)  that  of 
higher  primary  instruction.  In  1911,  3-0  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  as  compared  with  3-0  per  cent,  in  1910  and  3-2  per 
cent,  in  1909.  In  1906  3  per  cent,  of  the  men  married  and  4  per  cent, 
of  the  women  signed  the  register  with  a  cross. 

In  1911  there  were  granted  5,810  elementary  licences  (brevets  elementaires) 
to  school-masters  and  14,812  to  school-mistresses  ;  1,688  higher  licences  to 
masters,  and  4,496  to  mistresses  (brevets  superieurs)  ;  2,261  certificates  of 
psedagogic  efiiciency  to  masters,  and  3,915  to  mistresses. 

The  number  of  primary  normal  schools  (exclusive  of  Fontenay  and  St. 
Cloud)  is  84  for  school-masters,  and  82  for  school-mistresses  (France  and 
Algeria).  The  number  of  pupil-teachers  in  primary  normal  schools  in  1911-12 
was  4,466  men  and  4,892  women. 

The  cost  of  public  primary  instruction  was  :  in  1877  for  France,  89^ 
million  francs  (over  3i  millions  sterling)  of  which  22  millions  (or  880,000/.) 
from  the  State  ;  in  1897  for  France  and  Algeria,  200  millions  (8  millions 
sterling)  of  which  130  millions  (or  54  millions  sterling)  from  the  State.  In 
1912  the  cost  to  the  State  was  about  216  million  francs,  or  10^  millions 
sterling,  exclusive  of  10  millions  for  the  cost  of  school  building. 

Secondary  Instruction  :  Boys. — Secondary  instruction  is  supplied  by  the 
State  in  the  lycees,  and  by  the  communes  in  the  colleges,  by  associations  and 
by  private  individuals  in  free  establishments.  The  course  of  study  extends 
over  7  years,  4  in  the  first  cycle,  and  3  in  the  second,  with  four  differpnt 
courses  of  study  ;  1,  Latin,  Greek ;  2,  Latin,  sciences  ;  3,  Latin,  living 
languages  ;  4,  sciences,  living  languages. 

Teachers  must  not  belong  to  any  congregation,  must  have  the  diploma 
of  Ucencie,  and  a  diploma  proving  aptitude  in  teaching,  and  free  secondary 
schools  must  be  open  to  State  inspectors. 

The  number  of  public  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  1905,  1910  and  1911  were  as  follows  : — 


! 
Public  Institutions :  i 

1905 

1910 

1911 

France,  and  Algeria    I 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

Lycees 

Communal  colleges .  ! 

110 
228 

i      60,211 
34,954 

Ill 
231 

G0,G1S 
S6,lV3 

112 

232 

1      61,194 
1      36,318 

In  the  lycees  74*2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  received  secondary  instruction, 
26*8  per  cent,  were  in  the  elementary  or  primary  classes.  In  the  colleges 
there  were  13,191  boarders  and  23,127  day-pupils,  the  proportions  were 
59*4  per  cent,  in  the  secondary  classes  properly  so-called,  27*8  per  cent,  in 
the  elementary,  preparatory  and  infant  classes,  and  12-8  per  cent,  in  the 
agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  classes. 


Private 

1S76 

1905 

190S 

Institutions 

No.       j     Pupils 

No. 

196 

345 

" 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

Lay 

Clerical  . 

494              31,249 
309               46,816 

13,813 
46,938 

256 
371 

19,935 
44,623 

From  1869  to  1876  the  number  of  free  lay  establishments  decreased  by 
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163,  that  of  clerical  establishments  increased  by  31.  From  1876  to  1909  the 
number  of  lay  establishments  still  further  decreased,  and  that  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  increased. 

Besides,  there  were  in  1906,  132  small  seminaries  under  the  authority 
of  bishops,  intended  primarily  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  eccle- 
siastical career.  They  contained  13,966  pupils,  but  since  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  they  have  been  changed  into  free  establishments,  and 
are  included  without  distinction  in  the  total  number  of  free  clerical 
institutions. 

Girls. — The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  tlie  institutions  fur 
girjs  :— 


Institutions 


1905 


No. 

Pupils. 

Lycees  (France)     . 

42 

14,777 

Colleges      (France 

and  Algeria)    . 

50 

8,079 

Secondary  cour;?es 

(France  and  Al- 

geria) 

(59 

7,379 

Total     . 

161 

30,831 

1910 

No. 

Pupils 

49 

18,093 

76 

11,592 

57 

5,750 

182 


35,441 


30,291 


In  1910  the  expenditure  of  the  li/cees  for  boys  amounted  to  44 '5  million 
francs ;  that  of  the  lyc6es  for  girls  to  5  millions  ;  nearly  5  millions 
was  devoted  to  scholarshijjs  and  prizes  to  lycees  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
Paris  and  a  number  of  provincial  towns  there  are  courses  of  secondary 
instruction  for  girls,  either  private  or  organised  by  the  communes.  Secondary 
instruction  is  also  given  to  girls  in  a  great  number  of  day  schools  and  board- 
ing schools,  lay  and  cleric.  Many  of  the  clerical  institutions  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys  have  been  transformed  into  lay  institutions. 

Higher  Instruction  is  supplied  by  the  State  in  the  universities  and  in 
special  schools,  and  by  private  individuals  in  the  private  faculties  and 
schools.  The  freedom  of  higher  instruction  was  established  by  the  law  of 
July  12,  1875,  modified  by  that  of  March  18,  1880,  which  reserved  to  the 
State  faculties  the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees.  A  decree  of  December 
28,  1885,  created  a  general  council  of  the  faculties,  and  the  creation  of 
universities,  each  consisting  of  several  faculties,  was  accomplished  in  1897, 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  July  10,  1896. 

The  faculties  are  of  four  kinds  :  14  faculties  of  Law  (Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Toulouse,  and  Algiers,  which  had  (Jan.  15,  1912),  from  7,507  (Paris)  to  351 
(Grenoble)  matriculated  students  ;  8  faculties  of  Medicine  (Paris,  4,360  ; 
Montpellier,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyon,  Toulouse,  Nancy,  329)  ;  16  faculties  of 
Sciences  (Paris,  1,752;  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  100;  Clermont,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Toulouse,  and  Algiers);  16  faculties  of  letters  (at  the  to»vns  last  named) 
having  from  3,011  (Paris)  to  75  students  ;  8  higher  schools  and  mixed 
faculties  ;  15  schools  with  full  functions  and  preparatory  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy,  with  from  691  to  8  students.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  students  by  faculties  or  schools  in  January,  1904, 
1911,  and  1912:— 
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1904 

1911 

1912 

Students   of 

State 

state 

State 

Institutions. 

Institutions. 

Institutions 

Protestant  Theology 

117 



— 

Law 

11,084 

17,292 

17,027 

Medicine       .... 

7,459 

8,282 

8,265 

Sciences         .... 

4,662 

6,096 

6,463 

Letters          .... 

4,069 

6,237 

6,309 

Pharmacy      .... 

3,014 

1,339 

1,358 

Schools     of     Medicine     and 

. 

Pharmacy .... 

— 

1,9441 

1,772  2 

'I'otal  .... 

30,405 

i       41,190 

41,194 

1  1,051  medicine,  293  pharmacy. 


2  1,522  medicine,  250  pliarmacy. 


In  1912  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  public  establishments  was 
41,194,  of  whom  35,625  were  French,  and  5,569  foreigners  ;  3,910  were  women 
(2,114  French,  and  1,796  foreign).  The  numbers  comprise  not  only  matri- 
culated students  (among  whom  are  students  by  correspondence),  but  also 
non -matriculated  students. 

There  are  free  faculties :  at  Paris  (the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  com- 
jirising  the  law  and  advanced  scientiiic  and  literary  studies) ;  Angers 
(theology,  law,  sciences,  letters,  agriculture)  ;  Lille  (theology,  law,  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  sciences,  letters,  social  sciences  and  politics)  ;  Lyon  (theology, 
law,  sciences,  letters),  Marseille  flaw),  Toulouse  (tlie  Catholic  Institute  with 
theological,  literary,  and  scientific  instruction).  There  is,  besides,  in  Paris 
a  large  institution  for  iVee  higher  instruction,  the  Ecole  libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques  (43  courses). 

The  State  faculties  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  of  licentiate,  and  of 
doctor.  Admission  to  degrees  (agregations)  is  by  special  competition, 
which  lead  to  the  title  of  professmr  in  secondary  and  in  higher  instruction. 

The  other  higher  institutions  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  are  the  College  de  France  (founded  by  Francis  I.  iii  1530), 
which  has  50  courses  of  highest  study  bearing  on  various  subjects,^  literature 
and  language,  archaeology,  mathematical,  natural,  mental  and  social  science 
(political  economy,  &c.) ;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  nature  ;  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes 
(history  and  philology,  mathematical  and  physico-chemical  sciences,  and 
the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  religion),  having  its  seat  at  the  Sorbonne 
(18  courses);  the  ]&cole  Normale  Superieure,  which  prepares  teachers  lor 
secondary  instruction,  and  since  1904,  follows  the  curricula  of  the  Sorbonne 
without  special  teachers  of  its  own  ;  the  :^cole  des  Chartes,  which  trains  the 
archivist  paleographers  (8  courses)  ;  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales 
vivantes  (16  courses)  ;  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  devoted  to  art  and  archfeology  ; 
the  ilcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  the  Central 
Meteorological  Bureau  ;  the  Observatoire  of  Paris  ;  and  the  French  Schools 
at  Athens,  Rome,  Cairo  and  Indo-China,  besides  a  school  for  Morocco. 

Outside  Paris  there  are  eight  observatories  (Meudon,  Besancon,  Bordeaux, 
&c. ).     The  observatory  at  Nice  is  dependent  on  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Professional  and  Technical  Instruction.— The  principal  institutions  of 
hi^dier  or  technical  instruction  dependent  on  other  ministries  are  :  the  Con- 
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scrvatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris  (with  20  evening  courses  on  the 
applied  sciences  and  social  economy),  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures, the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  12  higher  schools  of 
commerce  with  about  600  pupils,  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Commerce; 
the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Paris,  the  Veterinary  school  at  Alfort 
a  school  of  forestry  at  Nancy,  national  agricultural  schools  at  Grignon 
Rennes,  Montpellier,  46  practical  schools  of  Agriculture,  &c.,  dependent  on 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ;  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  the  Ecole  Superieure 
de  Guerre,  the  military  school  at  St.  Cyr,  the  Ecole  de  Cavalerie  at  Saumur, 
and  other  schools  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  War  ;  the  Naval  School  at 
Brest  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Marine  ;  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris, 
the  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at  Paris,  with  other  schools  dependent  on 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works ;  the  School  of  Mines  at  St.  Etienne,  and 
the  Schools  of  Miners  at  Alais  and  Douai ;  the  Ecole  Coloniale  at  Paris, 
dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et 
de  Declamation  depend  on  the  department  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  National  schools  of  fine  arts,  and  schools  of  music,  and 
also  several  municipal  schools  as  well  as  free  subventioned  schools,  etc. 

Technical  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade  (dependent  on  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce)  are  very  numerous,  comprising  six  national  sclmols  of  arts 
and  trades  (Aix,  Angers,  Chalons,  Cluny,  Lille,  Paris),  two  schools  of  horo- 
logy, four  national  professional  schools,  33  practical  schools  of  commerce 
and  industry  (of  which  seven  are  for  girls),  20  practical  schools  of  industry  ; 
there  are  also  35  schools  of  industries,  with  5,550  pupils  ;  13  municipal 
professional  schools  in  Paris,  with  1,385  pupils,  and  about  370  private 
schools,  with  92,000  pupils. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  lowest  jurisdiction  in  France  are  those  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace  [jitges  dc  paix,  one  in  each  canton)  who  try  small  civil  cases  and  act 
also  as  judges  of  Police  Courts,  where  all  petty  offences  {contraventions) 
are  disposed  of.  The  Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon  all  graver  offences 
[cUlits),  including  cases  involving  imprisonment  up  to  5  years.  They  have 
no  jury,  and  consist  of  3  judges  belonging  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  first 
instance.  In  all  cases  of  a  cUlit  or  a  crime  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  made 
in  secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate  {juge  d" instruction),  who  may  either 
dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial  before  a  court  where  a  public  prosecutor 
(Prociireur)  endeavours  to  prove  the  charge.  The  Court  of  Assizes  is  assisted 
by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority  on  the  fact  with  respect  to 
offences  amounting  to  crimes.  The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of 
Appeal,  composed  each  of  one  President  and  a  variable  number  of  members, 
for  all  criminal  cases  which  have  been  tried  without  a  jury  ;  and  one  Court 
of  Cassation  which  sits  at  Paris,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury,  so  far 
as  regards  matters  of  law. 

For  civil  cases,  wherein  the  amount  in  dispute  is  between  200  and  1,500 
francs,  there  is,  in  each  arrondissement,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  ;  above 
these  are  the  Appeal  Courts  and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  For  commercial 
cases  there  are,  in  226  towns.  Tribunals  of  Commerce  and  Councils  of  experts 
(prud'hommes).  In  the  towns  are  police  courts.  Throughout  France  there 
were  2,890  justices  of  the  peace  in  1908,  22  being  in  Paris. 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.     They  can 
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be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  tho  Court  of  Cassation  constituted  as  the 
Conseil  Superieur  of  the  magistracy. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  1909 
appeared  as  follows: — Gendarmes,  21,167;  commissaires  de  police,  914; 
agents  de  police,  17,741;  gardes  champetres,  31,864;  private  sworn  gardes, 
45,401;  forest  gardes,    7,430;   fishery  police,    2,409;   railway  police,    275. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted  (exclusive 
of  convicts  under  16  and  certain  others)  before  the  various  courts  in  five 
years : — 


Year                        Assize  Courts 

Correctional  Tribunals 

Police  Courts 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

2,285 
2,107 
2,351 
2,379 
1,975 

196,346 
188,906 
202,572 
206,325 
198,837 

434,928 
403,173 
491,021 
505,733 
512,825 

The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (3,276 
chamhrcs  de  silreti  and  70  depdts  de  silrete  in  1910).  Next  come  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  maisons  d^ arret,  de  justice  and  de  correction,  where  both 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  or  going  to 
be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  1 5  for  boys  and  9  for 
girls,  10  for  boys  and  4  for  girls  being  public,  and  5  for  boys  and  5  for  girls 
being  private.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisons  deforce  et  de  correction),  where 
all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment  are  kept, 
provided  with  large  industrial  esta1)lishmeuts  for  the  work  of  prisoners,  are 
9  for  men  and  2  for  women. 

All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  'reclusion ' 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  recidivistes)  ;  the  dep6t  de 
formats  of  St.  Martin-de-Re  is  a  dtpot  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 
Of  785  prisoners  detained  in  this  depdt  in  1910,  746  were  sent  to  Guiana 
(430  to  hard  labour  and  316  to  relegation). 

Pauperism  and  Relief  of  Old  Age. 

In  France  the  poor  are  assisted  partly  through  public  '  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance '  and  partly  by  private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly 
under  the  care  of  the  communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of 
which  contribute,  and  ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The 
funds  of  the  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisauce  '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments, 
partly  from  communal  contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private 
charity.  In  1910  16,623  bureaux  expended  47,564,536  francs  and  assisted 
1,182,360  persons  excluding  100,322  persons  in  Paris.  Public  assistance  is 
rendered  to  poor  or  destitute  children.  At  the  end  of  1910  the  institutions 
for  this  purpose  contained  226,204  children  ;  the  expenditure  during  the 
year  amounted  to  4,061,000  francs.  In  1910  the  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
infirm,  aged,  or  infants,  numbered  1,878;  they  contained  191,761  beds, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  62,897  patients,  besides  72,735  aged  and 
infirm  inmates  ;  their  expenditure  for  1910  amounted  to  188,318,000  francs. 
In  the  same  year  900,334  persons  received  gratuitous  medical  assistance  at 
home  and  141,621  in  hospitals,  the  expenditure  for  such  purposes  amounting 
to  24,794,436  francs.  At  the  end  of  1910  the  asylums  for  imbeciles 
national,  departmental,  and  private,  had  75,606  patients. 
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An  Act  was  passed  in  1905  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor,  the  infirm, 
and  the  permanently  incurable,  age  limit,  70  ;  but  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Act,  April  5,  1910  this  was  reduced  to  65.  It  provided  that  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  should  be  borne  by  the  communes,  the  departments,  and  the  State. 
The  number  of  persons  registered  for  relief  at  their  homes,  has  risen  from 
515,430  on  December  31,  1908,  to  607,501  on  December  31,  1911.  The 
cost  to  the  State  alone  for  1910  was  48,000,000  francs  ;  for  1911,  50,000,000 
francs  ;  and  for  1912  (voted)  51,200,000  francs.  In  addition,  contributions 
of  the  departments  and  communes  totalled  43,800,000  francs  in  1909,  and 
45,700,000  francs  in  1910,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  increased 
expencliture  under  this  law  is  in  part  balanced  by  the  diminished  activities 
of  the  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  in  assisting  invalids  under  60  years  of 
age.  The  Old-Age  Pensions  Law  of  April  5,  1910,  as  amended  on  February 
27,  1912,  provides  for  all  wage-earners  old-age  pensions  towards  which 
both  employers  and  workers  contribute.  Contributions  are  to  be  paid  up 
to  the  60th  year  of  the  worker's  life,  and  the  pension  then  will  be  100 
francs.  This  sum  will  be  increased  by  one-tenth  for  every  insured  worker 
who  has  brought  up  3  children  of  the  age  of  16.  On  October  1,  1912, 
7,698,856  persons  were  registered  under  the  scheme. 


Finance. 

I.  State  Finance. 

The  following  tables  show  the  budget  estimates  of  the   revenue   and 
expenditure  proposed  for  1913  as  compared  with  those  voted  for  1912  : — 


Sources  of  revenue 


Direct  contributions         .... 
Taxes  assimilated  to  direct  contributions 


Total,  direct  and  assimilated 


Registration      .... 
Stamps       .... 
Tax  on  bourse  operations 
Tax  on  inco>ne  from  personalty 

Customs 

Indirect  contributions 

Sugar 


Total,  Indirect 


Tobacco  monopoly    . 
Matches,  gunpowder 
Posts,  telegraphs,  telephones 
Various  (mint,  railways,  (fee.) 


Total  monopolies 


Domains  and  forests 

Various  receipts        .... 

Exceptional  receipts  (including  loans) 

Receipts  d'ordre 

Revenue  collected  in  Algeria  . 

Total  sundries 

Total  budget 


1912 


Francs 
553,112,301 
52,137,864 


605,250,225 


762,171,100 
240,576,300 
14,924,700 
111,856,000 
590,359,000 
644,484,900 
167,374,200 


2,531,746,200 


505,064,400 
62,904,200 

373,107,700 
12,149,485 


953,225,785 


08,218,850 

69,441,485 

153,000,000 

114,967,021 

2,460,900 


408,108,256 


4,498,330,466 
(179,933,218?.) 


1913 


Francs 

561,929,768 
54,243,262 


616,173,030 


777,608,000 
274,183,500 
17,464,500 
119,599,000 
024,135,000 
678,988,400 
185,577,600 


2,677,556,000 


508,669,200 

64,419,100 

393,925,100 

7,950,447 


974,963,847 


68,105,990 

68,178,933 

161,000,000 

96,550,680 

2,580,530 


396,416,083 


4,665,108,960 
0  86,604,358/.) 
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Branches  of  expenditure 


Finance: — Public  debt 

President    Chamber,  Senate 
Finances     . 
Justice 

Foreign  Affairs  . 
Interior 

War     .... 
Marine 
Instruction. 
Fine  Arts  . 

Commerce  and  Industry 
Labour,  &c. 
Posts  and  Telegraplis 
Colonies 
Agriculture 
Public  Works    . 


Total 


1912 

Francs 

1,286,084,002 

19,972,948 

346,488,073 

57,831,407 

19,811,825 

141,431,043 

920,498,638 

423,278,924 

297,742,024 

21,214,683 

53,856,627 

98,160,048 

342,331,406 

103,399,329 

54,190,262 

311.672,400 


4,497,963,139 
(179,818,525r) 


1913 


Francs 

1,290,418,422 

19,973,488 

356,555,368 

59,354,357 

19,951,325 

141,639,526 

957,157,901 

461,288,219 

304,404,834 

21,346,625 

54,081,457 

118,406.838 

350,735,567 

104,964,905 

56,652,078 

347,709,470 


4,664,640,380 
(186,585,6151.) 


The  following  figures  do  not  include  the  huclgei  sur  7'csources  sp^cicdes, 
and  represent  the  actual  verified  revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure 
for  10  years  : — 


Years 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1902 

3,582,492,120 

3,699,327,593 

— 

116,835,473 

1903 

3,667,558,780 

3,597,228,320 

70,330,460 

— 

1904 

3,739,049,691 

3,638,527,481 

100,522,210 

— 

1905 

3,766,346,808 

3,706,835,853 

59,507,955 

— 

1906 

3,837,000,187 

3,852,009,439 

— 

15,009,252 

1907 

3,968,367,131 

3,880,240,263 

88,126,868 

1908 

3,966,405,128 

4,020,549,697 

— 

54,144,569 

1909 

4,140,912,961 

4,186,090,463 

— 

45,177,502 

1910 

4,273,890,789 

4,321,918,609 

— 

48,027,820 

1911 

4,689,045,845 

4,547,915,740 

— 

141,130,105 

The  accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  oflEicials  are 
examined  by  a  special  administrative  tribunal  {Hour  des  Comptes),  instituted 
in  1807. 

The  French  National  debt  has  grown  from  28  "5  millions  sterling  in  1800 
to  50-9  millions  in  1815,  236-5  millions  in  1848,  498  millions  in  1871, 
1,302  millions  in  1912,  (32,557,899,787  francs)  and  the  interest  from  1-5 
millions  in  1800  to  51*4  millions  in  1912, 

On  January  1,  1911,  the  capital  of  the  debt  of  France  stood  provisionally 
as  follows : — 

Capital 

Francs 
Ministry  of  Finance : — 

Rentes,  3  per  cent.,  not  redeemable       ....  21,922,217,434 

Rentes,  3  per  cent.,  redeemable  by  annuities        .        .  3,438,174,000 

Treasury  debt 491,300,000 

•Annuities  to  railways 1,180,254,589 

Roads  and  school  buildings 24,619,035 

Short-dated  Treasury  bills 221,220,000 
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Repurchase  of  canal  concessions 3,SS7,000 

Annuity  for  redemption  of  Rentes  of  1901     .        .  251,535,420 

Annuity  „  „  July,  1000    .         .  4,807,334 

Total 27,538,075,802 

Ministry  of  Instruction : 

Debt  for  school  buildings— 

For  higher  instruction 1,399,854 

For  secondary  instruction 3,920,977 

For  primary  instruction 8,736,154 

Total 14,056,985 

Ministry  of  Public  Works,  &c.  :— 

Annuities  to  railways 947,845,000 

Purchase  annuity  of  Western  Railway  Company  .        .  2,661,500,000 

Social  Insurance 523,600 

Total  general  debt  .                ...     31,162,001,387 
Floating  debt  (April  1,  1912)  1,395,898,400 

Grand  total 32,557,899,787 

(1,302,315,991/.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under  the 
various  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  tlie  budget  estimates  for  1918  : — 

Francs 

Consolidated  debt 656,389,270 

Redeemable  debt:  interest  and  amortisation        .        .         307,552,927 
Annuities 326,476,219 

Total  1,290,418.422 

(51,616,736?.) 

The  general  debt  amounts  to  1,257,287, 023Z.  sterling,  and  its  charge 
to  38,642,225Z.,  or  the  capital  is  about  32Z.  per  head,  and  the  charge  about 
195.  8d.  per  head  of  population. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

For  1908  the  revenue  of  the  departments  of  France,  excluding  a  balance 
of  126,610,612  francs,  from  1907,  amounted  to  516,096,408  francs 
(20,643,856Z.),  and  the  expenditure  to  507,728,667  francs  (20,309,146^.). 
The  departmental  debt  stood  at  914,873,064  francs  (36,594, 922Z.).  For  1911 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  communes  amounted  to  1,000,414,614  francs 
(including  80,929,325  francs  for  Paris)  and  expenditure  to  965,518,896  francs 
(including  380,929,325  for  Paris),  while  the  debt  on  December  31,  1910, 
amounted  to  4,254,290,902  francs  (including  2,501,548,434  francs,  the  debt 
of  Paris).  For  the  year  1912,  the  revenue  of  the  City  of  Paris  was  estimated 
at  447,879,992  francs  (17,915,199^.),  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same  amount. 

The  capitalised  value  of  private  i)i'operty  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  greatly  to  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  estimates  by  M.  de  Foville  put  the  aggregate  private  fortunes  at : 
land,  3,000,000,000?.  ;  buildings,  2,000,000,000Z.  ;  specie,  200,000,000?.  ; 
convertible  securities,  2,800,000,000Z.  ;  agricultural  implements  and  live 
stock,  400,000,000?.  ;  other  personal  property,  680,000,000?.  ;  total  private 
wealth,  8,080,000,000.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  yearly 
income  of  the  nation  reaches  about  1,000,000,000?.,  of  which  three-fifths  is 
the  product  of  personal  labour.  M.  Yves  Guyot  from  fiscal  data  (which  he 
shows  provide  an  insufficient  basis  for  a  trustworthy  estimate)  suggests  that 
the  private  wealth  of  France  (movable  and  immovable)  is  under  9,520 
millions  sterling,  and  the  revenue  therefrom  (exclusive  of  income  from 
agricultural  profits  and  personal  work)  about  320  millions  sterling. 
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The  results  of  tlie  decennial  valuation  of  buildiugs  in  France  show  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  there  were,  outside  of  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments, &c.,  9,475,786  houses  and  137,676  -workshops  and  factories  in  the 
Republic. 

The  rental  value  of  these  9,613,462  structures  is  given  in  the  returns  as 
3,672,142,128  francs.  The  rental  value  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
which  includes  Paris,  is  1,206,851,213  francs,  practically  one -third  of  the 
total  rental  value  of  the  whole  of  France. 

The  real  value  of  all  structures  m  the  Republic,  exclusive  of  public 
buildings,  monuments,  &c.,  is  given  as  64,798.641,000  francs. 

Defence. 

I.  Land  Defences. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1,760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic  and  456 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  extends  over  1,575  miles,  of 
which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  fortified  places  are  specially  administered  by  a  '  service  des  forti- 
fications.' Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  centre  of  defence,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastions,  17  old  forts,  and  38  new  advance  forts 
or  batteries,  the  whole  forming  two  entrenched  camps  at  St.  Denis  and 
Versailles. 

The  strong  places  of  first  class,  each  of  them  with  numerous  forts, 
are  : — On  the  German  frontier,  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal,  Belfort,  forming 
an  advanced  line  ;  Maubeuge,  La  Fere,  Reims,  Langres,  Dijon,  Besancon, 
in  a  second  line.  On  the  Italian  frontier,  Briancon  and  Grenoble  are 
the  chief  places,   with   Lyon  in  the  rear.      There   are  also  a  few  isolated 

*  forts  d'arrets '  near  Nancy,  Luneville,  Remisemont,  Nice,  &c.  On 
the  coast  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Lorient,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg  are  naval 
harbours  surrounded  by  forts.  In  recent  years,  most  second  class  and 
third  class  fortresses  have  been  dismantled  or  at  least  '  declass^s. ' 

II.  Army. 

The  French  Army  consists  of  the  national  army,  styled  the  '  Metropolitan  ' 
Army,  and  the  Colonial  Army.  Both  are  under  the  War  Minister,  but  the 
estimates  for  colonial  troops  abroad  are  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonies.  The  considerable  forces  maintained  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  however,  are  all  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Army,  and  their  cost  is  included  in  the  War  Minister's  budget. 

Militaiy  service  in  France  is  compulsory,  and  it  is  universal  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  no  exemptions  being  allowed  except  for  physical  disability. 
Liability  to  service  extends  from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  45,  but  reservists 
do  not  join  till  they  are  21,  or  nearly  so.  According  to  the  law  promulgated 
on  the  21st  March,  1905,  the  term  of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  line,  or 

*  active '  army,  is  now  2  years,  as  in  Germany.  The  soldier  then  belongs  to 
the  reserve  for  11  years  ;  after  which  he  passes  to  the  territorial  army  for  6 
years  ;  finally  completing  his  service  with  6  years  in  the  territorial  reserve. 
Men  of  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  are  called  up  for  training  and 
manoeuvres  twice  in  their  period  of  reserve  service,  for  4  weeks  on  each 
occasion.  The  men  of  the  territorial  army  have  only  1  training  of  2  weeks, 
and  those  of  the  territorial  reserve  no  periodical  training. 

There  are  no  "one  year  volunteers"  in  France,  but  voluntary  engage- 
ments for  3,  4,  or  5  years  are  encouraged,  especially  for  the  colonial  army. 
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Owing  to  the  length  of  the  reserve  service,  also  to  a  number  of  the 
men  being  released  after  only  one  year  in  the  ranks,  the  number  of 
reservists  per  battalion  is  very  large  (2,000  or  more.)  On  mobilisation, 
therefore,  the  reserve  not  only  brings  its  unit  to  war  strength,  but  every 
battalion  and  regiment  forms  a  corresponding  reserve  unit,  and  there  is 
still  a  certain  surplus  left  for  the  depot. 

Two  infantry  regiments  make  a  brigade  (usually  6,  but  sometimes  7  or  8, 
battalions) ;  2  brigades  a  division  ;  and  2  divisions  an  army  corps.  French 
batteries  have  only  4  guns  each.  Each  division  has  a  field  artillery  regiment 
of  9  batteries  (36  guns),  while  the  corps  artillery  consists  of  9  field  and 
3  howitzer  batteries :  altogether  30  batteries  to  the  corps.  In  addition 
there  are  6  '  reinforcing  batteries '  to  each  corps,  which  only  exist  as  a 
cadre  till  mobilisation  ;  if  they  can  be  placed  rapidly  on  their  war  footing  it 
gives  a  total  of  144  guns  to  the  corps.  To  an  army  corps  in  the  field  are 
also  attached  a  cavalry  brigade  of  2  regiments,  1  chasseur  battalion,  some 
companies  of  engineers,  &c.  There  are  also  42  heavy  batteries,  of  2  guns 
each,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  army  corps. 

A  cavalry  division  is  nominally  composed  of  3  brigades  of  2  regiments  each, 
with  a  division  of  horse  artillery  of  2  batteries,  in  all  24  squadrons,  and  12 
guns.  There  are  8  permanent  cavalry  divisions,  and  2  more  will  be  formed 
on  mobilisation.  Those  now  in  existance  are  mostly  stationed  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  but  half  of  them  have  only  4  regiments. 

The  mobilised  strength  of  a  normal  army  corps  would  be  nearly  33,000 
combatants.  The  strength  of  a  cavalry  division  of  6  regiments  would  be 
about  4,700  combatants. 

The  French  army  is  localised,  and  territorialised.  There  are  20  army 
corps  'regions'  including  Algeria  fthe  19th)  ;  the  division  in  occupation  of 
Tanis  is  furnished  by  Algerian  troops.  Each  region,  Algeria  excepted, 
furnishes  a  complete  army  corps  ;  also  a  variable  number  of  units  of  cavalry, 
garrison  artillery,  &c.  Each  of  the  8  infantry  regiments  of  an  army  corps  is 
recruited  from  its  regimental  district ;  but  there  is  also  an  additional  regi- 
ment (the  '  regional '  regiment)  which  is  recruited,  like  the  chasseur  battalions, 
the  cavalry,  &c.,  from  the  region  at  large.  The  regional  regiments,  and  also 
the  chasseur  battalions,  are  usually  stationed  out  of  their  own  regions, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  frontier.  The  6th  army  corps  (Chalons) 
and  the  7th  (Besancon)  are  by  this  means  augmented  to  3  divisions, 
and  there  is  a  brigade  of  3  regional  regiments  and  2  chasseur  battalions 
at  Lyons.  This  is  the  general  arrangement :  there  are  certain  variations 
which  need  not  bo  detailed.  Information  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
troops  in  N.  Africa  is  given  under  Algeria. 

The  Reserve  Troops  form  divisions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  first  line. 
Therefore  usually  two  in  each  region.  There  are  in  all  36  reserve  divisions 
of  approximately  the  same  composition  and  strength,  on  mobilisation,  as  the 
first  line  divisions.  The  reserve  formations  of  the  regional  regiments,  of 
the  foot  artillery,  and  of  the  engineers,  are  available  for  garrisoning  the 
fortresses. 

The  Territorial  Armtj  similarly  consists  of  36  divisions,  and  garrison 
troops.  The  Algerian  troops  have  their  own  reserve  formations,  and  also 
territorial  reserve  cadres  for  10  l)attalions  of  Zouaves,  6  squadrons  of 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  9  field  batteries,  &c. 

The  surplus  men  of  the  reserve  and  territorial  army  M'ould  be  called  to 
the  dep6ts,  as  required,  after  mobilisation  has  taken  place,  and  would 
be  drafted  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

The  military  Cxistoms  Corps  of  38  battalions,  and  a  large  number 
of  Chasseurs   Forestiers  are  recruited  from    men    who    have    been    passed 
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iuto  the  territorial  army.  They  could  be  employed  as  garrison  troops,  if 
necessary. 

The  Gendamncric  is  a  force  of  military  police,  recruited  from  the  army, 
but  performing  civil  duties  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  a  legion  in  each  army 
corps  region,  and  some  regions  have  more  than  one  legion.  The  total 
strength  is  about  21,700  men,  of  whom  about  half  are  mounted.  It  is 
proposed  to  create  a  mobile  gendarmerie,  to  deal  with  strikes  and  riots,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  calling  out  troops  on  such  occasions. 

The  Garde  Repuhlicaine  is  also  a  police  force,  and  performs  duties 
in  Paris  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  gendarmerie  in  the  departments. 
Its  strength  is  nearly  3,000,  of  whom  about  800  are  mounted. 

The  Colonial  Army  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Metropolitan,  and 
consists  partly  of  white  troops  and  partly  of  native  troops.  The  colonial 
troops  are  recruited,  for  the  most  part,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  or  by 
voluntary  transfers  from  the  Metropolitan  Army,  but  compulsion  can  be 
used  for  native  corps  in  West  Africa  if  sufficient  volunteers  do  not  come 
forward.  The  colonial  troops  at  home  consist  of  12  regiments  of  infantry, 
each  of  3  battalions,  and  3  regiments  of  artillery,  each  of  12  batteries  (6  field 
and  6  garrison).     These  are  all  ijcrmanently  stationed  in  France  in  peace  time. 

The  troops  in  the  Colonies  according  to  the  Budget  estimate  for  1912 
consist  of  3  battalions  of  the  Foreign  Legion  (in  Indo-China),^  13  battalions 
and  4  companies  of  colonial  infantry,  32  batteries  of  artillery  (field, 
mountain,  and  garrison),  1  squadron  of  native  cavalry,  3  companies  of 
native  sappers,  and  49  battalions  of  native  infantry  (12  Senegal  Tirailleurs, 
3  squadrons  Confins  Sahariens,  12  Tonkin ese,  9  Malagasy,  and  4  Annamite 
Tirailleurs,  3  battalions  of  West  African  natives,  and  6  battalions  in  French 
Congo).  The  batteries  of  artillery  are  of  ''inixed'  type,  half  to  two- thirds  of 
the  rank  and  file  being  natives.  In  the  native  corps  the  officers,  and  most 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  are  French. 

The  following  table  shows  in  round  numbers  the  distribution  of  both 
Metropolitan  and  Colonial  troops  between  (1)  France,  (2)  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
and  (3)  the  French  colonies  (excluding  administrative  corps). 


Metropolitan  Army 

Colonial  Army 

Total 

Europeans 

543,0002 
45,000 

Natives 
80,000 

Europeans 

Natives 

Krance  

Algeria  and  Tuiii.s 

French  Colonies    .... 

■28,000 
19,000 

40,000 

571,000 
75,000 
59,000 

Total     ... 

58.S,0002 

30,000 

47,000      1  40,000 

705,000 

018,0002 

87'000 

The  total  number  of  troops  maintained  by  France  in  oversea  garrisons  is 
about  134,000,  of  whom  75,000  are  Europeans. 

The  field  artny  of  France  may  be  reckoned  at  19  army  corps  (two  of  3 
divisions),  the  Lyons  brigade  of  14  battalions,  and  10  cavalry  divisions.  Total 
about  740,000  combatants.  There  are  also  36  complete  divisions  of  reserve 
troops  and  some  reserve  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  490,000  men.  Total 
strength  about  .1,230,000  combatants.  It  is,  of  course,  uncertain  how  the 
reserve  divisions  may  be  employed,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  all  the  two- 
division  army  corps  would  be  raised  to   three-divisional  strength  by  the 

1  The  Foreign  Legion  consists  of  2  regiments,  each  of  4  battalions.     Tlie  hea<lqiiaricrs 
of  both  regiments  are  in  Algeria  {q.v.). 

2  Including  24,800  men  of  the  gendarmerie  and  of  the  garde  repuhlicaine. 
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incorporation  of  reserve  divisions.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  a  war 
requiring  France  to  put  forward  lier  whole  strengtli,  two  additional  army 
corps,  each  of  two  divisions,  couhl  be  jirovided  by  the  Algerian  troops  and 
the  troops  of  the  Colonial  Army  in  France.  These  corps,  with  an  Algerian 
cavahy  division,  would  add  about  70,000  men,  making  a  grand  total  of  about 
1,300,000  combatants. 

The  depots  of  the  fiehl  army,  when  augmented  by  the  surplus  men  of  the 
reserve  and  territorial  army  who  would  be  first  called  up  (all  fully  trained 
soldiers),  would  amount,  it  is  said,  to  about  626,000  men  ;  besides  which, 
600,000  to  700,000  additional  men  are  supposed  to  be  available  to  make  good 
losses  in  the  field. 

The  organised  territorial  troops  are  said  to  muster  596,000  men.  The 
military  customs  corps,  numbering  about  40,000,  and  the  Chasseurs  Forestiers, 
about  10,000,  would  also  be  available  for  local  defence. 

The  administration  of  the  French  army  consists  of  a  general  staff  and  a 
number  of  departments,  all  under  the  War  Minister.  In  the  consideration 
of  general  questions  the  War  Minister  is  assisted  by  a  council,  called  the 
Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre,  consisting  of  himself  as  president,  and  12 
generals  of  rank,  including  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (the  Generalissimo  of 
the  Army  in  case  of  war)  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army, 

The  following  table  shows  the  peace  establishments  of  the  Metro])olitan 
Army  and  of  the  Colonial  Army  in  France  according  to  the  budget  estimate 
for  1913. 


— 

France 

Algejia 

Tunis 

Total 

staffs  and  Services,  &c.     . 
Jlilitary  Schools        .... 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Train 

Administrative  (lorjjs 
Gendarmerie  and  garde  republicaiiie 
Saharan  Companies   .... 

7,274 

2,828 

312,429 

64,061 

92,237 

16,564 

8,020 

14,550 

24,847 

1,226 

36,546 
7,466 
3,532 
1,302 
1,859 
3,750 

1,005 

202 

12,373 
1,842 
1,802 
469 
01.", 
700 
143 

.s,702 

2,828 

301,348 

73,369 

97,571 

18,335 

10,492 

19,000 

24,990 

1,005 

Total  Metropolitan  Army  . 
Colonial  Troops  in  France 

542,810 
27,944 

50,686 

18,204; 

617,700 
27,944 

Total       

570,754 

56,08() 

18,204 

045,644 

The  military  budget  of  France  for  1913  shows  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
812,819,193  francs  (32,512,767/.),  for  the  Metropolitau  Army,  43,287,334 
francs  (1,731,493^.)  for  the  Colonial  troops  in  France,  101,051,374  francs 
(4.042,054^.)  for  armament,  works  and  buildings,  and  stores.  Total 
957,157,901  francs  (38,286,316/.).  The  military  expenditure  charged  in 
the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  for  1913  amounts  to  87,133,766 
francs  (3,485,350/.). 

The  arm  of  the  French  infantry  is  the  Lebel  magazine  rifle  :  calibre  '315. 
The  cavalry  carry  the  Lebel  carbine.  The  present  French  field  gun  is  the 
7*5  cm.  (2 '95  in.)  Q.F.,  shielded,  gun,  model '97.  The  howitzer  batteries  are 
armed  with  12  cm.  (4  in.),  or  15'5  cm.  (6'2  in.)  pieces. 

Navy. 

The  Navy  Estimates  for  1913  amount -to  461,288,219  francs  (18,451,528/.), 
in  1912,  423,278,924  francs  (16,931,157/.). 

The  French  navy  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Chief  of  the  Stafi'.    The  functions  of  the  last-named  officer, 
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who  is  a  vice-admiralj  were  enlarged  in  1898.  Under  tlie  Minister  he  has 
charge  of  all  the  work  of  the  department  having  reference  to  the  building, 
maintenance,  commissioning,  and  mobilization  of  the  fleet,  and  particularly 
of  all  that  concerns  preparations  for  war.  He  is  chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet, 
while  the  Civil  Cabinet,  devoted  to  administrative  work,  is  directly  under 
the  Minister.  There  are  two  sub-chiefs  of  the  staff",  of  whom  one  is  in  charge 
of  various  sections,  and  the  other  of  the  work  of  the  Military  Cabinet. 
The  central  administration  also  embraces  the  directorates  of  personnel, 
materiel,  and  artillery,  the  inspectorate  of  works,  the  finance  depart- 
ment, the  services  of  submarine  defences,  hydrography,  and  other  special 
branches.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
committee  of  inspectors-general,  with  a  series  of  particular  inspectorates,  the 
council  of  works,  and  a  number  of  special  and  permanent  technical  and  pro- 
fessional committees.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  French  coasts  are 
divided  into  five  maritime  arrondissements,  having  their  headquarters  at  the 
naval  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  at  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  important  shipbuilding  establishments.  At  the 
head  of  each  arrondissement  is  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title  of  Maritime 
Prefect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  port  administration  and  the  coast  defences, 
mobile  and  fixed.  The  chief  torpedo-stations  are  Dunkirk,  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
Lorient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Corsica,  Bizerta,  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Bona,  The 
naval  forces  afloat  are  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the  northern  squadron 
in  the  Channel,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East, 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  there  are  ships  on  local  stations. 
In  1898  the  principal  squadrons  were  reorganised,  the  most  modern  battle- 
ships being  collected  in  the  Mediterranean,  Avhile  the  older  battleships  were 
sent  into  the  Channel  with  the  recent  coast  defence  ships. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  By  the  channel  of  the  '  Inscription  Maritime, '  which  was 
introduced  by  Colbert,  and  on  the  lists  of  which  are  the  names  of  all  male 
individuals  of  the  '  maritime  population  ' — that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted 
to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of  age — France  is  provided 
with  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  ot  whom  about  25,500  are  serving  wdth  the 
fleet.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  for  the  '  Inscrits '  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and 
leave  of  absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army 
may  select  instead  the  naval  service,  if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if 
not  enrolled  in  the  '  Inscription  Maritime,'  The  *  Inscription  '  will  furnish 
at  least  50,000  men  more  than  the  navy  would  require  upon  mobilization. 

A  summary  of  French  ships  is  as  follows  : — 

Complete  at  eud  of 


'  Dreadnoughts  '  ... 

Pre-Dreadnought  battleships  i   . 

,,  armoured  cruisers 

Protected  cniisei's      ... 
Torpedo  gunboats,  etc 
Destroyers  .  .        .        .        , 

Torpedo  boats     .... 
Submarines 


1912 

1913 

0 

4 

23 

22 

20 

]9(?) 

12 

12 

7 

7 

77 

8y 

187 

? 

78 

89    1 

1914 


22(?) 
19(?) 

•7 


1  Six  of  these,  the  Danton  class,  are  '  Semi-Dreadnoughts.'    Three  are  '  coast  defenders.' 
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The  tables  which  follow  of  the  French  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  like  the  similar  tables  for  the  British 
navy.  The  ships  named  in  italics  will  not  be  ready  for  sea  by  end  of 
the  present  year. 

Battle  Fleet. 


u 

s 

•a 

§ 

s 

n 

7i 

bO 

m 

a 

p< 

Name 


Armour 

^-s 

P(2 

ai  S 

OT 

Q 

-4J 

c 

fp 

O 

Armament 


u 

o 

'^  2 

rrt     CO 

<o  ^ 

ft-O 

Sp* 

^'^ 

-§£ 

h-H    O 

Max. 

speed 


l'J12 
l'J13 


(Bretagne 
I  Lorraine 
\Provence 
\VI1I  . 
MX       . 


(France 
[Paris  , 


1911 


1890 

to 

1902 

1893 

1898 
1901- 
1905 
1901 
to 
1905 


1906 


1890     Jaureguiberry 

/Charles  Martel 

(Carnot 

iMassena 

iBouvet 

/"Charlemagne 

\  Saint  Louis 

VGaulois 

Suffren 
/Republique 
\Patrie 
/  Democratie 
JVerite 
^Justice 

/Diderot      . 

Danton 

Condorcet . 
\Vergniaud  . 

Voltaire 
\Mirabeau    . 


1SS9 
1897 


/Bouvines 
(Trehouart 

Henri  IV. 


Super- Dreadnoughts. 


[23,550 


10§ 


17 


10  13-4in.,  22  5.5in.       4 


Dreadnowjlits. 


^23,400 


10^ 


12 


12  12iii.  ;  22  S'Sin. 


Pre- Dreadnoughts. 


.      11,324 

IS 

'     Ui 

.     (  about 
.   jj"  12,000 

)u 

15 

:    I J  11,260 
.'  !    12,728 

14 

16 

12 

12 

•   !}  14,865 

11 

11 

'.   ![  14,865 

11 

11 

•P 

•     Jl8,000 

11 

1 

12 

/2  12in. ;  2  lO'Sin.;"! 
\    8  5-5in.       .        ./ 

i-2  12in.  ;  2  10 -Sin.  ;\ 
\    8  5-5in.       .        ./ 

4  12in.  ;  10  5-5in.   . 

4  12in,  ;  10  6-4in.    . 
4  12in,;  18  6-4in.     . 

4  12iu.  ;  10  7-6in.  . 
4  12in.  ;  12  9-4in.  , 


Coast  Dejence  Shij)s. 


I  6,500  ,    IS 
8,950  I     11 


1^^ 
10 


2  r2in.;  8  4in. 
2  10-8iu. ;  7  5'5in. 


29,000 


Knots 
21 


4  j  36,000 


14,000    !     16 

i 
18 


15,000 

14,500 

16,000 
18,000 

18,000 


22,500 


18 

18 

18 

18 


19 


2  I    8,500         "6 

I 
2     11,500    I       7 


800 


FRANCE 


Armoured  Cruisers. 


«2 


1892 
1805 

isr-T 

1808 
1800 


1000 

to 

1904 


1005 


Name 


• 

Armour 

a: 

« 

P? 

o 

Armament 


Potliuau 

Jeanne  d'Arc 

/Montcalm  . 
■jDupetit  Thouari 
VGueydon    . 

/"Desaix 
■I  Dupleix 
iKleber 

(Conde 
Gloire 
Amiral  Aubo 
Marseillaise 

L.  Gambetla 
I  J.  Ferry    . 

Victor  Hugo 
I  J.  Michelet 
^Ernest  Reiiau 

IBdgar  Quinet 
iW.  Ronsseau 


5,360 

^i 

1 
7 

11,270 

6 

6 

i 

'S 

1   9,517 

6 

8     1 

\   7,700 

4 

4 

ll0,060 

n 

8 

1 12,416 

<3| 

i 
8 

1 13,644 

«3 

8 

J  14,300 

03 

8 

2  7-6in. ;  10  6-4in. 
2  7'6in.  ;  14  5-5in. 

1(2  7-6in.  ;  8  6-4in. ;) 
it    4  4in.  .        .J 

6'4in,  ;    4  4in.    . 


\(2  7-6in. ; 
l\    6  4in. 


8  6-4in. ;) 


4  7'6in.  ;  16  6  4in. 
4  7-6in.  ;  12  6-4in. 

16  7.6in. 


hH    O 


4 

10,000 

2 

28,500 

2 

19,600 

2 

17,100 

4 

20,500 

5 

27,500 

5 

/20,000) 
\36.000/ 

5 

40,000 

Max. 
speed 


19 
21 

21 
21 

21 

22 
23-5 

24 


PrincijjaL  Protected  Cruisers. 


1893 

D'Entrecasleaux 

8,014 

i';| 

2  9-4iu. 

12  5-5iu. 

C 

14,600 

18 

1805 

TGuichen 
\GhateaurenauIt  . 

1   8,200 

— 

n 

2  6-4in. 

6  G-4in. 

0 

24,000 

23 

1897 

J.  de  la  Gravi^re. 

5,500 

„ 

— 

8  G-4in. 

' 

2 

17,000 

23 

Minor  cruisers  include  the  aerial  depot  ship  Foudre,  the  Descartes, 
3,988  tons  (designed  1892),  4  6-4in.,  6  5-5in.  guns,  present  speed  about  15 
knots  ;  3  Friant  type,  4,000  tons  (designed  1891),  6  6-4in.,  4  4in.  guns,  speeds 
about  17  knots  ;  Lavoisier  Q,n^  D'Estrces,  2,300  tons  (designed  1892)  4  5  Sin., 
2  4in.  guns,  speeds  about  20  knots  ;  also  2  old  cruisers  of  Jean  Bart  class,  and 
a  few  gunboats,  etc. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (130,799,000  acres)  23,043,107  acres  were 
under  forests  injl910,- and  9,656,415  acres  were  returned  as  moor  and  un- 
cultivated land,  and  90,314,246  acres,  of  Avhich  58,329,593  acres  were 
arable,  were  returned  as  under  crops,  fallow  and  grass.  The  following  tables 
show  the  area  (1  hectare  =  2 "47  acres)  under  the  leading  crops  and  the  pro- 
duction (1  hectolitre  of  cereals  =  275  bushels  ;  of  liquid  =  22  gallons  :  1 
tjuiutal  =  220 '4  lbs.)  for  four  years  : — 
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The  aunual  jji'oductioii  of  wine  and  eider  appears  as  follows  :  — 


Wine  produced 

Wine  Import,    | 

Wine  Export, 

Cider  pro- 

Year 

Under  Vines, 

thousands  of 

thousands  of 

thousand.s  of 

duced  1,000's 

acres 

gallons 
1         628,386 

gallons 

gallons 

ot  gallons 

.    1835 

4,916,790 

170,040 

57,2.39 

4.89,010 

189-3 

4,316,090 

592,196 

139,832 

37,230 

526,910 

1900 

3,974,970 

1,441,330 

114,760 

41,010 

647,000 

1909 

4,013,490 

1,197,810 

136,048 

50,160 

214,610 

1910 

,      4,644,147 

630,806 

175,967 

.50,995 

271,328 

1911 

4,824,702 

990,978 

207,098 

24,507 

493,678 

1912 

3,877.880 

1.340,768 

— 

349,350 

In  1911  there  were  1,522,192  vine-growers  returned  and  the  vintage  wa.5 
valued  at  1,331,785,144  francs  (53,271,405/.). 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  eider-ai)ples,  plums, 
and  mulberry  leaves  was  estimated  in  1910  at  187,419,040  francs 
(7,496,761/.). 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were:  Horses, 
3,236,110  ;  mules,  194,040  ;  asses,  360,950  ;  cattle,  14,552,430  ;  sheep  and 
lambs,  16,425,330;  pigs,  6,719,570  ;  goats,  1,424,180. 

Silk  culture,  with  Government  encouragement  {'primes),  is  carried  on  in 
24  departments  of  France— most  extensively  in  Gard,  Drome,  Ardeche,  and 
Vaucluse. 

Silk  production  for  3  years  : — 


Year 


J1910 
!l911 
•1912 


Number  of 
producers 


114,283 

102,605 

99,360 


Quantities  of 

et;gs  put  into 

incubation 


25  grains 
178,739 
141,724 
132,-334 


Total 
production 


Kilogs. 
4,269,709 
5.109,426 
6,233,942 


Average  yield  in 

fresh  Cocoons 

from  25  grams  of 

eggs 


Kilogs. 
23-890 
36-050 
47  030 


II.  Mining  and  Metals. 

In  France  there  were  in  1910,  557  mines  (out  of  1,483  conceded  mines)  in 
work,  with  223,969  workers,  including  women  and  children.  The  annual 
yield  of  all  the  conceded  mines  was  valued  at  675,198,405  francs 
(26,807,936/.),  as  against  13,884,630/.  in  1894.  The  output  of  non- 
conceded  mines  in  1910  was  valued  at  7,670,907  francs  (306,836/.). 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products  of 
conceded  mines,  in  metric  tons:  — 


1 

Year      ' 

Coal  and  lignite 
Metric  Tons 

Iron  Ore 
Metric  Tons 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 
and  Steel 

Worked 
Steel 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tonf 

Metric  Ton 

1908 

37,384,384 

9,428,591 

3,400,771 

560,200 

1,852,000 

1909 

37,840,086 

11,381,485 

3,573,848 

558,000 

2,040,000 

1910 

38,349,942 

14,046,982 

4,038,497 

526,000 

2,323,500 

1911 

39,229,591 

16,000,000 

4,426,469 

— 

3,837,052 

19121 

41,308,580 

— 

4,826,553 

4,403,688 

i  Provisional. 
In  1910  there  >verc  47  smelting  works  in  activity,  with  117  blast  furnaces. 
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111  1910,  the  production  of  ores  was  :  lead  and  silver,  14,536  metric  tons  ; 
zinc,  50,624  tons  ;  copper,  222  tons;  antimony,  28,130  tons  ;  arsenic,  8,045 
tons  ;  manganese,  7,925  tons  ;  and  salt,  1,051,427  tons.  In  1910  the  output 
of  quarries  (for  building  stone,  slate,  cement,  phosphates,  &c. )  amounted  to 
the  value  of  261,151,200  francs  (10,446,048?.). 

III.  Manufactures. 
In  1906  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  more  important  industries 
(apart  from  agriculture,  mining,  commerce,  and  transport)  were  : — 


Nature  of  Industry 


Persons 
employed 


Cotton  (textile.)    . 
Wool 
Silk 

Flax,  Hemp,  Jute  (textile) 
Hosiery  ,, 

Lace,  <fec.  ,, 

Ribbons,  (fee.  ,, 

Clothing  of  all  kinds   . 
Linen  garments    . 
Hats,  (fee. 
Leather-work 
Wood-work  . 


167,200 
171,349 
123,599 

47,513 

56,682 
156,554 

48,371 
938,905 
212,716 

95,233 
334,203 
704,695 


Nature  of  Industry 


Metallurgy 

Iron-work,  tool-making,  &c. 

Foundry  work 

Copper  and  bronze 

Tinned  ware     . 

Musical  and  scientific  instru 

ments,  clocks,  &c. 
Pottery     .... 
Building,  earthwork,  &c. 
Flour  milling,  &c.    . 
Baking,  pastry,  &c. 


Persons 
emiiloyed 


69,829 

291,240 

282,656 

60,796 

42,515 

81,164 
166,831 
550,130 
101,693 
206,853 


Total  number  of  women  workers  in  France  (1906  census)  was  4,150,000 
employed  as  follows:  Agriculture,  949,000;  factories  (out- workers),  1,385,000; 
homewoi-kers,  540,000;  busiiiess,-jKiblic  services,  liberal  professions,  504,000; 
servants,  772,000. 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
million  francs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Woollens 


Silk^ 


Years 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports     I      Exports 


1909 
1910 
1911 


Yarn 

9-436 
8-940 
6-770 


Cloth 


42-014 
44-717 
44-796 


Yarn 

64-983 
71-944 
75-178 


Cloth 


Tissues 


212-092 
205-733 

190-875 


59-589 
57  217 
50-713 


Tissues 

316-860 
338-155 
291-955. 


Stogar. —lu  1911-12  there  were  2*20  sugar  works,  employing  31,135  men, 
1,646  Avomen,  and  1,010  children.  The  yield  of  sugar  during  the  last  12 
years  (expressed  in  metric  tons  of  refined  sugar)  was  : — 


Years 


1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 


Tons 


1,040,294 

1,051,930 

776,158 


Years 


1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 


TOU!^ 


727,268 
562.736 
984,672 


Years 


1906-07 
1907-OS 
1908-09 


Tons 


Years 


Tons 


682,851 
656,832 
723,081 


1909-10  733,902 
1910-11  i  050,488 
1911-12        465,377 


Alcohol— In  1906,  59,616  thousands  of  gallons  of  alcohol  were  produced  ; 
in  1908,  55,836  ;  in  1909,  53,388  ;  in  1910,  52,602  ;  in  1911,  53,130  gallons. 

IV.  Fisheries. 
In  the  French  iisherieS;   includingjkhose  [of  Algeria,   the   following  are 
statistics  for  3  years  : — 

8  F  2 
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Year 

'■"e^lCr""      «'"">i=^«'» 

Tonnage       Steamers 

Tonnage 

Value  of 
products 

1907 
19(H 
19l>9 

152,144                      28.425 
156,734        '             29,712 
159,899                      29,598 

195,307               241 
199,732               268 
196,707               269 

32,578 
33,223 
35,807 

Francs 
123,951,607 
129,646,083 
134,865,728 

Statistics  of  the  French  cod  fisheries  at  Iceland,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  at 
Newfonndland,  are  given  as  follows  for  1909  :  — 


Produce 

Value  of 

Cod 

Tons 

2,882            11,775 

348                  291 

6,755             52,220 

Oil 

Barrels 
4,006 
27 
1,937 

produce 

No. 

Iceland    .        .        .123 
North  Sea       .        .    ;        49 
Newfoundland        .    ;       224 

Tons 

13.606 

368 

42,265 

1,000  Franrs 
7,230 
206 
18,007 

Totals   .         .           396 

56,239 

9,985              64,286 

5,970 

25,443 

The  chief  produce  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  in  weight  aiul  value,  in  1909 
\vas  as  follows  :  — 


— 

Tons 

31,888 

9,530 

31,539 

3,275 

1,000  Francs 

Tunny  fish.'      '. 
Lobsters     .     '   . 

Oysters  i     . 
!    Mussels 

Tons 

1,000  Francs 

Herring 
Mackerel 
hiardiues 

Anchovies       and 
Sprats 

7,451 
6,379 

18,550 

1,172 

6,458 
1.231 

227,485,952 
5,357 

(1,000  gals.) 

4,208 

3,093 

607 

699 

1  Pieces. 


Commerce. 

In  French  statistics  General  Trade  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
France,  while  Special  Trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  French  origin. 

The  Commission  Permanente  des  Valeurs  annually  determines  the  values  (called  actual 
values)  which  represent  the  average  prices  of  the  different  articles  in  the  Customs  list 
'luring  the  year.  Tlie  values  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  applied  to  that  year  retro- 
spectively, arc  applied  also  during  the  following  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  provisional 
results  thus  obtained  are  revised  according  to  new  values  definitely  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thus  each  year  there  are  published  first  the  provisional  and  later  the  definitive 
commercial  statistics.  The  customs  entries  show  the  country  of  origin  of  imports  and  that 
of  ultimate  destination  of  exports.     For  five  years  (provisional  for  1912)  the  values  were : — 


ommerce 

Special  Cc 

Years 

General  C 

mimerce  i 

Imports 

Exports 

l,(i(lOZ. 

Imports 

i.oooj. 

Exports 

1,(100/. 

1 ,000?. 

1908 

287,216 

264,812 

225,620 

202,028 

1909 

314,260 

299.292 

249,844 

228,724 

1910 

364,000 

324,000 

286,933 

249,352 

1911 

392,396 

320,488 

322,633 

243,094 

1912 

— 

— 

318,034 

265,454 

1  Excluding  postal  packets. 
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The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  were  : — 
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— 

Imports  (1,000,000^.) 

Exports  (1,000,0007.) 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1     1910 

1911 

!     1912 

Food  products       .... 
Raw  materials       .... 
Manufactured  goods 

50 

174 

50 

81 

181 

01 

'       08 

i     180 

64 

1       34 
1     137 

2(t 

73 

140 

:       34 

Total 

280 

323 

I     318 

249 

242 

'       26:i 

The  chief  articles  of  import  and  expoit  (special  trade)  were  in  millions 
of  francs  (25  fr,  =£)  : — 


Imports 

1910 
290-.-i 

1011 

1             Exports 

1910 

1911 

Wine 

301  •:. 

J  Textiles,  woollen      . 

212-5 

190-9 

Wool 

!      658-9 

628  2 

,,        silk    . 

332 -S 

292  0 

Cereals 

i      301-3 

715-1 

,,        cotton 

328-2 

334  2 

Raw  silk  . 

340-3 

317-4      1 

Wine 

243-S 

1S7-7 

Raw  cotton 

409-8 

551-7      i 

Raw  silk  and  varn    . 

1S3-0 

l(J2-4 

Timber  and  wood     . 

165-9 

170-9      j 

Raw  wool  and  yarn  . 

341-4 

323-0 

Hides  and  Furs 

206-9 

203-4      1 

Paris  goods,  &c.,  <fec. 

172-7 

183-4 

Oil  seeds  . 

400-7 

453-5      1 

Leather     . 

230*5 

150-9 

Coflee 

126-4 

144-4 

Linen  and  clothes    . 

173-1 

197-7 

Coal  and  coke  . 

379-7 

371-7 

Metal  goods  and  tools 

201-7 

220-3 

Ores  .... 

i      107-4 

113-4       ! 

Cheese  and  butter   . 

110-3 

119-8 

Cattle 

1        78-7 

92-1 

Modes  and  artificial 

Machinery 

;      247  0 

2S0-7 

flowers  . 

94-3 

87-2 

Raw  Caoutchouc  &■ 

Automobiles 

161-9 

162-4 

Gutta-percha 

1      320  1 

237-8 

Skins  and  furs  . 

245-0 

283-9 

Copper 

128-8 

143-3 

Chemical  products  . 

Flax  .... 

,        82-4 

85-9 

1 

The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  andfrcm 
the  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs  :  — 


— 

101 -J 

1011 

Exports  to : 

1012 

1011 

Imports  from : 

United  Kingdom 

1,019-7 

993  5 

United  Kingdom 

.   i    1,355-9 

1,216-3 

Belgium 

524-8 

542-0 

Belgium. 

1,119-5 

1,024-2 

Spain      . 

230  2 

230-5 

Germanj'- 

814-0 

794-0 

United  States 

874-0 

S26  8 

United  States 

424-1 

379-7 

Germany 

9S1-2 

979-7 

Switzerland  . 

401-7 

394  0 

Austria-Hungary  . 

101-7 

87-7 

Italy       . 

303-1 

277 -S 

Italy       . 

207-2 

190-2 

Spain 

137-4 

135-0 

Argentina 

3-22-7 

353'8 

•    Algeria  . 

565-9 

489-9 

Russia    . 

41ti-2 

443-1 

Argentina 

1       181-7 

170  4 

Algeria  . 

403-0 

425-6 

Russia   . 

!        61  -3 

53-9 

Australia 

■2-2S-4 

339-9 

Turkey  . 

86-4 

81 -2 

The  value  of  general   commerce   imported   and   exported   through  the 
various  channels  was  as  follows,  in  millions  of  francs  (25  fr  -£l) :— 
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— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports :  — 

By  Sea  :  French  ships  . 
,,         Foreign   .    *     . 

2072-9 
2S16-4 

2-202-1 
3156-4 

2602-3 
3597-3 

2738-4 
3931-7 

Total  by  sea 

,,          land         .... 

4889-3 
2291-1 

5358-5 
2498-0 

6199-6 
2903-0 

6670-1 
3139-8 

Total 

7IS0-1 

785G-5 

9102  6 

9809-9 

Exports : — 

By  sea  :  French  ship.s  , 
,,         Foreign 

2276  6 
1817-8 

2607-4 
2005 '0 

9865-1 

9832'3 

2077-5 

1998  8 

Total  by  sea 

,           lanrl 

4094-4 

2525-9 

4612-4 

2869-9 

4942-6 
3162-3 

4831-1 
3181-1 

Total 

6620-3 

7482-3 

8104-9 

8012-2 

The  share  of  the  principal  French  ports  in  the  general  trade  (1911)  was  as 
follows — imports  and  exports  combined — in  millions  of  francs  : — 

Bordeaux     . 
Boiilogn  e    . 
Rouen     . 
Dieppe         .     , 

The  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
and  of  bronze  coin  wore  as  follows  in  1911  : — 


Marseille     . 

.       3358-3 

Havre 

.       27]4'5 

Paris       .     . 

.       1535-2 

Dunkirk 

.       1104-1 

950-6 

Tourcoing 

465-9 

502-3 

Belfort,  P.C. 

388-7 

497-7 

Jeumont  . 

346-0 

468-2 

Calais        .     . 

326-7 

Bronze 


Total 


in  1907  was  35  million    sterling 


m 


The    value   of   goods   in    transit 
1909,  40  million  sterling  ;  in  1910,  44  million  ;  and  in  1911,  46  million. 

The  import  duties,  including  shipping  and  other  dues,  amounted  in  1908, 
to  21,428,190/.;  in  1909,  to  22,025,680/.  ;  in  1910,  to  24,540,3207.;  in  1911, 
to  32,247,2257. 

The  treaty  of  1326  provides  for  'the  most  favoured  nation  treatment' 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  mattei-s  of  navigation,  and  that 
of  1882  (which  includes  Algeria),  in  matters  of  commerce,  customs  duties, 
&c.  ;  in  1897  the  treaties  in  force  l)etween  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
were  extended  to  include  Tunis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the  staple 
articles  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  four  years  : — 


Staple  Imports  into  U.K. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Apparel,  &c. 

Silk  manufactures 

"Woollen      ,, 

Cotton        ,, 

Butter 

Wine    . 

Sugar  . 

Leather  and  manufacture 

Carriages,  <fec. 


£ 

1,493,977 
3. -278.915 
4,138,830 
1,802,450 
2,264,2-20 
1,774,795 
1,195,07(1 
1,152,880 
2,7-26,011 


£ 
2,008,938 
4,017,090 
3,955,009 
1,931,030 
2,318,887 
1,993,641 
1,179,651 
1,200,141 
2,544,644 


£ 

1,883,660 
4,037,930 
3,561,951 
1,575,-244 
2,116,072 
2,163,197 
1,013.169 
1, -252, 505 
2,665,014 


£ 

1,880,591 
3,986,743 
3,429,683 
1,418,675 
1,066,702 
2,'231,569 
96,01 4 
1,253,115 
2,504,259 


SHIPPING   AND   NAVIGATION 
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The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France 
in  1911  was  3,458,049  gallons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
produce  consigned  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in  four  years  : — 


Staple  Exports  from  U.K.     ,          1008 

1900                     1910 

1911 

Woollen  manufactures  &  yaiu 
Iron  and  steel  .... 

Coals 

Cotton  manufactures  and  yarn 
Machinery        .... 

£ 
1,710,203 
1,157,810 
0,413,227 
1,375,248 
2,051,715 

£ 

1,712,774 
1,001,504 
5,715,925 
1,336,610 
1,868,012 

£ 

1,832,008 
1,021,849 
5,346,234 
1,387,481 
1,870,864 

£     ' 
1,714,229 
1,386,298 
5,636,762 
1,322,382 
2,273,595 

Total  trade  between  France  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (in  thou.sands 
of  pounds)  : — 


Imports  from  France  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  France  from  U.K.  . 


1908 


,1909 


41,802 
22,165 


44,205 
21,438 


1910 


44,298 
22,500 


1911 


41,636 
24,321 


1912 


45,490 
12,246 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  Decemljor  31,  1910,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of  15,895 
sailing  vessels,  of  636,081  tons  net,  with  crews  71,966,  and  1,726  steamers  of 
815,567  tons,  and  crews  numbering  16,610,  plus  10,625. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  168  of  15,213  tons  were  engaged  in  the  European  seas, 
and  253  of  370,723  tons  in  ocean  navigation  ;  of  the  steamers  261  of  255,891 
tons  wore  engaged  in  European  seas,  and  229  of  506,748  tons  net  in  ocean 
navigation.  The  rest  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  service, 
or  in  the  fisheries. 

In  1909  and  1910  the  navigation  at  the  French  ports- was  as  follows  : — 


Entered 


With  Cargoes 
Vessels       Tonnage 


1909 
French : — 
Coasting  trade . 
Foreign  trade  i. 

Total  French    . 
Foreisrn  vessels. 


5.5,111 
7,572 


6,716,747 
6,552,291 


62,688 
19,629 


13,269,038 
21,048,547 


Total 


82,312        34,317,585 


1910 
French: —  :  ' 

Coasting  trade . 
Foreign  trade  i. 


•53,227 

7,-529 


6,610,707 
6,753,520 


Total  French 
Foreign  vessel.'' 

Total     . 


60,756 
20,167 


13,364.227 

21,928,942 


80,928        35,293,160 


In  Ballast 


Total 


"Vessels 


17,989 
457 


18,446 
2,240 


20,686 


Tonnage    ,    Vessels 


1,215,197 
152,357 


73,100 
8,029 


Tonnage 


7,931,944 

6,704,648 


1,367,554 
458,831 


81,129 
21,869 


1,826,385     j    102,998 


17,788 
509 


18,297 
2.048 


14,636,592 
21,-507,378 


36,143,970 


1,329,348 
166,461 


71,015 
8.038 


7,940,055 
6,919,981 


1,495,809 
451,272 


79,053 
22,215 


14,860,036 
22,380,214 


20,345        1,947,081         101,268    j    37,240,250 


1  Inclusive  of  colonies  and  maritime  fishing. 
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Cleared 

With 

Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

6,716,747 
6,061,706 

Vessels 

17,989 
1,125 

Tonnage 

1,215,197 
735,178 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1909 
French  :— 
Coasting  trade  . 
Foreign  trade  i. 

55,111 
7,008 

73,100 
8,223 

7,931,044 
6,706,974 

Total  French     . 
Foreign  vessels. 

62,209 
13,024 

12,778,543 
15,093,316 

19,114 
8,085 

1,950,375 
6,645,814 

81,323 
22,009 

14,728,918 
21,739,130 

Total      . 

76,133 

27,871,850 

27,190 

8,506,189 

103,332 

36,468,048 

71,015 
8,088 

70.103 
22,228 

1 

1010 
French : —              ; 
Coasting  trade . 
Foreign  trade  i    ; 

53,227 
7,020 

6,610,707 
6,753,688 

17,788 
1,068 

1,320,348 
603,036 

7,940,055 
6,947,624 

Total  French     .  i 
Foreign  vessels . 

60,247 
13,894 

12,864,305 
15,666,870 

18,856 
8,334 

2,023,284 
6,810,305 

14,887,670 
2'j, 486,175 

Total     .        .  ' 

74,141 

28,531,265 

27,100 

8,842,580 

101,381 

37,373,854 

^  Inclusive  of  colonies  and  maritime  fishin- 

The  most  important  ports  were  (1011)  Marseille,  with  4,595  arrivals  and  4,083  de- 
partures ;  Bordeaux,  with  1,556  arrivals  and  867  clearances;  Havre,  with  2,277  arrivals  and 
1,624  clearances  ;  and  Calais,  with  1,783  arrivals  and  1,530  clearances. 


Internal  Communication. 

I.  Rivers,  Railways,  etc. 

On  January  1,  1911,  there  were  in  France  23,721  miles  of  national  roads, 
in  addition  to  the  vicinal  roads. 

Navigable  rivers  (1910)^  5,450  miles;  actually  navigated,  3,843  miles; 
canals,  3,104  miles;  actually  navigated,  3,051  miles;  rivers  navigable  for 
rafts,  1,908  miles. 

By  a  law  of  1842,  the  construction  of  railways  was  left  mainly  to  companies, 
superintended,  and  if  necessary  assisted,  by  the  State  ;  which  noAv  constructs 
lines  which  the  companies  work,  and  works  on  its  own  account  one  important 
State  system.  There  are  lines  of  local  interest  subventioned  by  the  State  or 
by  the  departments.  The  concessions  granted  to  the  six  great  companies 
expire  at  various  dates  from  1950  to  1960  ;  the  periods  of  State  guarantee  of 
four  of  them  terminate  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  of  the  others  in  1934  and  1935. 

The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  1912  was  25,390  miles  of  lines  of 
general  interest  and  6,001  miles  of  lines  of  local  interest.  Total  cost  to 
December  31,  1908,  744,800,000^.,  receipts  (1909)  708,400,000^.,  expenses 
41,480,000Z.,  passengers  carried  491,936,930,  goods  carried  165,027,920 
metric  tons.  On  January  1,  1909,  the  Western  Railway  system  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  under  laws  of  July  13,  and  December  18,  1908. 

On  December  31, 1911,  the  length  of  tramways  worked  was  5,613  miles. 

II.  Posts  and  TELEGRAnis. 

In  1911,  France  had  14,379  post-offices.  The  receipts  on  account  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  amounted  to  376  million  francs  ;  the  ex- 
penditure to  302'million  francs.     The  number  of  letters,  kc,  carried  in  1911 
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Letters 
Post-cards. 
Other  packages 

Total 


Internal 


millions 

1,308 

42S 

1,598 


3,334 


International 


Dispatched 

Received 

Transit 

millions 
102 

t> 

lis 

millions 

95 

6 

•'>7 

millions 
129 
2 

68 

226 

I.jS 

109 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  in  1911  was  114,394  miles,  Avith 
433,302  miles  of  wire.  There  were  21,396  telegraph  offices,  of  which  17,619 
belonged  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  railway  companies  and  private 
persons.  In  1911  there  were  despatched  65,518,497  telegrams,  of  which 
51,005,166  were  internal,  9,649,649  international,  1,892,682  in  transit,  and 
2,971,000  were  official. 

In  1911  there  were  in  France  9,423  urban  telephone  systems  with  30,030 
miles  of  line  and  603,366  miles  of  wire;  nnmber  of  conversations  in  191], 
296,209,491.  There  were  16,789  inter-nrban  circuits  with  64,517  miles  of  line, 
and  326, 407  Smiles  of  wire;  conversations  in  1911,34,948,877.  In  1911  the 
gross  telephone  receipts  were  50,434,582  francs. 


Money   and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  French  money  coined  in  France  during  1909, 
1910  and  1911,  was  :  - 


Year 


1909 
lOlO 
1911 


Gold 


Silver 


Bronze 


Total 


Francs 

Fran 

cs 

Francs 

Francs 

200,727,050 

17,874,342 

743,262 

219,344,654 

138,684,110 

20,066 

,618 

606,737 

159,357,465 

12S,7S0,230 

6.206 

,751 

1,709,600 

136,652,581 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 

The  ordinary  savings-lmnks  numbered  550  (with  1,837  branch  offices)  on 
December^31,  1912  ;  the^number  of  depositors  was  (in  1911-12)  8,532,412,  to 
the  value  of  157,898,457^.,  thus  giving  an  average  of  197^.  for  each  account. 
The  National  savings-banks,  on  December  31,  1911,  held  deposits  and 
interest  amounting  to  1,704,094,437  francs  due  to  5,970,839  depositors,  or 
on  the  average  285 '58  francs  to  each  depositor. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting  bank 
notes. 

The  situation  of  the  bank  on    December  21,  1910,  was  : — 


Cash:  Millions  of  francs 

Gold 3,213-4 

Silver :        .  811-6 

4, 0-25 -0 

Portfolio 1,202-7 

Advances ...  680-2 

Notes  in  circulation       ...                                          .        .  5,2-25-7 

Accounts  current ,        ,  S49-0 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Franc  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  9|fZ.  or  25-225  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20  and  10  franc  pieces.  The  20  franc 
gold  piece  weighs  6*4516  grammes  900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5  "80645 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half  franc  pieces  and  20- 
centime  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece  weighs  25  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
thus  contains  22-5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grammes 
•835  fine,  and  contains  4175  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  are  10 
and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being 
theoretically  15^  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are  legal 
tender,  and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1876. 

The  present  monetary  convention  between  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  is  tacitly  continued  from  year  to  year,  but  may  be 
denounced  by  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and,  if  denounced,  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  commences  on  January  1,  following  the  denunci- 
ation. According  to  its  terms,  the  five  contracting  States  have  their  gold 
and  silver  coins  respectively  of  the  same  fineness,  weight,  diameter,  and 
current  value,  and  the  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
The  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces,  both  gold  and  silver,  is  temporarily  suspended, 
and  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  is,  with  certain  exceptions  for  special 
reasons,  limited  to  7  francs  per  head  of  the  population  of  each  State  (but  6 
francs  for  Greece).  Each  Government,  in  its  public  offices,  accepts  payments 
in  the  silver  5-franc  pieces  of  each  of  the  others,  and  in  subsidiary  silver  to 
the  amount  of  100  francs  for  each  payment.  Each  State  engages  to  exchange 
the  excess  of  its  issues  over  its  receipts  of  subsidiary  silver  for  gold  or  5-franc 
silver  pieces,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  convention  each  is  bound  to  resume 
also  its  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  pay  in  gold  a  sum  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  resumed.  [But  see  also  under  Italy.]  The  following  are  the 
total  issues  of  the  five  States,  authorised  by  the  convention  of  1897:— France, 
394  millions  of  francs;  Italy,  232-4;  Belgium,  46-8;  Switzerland,  28; 
Greece,  15. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Union  has  been  adopted,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  in  Spain,  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Servia,  Russia,  Finland,  and  many 
of  the  South  American  States. 

Gramme       .         .  =  15'43  gr.  tr.  |  MHre  .         .         .    =     39-37  inches. 

Kilogra^nme.         .  =  2'205  lbs.  av.  |  Kilometre     .         .    =        '621  mile. 

Quintal  Metrique.  —  220^     ,,     ,,        Metre  Cube\  _   35.31  c^^ic  ft. 

Tonneau     [Metric  |   Stere  j  ' 

Ton)         .         .  =  2,205  lbs.  I  Hectare         .         .   =     2*47  acres. 

Litre,  Liquid        .  =       1-76  pint.  :   Kilometre  Carre  ,     =      -386  sq.  mile. 

TT  ,  TJ^     (hicxwid.  —  22  gallons. 

nectohtreiy-^^\^     .  =       2-75  bushels.  | 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  France  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — M.  Paul  Cambon,  G.C.  V.O. 

Councillor. — M.  A.  de  Fleuriau. 

Second  Secretaries. — M.  F.  C.  Roux  and  M.  Roger  Cambnn. 

Third  Secretaries. --M.  A.  Tliierry  and  Comte  de  Montholon. 
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Attache. — M.  de  Lagarenie. 

Military  Attache. — Lieut. -Col.  Vicomte  de  la  Panouse. 

Naval  Attache. — Capitaine  Comte  de  Saint  Seine, 

Secretary-  Aixhivist. — J.  Knecht. 

Consul -General  in  London. — M,  de  Coppet. 

There  are  also  French  Consuls  at — Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (V.C),  Newcastle,  Southampton  (V,C.)>and 
other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France. 

Ambassador. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.O  V.O.,  Appointed  January,  1903. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Hon.  L.  D.  Carnegie,  M.V.O. 

Secretaries — G.  D.  Grahanie,  M.V.O.,  P.  Lorraine,  Hon.  P.  Ramsay, 
R.  F.  0.  Bridgeman,  and  R.  C.  Parr. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  W.  A.  H.  Kelly,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.— Co\.  W.  E.  Fairholme,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

Commercial  Attache. — Sir  H.  Austin  Lee,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Consul-Genei'al. — W.  S.  H.  GastreR. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Ajaccio,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Calais,  Cherbourg, 
Dunkirk,  Havre  (C.G.),  Lyon,  Marseille,  Nantes,  Nice,  Rouen,  and  other 
towns. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  France. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriculture: — Statistique  agricole  amiuelle. — Statistique  des  Forets  soumises  au 
regime  forestier.  Statistique  agricole  clecennale.— Coinpte  dea  depenses  du  Ministere  de 
I'Agriculture. — Rapport  sur  Tenseignement  agricole. — Report  by  L.  S.  Sackville  on  the 
Tenure  of  Land  in  France.     Fol.     London,  1870. 

Army :  —Budget  general  de  la  France.  [Current  issues  contain  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  men,  horses,  &c.,  in  the  Army.]    Paris.    (Annual). 

Bibliographie  generale  de  I'histoire  de  la  France,  Published  by  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Library.     Paris. 

Commerce  :— Tableau  general  du  commerce  de  la  France,  (Annual.)  Paris.  Commerce 
de  la  France.  (Monthly.)  Moniteur  officiel  du  commerce.  Foreign  Office  Reports,  (Annual 
series.)  London.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries,  <fec.     London. 

Finance  :— Comptes  generaux  de  I'administration  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  statistique 
et  de  legislation  comparee.  (Monthly)  Paris.  La  situation  financieie  des  communes. 
Budget  general  de  la  France.    (Annual.)    Paris.     Foreign  Office  Reports,  London, 

Foreign  Office  List.     (Annual-)    London. 

Industi'ies,  Mining,  &c.  : — Album  de  statistique  graphique  du  Ministere  des  Travaux 
publics.  Paris.  Ahnanach  de  la  co-operation  franqaise. — Bulletin  de  I'office  du  travail. 
(Monthly.)— La  petite  industrie,  2  vols.  Paris,  IbOG.— Statistique  des  greves  et  des 
recours  a  la  conciliation,  &c. — Repartition  des  salaires  du  personnel  ouvrier  dans  les 
manufactures  de  I'etat  et  des  compagnies  de  cherain  de  fer,  1890. — Salaires  et  duree  du 
travail  dans  I'industrie  fran^aise.  3  vols.— Bulletin  officiel  dn  Ministere  de  I'interieur. 
Rapports  des  inspecteurs  divisionnaires  dn  travail.— Statistique  de  I'industrie  minerale  et 
des  appareils  a  vapeur,    (Annual.) 

Instruction,  Religion,  (fee.  :— Bulletin  de  I'instruction  publique.  (Weekly.)  Annuaire 
da  la  Presse.  Statistique  de  I'enseignement  primaire.  (Annual.)  Rapport  sur  le  budget 
des  ciiltes. — Rapport  sur  I'Organisation  et  la  Situation  de  I'Enseignement  primaire 
publique  en  France  presente  au  Ministre  de  I'lhstruction  Publique.  Paris,  1900. — L'En- 
seignement  Professionel :  Rapport  de  M.  Briat,  Conseil  superieur  du  Travail.    Paris,  1905, 

^Justice  and  Crime  :— Compte  de  la  justice  criminelle,    (Annual,)— Compte  de  la  justice 
civile  et  commerciale.    (Annual.)— Gazette  des  tribunaux.— Statistique  p^nitentiaire. 
Money  and  Credit :— Comptes  rendus  sur  les  operations  du  credit  fon^ier  de  France, 
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Rapports  sur  les  operations  de  la  Caisse  natioiiale  d'Epargiie.  Rapports  sur  les  oporatinos 
<les  Caisses  d'Epargue  privees. — Rapports  du  Gouverneur  et  des  Censeurs  de  ]a  Banque  de 
France. — Rajiports  sur  radministration  des  monnaies  et  niedailies. 

Navy : — Aunuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.     (See  also  the  Annual  Budget  General. 

Pauperism : — Rapport  par  la  Commission  superieure  de  la  Caisse  des  retraits  pour  la 
vielliesse. — Etablissements  generaux  de  bienfaisance. 

Population; — Denombiement  de  la  Population,  1901.  Ministere  de  I'lnterieur.  Paris, 
1902.— Resultats  Statistiques  de  Recensement  General  de  la  Population  efl'ectue  le  24 
Mars,  1901.  5  vols.  Tome  V.,  1907.— Statistique  Annuele  duMouvement  de  la  Population. 
Annees,  1905  et  1906. 

Railways,  Posts,  &c. :— Statistiques  des  chemins  de  fer  frangais,  Documents  Principaux 
— Statistiques  des  chemins  de  fer  frangais,  Documents  divers.  (Annual.)— Album  de 
statistique  graphique  au  ministere  des  travaux  publics.  Statistique  des  chemins  de  fer 
frangais.  (Annual.) — Releve  du  tonnage  des  merchandises  transportees  sur  les  fleuves, 
canaux,  et  rivieres.  2  vols.  (Annual.) — Statistique  de  la  navigation  interieure.  2  vols. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping,  Fisheries : — Tableau  general  du  commerce  de  la  France.  Part  II.  Tableau 
general  des  mouvements  du  cabotage.  (Annual.)  Statistique  des  Peches  Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics  (General):— Almanach  national.  Journal  officiel.— Annuaire  statistique.— 
Annuaire  statistique  de  la  ville  de  Paris.— Statistique  generate  de  la  France.    (Annual.) 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (G.  B.),  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation.     London,  1S97. 

Baedeker's  Paris  and  its  Environs,  16th  edition.  Leipzig,  1907;  Northern  France. 
4th  ed.     Leijizig,  1905  ;  Southern  France  and  Corsica,  5th  ed.     Leipzig,  1907. 

Baudrillart(R.  J.  Jj.),  Les  Populations  agricoles  de  la  France.     3  series.     Paris,  ISSS-O.*^. 

Blache  (P.  Vidal  de  la),  Tableau  de  la  Geographic  de  la  France.     Paris,  1903. 

Block  (Maurice),  Dictionnaive  de  rAdministration  frannaise.     New  ed.     Paris,  1S98. 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C),  France.     2nd.  ed.     London,  1902. 

Boutmy  (E.  G.),  Etudes  de  Droit  Constitutionnel.  IS.  Paris,  18S5.  English  Transla- 
tion by  E.  M.  Dicey.     London,  1891. 

Gadeuse  (G. ),  Les  Finances  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1795-1900.     Paris,  1900. 

Cheruel  (P.  A.),  Dictionnaire  historique  des  institutions,  moeurs  et  coutumes  de  la 
France.     2  vols.     Paris,  1855. 

Couber tin  (Baron  P.  de),  L' Evolution  FrauQaise  sous  la  Troisieme  Republique.  Paris, 
1896.     [Eng.  Trans.     London,  1898.]— France  since  1814.     London,  1900. 

Currier  (C.  F.  A.),  Constitutional  and  Organic  Laws  of  France,  1875-89.  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.    Philadelphia,  1891. 

Davaine  (E.),  Annuaire  du  protestantisme  frangais.     Paris,  annual  since  1893. 

J)a!rbartt  (C).  France  and  the  French.     London,  1911. 

Debidour  (A.),  Histoire  des  Rapports  de  I'Eglise  et  de  I'Etat,  1789-1870.     Paris,  1898. 

Deschamps  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  Question  Colonials  en  France.    Paris.  1891. 

Dubois  (M.),  and  Kergomard  (J.  G.),  Precis  de  Geographic  Economique.  3d.  ed.  Paris, 
1907. 

nuclaux  (Madame  M.),  The  Fields  of  France.     2nd  ed.     London,  1905 

Duruy  (Victor),  Histoire  de  France.     Paris,  1892. 

Ediuards  (M.  Betham),  France  To-day.     2  vols.     London,  1892-4. 

Foncin(F.),  France.    [Eng  Trans.  byH.  H.  Kane.]    New  York,  1902. 

Forbes  (A.),  Life  of  Napoleon  III.     Loudon,  1897. 

Foville  (A.  de).  La  France  Economique.    Paris,  1889. 

FuMelde  Coulanges(N.  D.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  politiques  de  I'Aneicnne  France. 
C  vols.     Paris,  1888-92. 

Glasson  (E.),  Histoire  du  Droit  et  des  Institutions  de  la  France.     Vol.  VII.     Paris,  1896 

Gorce  (P.  de  la),  Histoire  du  Second  Empire.    Tomes  I. -III.    Paris,  1894-90. 

Grenedan  (Comte  J.  du  Plessis  de).  Geographic  agvicole  de  la  France  et  du  Monde. 
Paris,  1903. 

Guides  Joanne  [for  Paris  and  the  various  districts  of  France,  20  vols.]      Paris,  19.8-09. 

Quizot  (F.    P.    G.),    Histoire  de  France  jusqu'en  1789.     5  vols.     Paris,   1870-76. 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789  jusqu'en  1848.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1879.    Engli.sh  Translation 
of  Guizot's  Histories  by  R.  Black.    8  vols.     London,  1870-81. 

Hahn  (L.),  Histoire"  de  la  communaute  Israelite  de  Paris.  Paris,  1894.— Les  Juifs  de 
Paris  pendant  la  Revolution.     Paris,  1898. 

Hanotaux  (G.),  Histoire  de  la  France  Contemporaine.     4  vols.     Paris,  1903-08. 

irar«  (A.  J.  C),  North- Western  France,  ISOo.-Paris.  2d  ed.  2  vols.  London,  1900.— 
Days  near  Paris,  1887.— North-Eastern  France,  1890.— South-Eastern  France,  1890.— South- 
western France,  1890,  London. 

Hassall{A.),  The  French  People.     London,  1902. 

Jleadlam  (C),  France  (The  Making  of  the  Nations  Series).     T^ondon,  1!»13, 
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Hillebrand  (Kari),  France  and  the  French  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
[Translated  from  the  German].     London,  ISSl. 

Joanne  (Paul),  Editor,  Dictionnaire  Geographiquc  et  Administratif  de  la  France,  &c. 
7  vols.     Paris,  1905. 

Lanessan{J.  L.  de),  La  ropublique  democratiquc,  la  politique  iuterieure,  exterieure,  et 
colouiale  de  la  France.     Paris,  1S97. 

La«iss«?(E.),  Histoire  de  France.     6  vols      Paris,  1001-11. 

Lebon  (A.),  Modern  France,  17S9-1S95.     In  '  Story  of  the  Nations'  .scries.     Loudon,  1S97 

Leon  (P.),  Fleuves,  Canaux,  Clieiruns  de  Fer.     Paris,  1903. 

Levasseur  (E.),  La  France  et  ses  colonies.  3  vols.  Paris,  1S90-91.  La  population 
franraise.  3  vols.  Paris,  18S9.  La  Production  Brute  Agricole  de  la  France.  Paris,  1891. 
Histoire  dcs  Classes  ouvrieres  et  de  I'lndustrie  in  France  de  17S9  k  1870.  ^nd  sd.  Paris 
190-4. 

Leverdaya  {E.),  Nouvelle  organi-satiou  de  la  Repuhlique,  &c.     Paris,  1S92. 

Lissar/arai/,  History  of  the  Commune  of  1871.   [Ens.  Trans.]    London,  1902. 

MacGarthy  (J.  H.),  The  French  Revolution.     4  vols.     London,  1897. 

Martin  (B.  E.  and  C.  M.),  The  Stones  of  Paris.     2  vols.     London,  1900. 

OlJivier  (E.),  L'Empire  Liberal.     17  vols.     Paris,  1897-1909. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  La  France.  Vol.  II.  of  '  Nouvelle  geogi-aphie  universelle.'  2<l  ed.  Paris 
1885. 

Riiclus  (Onesime),  Le  plus  beau  Roj^aume  sous  le  Ciel.     Paris,  1899. 

Renard  (L.),  Garnet  de  rofficier  de  marine.     Paris.    (Annual.) 

Ronciere  (C.  de  la),  Histoire  de  la  Marine  Fran^aise.     2  vols.     Paris,  1900, 

Sahatier  (r.),  A  Propos  de  la  Separation  des  EgUscs  et  de  I'Etat.  Paris,  1900.  Also 
English  Translation.     London,  1906. 

Saint-Qenis  (F.  de),  La  Propriete  Rural e  en  France.     Paris,  1902. 

Say  (L.),  Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisieme  Repubiique.  3  vols.  Paris 
1898-1900. 

Schoene  (L.),  Hi.stoire  de  la  population  frauQaise.     Paris,  1893. 

Seignobos  (C.),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  Conteraporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng. 
Trans.     2  vols.     London,  1900.] 

Sloane  (W.  M.),  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    4  vols.     London,  1897. 

Smith  (R.  T.),  The  Church  in  France.     London,  1894. 

Taine(B..  A.),  Journeys  through  France.     London,  1897. 

Thiers  (L.  A.),  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Eng.  Trans.  5  vols.  London, 
189.5. — History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  under  Napoleon.  Eng.  Trans.  12  vols. 
London,  1893-4. 

Tripier  (L.),  Les  Codes  frangais.     42  edition.     Paris,  1892. 

Turquan  (V.),  Recenseinent  des  Employes  et  Fonctionnaires  de  I'Etat.     Paris,  1899. 

Vandam  (A.  D.),  French  Men  and  French  Manners.  London,  189-3.  Undercurrents  of 
the  Second  Empire.    London,  1897. 

Vigneron  (H.),  La  France  militaire  et  maritime  du  XlXmc  siecle.     Paris,  1890,  &c. 

Vignon  (L.),  L'Expansion  de  la  France.     Paris,  1891. 

Vichrer  (M.  A.),  Histoire  de  la  dette  publique  en  France.     Paris,  1886, 

Villeneuve  (M.  de  la  Eigne  de),  Elements  de  Droit  coustitutionnel  franrais.  8.  Paris,  1892 

Viollet  (P.),  Histoire  dcs  Institutions  politiques  et  administratives  de  la  France.  2  vols 
Paris,  1898. 

ircn^eJ (John),  Comparative  A'iew  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Dipartments  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.     Bo.stou,  1891. 

Zeuorf  (E).,  Histoire  de  la  Troisieme  Repubiique  :  Presidence  de  Jules  Grevy.  I'aris 
1898. 

ANDORRA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  i.s  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  Franco 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  5,231.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four  members 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The  council 
elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside  ;  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  fii'st  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil  judge 
and  two  magistrates  {vifiiders).  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  appoint 
each  a  magistrate  and  a  civil  judge  alternately,  A  permanent  delegate,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Pyrenees  Oricntales,  moreover,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of 
France  in  the  republic. 

References. — The  guide-books  for  Spain.  BVUde  (J.  P.),  Etudes  geograpliiques  sur  la 
V'allee  d'Andorre.  Paris,  1875.  ^i'(7cs  Jruait  (J.),  El  Pallas  y  Andorra.  Barcelona,  1893. 
Die  andorranische  Frage,  in  "Deutsche  Rundschau  Geog."  20,  Vienna,  1898.  Leanj 
(L.  G.),  Andorra.  The  Hidden  Republic.  London,  1912.  Spender  (H.).  Through  the  High 
Pyrenees.     London,  1898. 
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Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France  (including  Algeria  and  Tunis) 
have  an  area  roughly  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  square  miles  with  a 
})opulation  of  about  41,600,000.  Algeria,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
colony  but  as  a  part  of  France,  and  Tunis  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  administration  of  the  colonies  is  directed  or  controlled 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  which  was  organised  as  a  se])arate  department 
in  1894.  Most  of  them  enjoy  some  measure  of  self-government  and  have 
elective  councils  to  assist  the  governor.  The  older  colonies  have  also  direct 
representation  in  the  French  legislature,  Reunion,  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
sending  each  a  senator  and  two  deputies  ;  French  India,  a  senator  and  a 
deputy  ;  Senegal,  Guiana,  and  Cochin-China  each  a  deputy,  while  most  of 
the  others  are  represented  on  the  "  Conseil  Superieur  des  Colonies."  This 
council  consists  of  the  senators  and  deputies  oi'  colonies,  delegates  from  othei' 
colonies,  and  officials  and  other  persons  appointed  on  account  of  their  special 
knowledge  or  qualifications.  Some  only  of  the  colonies  have  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient for  the  cost  of  administration.  In  the  budget  estimates  of  1912  the 
expenditure  of  France  directly  on  the  colonial  service  was  estimated  at 
103,477,406  francs  (exclusive  of  a  large  expenditure  on  Algeria).  Of  this 
expenditure  327,340  francs  were  for  civil  administration  ;  84,755,837  francs 
for  military  services,  and  7,417,900  francs  for  penitentiary  services.  The 
French  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  have  also  to  bear  heavy  colonial 
expenses  not  included  in  the  budget  relating  to  the  colonies.  The  military 
contribution  of  the  colonies  for  1912  is  put  at  14,650,000  francs  of  which 
13,650,000  francs  are  from  West  Africa,  700,000  from  Madagascar,  and 
300,000  from  Guiana. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  colonial  domain  of  France  in  1907,  as 
given  in  the  Roport  of  the  Budget  Commission  on  the  Budget  for  1909,  are 
as  follows  :— 


hi  Aula : — 
India   . 
Annarn 
Cambodia    . 
Cochin-Cliiua 
Ton  king 
Laos    . 


Total  A.sia 

In  Africa :  — 
Algeria 
Sahara 

Tunis  .... 
Senegal 

Upper  Senegal  and  Niger 
Guinea 
Ivory  Coast 
Dahomey    . 
Mauritania. 
Congo .... 
Reunion 
Madagascar  • 
Mayotte 
Somali  Coast 

Total  Africa 


Year  of 
Acquisition 


1(579 
1884 
1862 
18(51 
188-1 
18P2 


18o(J-l'J0J 

1881 
1(337-1880 
1893 
1843 
1843 
1893 
1893 
1884 
1(549 
1(543-1  S9(; 
1843 
itC4 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 

19(5 
309,98(J 


Population 

•277,000 
1(3.317,000 


31(),17t; 


343,600  1 
1,544,000 
45,779 


}-  1,085,810  2 


0(19,-2SO 
970 

'j2(.;,oi5 

840 
5,790 


4,421,934 


U),  594,000 


5,231,860 
800,000 

1,500,000 
915,000 

4,415,000 

1,498,000 
890,000 
749,000 
400,000 

5,000,0(10 
201,0(Xl 

2,701,000 

90,000 

180,000 


24,570,850 


1  Including  the  Algerian  Sahara.         -  Including  Military  Ten'itories. 
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•       Year  of 
i    Acquisition 

Area  in 
Square  Miles 

9(3 

G88 

378 

34,0(30 

Population 

In  America  : — 
St.  Pierte  and  Miquelon    . 
Guadeloupe        .... 

Martinique 

Guiana 

1 

1035 
.  ;  1(334 
.     1           l(33.j 

1G26 

1854-1887 

f        .         1841-1S81 

(3,000 
182,000 

182,000 
27,000 

Total  America  . 

35,222 

397,000 

In  Oceania : — 
New  Caledonia  .... 
Tahiti,  &c 

7,200 
1,544 

55,800 
30,000 

Total  Oceania    . 

8,744 

85,800 

Grand  Total 

4,77(3,126 

41,(353,(350 

Tile  following  tables  show 
into  and  the  exports  from  the 
and  Tunis)  for  1910  :— 


the  value  (in  thousands  of  francs)  of  the  imports 
various  dependencies  of  France  (except  Algeria 


Imports 

Colonies 

From 
France 

From 

From 

French 

other 

Total 

Colonies 

Countries 

French  West  Africa    .... 

69,927 

3,345 

79,823 

153,095 

French  Equatorial  Africa  . 

6,004 

46 

7,140 

18,190 

Reunion 

9,797 

6.726 

2,328 

18,845 

Madagascar  and  dependencies  . 

27,119 

2,296 

5,180 

34,595 

French  Romaliland     .... 

5,240 

29 

15,754 

21,023 

French  establishments  in  India 

561 

2 

7,811 

8,374 

Indo-China 

80,762 

4,436 

153,487 

238,685 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    . 

2,236 

24 

2,852 

5,112 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies  . 

11,836 

634 

4,833 

16,803 

Martinique  .                 .... 

10,425 

529 

8,607 

19,561 

French  Guiana 

8,839 

361 

3,532 

12,232 

New  Caledonia  and  dependencies    . 

5,875 

224 

6,588 

12,687 

French  establishments  in  Oceania  . 

1,060 

— 

4,598 

5,658 

Total        .... 

238,681 

18,652 

302,533 

559,860 

(9,547,0001.) 

(746, 000?.) 

(12,101,000?.) 

(22,394,000/  ) 

Exports 

Colonies 

To  Prance 

To  French 
Colonies 

To  other 
Countries 

Total 

French  West  Africa    .... 

71,564 

50 

! 

53,578 

125,192 

French  Equatorial  Africa, 

14,245 

18 

10,871 

24,629 

Reunion 

16,141 

324 

448 

16,913 

Madagascar  and  dependencies  . 

30,556 

1,469 

15,836      ' 

47,881 

French  Somaliland     .... 

3,338 

497 

29,731       : 

33,566 

French  establishments  in  India 

21,742 

2,903 

12,820      1 

37,465 

Indo-China 

63,028 

3,598 

223,919      1 

290,545 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    . 

7,594 

516 

1,284 

9,394 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies  . 

23,355 

533 

164 

24,052 

Martinique 

25,684 

1,022 

880 

27,586 

French  Guiana 

6,010 

20 

5,536       1 

11,566 

New  Caledonia  and  depmdencies    . 

3,880* 

544 

5,307 

9,731 

French  establishments  in  Oceania   , 

246 

— 

5,784 

6,030 

Total        .... 

287,403 

11,509 

365,658 

664,550 

(11,496,000?.) 

(460,000?.) 

(14,626,000?  )  ( 

26,582,000?.) 
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FRENCH  INDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  colonies,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  50,803 
hectares  (about  196  square  miles),  and  had  in  1909  the  folloAving  estimated 
populations : — 

Bahour     . 

Lettapacom 
^Karikal   . 

Grande  Aldee 

Neravy    . 

Tirnoular 


■Pondichery 
Oulgaret 


Modeliarpeth 
Anaucoupom 
Villenour 
Tiroubouvane 


48,538 
26,353 
15,153 
15,267 
23,459 
21,769 


19,665 

Nodouukadou 

.     5,703 

14,550 

Cotchery . 

.   11,645 

17,857 

*Chandernagar 

.   25,293 

8,827 

*Mahe       . 

.   10,729 

6,359 

*Yanaon    . 

.     5,033 

6,186 

Total      . 

282,386 

In  1912  the  population  of  the  Provinces  was  as  follows : — Pondiche'ry, 
184,754  ;  Karikal,  56,579  ;  Chandernagar,  25,293;  Mahc,  10,729  ;  Yanaon, 
5,033  ;   Total,  282,386. 

The  colonies  are  divided  into  five  depenclanccs  (the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  ill  the  above  table)  and  seventeen  communes, 
having  municipal  institutions.  There  is  also  an  elective  general  council.  The 
Governor  of  the  colonies  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  colonies  are  represented 
in  the  Parliament  at  Paris  by  one  senator  and  one  deputy.  At  Pondichery 
the  birth-rate  in  1911  was  427,  and  the  [death-rate  34*3  per  1,000. 
There  were  in  1911-12,  53  primary  schools  and  4  colleges,  all  main- 
tained by  the  Government,  with  266  teachers  and  5,240  pupils.  Local 
revenue  and  expenditure  (budget  of  1912)  1,709,312  rupees;  expen- 
diture of  France  (budget  of  1913),  230,000  francs.  Outstanding  debt, 
January  1,  1912,  470,400  francs.  The  princij)al  crops  are  paddy,  ground- 
nut, and  ragi.  There  are  at  Pondichery  5  cotton  mills,  and  at  Chan- 
dernagar 1  jute  mill ;  the  cotton  mills  have,  in  all,  1,622  looms  and 
73,092  spindles,  employing  12,020  persons.  There  are  also  at  work  2  oil 
factories  and  a  few  oil  presses  for  ground  nuts,  2  ice  factories  and  a  cocoatine 
factory.  The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds.  At  the  ports 
of  Pondichery,  Karikal,  and  Mahe  in  1911  the  imports  amounted  to  8,618,302 
francs,  and  the  exports  to  37,988,286  francs.  At  these  three  ports  in  1911, 
372  vessels  of  783,527  tons  entered  and  353  of  759,821  tons  cleared. 
Pondichery  is  visited  by  French  steamers  sailing  monthly  between  Colombo 
and  Calcutta  in  connection  with  the  Messageries  Maritimes.  Railway  open, 
18  miles,  Pondichery  to  Villapuram,  and  Peralam  to  Karikal. 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

French  Indo-China,  with  an  area  of  about  256,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  in  1911  of  lf,990,229,  of  whom  20,784  were  European  (excluding 
military  forces),  consists  of  5  States  :  Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin- China, 
Tonking  and  Laos,  and  Kvvang-Chau-Wan  leased  from  China  (see  below). 
The  whole  country  is  under  a  Governor-General,  assisted  by  a  Secretary- 
General,  and  each  of  the  States  has  at  its  head  a  functionary  bearing  the 
title  of  Resident-Superior  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  according  as  the  State  is 
a  Protectorate  or  a  direct  Frencli  Colony. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  native  tribunals  from  which  there  is  an 
appeal  to  courts  at  Saigon  and  Hanoi.  In  these  appeal  courts  European 
judges,  in  matters  affecting  natives,  are  assisted  by  Annamite  mandarins. 
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In  1905  the  penal  system  was  reformed,  punishment  by  torture  (the  cangue, 
&c. )  being  abolished. 

There  is  a  common  budget  for  the  whole  of  Indo-China,  and  also  a 
separate  budget  for  each  of  the  States.  The  Provinces,  about  120  in  number, 
have  also  th^ir  budget,  as  have  the  municipalities.  The  general  budget  is 
supported  by  receipts  from  customs,  government  monopolies,  indirect  con- 
tributions, posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways  in  all  the  countries  of  the  union, 
and  besides  maintaining  these,  provides  for  military  and  judicial  services 
public  works,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  whole  of  the  union.  For 
1912  the  revenue  and  expenditure  estimated  in  all  the  budgets  amounted 
to  59,580,391  piastres.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1913)  for  military 
purposes  was  17,979,772  francs.  The  outstanding  debt  of  Indo-China 
on  January  1,  1910  amounted  to  345,913,000  francs.  On  Dec.  20,  a  loan 
of  90,000,000  francs  was  agreed  to  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  military  force  projected  for  1913  consists  of  10,873  European  troops 
and  13,816  natives;  total,  25,457.  The  forces  are  commanded  by  the 
Commandant-Superior,  a  general  of  division  with  the  same  rank  as  army 
corps  generals  in  Fran(!e.  The  naval  force  comprises  ships  of  quite  modern 
construction  :  1  armoured  battle-shii3,  3  armoured  cruisers,  3  protected 
cruisers,  4  torpedo-destroyers,  1  armoured  gunboat,  12  torpedo-boats, 
4  submarines,  and  about  half  a  score  of  gunboats  or  other  vessels  of  little 
fighting  value.     The  naval  force  is  provided  with  about  4,500  men. 

In  Indo-China  there  are  mines  yielding  in  1911  : — coal,  and  lignite 
434,046  (metric)  tons  ;  zinc  ore,  28,241  tons.  The  value  of  the  total  output 
was  5,355,978  francs. 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  Annam,  Touking 
and  Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  in  1911  was  244,143,000  francs,  and  the  exports  250,147,000  francs. 
The  chief  export  is  rice,  amounting  for  1911  to  117,470  metric  tons. 
Other  exports  are  fish,  pepper,  hides,   coal,   cotton,  rubber  and  sugar. 

Into  Great  Britain  in  1911  the  imports  from  Indo-China  amounted  to 
142,805Z.  (chiefly  rice). 

In  1911,  1,839  vessels  of  1,681,893  metric  tons  entered,  and  1,677  vessels 
of  1,638,895  tons  cleared. 

The  oldest  railway  in  Indo-China  is  that  from  Saigon  to  Mytho,  which 
is  being  extended  from  Mytho  to  Cantho  (60  miles).  In  lecent  years  there 
has  been  rapid  development  of  the  railway  system.  Total  length  of 
line  in  1912,  1,183  miles.  There  are  train  lines  and  light  railways  at  Hanoi 
and  Saigon.  Within  the  union  there  are  (1912)  8,719  miles  of  telegraph 
line  with  376  telegraph  offices,  and  12  urban  and  5  inter-urban  telephone 
systems  with  (together)  270  miles  of  line.     There  are  309  post  offices  (1912). 

The  Bank  of  Indo-China,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  36  million  franc.<3 
and  reserve  and  redemption  funds  amounting  to  24,265,000  francs,  has  till 
1920  the  privilege  not  only  of  making  advances  on  security,  but  also  of 
engaging  in  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial  enterprise  in  Indo-China 
and  New  Caledonia.  For  French  Indo-China  there  is  a  coinage  of  silver 
pieces,  piastres,  ^-pi^stres,  ^ -piastres,  and  y^ -piastres;  the  piastre  (since 
1895)  weighs  27  grams,  and  the  fractional  coins  in  proportion  ;  the  piastre 
and  ^-piastre  are  "900  fine,  but  the  i-  and  iV-pi3.stre  (since  1898)  only  '835 
fine.  The  piastre  and  the  Mexican  dollar  are  usually  worth  rather  less 
than  24d.  There  are  two  bronze  coins,*  one  equal  to  the  100th  and  the 
other  the  375th  part  of  a  piastre. 

In  1900  the  territory  of  Kwang  Chau  Wan  on  the  coast  of  China,  leased 
from  China  in  1898,  and  increased  in  1899  by  the  addition  of  2  islands  in 
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the  bay,  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  Indo- 
China.  The  territory  has  been  divided  into  3  administrative  circumscrip- 
tions, but  the  Chinese  communal  organisation  is  maintained.  Its  area  is 
about  190  square  miles  and  its  population  about  150,000.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  cotton  yarns,  opium,  petroleum  ;  the  exports  are  straw  sacks,  swine, 
mats.  The  port  is  a  free  port.  The  territory  is  regularly  visited  by  the 
vessels  of  two  French  companies.  Official  buildings,  a  post  office,  roads,  &c. , 
have  been  or  are  being  constructed. 

British  Consul  at  Hanoi. — T.  F.  Carlisle. 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Saigon. — J.  L.  O'Connell. 

Annam. 

French  intervention  in  the  aflfairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
lished over  Annam.  The  King  Than  Thai,  Avho  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1889,  has,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  French  Government,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Duy-Tan,  8  years  of  age  (1907),  who  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Council  of  Regency.  The  ports  of  Turan,  Qui-Nhon, 
and  Xuan  Day  are  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  the  customs  revenue 
conceded  to  France  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  called 
Mang-Ca)  of  Hue,  the  capital  (population  60,611).  Bin-Dinb,  the  largest 
town,  has  74,400  inhabitants.  Annamite  functionaries,  under  the  control  of 
the  French  Government,  administer  all  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam.  The 
area  of  the  protectorate  is  about  52,100  square  miles,  with  a  population 
in  1911  of  5,554,822,  including  1,899  Europeans  (exclusive  of  the  militar}^ 
forces).  The  population  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and  along  the  coast,  and 
consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts.  There  are  5  secondary 
schools  with  23  teachers  and  596  pupils.  Local  budget,  1912,  balanced 
at  3,256,462  piastres.  The  Phanrang  river  has  been  utilised  to  irrigate 
about  10,000  acres,  and  similar  works,  on  a  smaller  scale,  have  been 
carried  out  in  Central  Annam.  The  productions  are  rice,  maize  and 
other  cereals,  the  areca  nut,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel, 
manioc,  baniboo,  excellent  timber,  also  caoutchouc,  cardamoms,  coffee,  dye, 
and  medicinal  plants.  Raw  silk  is  produced,  amounting  annually  to  about 
300,000  kilogrammes,  one-third  of  which  is  exported,  and  the  remainder  used 
in  native  manufactures.  There  are  about  215,000  head  of  cattle  in  Annam 
and  cattle  rearing  is  of  some  importance.  There  are  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
and  gold  in  the  province  of  Quang-nam ;  the  mines  are  worked  by 
natives.  At  Nongson,  near  Tourane,  coal  mines  are  worked.  In  North, 
Central,  and  Southern  Annam  there  are  salt  ^^■orks.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton-yarn,  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper  goods,  and  tobacco;  chief  exports, 
sugar,  rice,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  and  paper.  132  vessels  of  62,336  metric 
tons  entered  at  the  ports  in  1908. 

Cambodia. 

Area,  45,000  square  miles  ;  population  in  1911,  1,634,252,  of  whom  1,092 
were  Europeans  (excluding  the  military  forces).  The  present  King,  Sisowath, 
in  1 904  succeeded  his  late  brother,  Norodom,  Avho  had  recognised  the  French 
))rotectorate  in  1863.  The  country  is  divided  into  57  provinces.  The  two 
chief,  towns  are  Pnom-Penh  {poj)uiation  62,255),  the  capital  of  the  temtory, 
and  Kampot,  a  seaport  but  not  accessible  for  sea-going  vessels.  The  budget 
is  estimated  at  4,232,416,  dollars,  including  a  sum  of  525,000  dollars  allowed 
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for  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  princes.  The  chief  cultures  are  rice,  betel, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  tree,  and  silk  tree,  pepper,  maize,  cinnamon,  coffee. 
Pepper  is  grown  by  61  villages  with  4,780  planters,  the  production  being 
750,000  kilogrammes  annually.  Cotton  growing  is  extending  ;  the  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  9,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which  is  exported.  Salt  is 
worked.  There  are  important  factories  at  Khsach-Kandal,  near  Pnom-Penh, 
for  the  shelling  of  cotton  seeds.  The  external  trade  is  carried  on  mostly 
through  Saigon  in  Cochin-China.  The  imports  comprise  salt,  wine,  textiles, 
arms  ;  the  exports  comprise  salt  fish,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  also  boats. 

Cochin-China. 

The  area  of  French  Cochin-China  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  21  provinces.  The  towns  of  Saigon  and  Cholon 
have  been  formed  into  municipalities.  The  Colonial  Council  contains  18 
members.  The  colony  is  represented  in  France  by  one  deputy.  The  population 
consists  mainly  of  Annamites,  Cambodians,  Mois,  Chams,  Chinese,  and  a  few 
Indians,  Malays,  Tagals,  and  foreigners.  In  1911  the  total  population  was 
put  at  3,050,785,  of  whom  11,251  were  Europeans  (excluding  the  military 
forces).  In  1911  there  were  325  births  among  the  white  and  105,012  among 
the  coloured  population  ;  and  of  deaths,  177  among  the  former,  and  79,785 
among  the  latter.  Saigon  had,  in  1911,  a  population  of  64,845,  of  whom 
2,939  were  Europeans  ;  the  town  of  Cholon  has  about  191,655  inhabitants. 
There  are  about  380  schools,  with  800  teachers,  and  19,000  pupils.  In 
1903  it  was  decided  to  found  a  school  of  medicine  at  Saigon.  There  are 
many  establishments  for  medical  aid. 

The  total  area  is  put  at  5,011,277  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2-47  acres)  of 
which  1,522,666  hectares  are  cultivated,  and  3,488,611  hectares  uncultivated 
(1,748,694  hectares  being  forest).  The  chief  culture  is  rice,  to  which  1,358,706 
hectares  are  devoted.  Other  crops  are  maize,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  earth- 
nuts,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  coco-nuts,  betel-nuts,  pepper, 
oranges,  bananas,  &c.  The  farm  animals  comprise  11,243  horses,  241,744 
buflfaloes,  109,07)  cattle,  709,380  pigs,  3,492  sheep  and  goats. 

Extensive  irrigation  and  drainage  works  are  in  progress  in  the  central  and 
south-Avestern  provinces.  River  and  coast  fishing  is  actively  carried  on ; 
there  are  about  73,520  boats  on  the  rivers,  and  3,000  on  the  coast  ;  the  fishery 
products  are  valued  at  2,800,000  francs  yearly.  There  are  9  rice  mills  in 
Saigon  and  Cholon,  turning  out  each  from  450  to  900  tons  a  day.  In  these 
towns  are  also  2  saw-mills,  2  soap  factories,  and  a  varnish  factory.  Commerce 
is  mostly  in  the  [hands  of  Europeans  and  Chinese,  but  about  22,000 
Annamites  are  small  traders.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  fish  and  fish  oil, 
pepper,  cotton,  copra,  silk,  shrimps,  isinglass,  hides,  cardamoms.  756  vessels 
of  1,549,962  metric  tons  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1908.  The 
Messageries  vessels,  the  steamers  of  the  French  National  Company,  of  the 
Messageries  Fluviales,  of  the  Chargeurs  Reunis,  of  the  British  P.  and  O. 
Company,  and  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  visit  Saigon  regularly.  (For 
railways  see  Indo-China.)     At  Saigon  there  are  5  banks  or  bank-agencies. 

Tonking". 

This  territory,  annexed  to  Fiance  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  46,400  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a 
population  in  1911  of  6,119,720,  of  whom  6,132  were  Europeans  (exclusive 
Ox  military  forces),  The  King  of  Annam  was  formerly  represented  in 
louking  by  a  viceroy,  but,  in  July,  1897,  he  consented  to  the  suppression 
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of  the  viceroyalty  and  the  creation  of  a  French  residency  in  its  place. 
Chief  town  Hanoi,  an  agglomeration  of  many  villages,  with  a  population 
of  136,676  in  1911.  This  town  became  on  January  1,  1902,  the  capital  of 
Indo-China,  instead  of  Saigon.  There  are  38  schools.  In  1902  a  school 
of  medicine  for  natives  was  opened  at  Hanoi.  The  chief  crop  is  rice, 
exported  mostly  to  Hong-Kong ;  other  products  are  sugar-cane,  silk,  carda- 
moms, cotton,  coffee,  various  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco.  About  500,000  kilo- 
grammes of  raw  silk  are  produced  annually,  of  which  300,000  kilogrammes 
are  used  in  native  weaving  and  the  remainder  exported.  At  Haiphong  is  a 
cotton  mill  with  25,000  spindles.  At  Hanoi  there  is  another  with  10,000 
spindles.  The  chief  industries  are  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  oils. 
Chief  imports  are  metals  and  metal  tools  and  machinery,  yarn  and  tissues, 
beverages ;  chief  exports  rice  and  animal  products.  The  principal  port  is 
Haiphong,  Avhich  is  visited  regularly  by  the  steamers  of  two  French  lines. 
In  1908,  1,254  vessels  of  398,979  metric  tons  entered  at  the  ports  of 
the  colony.  The  transit  trade  to  and  from  Lungchau  and  Mengtze  is 
small. 

The  Laos  ten-itory,  under  French  protectorate  since  1893,  is  estimated  to 
contain  98,000  square  miles,  and  in  1911  there  were  640,877  inhabitants.  The 
capital  is  Yien-tiane.  In  the  country  there  are  three  protected  states,  Luang 
Prabang,  which  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  the  residence  of  the 
King,  who  is  assisted  in  his  government  by  a  French  Administrator  ;  the 
other  protected  states  are  Bassac  and  Muong  Sing.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  fruits,  and  bearing  teak 
forests,  from  which  the  logs  are  now  floated  down  the  Mekong  to  Saigon. 
Gold,  tin,  lead  and  precious  stones  are  found,  and  concessions  have 
been  granted  to  several  French  mining  companies.  But  there  arc  serious 
difficulties  with  the  natives  and  for  commercial  purposes  the  country  is 
almost  inaccessible.  It  can  be  entered  only  by  the  Me-kong,  which  is 
barred  at  Khoae  by  rapids.  A  railway,  i'our  miles  in  length,  has  been 
constructed  across  that  island,  and  by  means  of  it  several  steam  launches 
have  been  transported  to  the  upper  Maters,  where  they  now  ply.  A 
telegraph  line  connects  Hue  in  Ann  am  with  the  towns  on  the  Me- Kong, 
and  these  with  Saigon.  The  cost  of  the  Laos  administration  is  borne  by 
Gochin-China  (to  the  extent  of  six-thirteenths),  Tonkin  and  Annam  (five- 
thirteenths),  and  Cambodia  (two-thirteenths). 
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ALGERIA. 

(L'ALGI^.  RIE.) 

Government. 

The  government  and  administration  of  Algeria  are  centralised  at  Algiers 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General,  who  represents  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  throughout  Algerian  tcrritor3^  With  the  exception  of  the 
non-Mussulman  services  of  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Worship,  and  the 
Treasury,  which  are  under  competent  ministers,  all  the  services"  are  under 
his  direction.  He  has  to  prepare  a  special  budget  for  Algeria,  he  grants 
concesoions  for  works,  and  he  contracts  loans  in  the  name  of  the  Colony. 

The  budget  of  Algeria  which,  since  1901,  has  been  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  France,  comprises  under  revenue  the  imposts  of  every  sort  which  are 
collected  within  the  Colony  and  under  expenditure  the  whole  of  the  civil 
disbursements.  The  expenditure  on  War  and  Marine  is  still  at  the  cost  of 
the  mother  country,  as  is  also  the  burden  of  guarantees  of  interest  on  railways 
up  to  1926.  The  budget,  prepared  by  the  Governor  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  discussed  and  voted  by  the  Financial  Delegations 
and  the  Superior  Council.  These  Delegations  were  instituted  in  1898  to 
enable  tlie  body  of  tax-payers  to  state  their  views  on  questions  of  imposts  by 
means  of  elected  delegates.  There  are  three  Delegations  representing  re- 
spectively the  French  colonists,  the  French  tax-payers  other  than  colonists, 
and  the  Mussulman  natives.  The  Superior  Council  is  composed  of  elected 
members  and  of  high  officials.  Lastly,  the  Governor  is  assisted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  by  a  purely  consultative  council  of  government. 

*  See  Morocco 
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The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regulated 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Each  department  sends  one 
senator  and  two  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Governor-General. — M.  Lutaud,  appointed  March  22,  1911. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  March  4,  1906,  showed  a  population  (including  the 
military  forces)  amounting  to  5,231,850  on  an  area  of  184,474  sq.  miles. 
Since  1901  the  area  has  been  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
territories  in  the  south,  and  now  extends  to  about  343,500  sq,  miles.  The 
colony  has  been  organised  in  2  great  divisions  called  respectively  Northern 
and  Southern  Algeria.  Northern  Algeria  consists  as  formerly  of  Civil 
Territory  and  Territoire  de  Commandement,  but  the  Civil  Territory  has  been 
extended,  while  the  Territoire  de  Commandement  has  been  diminished  and 
will  before  long  be  completely  merged  in  the  Civil  Territory.  Northern 
Algeria  contains  17  arrondissements  and  269  communes  and  74  are  mixed 
communes.  Southern  Algeria  consists  of  the  4  Territories  of  Ain  Sefra, 
Ghardaia,  Touggout,  and  the  Saharan  Oases,  organized  under  decree  of 
August  14,  1905.  Those  territories  contain  12  communes  of  which  5  are 
mixed  and  7  native. 

Population,  including  military  forces,  on  March  5,  1911  : — 


Municipal  Population 


Population  numbered 
separately. 


Euro- 
pean 


Native  '    Total 


Euro- 
]iean 


Native      Total 


Grand 
Total 


Northern   Territory 
Southern    Territory 

Grand  Total     . 


746,. ''10 
5,533 


)2,043 


4,259,4745,005.984,       40,038        23,500        03,538  5,069,522 
481,052,     486,5851         3,441  4,280  7,72ll    494,306 


4,740,526  5,492,569'       43,479        27,7S0|       71,259|5,563,S2S 


Population  according  to  Departements  and  Territories  in  1911 


Northern  Algeria 
(Departements) 

Population 

Southern  Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Alger      .... 
Oran       .        .        .        . 
.  Constantine  . 

1,720,881 
1,230,195 
2.118,446 

Ain  Sefi'a 
Ghardaia 
Touggout 
Saharan  Oases 

Total 

146,999 

141,377 

165,551 

40,379 

Total 

5,069,522 

494,300 

The  total  population  in  1891  was  4,124,732,  in  1896,  4,429,421.  In  1906, 
the  native  population  numbered  4,447,149;  Trench,  449,420;  naturalised 
Jews  and  their  offspring,  64,645  ;  Tunisians,  3,083  ;  Moroccans,  25,277  ; 
Spaniards,  117,475;  Italians,  33,153  ;  other  foreigners,  17,849.  Of  the 
municipal  population  of  Northern  Algeria,  2,484  400  were  males,  and 
2,236,5742were  female  . 
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The  following  statistics  of  moveiDent  of  popnlation  are  given  for  1910  :— 


— 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Births 

Deaths 

European     . 
Musulman   . 

5,605 
35,680 

21,378 
127,257 

13,003 
93,816 

Total 

41,294 

— 

148,635 

106,810 

Still-births  are  included  in  births  and  deaths.  The  European  still-births 
numbered  676  ;  Musulman,  1,326. 

The  chief  towns  with  the  total  communal  population  in  1911  were  : 
Alger,  172,397;  Oran,  123,086;  Constantine,  65,173;  Bone,  42,039;  Sidi- 
bel- Abbes,  30,942  ;  Tlemgen,  39,874  ;  Mostaganem,  23,166  ;  jVIascara,  24,254  : 
Blida,  35,461;  Philippeville,  27,137;  Setif,  26,261. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Musulman,  the  Jews  being  now  regarded 
as  French  citizens.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  "and  2 
bishops,  with  386  officiating  clergymen.  There  are  21  Protestant  pastors 
and  7  Jewish  rabbis  sharing  in  Government  grants. 

At  Algiers  (city)  there  is  an  institution  for  higher  instruction  attended  in 
1911  by  1,292  students  (809  for  Law,  211  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  108 
Science,  164  Letters)  ;  Professors  (1911),  102.  There  are  higher  Musulman 
schools  (inedersas)  at  Algiers,  Tlem§en,  and  Constantine,  where  213  pupils 
in  1911  were  prepared  for  native  employments.  In  Algeria  there  are  22 
establishments  for  secondary  instruction  with  (1911)  5,988  pupils  (4,411  boj-s 
and  1,577  girls).  In  1911  there  were  1,235  primary  and  infant  schools, 
public  and  private,  with  3,026  teachers  and  141,537  pupils,  inclusive  of  226 
Musulman  schools.  There  were  four  normal  schools  for  men  teachers  with 
25  professors  and  110  students  (70  Musulman),  and  six  normal  schools  for 
women  teachers  with  22  professors  and  218  students.  The  estimated  expen- 
diture on  public  instruction  by  the  State  was,  for  1911,  8,861,798  francs. 

Crime. 

There  is  an  Appeal  Court  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  arrondissements  are  16 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  are  also  commercial  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace  with  extensive  powers.  Criminal  justice  is  organised  as  in  France  for 
Europeans.  Since  1902  there  have  been  criminal  courts  and  special  repres- 
sive tribunals  for  trying  natives  accused  of  crime.  In  1911,  3,502  persons 
were  arrested  for  various  crimes.  On  December  31,  1911,  the  number  in- 
carcerated was  5,876,  including  33  females. 

Musulman  justice  is  administered  to  natives  by  the  Cadis  in  the  first 
instance  with  an  appeal  to  French  courts. 

Finance. 

The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes.  The  departments  of  War  and  Marine 
are  excluded  from  the  estimates,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  military  tax,  the 
Government  monopolies,  and  some  other  revenues  are  paid  to  France.  The 
total  expenditure  (including  military  and  extraordinary  disbursements^ 
exceeds  the  Algerian  revenue  by  about  75,000,000  francs.  The  budget 
estimates   for   1911    showed   revenue   144,549,940   francs,    and   expenditure 
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140,546,561  francs  ;  for  1912  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  were  as 
follows  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Francs, 

Francs. 

Taxes  (direct) 

13,928,191 

Administration,  debt  . 

25,578,615 

Taxes  (indu-ect)    . 

44,133,432 

Interior. 

26,157,645 

State  domain 

8,270,469 

Native  affairs 

5,793,893 

Monopolies,  &c.  . 

9,691,324 

:  Finance. 

9,636,114 

Various 

2,714,636 

Posts  and  Telegraphs    . 

12,161,876 

Receipts  d'ordre  . 

28.569,463 

:  Public  Works 

19,113,273 

Extraordinary     . 

37,859,000 

Agriculture,  «fec.    . 
Various  .... 
Extraordinary 

Total      . 

8,582,555 

273.000 

37,859,000 

Total    . 

145,167,014 

145,155,971 

(5,806,681?.) 

! 

(5,806,239/.) 

For  the  Southern  Territories  in  1912  the  revenue  was  put  at  6,523,301 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  6,513,284  francs. 

At  the  end  of  1906  the  debt  of  Northern  Algeria  amounted  to  53,513,000 
francs  in  capital  and  107,997,045  francs  in  annuities,  amortisation  and 
interest. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  XlXth  Army  Corps.  French 
residents  are  imder  the  same  obligation  to  serve  as  in  France ;  natives  are 
under  the  obligation  to  serve  3  years  with  the  colours  and  7  in  the  Reserve, 
but  the  total  number  taken  is  fixed,  and  there  is  a  ballot,  substitution  being 
allowed.  The  troops  are  permanently  stationed  in  North  Africa,  but  they 
belong  to  the  '  Metropolitan,'  not  to  the  Colonial  Army.  There  are  4 
regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  5  battalions,  and  5  battalions  of  African  light 
infantry,  each  of  5  companies  ;  6  regiments  of  cavalry  (Chasseurs  d'Afrique), 
of  5  squadrons;  12  'African'  field  batteries,  and  2  garrison  battalions; 
also  about  12  companies  of  engineers.  These  are  all  European  troops  and 
in  the  case  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  their  recruiting  depots  are  in 
France.  JThe  Foreign  Legion  of  2  regiments  of  4  battalions  is  recruited 
from  foreigners  of  any  nationality,  but  officered  chiefly  by  Frenchmen  ; 
the  headquarters  of  both  regiments  are  in  Algeria,  but  battalions  are 
sent  to  any  colony  where  they  may  be  required.  The  Natives  are  4  regi- 
ments of  Algerian  Tirailleurs  each  of  6  battalions  (one  has  now  8),  and  4 
regiments  of  Spahis  (Arab  cavalry)  each  of  5  squadrons.  The  officers  and 
a  proportion  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  of  the  native  regiments  are 
French.  The  troops  are  organised  in  3  divisions  with  headquarters  at 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine,  respectively  ;  but  some  of  them  at 
present  form  part  of  the  field  army  in  Morocco.  Those  in  occupation  of 
Tunis  form  a  fourth  division,  headquarters  at  Tunis.  The  Algiers  and 
Constantine  divisions  each  consist  of  only  one  infantr}'-  and  one  cavalry 
brigade,  with  a  field  artillery  division  of  3  batteries.  The  Oran  division, 
and  that  in  Tunis,  have  each  2  infantry  brigades,  and  a  cavalry  brigade. 
The  Oran  division  has  3  field  batteries,  the  Tunis  division  6  field  batteries. 
The  battalions  of  garrison  artillery  are  at  Algiers  and  Biserta,  and  the 
headquarters  of  2  engineer  battalions  are  at  the  same  places.  The  strength 
of  the  troops  in  Algeria,  according  to  the  budget  estimate  for  1912,  is 
56,164  of  all  ranks. 

Agriculture  and  Industry. 

There  exists  in  Algeria  a  small  area  of  highly  fertile  plains  and  valleys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  mainly  owned  by  Europeans,  which  is 
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cultivated  scientifically,  and  where  profitable  returns  are  obtained  from 
vineyards,  cereals,  &c.,  but  the  greater  part  of  Algeria  is  of  liinitcd  value 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  northern  portion  is  mountainous  and 
generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  and  forestry  than  agriculture,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  native  population  is  quite  poor.  In  spite  of  the  many 
excellent  roads  built  by  the  Government,  a  considerable  area  of  the 
mountainous  region  is  without  adequate  means  of  communication  and  is 
very  inaccessible. 

The  soil  is,  under  various  systems,  held  by  proprietors,  by  farmers, 
and  by  Metayers  or  Khammes.  Most  of  the  State  lands  have  been 
appropriated  to  colonists.  The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1909  was 
3,322,520  ;  213,756  being  Europeans.  In  1911  the  chief  cereal  crops  were, 
wheat  3,303,405  acres,  yielding  19,599,727  cwt.  ;  barley,  3,360,435  acres, 
yielding  20,464,953  cwt.;  oats,  433,964  acres,  yielding  3,453,770  cwt. 
Other  crops  are  maize,  potatoes,  beans,  and  dira.  Flax,  tobacco  and  silk 
are  cultivated. 

In  1911  there  were  371,700  acres  under  vines,  yielding  185,754,096 
galls,  of  wine.  The  orange,  date,  mandarine,  citron,  banana,  pomegranate, 
almond,  fig,  and  many  other  fruits  grow  abundantly  The  production  of 
olive  oil  is  an  important  industry.  In  1909  12,907,908  trees  yielded 
4,871,087  cwt.  of  olives  and  7,073,572  galls,  of  oil.  Forests  cover 
6,559,490  acres,  and,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  State  and  communes. 
The  greater  part  is  mere  brushwood,  but  on  645,000  acres  are  cork-oak 
trees,  from  which  in  1909,  140,434  cwt.  of  cork  valued  at  136, 631 Z.,  Avere 
obtained.  The  dwarf-palm  and  alfa  are  worked  on  the  plains.  Timber 
is  cut  for  firewood,  also  for  industrial  purposes,  for  railway  sleepers,  tele- 
graph poles,  &c.,  'and  for  bark  for  tanning.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
forest  area  are  also  leased  for  tillage,  or  for  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs.     The  forest  revenue  annually  amounts  to  over  240, OOOZ. 

In  1911  there  were  in  Algeria  226,764  horses,  192,484  mules,  279,315 
asses,  1,113,952  cattle,  8,528,610  sheep,  3,861,847  goats,  and  110,012  pigs. 

There  are  extensive  fisheries  for  sardines,  allaches,  anchovies,  sprats, 
tunny-fish,  oic,  and  also  shell-fish.  In  1909,  5,180  persons,  and  1,322  boats 
of  4,914  metric  tons  were  employed  in  fishing,  and  the  fish  taken  were 
valued  at  152,034Z. 

In  1909,  44  mines  (out  of  94  concessions)  were  worked  for  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  and  petrol.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore 
extracted  (1909)  was  127,426  tons,  valued  at  59,600Z.  ;  of  lead  and  zinc 
ore,  24,758  tons,  valued  at  150,800Z.  ;  of  copper  ore,  14,940  tons,  valued 
at  17,  OOOZ.  The  output  of  all  the  mines  in  Algeria  in  1909  was  valued  at 
21,634,043  francs.  Petroleum  has  been  found  in  Oran,  121,020  metric  tons 
being  produced  m  1908.  The  output  of  phosphates  in  1908  was  452,060 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  373,763  metric  tons  in  1907. 

Commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Algiers  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows  (in  1,000Z. 
sterling)  : — 

—  !       Imports  Exports  i  —  Imports  Exports 


1907  17,928         i  13,539  {        1910        j         20,213         i  19,731 

1908  17,970         I  12,768  \\      '1911         I         22,607         !  20,537 

1909  I        18,190  13,169  |j        1912        j        26,202         j  20,793 

Of  the  imports  in  1912  the  value  of  22, 426, OOOZ.  came  from  France; 
,of  theexports  th,e  value  of  15, 419, OOOZ,  went  to  France. 
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In  1911  and  1910  the  distribution  of  the  special  trade  among   the  prin- 
cipal countries  was  as  follows,  in  thousands  sterling)  : — 


Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

(1910) 

(1911) 
1000?. 

(1910) 

(1911) 

lOOOZ. 

lOOOZ. 

lOOOZ. 

France     

17,515 

10,508 

16,415 

15,803 

French  Possessions 

184 

232 

798 

758 

Great  Britain . 

556 

591 

784 

1,027 

Germany. 

lS(i 

105 

423 

403 

Belgium  . 

43 

61 

415 

473 

Spain 

247 

286 

185 

194 

Italy 

114 

1,200 

305 

312 

Russia     . 

4G 

56 

138 

145 

Austria-Hungary    . 

112 

142 

148 

157 

United  States 

14-2 

221 

109 

110 

Morocco  . 

570 

559 

336 

519 

Brazil 

364 

350 

40 



Netherlands    . 

(10 

]:'.4 

310 

206 

Chief  imports  and  exports  in  thousands  of  francs  : — ■ 


Imporis 


Cottons  .... 

Woollens 

Clothing  and  linen 

Skins  and  manuf.  thereof 

Machinery  and  parts     . 

Other  metal  work 

Furniture  and  wood  work 

Toys,  brushes,  &c. 

Paper,  &c. 

Coal        .... 

Sugar     .... 

Vegetable  oib 

Iron  and  steel 

Coffee     .... 


1012  Exports 


67,594  Sheep    . 

7,360  Hides  and  skins 

18,228  Wool     . 

21,046  Wheat  . 

20,361  Oats      . 

27,771  Barley  . 

27,801  Olive  oil 

7,738  ,    Cork     . 

17,175  1    Wine     . 

10,953  !    Phosphates  . 
16,304  Iron  ore 

9,816  I    Zinc  ore 
11,001  Fruit,  fresh  and  dried 

9,877  Tobacco,  cigars,  Ac. 


1912 


27,859 

8,761 

5,217 

20,238 

(i,960 

15,422 

11,010 

11,9-28 

220,850 

11,590 

14,710 

12,674 

18,108 

15,663 


In  1912  the  receipts  of  th*'  cnstonis  authorities  amounted  to  39,075,540 
francs  (1,563,02H.) 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1912,  in  the  French  and  Foreig)i  trade,  4,614  vessels  of  5,973,490 
tons  net  entered,  and  4,688  of  5,956,416  tons  net  cleared  at  Algerian  ports. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  980 
vessels  of  31,771  tons  net. 

Algiers  is  now  the  most  important  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

National  roads  have  a  length  of  1,826  miles. 

In  1911  there  were  2,031  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  (exclu- 
sive of  lines  on  Tunisian  territory).  The  railway  receipts  (1910)  amounted 
to  51,824,778  francs. 

The  postal  receipts  in  1911  were  5,239,903  francs,  and  there  were  665 
post  offices.  The  telegraphic  receipts  were  2,103,764  francs,  and  those  from 
telephones  1,617,992  I'rancs.  The  total  for  tin-  iJiree  services  was  8,085,6(56 
francs. 
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The  telegraph  of  Algeria  consisted  in  1911  of  8,977  miles  of  line  and 
24,550  miles  of  wire,  with  684  offices.  Telephone  urban  systems,  4,690 
miles  of  line  ;  inter-iirhan,  7,667  miles  of  line. 

The  Bank  of  Algeria,  whose  privilege  has  been  extended  to  the  end  of 
1920,  is  a  bank  of  issue,  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  francs,  but  its  note 
circulation  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  150,000,000  francs.  Several  co- 
operative agricultural  banks,  assisted  by  Government  fundsj  are  in  operation. 
There  are  in  Algeria  7  savings  banks  with,  on  December  31,  1909,  19,427 
depositors,  the  amount  due  to  depositors  being  6,786,367  francs. 

British  Consul-General  for  Algeria. — B.  Cave,  C. B. 

Vice-Consul  at  Algiers. — L.  G.  C.  Graham. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Arzeu,  Bone,  Oran,  and  Philippeville. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France.     Paris. 

Documents  statistiques  sur  le  commerce  de  I'Algevie.     Annual  since  1902.     Algor. 

Expose  de  la  situation  genevale  de  I'Algerie.    Annual. 

Grand  Annuaire,  Commercial,  Industriel,  Adiainistratif,  Agricole  et  Viticole  de 
I'Algerie  et  de  la  Tunisie.     Annual.     Paris. 

Statistique  Generale  de  I'Algerie.     Alger.     Ann\ial. 

Le  Pays  du  Mouton  ;  des  conditions  d'existence  des  troupeaux  sur  Ics  hauts-plateaux 
et  dans  le  sud  de  I'Algerie.     Published  by  the  Government  General.     Alger,  1S93. 

Reports  by  the  Commission  d'Etude  des  Questions  Algeriennes : — Depositions  du  1  Mai 
au  20  Juillet,  1891 ;  Rejiort  by  M.  Combes  on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  natives  ; 
Report  on  the  Bank  of  Algeria;  Report  by  Jules  Ferry  on  the  Government  of  Algeria ; 
Report  bj'  M.  Clamageran  on  the  fiscal  regime  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Guichard  on  the 
Regime  Forestier  of  Algeria.     Paris,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     London. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Beaulieu  (P.  Leroy),  L'Algerie  et  la  Tunisie.     2nd  ed.     Paris,  1897. 

Belloc  (Hilaire),  Esto  I'erpetua  :  Algerian  Studies  and  Impressions      London,  1900. 

Bernard  (i\ugustin),  La  Penetration  Saharienne.     Alger,  1906. 

Bcurmand  (F.),  Le  Marechal  Bugeaud.     Paris,  1895. 

Castel  (P.),  Teliessa.     2  vols.     Paris,  1904. 

CasUran  (A.),  L'Algerie  FranQaise.     Paris,  19Q0. 

Charveriat  (F.),  A  travers  la  Kabylie  et  les  Questions  Kabyles.     Paris,  noo. 

Cook's  Practical  Gtiide  to  Algiers,  Al;.;eria,  and  Tunisia.     London,  1904. 

Devereux  (R.),  Aspects  of  Algeria:  Historical,  Political,  Colonial.      London,  1912. 

Estoublon  (R.),  Collection  complete  de  la  Jurisprudence  Algerienne  depuis  la  conquete 
jusqu'a  1895.      24  vols.     Alger. 

Estournelles  de  Constant  (Baron  P.  de),  Les  Congregations  religieuses  chez  les  Arabes 
et  la  Conquete  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord.     Paris,  1887. 

Gaffarel(P.),  L'Algerie:  histoire,  conquete,  colonisation.    Paris,  1SS8. 

Oiaudin  (L),  Le  dernier  Marechal  de  France  (Canrobert).     Paris,  1895. 

Guide  Joanne  :  Algerie  et  Tunisie.     Paris,  1902. 

Hilton-Simpson  (M.  W.),  Algiers  and  Beyond.     London,  1906. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa.  Vol.  L  North  Africa,'  2iid  ed.  In  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Geography  and  Travel.    London  ,  1907. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de),  L'Algerie  et  Tunisie.     Paris,  1887. 

Lehon  (A.),  La  Politique  de  la  France  en  Afrique,  1896-98.     Paris,  1901 . 

il/acj«<7/ait'5  Guides:  The  Western  Mediterranean.     London    1902, 
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Murray'n  Hamlbooks  for  Travellers.     Algeria  and  Tunis.     5th  ed.     London,  1002. 

Phillipx  (L.  M.),  In  the  Desert.     [Algeria  and  the  Sahara.]    London,  1905. 

Play/air  (Sir  R.  L.),  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  published  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.'    London,  1888. 

Reclus (EWsec),  Geographie  nniverselle.  Tome  XI.  L'Afriqneseptentrionale.  Paris,  ISSO. 

Revue  Africaine.     Alger.     Yearly  since  1856. 

Reynolds-Ball  (E.  A.).  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts.     5th  ed.     London,  1900. 

Rijin  (L.),  Histoire  de  I'lnsurrection  de  1871  en  Algeria.    Alger,  1891. 

Riviere  (C.)  and  Lecq  (H.),  Cultures  du  Midi  de  I'Algerie  et  de  la  Tunisie.     Paris.  1906. 

S^aw;  (Thomas,  D.D.,  &c.),  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant.    Oxford.  1838-46. 

Stiinford  (  C.  T.),  About  Algeria.     London,  1912. 

Vignon  (L.),  La  France  en  Algerie.     Paris,  1893, 

Villot  (Gajiitaine),  Mocurs,  coutumes  et  institutions  des  indigenes  d'Algerie  Paris. 
1872. 

Wilkin  (A.),  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria.     London.  1900. 


FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA  (FRENCH   CONGO). 

The  French  Congo  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  the  German 
Kamerun  colony  and  the  territories  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Spanish  territory  on  the  coast  from  the  Muni  river  on  1^ 
N.  lat.  to  the  German  Kamerims,  and  inland  to  the  meridian  of  11°  20'  E. 
of  Greenwich,  and  the  Kabinda  region  which  is  Portuguese.  Inland  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Congo  and  Ubanghi  rivers  and  stretches  northwards 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Lake  Chad.  French  acquisition  began  on 
the  Gabun  river  in  1841  ;  Libreville  was  founded  in  1849  ;  Cape  Lopez 
was  gained  in  1802,  and  the  French  possessions  extended  along  the  coast 
for  about  200  miles.  Since  then  the  territories  have  been  increased  by 
exploration  and  military  occupation  and  their  limits  have  been  defined  in 
a  series  of  international  conventions.  By  a  convention,  dated  November  14, 
1911,  France  agreed  to  cede  certain  parts  of  the  colony  to  Germany  in  return 
for  German  recognition  of  the  French  protectorate  in  Morocco.  The  total 
area  ceded  is  about  107,270  square  miles  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 
Sleeping  sickness  is  very  prevalent  in  the  di.strict  and  is  fast  decimating 
the  population.  At  the  same  time  Germany  ceded  to  France  from  her 
Cameroons  territory  6,450  square  miles  {Sec  map  in  the  Sjatesman's  Yeah 
Book  for  1912). 

The  area  is  about  669,000  square  miles  containing  a  population  esti- 
mated in  1906  at  10  millions  of  negro  and  other  races.  By  decree  of  Februar}'^ 
1.5,  1906,  the  French  Congo  is  divided  into  four  circumscriptions  which  form 
three  colonies,  viz.  : — the  Gabun  Colony  (capital  Libreville),  the  Middle 
Congo  Colony  (capital  Brazzaville),  and  the  Ubangi-Shari-Chad  Colony 
(capital  Bangui)  ;  the  Chad  region  is,  however,  for  some  purposes  admi- 
nistered as  a  military  Territory.  The  three  Colonies  have  each  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ;  they  all  have  financial  and  administrative  automony,  and  each 
has  an  administrative  council.  The  population  of  Gabun  in  1911  was  26,000 
(537  French)  ;  of  Libreville,  210  (163  French). 

Decrees  have  been  issued  changing  the  name  of  the  French  Congo  into 
French  Equatorial  Africa  and  extending  over  the  Gabun,  the  Middle  Congo, 
and  the  Ubangi-shari  Colonies,  and  Chad  Military  Territory  the  anthoriiy 
of  the  Governor-General. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  are  under  the  Governor-General  of  the  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary-General  and  a  Council  of 
Government.  There  is  a  general  budget  for  the  whole  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  also  separate  budgets  for  the  colonies.     Local   revenues  accrue 
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chiefly  from  customs  duties  ;  there  are  native  hut  and  poll  taxes.  The  sale 
of  alcohol  to  natives  is  restricted,  and  in  some  areas  prohibited.  For  1911 
the  colonial  budget  gave  the  following  figures  :  General  budget,  5,542,900 
francs  ;  loan  fund,  6,046,700  francs.  The  colonial  budgets  were  as  follows  : 
(labun,  1,884,300  francs;  Middle  Congo,  2,087,000  francs;  and  Ubangi, 
1,401,000  francs  ;  Chad  Military  District,  7,506,000  francs.  The  estimated 
expenditure  of  France  on  the  French  Congo  for  1913  was  8,583,802  francs. 
In  the  colon}'  there  are  43  mission  schools  for  boys  and  10  for  girls,  with  about 
3,600  pupils  (724  being  girls).  There  is  considerable  shipping  at  Loango, 
but  Libreville  is  not  accessible  for  large  vessels.  Both  these  ports  are 
visited  by  the  vessels  of  the  Chargeurs  Renuis.  The  total  imports 
wer3  valued  in  1910  at  11,119,000  francs,  and  the  exports  at  17,454,000 
francs.  The  military  force  of  the  colony  (1912)  consists  of  4,832  men,  of 
whom  357  are  Europeans.  The  development  of  the  Ubangi  Colony  has 
progressed,  but  trade  is  in  an  indiff"erent  state  in  Middle  Congo,  and  is  in  a 
bad  state  in  Gabun,  owing  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  concession 
companies.  The  natives  cultivate  manioc.  Europeans  successfully  grow 
coffee,  vanilla,  and  cocoa.  The  forests  contain  valuable  woods,  and  rubber 
is  collected.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  territory  include  gold,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  exports  comprise  rubber,  ivory,  various  woods,  palm 
oil,  palm  kernels,  coffee,  cocoa,  kola  nuts,  piassava  and  other  produce.  In 
1909,  115  vessels  of  244,829  tons  entered,  and  116  vessels  of  246,537  tons 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  French  Congo.  The  chief  port  is  Libreville.  The 
tenure  of  conceded  land  by  concession  companies  now  (since  July,  1910) 
depends  on  actual  cultivation  or  exploitation  of  the  soil.  A  decree  came 
into  force  on  January  1,  1911,  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  exportation 
of  impure  caoutchouc,  it  being  expected  that  an  improvement  of  the  quality 
produced  will  soon  have  beneficial  effects  upon  the  trade  of  Gabun.  The 
Central  African  telegraph  line  connects  Brazzaville  with  Loango,  and  i.s 
in  communication  Avith  the  English  Atlantic  cable.  Wireless  telegraphy 
connects  Brazzaville  and  the  head  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  the  Loango 
Region,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  also  Brazzaville  and  Leopoldville.  A  line 
is  being  laid  to  connect  Brazzaville  with  Stanley  Pool  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  ultimately  with  the  German  East  African  telegraph  system  at  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  total  length  of  line  in  operation  (end  of  1911)  is  about 
900  miles. 

On  the  north-east  of  Lake  Chad  is  the  state  of  Kanem,  which  was  com- 
[•letcly  subjected  to  France  in  1903,  and  is  now  only  a  district  of  the  Shari 
territory  with  Ma6  for  its  capital.  Wadai,  to  the  east  of  Kanem,  with  an 
area  of  about  170,000  square  miles,  and  a  semi-civilised  population  of  about 
2,000,000,  accepted  the  French  Protectorate  in  the  summer  of  1903.  In 
1911  a  French  force  occupied  Aradpa,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital, 
Abeshr,  which  is  in  communication  with  Benghazi,  on  the  coast  of  Tri])oli, 
by  caravans. 

British  Consul. — W.  J.   Lament. 

References. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Government. 

The  last  native  sovereign  of  Madagascar,  Ranavalona  III.  (born  1861), 
succeeded  in  1883.  The  French  having  claimed  a  portion  of  the  north-west 
coast  as  ceded  to  them  by  local  chiefs,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in  1882-84 
against  the  Hovas,  who  refused  to  recognise  the  cession.  In  1885  peace 
was  made,  Diego  Suai'ez  being  surrendered  to  France.  A  French  Resident- 
General  Avas  received  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
were  claimed  to  be  regulated  by  France.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
Augusts,  1890,  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognisrd  by 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  Native  Government  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any 
protectorate.  In  May,  1895,  a  French  expedition  was  despatched  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  France,  and  on  October  1,  the  capital  having  been  occupied, 
a  treaty  was  signed  whereby  the  Queen  recognised  and  accepted  the  protectorate, 
By  a  unilateral  convention  made  in  January,  1896,  Madagascar  became  a 
French  possession,  and  by  law  promulgated  August  6,  1896,  the  island  and  its 
dependencies  were  declared  a  French  colony. 

On  February  27,  1897,  the  Queen  was  deposed  by  the  Resident-General,  and 
on  March  11  she  and  her  family  were  deported  to  the  island  of  Reunion  ; 
whence,  in  March,  1899,  she  was  transferred  to  Algiers. 

Governor- Grcneral. — M.  Albert  Picquie  (1910). 

A  Consultative  Council  of  Administration  has  been  established  at 
Antananarivo.  The  Colony  is  not  represented  in  the  French  Parliament, 
nor  has  it  any  elective  assembly.  The  island  is  partly  under  civil  and  partly 
under  military  administration.  In  19  provinces  or  districts  there  are  civil 
administrators  ;  in  5  military  territories  or  circles  military  officers  direct  affairs. 
The  administrative  system  is  based  on  the  autonomy  of  the  different  races. 
The  administrators  appoint  as  local  governors  and  chiefs  of  districts  usually 
those  who  have  been  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Natives  are  employed  to  a 
large  extent  in  subordinate  positions  both  in  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration. 

Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
continent  being  240  miles  ;  greatest  length,  980  miles  ;  greatest  breadth, 
360  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  228,000  square  miles.  The  census 
of  June  1,  1911,  .showed  a  population  of  3,104,881,  of  whom  9,919  were 
French,  2,201  were  of  other  European  birth,  5,663  were  Asiatic,  14,717 
were  African,  and  3,072,381  were  Malagasy  (1,301,71  B  male  and  1,388,665 
female).  For  1908  the  movement  of  population  is  given  as  :  Civil 
European  and  mixed  population,  births  481,  deaths  511,  marriages  85, 
divorces  4;  natives,  births  68,862,  deaths  81,778.  The  Malagasy  races 
or  tribes  are  very  numerous,  the  more  important  being  the  Hova 
(847,480),  the  Betsileo  (408,024),  the  Betsimisdraka  (288,159),  the 
Tanala  (156,720),  the  Sakalava  (155,126),  and  the  Bara  (140,450).  Hindu, 
Chinese,  Arabs,  and  other  Asiatics  carry  on  small  retail  trade.  The  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova,  whose  language,  allied  to 
the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  understood  over  a  large  part  of  the 
island. .  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great  many  clans,  who  seldom  inter- 
marry. The  slave  trade  was  nominally  abolished  in  1877  ;  slavery  in 
Imerina  and  in  all  parts  under  French  authority  was  abolished  by  proclama- 
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tion  on  September  27,  1896.  The  system  of  forced  labour  in  the  public 
service  was  abolished  on  January  1,  1901,  but  the  personal  tax  due  from  16 
to  60  years  of  age,  formerly  5  francs,  has  been  increased  to  10,  15,  m  some 
provinces  20,  and  in  Antananarivo  to  30  francs.  The  population  of  the  chief 
towns  were  :  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior,  94,813,  Fianarantsoa 
8  179  Tamatave  8,761,  Andevoranto  5,600,  Majunga  7,205,  Diego  Suarez 
10,377,  Ambositra  3,000,  Tulcar  2,900,  Mananjary  2,600.  The  principal  ports 
are  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Majunga  on  the  north-west  coast.  ^ 

In  1896  Diego-Suarez  (a  French  colony  from  1885),  the  island  of  Nossi 
Be  (area,  130  sq.  m.)  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the 
east  coast  (area,  64  sq.  m.)  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Madagascar. 

Religion,  Education,  Justice. 

Up  to  1895  a  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the 
central  districts  had  been  Christianised.  The  Christian  population  was 
estimated  at  450,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 
many  missionary  societies  at  work,  French  (Catholic  and  Protestant),  Bntish 
(the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Friends'  Mission,  and  the  Anglican 
Mission)  ;  there  is  also  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission,  French  Catholic 
missions  had  258  members  (67  female)  ;  Protestant  and  Anglican  missions 
had  177  (78  female).     The  outlying  tribes  are  still  mostly  heathen. 

Education  is  compulsory  from  8  to  14  years  of  age.  In  1911  there  were 
574  official  schools  for  Europeans  with  917  teachers  and  54,048  pupils  ;  and 
402  non-official  schools,  Avith  1,201  masters  and  39,469  pupils.  Of  the 
official  schools  in  1911,  20  were  for  European  children,  having  44  teachers 
and  902  pupils;  and  552  schools  were  for  native  children,  having  8/3 
teachers  and  53,146  pupils.  Since  1905,  no  state  subvention  has  been  given 
to  private  schools.  The  State  expenditure  in  education  m  1911  was  38,539/. 
Private  (or  mission)  schools  are  reqidred  to  carry  out  the  Government 
programmes.     Children  are  required  to  learn  the  French  language.  _ 

For  the  administration  of  French  justice  there  are  a  Parquet  consisting 
of  a  Promreur-Gen6ral  and  other  officials,  a  court  of  appeal,  4  courts  ol 
lirst  instance  in  the  principal  towns,  and  justice  of  peace  courts  at  17  centres. 
For  native  justice  there  are  tribunals  in  the  districts  and  provinces,  and  the 
natives  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  lower  to  higher  tribunals,  aud  finally  to 
the  Governor-General.    • 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  of  Madagascar  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxation 
(including  a  personal  tax  and  taxes  on  land  and  houses),  from  customs  and 
other  indirect  taxes,  from  colonial  lands,  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  markets, 
and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  from  subventions  granted  by  France.  The 
chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  general  administration,  ijublic  works,  the 
post  office,  and  the  p\iblic  debt.  For  1911  the  local  budget  showed  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  1,202,506/.,  apportioned  as  follows  :  ordinary  expenditure 
923,076/.;  extraordinary,  158,518/.;  railroad,  55,629/.;  native  niedical 
assistance,  65,281/.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  Madagascar  m  1913 
(2,514,551  francs)  was  wholly  for  military  purposes. 

The  colony  has  since  1897  contracted  debt  to  the  amount  of  4,200,000/. 
at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  interest  of ■  3 '02  per  cent.  Of  this  debt  the 
amount  outstanding  was  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  99,283,000  francs.  The  loans  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  public  works  or  for  the  conversion  of  loaus  lor 
that  purpose. 
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Defence. 

The  troops  in  Madagascar  (including  the  forces  at  Diego-Suaieij)  consist 
of  2,411  Europeans,  and  6.376  natives.  The  police  and  militia  are  main- 
tained on  the  local  budget. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  1896,  on  the  completion  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Island,  the 
Malagasy  system  of  land  tenure  was  modified  ;  foreigners  were  permitted  to 
acquire  land,  and  registration  of  land  was  begun.  Government  lands,  urban 
or  non-urban,  are  let  or  sold  to  private  persons,  or  to  companies  for  agri- 
culture, pasturage,  or  mining. 

Cattle  breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people ; 
there  were  in  1910,  4,492,131  cattle  in  the  island  ;  2,125  horses,  asses,  and 
mules  ;  246,955  sheep  (rough,  native  breed)  98,421  goats,  and  407,732  pigs. 
The  area  under  cultivation  by  Europeans  in  1910  was  976,379  acres  in 
extent,  of  which  105,343  acres  were  actually  cultivated.  In  addition  the 
following  areas  were  under  crops  cultivated  by  natives :  sweet  potatoes,  55,622 
hectares  ;  manioc,  42,794  hectares  ;  maize,  36,764  hectares  ;  potatoes..  12,421 
hectares  ;  haricots,  10,635  hectares.  Madagascar  is  a  rice  exporting  country. 
In  1910  there  were  875,000  acres  under  rice  cultivation,  producing  700,000 
tons.  Other  farm  products  are  sugar,  coflee,  cotton,  cacao,  vanilla,  tobacco, 
cloves,  mulberry  trees,  and  rubber  trees.  Sericulture  is  encouraged.  The  forests 
abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while  caoutchouc,  gums,  resins,  plants 
for  textile,  tanning,  dyeing,  and  medicinal  purposes  abound.  The  principal 
article  at  present  produced  in  the  island  is  caoutchouc,  which  is  exported  to 
London,  Hamburg,  and  Marseilles.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on, 
and  the  manufacture  of  textures  from  the  raphia  palm  fibre,  and  of  metal 
work.  Works  for  the  preparation  of  sugar,  rice,  soap,  beer,  &c.,  are  being 
undertaken  by  Europeans. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  antimony,  manganese, 
nickel,  sulphur,  graphite,  lignite  (March,  1912)  and  also  coal  have  been 
found.  Mining  is  carried  on  under  the  Decree  of  May  23,  1907.  In  1909, 
400  concessions  for  gold-mining,  embracing  299,894  hectares  were  worked. 
In  1912  metals  and  minerals  were  produced  as  follows:  gold,  64,185  ozs. ; 
graphite,  2,732  tons  ;  rock  crystal,  56^  tons  ;  and  corundum,  469  tons. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Madagascar  has  been  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


—                          1907 

1908                   1909 

1910                   1911 

'           £ 
Imports .        .        .         1,005,180 
Exports.        .         .         1,114,520 

£                       £ 
1,206,670           1,365,613 
923,640           1,335,127 

£                      £ 

1,337,477     1      1,790,555 
1,817,531     ;      1,901,413 

The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  in   1911  were  the  following :- 


Imports 

1011 

Export.' 

1911 

Cottons . 

£715,786 

Gold    . 

ozs. 

92,022 

Wines,  common    . 

£77,617 

Cattle . 

liead 

20,446 

Spirits  . 

. 

£30,729 

Tanning  Bark 

tons 

53,358 

Coal 

tons 

6,805 

Rice     . 

6,175 

Cement . 

,, 

4,089 

Hides  . 

^,-i^^ 

Lime      . 

2,742 

Rafla  fibre   . 

,  ^ 

6,808 

Ironwork 

" 

1,58/ 

Manioc 

i> 

13,304  t 
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Of  the  imports  in  1911,  the  value  of  1,541,127/.  was  from  France, 
and  65,157/.  from  French  colonies  (the  two  together  being  some  90  per  cent, 
of  the  whole).  Of  the  exports,  the  value  of  1,202,273/.  was  to  France,  and 
63,323/.  to  French  colonies. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  is  visited  by  the  steamers 
of  two  French  shipping  companies,  and  the  principal  ports  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  steamers  plying  monthly.  In  1911,  11,928  vessels  of  1,616,687 
tons  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Madagascar.  Of  the  total  tonnage 
18,579  vessels  of  2,533,256  tons  were  French,  4,182  vessels  of  306,236  tons 
were  British.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  1,175  miles  of  metalled 
roads.  The  transport  of  mails  and  passengers  by  motor  cars  is  being  extended. 
A  fortnightl}'^  service  of  motor  cars  has  been  established  between  Antananarivo 
and  Miarinarivo  (61  miles),  and  a  service — twice  weekly — between  Antana- 
narivo and  Amb  )sitra,  a  distance  of  166  miles.  Waggon  roads  have  been 
made  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo,  from  Antananarivo  to  Majunga,  and 
between  most  of  the  chief  military  posts.  A  road  (124  miles)  is  being  con- 
structed between  the  port  of  Tamatave  and  Lake  Aloatra  in  the  north,  of 
which  20  miles  had  been  completed  in  1910.  Tamatave  is  also  connected  by 
a  railway  of  about  7  miles  with  Ivondra,  then  by  a  canal  with  Brickaville 
whence  a  railway  of  168  miles  is  open  to  Antananarivo  (total,  190  miles). 
Transport  over  the  waterways,  near  the  coast,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  French 
Company. 

There  is  postal  communication  throughout  the  island.  The  telegraph 
line  has  (1911 )  a  length  of  4, 461  miles,  and  a  cable  connects  with  Mozambique, 
and  another  with  Mauritius.  There  are  385  miles  of  telephone  line,  and  three 
Government  wireless  telegraph  stations. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  agencies  at  Antanana- 
rivo, Tamatave,  Diego-Suarez,  Manauzary,  Majunga  and  Tulear ;  in  1911 
the  Bank  of  Madagascar,  with  headquaiters  in  Paris,  was  o})ened  at  Tamatave 
(soon  to  be  removed  lo  Tananarivo)  with  a  capital  of  600,000  francs. 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  piece,  with  its  silver  sub-divisions 
as  well  as  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  centimes,  but  the  Italian  5-lire  piece 
and  Belgian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value  are  also  in  circulation. 
For  smaller  sums  the  coin  used  to  be  cut  up  into  fractional  parts,  and 
weighed  as  required  ;  but  this  is  now  an  illegal  practice.  The  Government 
has°withdrawn  this  cut  money  at  the  rate  of  30  grammes  of  silver  for  5 
francs,  and  has  replaced  it  by  fractional  silver  and  (;opper  coin. 

Consular  and  other  Representatives 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
Consul  at  Anf,aiianarivo. — T.  P.  Porter. 
Vice-Consul  at  Tamatave. — C.   Bang. 

There  is  also  a  Vice-Consul  at  Majunga  and  a' Consular  agent  at  Diego 
Suarez. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Guide  de  rimuiiKrant  a  Madagascar,  3  vols.    Paris,  1S99. 
Guide-Annuaire  de  Madagascar  et  Dependances.     Annual.     Antananarivo. 
Jom-ual  officiel  de  Madagascar.     Weeldy  siuce  March  20,  1890.     Autananarivo. 
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Bulletin  Econouiique.— Revue  de  Madagascar.    Autananaiivo. 

iStatistiques    Generales.       Gouvernement   General    de    Madagascar    et   dependances. 
Melun,  1909. 

Treaties  concluded  between  France  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 1868  ;  Deoeinber  12,  1885. 
and  September  30,  1895. 

2.  Non-Ofeioial  Publications. 

Antananarivo  Annual. 

Burleigh  (B.),  Two  Campaigns  :  Madagascar  and  Ashantec.     Loudon,  1896. 

Carol  (J.),  Chez  les  Hova,  au  Pays  Rouge.    Paris,  1898. 

Cousins  (Rev.W.    E.),  Madagascar  of  To-day.    London,  1895. 

Dawson  (E.  W.),  Madagascar ;  its  Capabilities  and  Resources.     Loudon,  1895. 

Ellis  (Rev.  W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  London,  1838.  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar,     Loudon,  1858.    Madagascar  Revisited.    London,  1867. 

Foucart  (&,)>  Madagascar,  Commerce,  Colonisation.     Paris,  1899. 

Qautier,  Guide  du  colon  k  Madagascar.  Paris,  1896.— Essai  de  Geographic  Physique. 
Paris. 

Grandidier(A..),  Histoire  physique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1876. 
In  50  4to.  volumes,  Avith  many  hundred  plates,  still  in  progress. — Collection  des  Ouvrages 
anciens  concernant  Madagascar.  3  vols.  Paris,  1905.— Bibliographic  de  Madagascar. 
Paris,  1907. 

Gravier  (G.),  Madagascar.     Paris,  1904, 

Gennep  (A.  van),  Tabou  et  le  totemisme  a  Madagascar.    Paris,  1904. 

Guillain  (Captain),  Documents  sur  I'histoire,  la  geographie  et  le  commerce  de  la  pari  it' 
occidentale  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1845. 

Hocquard  (E.),  L'Expedition  de  Madagascar.     Paris,  1897. 

Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  Tlie  Colonisation  of  Africa.     Cambridge,  1899.  ■ 

Keller  (C),  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  other  East  African  Islands.     London,  1900. 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Madagascar  in  War  Time.     London,  1896. 

Lyautey  (Col.),  Dans  le  Sud  de  Madagascar.     Paris,  1908. 

Madagascar  au  Debut  du  XX®  Siecle.     Paris,  1902. 

Mager  (H.),  La  Vie  a  Madagascar.    Paris,  1899. 

Maude  (F.  C),  Five  Years  in  Madagascar.    London,  1895. 

Matthews  {H.  T.),  Thirty  Years  in  Madagascar.     London,  1904, 

Oliver  (S.  P.),  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy,  London,  1866.  Madagascar.  2  vols. 
London,  1886.— The  True  Story  of  the  French  Dispute  in  Madagascar.    London,  1885. 

Ortroz  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  concernant  I'Afrique.    Brussels,  1898. 

Pappenheim  (Haupt  Graf  zu),  Madagascar :  Studien,  Schilderungen,  and  Erlebuisse. 
Berlin,  1906. 

Piolet  (Fere  J.  B.),  Madagascar :  sa  Description  et  ses  Habitants.  Paris,  1895.  Madagas- 
car et  les  Hova.  Paris,  1895.— Les  Missions  Catholiques  Francaises  au  XIX^  Siecle. 
Vol.  IV.     Paris,  1902. 

Eoux  (J.  Charles),  Les  voies  de  Communication,  &c.,  a  Madagascar.     Paris, 

Sibree  (Rev.  James),  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  The  Gi'eat  African 
Island.     London,  1880.     Madagascar  before  the  Conquest.     London,  1896. 

Vaissi'ere  (Pere  de  la),  Histoire  de  Madagascar :  ses  habitants  et  ses  missiouaii'cs. 
2  vols.    Paris,  1884,— Vingt  ans  a  Madagascar,    Paris,  1885, 

You  {A.)  Madagascar:  Histoire,  Organisation,  Colonisation.    Paris,  1905. 


MAYOTTE  AND  THE  COMORO  ISLANDS. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  comprising  Mayotte,  Anjouan, 
Grande  Comore  and  Moheli,  forms  a  colony  which  in  1908  was  united  to  the 
general  government  of  Madagascar. 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (140  square  miles)  had  a  population  (1906)  of  9,989 
inhabitants.  There  is  an  increasing  emigration  to  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar. 
in  1902  there  were  3  schools  with  3  teachers  and  78  pupils.  The  chief  pro- 
duct was  formerly  sugar,  but  the  cultivation  of  vanilla  has  now  superseded 
that  of  the  sugar  cane.  There  are  now  only  three  sugar  works  and  two 
distilleries  for  rum.  Besides  vanilla  and  sugar,  cacao,  alois  and  perfume 
plants  (citronella,  ylang-ylang,  patchouli,  &;c.)  are  cultivated. 

Grand  Comore,  Moheli,  Anjouan,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  have 
an  area  of  about  620  square  miles  and  population  in  1911  of  94,844  (94,347 
natives,  and  497  Europeans).     The  Sultan  of  Grande  Comore  on  February  7, 
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1910,  ceded  his  sovereign  rights  to  France.  Vanilla  cacao  and  perfume 
plants  are  successfully  cultivated.  Grande  Comore  has  a  fine  forest  and 
exports  timber  for  building  and  for  railway  sleepers. 

Local  budget  of  Mayotte  and  dependencies,  1909,  221,341  francs,  and  of 
Grand  Comore  176,200  francs.  Outstanding  debt  January  1,  1910,  883,760 
francs. 

Imports  into  Mayotte  and  Comorres  in  1911  amounted  to ''52,565Z. , 
exports,  to  188,261Z.  The  principal  imports  were  cotton  fabrics,  metals,  and 
rice  ;  the  principal  exports,  hides,  sugar  and  vanilla. 

BEUNION. 

Reunion  (or  Bourbon),  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged  to 
France  since  1767.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy 
council,  and  an  elective  Council-General,  and  is  represented  in  the  French 
Parliament  by  a  Senator  and  two  deputies.  It  has  an  area  of  970  square 
miles  and  population  (1912)  of  173,822,  of  whom  159,218  were  Europeans  ; 
there  were  also  8,341  British  Indians,  1,868  natives  of  Madagascar,  2,927 
Africans,  884  Chinese,  584  Arabians.  The  chief  towns  are  :  St.  Denis,  with 
23,972  inhabitants  in  1912  ;  St.  Pierre,  29,481  ;  St.  Paul,  18,646  ;  St.  Louis, 
13,346.  The  towns  are  under  the  French  municipal  law.  In  1911  there 
were  165  schools  with  380  teachers  and  15,051  pupils.  The  chief  port, 
Pointe-des-Galets,  is  connected  by  a  coast  railway  of  80  miles  with  St.  Benoit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  Pierre  on  the  other.  In  1888  this  railway  was 
taken  over  by  the  State.  The  cliiel  productions  are  sugar  (40,000  tons 
exported  in  1911),  rum  (953,877  gallons),  coffee  (81  tons),  tapioca  (2,860 
tons),  vanilla  (51  tons),  spices.  The  chief  imports  are  rice  (1911,  293,709 
bags),  grain,  &c. ;  the  chief  export  iis  sugar.  In  1911,  121  vessels  of 
240,729  tons  entered,  and  113  vessels  of  217,730  tons  cleared  at  the  ports 
of  the  Island.  The  Tamatave-Reunion-Mauritius  Telegraph  Cable  is  open 
for  traffic.  The  local  budget  for  1912  showed  income  and  expenditure 
5,071,980  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  1913)  2,238,190  francs. 
The  Colony,  as  such,  has  no  debt  ;  18  communes  have  debts,  amounting  in 
January,  1913,  to  6,698,386  francs,  incurred  for  works  and  buildings. 
The  Bank  of  Re'union  has  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs  and  reserve  fund 
(1913)  of  1,500,000  francs. 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belong  to 
France. 

Kerguelen,  a  desolate  island,  about  50  S.  lat.  and  70  E.  long.,  was 
annexed  by  France  in  1893. 

British  Consul  at  Reunion. — E.  G.  B.  Maxse,  C.M.G. 
There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  St.  Denis. 

FRENCH  SOMALI  COAST. 

The  Somali  Coast  Protectorate  lies  between  the  Italian  Colony  of  Eritrea 
and  British  Somaliland,  the  inland  boundary  towards  Abyssinia  being,  by 
convention  of  March  20,  1897,  at  a  distance  of  90  kilometres  (about  56 
miles)  from  the  coast.  The  territory  has  an  area  of  about  5,790  square  miles, 
and  the  population  was  estimated  in  1910  at  about  208,000.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Governor  with  a  Privy  Council.  The  port  of  01)ock  was 
acquired  for  France  in  1862,  but  it  was  not  till  1884  that  its  active  occu- 
pation began.  -In  1884  Sagallo  and  Tajurah  were  ceded  to  France  ;  in  1885, 
Ambado  ;  in  1888  the  territory  was  delimited  by  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  ;  in  1888  a  port  was  created  at  Djibouti,  now  the  seat  of  government. 
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Djibouti  has  (1911)  13,396  inhabitants,  of  whom  556  are  European  (267 
French).  The  natives  are  either  of  the  Danakil  or  the  Somali  race.  In  1902, 
a  French  mission  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  were  opened  at  Djibouti 
with  50  pupils.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  the  Somali  coast  (budget  of 
1913)  was  1,097,500  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1911  balanced  at  1,411,000 
francs.  The  country  has  scarcely  any  industries,  but  with  the  coast  fisheries 
and  inland  trade  there  is  considerable  traffic.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
goods,  butter,  sugar,  galvanised  iron  ;  the  chief  exports  were  coffee,  ivory, 
hides  and  skins.  The  total  imports  in  1911  reached  32,620,638  francs, 
and  the  total  exports  18,774,926  francs.  The  ex])ort  of  the  products  of 
Abyssinia  in  1911  amounted  to  18,974,926  francs.  Mercliandise  imported  at 
Djibouti,  destined  for  Abvssinia,  amounted  to  22,708,001  francs.  Much 
of  the  traffic  with  Abyssinia  which  formerly  passed  by  Zailah  now  goes 
by  Djibouti  by  railway  to  Dire-Dawah.  The  French  Somaliland  has  about 
192  miles  of  railway.  [See  also  nndev  Abyssinia.]  The  vessels  of  4 
French,  5  English,  1  German,  1  Austrian  1  Russian,  and  1  Italian  shipping 
company  visit  Djibouti,  which  is  also  in  communication  with  Aden  by  means 
of  French  and  English  steamboats  for  local  traffic.  In  1911  there  entered 
at  Djibouti  379  steam  merchant  vessels  of  692,188  tons,  and  cleared  378  of 
692,019  tons. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  AND  THE  SAHARA. 

A  treaty  of  October  19,  1906,  determines  the  course  of  the  Anglo-French 
boundary  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Niger.  The  British  government 
has  leased  to  France  for  purposes  of  commerce  two  pieces  of  land,  one  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Niger  between  Lealaba  and  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Moussa  and  Niger,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  each  to 
form  one  block  of  from  25  to  120  acres  with  a  river  frontage  not  exceeding 
436  yards  ;  the  lease,  at  first,  to  be  for  30  years.  It  is  further  stipulated  that, 
within  the  boundaries  indicated  in  the  convention,  British  and  French  as 
regards  persons  and  merchandise  shall  enjoy  for  30  years  the  same  treatment 
in  all  matters  of  river  navigation,  of  commerce,  and  of  tariff  and  fiscal  treat- 
ment and  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

Under  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  A}>ril  8,  1904,  the  river  port  of 
Yarbatenda  on  the  Gambia  (belonging  to  the  British  colony  of  Gambia),  Avith 
all  its  landing  places,  was  ceded  to  France,  and,  if  this  port  should  prove 
inaccessible  to  sea-going  merchantmen,  access  to  the  river  will  be  granted  tc 
France  at  an  accessible  point  lower  down.  At  the  same  time  the  Los 
Islands  were  ceded  to  France. 

By  an  agreement,  dated  July  6,  1911,  between  England  and  France,  the 
boundary  line  between  French  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  was  re-adjusted. 

By  a  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France  the  former  recognised 
the  right  of  France  to  all  territory  Avest  of  the  Nile  basin,  Avhich  practically 
includes  the  Avhole  of  the  Sahara  (exclusive  of  the  Libyan  Desert),  and  the 
State  of  Wadai.  The  French  Sahara  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  1^ 
million  square  miles. 

A  decree  of  October  1,  1902,  divided  French  West  Africa  as  folloAvs : — 
(1)  The  colony  of  Senegal,  (2)  French  Guinea,  (3)  the  Ivory  Coast,  (4) 
Dahomey,  (5)  the  Territories  of  Senegambia  and  of  the  Niger.  The 
Senegambia  and  Niger  Territories  consist  of  the  protectorate  Avhich  was 
formerly  dependent  on  Senegal,  the  territories  of  the  Upper  Senegal, 
the  Middle  Niger,  and  the  Military  Territories,  all  being  united  under  one 
administrative  and  financial  regime.  In  1903  the  French  Protectorate  was 
extended  over  the  Moorish  tribes  of  Trarza  and  Brakna  to  the  north  of  the 
loAVcr  Senegal,  and  for  these  territories  a  provisional  government,  Avilh  civil 
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and  military  functionaries,  was  formed  under  the  name  of  Mauritania.  Over 
the  whole  of  French  West  Africa  there  is  a  Governor-General,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  Secretary  and  by  a  Council,  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
being  at  Dakar. 

In  1904  a  further  reorganisation  took  place  by  which  the  Territories  of 
Senegambia-Niger  were  broken  up,  the  Senegal  Protectorate  restored  to  that 
Colony,  and  the  rest  of  the  Territories  formed  into  a  fifth  colony  called  Upper 
Senegal-Niger,  with  its  capital  at  Bamako  on  the  River  Niger.  At  the  same 
time  Mauritania  was  made  a  Civil  Territory  in  five  circles,  Trarza,  Brakna, 
Gorgol,  Tagant  and  Guidimaka,  administered  by  a  Commissioner.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  the  vvhole  of  Mauritania  was  formed  into  a  French  protectorate. 

The  five  Colonies  are  each  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Governor-General,  who  has  been  relieved  of  the  direct 
administration  of  any  portion  of  his  Government,  and  is  free  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  directing  and  controlling  the  common  interests  of  the 
five  Colonies.  To  facilitate  this  object  a  General  Budget  has  been  created, 
drawn  up  by  the  Governor-General,  which  provides  for  all  the  services  Avhich 
are  common  to  all  the  Colonies,  and  the  funds  for  which  are  provided  by  the 
customs  and  shipping  dues  of  each  of  the  Colonies,  which  have  now  only  their 
internal  revenues  to  depend  upon  for  their  local  budgets,  whicli  have, 
however,  been  relieved  of  the  cost  of  all  the  general  services. 

The  expenditure  of  France  on  French  West  Africa  (budget  estimates  for 
1913)  amounts  to  20,555,575  francs,  most  of  which  is  military  expenditure. 
The  general  budget  of  the  Colonies  for  1911  amounted  to  20,875,000  francs ;  in 
addition  there  are  the  separate  budgets  of  the  Colonies.  The  outstanding  debt 
of  French  West  Africa  on  January  1,  1910,  amounted  to  156,277,000  francs. 
The  military  forces  consist  of  8,956  men,  of  whom  2,098  are  Europeans. 

The  population  of  French  West  Africa  is  (1911)  11,100,000,  of  whom 
7,104  are  Europeans,  including  6,377  French,  112  English,  and  75  Germans. 
The  area  1,510,000  sq.  miles  (including  Mauritania).  Schools  are  at  work 
for  elementary  primary,  superior  and  commercial  primary,  and  technical 
education,  with  a  central  normal  school  for  training  native  teachers  for  tlie 
village  schools.  The  whole  system  is  supervised  by  an  Inspector  of  Educa- 
tion for  French  West  Africa.  Over  10,000  children  are  receiving  ell- 
mentary  instruction,  about  3,000  of- the  pupils  being  girls.  The  expen- 
diture on  the  schools  for  1908  was  put  at  1,015,380  francs. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  French  West  Africa  in  1911  were 
as  follows : — 


Imports 

! 

Exports 

Articles 

j          Articles 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

£ 

Textile  fabrics   . 

13,005,233 

1,579,415 

Mahogany  . 

52,387,210 

87,324 

Cola  nuts   . 

2,014,914 

163,738 

1  Animal.*,  live 

— 

56,759 

Tobacco,    un- 

i Palm  kern  el  H 

111,652,053 

•       599,451 

manufactured 

0,494,64.5 

154,957 

'  Palm  oil      . 

48, 147,. '91 

1        495,001 

Rice    . 

f)8,116,13r) 

296,212 

Peanuts 

376,719.431 

,    1,618,082 

Sugar . 

19,232,890 

157,000 

GuMi  aiabic 

4,270,332 

1         48,671 

Ooal    . 

234,64(5,5(14 

288,874 

Rubber 

9,067,172 

'    1,129,731 

Wines,  spirits,  &, 

Other  articles    . 



530,555 

other  liquors . 
Other  articles     . 

1^,561,911 

324,713 
2,853,474 

Total. 

4  674,574 

Total  . 

- 

5,818,378 

1 
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Tlifi  imports  into  French  West  Africa  are  mostly  food  substances,  tissues, 
and  beverages  ;  the  exports  from  these  colonies  are  chiefly  fruits,  oils  and  oil 
seeds. 

The  use  of  French  weights  and  measures,  and  money,  is  compulsory 
throughout  French  West  Africa. 

The  colony  of  Senegal  consists  of : — 

1.  The  four  municipal  communes  of  St.  Louis,  the  capital  oi  the  Colony 
(population,  1910,  22,093,  Europeajis,  995)  ;  Dakar,  a  fortified  naval  station, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Government  General  of  French  West  Africa  (population, 
24,914,  Europians,  1,096) ;  Ruf  sque  (population,  12,457,  Europeans,  318) ;  and 
Goree  (population,  1,131,  Europeans,  153).  The  total  area  is  438  square  miles. 
The  natives  of  these  towns  are  French  citizens,  and  have  the  right  of  vote. 

2.  The  territories  ol  direct  administration,  in  which  the  Government 
exercises  absolute  authority,  which  consist  of  : — 

The  district  of  Tivaouane  and  one  kilometre  on  each  side  of  the  Dakar- 
St.  Louis  Railway. 

A  rectangle  with  a  front  of  two  kilometres  and  a  depth  of  one  kilometre 
around  the  posts  of  Richard  Toll,  Dagana,  Podor,  Saldd,  Matam,  and  Bakel  on 
the  river  Senegal  ;  Kaolack,  Fatick,  and  the  island  of  Foundiounge  in  the 
Sine-Saloum  ;  Sedhiou,  Ziguinchor,  and  the  island  of  Carabane  on  the  river 
Casamance  ;  and  Portudal,  Nianing,  and  Joalon  the  sea  coast  east  of  Rufisque, 

In  these  territories  the  natives  are  not  French  citizens,  and  are  not 
electors. 

The  former  Protectorate  lias  been  restored  to  the  Colony,  but  with  a 
separate  budget.  The  total  population  of  Senegal  in  1911  was  put  at 
1,172,096  (including  4,875  Europeans),   and  the  area  74,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Colony  is  re[»resented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  a  deputy,  elected 
by  the  four  communes.  The  budget  of  the  directly  administered  territory 
provided  for  1911,  3,124,000  francs  ;  the  budget  of  the  Protectorate 
4,947,000  francs  ;  the  budget  of  the  port  of  Dakar,  310,000  francs. 

Education  is  supervised  by  the  Inspector  of  Education  for  French  W^est 
Africa  under  the  Decree  of  1903,  All  towns  having  a  sufficiently  numerous 
Buropean  or  assimilated  native  population  have  urban  schools  giving  the  same 
instruction  as  the  French  primary  schools,  modified  to  suit  local  require- 
ments. At  Dakar  there  is  a  superior  technical  school  common  to  all  the 
colonies.  At  St.  Louis  are  a  superior  commercial  primary  school  also  com- 
mon to  all  the  colonies,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  native  teachers, 
and  of  interpreters,  kadis  (native  judges),  and  chiefs'  sons.  In  1908  there 
were  in  Senegal  35  public  schools  with  3,608  pupils  and  4  private  Catholic 
schools  with  53  pupils.  There  is  a  Mussulman  superior  school  at  St.  Louis 
with  20  pupils.     A  large  hospital  for  natives  is  in  construction  at  Dakar. 

The  natives  cultivate  ground-nuts,  millet,  maize,  and  some  rice  ;  other 
products  are  castor  beans,  some  coco-nuts,  gum  from  the  Sahara,  and  rubber 
from  the  Casamance  river.     Ground-nuts  form  the  bulk  of  the  exports. 

Native  industries  comprise  weaving,  pottery,  brick-making  and  jewellery. 

The  chief  imports  are  cottons,  foodstuffs,  metal-work,  coal.  The  chief 
exports  are  oil-seeds  and  rubber. 

There  are  1,360  miles  of  telegraph  and  about  100  miles  of  telephone  lines, 
A  submarine  cable  from  Brest  to  Dakar  was  completed  in  April  1905,  so  that 
the  French  West  African  Colonies  are  now  independent  of  foreign  cables. 

One  railway  connects  Dakar,  Rufisque  and  St.  Louis  (165  miles); 
another  Kayes  to  the  Niger  (344  miles)  ;  a  third,  Thi4s  to  Kayes  (83  miles) ; 
a  fourth,  Kayes  to  Ambidedi  (27  miles). 

There  is  a  river  service  on  the  Senegal  from  St.  Louis  to  Kayes,  the  former 
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capital  of  Senegambia- Niger  (490  sea  miles),  duriug  the  vainy  season,  and 
extensive  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  have  been  carried  out.  The 
Senegal  is  closed  to  foreign  flags.  Dakar,  the  principal  port,  is  in  regular 
communication  with  French  ports  by  the  steamers  of  4  French  lines,  and 
witli  Liverpool  and  Hamburg  by  a  British  and  a  German  line.  Works  are  in 
progress  for  the  extension  and  deepening  of  the  harbour,  the  erection  of 
sheds  and  workshops,  and  the  construction  of  a  large  dry  dock.  The 
Bank  of  West  Africa,  with  a  capital  of  5,895,000  francs,  and  reserve  funds 
254,000  francs,  was  founded  in  1901  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  financial, 
industrial,  or  commercial  operations ;  with  it  the  Bank  of  Senegal  at  St, 
Louis  has  been  fused. 

R.B.M.'s  Consul-General  at  Dakar. — Captain  C.  Braithwaite  Wallis, 
Acting  Vice-Consul. — P.  H.  Stormont. 

French  Guinea  lies  on  the  coast  between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  inland  so  as  to  include  the 
territories  of  Dinguiray,  Siguiri,  Kouroussa,  Kankan,  Kissidugo,  and  Beyla. 
The  area  is  about  95,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated  in 
1906  at  about  1,498,000,  including  1,147  Europeans.  A  regular  system  of 
Government  lay  schools  has  recently  been  introduced  all  over  French  West 
Africa.  In  1907  there  were  22  official  schools  with  1,304  pupils,  and  2 
Catholic  schools  with  67  pupils.  The  principal  product  is  rubber,  others 
are  palm  oil  and  nuts,  millet,  earthnuts,  gum,  and  coffee,  which  is  grown 
in  the  Nunez  region.  There  is  an  experimental  garden  near  Konakry  (the 
capital)  where  the  culture  of  bananas,  pine  apples,  rubber  trees,  and  other 
plants  is  being  tried.  Futa  Jallon  contains  cattle  in  abundance.  In  1909 
there  v/ere  8,974  cattle  and  2,812  sheep.  Gold  is  found  in  the  river 
Tinkisso  and  in  the  Bowie  and  Siki  districts.  The  principal  exports  were 
rubber,  cattle,  groundnuts,  and  palm-kernels.  Total  commerce  in  1911, 
37,948,169  francs.  A  road  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  has  been  made, 
and  will  be  connected  by  branches  with  the  raihvay  stations.  The  rail- 
way which  is  to  run  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  at  Kourassa  (366  miles 
long)  was  opened  in  January,  1911.  It  will  be  continued  beyond  the 
Niger  to  Kankan  (49  miles).  The  jetty,  1,066  feet  long,  at  Konakry  has 
been  completed.  In  the  colony  there  are  1,650  miles  of  telegraph  and  46 
miles  of  telephone  line,  with  6  miles  of  submarine  line.  In  1910  imports 
were  1,728,719Z,  and  exports  732,240Z.  Konakry  is  visited  regularly  by 
the  steamers  of  two  French,  one  English,  and  one  German  company.  The 
budget  of  the  colony  provided  for  1911  the  sum  of  6,192,000  francs. 

The  Ivory  Coast  lies  between  Liberia  and  the  British  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  and,  including  the  kingdom  of  Kong,  extends  inland  to  the 
military  territories  of  the  French  Sudan.  The  French  obtained  and 
asserted  rights  on  the  coast  about  1843,  but  did  not  actively  and  continuously 
occupy  the  territory  till  1883.  Area  about  130,000  square  miles  ;  population 
in  1910,  1,132,812  ;  Europeans  about  750.  The  seat  of  administration 
is  now  Bingerville,  formerly  called  Adjame  (European  population,  127), 
where  extensive  building  operations  are  now  in  progress.  There  were 
in  1907  29  official  schools  with  573  pupils  and  4  Catholic  private  schools 
with  66  pupils.  The  principal  centres  of  population  and  trade  are 
Grand  Bassam,  with  a  lagoon  forming,  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge, 
Assinie,  Grand  Lahou,  Sassandra,  Tabou  ;  and,  in  the  interior,  Abijean, 
Aboisso,  Tiassali,  Bonduku,  and  Korbogo.  The  natives  cultivate  maize, 
plantains,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  other  fruits  ;  European  coffee  culture 
js  si^ccessful,  especially  in  Elirpa  near  Assinie  ;   coco-nuts  and  rubber  aie 
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collected.  The  mahogany  forests  inland  are  worked ;  gold  is  found 
near  Grand  Bassam  in  Baonli,  on  ihe  Comoe  River  and  on  the  Bia 
River  ;  gold  ore  output  in  1908,  2,857  grammes  (7,412  francs).  The  ports  of 
the  Colony  are  visited  by  the  liners  of  two  French,  one  British  (Elder, 
Dempster),  one  German,  and  one  Belgian  shipping  company.  It  is  proposed 
to  create  a  port  and  railway  at  Petit  Bassam,  and  a  sum  of  10,000,000 
francs  has  been  assigned  from  the  colonial  loan  for  this  purpose.  The  port 
works  at  Petit  Bassam  (now  called  Port  Bouet)  are  in  ])rogiess,  and  from 
Abijean,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lagoon,  the  railway  is  being  constructed  ; 
.since  June  1,  1909,  there  has  been  communication  between  Abijean  and 
Dimbokro,  (114  miles).  There  were  at  the  end  of  1907,  1,840  miles  of 
telegraph  and  420  miles  of  tele])hone  lines  with  5  miles  of  submarine  wires. 
Telegraph  lines  connect  the  principal  towns  and  extend  to  adjoining 
colonies.  Telephonic  communication  exists  between  Bassam  and  Bingerville 
and  other  places.  The  budget  of  the  colony  for  1911  pi'ovided  for  the  sum  of 
5,474,000  francs. 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Grand  Ba^ssam, — Vacant, 

Dahomey  stretches  from  the  coast  between  German  Togoland  on  the  west 
and  the  British  possessions  of  Lagos  and  Nigeria  on  the  east,  and  extends 
northwards  to  the  French  Military  Territories,  France  obtained  a  footing 
on  the  coast  in  1851,  and  gradually  extended  her  power  until  in  1894  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Dahomey  was  annexed.  The  colony  has  only  about  70  mile-s 
of  coast,  but  opens  out  northwaixls  into  a  wide  hinterland.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  11  circles.  The  circles  of  Fada  N'Gourma  and  Say  (comprising 
about  24,000  square  miles)  were,  in  March,  1907,  transi'erred  to  the  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger  Colony.  The  population  in  1910  was  about  825,950, 
including  377  Europeans.  The  seat  of  government  is  Porto  Novo  (the  chief 
business  centre),  which  has  about  19,000  inhabitants.  Village,  regional,  and 
urban  schools  are  instituted  under  the  new  West  African  educational  system. 
In  1907  there  were  6  official  schools  with  709  pupils,  and  21  private  schools 
with  1,944  pupils.  The  natives  are  of  pure  Negro  stock,  and  belong  to 
the  Foil  branch  of  the  Ewe  family.  They  are  industrious  agriculturists 
in  the  coast  region,  and  grow  maize,  manioc,  yams,  and  potatoes. 
The  forests  contain  baobab  trees  and  coco-nut  and  oil  palms.  At  Porto  Novo 
there  is  an  experimental  farm.  Total  imports  (1910),  1,427,931Z  ;  exports, 
715,294Z,  The  principal  imports  were  cottons,  machinery,  liquors,  and 
tobacco  ;  the  chief  exports  were  maize,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  copra ; 
the  exports  of  kola  nuts  and  of  rubber  are  decreasing.  In  1907,  439 
vessels  entered  and  cleared.  There  are  few  roads  in  the  colony.  At  Kotonu 
an  iron  pier  has  been  erected,  and  from  that  port  a  railway  runs  into  the 
interior  to  Save  (156  miles)  with  a  branch  line  to  Whydah  and  Segborue  in 
Lake  Alieme  (20  miles).  The  line  is  intended  to  run  to  Chaoru  (400  miles). 
The  gauge  is  a  metre.  Line  open  (1908),  192  miles  ;  under  construction, 
125  miles,  A  metre  gauge  railway  has  also  been  constructed  from  Porto 
Novo  to  Sakete  (25  miles)  along  the  Lagos  frontier.  A  telegraph  line 
connects  Kotonu  with  Abomey,  the  Niger,  and  Senegal.  In  the  colony  there 
are  1,725  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  120  miles  of  telephone  line,  French 
and  English  coins  are  in  circulation,  as  well  as  cowrie  shells.  On  coins 
other  than  French  there  is  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The  budget 
of  the  colony  for  1911  provided  for  the  sum  of  3,582,000  francs. 

The  Colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  the  Niger  was  formed  in  1904  from  the 
Territories  of  Senegamlna  and  the  Niger,  less  the  Senegal  Protectoni^te,  wliich 
was  restored  to  Senegal. 
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The  new  Colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  1)y  the  Algerian  sjihere  ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Falenie  river  and  the  frontier  of  French  Guinea  ;  on  the  soutli 
])y  the  frontiers  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  Togoland,  and  Dahomey, 
and  now  includes  Fada-N'Gounna  and  Say,  whence  the  boundary  runs  to 
the  frontier  of  N.  JSigeria,  which  it  follows  to  Lake  Chad  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  a  line  northward  from  Lake  Chad.  It  therefore  includes  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Senegal,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  course  of  tlie  Niger, 
the  whole  of  the  countries  enclosed  in  the  great  Bend,  and  the  Sahara  to 
the  Algerian  sphere  of  influence.  The  area  is  about  72,000  square  miles 
with  a  population  in  1910  of  about  4,471,031,  including  831  Europeans. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  Colon.y  was  formed  the  Military  Territories, 
which  now  form  an  integral  jjart  of  it,  were  broken  up.  The  Second 
Military  Territory,  which  included  nearly  all  the  country  within  the  Bend, 
was  handed  over  to  the  Civil  administration,  and  the  First  (Timbuktu)  and 
Third  (Zinder-Chad)  were  amalgamated  under  a  colonel  as  the  Military 
Territory  of  the  Niger,  divided  into  4  districts,  Timbuktu,  Gao,  Niamey, 
Zinder,  each  under  a  major.  This  Military  Territory  is  administered  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  its  budget 
forms  an  annexe  to  the  Colonial  budget,  and  amounted,  for  1911,  to 
1,510,000  francs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger  the  whole 
of  Upper  Senegal-Niger  is  under  civil  administration,  with  the  same  judicial 
and  educational  systems  as  the  other  Colonies  comprised  in  the  Government 
General.  The  budget  of  the  colony  for  1911  provided  for  an  income  of 
8,963,342  francs,  and  an  expenditure  of  8,616,962  francs. 

The  most  important  and  populous  towns  in  the  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger 
are  :  Bobo-Dionlasso  (7,700  inhabitants),  Bamako  (6,500  inhabitants),  Segou 
(6,200  inhabitants),  Kayes  (5,900  inhabitants),  Djenne  (4,900  inhabitants). 
The  most  important  centres  of  the  military  terntorv  are  :  Timbuktu  (5, 100 
inhabitants),  Goundam  (3,200  inhabitants),  Dori  (3,400  inhabitants). 
Filingue  (2,700  inhabitants).  All  the  principal  towns  have  urban  schools, 
At  Kayes  is  a  professional  school  and  a  school  for  sons  of  chiefs.  In  1907 
there  were  in  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  including  Military  Territories,  50 
official  schools  with  1,639  pupils,  and  2  Catholic  private  schools  with  95 
pupils.     There  is  a  Mussulman  superior  school  with  30  pupils  (official). 

The  natives  cultivate  ground  nuts,  millet,  maize,  rice,  cotton  ;  other 
products  are  rubber  and  kariti. 

Native  industries  comprise  pottery,  brick-making,  jewelleiy,  weaving, 
leather-making.  Chief  imports  are  cottons,  food  stuffs,  metal  work,  Chisf 
exjiorts  are  ground  nuts,  cattle,  rubber,  skins  and  wool. 

There  is  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraph  throughout  the  Colony 
from  Kayes  to  Niamey  and  Zinder,  and  soon  to  Lake  Tchad.  There  Avere 
at  the  end  of  1907,  4,050  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  74  miles  of  telephone 
line. 

The  Senegal -Niger  Railway  goes  from  Kayes  to  Koulikoro,  a  distance 
of  349  miles.  Small  steamboats  perform  the  service  from  Koulikoro  to 
Timbuktu,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  perform  the  wliole  journo}^  from 
Europe  to  Timbuktu  by  rail  and  steamer, 

A  telegraph  line  is  shortly  to  connect  Timbuktu  with  Algeria. 

Mauretania,  formed  into  a  protectorate  in  Januar}'-,  1909,  consists  of  the 
five  districts  of  Trarza,  Brakna,  Gorgol,  Giiidimaka,  and  Tagant,  with  a  total 
area  of  344,967  square  miles.  The  northern  limit  of  the  protectorate  is 
approximate,  and  the  foregoing  area  is  obtained  by  taking  the  latitude 
23"^  3'  N.  as  the  northern  boundary.     The  population  in  1906  was  about 
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223,000,  of  whom  190,000  were  nomad  Moors.  Military  operations  were 
necessary  in  1909,  to  subdue  revolts  of  the  tribesmen,  and  were  successful. 
Fights  with  robber  bands  of  Moors  and  Tripolitans  took  plaee  in  1910. 
The  budget  of  the  protectorate  for  1911  provided  for  the  sum  of  1,619,300 
francs.  In  1909  there  were  187  schools.  Total  length  of  railway  (1910) 
1,190  miles. 
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(Afrikita.) 

Government. — Sidi  Mohamed  Ben  Nasr  Bey,  born  1855,  son  of  Mohamerl 
Pasha  Bey,  nephew  of  Sidi  AH,  former  Bey  of  Tunis  ;  succeeded  his  cousin. 
Sidi  Mahomed  el  Hadi,  May  12,  1906.  The  heir-presumptive  is  Sidi 
Mohamed  Ben  Mainoun  Bey,  born  1858. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tunis,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  1705,  descend 
from  Husseim  ben  Ali,  commonly  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Lsle  of 
Crete,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  treaty 
of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  by  convention  signed  June  8,  1883, 
placed  Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  government  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special  de- 
partment for  Tunisian  affairs,  under  the  control  of  a  French  Minister  Resident- 
General,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  ministry  of  9  heads 
of  departments,  7  of  the  ministers  being  French  and  2  Tunisian.  The  country 
is  divided  into  13  districts  (controles  civils),  2  military  circles,  and  1  military 
post ;  the  district  governors  (controleurs)  are  French  ;  tlie  subordinate  oflficials 
(Raids  and  Sheiks)  are  Native.  French  tribunals  administer  justice  between 
subjects  of  European  powers,  and  also  between  them  and  natives  ;  there  are 
Native  courts  for  cases  between  natives.  French  administration  in  Tunis  has 
been  confirmed  by  conventions  with  all  the  European  Powers  regulating  the 
status  and  the  conditions  of  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  within  the 
Regency. 

French  Resident-General. — Gabriel  Alapetite. 

The  army  of  occupation  for  1913  numbers  17,514  men,  including  690 
officers.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  estimated  for  1913  at  1,198,924  francs.  The  Tunisian 
army  (which  is  little  more  than  the  Bey's  guard)  numbers  about  600  officers 
and  men.  There  is  a  French  gendarmerie  of  139  ;  also  rural  Tunisian  police, 
and  in.  the  larger  towns  a  civil  police. 

Area  and  Population. — The  present  boundaries  are  :  on  the  north  and 
east  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Franco-Algerian  province  of 
Constantine,  and  on  the  south  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Turkish 
Pashalik  of  Tripoli.  Area  about  50, 000  English  square  miles,  including  that 
portion  of  the  Sahara  which  is  to  the  east  of  the.Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards 
Gadames.  Population,  in  1910,  about  1,923J217,  but  no  proper  census  has 
ever  been  taken.  The  majority  of  the  population  consists  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
and  Kabyles  with  about  50,000  Jews.  The  French  population  in  1911  was 
estimated  as  46,044, exclusive  of  the  axmj  of  occupation.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion in  1911  was  estimated  as  148,476,  of  wliom  88,082  were  Italian,  11,300 
Anerlo-Maltese. 
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The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  had  a  populatioiij  at  the  end  of  1907,  of 
187,000  Moslems,  and  43,000  Jews,  besides  a  large  population  of  French, 
Italians,  and  Maltese.  By  means  of  the  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1898, 
Tunis  is  directly  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan  under  the  Sheik-ul-Islam, 
and  the  revenue  from  the  ' '  Habus  "  lands,  like  that  from  the  ' '  Wakf  "  lands  in 
Egypt,  is  applied  to  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  purposes.  There 
are  about  35,000  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  ministration  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Carthage,  and  about  25  other  clergymen.  The  Greek  Church  (400),  the 
French  Protestants,  and  the  English  Church  are  also  represented,  and  there 
are  30  English  Protestant  missionaries  at  work. 

Education. — Within  the  Regency  in  1908  there  were  179  public  schools, 
5  lycees  and  colleges,  and  21  private  schools  ;  total,  205.  At  all  the  schools 
there  were  25,531  pupils,  of  whom  15,543  were  boys.  Of  the  total  number 
of  pupils,  6,569  were  French  ;  4,993  Mussulman  ;  5,990  Jews  ;  6,068  Italian  ; 
1,634  Maltese  ;  277  others.  In  the  Great  Mosque  at  Tunis  there  is  a  Moham- 
medan university.  In  the  city  are  86  and  in  the  interior  1,214  Mussulman 
primary  schools,  some  of  them  assisted  by  Government  funds.  Many  private 
schools  have  recently  sprung  up  at  Tunis  and  Sfax.  The  abolition  of  con- 
gregational teaching  decreed  in  France  has  been  extended  to  the  Regency  as 
regards  French  children.  The  Italian  Government  and  certain  Italian 
societies  still  maintain  Italian  schools  at  Tunis  and  other  large  towns. 

Finance. — For  1911  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  49,274,774  francs 
(1,970,990Z.),  and  the  expenditure  at  45,748,656  francs  (1,829,946/.). 

At  the  end  of  1906  the  total  Tunisian  debt  amounted  to  9,287,280/.,  of 
which  7,667,320/.  was  the  balance  still  due  on  the  consolidated  debt  (1892), 
and  the  remainder  for  a  railway  and  other  loan  (1903).  In  1910  the  Tunisian 
Government  was  aiithorised  to  contract  a  loan  of  90,000,000  francs  for 
railways,  roads,  and  colonisation.  In  1911  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
floating  debt  amounted  to  10,365,832  francs  (414,633/.). 

The  loan  was  raised  in  1907,  1908  and  1909. 

Industry. — The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  The  area  of  wheat  in 
1911  was  1,401.725  acres;  and  in  1910,  1,217,626  acres  ;  the  production  in 
1911  was  1,009,766  quarters.  The  area  in  1911  of  barley  was  1,192,763  acres, 
and  the  production  1,678,646  quarters  ;  and  of  oats  the  area  was  148,200 
acres,  and  the  production  464,062  quarters.  The  total  area  of  vineyards  in 
1911  was  40,158  'acres,  and  9,680,000  gallons  of  wine  produced  ;  there  were 
also  11,428,660  olive  trees  and  990,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  produced.  In  the 
south  of  Tunis  there  are  about  1,350,000  date  palms  ;  the  export  of 
dates  in  1910  was  4,915  metric  tons.  Other  products  are  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  shaddocks,  pistachios,  alfa  grass,  henna,  and  cork.  The  cork 
forests  in  the  north-west  have  an  area  of  348,270  acres  ;  the  quantity  of  cork 
exported  in  1910  amounted  to  4,922  tons.  Considerable  areas  of  agricultural 
land  have  been  ac(|uired  either  on  lease  or  by  purchase  by  immigrants. 
In  1908  the  total  area  occupied  by  French  colonists  was  1,729,000  acres,  by 
Italians  222,000  acres,  and  by  other  Europeans  98,000  acres. 

In  1908  there  were  32  mines  Avorked.  These  are  being  developed,  and 
the  output  steadily  increases.  Copper  ore,  lead-oie,  zinc-ore  are  all  found. 
By  far  the  greatest  development  has  been  in  phosphates,  the  output  of 
which  is  increasing  yearly.     Iron  has  been  found  near  Kef. 

In  1911  the  farm  animals  were: — horses,  39,441  ;  asses  and  mules,  74,240  ; 
cattle,  191,450;  sheep,  686,730  ;  goats,  468,828;  camels,  110  707;  pigs, 
17,898, 
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Native  industries  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  for  garments, 
carpet  Aveaving,  leather  embroidery,  saddle  making,  the  manufacture  of 
slippers,  pottery  (in  ancient  style),  and  matting  ;  tanning  and  silk  weaving 
are  declining. 

The  fisheries  are  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  Maltese  and  Greeks.  In 
1910,  1,975  boats  were  engaged  in  this  industry,  with  a  total  of  7,165  men. 
Sardines,  anchovies,  allaches,  tunny  (978,091  francs)  were  caught,  and  the 
total  value  amounted  to  2,100,000  francs. 

Commerce. 

Commerce. — The  imports  and  exports  in  recent  years  have  been  to 
the  following  amounts  (including  precious  metals) : — 


1907 

1908 

1909 

£ 

4,-.77,871 
4,366,641 

1910        !        1911 

Imports 
Exports 

£ 
4,114,410 
4,134,440 

£ 
4,921,130 
3,766,200 

4,219,892 
4,816,043 

£ 
4,867,337 

5,744,028 

Imports  in  1910   and  exports  in  1911  Avere  :- 


Imports  (1910).              |           £ 

Exports  (1911). 

£ 

Grain j      170,951 

Corn 

1,928,722 

Flour 

'      360,612 

Cattle      . 

144,995 

Iron  and  Hardware 

464,695 

Hides      . 

110,320 

Machinery 

255,591 

Esparto  grass 

162,760 

Coal  . 

,      135,331 

Olive  oil 

150,000 

Sugar 

146,662 

Phosphates     . 

1,585,400 

Timber 

1      100,108 

Iron 

174,120 

Cotton  goods    . 

467,603 

Zinc  ore  . 

168,680 

Tobacco    . 

52,719 

Lead  ore . 

228,200 

Petroleum 

48,735 

Wine 

153,960 

Tissues,  wool   . 

73,133 

Fish 

• 

129,271 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1910  was  mainly  as  follows  : — 


From  or  to 


France 
Algeria     . 
Great  Britain 
Italy 
Spain 
Germany  . 


Imports  from 


£ 

2,370,197 

494,417 

440,587 

234,952 

29,142 

90,438 


Exports  to 


£ 

2,375,156 
253,192 
431,170 
879,254 
47,307 
105,127 


In  the  year  1911  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  Regency  11,994  vessels 
of  4,350,405  tons;  and  cleared,  12,210  of  4,149,077  Ions;  of  the  tonnage 
entered  1,924,028  tons  represented   French  vessels. 

Good  roads  to  the  length  of  1,987  miles  have  been  constructed  between 
1882  and  1910. 

Length  of  railways,  949  miles  in  1910. 

There  were  in  1910,  2,870  miles  of  telegraphs  and  9, 922  miles  of  wire  ;  204 
telegraph   offices;    messages   (1910),   1,347,18U.     In  1910   urban  telephone 
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systems  had  697  miles  of  Hue  ;  inter-urban  systems  had  2,545  miles  ol" 
wire.  There  were  in  1910,  415  post  offices ;  letters  sent  and  received, 
internal  service,  31,006,891  ;  external  service,  39,192,146.  The  savings 
banks  had  5,620  depositors  with  deposits  of  6,073,000  francs  in  1910. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.— The  Banque  d'Algerie  has  begun 
operations  in  the  Regency  and  issues  Tunisian  bank  notes. 

The  legal  coinage  since  1892  consists  of  pieces  similar  to  the  French,  the 
pieces  being  coined  in  France. 

The  ounce  —  31*487  grammes  ;  the  multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  various 
denominations  of  the  Rottolo,  which  contains  from  16  to  42  ounces. 

The  Kaffis  (of  16  whibas,  each  of  12  sahs)  =16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  ^I'A;;  the /Ji'^^rii  for  linen  =  '5392ydv ; 
the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =  '7058  yd. ;  the  pik  A^idonlsi  for  cloth  —  *7094  yd. 

French  weights  and  measures  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  Tunis,  but  corn  is  still  sold  in  kaffis  and  whibas. 

British  Consul- General  at  Tunis. — Ernest  J.  L.  Berkeley,  C.B.  ; 
appointed  July  1,  1899. 

Vice-Gonsul. — P.  Wilkinson. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Bizerta,  Sfax,  and  Susa,  Consular  Agents  at  Mehdia, 
Monastir,  Gabes,  and  Gerba. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Tunis. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  French  Tribunals,  and  the  Abrogation 
of  Foreign  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  Tunis.     London,  1884. 

Journal  Officiel  Tunisien. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Miscellaneous  Series  and  Annual  Series.     London. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Tunisie.     Paris. 

Proces  verbaux  de  la  Conference  Consultative.     Paris.     Twice  a  year. 

Rapport  au  President  de  la  Republique  sur  la  situation  de  la  Tunisie.     Paris.    Annual. 

Ashbee  (H.  S.),  Bibliography  of  Tunisia.     London,  1889. 

Bacdefeer's  Southern  Italy.    [Contains  chapters  on  Tunis.]    15th  ed.     Leipzig,  1008. 

Bemier  (Prof.)  and  others,  La  Tunisie  au  Debut  du  XXe  Siccle.     Paris,  1904. 

Broadley  (A.  M.),  Tunis,  Past  and  Present.     London,  1882. 

Charmes  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.    Paris,  1883. 

Daubiel  (J.),  Notes  et  Impressions  sur  la  Tunisie.     Paris  1897. 

Faucon  (N.),  La  Tunisie  avant  et  depuis  I'occupation  franQaisc.     2  vols.    Paris,  18U3. 

Graham  (A.)  and  Ashbee  (H.  S.),  Travels  in  Tunisia.    London,  1887. 

Hesse-Wartegg  (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  the  Land  and  the  People.     2d  ed.    London,  1899. 

Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Loptc  (P. ),  Les  Civilisations  tixnisiennes.     Paris.  1897. 

Loth  (G.),  La  Tunisie  et  I'CEvre  du  Protectorat  Francjais.     Paris,  1907. 

Maanillan's  Guides  :  The  Western  Mediterranean.    London,  1902. 

Murray's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.     Algeria  and  Tunis.    5th  edition.     London,  1902. 

Olivier  (h.),  La  Tunisie.    Paris,  1898. 

Ortroz  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  concernantl'Afrique.     Brussels,  1898. 

PJas/air(Lieut.-ColonelSir  R.  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.     London,  1877. 

Bcc?tt8(Elisee),  Geographieuniverselle.    Vol.  XI.  L'Afrique  septentrionale.  Paris,1885. 

Riviere  (C.)  and  Lecq  (H.),  Cultures  du  Midi  de  1' Algt^rie  et  de  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1906. 

Salvator  (Archiduc  L.),  Bizerte.     Paris,  1901. 

Saurin,  Manuel  de  I'emigrant  en  Tunisie.     Paris. 

Schoenfield  (E.  D.),  Aus  der  Staaten  der  Barbaresken  [Tripoli  and  Tunis].     Berlin,  1002. 

Sladen  (Donglaa),  Carthage  and  Tunis.     London,  1907. 

rt/;so« (Charles),  Exploration  scientiflque  de  la  Tunisie.    2  vols.    Paris,  1 884-87. 

VivianiU  ),  Tunisia  and  the  Modern  Barbery  Pirates.    London,  1899. 
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AMERICA. 

GUADELOUPE  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  ill  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  that  on  the  west  being  called  Guadeloupe  proper  or 
Basse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east,  Grande-TeiTe,with  a  united  area  of  150,940 
hectares  (583  sq.  m.);  it  has  five  dependencies  consisting  of  the  smaller 
islands,  Marie  Galante,  LesSaintes,  Desirade,  St.  Barthelemy,  and  St.  Martin, 
the  total  area  being  688  square  miles.  It  is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected 
council,  and  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Population  (1911) 
212,430,  of  whom  3,461  were  born  in  France  and  12,306  were  foreigners. 
Instruction  (1911)  is  given  in  1  lycee  with  396  pupils,  a  secondary  course  for 
girls  at  Pointe-a-Pitre,  with  294  pupils,  and  105  public  and  private  elementary 
schools.  The  public  elementary  schools  have  260  teachers  and  12,290 
pupils,  and  the  private  have  770.  The  colony  is  divided  into  arrondisse- 
ments,  cantons,  and  communes.  The  seat  of  government  is  Basse-Terre 
(8,656)  inhabitants.  Pointe-a-Pitre  (22,664  inhabitants)  has  a  fine  harbour. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  4,622,551  francs  in  the  local  budget 
of  1911  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1913),  331,673  francs.  Out- 
standing debt,  January  1,  1910,  250,000  francs.  Chief  cultures  :  sugar, 
41,329  tons  exported  in  1911  ;  coff"ee,  2,114,600  pounds  exported  in  1911  ; 
cacao,  2,337,610  pounds  exported.  For  local  consumption  there  are  grown 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  vegetables. 
The  area  of  the  colony  is  489,660  acres,  divided  as  follows,  in  acres  : — 
Sugar  cane,  64,220  ;  coffee,  12,350  ;  cacao,  9,880  ;  products  for  local  use, 
41,165  ;  forests,  78,000  ;  arable  land  not  cultivated,  113,425  ;  and  waste 
land,  113,620.  The  forests,  covering  71,256  hectares  of  mountainous 
district,  are  interspersed  with  valuable  timber,  which  is  little  worked.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  in  1911  was  748,194Z.  and  of  the  exports  was 
781, 476^.  In  1911,  307  vessels  of  338,234  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
colony.  Guadeloupe  is  in  direct  communication  with  France  by  means  of 
two  steam  navigation  companies.  Within  the  islands  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  roads.  The  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000 
francs,  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to  843,746  francs,  advances  loans 
chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  even  on  the  security  of  jewellery.  Silver 
coin  has  disappeared  from  circulation  ;  nickel  treasury  tokens  (bons)  of  1 
franc  and  of  50  centimes  are  authorised  up  to  a  total  emission  of 
1,000,000  francs. 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Guadeloupe. — J.  E.  de  Vaux 

GUIANA. 

The  colony  of  French  Guiana  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by 
a  Privy  Council  of  5  members.  The  colony  has  a  Council-C^eneral  of  16 
members  and  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one  deputy.  Area 
about  30,500  square  miles,  and  population,  1911,  49,009.  Cayenne,  the  chief 
town  and  only  seaport,  has  a  population  of  13,527,  and  the  other  14  com- 
munes have  12,798.  At  Cayenne  there  are  a  court  of  first  instance,  a  court 
of  appeal,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction  in  other  localities. 
A  decree  of  November  12,  1905,  established  a  justice  of  the  peace  at 
Sinamary  and  one  at  Mana.  The  military  force  consists  of  153  European 
ofiicers  and  men.  In  the  colony  there  are  28  primary  schools,  with  about 
2,600  puj^ils,  and  there  is  a  college  at  Cayenne,  which  has  also  a  local 
museum  and  a  library.     Local  budget  for  1912  balanced  at  3,592,099  francs. 
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There  is  little  agiicultme  in  the  colony;  only  about  8,800  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  The  crops  consist  of  rice,  maize,  manioc,  cocoa,  coffee, 
suo-ar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  gutta  percha.  The  most  important 
industry  is  gold-mining  (placer) ;  the  quantity  of  gold  declared  produced 
was  in  1906,  117,470  oz.  ;  in  1907,  135,059  oz.  ;  in  1908,  131,758 
oz.  ;  in  1909,  127,416  oz.  ;  in  1910,  123,168  oz.  (troy).  Silver,  iron,  and 
phosphates  are  also  worked.  The  exports  consist  of  cocoa,  phosphates, 
various  woods,  gold,  rosewood  essence,  and  hides.  In  1910,  314  vessels  of 
60,113  tons  entered  at  Cayenne.  The  total  imports  in  1910  were  valued  at 
12,213,420  francs,  and  the  exports  at  11,567,168  francs.  Gold  ore  valued  at 
11,549,190  francs  was  exported  in  1910.  Cayenne  is  visited  twice  a  month 
by  mail  steamers  from  Martinique.  There  are  a  few  roads  connecting  the 
capital  with  various  centres  of  population  in  the  interior.  Since  1855  Guiana 
has  had  a  penal  settlement  for  habitual  criminals  and  convicts  sentenced 
to  hard  labour.  In  1910  the  penal  population  consisted  of  4,290  transported 
and  undergoing  reclusion  ;  2,614  relegues,  and  1,755  freed.  In  the  local 
budget  for  1909  the  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  3,497,394  francs. 
Theexpenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1912)  was  6,422,622  francs,  of  which 
5,893,200   francs  was   for   the    penal    establishment. 

The  Bank  of  Guiana,  with  a  capital  of  600,000  francs,  Avith  statutory 
reserve  fund  amounting  to  300, 000  francs,  advances  loans  for  agricultural  and 
other  purposes. 

British  Gonsid  at  Cayenne. — H.  Fourrage. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  Governor,  a  General  Council,  and  elective  municipal 
councils.  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Area  385  square 
miles,  divided  into  31  communes  ;  population  in  1911,  184,004.  The  military 
force  consists  of  17  officers  and  394  men.  There  is  a  law  school  (at  Fort-de- 
France)  with  56  students ;  2  secondary  schools,  with  671  pupils  ;  2  normal 
schools  with  27  pupils  ;  primary  schools,  with  16,889  pupils  (including 
7  private  schools).  Chief  commercial  town,  Fort-de-France  (population, 
27,019).  Sugar  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  ])roductions,  then  come  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  cotton.  There  are  12,000  hectares  under  the  food-producing 
crops.  Tobacco  culture  is  under  special  regulations.  Tliere  are  15  sugar 
works  and  67  rum  distilleries.  In  1911,  sugar  to  the  value  of  485, 098^., 
rum  to  the  value  of  268,652Z.,  and  cocoa  to  the  value  of  41,854Z.  were 
exported.  The  total  imports  in  1911  were  valued  at  794,194i^.  and  the  exports 
at  903,309Z.  Vessels  entered  in  1911,  390  of  387,330  tons,  and  cleared  389 
of  393,107  tons.  The  island  is  visited  regularly  by  tlie  steamers  of  French 
and  American  companies.  For  local  traffic  there  are  subsidised  mail 
coaches  ;  and  subsidised  steamers  ply  on  the  coast.  The  colony  is  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  telegraph  cables. 
The  local  budget  for  1912  balanced  at  5,326,390  francs;  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  of  1913),  1,187,534  francs  ;  debt  outstanding,  January  1, 
1912  4,474,210  francs.  The  Bank  of  Martinique  at  Fort-de-France  with 
a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs  and  a  reserve  fund  of  2,001,411  francs  in  1912, 
advances  loans  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

British  Consvl  at  Martinique. — H.  J,  Meagher. 

ST.  PIEERE  AND  MIQUELON. 

The  largest  islands  of  two  small  groups  close  to  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Area  of  St.  Pierre  group,  10  sq.  miles;  population  in  1911, 
4,209  ;  area  of  Miquelon  group,  83  sq.  miles  ;  population,  443  ;   total  area, 
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93  sq.  miles;  total  population,  4,209.  In  May,  1906,  for  economical  reasons, 
a  change  was  made  in  the  form  of  administration.  Instead  of  a  Governor 
there  is  now  an  Administrator  who  organizes  and  regulates  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service.  He  is  assisted  by  a  consultative  council 
of  administration  and  municipal  councils.  Chief  town,  St.  Pierre.  Primary 
instruction  is  free.  There  are  3  public  schools  for  boys,  and  3  for  girls,  with 
(in  all)  16  teachers  and  340  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  infant  schools, 
'  salles  d'asile, '  frequented  by  12.5  children.  There  are  a  private  boarding 
school  and  two  private  schools  Avith  385  pupils. 

The  islands,  being  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsuited  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod-fishing,  which  has  steadily  declined.  In  1912  there 
were  40  local  smacks  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  the 
average  catch  per  vessel  being  1,328  metric  cwts.  The  "Metropolitan" 
(French)  fleet  numbered  240  vessels,  and  had  6,838  men  engaged  in  the 
work  in  1912.  The  imports  comprise  textiles,  salt,  wines,  food  stuffs, 
meat  ;  and  the  exports,  cod,  dried  and  fresh,  and  fish  products.  In  1912 
1,495  vessels  of  168,789  tons  entered  and  1,495  of  168,480  tons  cleared  at 
the  Islands.  1'he  imports  were  valued  at  203,985Z.,  and  the  exports  at 
327,918^.  in  1911,  the  latter  consisting  mainly  of  dried  codfish.  St.  Pierre 
is  in  regular  steam  commimication  with  Boston  and  Halifax  ;  and  is 
connected  by  telegraph  cable  with  Europe  and  the  American  continent. 
Local  budget  for'l910,  497,660  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget 
1913),  242,949  francs.     Debt  outstanding  January  1,  1910,  439,000  francs. 

British  Consul. — Mr.  A.  P.  Murray. 

Books  Concerning  French  America. 

Annuaire  de  la  Guadeloupe  et  Dependences.    Basse-Terre. 

Anmiaire  de  la  Martinique.     Fort-de-France. 

Annuaire  des  lies  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon.     St.  Pierre. 

BroMs.'!ePu(G.),  Les  Richesses  de  la  Guyana  Fran^aise.     Paris,   1901. 

Goudreauill.  A.),  Dix  ans  de  Guyane.  Paris,  1892.— Chez  nos  Indiens  :  Quatre  aus  dans 
la  Guyane  Frangaise.     Paiis.  1893. 

Dumoret  (M.),  Au  Pays  du  Sucre  (la  Martinique).     Paris,  1902. 

Oaraudili.),  Trois  ans  a  la  Martinique.     Paris,  1892. 

Guet  (M.  J.),  Origines  de  la  Martinique  (1625-1720).    Vaunes,  1893. 

Heilprin  (A.),  Mont  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique.  London,  1902.— The  Tower 
of  Pelee.     Philadelphia,  1994. 

Hess  (J.),  A  rile  du  diable.     Paris,  1898., 

Lacroix  (A. ),  La  Montagne  Pelee  et  ses  Eruptions.     Paris',  1904. 

Levasscur,  La  France,  vol.  XL     Paris,  1893. 

iTZima;t(ie  (P.),  ForgatsetProscrits.    [In  Guiana.]    Paris,  1897. 

Mismer  (C),  Souvenirs  de  la  Martinique.    Paris,  1890. 

Mouet  (H.),  La  Martinique.     Paris,  1892. 

Stoddard  (C.  A.),  Cruising  among  the  Caribbees.    London,  1896. 

FiaZa,  Les  Trois  Guy anes.   Montpellier,  1893. 


AUSTRALASIA    AND    OCEANIA. 

NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

NeAV  Caledonia  is  administered  by  a  Governor  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  Procureur-Ge'n^ral  (the  head 
of  the  Judicial  administration),  the  Superior  Commandant  of  the  Troops, 
the  Director  of  the  Penitentiary  administration,  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Domains  and  Colonisation,  and  two  notables  of  the  colony  appointed  by  the 
Preside!) t  of  the  Republic.     The  colony  has  also  an  elective  Council-General. 
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Noumea,  the  capital,  has  a  municipality  ;  other  centres  of  population  are 
locally  administered  by  municipal  commissions.  The  colony  contains  a  penal 
settlement  at  Nou  Island.  Since  1896,  however,  no  convicts  have  been  sent 
thither,  and  the  convict  element  in  the  population  is  quickly  decreasing. 
Area,  7,650  square  miles.  The  penal  population  comprised  6,741  men  and 
293  women;  total  7,034;  of  whom  1,750  were  convicts  undergoing  hard 
labour;  3,980  were  freed;  and  1,404  were  simply  relegues  (banished). 
In  1912  the  population  was  50,608,  of  whom  13,138  were  free,  5,671  of 
convict  origin,  and  28,075  black.  Noumea  had  (1912)  8,961  inhabitants, 
of  whom  5,207  were  free.  The  immigrants  from  France  are  not  numerous. 
Other  immigrants  are  Javanese,  Tonkinese,  Indians,  and  islanders  from  the 
New  Hebrides  to  the  number  of  3,000.  Primary  instruction  is  provided  in 
public  and  also  in  private  elementary  schools,  the  latter  being  assisted  by 
the  municipalities.  In  1912  there  were  94  public  and  private  primary 
schools  with  2,018  pupils  (987  being  girls).  There  is  a  secondary  school  at 
Noumea  with  110  pupils.  Local  budget  for  1912,  receipts,  3,969,630  francs, 
expenditure,  3,688,602  francs.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  the  colony 
in  ;the  budget  of  1913  was  2,869,443  francs,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  for  the  penal  establishment.  In  1912  the  military  force  consisted  of 
400  Europeans.  Of  the  total  area  more  than  half  is  mountainous  or  not 
cultivable;  about  1,600  square  miles  is  pasture  land  ;  about  the  same  area 
is  cultivated  or  cultivable  ;  and  about  500  square  miles  contain  forest  which 
is  being  worked.  The  land  is  divided  into  3  domains  :  that  of  the  state 
(in  which  gratuitous  concessions  may  be  made)  ;  that  of  the  penal  estab- 
lishment (about  400  square  miles)  ;  and  that  of  the  native  reserve.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  coprah,  cotton,  manioc  (cassava)  maize, 
tobacco,  bananas,  pine-apples.  There  are  100,000  cattle  and  about  5,000 
sheep.  Local  industries  develop  slowly  ;  there  are  a  grain  storage  and 
cleaning  depot,  a  perfumery  manufactory  and  meat  preserving  Avorks. 
About  199,798  hectares  of  mining  land  are  owned  and  97,660  hectares  have 
been  granted  for  prospecting.  There  were  32  mining  concessions  in  1910, 
employing  altogether  3,521  workmen,  mostly  Japanese.  In  1911  the 
mineral  export  comprised  nickel  ore,  120,059,297  metric  tons  ;  and 
cobalt  and  chrome  ore,  32,806,098.  The  value  of  the  mineral  export  was 
4,745,831  francs.  The  imports  in  1911  were  valued  at  606,223Z.,_and  the 
exports  at  523,970^.  The  imports  comprise  wine,  coal,  flour,  rice;  the 
exports,  minerals,  coffee,  copra,  rubber,  guano.  In  1911,  117  vessels  of 
188,612  tons  entered  and  126  of  193,074  tons  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Noumea.  Noumea  is  connected  with  Sydney  in  N.  S.  Wales  by  a  steamer 
sailing  monthly,  and  by  other  vessels  sailing  irregularly.  There  is  a  mail 
service  by  steamer  along  the  coast.  A  railway  from  Noumea  to  Bourail 
(90  miles)  is  under  construction  ;  it  is  open  for  traffic  to  Dumb^a  (about 
10  miles).  Harbour  improvements  are  in  progress  ;  a  pier  and  a  slip  are 
being  constructed,  dredging  operations  are  about  to  begin,  and  a  wharf  and  a 
dry  dock  are  contemplated.  There  are  580  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  115 
of  telephone  line. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  : 

1.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  with  an  area  of  58  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  600. 

2.  The  Wallis  Archipelago,  north-east  of  Fiji,  with  an  area  of  40  square 
miles  and  about  4,500  inhabitants.  The  islands  were  placed  under  the 
French  protectorate  in  1887.  There  is  a  French  Resident,  and  the  archipelago 
is  in  regular  communication  with  Noumea. 
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3.  The  Loyalty  Islands,  60  miles  east  of  New  Caledonia,  consisting  of  3 
large  islands,  Mare,  Lifou,  and  Uvea,  and  many  small  islands  with  a  total 
areaof  about  800  square  miles.  Tlie  chief  culture  in  the  islands  is  that  of 
coconuts  ;   the  chief  export,  sandal-wood  and  rubber. 

4.  The  Huon  Islands,  170  miles  north-west  of  New  Caledonia,  a  most  barren 
island. 

5.  Futuna  and  Alafi,  south  of  the  Wallis  Islands,  with  about  1,500 
inhabitants  were  annexed  by  France  in  1888. 

The  New  Hebrides,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-French  convention  of 
February  (ratified  in  October),  1906,  are  jointly  administered  by  the 
High  Commissioners  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  French  Republic. 
There  are  French  and  English  courts,  and  a  mixed  court  with  a  judge  foreign 
to  both  nations.  Maize,  coffee,  vanilla,  cocoanut  trees  are  grown.  In  some 
places  sulphur  is  abundant. 

British  Consul  at  Noumia. — W.  J.  Holmes. 

FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCEANIA. 

These,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  are  administered 
by  a  governor  with  a  privy  council,  and  an  Administrative  Council  con- 
sisting of  certain  officials,  the  maire  of  Papeete,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  The  establishments  consist  of  the 
Society  Islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the 
former  with  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles  and  11,691  inhabitants,  the 
latter  with  an  area  of  50  square  miles  and  1,564  inhabitants.  Other  groups 
are  the  Marquezas  Islands,  with  a  total  area  of  480  square  miles  and  3,424 
inhabitants,  the  two  largest  islands  being  Nukahivaand  Hivaoa  ;  the  Tuamotu 
group,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  islands  from  King  George's  Island 
on  the  north  to  Gloucester  Island  on  the  south,  their  total  population  being 
3,828  ;  the  Leeward  Islands  (lies  sous  le  Vent),  of  which  the  more  important 
are  Huahine  (pop.  1,230),  Raiatea  and  Tahaa  (pop.  3,347),  and  Bora-Bora- 
Maupiti  (pop.  1.295);  the  Gambier,  Tubuai,  and  Rapa  Islands;  the  Gambler 
group  (of  which  Mangareva  is  the  principal)  having  six  square  miles  of  area 
and  1,533  inhabitants  ;  the  Tubuai  (or  southern)  Islands,  of  which  Rurutu 
and  Rimitara  are  tlie  largest,  Raivavae  (or  Vavitu),  and,  far  to  the  south, 
Rapa,  having  together  an  area  of  115  square  miles  and  about  2,550  inhabi- 
tants. The  total  area  of  the  Establishments  is  estimated  at  1,520  square  miles, 
and  their  population  on  December  29,  1911,  at  31,477,  of  whom  26,219  were 
natives.  There  were  28,875  French,  2,656  other  Europeans,  and  975  Chinese. 
In  1903  it  was  decreed  that  separate  islands  or  groups  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  distinct  Establishments,  but  that  all  should  be  united  to  form 
a  homogeneous  colony. 

The  most  important  of  the  islands  is  Tahiti,  whose  chief  town  is  Papeete 
with  3,617  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,909  are  French.  A  higher  primary  school, 
with  a  normal  school,  has  been  established  at  Papeete,  and  there  are  6  primary 
schools,  each  with  about  100  pupils,  in  various  islands,  besides  4  Catholic 
and  2  Protestant  mission  schools.  Pearls  and  mother-o'-pearl  are  important 
products.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  picturesque  with  a  fertile  coast - 
land  bearing  cocoanut,  banana,  and  orange  trees,  sugar-cane,  vanilla,  and 
other  tropical  fruits,  besides  vegetables  grown  in  temperate  climates.  Cotton, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  are  now  little  cultivated.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
preparation  of  copra,  sugar,  and  rum.  Value  of  imports  (1911)  288,257?., 
exports,  300,765?.  The  chief  imports  are  tissues,  v/heat,  flour,  metal  work. 
The  chief  exports  are  copra,  mother-o'-pearl,  vanilla-cocoanuts  and  oranges, 
In  1911  the  shipping  entered  consisted  of  67  vessels  of  166,588  tons  and  65 
of  164,513  tons  cleared  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  represents  visits  of 
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stcainors  connecting  the  islands  with  New  Zealand.  The  New  Zealand 
company  (with  a  French  subvention)  has  a  monthly  service  co})necting  San 
Francisco,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  with  Papeete,  the  Tuamotu  Islands, 
the  Marquezas,  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  shipping  between  the  islands 
is  carried  on  by  sailing  boats,  of  which,  in  1911,  there  entered  267  with  a 
tonnage  of  21,803  (value  of  cargo,  92,428?.)>  and  cleared  266,  tonnage  24,646 
(value  of  cargo,   166,968Z.). 

For  allthe  Islands  the  local  budgets  for  1910  showed  a  revenue  of  109,232Z. 
and  an  expendituic  of  100,548Z.  For  1913  the  French  subventions  amounted 
to  204,000  francs. 

British  Consul  at  Tahiti.— k.  Richards. 

Books  of  Reference  on  New  Caledonia  and  French  Oceania. 

British  Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual.     London. 

Journal  Officiel  des  Etablissements  Fran(^ai.s  de  I'Oceaiiie,  and  Supplement  containing 
Statistics  ot  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Papeete. 

£«r;iard  (A'.isiustin),  L'Arcliipel  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonie.     Paris,  18P5. 

Boarqe  (G.),  Les  Nouvollcs  Hebrides,  1(300-1006.     Paris,  1906. 

Gritjith  (G.),  In  an  Unknown  Prison  Land.     London,  1901. 

HaM  (D.  B.)  ami  Oshornp  (Lord  A.),  South  Sea  Surf.     London,  1900. 

Haurigot  (G.),  Les  Etablissements  franijais  en  Oceanic.    Paris,  1891. 

Hort  (D.),  Tahiti,  the  Garden  of  the  Pacilic.     London,  1895. 

Hiitraenin  (Paul),  Raiatea  la  Sacree.  In  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socieic 
Neuchdteloue  de  Geographie.     Vol   xiv.,  1902.     Neuchatel. 

Jeannency  (A.),  La  Nouvelle  Caledonie  agricole.     Paris,  1894. 

Lcarand  (M.  A.),  Au  Paysdes  Canaques.  La  Nouvelle  Caledonie  en  1890.  8.  Paris,  189.^.. 

Lemire  (C),  La  Colonisation  en  Nouvelle  Caledonie.  Noumea,  1S93.— L'Oceanie 
Frangaise.     Paris,  1904.  _  . 

Marin  (A.),  Au  loin  :  Souvenirs  des  lies  Marquises.    Pans,  1891. 

Mimande  (P.),  Criininopolis.     Paris. 

Saliri8(V.  A.  de),  Marins  et  Missionaires  :  Conquete  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonie,  1843-1853. 

8.     Paris,  1892. 

Tolna  (Comte  R.  F.  de),  Chez  les  Cannibales  (New  Hebrides,  &c.).     Pans,  1903. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning:  the  French  Colonies  generally- 

Annuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    Paris. 
Annuaire  du  Minist^re  des  Colonies.     Paris. 
Bulletin  de  la  Comite  Fiain^aise  Coloniale.     Monthly.     Paris. 
Budget  vote  des  depenses  du  Ministere  des  Colonies.     Annual.     Pans. 
Compte  definitif  des  depenses  du  Ministere  des  Colonies.    Annual.     Paris. 
Depeche  Coloniale.     Weekly.    Paris. 

Exposition  universelle  de  1900.     Les  Colonies  Franqaises.    [Descriptions  of  the  several 
Colonies  from  various  points  of  view  by  various  authors.]    5  vols.     Paris,  1900. 

FeuilledeRenseiynementsdei'Office  Colonial.  (Published  atleast  once  a  month.)  Pans. 

Foreign  OflBce  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Series.     No.  520.     London,  lOOo. 

Les  Colonies  Fran^aises.    Paris.  1902. 

L'Annee  Coloniale.     Annual.     Paris. 

Revue  coloniale.    (Weekly).    Paris.  ,       t.-  ■.        i 

Statistiques  coloniales.      Commerce,   2    vols.  ;    Navigation,   1   vol. ;    Finance,    1   vol. 

Annual.     Paris.  ,      ^  ,      .      -n,  •  -o     • 

Tableaux  de  population,  de  culture,  &c. ,  sur  les  Colonies  Frangaises.    Pans. 

Le  Re-inie  des  Protectorats.    2  vols.     Paris,  1898-99.  ■„■  4.  • 

Deschamps  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  Question  coloniale  en  France.     Pans,  1891.— Histoire 
sommaire  de  la  Colonisation  Francaise.     Paris,  1894. 

Dubois,  Geographie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies.    Paris,  1892. 

Gfa/fare'j  (P-V  Les  Colonies  Frangaises.    4th  edition.    Paris,  1888. 

Gasquet  (A.),'  Geographie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies  et  Protectorats.     Pans,  1892. 

Glrault  (A.),'  Principes  de  Colonisation  et  de  Legislation  coloniale.    Paris,  1896. 

Joa7ine  (P.),  Dictionnaire  geographique  et  administratif  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies. 

Palis.  1895  et  seq. 

Laia/)/ie,  La  France  et  ses  Colonies.     Pans. 

Lemaire  (E.),  Les  Cliemins  de  Fer  aux  Colonies  Frangaises.     Poitiers,  1900. 
Ma'lrollc,  La  France  et  ses  Colonies.     Paris.  ,    „    ,     .^      ^      o      -n     • 

Petit  {\^.),  Organisation  des  Colonies  Frangaises  et  des  Pay.s  de  Protectorat.s.  8      1  ans, 

1894.    <fec.  ,         ■     ,  ,>       •        lonr 

Roiigier{.].  C.  P.),  Precis  de  Legislation  et  d'Econoime  coloniale     1  ans.  lb..io. 
Za     F.)  Histoire  monetaire  des  Colonies  Frani^aises.     2d  ed.    Pans,  1905. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 
Reigning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  II.»  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  born  January  27, 
1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see  Prussia). 

Heir  Apparent. 

Prince  Friedrich  JVilhclm,  born  May  6,  1882,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor- 
King  (see  Prussia). 

The  present  German  Empire  is  essentially  different  from  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  which  came  to  an  end  in  1806,  amid  the  convulsion  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  of  which  Austria  was  the  leading  member.  The  East  Frankish 
or  Germanic  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Karling  line,  was  filled  by 
election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the  hereditary  principle  of 
succession.  At  first  the  King  and  Emperor  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all 
the  great  Princes  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  limited  number  of  princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being  acknowledged, 
were  called  Electors.  The  election  of  Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  as 
Geiman  Emperor  (1871)  was  by  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  on  the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany. 
The  Imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  follows 
the  law  of  primogeniture. 

Since  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome  Emperor  of 
the  West  in  the  year  800,  there  have  been  the  following  German  Kings  and 
Roman  Emperors,  those  never  crowned  or  called  Emperor  being  marked  with 
an  asterisk  : — 


House  oj  Charles  the  Great. 
Karl  I.,  *DerGrosse'  .  800-814 
Ludwig  I.,  '  Der  Fromme  '  814-840 
Ludwig  II.,  *  Der  Deutsche  '  843-876 
KarllL,  'Der  Kahle'  .  876-877 
Karl,  '  Der  Dicke '  .  .  881-887 
Arnulf  ....  887-899 
*Ludwig  III.,  'Das  Kind'     899-911 

House  of  Franconia. 
*Konrad  I.       .         ,         .       911-918 

House  of  Saxony. 
*HeinrichI.,  'DerVogel- 

steller'  .         .         .       919-936 

Otto  I.,  '  Der  Grosse  '       .       936-973 
Otto  II.  ...       973-983 

Otto  III  ...     983-1002 

Heinrich  II.  *  Der  Heilige  '  1003-1024 

House  of  Franconia. 
Konradll.,  'DerSalierV   1024-1039 


Heinrich  III. 
Heinrich  IV. 
Heinrich  V. 


1039-1056 
1056-1106 
1106-1125 


House  of  Saxony. 
Lothar  II.,  *  Der  Sachse  '    1125 
House  of  Hohenstaufen. 


Barbarossa ' 


*Konrad  III. 
Friedrich  I., 
Heinrich  VI.    . 
*Philipp  and  rivals  . 
Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick 
Friedrich  II.    . 
*Konrad  IV.    . 
*  Wilhelm  of  Holland 


1138- 
1152- 
1190- 
1198- 
1208- 
1215- 
1250- 
1254- 


-1137 

1152 
1190 
1197 
1208 
1215 
1250 
1254 
1256 


The  Great  Interregnum. 
*  Richard  of  Cornwall       .   1256-1272 

House  of  Habshurg. 
*RudolfI.        .         .         .  1273-1291 
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IJovsr  of  Nassau. 
*A(lolf     ....   1292-1298 

House  of  Hahshurg  or  Austria. 
*AlbrechtI.     .         .         .  1298-1308 
Houses  of  Luxemburg,  Bavaria,  Jbc. 
HeinrichVII.  .         .   1308-1313 

LudwiglV.,  'DerBaier'.  1314-1347 
Fried  rich    of   Austria,    a 

rival    ....   1314-1330 
Karl  IV.  .         ,         .  1347-1378 

*Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia.  1378-1400 
*Ruprecht  'voa  derPfalz'  1400-1410 
Sigmund  of  Brandenburg.  1410-1437 


House  of  Hahshi 

*AlbrechtIL  . 
Friedrich  III. 
Maximilian  I.  ^ 
KarlY.  . 
Ferdinand  I.  . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II. 


rg  or  Austria. 

.  1438-1439 

.  1440-1493 

.  1493-1519 

.  1519-1556 

.  1556-1564 

.  1564-1576 

.  1576-1612 


Matthias           .  .  .   1612-1619 

Ferdinand  II.  .  .   1619-1637 

Ferdinand  III.  .  .  1637-1657 

Leopold  I.        .  .  .   1657-1705 

Joseph  I.          .  .  .   1705-1711 

Karl  VI.           .  .  .   1711-1740 

Ho2ose  of  Bavaria. 

Karl  VII.         .  .  .   1742-1745 

House  of  Hahshurq-Lorraine. 

Franz  1 1745-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1765-1790 
Leopold  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Franz  II.  .         .         .   1792-1806 


Confederation  of  the  Rhine  1806-1815 
German 'Bund'       .         .1815-1866 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion    ....  1866-1871 

House  of  Hohenzollern. 
Wilhelm  I.,  '  Der  Grosse  '  1871-1888 
Friedrich  III.  .       1888  (March-June) 
Wilhelm  II.     .         .  1888  (June) 


1  Maximilian  I.,  in  1508,  took  the  title  of  Emperor  Elect.  From  Ferdinand  I.  to 
Francis  II.  all  the  Emperors,  as  never  crowned  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  took  formally  ihe 
title  of  Emperor  Elect  (Erwiihlter  Roniischer  Kaiser). 


CJonatitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871.  By  its  terms, 
all  the  States  of  Germany  '  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the 
realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.'  The  supreme 
direction  of  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  this  capacity,  bears  the  title  of  Deutscher  Kaiser. 
According  to  Art.  11  of  the  Constitution,  'the  Emperor  represents  the 
Empire  internationally,'  and  can  declare  war  if  defensive,  and  make  peace, 
as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receive 
ambassadors.  But  when  treaties  relate  to  matters  regulated  by  imperial 
legislation,  and  when  war  is  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must  have  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  body,  together  with 
the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  vested  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has  no  vote  on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The 
Bundesrat  represents  the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag 
the  German  nation.  The  61  members  of  the  Bundesrat  are  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while  the  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number  (abottt  one  for  every  131,640  inhabitants), 
are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  By  a 
law  passed  in  1906,  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  paid  3,000  marks  (150^.) 
for  the  session  with  deduction  of  20  marks  (1/.)  for  each  day's  absence  ; 
they  have  free  passes  over  German  railways  during  session.  The  duration 
of  the  legislative  period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany 
are  represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag  :— 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

states  of  the  Empire 

Members  in 

Deputies  in 

Bundesrat 
17 

Reichstag 

Kingdom  of  Prussia 

236 

,,         ,,  Bavaria 

6 

48 

,,         ,,  Saxony  ...... 

4 

23 

,,         ,,  Wiirttejnberg          .... 

4 

17 

Grand-Duchy  of  Baden      ,         . 

3 

14 

,,              ,,  Hesse 

3 

9 

,,             ,,  Mecklenburg- SchAverin     . 

2 

6 

,,  Saxony 

3 

,,             ,,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

1 

,,              ,,  Oldenburg       .... 

3 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

3 

,,      ,,  Saxe-Meiningen          .... 

2 

,,      ,,  Saxe-Altenburg                    .         .         . 

1 

,,      ,,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha    .  *      . 

2 

,,      ,,  Anhalt 

2 

Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

1 

,,           ,,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt     . 

1 

,,           ,,  Waldeck    .         .         . 

1 

,,           ,,  Reuss  Aelterer  Linie  . 

1 

,,           ,,  Reuss  Jlingerer  Linie 

1 

,,           ,,  Schaumburg-Lippe     . 

1 

,,  Lippe 

1 

Free  town  of  Liibeck 

1 

,,       ,,      ,,  Bremen 

1 

1 

,,       „      ,,  Hamburg      ..... 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine   .... 

1 
3 

3 

15 

Total                 

61 

397 

The  last  elections  (January,  1912)  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  following  : 
Socialists,  110  ;  Centre  Party,  90  ;  National  Liberals,  44  ;  Conservatives,  45  ; 
Radicals,  41  ;  Poles,  18;  Free  Conservatives,  13;  Anti-Semites,  11  ;  Other 
Parties,  25  (5  Alsatians,  4  Lorrainers,  5  Guelphs,  1  Dane,  2  Bavarian 
Peasants'  League,  2  German  Peasants'  League,  and  6  Independents). 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the  lists  at 
the  general  election  of  1912  was  14,441,436,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters 
was  12,260,626  (4,250,401  Socialists,  1,996,843  Centre  Party,  1,662,670 
National  Liberals,  1,497,041  Radicals  and  1,126,270  Conservatives). 

Both  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve 
the  Reichstag  after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrat.  Without  consent  of  the 
Reichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days  ;  while  in  case  of  disso- 
lution new  elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session 
must  open  within  ninety  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
Bundesrat  is  presided  over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  there  have  been  five  Chancellors  :— 
(1)  Prince  Bismarck,  1871-90;  (2)  Count  Caprivi,  1890-94 ;  (3)  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  1894-1904;  (4)  Prince  Biilow,  1904-1909;  (5)  Dr.  von  Beth- 
man-Hollweg,  1909. 
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The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag,  to 
take  eflect  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  promulgation,  like 
all  other  official  acts  of  the  Emperor,  requires  the  counter-signature  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  members  of  the  Bundesrat  have  the 
right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  :  they  do 
not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  Chancello?'  of  the  Empire. — Dr.  von  Bethmann-Eollweg. 

2.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Hqyy  yon  Jag ow. 

3.  Imperial  Home  Offlce  and  ^Representative  of  the  Chancellor.' — 
Delbriick. 

4.  Imperial  Admiralty. — Herr  von  Tirpitz.  Admiral  Commanding -in- 
Chief. — ffeinrich.  Prince  of  Prussia. 

5.  Imperial  Secretary  of  Justice. — Herr  Dr.  Lisco. 

6.  Imperial  Treasury. — Herr  Kiihn. 

7.  Imperial  Post- Office. — Kevv  Xraetke. 

8.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies — Herr  Dr.vS'oZ/. 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus  : — 

9.  Pail  ways. — Herr  JVackerzapp. 

10.  Imperial  Exchequer. — Herr  von  Magdebtcrg. 

11.  Imperial  Bank. — President,  Herr  Havendein. 

12.  Imperial  Debt  Commission. — Herr  Kilhn. 

13.  Administration  of  Imperial  Raihvays. — Herr  von  Breitenbach. 

14.  Imperial  Court  Martial. — General  der  Infanterie  von  Linde-Suden. 
Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundes- 
rat represents  also  a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and  as 
such  has  twelve  standing  committees — namely,  for  army  and  fortifications;  for 
naval  matters  ;  tariff,  excise,  and  taxes  ;  trade  and  commerce  ;  railways,  posts, 
and  telegraphs  ;  civil  and  criminal  law  ;  financial  accounts  ;  foreign  atlairs  ; 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  Standing  orders  ;  and  for 
railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  at  least  four 
States  of  the  Empire  ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  committee  includes  only  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  and  two  other  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  every  year. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Conditions. 
The   following  table  gives  the    area  and  population  of  the  twenty-five 
States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  and  of  the  Reichsland  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returneil  at  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1910  : — 


Area 

Population  Dec.  1,  1910 

Pop. 

States  of  the  Empire 

English 
sq.  miles 

per  sq. 

mile  1910 

Jlale. 

Female. 

Total 
40,165,219 

Prussia 

134,616 

19,847,725 

20,317,494 

224-0 

Bavaria 

29,292 

3,379,580 

3,507,711 

6,887,291 

234-4 

Wiirttemberg 

7,534 

1,192,392 

1,245,182 

2,437,574 

323-2 

Baden  . 

5,823 

1,059,579 

1,083,254 

2,142,833 

367-9 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of 

5,789 

2,323,903 

2,482,758 

4,806,661 

829-5 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

5,068 

317,964 

321,994 

639,958 

126-2 

Hesse  . 

2,966 

639,198 

642,853 

1,282,051 

439-0 

Oldenburg    . 

2,482 

244,018 

239,024 

483,042 

194-3 

Brunswick   . 

1,418 

242,783 

251,556 

494,339 

348-6 

S'x'ny,  Gd.  Duchy  of 

1,397 

204,375 

212,774 

417,149 

298-6 
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Area 

Populat 

ion  Dec.  1,  1910 

Pop. 

ytates  of  the  Empire 

English 
sq.  miles 

per  sq. 

mile  1910 

Male 

Female      i 

Total 

106,442 

Mecklenburg-Str. . 

1,131 

53,518 

52,924  ' 

93 

8 

Saxe-Meiningen    . 

953 

136,614 

142,148 

278,762 

291 

5 

Anhalt 

888 

161,134 

169,994 

331,128 

373 

9 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

764 

125,330 

131,847 

257,177 

337 

0 

Saxe-Altenburg    . 

511 

106,278 

109,850 

216,128 

423 

3 

Lippe  . 

469 

73,254 

77,683 

150,937 

321 

4 

Waldeck 

433 

30,544 

31,163 

61,707 

142 

5 

S  ch  warzburg-  Rud . 

363 

49,335 

51,367 

100,702 

277 

5 

Scliwarzburg-Sond. 

333 

44,149 

45,768 

89,917 

270 

2 

Reuss  Junr.  Branch 

319 

74,345 

78,407 

152,752 

478 

9 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

23,400 

23,252 

46,652 

352 

5 

Reuss  Elder  Branch 

122 

34,781 

37,988 

72,769 

595 

2 

Hamburg 

160 

504,902 

509,762 

1,014,664 

6,973 

•1 

Liibeck 

115 

56,911 

59,688 

116,599 

1,013 

•3 

Bremen 

99 

148,529 

150,997 

299,526 

3,017 

•6 

Alsace-Lorraine     . 

5,604 
208,780 

965,625 

908,389 

1,874,014 

333-9 

Total       . 

32,040,166 

32,885,827 

64,925,993 

310-4 

The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German  Empire  (with- 
out Helgoland)  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and  31,589,547  in  1837,  showing  an 
average  annual  increase  of  nearly  1-3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows 
the  actual  increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by  the- inter- 
vention of  the  war  with  France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual  Rate 

Year 

Increase 

Annual  Rate 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1867  1 

3,220,083 

0-97 

1      1890 

2,572,766 

ro7 

1871 

970,171 

0-60 

1895 

2,851,431 

1-12 

1875 

1,668,568 

1                      ! 

1900 

4,087,277 

1-50 

1880 

2,50G.70L 

1-14 

1905 

4,274,311 

1-46 

1885 

1,621,643 

0-7 

1910 

4,284,504 

1-36 

1  Since  1855. 


The  increase  of  population  duiint;  1905-10  was  greatest  in  Bremen,  Ham 
burg,  Oldenburg,  Liibeck,  Prussia,  Hesse,  Baden  and  Saxony,  and  least  ii 
Anhalt,  Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

The  number  of  households  in  1905  was  13,274,531  (in  1900,  12,260,012) 
Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  50*2  per  cent.,  in  1900,  47*0  per  cent.,  ii 
1905,  54*3  per  cent.,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above  '^ 
every  100  inhabitants  there  lived  in — 


m 
Of 


— 

No.ofTowns 

1895 

No.offowns 

1900 

No.ofTowns 

1905 

Large  towns  ^    . 

28 

13-9 

33 

16-2 

41 

19-0 

Medium  ,, 

150 

10-7 

194 

12-6 

208 

12-9 

Small       , , 

806 

13-6 

864 

13-5 

;          945 

13-7 

Country  ,, 

2,111 

12-0 

2,269 

12-1 

2,386 

11-8 

Other  places 

— 

49-8 

73,599 

45-6 

72,811 

42-6 

1  For  the  official  signification  of  these  nanies  see  under  Principal  Towns. 
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With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  clistril)ution  in 
1910:— 


— 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried         .... 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated 

19,516,340 

11,608,028 

866,676 

49,122 

18,591,604 

11,621,685 

2.583,872 

88,666 

38,107,944 

23,229,713 

3,450,548 

137,788 

According  to  the  occupation-census  of  June  12,  1907,  the  population  of 
Germany  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total  31,497,100  (ex- 
clusive of  next-of-kin  without  principal  occupation  and  without  income) 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations. 


^ 

Do- 
mestic 

Place 

Agricul- 
ture. 
Cattle 
rearing, 
&c. 

Forest- 
ry, 

Hunt- 
ing, 

Fish- 
ing 

Mining, 

Metal 
Works, 
and  other 
Indus- 
tries. 

Com- 
merce 
and 
Trade. 

and 
other 
Service 
(dwel- 
ling in 
house- 
hold or 

Pro- 
fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sion or 
Occupa- 
tion 

Total 

87,574 
19,968 

not) 

1,027,012 

2,067,644 
424,354 

Prussia .... 

5,789,267 
1,677,080 

6,688,381 
1,020,203 

2,056,173 
358,181 

1,134,485 

18,850,536 

Bavaria     .    .     . 

155,291 

181,371 

3,837,348 

Saxony      (King- 

dom of).    .    . 

253,987 

7,915 

1,238,991 

286,642 

111,340 

122,863 

259,384 

2,281,131 

Wiirttemberg     . 

501,308 

4,753 

432,114 

100,109 

53,774 

62,146 

115,459 

1,269,663 

Baden  .... 

421,226 

5,570 

398,858 

122,003 

47,456 

59,841 

119,002 

1,173,956 

Hesse    .... 

160,543 

2,844 

220,563 

64,770 

28,519 

42,858 

61,853 

581,950 

Meckl.-Schwerin 

12t,951 

4,124 

69,464 

29,486 

22,736 

17,773 

38,983 

307,517 

Saxony    (Grand- 

Duchy  of)  .     . 

61,320 

1,190 

73,039 

17,983 

9,923 

9,602 

23,103 

196,160 

Meckl-Strelitz  . 

21,206 

654 

12,171 

4,644 

4,340 

2,772 

6,923 

52,710 

Oldenburg     .     . 

81,080 

955 

63,144 

20,328 

12,517 

10,860 

19,838 

208,722 

Brunswick     .    . 

66,286 

2,070 

94,263 

28,469 

15,100 

13,393 

28,805 

248,386 

(Saxe-Meiningen. 

33,483 

1,185 

60,075 

10,631 

4,718 

6,082 

10,259 

126,433 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

25,274 

529 

49,096 

8,622 

4,016 

3,070 

10,179 

100,786 

S.-Coburg-Gotha 

30,793 

1,030 

51,800 

12,304 

5,738 

5,478 

12,405 

119,548 

Anhalt .... 

87,846 

1,073 

59,517 

17,182 

9,381 

8,071 

20,756 

153,826 

Schw.-Sonders- 

hausen .     .    . 

12,704 

491 

16,425 

3,159 

1,921 

1,975 

4,088 

40,763 

Schw.-Rudolstadt 

13,315 

452 

20,457 

3,717 

1,898 

2,231 

4,122 

46,192 

Waldeck    .     .    . 

15,426 

234 

8,037 

3,563 

1,705 

1,931 

4,454 

35,350 

Reuss,  a.  L.  .     . 

4,729 

212 

21,983 

2,921 

1,226 

986 

2,970 

35,027 

Reuss,  j.  L.    .     . 

12,958 

537 

37,786 

7,450 

3,367 

2,978 

7,010 

72,086 

Schaumb.-Lippe 

6,203 

303 

8,337 

1,851 

1,232 

793 

2,415 

21,134 

Lippe    .... 

23,398 

247 

18,423 

4,318 

4,243 

1,918 

( ,38( 

59,934 

Liibeck      .     .     . 

4,078 

263 

20,876 

13,661 

5,011 

4,121 

6,775 

54,785 

Bremen      .     .     . 

8,269 

412 

56,990 

39,372 

13,220 

8,559 

15,921 

142,743 

Hamburg  .     .     . 

11,516 

360 

164,952 

162,543 

47,057 

30,463 

48,790 

465,681 

Alsace-Lorraine 

333,326 

5,840 

350,309 

97,544 

36,227 

109,383 

82,104 

1,014,733 

Total  Empire   . 

9,732.472 

150,785 

11,256,254 

3,477,626 

1,736,450 

1,738,530 

3,404,983 

31,497,100 

In  1900  the  population  speaking  German  numbered  51,883,131  ;  German 
and  a  foreign  language,  252,918  (including  Polish,  169,634;  Wendish,  23,779; 
Masurian,  10,898  ;  French,  9,356  ;  Lithuanian,  9,214  ;  Czech,  8,506  ;  Cassu- 
bian,  1,652;  Moravian,  1,861)  ;  those  speaking  only  a  language  other  than 
German,  4,231,129  (Polish,  3,086,489  ;  French,  211,679  ;  Masurian,  142,049; 
Danish,    141,061;     Lithuanian,    106,305;    Cassubian,    100,213;    Wendish, 
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93,032  ;  Dutch,  80,361  ;  Italian,  65,961  ;  Moravian,  64,382  ;  Czech,  43,016  ; 
Frisian,  20,677  ;  English,  20,217  ;  Walloon,  11,841). 

On  December  1,  1910,  Germany  contained  1,259,873  subjects  of  foreign 
powers,  as  follows  : — 


Subjects  of: 

Belgium      .         .         .  13,455 

Denmark     .         .         .  26,233 

France         .         .         .  19,140 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  18,319 

Italy  ....  104,204 

Luxemburg          ,         .  14,356 

Netherlands         .         .  144,175 

Austria-Hungary         .  667,159 

Russia  and  Finland     .  137,697 

Sweden       .         .         .  9,675 


Norway       .         .         .         3,334 
Switzerland  .         .       68,257 

Other  European  countries  10,044 


Total  Europe 
United  States 
Other  States 


1,236,048 

17,572 
6,253 


Total  extra- European  .       23,825 


Total  foreign  subjects  .  1,259,873 


In  1905  the  number  of  foreign  subjects  was  1,028,560. 

II.   Movement  of  the  Population. 

The   following   table  shows  the  movement  of   the  population    of    the 
Empire  during  five  years  : — 


Year 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Marriages 

503,964 
500,620 
494,127 
496,396 
512,819 


Total 
Births 

2,060,973 
2,076,660 
2,038,357 
1,982,836 
1,927,039 


Stillborn 

61,040 
61,608 
60,079 
58,058 
56,310 


Illegitimate 


Total 
Deaths 


179,178 
184,112 
183,700 
179,584 
177,056 


1,178,349 
1,197,098 
1,154,296 
1,103,723 
1,186,608 


Surplus  of 
Births 


882,624 
879,562 
884,061 
879,113 
740,431 


The  still-births  in  1911  were  2*9  per  cent.,  and  the  illegitimate  births 
9-19  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  births. 

Of  the  children  born  in  1911,  992,062  were  boys,  and  934,970  girls. 

In  the  various  German  States  in  1910  the  movement  of  population  was  as 
follows  : — 


Births 


States 


Marriages 


Prussia 

321,151 

Bavaria 

50,339 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of    . 

41,236 

Wtirttemberg 

17,964 

Baden  .... 

15,33ii 

TT 

q  503 

Mecklenburg-Sch. 

4,873 

Saxony,  Grd.  Duchy  of 

3,439 

Mecklenburg-Str. 

776 

Oldenburg    . 

3,738 

Brunswick    . 

4,123 

Saxe-Meiningen    . 

2,244 

Saxe-Altenburg    . 

1,868 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

2,269 

Anhalt  .... 

2,809 

Schwarzburg-Sond. 

768 

Schwarzburg-Rudol. 

841 

Total 

Still-born 
35,881 

Illegitimate 

1,225,228 

93,456 

215,203 

5,760 

25,680 

130,256 

4,374 

18,993 

71.058 

1,971 

5.857 

61,847 

1,.598 

4,827 

34,225 

1,016 

2,584 

16,152 

486 

2,228 

11,797 

375 

1,338 

2,835 

85 

384 

15,482 

414 

881 

12,231 

415 

1,847 

8,124 

250 

941 

6,643   ■ 

246 

767 

7,310 

245 

709 

8,332 

224 

1,026 

2,634 

92 

236 

2,844 

96 

323 

Deaths 


732,798 

141,547 

.34,124 

45,525 

88,015 

19,591 

11,370 

7,539 

2,001 

7,60S 

8,840 

4,640 

4.282 

4.749 

6,305 

1,611 

1,699 
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Births 

States 

Marriages 
446 

Deaths 

Total 
1,491 

Still-born 

48 

Illegitimate 

Waldeck 

86 

911 

Reuss,  Elder  Branch   . 

635 

1,862 

65 

177 

1,236 

Reuss,  Younger  Branch 

1,213 

4,140 

1.90 

671 

2,696 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

420 

1,149 

33 

50 

653 

Lippe    .... 

1,201 

4,529 

146 

204 

2,400 

Liibeck 

868 

2,769 

65 

340 

1,825 

Bremen. 

2,600 

7,932 

220 

722 

4,653 

Hamburg 

9,007 

23,414 

?00 

3,373 

15,840 

Alsace-Lorraine   . 

13,071 
512,819 

46,943 

1,275 

3,515 

34,090 

Empire. 

1,927,039 

56,310 

179,584 

1,166,608 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for 
five  years : — 


Total 

Destination 

Year 

C    »3 

«  u 

o  a 

S  o 
HO 

15.31 
1571 
1641 

771 
981 

United 
States 

Brazil 

Other 
American 
Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Australia 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

31,696 
19,8S3 
24,921 
25,531 
22,690 

30,431 
17,951 
19,930 
22,773 
18,000 

167 

326 
367 
353 
363 

745 
1,240 
4,256 
2,184 
3,065 

37 
33 
20 
16 
18 

_ 
1 

163 
175 

178 
128 
246 

1  All  to  Great  Britain. 

From  the  various  German  States  in  1911  the  number  of  emigrants  was  as 
follows : — 


States 

Number 

States 

Number 

Prussia 

11,835 

Anhalt 

45 

Bavaria 

2,171 

S  chwarzburg-  Son  d . 

8 

Saxony     

1,357 

Sohwarzburg-Rudol. 

21 

Wiirttemberg  .... 

920     ; 

8 

Baden       

749 

Reuss,  Elder  Branch 

33 

Hesse 

245 

Reuss,  Younger  Branch 

41 

Mecklenburg- Sell     . 

111 

Schaumburg-Lippe  . 

10 

Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony 

100 

Lippe 

41 

Mecklenburg-Str.     . 

8 

Lubeck    . 

53 

Oldenbiirg        .... 

335      . 

Bremen    . 

614 

Brunswick       .... 

87 

Hamburg 

863 

Saxe-Meininceu 

54      > 

Alsace-Lorraine 

472 

Saxe-Altenburg 

29      j 

Not  stated 

2.452 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

28      ! 

22,690 

III.  Principal  Towns. 
German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards)  ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants)  ; 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1905,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  10  others 
over  250,000  ;  30  others  over  100,000  ;  43  between  50,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
137  between  20,000  and  50,000.  According  to  the  results  of  the  census 
of  December  1,  1910,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  that  date  was  : — 
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Town 

State 

Pop. 
(1910) 

2,071,257 

Town 

State 

Pop. 
(1910) 

Berlin    . 

Prussia    . 

Mainz   . 

Hesse 

110,634 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

931,035 

Hamborn^ 

Prussia  . 

101,703 

Municli 

Bavaria  . 

596,467 

Saarbritcken  . 

>  >       • 

105,089 

Dresden 

Saxony,  K. 

548,308 

Wilmersdorf . 

5  J 

109,716 

Leipzig 

' ' . 

589,850 

Millhausen    . 

Alsace - 

Brcslau . 

Prussia    . 

512,105 

Lor.    . 

95,041 

Cologne 

J  > 

516,527 

Liibeck 

Liibeck  . 

98,656 

Frankfort-on- 

Augsburg 

Bavaria  . 

102,487 

Main    . 

>> 

414,576 

Gorlitz  : 

Prussia  . 

85,806 

Niirnberg 

Bavaria  . 

333,142 

Darmstadt     . 

Hesse 

87,089 

Diisseldorf     . 

Prussia    . 

358,728 

Bonn     . 

Prussia  . 

87,978 

Hanover 

5  > 

302,375 

Miinster 

)> 

90,254 

Stuttgart 

Wiirttem- 

Wiirzburg 

Bavaria  , 

84,496 

berg      .^ 

286,218 

Hagen  . 

Prussia  . 

88,605 

Chemnitz 

Saxony,  K. 

287,807 

Freiburg 

Baden    . 

83,324 

Magdeburg    . 

Prussia    . 

279,629 

Ludwigshafen- 

Charlotten- 

on-Rhine  . 

Bavaria  . 

83,301 

burg  . 

J  > 

305,978 

Bielefeld 

Prussia  . 

78,380 

Essen     . 

>  > 

294,653 

Spandau 

j> 

84,855 

Stettin  . 

)  > 

236,113 

Zwickau 

Saxony,  K. 

73,542 

Konigsberg    . 

)  J 

245,994 

Konigshiitte  . 

Prussia  . 

72,641 

Bremen 

Bremen  . 

247,437 

Remscheid     . 

J  > 

72,159 

Du is  burg 

Prussia   . 

229,483 

Frankfort  onO. 

)  > 

68,277 

Dortmund 

) ) 

214,226 

Gleiwitz 

!  > 

66,981 

Halle-on-Saale 

1  > 

180,843 

Potsdam 

5  1               • 

62,243 

Altona  . 

?  ?       • 

172,628 

Rostock 

MeckL- 

Strassburg 

Alsace- 

Sch.    . 

65,383 

Lorraine 

178,891 

MiinchenGlad- 

Kiel       . 

Prussia    . 

211,627 

bach  . 

Prussia  . 

66,414 

Elberfeld        . 

» >       • 

170,195 

Fiirth    . 

Bavaria  . 

66,553 

Mannheim     . 

Baden     . 

193,902 

Metz 

Alsace- 

Danzig  . 

Prussia   . 

170,337 

Lor.    . 

68,598 

Barmen 

J  > 

169,214 

Beuthen 

Prussia  . 

67,718 

j^eukiiUn 

)  J       • 

237,289 

Offenbach 

Hesse 

75,583 

Gelsenkirchen 

k          1 

J  > 

169,513 
156,143 

Liegnitz 

Prussia  . 

66,620 
69,082 

Aachen . 

? '       • 

Pforzheim 

Jjaaen 

Berlin- 

Linden . 

Prussia  . 

73,379 

Schoeneberg 

'  >       • 

172,823 

Harburg 

)  >       • 

67,025 

Posen    . 

J  > 

156,691 

Elbing  . 

J  y 

58,636 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

143,552 

Osnabriick     . 

>  > 

65,957 

Cassel   . 

Prussia   . 

153,196 

Dessau  . 

Anhalt  . 

56,605 

Bochum 

»  5 

136,931 

Bromberg 

Prussia  . 

57,696 

Karlsruhe 

Baden     . 

134,313 

Koblenz 

j> 

56,487 

Crefeld. 

Prussia   . 

129,406 

Flensburg     . 

>  > 

60,922 

Plauen  , 

Saxony,  K. 

121,272 

Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria  . 

54,659 

"Wiesbaden    . 

Prussia  . 

109,002 

Oberhausen   . 

Prussia  . 

89,900 

Erfurt   . 

J  J       • 

111,463 

Ulm      . 

Wiirttem- 

Miilheim-on- 

berg    . 

56,109 

Ruhr 

,,       . 

112,580 

Lichtenberg  . 

Prussia  . 

81,199 

i  Incorporated  April  1,  1911. 
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Religion. 

The  Constitutiou  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  for  complete 
social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The  relation  between  Church 
and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  The  Jesuit  order  is  inter- 
dicted in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except 
those  engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders,  have  been 
suppressed.  There  are  5  Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  14  suffragan 
bishoprics,  and  6  bishoprics  immediately  subject  to  Rome  ;  there  are  3 
apostolic  vicariates.     The  '  Old  Catholics  '  have  a  bishop  at  Bonn. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  three  religious  censuses  : — 


Creed 


Protestants 
Catholics    . 
Other  Christians 
Jews  . 
Others   and    un- 


I  1900 

135,231,104 

|20,327,913 

'      203,793 

586,833 


Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 


62-5 

36  1 

0-4 

1-0 


1905 


37,646,852 

22,109,644 

259,717 

607,862 


I  Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 

62-1 
36-5 

0-4 

1-0 


1910 


39,991,421 

23,821,453 

283,946 

615,021 


classified 


17,535      0-03  j        17,203      0-03  |       214,152 


Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 

61-6 
36-7 

0-4 

1-0 

0-3 


Roman  Catholics  in  1905  were  in  the  majority  in  only  three  of  the  German 
states,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bavaria,  Baden  ;  and  formed  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  only  four  others,  Oldenburg,  Wiirttemburg,  Hesse, 
Prussia. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany.  The  laws  ui 
Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  ( Volb^- 
schuhn),  supported  from  the  local  rates,  in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel 
all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  or  other  schools,  ha\e  been  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  different  German  States  the  number  of 
elementary  public  schools,  the  teachers  employed  in  them  and  children 
attending  them,  according  to  a  school  census  taken  in  1911  : — 


States 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

WUrttemberg 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenb.  -Sch. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony 

Mecklenb. -Str. 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Meiningen 

8axo-Altcnburg 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . 

Anhalt 


Teachers 


Schools 


Pupils 


38,684 

7,566 

2,270 

2,250 

1,659 

981 

1,235 

476 

231 

709 

439 

310 

217 

242 

23S 


Males 


91,643 

13,521 

13,385 

5,279 

4,668 

3,246 

1,981 

1,105 

360 

1,211 

1,348 

785 

541 

698 

614 


Females 

Males 

Females 

24,660 

3,292,877 

3,279,263 

4,831 

521,662 

520,014  I 

710 

378,571 

392,532  1 

784 

170,239 

180,701  1 

957 

166,286 

168,978 

542 

102,563 

102,995  i 

1,121 

48,131 

44,530 

76 

32522 

33,124 

28 

7,807 

7,890 

246 

41,560 

40,774  - 

246 

40,321 

38,712  1 

118 

24,369 

24,554 

50 

18,475 

18,9.-3 

142 

21,072 

21,405 

294 

19,920 

20,951   , 

6,572,140 

1,041,670 

771,103 

350,940 

335,261 

205,558 

92,6tn 

65,646 

15,697 

82,334 

79,033 

48,928 

37,458 

42,477 

40,871 
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Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

states 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Scliwarzb.  -Soiid. 

98 

243 

17 

7,435 

7,318 

14,753 

Schwarzb. -Rudol. 

137 

300 

7 

9,155 

8,813 

17,968 

Waldeck     .... 

122 

164 

11 

5,304 

5,025 

10,329 

Reuss,  Elder  Branch 

55 

193 

17 

6,240 

6,562 

12,802 

Reuss,  Younger  Branch   . 

118 

369 

10 

11,363 

11,867 

23,230 

Schaumb.  -Lippe 

47 

103 

4 

3,995 

3,869 

7,864 

Lippe         .... 

153 

315 

8 

12,416 

11,913 

24,329 

Liibeck      .... 

51 

232 

208 

6,583 

7,124 

13,707 

Bremen      .... 

(54 

608 

260 

17,842 

17,942 

35,784 

Hamburg  .... 

222 

2,182 

1,339 

57,759 

57,848 

115,607 

Alsace-Lorraine 

2,974 

3,123 

2,586 

132,979 

118,816 

251,795 

Empire 

(51,557 

14!S,217 

39,268 

5,157,446 

5.152,503 

10,309,949 

There  were  also  iu  1911,  480  private  schools  with  11,894  boys  and 
14,257  girls  who  received  iustructiou  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also  practically  homogeneous.  Above 
the  elementary  schools  rank  the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  Biirger- 
sckulen  and  Hohcre  B'drgerschulen,  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life. 
Children  of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at  the 
Fortbildungs-Schulen  or  continuation  schools,  which  are  open  in  the  evening 
or  other  convenient  time.  The  Gymnasien  are  the  most  fully  developed 
classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine  years'  course  for  the  universities 
and  the  learned  professions.  The  Progymnasien  differ  from  these  only  in  not 
having  the  highest  classes.  In  the  Realgymnasien,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is 
taught,  and  what  are  usually  termed  '  modern  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  Realprogyninasien  have  a  similar  course,  but  have  no  class 
corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding.  In  the  Oberrealschulen 
and  Realschulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced  in  favour  of  modern  languages. 
The  teachers  in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold  a  Government  certificate, 
and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation.  Higher  schools  for  girls  are  called 
Ilohere  Tochterschuleu.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  Geicerheschulen  or 
technical  schools,  PoZi/^cc/i/izca,  normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities. 

In  1911  the  number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  follows  : — For  boys, 
Gymnasia,  524  with  9,769  teachers  and  160,237  pupils  ;  Realgymnasia,  223, 
with  3,708  teachers  and  70,375  pupils  ;  Oberrealschuleri,  167,  with  3,473 
teachers  and  75,832  pupils  ;  Progymnasia,  81,  with  570  teachers  and  9,509 
pupils  ;  Realschulen,  411,  with  4,265  teachers  and  89,968  pupils.  For  girls, 
Gymnasia,  39,  with  1,039  teachers  and  22,137  pupils  ;  High  schools,  789, 
with  11,359  teachers  and  212,324  pupils. 

There  are  11  fully-equipped  Technical  High  Schools,^  with  the  power  of 
granting  degrees.  They  are  all  aided  by  the  States  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.     The  statistics  for  the  winter  half-year  1911-12  are  as  follows  : — 


Schools             i  Teaching 
schools            1      g^^g 

Students 

Schools 

Aachen   . 
Bi-unswick 
Danzig    . 
Breslau  . 

Total       . 

Teaching 
Staff 

61 
46 
43 
20 

Students 

Berlin 

Munich  . 

Darmstadt 

Karlsruhe 

Hanover 

Dresden  . 

Stuttgart 

'        158 
70 
81 

li 
67 

(■>5 

79 

2,828 
2,889 
1,730 
1,332 
1,708 
1,485 
1,125 

996 

596 

1,303 

225 

773 

16,187 

i  The  last,  at  Breslau,  was  opened  on  Nov.  29th,  1910. 
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Of  the  students,  11,045  were  fully  qualified  students  ;  1,910  were  women. 

For  instruction  in  agriculture  there  are  Agricultural  High  Schools  at 
Berlin  (805  students  in  1911-12),  Hoheiiheim  (216),  Bonn-Poppelsdorf  (511), 
and  Weihenstephan  near  Miinchen  (226)  ;  at  8  of  the  universities  there  are 
Agricultural  Institutes  ;  at  AVeihensteplian  (Bavaria)  an  agricultural  and 
brewing  academy ;  in  Prussia  16  secondary  agricultural  schools,  and  in 
other  German  States  6  ;  in  Prussia  26  farming  schools,  in  other  States  19  ; 
in  Prussia  118  lower  agricultural  winter  schools,  and  in  other  States  77  ; 
besides  many  schools  for  special  agricultural  instruction  (in  Prussia  alone, 
1,320).  Other  technical  schools  are  5  Veterinary  High  Schools  with  1,329 
students  ;  15  schools  of  mining  ;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building  ; 
5  academies  of  forestry  ;  27  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  [Kttnst  and 
Kunstgeiverhc- Schulcn)  ;  429  commercial  schools  (including  5  commercial 
universities) ;  about  100  schools  (including  universities)  for  textile 
manufactures  ;  12  for  special  metal  industries  ;  12  for  \yood  working  ; 
4  for  ceramic  industries  ;  11  for  naval  architecture  and  engineering  ;  8  for 
ships'  engineers  ;  19  for  navigation  ;  and  11  public  music-schools.  There  are 
also  numerous  smaller  as  well  as  private  music  and  other  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  artisans'  or  trade  schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and 
school  at  Kiel,  and  military  academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  47 
schools  of  navigation,  9  military  schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

In  1911  the  proportion  of  illiterates  among  the  recruits  was  "01  per 
cent. 

There  are  21  u.niversities  in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the  Lyceum 
Hosianum  at  Braunsberg  (13  teachers),  which  has  only  faculties  of  theology 
(Raman  Catholic)  and  philosophy,  the  academy  at  Posen,  and  the  Colonial 
Institute  at  Hamljurg.  Negotiations  are  in  progress,  and  are  nearly  complete, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  University  at  Frankfort. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  and  students  for  the 
winter  half-year,  1911-12. 


Universities 

Professors 
and 

Students 

Teachers 

Theology 

Jurisprudence, 
•fee. 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

Berlin 

494 

415 

2,216 

1,872 

4,637 

9,140 

Bonn  . 

197 

447 

842 

599 

2,090 

3,987 

Breslau 

192 

384 

582 

594 

1,081 

2,641 

Erlangen    . 

102 

230 

196 

436 

340 

1,202 

Freiburg     . 

157 

232 

508 

882 

844 

2,466 

Giessen 

94 

83 

144 

447 

598 

1,272 

Gottingen  . 

157 

123 

364 

301 

1,611 

2,399 

Greifswald 

109 

102 

137 

270 

588 

1,097 

Halle  . 

176 

373 

530 

372 

1,502 

2,777 

Heidelberg 

173 

124 

389 

687 

1,031 

2,281 

Jena  . 

115 

70 

302 

356 

1,010 

1,738 

Kiel    . 

123 

52 

328 

517 

719 

1,616 

Konigsberg 

149 

92 

280 

432 

701 

1,505 

Leijizig 

244 

391 

872 

1,091 

2,816 

5,170 

Marburg     . 

122 

151 

316 

395 

1,065 

1,927 

Miinich 

256 

171 

1,691 

2,387 

2,548 

6,797 

Miinster 

80 

365 

418 

ISO 

1,109 

2,072 

Rostock 

70 

36 

98 

355 

363 

b52 

Strassburg 

177 

234 

428 

468 

1,008 

2,138 

Tiibingen    . 

113 

462 

454 

362 

574 

1,852 

Wiirzburg  . 

100 

101 

270 

11,365 

741 
13,844 

346 
26,641 

1,458 

3,310 

4,578 

56,428 
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The  matriculated  students  included  2,796  women.  In  addition  there 
were  10,129  non-matriculated  students  (8,080  men  and  2,049  women).  The 
total  number  of  students  was  thus  64,508. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Miinchen,  Miinster,  and  Wiirzburg, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic  ;  four  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic— Bonn,  Breslau,  Strassburg,  and  Tubingen  ;  and 
the  remaining  thirteen  are  Protestant. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

A  uniform  system  of  law  courts  exists  throughout  the  Empire,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Reichsgericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the 
Government  of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is  also  a  State 
and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys  uniform  codes  of 
commercial  and  criminal  law. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtsgerichte,  each  with  one  or 
more  judges,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  Land- 
gerichte  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and  also 
a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  divorce 
cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of  four 
votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  But  in  the  courts  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
only  three  judges  sit.  Jury  courts  [Schwurgerichte)  are  also  held  periodically, 
in  which  three  judges  preside  ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  number.  The  first  court 
of  second  instance  is  the  Oberlandesgericht.  In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also 
has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  serious  cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven. 
There  are  twenty-nine  such  courts  in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges 
on  the  bench  in  all  the  courts  above  mentioned  is  9,974,  In  Bavaria  alone 
there  is  an  Oberstes  Landesgericht,  with  22  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bavarian  Oberlandesgerichte.  The  supreme  court  is  the  Reichsgericht, 
whish  sits  at  Leipzig.  The  judges,  100  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrat.  The  court  exercises  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  treason.      It  has  5  criminal  and  7  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  of  the  civil  population  over  twelve  years 
of  age : — 


Cases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

(Conviction 

Year 

Total 

per  10,000 
inhabitants 

Amtsger 

Landger 

Males 

Females 

1906 

1,309,927 

83,337 

451,137 

82,630 

533,767 

1252 

1907 

1,291,802 

81,141 

449,227 

81,496 

530,723 

122-2 

1908 

1,327,331 

85,734 

462,745 

85,665 

548,410 

124-0 

1909 

1,337,239 

85,457 

458,304 

85,879 

544,183 

120-8 

1910 

1,337,242 

87,369 

459,492 

86,926 

546,418 

119-1 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1906,  55,277  ;  1907,  54,113  ;  1908,  54,693  ; 
1909  49,697  ;  1910,  51,325  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  in  1906, 
234,443  ;  1907,  235,257  ;  1908,  246,091  :  1909,  249,737  ;  1910,  247,480  had 
been  previously  convicted.  In  1911,  552,556  persons  were  convicted  of  whom 
50,838  were  juveniles. 
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Pauperism. 

The  general  principles  as  to  poor-relief  in  all  the  German  States,  except 
Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  are  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  law  of  June  6, 
1874,  amended  by  the  law  of  March  12,  1894.  The  territory  under  this  law 
is  divided  into  local  unions  {Ortsarmenverhandc)  and  provincial  unions 
{Landarmcnverbdnde).  Usually  a  local  union  is  a  commune  {Gemeindc), 
while  a  provincial  union  consists  of  a  large  administrative  division  such  as  a 
circle  {Kreis),  a  province,  or  a  whole  State.  For  the  purposes  of  i)oor-relief 
a  settlement  is  acquired  by  two  years'  continuous  residence  (after  the  age  of 
18),  by  marriage,  or  by  descent.  A  German  in  distress  must  be  relieved  by 
the  local  union  in  which  he  becomes  destitute,  and  the  cost  must  be  refunded 
by  the  local  union  in  which  he  has  a  settlement,  or  by  the  appropriate  pro- 
vincial union.  In  communes  poor-relief  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  local 
government  business  ;  in  towns  the  actual  administration  is  carried  out  by  a 
special  committee  under  the  presidency  of  the  burgher-master.  Poor  rates 
are  usually  not  levied.  In  most  large  towns  the  Elberfeld  system  of  unpaid 
district  visitors  is  in  force.  Statistics  of  pauperism  are  not  published  regu- 
larly ;  the  last  issue  related  to  the  year  1885. 

Compulsory  Insurance. 

As  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imperial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness, 
insurance  against  accidents  by  employers,  and  the  insurance  of  workmen 
against  old  age  and  infirmity. 

Under  an  Imperial  law  of  1883  and  amending  Acts  (codified  in  1912),  workmen  must 
1)6  insured  against  sickuess,  and  must  tbemselves  pay  tvvo-tliirds  of  tlie  contributions, 
their  employers  paying  one-tliird.  For  accident  insurance,  under  an  Act  of  1884  and 
amending  Acts,  the  contributions  are  paid  entirely  by  tlie  employers,  and  they,  for 
mutual  protection,  have  united  into  associations  according  to  the  nature  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  working  of  these  insurance  associations  is  controlled  by 
Government.  For  invalidity  and  old  age  insurances,  under  an  Act  of  1889,  amended  in 
1899,  the  contributions  are  paid  half  by  the  workmen  and  half  by  their  employers,  while 
towards  each  pension  the  Government  grants  an  annual  subsidy  of  50  shillings.  The  em- 
ployers are  responsible  both  for  their  own  and  the  workmen's  contributions,  but  the  latter 
may  be  deducted  from  wages  paid  subsequently. 

Contributions  are  paid  by  the  purchase  of  stamps  from  the  Post  Office  ;  these  are  affixed 
by  the  contributing  person  to  cards  on  which  there  are  spaces  for  stanijis  for  52  weeks. 
"\Vhen  the  contributions  are  complete,  the  card  is  handed  in  to  a  specified  office  and 
a  certificate  given  in  return. 

The  old  age  pension  is  given  on  the  completion  of  the  70th  year  of  the  workman's  age, 
contributions  having  been  paid  for  1,200  weeks  (eqnal  to  about  25^  years),  a  margin  of 
5  weeks  being  allowed  each  year.  The  amount  of  wages  per  annum  of  each  class,  the 
amount  of  weekly  contributions  of  workman  and  employer  for  each  class,  and  the  pension 
for  each  are  in  shillings  or  pence  respectively  :— 


Yearly  wages  shillings 
Weekly  contrib.  pence 
Yearly  pension  shillings 


Class  I. 


Class  II. 


Up 

to  .350 

350- 

-550 

If 

2* 

110 

140 

Class  III.  I   Class  IV.    l    Class  V. 


550—850         850—1150  |   1150—2000 
170  200  23U 


Adding  the  State  subsidy  of  50  shillings  to  the  pension,  we  find  the  total  annual  sum 
paid  to  the  pensioner. 

The  amount  expended  in  compensation  (in  various  foims)  in  1910  under  the  sick 
insurance  law  (Act  of  1883  and  subsequent  Acts)  was  19,875,000/.  ;  under  the  accident 
insurance  law  (Act  of  1884  and  subsequent  Acts),  9,995,O0OZ.  ;  under  the  invalidity  and 
old  age  pensions  law  (Acts  of  1889  and  1899),  12,495,00OL  ;  total,  42,365,600?. 
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Of  the  various  insurance  schemes  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  working  men,  that 
for  insurance  against  sickness,  according  to  the  statistics  published  in  March,  1912,  had 
in  1910  (excepting  the  '  Knappschaftskassen '  [Societies  for  Miners]  with  885,598  members) 
23,188  societies  with  altogether  13,069,375  members. 


Ill  the  three  years  1908-10  the  operations  showed  :- 


1908 


Members 

Cases  of  Sickness  . 
Days  of  Sickness  . 
Ordinary  revenue  £ 
Ordinary  expenditure  £. 


12,324,094 

5,206,148 

103,894,299 

16,664,567 

16,252,724 


1909 


12,519,785 

5,045,793 

103,368,412 

16,555,266 

16,728,187 


1910 


13,069,375 

5,197,080 

104,708,104 

17.880,858 

17,527,258 


To  the  revenue  each  member  contributed  in  1910  about  28s.  and  bore  a 
share  of  the  exi)enditure  amounting  to  about  26s.  M.  The  cost  of  sickness 
in  1910  amounted  to  16,001, 041Z.  of  which  each  member's  share  amounted 
to  about  24s.   5rf. 

Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the  revenues 
arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise,  and  the  profits  of  the 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The  individual  States  are  assessed  to 
make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion  to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  pounds 
sterling)  for  five  years,  beginning  April  1,  the  figures  for  the  last  2  years 
being  budget  estimates  (20  marks  =  lZ.)  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

beginning 

1  April 

Ordinal  y 

£ 
131,613,775 

140,095,280 
1.^5,390,715 
137,583,100 
152,485,140 

Bxtraord. 
(loans,  &c.) 

£ 

33,742,245 
7,075,685 

10,.«4S,790 
6,723,655 
4,331,796 

Total 

£         I 

165,356,020 
147,170,965 
146,239.505 
144,306,755 
15i),816,936    ! 

1    Ordinary 
1  (recurring 
and  non- 
recurring) 

£ 

1   131,195,780 
138,379,420 
135,390,735 
137,583,100 
152,485,140 

Extraord. 

(military, 

&c.) 

Total 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

£ 
32,126,445 

12,833,620 

10,848,790 

6.723.655 

6,006,725 

£ 
163,322,225 
151,213,040 
146,239,505 
144,306,755 
158,491,865 

The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  were  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling)  : — 


- 

1908 

1909 

1910 

62,148 
9,927 

1911 

1912 

Customs  and  excise 
Stamps  . 

57,890 
5,000 

58,193 
9,830 

63,278 
10,859 

68,323 
12,277 

Total     . 

02,896 

68,023 

72,075 

74,137 

80,700 

The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  included  in  the  Zollgebiet  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  share 
of  this  direct  imperial  taxation  is  about  12s.  Ad.  per  head. 

The  chief  branches  of  Imperial  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
in  5  j^ears  (estimates 'for  the  last  two  years)  have  been  in  pounds  sterling  ; — 
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Years  beginning 
1  April 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Army 


41,519,535 
43,431,395 
40,409,030 
40,814,985 
47,263,435 


Navy 


17,372,420 
20,996,605 
22,108,815 
22,901,685 
23,521,835 


Assignments  i 

£ 
9,772,115 
6,025,475 
9,000,000 
8,174,635 
9,753,355 


Debt 

£ 

8,037,000 

8,658,760 

11,248,810 

14,287,400 

12,001,630 


i  These  assignments  (Ueberweisungen)  are   repayments  to  the  various  States  of  the 
surplus  of  the  revenue  from  spirit  duties. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expeudituie 
for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1913  : — 


Expenditure 

Marks 

Revenue 

Marks 

1.  Ordinary  :— 

1.  Ordinary  :— 

Reichstag  .... 

2,143,200 

Customs  and  Excise . 

1,613,999,400 

Chancellery 

314,600 

Posts  and  Telegraph 

791,381,000 

Foreign  Office    . 

18,721,400 

Printing  office  . 

11,788.000 

Home  Office 

93,510,100 

Railways   .... 

141.7h0,000 

Colonial  Office  . 

2,891,100 

Banks        .... 

15,938,000 

Imperial  Army-. 

fi8S,944,600 

Various      .... 

72,142,900 

,,        Navy  . 

181,103,200 

Income  of  the  Treasury    . 

104,632,700 

Ministry  of  Justice  . 

2,859,100 

Imperial  Treasury    . 

38,345,600 

Debt  of  Empire 

234,463,600 

Audit  Office 

1,306,500 

Pension  Fund    . 

143,411, .300 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

667,572,700 

Printing  Office  . 

8,561,800 

Railways    .... 

103,587,000 

Raihvav  Office 

484,4(10 

Expenditure  of  theTreasury 

96,968,400 

Total  permanent 

2,285,178,500 

2.     Total  transitory 

466,483,500 

Total  ordinary  . 

2,761,662,000 

Total  Ordinary. 

2,751,662,000 

2.     Total    Extraordinary 

134,473,100 

3.     Extraordinary  . 

1.34,473,100 

Grand  total 

2,886,135,100 

Grand  total 

2.886,135,100 
(144,306,755?.) 

(144,306,755?.) 

Tlie  Federal  contributions  {Matricular  Beitrdge)  are  assessed  according  to 
I)opulation,  "^t  a  rate  per  head  fixed  annually  in  the  Imperial  budget.  For 
1913  they  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Prussia   7,329,760 

Bavaria  1,167,735 

Saxony    876,730 

Wlirttemberg   ...  423,815 

Baden 391,060 

Hesse     233,955 

Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin   116,775 

Saxe-Weimar 76,125 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  19,425 

Oldenburg 88,155 


Brunswick 90,200 

Saxe-Meiningen    ...  50,865 

Saxe-Altenburg     ..  39,440 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  46,930 

Anhalt    60,420 

Schwarzburg-Son- 

dershausen    16,410 

Schwarzburg- 

Rudolstadt   18,375 

Waldeck 11,260 

Reuss,  Elder  Branch  13,280 


Reuss,  Younger 

Branch    

Schaumburg-Lippe 
Lippe 


27,875 

8,515 

'J '^,540 


Liibeck  21,280 

Bremen  54,665 

Hamburg   185,190 

Alsace-Lorraine  ...  342,115 


Total    ...  11,737,895 


In  October,  1912,  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  4,523,656,700  marks, 
of  which  860,474,500  marks  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ;  1,982,202,200 
marks  at  3|  per  cent.  ;   1,680,980,200  marks  at  3  per  cent.  ;  the  Treasury 
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bonds  amounted  to  300,000,000  at  4  per  cent.  There  is  a  debt  of  593,000,000 
marks  free  of  interest,  and  the  'Reiohs-Kassenschcine,'  or  Imperial  Treasure- 
bills,  amount  to  120,000,000  marks. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  variety  of  in- 
vested funds.  The  war  treasure  fund,  120,000,000  marks,  is  not  invested, 
but  preserved  in  gold  at  Spandau. 

Defence. 

I.  Fp.ontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47  miles),  and  the  Baltic 
(927)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined  mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance 
separate  it  from  Austria  (1,043)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  east 
Germany  is  bounded  by  Russia  for  843  miles  ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242 
miles),  Luxemburg  (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  empire  is  at  present  divided  into  ten 
'  fortress  districts'  (Festungs-Inspectionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with 
fortified  places.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of 
the  fortresses  in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for  railw.ay 
protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and  coast  fortresses  by  u 
dagger  (f)  :— 

1.  KoNiGSBERG :  Konigshcrg,  Danzig,^'  Pillau,t  Memel,+  Boyen.  2 
PosEN  :  Posen,  Glogau,*  Ncisse,  Glatz.  3.  Berlin  :  Spandau,  Magdehurg, 
Torgau,*  Kiistrin.  4.  Mainz  :  Mainz,  Ulm,  Rastatt.  5.  Metz  :  Metz,  Dieden- 
hofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  Colognte  (Koln):  Cologne,  Kohlenz,  Wesel,*  Saarlouis.* 
7.  Kiel:  Kiel,  Friedrichsort,t  Cuxhaven,t  Geestemunde,t  Wilhelmshaven,+ 
Swinemiinde.-i"  8.  Thorn:  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Passages  (Weichseliiber- 
gange),  Dirschau.  9.  Strassburg:  Strasshurg:  New  Breisach.  10.  Munich 
(Miinchen) :  Ingolstadt,  Germersheim.* 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  underground 
telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead  from  the  principal  military 
centres  towards  the  frontiers. 

IL  Army. 

Military  service  in  Germany  is  compulsory  and  universal  with  the  usual 
exemptions.  Liability  (Wehrpflicht)  commences  at  the  age  of  17,  and  ends 
at  45,  but  actual  service  (Heerpflicht)  begins  at  20.  The  term  of  service  in 
the  First  Line,  or  active  army,  is  7  years,  2  in  the  ranks,  and  5  in  the 
reserve,  except  in  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  in  which  the  periods  are 
3  and  4.  During  the  period  of  reserve  service  the  soldier  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  his  corps,  and  is  obliged  to  join  it  twice  in  the  5  (or  4)  years  for 
training.  The  duration  of  training  is  limited  by  law  to  8  weeks  :  it  is  usually 
6  weeks,  or  perhaps  only  a  month. 

The  next  stage  is  5  years  (cavalry  and  horse  artillery  3  years)  in  the  first 
*  ban '  of  the  Landwehr,  or  Second  Line  Army.  The  Landwehr  men  are  twice 
called  out  for  exercise  during  this  period,  for  8  to  14  days  on  each  occasion. 
Landwehr  cavalry,  however,  are  not  called  out  for  training  in  time  of  peace. 
After  5  years  in  the  first  '  ban '  of  the  Landwehr,  the  soldier  passes  to  the 
second  '  ban,'  and  remains  in  it  until  he  has  completed  his  39th  year,  i.e.  for 
6  to  7  years  (8  to  9  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery).  There  is  no 
training  during  this  period. 

Finally  all  soldiers  are  passed  into  the  Landsturm  (second  'ban' )  in  which 
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they   remain   until  they  liave  reached  the  age  of  45,  that  is  for   G   years. 
The  Landsturm  is  a  purely  home  defence  force.     The  first  *  ban '   consists  of 
all  those  between  the  ages  of  17  and  39  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
received  no  military  training.      The  second    '  ban  '   contains  all  the  men, 
whether  trained  or  untrained,  between  39  and  45. 

Well  educated  young  men  are  admitted  into  the  German  army  as 
volunteers,  serving  for  one  year  onl}-,  but  paying  all  their  expenses.  These 
supply  almost  all  the  Reserve  and  Landwehr  officers. 

There  are  now  about  1,100  reservists  per  battalion  available,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  whom  are  taken  to  form  Reserve  Troops  on  mobilisation. 
There  are,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  Reserve  Troops  intermediate  between 
the  First  Line  and  the  Landwehr.  The  balance  of  the  reservists  will  join  the 
depots,  and  will  be  available  for  making  good  the  losses  in  the  field.  The 
depot  units  would  be  augmented  by  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits,  and  if 
necessary  by  other  young  men  whose  '  Wehrpflicht '  has  commenced. 

The  Ersatz  (lit,  compensatory)  reserve  is  composed  of  the  young  men  of 
20  who  are  fit  for  service,  but  are  in  excess  of  the  numbers  required  for  the 
annual  contingent  of  recruits.  They  are  liable  to,  and  a  certain  number 
receive,  3  trainings  of  10,  6  and  4  weeks,  respectively.  The  primary  object 
of  this  reserve  is  to  supply  the  waste  of  war  ;  for  which  purpose  the  men 
would  be  called  to  the  depots  on  mobilisation,  and  their  training  com- 
pleted. But  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ordinary  (fully  trained)  reservists 
will  also  be  available  for  this  purpose,  and  the  depot,  or  Ersatz,  battalions 
will  apparently  be  formed  at  first  of  about  one-third  fully  trained,  and  two- 
thirds  partially  trained,  reservists.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  number 
of  Ersatz  reservists  are  now  trained  in  special  (non-combatant)  duties, 
though  they  can  of  course  be  called  to  the  depots  if  required. 

Two  regiments  of  infantry  (6  battalions)  form  a  brigade,  two  brigades  a 
division,  and  two  divisions  an  army  corps.  Ten  divisions,  liowever,  have 
each  3  brigades.  The  intended  employment  of  the  reserve  troops  in  war  has 
not  been  divulged,  but  it  seems  possible  that  most  of  the  2-brigade 
divisions  will  be  augmented  by  a  reserve  brigade,  and  that  all  army  corps 
will  take  the  field  with  six  brigades  (36  battalions),  the  artillery  being  pro- 
portionately increased  by  reserve  regiments.  To  each  infantry  division  is 
attached  in  war  an  artillery  brigade  (12  batteries)  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
(4  squadrons)  :  to  each  army  corps  4  batteries  of  howitzers  ;  also  a  battalion 
of  rifles  and  a  pioneer  (engineer)  battalion.  All  field  and  horse  artillery 
batteries  have  6  guns.  The  war  strength  of  a  complete  division,  of  tAvo 
brigades,  without  reserve  units,  is  about  14,000  combatants,  and  of  an  army 
corps  of  two  divisions,  about  30,000.  The  strength  of  a  3-brigade  division 
Avould  be  about  21,000,  and  of  an  army  corps  of  6  brigades  about  43,000 
combatants.  There  are  altogether  23  army  corps  in  the  army  of  the  German 
Empire, 

There  is  only  one  permanent  cavalry  division,  that  of  the  guard,  but  in 
war  at  least  eight  divisions  would  be  formed  from  the  line  regiments. 
The  normal  strength  of  a  cavalry  division  is  3  brigades  of  2  regiments  each, 
Avith'.2  (or  possibly  3)  batteries  of  horse  artillery.  In  all  24  squadrons  and 
12  (or  18)  guns. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  together  with  Baden  and  Hesse,  is  divided 
into  16  military  districts,  each  of  whicli  furnishes  a  complete  army  corps, 
and  2  (or  3)  Landwehr  divisions,  as  well  as  its  proportion  of  cavalry, 
garrison  artillery,  &c.  There  is  also  the  Prussian  Guard  Corps,  diawn 
from  the  whole  kingdom.  Saxony  furnishes  2  army  corps  (Xllth  and 
XlXth)  ;  Wiirttemberg  one  army  corps  (Xlllth) ;  the  Reichsland  (Alsace  and 
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Lorraine)  2  army  corps  (XVth  and  XVItli),  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  3 
army  corps  (1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  Bavarian).  The  strength  of  the  field 
army  (25  army  corps  and  independent  cavahy)  together  with  the  reserve 
troops,  amounts  to  about  1,220,000  combatants.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
mobile  Landwehr,  the  total  strength  of  which  amounts  to  about  600,000. 
The  total  of  the  mobile  forces  of  the  Gennan  Empire  is  therefore  about 
1,820,000.  Behind  this  there  are,  according  to  some  computations,  about 
1,500,000  men,  wholly  or  partially  trained,  to  supply  the  waste  of  war. 
These  figures  do  not  include  garrison  units,  or  any  part  of  the  Landsturm. 

The  constitution  of  1871  provides  that  the  whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
Empire  shall  form  a  united  army  in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor.  All  German  troops  are  bound  by  the  constitution  to  obej^  uncon- 
ditionally the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  accordingly  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  ; 
but  this  oath  is  not  administered  to  the  Bavarian  troops  in  time  of  peace. 
The  Prussian  War  Office  performs  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  Ministry  ot 
War,  but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  andWiirttemberg  have  also  War  Ministers  of  their 
own.  The  king  of  Bavaria  also  retains  by  a  special  convention  the  general 
administration  of  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  military  budgets  of  Saxony  and 
Wiirttemberg  are  prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  bound  to  vote  military 
supplies  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets. 

The  German  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  magazine  rifle,  model 
1898,  calibre  "Sll".  The  cavalry  have  the  Mauser  magazine  carbine.  All 
classes  of  cavalry  carry  the  lance.  The  field  and  horse  artillery  are  armed 
with  a  Krupp  gun  iiring  a  15  lb.  shell,  of  1896  ;  the  carriage  is  of  more 
modern  date.  The  light  field  howitzer  is  a  30  pr.  the  heavy  howitzer  is  a 
94  pr. 

The  military  expenditure  ofthe  German  Empire,  entered  in  the  budget  for 
1912-13,  amounted  to  34,447,230Z.  ordinary,  and  189,933/^.  extraordinary  ; 
total,  34,637, 163Z,     This  is  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  colonial  troops. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the  peace  establishment  of  the  German 
Army  in  1912  : — 


— 

Officers 

Non-commissioned 
Officers  and  Men 

Horses 

Infantry,  217  regiments 
Rifles  (Jager),  18  battalions  . 
Machine-gun  sections,  13       .        .        . 
District  Headquarters,  305    . 
Non-combatants 

13,232 

406 

52 

927 

2,966 

392,748 

11,026 

1,161 

6,385 

661 

2,508 
702 

Total  infantry 

Cavalry,  103  regiments  .... 

,,       non-combatants 
Field  Artillery,  100  regiments 

,,               non-combatants  . 
Foot  Artillery,  23  regiments 

,,              non-combatants    . 
Pioneers  (Engineers),  32  battalions 

,,        non-combatants 
Railway,  telegraph  and  balloon  units 

(including  non-combatants) 
Train,  25  battalions  (ditto)    . 
Small  miscellaneous  corps    . 
Non-regimental  officers,  Ac.  . 

17,583 

2,585 
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3,368 

1,163 

1,175 

227 

769 

161 

575 
547 

411,981 

70,798 

206 

69,764 

214 

27,347 

49 

19,575 

65 

10,418 
7,961 

3,210 
69,924 
42,733 

3,265 
325 

1,297 
5,726 

784 
3,583 

2,860 
1,515 

Total 

33,301 

622,753 

126,480 
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With  regard  to  oversoa  garrisons,  Germany  maintains  about  2,700  men  at 
Kiauchau  ;  these  are  marines  and  sailors,  biit  native  troops  are  being 
organised.  There  is  also  a  colonial  force  with  a  special  colonial  staff,  these 
troops  are  not  included  in  the  army,  and  they  serve  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  German  Chancellor  ;  their  total  establishment  is  about  340  oHicers, 
2,250  German  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  3,830  native  soldiers. 
The  officers  and  in  on-commissioned  officers  are  mostly  seconded  from  the 
home  army. 

The  normal  strength  in  South-west  Africa  is  about  150  officers  and  2,000 
other  ranks,  all  German. 

There  are  also  about  600  native  police,  with  white  officers,  mostly  in  the 
minor  colonies. 


III.  Navy. 

Estimates:  — 1912,  22,870,000^.  ;  1911,  22,901,700Z. ;  1910,  22,127,740Z.  ; 
1909,  20,426,780Z.;  1908,  16,9.66,186Z. ;  ]907,  13,628,247/. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  the  German  navy  was  re-organised,  and  a 
Flottengrundu7igs2)lan  laid  down.  By  a  cabinet  order  of  March  30,  1889, 
the  administration  was  wholly  re-organised.  The  chief  command  was  separ- 
ated from  the  administration,  and  vested  in  a  naval  officer,  while  the 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  Reichsmarineamt,  having  at  its  head, 
under  the  chancellor,  the  naval  secretary  of  state.  The  first  of  these  officials 
deals  generally  with  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  with  questions  relating 
to  coast  defence,  training,  the  efficiency  of  the  -personnel,  &c. ;  while  the 
imperial  arsenals  and  dockyards,  matters  more  especially  concerning  the 
maUriel,  clothing,  victualling,  &c.,  fall  to  the  department  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  ships  of  the  German  navy  are  divided  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  stations.  The  chief  naval  establishments  are  at  Kiel  on  the  Baltic 
and  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  across 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  neck  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe,  which  was  opened  in 
the  month  of  June,  1895,  facilitates  the  transference  of  forces  from  one  base 
to  the  other.  Danzig  is  now  an  effective  base  also,  with  a  dockyard.  In 
1906  Cuxhaven  and  Sonderburg  were  also  selected  as  naval  bases. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  German  fleet: — 


Class 

Effective  in  middle  of 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Dreadnoughts        

13 

17 

21 

Pre-Dreadnought  battlesliips 

20 

20 

2C 

Old  and  coast  service  battlesliips 

2-f7 

— 

— 

Armoured  cruisers        .... 

9 

0 

9 

Protected  cruisers         .... 

34 

30 

38 

Destroyers 

129 

141 

153 

Torpedo  boats  (old)       .... 

47 

47 

47 

Submarines 

16 

20 

or  more 

•) 

Note. — German  ships  are  usually  completed  for  sea  about  June  each  year.     Certain 
ships  which  have  no  fighting  value  are  omitted. 
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Name 


-^ 

s 

s 

,    «> 

0    (C 

jj 

"  -i 

""  « 

o 

i 

0  -^ 

TJ 

?;  to 

■5 

CO 

<$ 

<5 

Main 
Armament 


;_, 

0 

r3  to 

+J  0 

&,^ 

O:-, 

'C    03 

H" 

S  J:; 

1— 1  0 

K 

a  "^ 


Pre  -Dreadn  oughts. 


/  K.  F.  Wilhelm 
(  Worth    .     .     . 


f  K.  Friedricl)  III. 
^     K.  Wilhelm  IT.  . 
3  I  K.      Wilhelm      dei 
s  I      Gross  e    .     .     . 
t^  I  K.  Barbarossa    . 
VK.  Karl  der  Grosse 
VVittelsbach   .     . 
^klenburg.     . 
Zahringen  .     .     . 
Wettin  .... 
.Schvvaben  .     .     . 
■  Braunschweig 
Elsass    .... 
reiissen 


i  VVit1 
Mcc 

^  fBr 
"      El 

s-  Pr..„ 

^  I  Lothringen     .     . 
^  l^Hessen  .    .     .     . 


5  1  So 


Deutsehland  . 
Hannover 
Pommeru 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Schlesien  .     .     .    . 


Tons 

1889  I  9,840 


1895- 
1898 


j  11,15 


Inches  Inches 
15J  !     12       6  11  in,;  C4-]  in, 


ISni     12  10       4  9-4  in.;  14  Gin. 


1900  //-'^'"" 


1903  /,13.200: 


I  100.3    13,200  i 

l^O-^-l  13  200 
1905  I   '•^>^"'J 


9 

10 


10 

11 

11 
11 


4  9-4  in.  ;  18  Gin, 

4 11  inch, 14  G-7 in. 

4  11  in..  14  G'T  in. 
4  11  in.,  14  tV7  in. 


Dreadnoughts. 


r  Westphalen    , 
(  Nassau  .     .     . 
fRheinland 
\ Posen    .     .     , 

Von  der  Taiin  .  . 
rThiiringen.  . 
-  Ostfriesland  . 
I  Helgoland 

Oldenburg   .     .     . 

Moltke    .... 

Goeben    .... 

Kaiser     .... 

Priedrich  der  Grosse 

Kai  serin.     .     . 

Konig  Albrecht 

Seydlitz  .    .    . 

Prinz  Regent  Luitpold 

E.    Weissenhiirg 

E.  K.  F.    Wilhelm 

'  .S'.'      -     .     .     .     . 

'  K.' 

New  Shij}     ■     .     . 

New  Shij)     .     .     ■ 


lS,o00 
19,000 

i-  20,500 
1909J 

}   1909     [23,000 

1  'lOOO'i 

f\  ' 

1910  ( 


ilOlO 
Il910 


1911 


1911 
1912 
1912 


10 

8 

21,5001     12 


24,. 500! 


11  12  11  in.,  12  Gin. 

—  j  8  11  in.,  10  Gin. 

11  10  12  •2in.,  14  Gill. 

—  10  11  in.,  12  Gin. 

—  10  12-2,  14  G  in. 

—  '  10  11  in.,  12  G  ill. 
I  10  12-2,  14  G  in. 


9,  .500      15-0 


13,000     17-5 


15,000     18-0 


1G,000 

10,000 
16,000, 


IS 

18 
18 


G 

20,000, 

4 

80,000 

6 

23,000 

.4 

— 

10 

25,000 

~ 

25,000 

! 
1 

20 
28 

20-5 

28 

21 

28 
21 
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Coast  Defence   j     § 
Battleships     |     S 


Name 


5 


Tons  Inches 


Siegfried  . 
Heimdall  . 
Hagen  .  . 
Frithjof  . 
Hildebraud 
Odin  .  . 
Aetjir    .     . 


•l! 


4,100  I     9^ 


4.150       Si 


1896 
1898 


1000-J 
1901   ( 

o   \  '190-2  f 
^   j    1^03  '^ 

1904  / 
,1905  \ 
1906 


Armoured 
Cruisers 
Fiirst  Bismarck  10,700 

Priuz  Heinrich    8,980 

Prinz  Adalbert)' 


Prinz  F.  Karl  J 

Boon    . 
Yorck  . 


0,050 


Scharnhorst 
Gneisenau 
Bliicher    . 


0,500 

}  jll.SOO 
i 15,000 


Main 
Armament 


.9H 


Inches 


8       3  9-4  in. 


8     !  3  9-4  in. 


4  9  4  in.  ;  12  6  in. 
2  0-4  in.  ;  10  Oin. 

4  8-2  in.  ;  10  Oin. 

4  82  in.;  10  6  in. 

5  82  in.  ;  6  6  in. 
12  8-2  in.  ;  8  0  in. 


OJP-I 


03  ^ 


5,100 


'),500 


fl4to 
I    15 


15-5 


13,600      17i 
15.7001     20 


4      18,000  20 

4     |l9,000 '  21 

4      26,0001  25 

40.00o'  25 


Protected  Cruisers 


Name 


Kaiserin  Augusta 

Geflon 

Freya 

Hertha 

Victoria  Luise 

Vineta 

Hansa 

Gazelle 

Niobe 

Nymphe 

Ariadne 
Araazone 
Medusa 
Thetis 

Frauenlob 

Arcona 

Undine 

Bremen 
Berlin 
Lubeck 
Hamburg 
Miihchen  . 


.^• 

fl 

a 

o 

S 

p 

S 

73 

eg 

ri 

&. 

H^ 

Q 

^  pi 

o  o 


Torpedo 
Tubes. 


Main  Armament 


1892 
1893 


1895-\ 
1896  / 


Tons. 
6,300 

4,108 
5,650 


Inches 
3 


^   ^^^^ 


1899-1 U 
1900  ]\  "'*''" 


^00-\  9  715 

001  /  •^•" 


1902-\      ^ 
1904  /  •^'" 


50 


12  4  in.       . 

10  4  in.       . 

2  8-2  in.  ;  8  6 in. 

10  4  in. 
10  4  in. 
10  4  in. 

10  4  in 


O   to 

S  o 


5    12,000 
2     7,000 

10,000 


CO  a> 

cq  p4 


Knots 
20 

IS 


18-5 


•   s 

1 

2 

8,500 

21 

1 

2 

8,500 

21 

• 

2 

8,500 

21-5 

2 

_ 

11,000 

23 
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! Torpedo         fn    i 

Protected  Crui 

sers 

o 
"3 

s 

o 

s 

pS 

Main  Armament 

Tubes 

cated 
Powe 

est 
»eed 

!'               ^  1 

Name 

70   V 

Above 

Water 

Indi 
Horse 

m^ 

Tons 

Inches 

1            1 

1             Knots 

Leipzig     . 
Danzig 

) 

1904 

3,250 

2 

10  4  in.       . 

2 

—    13,200     23-5 

Konigsherg 

1905 

3,400 

2 

10  4  in.       . 

2 

—   13,210     23-5 

Stuttgart  . 
Niirnberg  . 

■    } 

1905 

3,450 

2 

10  4  in. 

2 

—    l?.,20o'    23-J 

Stettin 

Emclen 
Dresden 

} 

1006 

P.,  600 

2 

12  4  in. 

2 

— 

13,500      24 

Kolberg     . 
Mainz 

:    I 

1907 

4,300 

2 

12 4  in.       . 

2 

— 

20,000 

i  2i; 

Koln 
Augsberg  . 

1 
J 

IPCS 

4,350 

2 

12  4  in. 

2 

- 

20 

Stra.ssbuvg 

:    ] 

j 

Breslau 
Magdeburg 
Stralsimd  . 

1910 

5,500 

— 

2  6  in.,  10  4  in. 

—  '  — 

.30,000      2S 

2  new 

i  1911 

' 

'2  neif 

!  1912 

1 

?           ? 

Germany  subsidises,  as  auxiliary  merchant  cruisers,  seven  vessels  with 
a  nominal  speed  of  from  18  to  24  knots  or  more,  viz.  the  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,  Kronprinz  JFilhelm,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  Kaiser  Willielm  II. , 
George  Washington^  Prim  F.  Wilhelm,  and  Berlin.  There  are  also  suh- 
veutioned  to  some  extent  the  Amerika  and  Kaiserin  Augustc  Victoria 
(26,000   tons),  of  about  17  knots  speed. 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  the  obligatory  service  of  the  maritime 
population  {seenidnniselieBevdlkerung) — sailors,  fishermen,  ships' carpenters, 
and  others  ;  and  also  of  the  semi-maritime  population — that  is,  of  those  who 
have  smaller  experience  of  the  sea.  All  these  are  freed  on  this  account  from 
service  in  the  army.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  for  able  seamen  to 
volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is  estimated  at  80,000,  of 
whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at  home,  and  about  6,000  in 
foreign  navies.  The  naval  personnel  is  33,500  plus  a  reserve  of  about  110,000 
men.  It  is  extremely  efficient,  especially  in  torpedo  service.  Practically  the 
entire  fleet  is  always  in  commission.  Very  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  i\v&  personnel  free  from  certain  diseases  which  imperil  efficiency. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.    Aghicultuiie. 

In  Germany   (except  the  Mecklenburgs)  there  is  complete  free  trade  in 

land.     Generally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  prevail 

in  the  West  and  South  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in  the 

north-east. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  (1893  and  1900),  91  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  Germany  is  productive  and  9  per  cent,  unproductive.     The  subdivision  of 
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the  soil,  aocordiiig  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1900),  was  as  follows  (in 
acres: — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  cultivated  lands,  05,199,530; 
grass,  meadows,  ])ermanent  pasture,  21,397,300  ;  woods  and  Ibrests, 
34,569,800  ;  all  other,  12,383,390. 

On  June  12,  1907,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures  (including 
arable  land,  meadoAvs,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards,  and  vineyards)  each 
cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  2"47  acres       2*47  to  24*7  acres;24'7  to  247  acres  247  acres  «fe  over 


2,73  ,055 


2,30fi,529 


074,932 


23,56(5 


Total 


5,730.0S2 


On  June  12,  1907,  these  farms  employed  15,169,549  persons  ;  in  the  year 
ending  June  12,  1907,  the  greatest  number  employed  at  the  same  time  was 
19,732,424. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  acres  were  as  follows  : — 


— 

1909 
4,528,460 

1910 
4,901,010 

1911 
4,935,495 

1012 

Wheat 

4,814,027 

Rye    . 

15,326,830 

15,465,830 

15,171,950 

15,670,390 

Barley  (Summer) 

4,115,890 

3,926,130 

3,963,012 

3,973,980 

Oats   . 

10,774,920 

10,723,020 

10,818,862 

10,966,335 

}*otatoes 

8,309,330 

8,240,210 

8,303,705 

8,353,675 

Hay   . 

14,903,840 

14,902,690 

14,827,995 

14,806,530 

Vines 

286,840 

281,380 

275,077 

272,265 

Tobacco 

40,460 

38,550 

38,510 

39,440 

Hops  . 

72,410 

68,670 

66,710 

67,530 

Beet  . 

1,130,563 

1,180,435 

1,243.652 



The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons  (1 
metric  ton  =  2,204  lbs.  or  "984  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (hectolitre  = 
22  gallons),  was  as  follows  : — 


1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . 

3,755,747 

8,861,479 

4,006,335 

4,360,024 

Rye      . 

]1,34S,415 

10,511,160 

10,800,110 

11,508,280 

Barley . 

;<,4<)5,«l(i 

2,002,038 

3,150,015 

3,481,074 

Oats     . 

0,125,810 

7,900,370 

7,704,101 

8,520,183 

Potatoes 

40,700,252 

43,408,305 

34,374,225 

50,20!t.460 

Hay     . 

22,140,027 

11,043,657 

7,070,465 

7,940, 1S2 

Hops   . 

6,058 

20,411 

10,628 

20,504 

Tobacco 

2S,17S 

28,863 

28,554 

— 

Wine.     Hectol.  . 

2,020,(120 

840,139 

~ 

In  1900  there  were  within  the  Empire  16^,432,000  (ruit  trees,  comjjri.sing 
52,332^000  apple-trees,  25.116,000  pear-trees,  69,436,000  plum-trees,  and 
21 ,548,000  cherry-trees. 
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The   number  of  domestic   animals  in   Germany  on  December  2,  1907, 
was  : — 


States 

Horses 

Cattle             Sheep 

Swine            Goats 

Prussia  .... 

Bavaria  .... 

Saxouy   .... 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Wiirttemberg. 

Baden     .... 

Other  States  . 

3,040,304 
392,091 
171,715 
138,077 
115,352 
75,846 
405,662 

12,011,584  i      5,408,867 

3,725,430            735,113 

731,528              66,120 

544,664             67,980 

1,073,122            278,337 

673,146              52,020 

1,871,070        1,095,273 

15,095,854  !      2,235,529 
2,056,222            308,150 
744,517            144,858 
502,443              63,670 
537,185              88,201 
558,278            119,821 
2,652,033            573,741 

Total,  1907      . 
Total,  1912      . 

4,345,047  1    20,630,544         7,703,710 
4,516,297  ;    20,158,738        5,787,848 

22,146,532         3,533,970 
21,885,073  ;      3,883,971 

II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  gi-eat  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  The  forest  area  of  the  Empire 
is  put  at  34,569,800  acres,  of  which  crown  forests  occupy  675,540  acres; 
State  and  partly  State  forests,  11,015,910  acres  ;  communal  forests,  5,577,470 
acres;  private  forests,  16,130,000  acres,  and  forests  belontring  to  various 
associations  or  foundations,  1,277,560  acres.  Of  the  whole  forest  area  about 
one-third  (11,225,660  acres)  is  under  foliage  trees,  oak,  birch,  ash.  beech, 
&c.,  and  two-thirds  (23,344,240  acres)  bear  pine,  larch,  red  and  white  fir, 
&c.  The  forests  yield,  according  to  the  latest  report,  26,183,410  cubic  yards 
ol  timber  and  23,348,640  of  firewood. 


III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Prussia 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Silesia, 
tor  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc.  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  ;  Lorraine  rich  coal  and  iron  ore  fields  ;  and 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg  rich  iron  ore  fields. 

The  (|uantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  are  as  follows  :— 


1907 


Coal 
Lignite  . 
Iron  ore 
Zinc  ore 
Lead  ore 
Copper  ore 
Rock  Salt 
Potassic  salt  . 
Otherproducts 


Metric  Tons 
1143,185,691 

62,546,671 
'  27,697,128 
!  698,425 
'  147,272 
j  771,227 
I  1,285,138 
5,749,368 
534,298 


1908 


1909 


Metric  Tons  ' 

147,671,149 

67,615,200 

24,278,151 

706,441, 

156,861 

727,384 

1,331,984 

6,099,022 

552,351; 


Metric  Tons 

148,788,050 

68,657,606 

25,504,464 

723,566 

159,853 

798,618 

1,369,805! 

7,042,034 

•528,664 


1910         j 

Metric  Tons  [ 

152,827,777: 

69,547,299 

28,709,700 

718,316 

148,497 

925,957 

],424,0j63! 

8,311,6711 

554,049i 


1911 


Metric  Tons 

160,747,580 

73,760,867 

29,879,361 

699,970 

140,154 

868,600 

1,436,492 

9,606,876 

561,426 


The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  was  in 
1908,  1,971  million  marks;  in  1909,  1,980  million  marks-;  in  1910,  2,009 
million  marks  ;  in  1911,  2,086  million  marks. 
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The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production  of  the  foundries 
in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1910  and  1911  (provisional)  : — 


— 

Quantity  in 
metric  tons 
I            1910 

:     14,793,604 

221,396 

159,851 

34,926 

420 

5 

11,394 

1,616,336 

Value  in 

sterling 

1910 

40,142,650 
4,969,950 
2,067,000 
2,119,300 
1,532,750 
645,950 
1,556,750 
2,155,600 

Quantity  in 

metric  tons 

1911 

Value  in 

sterling 

1911 

Pig  iron  . 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper     . 

Silver 

Gold 

Tin.         .         . 

Sulphuric  acid 

15,280,527 

235,776 

161,287 

37,452 

440 

5 

12  412 

1,534,465 

£ 
42,525,550 
5,717,950 
2,207,600 
2,200,700 
1,606,650 
693,750 
1,974,800 
2,031,050 

In  1912  the  total  output  of  pig  iron  was  17,852,571  tons. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

In  1907  the  persons  engaged  in  fishing  numbered  33,665,  of  whom  15,811 
were  employed  in  sea  and  shore  fishing,  and  17,854  on  inland  waters.  In 
1911,  701  boats,  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  6,876,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing  in  the  North  Sea.  In  1910,  the  yield  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries  was 
valued  at  825,963Z.,  and  the  Baltic  fisheries,  392,443/.  :  total  value  of  fish 
caught,  1,908, 304Z.  Fresh  fish,  valued  at  2,389,150/.,  in  1910  were 
imported  ;  in  1911,  2,603,250/. 

V.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and 
Silesia  also  produce  linen ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria 
produce  cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  pro- 
vinces, also  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria  ;  silk  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and 
Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is  an  important  manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick, 
Anhalt,  and  Bavaria,  &c.  ;  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthenware  in  Silesia, 
Thuringia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and  wooden  ware  in  Wiirttemberg 
and  Bavaria ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Baden,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  in  the 
ZoUgebiet : — 


Years 
beginning 

Number  of 
Factories 

365 
358 
356 
354 
342 

Beetroot  used 
in  Metric  Tons 

Production  in  Metric  Tons 

No.  of  Kgs. 

Beetroot  to 

produce  1 

Kg.  of  Sugar 

1  August 

Raw  Sugar 

Molasses 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

13,482,750 
11,809,182 
12,892,068 
15,748,981 
9,060,575 

2,017,071 
1,980,387 
1,947,580 
2,512,928 
1,407,781 

287,266 
275,395 
282,411 
328,058 
292,935 

6-69 
5-96 
6-62 
6-27 
6-47 
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In  1901-11  there  were  24  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch,  which 
yielded  10,064  tons  of  dry  sugar,  62,316  tons  of  syrup,  and  4,519  tons  of 
colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  within  the  Beer- 
excise  district  (Brausteuergebiet) ,  which  includes  all  the  States  of  the 
ZoUgebiet,  except  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22  gallons) : — 


Years  g^gj, 

beginning       ^^^^^^  jy^^^ 
1  April 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


42,183 
40,190 
37,340 
38,080 
41,348 


Bavaria 

18,641 
18,483 
18,254 
18,110 
19,647 


Wiirttem- 
berg 

Baden 

Alsace- 
Lon-aine 

1,450      i 

3,975 

3,286 

3,660 

3,227 

1,401     j 

3,516 

3,186 

1,290     i 

3,981 

2,801 

1,206 

!    4,378 

3,208 

1,483 

Total 
(ZoUgebiet) 

69,535 
66,961 
63,754 
64,465 
70,353 


The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  the  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1911,  4,204.  The  amount  brewed  per  head  of  the  population  in  1911 
was  in  gallons  : — the  Excise  district,  17  ;  Bavaria,  54;  Wiirttemberg,  39  ; 
Baden,  32 ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  21  ;  the  entire  ZoUgebiet,  23  gallons.  In 
1911,  there  were  67,236  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
80,121,558  gallons  of  alcohol. 

In  1911,  518,821  juvenile  workers  were  employed  in  Germany,  340,316 
being  males  and  178,505  females.  Of  these,  7,434  were  boys  and  5,970 
girls  under  14  years  of  age. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and  guidance  of 
special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union, 
which,  since  March  1,  1906,  embraces  practically  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
Germany  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  as  also  the  Austrian 
communes  of  Jungholz  and  Mittelberg.  A  few  districts  in  Baden  (3,863 
inhabitants),  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  the  Island  of  Helgoland,  the  Free 
Haven  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  Geestemunde,  Cuxhaven  and 
Emden,  still  remain  unincluded.  The  commercial  statistics,  however,  exclude 
only  the  commerce  of  the  island  of  Helgoland  and  the  districts  iu  Baden. 
Population  of  the  entire  ZoUgebiet  in  1905,  60,871,554. 

Since  1879  Germany  has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy.  Of 
the  total  imports  in  1911,  the  value  of  229,665,500^.  was  subject  to  duty, 
and  255,636,050Z.  duty-free  (exclusive  of  the  precious  metals).  The  duties 
levied  amounted  to  43,680,500^.,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imports 
subject  to  duty. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  pounds  sterling)  the  si^ecial  trade  for  six 
years : — 


I 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

354,745,850 
324,074,900 
342,934,650 

Years            Imports 

Exports 

1907 
1908 
1909 

£ 

450,031,050 
403,854,650 
443,020,500 

1910  465,499,000 

1911  500,347,250 

1912  506,028,000 

£ 
382,209,900 
411,219,900 
437,022,000 

The   following  are   the    principal   details   of  the   special  commerce    for 
the  years  1911  and  1912  (20  marks  =  £1), 
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Imports 

Exp 

orts 

1911 

11112 

1911 

1912 

Classes  of  good.i 

million 

million 

million 

million 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

ARi-icultuial  products  and  foodstufft 

6,541 

6,560 

1,423 

1,592 

Mineral  raw  materials 

899 

976 

640 

724 

Manufactures  of  fats,  oils,  and  wa> 

:               25 

24 

45 

45 

Chemical  &  pharmaceutical  proddctt 

5              346 

364    - 

755 

780 

Textile  materials  and  manufactures 

789 

S04 

1,410 

1,384 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

160 

152 

426 

480 

Uubber  goods     .... 

26 

2-; 

57 

112 

Plaited  goods,  not  of  textile  fibres 

S 

s 

7 

7 

Brooms,  brushes,  »fec. 

2 

•J 

12 

9 

Manufactures  of  wood,  &c. 

76 

84 

125 

132 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

!             29 

28 

227 

210 

Books,  statuary,  pictures,  &.-i. 

!             45 

40 

98 

92 

Manufactures  of  stone,  &c. 

30 

2S 

25 

16 

Earthenware      .... 

1 

4 

95 

96 

Glassware 

20 

16        1 

lOS 

112 

Precious  metals,  &  manufactures  o 

330 

3S8 

171 

196 

Base  metals,  &  manufactures  thereol 

r.i7 

532 

1,437 

1,562 

Machinery  &■  electrotechuical  goods 

113 

1(IS 

912 

964 

Firearms,  clocks,  toys,  ifec. 

34 

32 

202 

204 

In  Germany,  the  average  value  of  most  imported  articles  is  fixed  annually,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  by  a  commission  of  experts.  Since  April  1, 
1911,  the  value  of  all  exports  and  of  61  imports  is  declared.  The  price  fixed  is  that  of 
the  goods  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  frontier.  For  imports  the  price  does  not  include 
Customs  duties,  cost  of  transport,  insurifnce,  warehousing,  &c.,  incurred  after  the  frontier 
is  passed.  For  exports,  the  price  includes  all  charges  within  the  territory,  but  drawbacks 
and  bounties  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to 
obligatory  declarations,  and.  for  imports,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  actually  weigh  the 
goods.  For  packages,  an  official  tare  is  deducted.  The  countries  whence  goods  are 
imported,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  exports  are  registered. 

The  imports  of  gold  (coined  and  in  bars)  in  1911  amounted  to  11,925,100/. ; 
of  silver  (coined  and  in  bars),  to  3,059,550/. ;  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to 
3,840,900/.;  of  silver  to  2,001,050/. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above  heads  were,  in 
thousands  of  marks  value,  as  follows  in  1911  : — 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Marks 

Marks 
251,569 

Marks 

^Horses    . 

106,426 

Cofiee  (raw)     . 

Bran 

150,622 

Eggs 

171,858 

Tobacco  (raw) 

116,531 

Woollen  yarn     . 

113,789 

CO 

Wheat     . 

398,875 

Maize 

86,720 

Raw  silk    . 

131,968 

A 

Rye. 

76,012 

Hides,  skins     . 

455,277 

Nitrate 

135,224 

^1 

Coal 

179,319 

Hog's  lard 

87,705 

Copper 

231,045 

S 

Lignite    . 

70,C9l 

Linseed    . 

94,370 

Butter 

129,197 

Iron  ore  . 

178,573 

Cotton  (raw)    . 

604,117 

I  Barley    . 

462,105 

Wool 

371,699 

/'Cottons  . 

301,513 

Machinery 

544,397 

Aniline  dyes 

116,507 

M     Woollens 

262,693 

Iron, iron  goods 

1,014,178 

Copper  <fe  manuf. 

183,125 

S     Coal 

367,984 

Silk  goods 

202,784 

Hides,  skins 

164,009 

g  -,  Sugar      . 

212,877 

Clothing. 

112,549 

Leather  &  manuf. 

287,208 

X     Books      . 

51,396 

Coke 

96,071 

Rye    . 

109,561 

^     Stockings 

64,017 

Telegraph  cable 

31,385 

Wheat  flour 

37,017 

I  Gloves     . 

26,989 

Raw  cotton 

49,948 

Beer   . 

28,041 
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The  special  commerce  by  countries  of  the  "  Deutsches  Zollgebiet"  (siuce 
March  1,  1906,  "Deutsches  Wirtschaftsgebiet ")  was  mainly  distributed  as 
follows  in  1910  and  1911  :— 


P^Tniii  fw  fn 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

X'  1  yjiii  KJi.    \j\j 

(1910) 

(1911) 

(1910) 

(1911) 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

Belgium        .                 ... 

325,582      ' 

340,014 

390,688 

412,686 

Denmark 

158,103      i 

180,249 

224,676 

217,985 

France  .... 

508,819      1 

524,414 

543,413 

598,553 

Greece  .... 

21,291      1 

23,673 

15,094 

17,838 

Great  Britain 

766,573      j 

808,812 

1,102,008 

1,139,676 

Italy     .        .        .        . 

274,539      ! 

284,785 

323,519 

347,957 

Netherlands 

258,468 

297,740 

498,713 

532,065 

Norway- 

49,665-     ' 

54,101 

119,912 

124,344 

Austria  Hungary 

759,185 

739,087 

821,590 

917,764 

Portugal 

21,750 

25,477 

33,052 

40,161 

Rumania 

68,883 

107,745 

65,706 

91,352 

Russia  in  Europe 

1,322,342 

1,562,761 

537,295 

612,355 

,,      in  Asia 

64,206 

71,487 

9,769 

13,035 

Finland 

26,160 

34,636 

73,852 

75,398 

Sweden 

163,805 

182,995 

190,520 

191,627 

Switzerland  . 

173,889 

179,633 

452,640 

482,384 

Spain    . 

140,180 

164,076 

71,649 

88,445 

Turkish  Empire  . 

67,452 

70,092 

104,871 

112,883 

Egypt  . 

93,623 

99,535 

34,151 

42,343- 

British  W.  Africa 

108,345 

106,703 

15,180 

13,674 

,,       S.  Africa 

59,383 

55,901 

53,975 

47,519 

Algeria 

20,544 

25,854 

3,550 

4,109 

British  India 

404,043 

440,295 

89,792 

99,484 

,,       Malacca,  &c. 

45,649 

27,442 

10,218 

11,777 

China    . 

94,667 

103,344 

66,475 

71,776 

Japan    . 

36,805 

37,573 

89,341 

112,586 

Netherlands  India 

187,511 

184,372 

49,807 

61,136 

Argentina     . 

357,234 

369,916 

240,166 

255,875 

Bolivia . 

29,608 

36,571 

7,382 

9,509 

Brazil    . 

278,928 

320,003 

121,724 

152,038 

Chili      . 

154,594 

158,351 

64,786 

85,394 

Cuba      . 

8,568 

9,712 

22,326 

26,134 

Guatemala    . 

18,976 

27,202 

2,939 

3,571 

Mexico . 

23,703 

31,025 

46,934 

45,110 

Uruguay 

28,565 

35,406 

28,357 

32,905 

United  States 

1.187,613 

1,343,387 

632,741 

639,783 

Canada 

10,636 

23,956 

36,587 

42,870 

Australia 

267,856 

248,243 

63,294 

79,731 

The  following  table  shoAvs  tlie  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  five  years,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


Imports  from 
Germany  into 
U.K.     . 

Exports  of  Brit- 
ish produce  to 
Germany 


1908 


38,030,642 
33,397,643 


1909 


57,784,655 
32,256,062  37,020,568 


1911 


1912 


65,280,739  70,074,000 
39,283,683  40,377,000 


Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Germany  in  1911  amounted  to  57,418,736/. 
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Principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from,  and  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany  : — 


Staple  Imports  into  U.K. 
from  Germany 


Sugar       ... 
Glass  and  manufactuies 

Eggs 

Cottons  and  yarn    . 

Woollens  and  yarn  . 

Iron  &  steel  <fe  manuf. 

Machinery 

Wood  and  manufactures 


1907 


1908 


1909 


£ 

11,693,907 

912,166 

1,030,190 

2,037,375 

1,467,824 

439,630 

905,780 

1,964,465 


12,938,174 
903,380 

855,256 

2,209,143 

1,398,750 

327,880 

828,661 

1,007,573 


£ 
9,658,973 
851,603 

255,003 
5,627,620 
2,677,207 
3,538,042 
1,210,436 

800,142 


1910 

7,735,183 
905,854 
200,860 
6,279,580 
1,822,514 
4,321,988 
1,340,803 
1,054,410 


1911 


£ 

0,613,933 
1,033,722 
233,142 
7,115,780 
2,574,234 
5,147,507 
1,977,014 
1,020,990 


Principal  articles  of  British 

Produce  exported  to 

Germany 


Cottons  and  yarn 
Woollens  and  yarn 
-Alpaca,  &c.,  yarn 
Wool 
Ironwork 
Herrings . 
Machinery 
Coal,  coke,  kc. 
New  sliii)S,  &c. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


8,553,071   6,180,642  5,789,2761  7,310,910  8,036,015 

5,415,051   4,362,919  4, 674,646j  5,952,3261  6,024,992 

1,859,313  1,397,257  1,494,2831  1,732,8731  1,770,933 

1,905,041   1,374,508  1,818,314|  2,164,4231  1,950,183 

2,833,901   1,825,023  1,384,3781  1,608,005!  1,735,683 

2,326,258   1,946,105  1,836,544!  l,925,875i  2,512,258 

2,365,803  2,143,234  1,727,194|  1,840,4321  1,934,065 

5,460,107   5,268,570  4,595,828i  4,438,255   4,180,725 

1,260,851       658,812  91,5051     118,883       327,903 


The  ports  of   Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
only  ships  of  more  than  17-65  tons  gross-tonnage)  on  January  1  of  the  last 
three  years  : — 


Baltic  Ports 

North  Sea  Ports 

Total  Shipping 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

2,308 
1,411 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

1910:— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

400 
,    539 

939 

305 
550 

17,303 

285,755 

492,447 
2,063,802 

2,708 
1,950 

4,658 

2,702 
1,973 

509,750 
2,349,557 

Totals      . 

303,058 

3,719 

2,307 
1,423 

3,730 

2,331 
1     1,450 

2,556,240 

2,859,307 

1011:— 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

17,215 
292,002 

489,  62l' 
2,104,731 

500,837 
2,396,733 

Totals      . 

945 

392 

550 

309,217 

2,594,353 

!        491,473 
i     2,215,345 

4,675 

2,723 
1     2,000 

4,732 

2,903,570 

1012  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

18,586 
298,321 

510,059 
2,513,666 

Totals      . 

042            316,907 

■    3,790 

2,706,818 

3,023,725 
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Of  the  total  shipping  on  January  1,  1912,  2,260  of  312,713  tons  ;  1911, 
2,246  of  297,998  tons  ;  1910,  2,247  of  286,271  tons  ;  1909,  2,240  of  283,098 
tons  ;  1908,  2,218  of  284,081  tons  belonged  to  Prussian  ports.  The  total 
number  of  sailors  required  for  manning  the  ships  of  the  merchant  navy- 
was,  on  January  1,  1912,  75,130  ;  1911,  73,993  ;  1910,  73,516;  1909, 
72,462.     The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1912  was  as  follows  : — 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Under  100 
Tons  gross 

2,039 
234 


100-500 
Tons  gross 

479 

517 


500-1,000 
Tons  gross 


49 
249 


1,000-2,000 
Tons  gross 


74 

299 


2,000  Tons 

gross  and 

over 

82 
710 


Of  the  sailing  vessels  1,310  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
1,997  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

Built  in  German  private  yards,  1911,  859  vessels  of  406,763  tons  grof<s 
(including  26  war  vessels  of  49,544  tons  gross).  Of  these,  151  of  18,784  tons 
gross  (including  3  war  vessels  of  2,230  tons  gross)  were  built  for  foreigners. 
Built  in  foreign  yards  for  Germans,  153  trading  vessels  of  61,703  tons  gross. 

Shipping  of  the  German  Empire,  in  which  each  vessel,  if  it  entered 
severed  ports  on  a  single  voyage,  is  counted  only  once  : — 


1908  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

With 

Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

25,417,998 

17,628,882 

26,397,114 

18,858,281 

27,570,501 
20,306,754 

Number 

11,872 
30,536 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

95,822 
76,904 

2,015,472 
9,462,530 

2,048,657 
9,825,970 

2,360,052 
9,897,002 

107,694 

107,440 

27,433,477 

27,091,412 

1909:— 

Entered . 

Cleared  . 
T9T0  :— 

Entered . 

Cleared  . 

98,179 
79,650 

99,743 

80,824 

11,346 
30,586 

12,054 
31,747 

109,525 
110,236 

111,797 
112,571 

28,445,771 
28,684,251 

29,930,553 
30,203,756 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  compared  with  national 
shipping,  1910  : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

Foreign  ships 

With  Cargoes     !        In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

No. 

^^^       1    No 
tonnage 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

478'30 
2,855 
3,747 
2,438 
1,043 
206 

Net 
tonnage 

1,202,215 

2,468,302 

1,257,147 

447,211 

528,402 
76,400 

No.' 

Net 
tonnage 

Danish 

British 

Swedish 

Dutch 

Norwegian  . 

Kussian 

5,618 
4,955 
5,125 
2,785 
2,151 
322 

1,575,581  1  1,210 
5,251,666  ]      254 
1,699,821  i      748 

601,083         596 
1,153,253         225 

126,207           44 

166,152 
370,482 

155,842 
78,426 

105,843 
14,558 

2,037 
2,365 
2,143 
1,096 
1,311 
155 

552,786 
3,183,985 
603,688 
256,202 
741,634 
61,239 

Total,  includ- 
ing   other 
foreign 

German  ships 

21,830 
77,913 

11,191,047     3,157 
16,379,454     8,897 

973,313 
1,386,739 

15,610 

65,214 

6,334,186 
1&,972,568 

9,574 
22,173 

5,902,116 
3,994.8Sr. 
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Shipping  at  the  principal  ports  in  1910  :- 


With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Hamburg  :i— 

Entered          .         .         13,734 

11,607,046 

1,773 

846,861 

15,507 

12,453,907 

Cleared 

12,522 

8,743,136 

4,487 

3,998,085 

17,009 

12,741,221 

Bremen  .2— 

Entered 

2,976 

1,575,463 

398 

109,998 

3.874 

1,685,461 

Cleared 

2,701 

1,089,117 

671 

576,2b7 

3,372 

1,665,404 

Stettin  :— 

Entered 

4,501 

1,515,493 

143 

48,505 

4,644 

1,563,998 

Cleared 

3,662 

1,051,950 

920 

533,350 

4,582 

1,685,300 

Entered 

3,368 

585,878 

100 

4,031 

3,468 

589,909 

Cleared 

538 

52,776 

2,596 

445,690 

3,134 

498,466 

lAi  beck  :  •" — 

Entered 

3,143 

803,209 

230 

24,503 

3,873 

827,712 

Cleared 

2,475 

451,200 

905 

377,718 

3,380 

828,918 

Nenfalirwasser 

(Danzig):— 

Entered          .        .          3,036 

732,155 

458 

163,587 

3,494 

895,742 

Cleared          .        .      '     2,866 

640,543 

615 

248,997 

3,481 

889,540 

Rostock : — 

(Warnemiinde) 

Entered          .        .           3,028 

1,152,122 

177 

29,007 

3,200 

1,181,129 

Cleared           .         .           2,867 

1,102,290 

350 

90,281 

3,217 

1,192,571 

1  Excluding  Cuxhavcn. 


-  Excluding  Breraerhaven  and  Vcgcsack. 
'^  Excluding  Travemiiude. 


Internal  Communications. 


I.   Railways. 

Out  oi'  38,747  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  2,917   miles  belonged  to 
private  companies.     The  following  table  gives  some  details  : — 


Total  Length, 

Percentage 

Years 

in  English 

Total  Capital 

Exjjenditure 

Receipts 

on  Capital 

miles 

£ 

£ 
77,485,000 

122,432,850 

of  Suri>lus 

1905 

35,235 

735,166,100 

6-11 

1906 

35,760 

!  759,843,550 

85,305,050 

132,054,800 

6-15 

1907 

36,200 

1  789,697,700 

95,218,600 

137,904,650 

5-41 

1908 

37,026 

1  821,379,310 

99,753,320 

112,350,000 

4-36 

1909 

37,441 

851,853,011 

100,933,477 

115,950,000 

4-92 

1910 

38,747 

875,917,215 

103,725,098 

152,524,442 

5-57 

In  1910,  531,527,817  metric  tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were 
carried,  and  paid  1,903,193,721  marks  ;  the  number  of  passengers  in  1910 
was  1,541,278,095,  yielding  835,031,618  marks. 

In  1910  there  were  2,809  miles  of  tramway,  and  6,404  miles  '  Kleinbahnen. 

The   length   of  railway   line  of  normal  and    narrow   gauge    respectively 
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belonging  to  each  of  the  State  systems,  and  the  length  of  private  line,  were 
as  follows  on  March  31,  1912  :— 


Railway  system 


Prussian-Hessian 

Bavarian 

Saxony 

Wurtemburg 

Baden 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg   . 

Royal  Military 

Alsace-Lorraine 


Total 
Private 


Grand  Total 


37,378 


1,369 


Total 


Miles 

23,771 

5,183 

2,058 

1,293 

1,097 

681 

404 

43 

1,301 


35,831 
2,916 


38,747 


II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 


Length  navigable  for  vessels  of  draught 

Nature  of  Waterway 

Over 
16ft.  4-8in. 

miles 

13ft.  l-4in 

to 
16ft.  4-8in. 

miles 

9ft.  lOin. 

to 
13ft.  1.4in. 

miles 

6ft.  6-7in. 

to 
9ft.l0in. 

Under 
6ft.  6-7in. 

miles 

Total 

miles 

miles 

Navigable  rivers 

220 

268 

295 

1,330 

2.876 

4,989 

Canalised  rivers 

3 

1 

116 

758 

875 

Canals 

68 

2 

10 

374 

861 

1,315 

Ship    canals 

through  lakes, 

&e. 

232 

520 

75 

211 

309 

427 
4,922 

1,254 

Totals 

348 

517 

2,129 

8,4361 

1  Exclusive  of  100  miles  of  unclassified  waterways.    "  Latest  available  figures  (for  1904). 

Up  to  the  end  of  1908  there  were  added  28  miles. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  has 
a  length  of  61  miles  ;  breadth  at  bottom  72  ft.,  at  surface  213  ft.  ;  depth 
29  ft.  6  in.  ;  cost  of  construction,  7,800,000^.  In  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1912,  52,817  vessels  of  8,478,261  tons  net  used  the  canal. 


III.    Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  their 
respective  Governments,      All   parts  of    the   Empire  except  Bavaria    and 
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Wiirttemberg  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  (Eeichnpostgebict). 
Statistics  for  1911  :— 


Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria    . 
"Wiirttemberg   . 

Total  in  Empire 


Employes 

210,388 

16,468 

6,414 


233,270 


No.  of  Post 
Offices 


34,536 
5,273 
1,178 


40,987 


XT      /•■□       „     No.  of  Tele- 
No.  of  Boxes   g^^pj^  Offices 


130,715 

19,320 

5,731 


155,766 


36.312 
7,909 
2,223 

46,444 


Amount  of  business  transacted  in  1911 


— 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Empire 

Letters  . 
Post  Cards     . 
Printed  matter      . 
Bnsiness  papers    . 
Samples 
Journals        . 

2,784,891,550 
1,678,855,420 
1,551,381,150 
23,552,380 
90,236,540 
1,922,801,720 

283,352,410 
155,492,810 
161,783,170 
1,404,100 
10,360,260 
257,245,680 

107,406,640 

66,885,900 

65,042,310 

573,140 

2,766,020 

49,865,330 

3,175,650,600 
1,901,224,130  1 
1,778,206,630 
25,529,620 
103,362,820 
2,279,912,730 

Total,      including 
other  despatches 

Money  sent  (£  ster- 
ling)  . 

8,287,199,660 
2,241,384,321 

894,737,680            353,083,990 
222,735,785              94,467,327 

9,535,021,330 

2,558,587,433 

1  The  use  of  post  cards  for  inland  correspondence  in  Germany  is  almost  double  that  of 
any  other  country. 

Finances  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  and  telephonic  services  in  1911 
(in  marks) : — 




Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Empire 

Receipts 
Expenditure 

755,575,064 
664,762,652 

73,797,660 
59,839,100 

28,719,923 
20,989,415 

858,092,647 
745,591,167 

Surplus     . 

90,812,412 

13,958,560 

7,730,508 

11 2,. 501, 480 

The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1911  :— 


Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria . 

Wiirttemberg 

To1al  in  Empire 


Telegraph 

Lines, 
kilometres 


189,583 
27,964 
11,013 


228,560 


Telegraph 

Wires, 
kilometres 


598,608 
88,700 
18,940 


Inland 
Telegrams 


Foreign 
Telegrams 


706.248 


34,922,310 

2,667,470 

795,710 

38,385,490 


15,167,170 

1,100,810 

413,050 


]  6,681,030 


In  1911  the  m-ban  telephone  systems  had  117  612  kilome^^^^^^  'LfV^l 
^022  771  kilometres  of  wire;  conversations,  l,696,/5..,080.  Ihe  9,3/5 
interurban  systems  had  1,200,965  kilometres  of  wire  ;  conversations, 
377,262,940. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

Money  (in  thousands  of  marks)  coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Empire : — 


Year  beginning 
1   April 

Gold 

67,070-9 

68,243-7 

159,634-5 

166,430-1 

136,346-1 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

1,283-0 
741-0 
784-9 
200-0 

1,142-2 

Total 

1907 
1908 
1909 
-       1910 
1911 

74,929-2 
58,369-7 
49,021-6 
43,435-5 
40,910-2 

5,460-7 
5;418-9 
2,938-1 
4,107-6 
6,524-3 

148,201-8 
132,817-2 
211,794-2 
214,473-3 
184,922-8 

Total(1871- 

March  31, 

1912)      . 

Withdrawn 

5,007,205-5 
141,491-6 

1,080,886-8 

1,007-6 



1,079,879-2 

103,639-3 
3,309-4 

22,343-5 
45-2 

6,214,075-1 

145,853-8 

Remaining. 

4,865,713-9 

100,329-9 

22,298-3 

6,068,021-3 

Average  financial  condition  of  the  note  issuing  banks   (thousands   of 
marks)  : — 


Bks. 

Liabilities 

Assets 

Year 

Capital 

Reserve 
Fund 

Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 

Total 
including 
other  Lia- 
bilities 

Coin  & 
Bullion 

908,837 
1,083,163 
1,111,671 
1,121,531 
1,193,900 

Notes  of 

State* 

other 

Banks 

Bills 

Total 

including 

other 

Assets 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

235,500 
235,500 
235,500 
235,500 
235,500 

78,782 
79,540 
79,742 
79,779 
79,881 

1,620,751 
1,664,860 
1,721,215 
1,751,110 
1,808,780 

2,644,695 
2,766,147 
2,892,193 
2,848,565 
2,906,142 

120,897 
108,163 
107,995 
107,851 
100,384 

1,225,177 
1,091,588 
1,057,789 
1,135,918 
1,223,952 

2,644,695 
2,766,147 
2,892,193 
2,848,565 
2,906,142 

'Reichskassenscheine,'  small  paper  notes  for  5  and  10  marks  (not  legal 
tender)  in  circulation  end  of  March  1911,  120,000,000  marks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Mark,  of  100  Pfennig  is  of  the  value  of  llfrf.,  or  20-43  marks  to  the 
pound  sterling.  Gold  coins  are  20,  and  10-mark  pieces,  called  respectively 
doppel-krone,  and  krone.  The  20-mark  piece  weighs  7-96495  grammes 
-900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  7-16846  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver 
coins  are  5-,  2-,  and  1-mark  pieces  and  half-niiirk  pieces.  The  mark  weighs 
5-5  grammes  -900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Nickel 
coins  are  25,  10,  and  5-pfennig  pieces.  There  are  bronze  coins  of  smaller 
denominations. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.    Silver  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  force. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Germany  in  Great  Britain. 
Amhassador.—YLiB  Serene  Highness  Prince  Lichnowsky ;  accredited  1912. 
Councillor  of  Embassy.— KevT  Dr.   Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  C.V.O. 
Second  Secretary.  — Herv  C.  von  Schubert. 
Third  Secretary. — Herr  I^eopold  von  Holscli. 
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Navctl  Attache.— CommtiwdiQv  Erich  von  Miillor. 
Militarij  Jttache.—Mti^oi-  Ostertag,  C.V.O 

Attachefi  — Herr  Baron  von  Friesen,  Herr  Lieutenant  Wilhelm    Erbgraf 
von  Bentinck-und-Waldeck-Limpurg,  and  Herr  Lieutenant  von  Billow. 
Director  of  Chancerv .—(aQ\iQ\m.er  Hofrat  C.  Lentze. 

Ghancellors.—R&xiB..  Meinck,  Herr  F.  Carow,  M.  V.O.,  Herr  H.  Doerner, 
and  Herr  W.  Baatz. 

Consul- General  in  London.— Geh.  Legationsrat  Johannes. 
Consul  in  London. — Herr  Legationsrat  Hagen 

Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — " 
Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith 
Liverpool,  London,   Manchester,  Newcastle,  Peterhead,  Plymouth,  South- 
ampton,  Sunderland. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Germany, 
Ambassador.— Right    Hon.    Sir     E.     Goschen,     G.C.M.G.,     G.C.V.O., 
appointed  November  1,  1908. 

Councillor. — Earl  Granville,  M.V.O.. 

SecretajHes.-Yingh.  Gurney,  H.  G.  Chilton,  H.  J.  Bruce,  M.V.O.,  and 
H.  T.  Beresford-Hope. 

Military  Attache.— Lt.- Col.  Hon.  A.  V.  F.  Russell,  M.V.O. 
Naval  Attache.— Csii^tsimli.  D.  R.  Watson,  R.N. 
Consul-General  in  Berlin. — H.  Boyle  (1909). 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 
Cologne,  Danzig,  Diisseldorf  (C.G.),  Frankfort-on-Main  (C.G.),  Hamburg 
(C.G?),  Stettin,  Mannheim,  Bremen,  Kiel,  Breslau,  Harburg,  Wismar, 
Husum,  Swinemiinde,  Konigsberg,  Memel,  Cuxhaven,  Emden,  Flensburg, 
Hanover,  &c.          

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  German  Empire. 

{See  also  under  Prussia,  Bavaria,  &c. ) 
1,  Official  Publications. 

Amtliche  Liste  cler  Schifte  der  Deutschen  Kiiegs-  und  Handelsmarine,  niit  ihren  Uiiter 
scbeiduiigs-Signaleii.  Abgeschlossen  am  1.  Januar.  Amtl.  Mittheilungenausden  Jahres- 
Berichtcn  der  Gewerbe-Aiifsichtsbeamten.  Zentral-Blatt  fiir  da.s  Deutsche  Reich. 
Deutsches  ITandelsarchiv.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Handel  und  Gewerhe.  Handbuch  fiir  das 
Deutsche  Reich.  Handbuch  fiir  die  Deutsche  Handelsniarine.  Herausgegeben  im 
Reichsamt  der  Innern.     Annual.     Berlin. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     London. 

Denkschrift  iiber  die  Deutschen  Schutzgebiete.  Annually  until  190S.  Since  published 
by  the  German  Colonial  Office  as  "  Die  deutschen  Schutzgebiete  in  Africa  und  der  Siidsee." 
(See  also  under  "Foreign  Dependencies.") 

Deutscher  Reichs-und  Konigl.    Preussischer  Staats-Anzeiger.    Berlin. 

Deutsches  Meteorologisclies  Jahrbuch  (Beobachtungs-Systeme).    Deutsche  Seewarte. 

Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Kaiserliche  Maiine.  Eintheilung,Truppen,  <bc.  Bearbcite 
in  der  kartographischen  Abtheilung  der  Konigl.  Landesaufnahme.     Berlin. 

Gewerbe  und  Handel  im  Deutschen  Reich  n.ach  der  gewerblichen  Betriebsziihlung  voni 
12  Juni,  1907      Berlin,  1909-1912. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Mouatliclie  Nachweise  iiber  den  auswartigen  Handel  Deutschlands.  Published  by 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.      Berlin  (Since  1892). 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt  (Monthly).  Herausgegeben  voui  Kaiserlichen  Statistischcn  Amie, 
Abteilung  fiir  Arbeiterstatistik.     Berlin.     (Since  1003.) 

Statistik  der  Deutschen  Reichs-Post-und  Telegraithen-Verwaltung.     Annual.     Berlin. 

Statistik  der  imBetriebebefindlichenEisenbahnen  Deutschlands.  Bearbeitetim  ileichs- 
Eisenbahn  Amt.     Annual.     Berlin. 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen  Statist.  Amte.  (Erste 
Reihe)  Bd.  I-LXIII  (187.3-1883) ;  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  1-149  (1881-1903) ;  Bd.  150-2r)9  to  end  of 
1911  (darin  jahrlich  :  "  Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung"  (.since  1907);  "Handel"  (2,  since 
1900:  3  vols.) ;  "Seeschiffahrt,"  "  Binnenschifl'ahrt,"  "Die  aeutscho  Flagge  in  den 
ausserdeutschen    Hiifen"    (since    1907);    "  Kriminalstatistik,"    "  Krankenversicherung  " 
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'*  Streiks  unci  Aussperrungen  ")  zeitweilig  wiederkehrend :  Volkszahlungen  ;  Berufs  und 
Gewerbeziihlungen.    Berlin. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen  Statis- 
tischen  Amte.  Berlin  (since  1880.)  Statistisches  Handbiich  fiir  das  Deutsclie  Reicli. 
Teil  I-II.  Berlin,  1907.  (Mit  Uebersichteu  fiir  die  Zeit  1870-1905).  Vierteljahrshefte  zur 
Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs  (since  1892). 

Die  Deutsche  Volkswirthschaft  am  Schlusse  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Auf  Grand  der 
Ergebnisse  der  Berufs  und  Gewerbezahlung  von  1895  und  nach  anderen  Quellen  bearbeitet 
im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.    1900. 

Das  Deutsche  Reich  in  gesundheitlicher  und  deraographischer  Beziehung.  Festschrift 
zum  14.  internat.  Kongress  fiir  Hygiene  und  Deniographie.  Berlin,  1907.  Bearb.  vom 
Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt  und  vom  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.     Berlin,  1907. 

Weissbuch.  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  German  Possessions  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  Congo,  Egypt,  and  East  Asia.     20  vols,    Berlin,  1 864-1900. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Altmatm  (P.),   Die  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung    im   Deutschen  Reiche  und  Preussen 
Bde.     Berlin,  1907. 

Arndt  (A.),  Das  Staatsrecht  des  Deutschen  Reiches.    Berlin,  1900. 

Arnold  (V^.),  (Translator),  The  Maritime  Code  of  the  German  Emjjire.     London,  1900. 

Baedeker's  Berlin  and  its  Environs.  3d.  ed.  Leipzig,  1908. — Northern  Germany 
14th  ed.  Leipzig,  1909.— Southern  Germany.  10th  ed.  Leipzig,  1907.— The  Rhine. 
16th  ed.     Leipzig,  1906. 

Barker  (J.  E.),  Modern  Germany.     4th  ed.    London,  1912. 

Bibliographie  der  deutschen  Zeitsehriften-Litteratur.     Leipzig.    (Since  1897.) 

Bigelow  (Poultney),  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.     4  vols.  London,  1905. 

Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman:  Reflections,  &r.,  by  himself.  [Eng.  Trans.) 
2  vols.     London,  189.^. 

Book  (Ed.),  Das  Staatsrecht  des  Deutschen  Reiches.     Stuttgart,  1902. 

.^orn/iac/i- (Conv.),  Grundriss  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts.     Leipzig,  1907. 

Brunckow  (Osk.),  Die  Wohnplatze  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  Auf  Grund  der  aratlichen 
Materlalien  bearbeitet.  Neue  umgearbeitete  Ausgabe.  Abtlg.  ]-II  (3  Bde.).  Berlin 
1909-10. 

Busch  (M.),  Bismarck  :  some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History.     3  vols.    London,  1898. 

Calvoer  (Rich.),  Wirtschaftstatistische  Monatsberichte.    Berlin,  W  50,  1907,  ff. 

Chisholm  (G.  G.),  Europe.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel.     London,  1S99  and  1900. 

Compton(E.  T.  and  E.)  and  Dickie  {.J.  F.),  Germany  (Illustrated).    London,  1912. 

Darin,  Diplomatisch-statistisches  Jahrbuch.     Annual. 

Daxvson  (AV.  H.),  Germany  and  the  Germans.  2  vols  London,  1894. — The  German 
Workman.  London,  1906.  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany.  London.  1908.— Tlie 
Growth  of  Modern  Germany.  London,  1909 —Social  Insurance  in  Germany,  18S.3-1911. 
London,  1912. 

Deutsche  Erde,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutschkunde.     Gotha. 

Deutsch-Nautischer  Almanach.  lUustrirtes  Jalirbuch  liber  Seeschiffahrt,  Marine  und 
SchifTbau.     Berlin. 

Eltzbacher  (O.),  [J.  F.Ilis  Barker]  Modern  Germany.     London,  1905.    New  Edition,  1912. 

Export,  Organ  des  Central vereins  fiir  Ilandelsgeographie  und  Forderung  deiitscher 
Interessen  im  Auslande.    Berlin  (weekly). 

Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Landes-u.  Volkskunde  m  Anfrage  der  Centralcommission 
fiir  wissenschaftliche  Landerknnde  von  Deutschland,  Bd.  1-20  Qe.  4-8  einzelne  Hefte) 
Stuttgart.  1885,  fg. 

Gothaischer  genealogischer  Hof-Kalender-Annual.    Gotha. 

Gruber  (Christ.),  Wirtschaftsgeographie  miteingehender  Beriieksichtigung  Deutscli- 
lands.     2  Aufl.  von  H.  Reinlein.    Leipzig,  1908. 

Handbiicher  zur  deutschen  Landes-u.  Volkskunde.     Bd.  1-4.    Stuttgart.  1892,  fg. 

Handbuch  der  Wirt.schaftskunde  Deutschlands.     4  vols.     Leipzig,  1901-1905.  ' 

Hasse  (E.),  Das  Deutsche  Reich  als  Nationalstaat.  Miincben,  1904. 

Headlam  (J.  W.),  The  Foundation  of  tlie  German  Empire,  1815-71.     Cambridge,  1897. 

Howard  (B.  E.),  The  German  Empire.     New  York  and  London,  1906 

Hue  de  Grais  (Graf.),  Handbuch  der  Verfassung  u.  Verwaltung  in  Preu.ssen  u.  d. 
Deutschen  Reiche.     21st  ed.     Berlin,  1912. 

Kutzen  (P.),  Das  deutsche  Land  in  seinen  charakteristischen  Ziigen  und  seine  Bezi. 
hungen  zu  Geschichte  u.  Lebenden  Menschen.  5  Aufl.  umgearb.  von  V  Steinecke 
Breslau,  1908. 

Laband  (Paul),  Deutsches  Reich sstaatsrecht.     (3  Aufl.)    Tubingen,  1907. 

Lichtenberger  (H.),  Germany  and  its  Evolution  in  Modern  Times.  '  London,  1913. 

Lindemann  (H.)  and  Siidekzim  (A.),  Kommunales  Jahrbuch.    Jena.    Annual  (since  1908). 

Lojoe  (Charles),  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck.  2  vols.  London,  1888.— The  German  Emperor 
William  II.  [In  "  Public  Men  of  To-Day"  Series],     London,  1898  ' 
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Marcfcs (E.),  Germany  ami  England:  their  Relations  in  the  great  Crises  of  European 
History,  1500-1900.     Eng.  Trans.     London,  1900. 

McLaren  (A.  D.),  An  Australian  in  Germany.     London,  1911. 

Moltke  (Graf  von),  The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71.  [Translation  by  A.  Forbes.] 
London,  1893. 

Nauticus,  Jahrbuch  fiir  Deutschlands  Seeinteressen.     14  Jahrgang,  1912.     Berlin. 

Neumann's  Orts-  und  Verkcbrs-Lexikon  des  Deutsehen  Reichs.  4th  ed.  Leipzig  and 
Wien,  1905,  ff. 

Partsch  (J.),  Central  Europe.     London,  1903. 

Batzel  (Friedr.),  Deutschland.     3rd  edition  by  R.  Buschick.     Berlin,  1911. 

Richard  (E.),  History  of  German  Civilization.     New  York,  1912. 

Silbergleit  (Dr.),  Finanzstatistik  von  130  deutsehen  Armenverwaltungen,  1908,  Leipzig. 

Sombart  (W.),  Die  deutsche  Volkswirtschaft  imneunzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Berlin,  1903. 

Staats-,  Hof-  iind  Kommunal-Handbuchdes  Reichs  und  der  Einzelstaaten.  Leipzig,  1900. 

Sybel(U.  von).  Die  Begriindnng  des  deutsehen  Reichs.  7  vols.  Munich,  1890-94.  [Eng. 
Trans,  by  E.  White.    "New  York,  1898]. 

ret2ft«r(F.)  Die  Slawen  in  Deutschland.    Braunschweig,    1902. 

Treitschke  (H.  von),  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  19  ten  Jahrhundert.  5  vols.  Leipzig, 
1879-94. 

Weyer  (B.\  Taschenbuch  der  Kriegsflotten.     Naval  Annual.     Leipzig. 

Whitman  (Sidney),  Imperial  Germany,  London,  1889.— German  Memories.  London, 
1912. 

]Vri.ttke  (W .)  (Editor),  Die  Deutsehen  Stadte.     2  vols.    Leipzig,  1904. 

.^orn  (Ph.),  Das  Staatsrecht  des  Deutsehen  Reiches.     2  Bde.     Berlin,  1S94-1007. 

Zioeclc  (Alb.),  Deutschland  nebst  Bohmen  und  dem  Mtindungsgebiet  des  Rheins.  Die 
geographische  Gestaltung  .  .  .  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  190S.  (Mit  vielen  Literatur-Nach- 
wcisen.) 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  Colonies  and  regions  under  the  pro- 
tection or  influence  of  Germany,  the  estimates  given  being  necessarily  vague  : — 


Date  of 
Acquisition 


In  Africa :—  I 

Togo     .        .        .         •! 
Kameruni     . 
German       South-West 

Africa 
German  East  Africa     . 

TotalAfricanPossessions 

In  Asia: — 
Kiauchau 
In  the  Pacific : — 
German  New  Guinea:  — 
KaiserWilhelm's  Landj 
Bismarck  Archipelago  I 
Caroline  Islands.        ., 
Palau    or    Pelew    Is-! 

lands 
Marianne  Islands 
Solomon  Islands. 
Marshall  Islands,  etc. 
Samoan   Islands  :— 
Savaii 
Upolu 

Total  Pacific  Possessions 


Total    Foreign 
dencies 


Depen- 


1884 
1884 

1884-90 
1885-90 

1884-90 

1897 


1885-86 
1885 
1899 

1899 
1899 
1886 
1886 

1899 
1899 

1884-99 


1884-90 


Method  of 
Government. 


Imperial  Governor 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Governor 
Imperial  Governor 


Imperial  Governor 


Estimated 

Area 
Sq.  Miles 


33,700 
191,130 

322,450 
384,180 


Estimated 
Population 


2002 


1,000,400 
L', 303, 200 

83,900 
10,032,000 


931,460    13,419,500 


168,900 


-  Imperial  Governor      \j 


]  Imperial  Governor     | 


70,000 
20,000 

5C0 

250 

4,200 

150 

660 
340 

96,160 


301,700 

20,600 

\       35,500 
357,800 
13,940,200-"' 


1  Not  including  the  107,270  square  miles  with  a  population  of  1,000,000  conceded  (1911) 
to  France,  but  including  the  0,450  square  miles  conceded  by  Germany  to  France. 

2  Exclusive  of  the  Bay  with  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles,  and  the  neutral  zone 
with  an  area  of  about  2.500  square  miles,  and  population  of  1,200,000. 

:'  Of  these  (1912),  25,430  were  whites, 
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Imports  fmm  the  German  oolonies  into  Germany  1911,  2,152,400/.; 
exports  from  Germany  to  the  oolonies,  2,512,200/.,  against  2,477.200/. 
and  2,439,900/.  respectively  in  1910.  Total  imports  to  the  German  colonies 
in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  1911,  7,110,610/.  ;  exports  from  these  colonies, 
1911,  4,899,810/.,  against  6,442,110/.  and  5,042,065/.  respectively  in  1910. 
Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  German  colonies,  1911,  468,880/.,  British 
domestic  exports  to  the  German  colonies,  646,694/. 

Togo. 

Togo,  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Seguro,  in  Upper  Guinea,  between 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  on  the  west  and  French  Dahomey  on  the  east ;  area 
33,700  square  miles  ;  coloured  population  1,000,000  ;  European  population, 
1910,  363,  of  whom  327  were  German.  Coast  line  about  32  miles,  but  inland 
the  territory,  between  the  rivers  Volta  and  Monu,  widens  to  three  or  four  times 
that  breadth.  Togo  is  under  an  Imperial  governor,  assisted  by  a  secre- 
tary, an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council  of  7  unofficial  members. 
Lome,  the  chief  port,  and  capital ;  Anecho  (now  closed  to  maritime  trade), 
Porto  Seguro,  and  Bagida  are  on  the  coast.  The  government  stations  are 
Misahohe  with  Kpandu,  Kete-Kratchi  with  Bismarckburg,  Sansanne-Mangu, 
Bassari,  Atakpame,  Sokode.  Togo  station  is  on  Lake  Togo.  The  military 
force  is  small.  There  are  two  Government  schools  with  312  pupils,  some 
being  trained  as  clerks  and  interpreters  and  learning  handicrafts.  Missionary 
societies  have  308  schools  with  10,193  native  children.  In  the  courts  of 
justice  in  the  year  1910  57  Europeans  and  5,602  natives  were  sentenced. 
The  climate  at  the  coast  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Inland  the  country 
is  hilly  with  streams  and  watercourses.  There  are  long  stretches  of  forest 
and  brushwood,  and  dry  plains  alternate  with  cultivable  land.  Maize,  yams, 
tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas  are  cultivated  by  the  natives,  most  of  whom 
are  Ewe  negroes  ;  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye-woods  groAV  in  the  forests  ; 
but  the  main  commerce  is  the  barter  trade  for  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and 
gum,  carried  on  by  a  few  factories  on  the  coast.  There  are  now  con- 
siderable plantations  of  palms,  coffee,  cocoa,  kola,  kickxia,  and  manihot.  In 
1910  464,470  kilos  of  cotton  and  137,045  kg.  of  cocoa  were  produced  ;  tobacco 
is  being  tried,  as  also  rubber,  fibrous,  and  other  plants.  In  1909  there  were 
135,000  sisal  plants  in  the  Colony.  In  the  Sokode  and  Mangu  districts  are 
about  65,000  head  of  cattle  ;  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  and  pigs  are  found,  but 
nowhere  in  large  numbers  ;  in  some  districts  horses  of  small  size  are  bred. 
Native  industries  are  weaving,  pottery,  smith-work,  straw-plaiting,  wood- 
cutting. There  is  no  mining  by  Europeans,  but  the  natives  in  the  Sokode 
district  extract  iron  (1910  400  tons  were  extracted).  Revenue  estimated  for 
1912  at  3,150,000  marks  ;  expenditure,  the  same  amount.  Total  imports 
(1911),  9,620,030  marks;  exports,  9,317,552  marks  The  exports  com- 
prised palm  kernels,  1,635,438  marks;  palm  oil,  911,666  marks;  rubber 
969,478  marks;  cotton,  417,499  marks;  maize,  979,023  marks.  The 
chief  imports  were  cottons,  1,816,641  marks;  cotton  yarn,  179,406  marks; 
spirits,  684,000  marks  ;  iron  and  ironwares,  607,392  marks  ;  tobacco,  wood, 
and  colonial  produce.  In  1910,  327  vessels  of  576,639  tons  (365,697  German) 
entered  the  ports.  There  are  good  roads,  connecting  Lome  with  Misahohe 
and  with  Atakpame,  and  other  roads  are  in  construction.  A  railway  connects 
Lome  with  Anecho  (Little  Popo)  and  Palirae,  128  miles.  Cost  of  service, 
1910:  346,155  marks;  the  receipts,  502,614  marks.  Total  length  of  line 
(1913),  200  miles.  There  are  13  post  and  telegraph  stations  and  4  sub- 
stations, connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone  with  the  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
French  Dahomey,  and  with  Europe. 

Governor.  — Duke  Adolphus  Frederick,  of  Mecklenburg, 

British  Constil- General. — C.  BraithAvaite  Wallis. 
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Kamerun. 

The  Kamerun  Protectorate,  lying  between  British  Nigeria  and  the  French 
Congo,  extends  from  the  coast  north-eastwards  to  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Chad;  area  191,130  square  miles;  population  2,720,000.  Bantu 
negroes  near  the  coast,  Sudan  negroes  inland.  In  1911  there  were  1,455 
whites,  of  whom  1,111  were  German.  The  protectorate  is  under  an  imperial 
o-overnor,  assisted  by  a  chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of  three 
representative  merchants.  The  seat  of  Government  is  at  Buea.  Military 
force,  171  Germans  and  1,300  natives;  police  force,  28  Germans  and  621 
coloured  men.  Four  Government  schools  at  Duala,  Victoria,  Jaunde,  and 
Garaa,  have  about  733  pupils.  Four  missionary  societies  have  schools  with 
24,270  pupils.  In  1910,  94  Europeans  and  6,360  natives  were  convicted  in 
the  criminal  courts.  The  soil  in  the  coast  region  is  fertile,  and  numerous 
valuable  African  vegetable  productions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations  of 
cocoa  occupy  9,583  hectares;  coffee,  10  hectares;  rubber  of  various  sorts, 
6,472  hectares;  kola,  152  hectares.  There  are  175,049  oil  palms.  In 
Victoria,  the  experiments  are  being  made  towards  the  cultivation  of  cloves, 
vanilla,  ginger,  pepper,  and  many  other  products  ;  an  active  trade  in  ivory 
and  palm-oil.  The  colony  is  rich  in  hardwood  ;  ebony  is  abundant. 
Cattle-rearing  is  carried  on  with  success  in  the  hinterland.  Revenue  (mainly 
from  import' duties)  and  expenditure  for  1912,  9,590,000  marks,  including 
2,345,000  marks  of  subvention.  Duala  (pop.  22, 000),  Victoria,  Kribi,  Rio 
del  Eey  and  Campo  are  important  trading  stations,  and  Aquatown  and  Bell- 
town  are  the  principal  native  settlements.  Gold  and  iron  have  been  found. 
Imports  over  sea,  1911  :  29,317,514  marks;  exports  :  21,250,883  marks. 
Chief  exports  :  palm  keinels,  rubber,  palm  oil,  ivory,  cocoa.  Chief  imports  : 
textiles,  spirits,  timber,  salt,  iron  wares,  and  colonial  produce.  In  1910 
there  entered  at  the  5  ports  529  trading  vessels  of  1,290,829  tons.  Roads 
are  being  constructed  between  the  coast  towns  and  from  the  coast  inland. 
The  total  length  of  railway  line  (1913)  is  149  miles.  The  Manenguba  rail- 
way is  constructed  to  the  length  of  160  kras.  fThe  receipts  were  (1911), 
380,432  marks.  A  line  from  Duala  to  Edea  and  Widimenge  is  projected, 
and'  other  lines  near  the  south-west  coast.  The  telegraph  system  is  being 
rapidly  extended.  Kamerun  is  connected  by  cable  with  Bonny  in  Southern 
Nigeria.     A  new  direct  cable  is  in  construction. 

^British  Considar-Agent  at  Duala — E.  C.  Holder. 

German  South-West  Africa. 

This  Protectorate  includes  the  region  lying  between  Portuguese  West 
Africa  and  Cape  Colony,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  British  sphere,  ex- 
clusive of  Walfisch  Bay,  which  belongs  to  Cape  Colony.  Area  322,450 
square  miles  ;  population,  82,235,  belonging  to  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman, 
the  Bantu  and  the  Damara  races.  European  population,  1911,  13,962 
(11,140  German);  the  military  force  (inclusive  of  police)  3,547  men.  In 
1909  the  19  Government  schools  had  548  pupils,  and  the  Mission  schools 
had  about  3,000.  In  1910,  515  Euroi)eans  and  2,371  natives  were 
convicted  in  the  criminal  courts.  The  whole  southern  part  and  much 
-of  the  east  is  barren  and  desert.  Tliere  have  been  extensive  boring 
operations  for  water,  in  many  cases  successful.  The  coast  lands  are  held 
by  the  'Deutsche  Kolonial  Gesellschaft  fiir  Siidwest  Africa,'  which  has 
given  the  special  names  of  Deutsch-Naraaland  to  the  southern  part 
of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch-Daraaraland  to  the  northern.  The  seat 
of  administration  is  at  Windhoek',  other  stations  being  Gobabis,  Otjim- 
bingue,    Swakopmund,    Keetmanshoop,    Gibeon.       The    natural    harbours 
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are  Sandwich  Harbour,  which  is  being  gradually  sanded  up,  and  Angra 
Pequena,  or  Liideritz  Bay.  A  new  harbour  has  been  constructed  at 
Swakopmund.  For  farm  purposes,  crown  lands  and  native  lands  have  been 
disposed  of  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  acres.  Up  to  April  1,  1911, 
1,141  farms  of  size  varying  according  to  the  district  from  5,300  to  31,800 
hectares  had  been  sold.  There  is,  however,  little  agriculture,  but  market- 
gardening  is  common.  Cotton  cultivation  has  begun  in  the  Outjo  district ; 
viticulture,  silk  culture,  and  tobacco-growing  are  being  tried.  The  government 
has  experimental  stations  for  agriculture,  gardening,  and  forestry.  The  chief 
industry  is  pastoral  In  1911,  the  live  stock  consisted  of  144,445  cattle, 
384,248  sheep,  10,257  angora  goats,  384,986  other  goats,  12,683  horses,  6,064 
mules,  6,629  asses,  7,761  swine,  954  camels.  Large  herds  and  flocks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  belong  to  natives. 

Copper  has  been  found  at  Otavi  and  Otjizongati ;  at  Tsumeb,  in  the 
Otavi  region,  copper  mining  is  carried  on;  40,256  tons  of  copper  ore  were 
exported  in  1910.  Diamonds  have  been  found  near  Liideritz  Bay,  and  in 
1912  766,465  carats  were  produced,  valued  at  968,423^.  Gold  has  been 
found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  of  working,  and  marble,  asbestos, 
graphite,  and  other  minerals  have  been  observed. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912  were  put  at  36,020,000  marks, 
13,828,000  marks  being  Imperial  contribution. 

The  total  imports  (including  government  imports)  in  1911  amounted  to 
45,301,955  marks  ;  exports,  28,573,244  marks.  In  1911  the  imports  com- 
prised cereals  and  flour,  13,267,000  marks;  tobacco,  973,000  marks;  beer 
1,752,000  marks  ;  timber,  1,028,000  marks  ;  meat,  1,105,000  marks;  textiles, 
4,843,000  marks  ;  iron  and  iron-work,  10,713,000  marks.  The  chief  exports 
were  animal  products,  guano,  and  copper  ore  ;  the  last-named  to  the  value 
of  5,697,000  marks.  German  imports,  3,634,000  marks  ;  exports  to  Ger- 
many, 20,693,000  marks.  In  1910,  483  vessels  of  1,328,356  tons  entered  at 
the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  is  a  railway 'of  237  miles  {gauge  about  23f  in. )  from  Swakopmund  to 
Windhoek,  from  Swakopmund  to  Tsumeb  (359  miles),  from  Otavi  to 
Grootfoutein.  The  Liideritz  Bay-Keetmanshoop  railway  was  completed  in 
July,  1908.  Total  length  open,  1,304  miles  (1913).  The  State  has  bought  the 
Otavi  and  Otavi-Grootfontein  railways,  the  latter  from  the  South- West 
Africa  Company,  and  leases  the  line  to  tlie  company  for  30  years, 
reserving  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease  in  20  years.  The  costs  of 
the  service  on  the  3  lines  were  in  1910,  6,507,000  marks;  the  receipts, 
9,939,000  marks.  The  mining  rights  in  the  lands  transferred  to  the  State 
are  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  c'ompanv-  A  telegraph  line  connects  Swakop- 
mund, Karibib,  Okahandja  and  Windhoek,  and  a  telephone  system  Avorks  in 
connection  with  this  line.  The  colony  has  1,599,436  miles  of  telegraph  line 
and  415  miles  of  telephone  line.  The  Protectorate  communicates  with 
European  countries  by  means  of  the  Cape  and  Mossamedes  cable  which 
touches  at  Swakopmund. 

British  Consul— Y,.  H.  W.  Muller. 

German  East  Africa. 

German  sphere,  East  Africa,  has  a  coast  line  of  about  620  miles  ;  estimated 
area,  384,000  square  miles.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  rights  over  the  narrow 
strip  of  coast  territory  were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890  for  a  payment  of 
4,000,000  marks.  The  coast  line  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umba  to 
Cape  Delgado,  or  (more  accurately)  to  10"  40'  tt.  lat.     The  German  Empire  is 
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represented  iu  the  Protectorate  by  au  Imperial  governor.  There  are  9 
communes,  each  with  an  administrator  and  a  council  of  from  3  to  5  members. 
The  members  are  appointed  b}'^  the  Governor  ;  they  may  be  German  or  not, 
but  one  must  represent  native  interests  ;  local  finance  and  other  matters  are 
submitted  to  these  councils.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at  10,000,000, 
consisting  mostly  of  tribes  of  mixed  Bantu  race.  Estimates  of  local  popula- 
tions for  1910  are  :  Tabora,  500,000  ;  Dar-es-Salaam,  195,500  ;  Ujiji,  175,000  ; 
Tanga,  77,101  ;  Bagamoyo,  77,500;  Kilwa,  100,791  ;  Lindi,  354,237  ;  Pangaui, 
66,757.  Arabs,  Indians,  Syrians,  and  Goanese  number  about  7,000.  The 
European  population  in  January,  1911,  numbered  4,227  (3,113  Germans). 
Justice  is  administered  in  the  Chief  Judicial  Court  and  in  District  and  Native 
Courts.  In  the  year  1910,  164  Europeans  and  16,084  natives  were  con- 
victed in  the  criminal  courts.  Of  the  natives,  34  were  sentenced  to  death. 
The  military  and  police  force  consists  of  about  320  Germans  and  4,540  natives. 
In  1909  there  were  31  Government  schools,  including  4  for  handicrafts,  with  14 
European  and  77  native  teachers  and  3,821  pupils.  Five  Protestant  and  three 
Catholic  missionary  societies  have  schools  with  over  50,000  pupils.  Near 
the  coast  forests  of  mangrove,  coco-palm,  baobab,  tamarind,  &c.  ;  in  the 
higher  regions  the  acacia,  cotton-tree,  sycamore,  banian,  and  other  trees. 
Government  forests,  260,827  hectares.  Near  the  coast  there  are  German  planta- 
tions of  coco-palms,  coffee  (on  the  higher  lands),  vanilla,  tobacco,  caoutchouc, 
cacao,  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  cardamom,  cinchona.  Fibre  plants  are  successfully 
cultivated.  There  are  several  Government  experimental  stations  for  tropical 
culture  and  cattle-rearing.  In  1911  there  were  1,489,178  head  of  cattle, 
2,793,437  sheep  and  goats.  Minerals  known  to  exist  within  the  Protec- 
torate are  coal,  iron,  lead,  copi)er,  mica,  and  salt ;  gold  ore  was  extracted 
to  the  extent  of  7,333  tons  ia  1911,  valued  at  943,645  marks  (46,400^.). 
Agates,  topaz,  moonstones,  tourmalin,  and  quartz  crystals  are  found,  and 
garnets  in  large  quantities.  The  production  of  salt  (36,530  cwts.  in  1911) 
was  the  largest  yet  recorded.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam,  Baga- 
moyo, Saadani,  Pangani,  Kilwa,  Lindi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanga,  but  feAv 
of  these  are  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels,  though  gradual  improvements 
are  being  introduced.  Wide,  well-kept  roads  (on  some  of  which  rest-houses 
and  stores  are  provided)  run  all  through  the  colony.  The  Usambara 
railway  from  Tanga  to  Muhesta  (218  miles)  is  open  for  traffic.  Costs  of 
service  in  the  year  1910  on  the  Usambara  railway  was  616,900  marks,  the 
receipts  from  all  lines,  2,436,600  marks.  The  Central  Railway  from  Dar-es- 
Salaam  to  Tabora  (528  miles)  was  completed  in  February,  1912.  Total  length 
of  line  (1913),  743  miles.  There  are  also  Government  coasting,  river,  and 
lake  steamers.  Dar-es-Salaam  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  coast 
towns,  Zanzibar,  many  inland  centres,  and,  at  Ujiji,  with  the  African  trans- 
continental line,  39  post  offices  and  29  telegraph  stations.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  vear  1912  were  put  at  19,320,000  marks  (including 
Imperial  contribution"  of  3,618,000  marks).  Imports,  1911,  45,891,642 
marks;  exports,  22,437,760  marks.  Chief  exports:  rubber,  5,764,000 
marks;  copra,  1,909,000  marks;  ivory,  703,000  marks;  coffee,  572,000 
marks;  vegetable  fibre  (sisal),  3,011,000  marks;  insect  wax,  449,000 
marks.  Chief  imports  :  cottons,  rice,  articles  for  consumption,  hardware  and 
iron.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Zanzibar  and  Germany.  In  1910,  933  vessels 
of  2,000,000  tons  entered  the  various  ports.  There  visited  the  ports  also 
3,820  dhows  of  87,420  tons. 

Gooernor. — Dr.  Schnee. 

British  Oonsul-Ge7ieraL—E.  A.  W.  Clarke,  1909  (residing  at  Zanzibar). 
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Kiau-Ghau. 

Kiau-Chau,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  ot  Shaii-tung,  was 
seized  by  Germany  in  November,  1897  ;  the  town,  harbour,  and  district  Avere 
by  treaty  transferred  to  Germany  on  a  99  years'  lease,  March  6,  1898  ;  and 
the  district  was  declared  a  Protectorate  of  the  German  Empire,  April  27,  1898. 
The  administration  is  entrusted  to  the  navy  department,  and  a  naval  ofl&cer 
is  governor.. 

Area,  about  200  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  bay  (about  200  square  miles). 
There  are  33  townships,  and  a  population  of  about  165,000  ;  white  population 
with  the  garrison,  1910,  3,896  (Germans,  3,806).  Surrounding  the  district 
and  bay  is  a  neutral  zone,  whose  outer  limit  is  30  miles  from  highwater  mark 
on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  its  area  being  about  2,500  square  miles,  and  popula- 
tion about  1,200,000.  There  are  numerous  German  Schools  for  Chinese, 
mostly  taught  by  missionaries.  At  Tsing-Tau  there  is  a  school  for  European 
children  with  140  and  a  higher-class  school  with  145  pupils.  For  the  year 
1912  the  sum  required  for  administrative  expenses  was  14,640,000  marks 
(Imperial  subvention,  8.298,000  marks).  The  garrison  (2,391  men)  consists 
of  German  marines,  with  a  small  force  of  Chinese  soldiers.  There  are  judicial 
officers  for  European  residents,  with  an  appeal  to  the  German  consular  court 
at  Shanghai ;  Chinese  residents  are  subject  to  this  jurisdiction  only  in  specified 
cases.  In  the  year  1909,  225  Europeans  and  119  natives  were  convicted  in  the 
criminal  courts. 

The  products  are  fruits,  beans,  ground-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.,  and  silk 
culture,  coal  mining,  briquette-making,  brewing,  soap-making  are  carried  on, 
and  there  is  a  prosperous  silk  factory.  Over  1,000  Chinese  are  employed  on 
the  floating  dock.  At  Kiau-Chau  in  1910  the  imports  amounted  to 
69,375,000  marks  and  the  exports  to  60,561,000  marks.  The  chief  imports 
were  raw  cotton,  cotton  goods,  and  cotton  yarn,  metals,  paper,  sugar,  and 
matches.  The  chief  exports  were  straw  braid,  silk,  ground  nut  and  bean  oil, 
and  Shantung  pongees.  In  1910,  555  vessels  of  832,245  tons  entered  at 
Kiau-Chau.  6,014  junks  entered,  and  5,550  cleared.  A  railway,  Tsing-Tau 
to  Poshan  —  272  miles. 

In    the    Pacific. 

1.  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  the  northern  section 
of  south-east  New  Guinea,  was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  In- 
cluding Long  Island,  Dampier  Island,  and  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  70,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  531,000  natives  ; 
white  population  (1910)  723  (Germans,  578).  There  is  a  chief  judicial  court 
in  Rabaul  and  district  courts  there  and  in  Friedrich  Wilhelmshafen.  In 
the  year  1910,  31  Europeans  and  325  natives  were  convicted  in  the  criminal 
courts.  Three  Protestant  and  two  Catholic  missionary  societies  are  at 
work  with  schools  in  the  territory  and  in  Bismarck  Archipelago,  attendance 
about  7,500.  The  development  of  the  Protectorate  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  but  the  administration  was  transferred 
to  the  Imperial  Government  on  April  1,  1899.  Areca  and  sago  palms, 
bamboos,  ebony,  and  other  woods  abound.  Cultivated  area  20,520  hectares, 
cliiefiy  under  coco-palms,  and  caoutchouc.  The  natives  barter  copra, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  trepang.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish  on  the 
islands.  Gold  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Bismarck  Mountains. 
Imports  of  the  whole  colony  except  Samoa  (1911)  8,014,831  marks  ; 
exports,  12,026,851  marks  (mostly  copra).  In  1910,  785  merchant 
vessels  of  695,200  tons  visited  the  port  of  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Land  and  the 
Bismarck  Arcliipelago.      The  chief  harbours  are  Friedrich  Wilhelmshafen, 
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Bei'linhafen  and  Konstantiuhafen.  The  seat  of  Governineut  i.s  Herbertsliuhe 
in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  (for  all 
the  lands  with  the  exception  of  the  Sanioan  Islands),  1911,  2,760,000  marks, 
including  1,208.000  marks  of  Imperial  subvention. 

2.  Bismarck  Archipelago. — In  November,  1884,  a  German  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of 
islands,  then  renamed  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  chief  islands  are  Neu 
Pommern  (formerly  New  Britain),  Neu  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu 
Lauenburg  (Duke  of  York  Islands),  and  Neu  Hanover,  Admiralty,  Anchorite, 
Commerson,  Hermit,  and  other  islands.  Native  population  (1906)  about 
188,000  ;  coloured  non-native  population  was  396  (mostly  Chinese).  White 
population  (1909)  474  (364  German).  Wesleyan  and  Catholic  missions  are 
at  work.  In  1908,  the  total  cultivated  area  was  13,464  hectares;  chief 
products,  copra,  cotton,  coffee,  and  rubber. 

3.  Solomon  Islands.  —  Germany  owns  part  of  this  group,  including  the 
islands  of  Bougainville  and  Buka,  but  Choiseul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga,  and 
various  smaller  islands  to  the  east  of  Bougainville  were  transferred  to  Great 
Britain  November  14,  1899.  Missionary  societies  are  at  work  ;  their  schools 
have  about  120  pupils.  Sandal  wood  and  tortoiseshell  are  the  chief 
commercial  products.  The  German  islands  are  placed  under  the  officials  of . 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  The  Caroline,  Pelew  [or  Palau),  and  Marianne  {or  Ladrone)  Islands 
— By  treaty  of  February  12,  1899,  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Guam 
(the  largest  of  the  Marianne  Islands),  ceded  to  the  United  State.s  in  1898, 
passed  on  October  1,  1899,  from  Spanish  to  German  possession  for  payment  of 
840,000Z.  For  administrative  purposes  the  islands  are  divided  into  two 
groups  :  the  Eastern  Carolines,  with  Ponape  as  the  seat  of  Government ; 
the  Western  Carolines,  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  the  Marianne  Islands, 
with  Yap  as  administrative  centre.  They  all  form  part  of  the  German  New 
Guinea  Protectorate.  White  population  (1910):  320  (Germans  194). 
The  native  population  (1911)  was  55,000.  Imports  into  East  and  West 
Carolines  and  the  Pelew  and  Marianne  Islands  (1910),  1,057,616  marks; 
exports,  1,664,553  marks  (mostly  copra). 

The  Carolines  consist  of  about  500  coral  islets,  Ponape  having  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  Yap  7,155,  and  Kusai  400.  The  population  is  mainly  of 
Malay  origin,  with  some  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  chief  export  is  copra. 
The  Pelew  (Palau)  Islands,  to  the  west  of  the  Carolines,  have  (1904)3,101 
inhabitants  ;  they  are  about  26  in  number,  mostly  coral,  many  of  them 
uninhabited  ;  the  largest  is  Babelthuap,  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  German  Marianne  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Pelew,  have 
(1904),  2,646  inhabitants;  their  northern  group  is  actively  volcanic  and 
uninhabited. 

5.  Marshall  Islands. — The  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or 
rows  of  lagoon  islands  (several  uninhabited),  known  respectively  as  Ratack 
(with  thirteen  islands)  and  Ralick  (with  eleven  islands),  have  belonged  to 
Germany  since  1885.  European  population  in  1910, 179  (91  German).  Other 
population,  estimated,  15,000.  The  administration  was  taken  over  from  the 
Jaluit  Company  by  the  German  Colonial  authorities  on  April  1,  1906.  Since 
then  the  Marshall  Islands  have  formed  a  district  (Bezirk)  under  the  New- 
Guinea  government.  The  chief  island  and  seat  of  the  German  Imperial 
Commissioner  is  Jaluit  ;  most  populous  island  Majeru,  2,600  inhabitants. 
Protestant  (American)  and  Catholic  missions  are  at  work.  There  are  planta- 
tions of  coco-palm  (1,275    hectares).      Imports  in  1910,   1,296,958  marks  ; 
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exports,  9,377,831  marks.  The  chief  export  is  phosphate  (8,561,000  marks  in 
1910). 

6.  Samoan  Islands. — Among  German  dependencies  are  included  Savaii 
and  Upolu,  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands.  By  the  Anglo- 
German  Agreement  of  November  14,  1899,  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  January,  1900,  Great  Britain  renounced  all  rights  over  the  islands  in 
favour  ol  Germany  as  regards  Savaii  and  Upolu,  and  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  Tutuila  and  other  islands.  Under  the  German 
Imperial  Governor  there  is  a  native  High  Chief  with  a  native  council,  the 
several  districts  being  administered  by  chiefs.  Justice  is  administered  by 
native  as  well  as  European  judges  and  magistrates. 

Savaii  has  an  area  of  about  660  square  miles,  Upolu  340  square  miles. 
Both  islands  are  mountainous,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Several  adjacent 
islets,  exceedingly  fertile  and  populous,  are  included  in  the  German  de- 
pendency. The  port  of  Apia  is  in  Upolu.  There  is  a  Government  Council 
containiug  8  unofficial  members  (3  of  whom  are  British)  chosen  by  the 
Governor  from  among  the  settlers.  In  Apia  there  is  a  central  and 
also  a  district  Court.  27  Europeans  and  452  natives  Avere  convicted 
in  these  Courts  (1910).  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  Polynesians, 
nominally  Christian  (Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Mormon),  but  native  super- 
stitions are  prevalent.  Population  1910,  34,480,  distributed  as  follows: — 
Upolu,  Manono  and  Apolima,  20,662;  Savaii,  12,816.  There  were  in  1911 
490  white  inhabitants  (284  German,  106  British)  ;  also  1,354  Chinese  and 
1,003  non-native  inhabitants  of  mixed  race.  There  is  a  German  Government 
school  with  201  pupils,  and  mission  schools  with  over  8,000  pupils.  There 
are  60  miles  of  good  roads.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911  Avere 
estimated  at  950,000  marks.  Trade  is- in  the  hands  of  German,  British  and 
American  firms.  Except  in  the  '  Plantation  District '  Europeans  may 
not  lease  land  from  natives,  and  cannot  buy  land  from  natives  excej)t  formerly 
leased.  The  Governor's  consent  is  required  for  sale  or  lease  of  land  in  the 
'  Plantation  District,'  about  7  sq.  miles,  and  the  purchase  or  lease  of  other 
lands  must  be  with  the  Government.  Natives  cannot  contract  debts  with 
Europeans.  The  staple  product  is  copra.  Rubber  trees  are  being  planted. 
Imports  (1911)  :  4,066,238  marks  ;  exports,  4,389,983  marks.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  haberdashery,  kerosene,  provisions,  &c.,  mainly  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  cocoa  beans.  In  1911, 
68  vessels  of  115,103  tons  (exclusive  of  coasters  and  ships  of  war)  entered  at 
the  port  of  Apia  (of  these  62  with  a  tonnage  of  112,516  were  British),  and 
67  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  114,085  cleared  (62  of  these  with  a  tonnage  of 
112,516  were  British).  Regular  steam  communication  with  New  Zealand. 
Wireless  stations  have  been  erected  at  Apia,  in  Samoa,  and  Nauru  (or 
Pleasant  Island,  one  of  the  Marshall  Islands),  respectively. .  Two  other 
stations  are  planned — at  Rabaul  in  New  Guinea,  and  on  Yap,  one  of  the 
Caroline  Islands. 

The  currency  is  in  marks  but  English  and  American  gold  and  silver 
coin  are  legal  tender  :  1^.  =  20 "42  marks  ;  5  U.S.  dollars  =  20*95  marks. 

British  Acting  Vice-consul  at  Apia. — T.  Trood. 

Books  of  Reference  on  German  Dependencies. 

1.  German  Dependencies  Generally. 
Budgetof  the  German  Protectorates.    Annual.    Berlin. 

Die  deutschen  Schutzgebiete  hrg.  vom  Reichskolonialamt.     Annual.     Berlin. 
Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  Organ  der  Deutschen  Kolouialgesellschaft.    (Berlin  fort- 
nightly). 

Deutscher  Kolonial-Kalender.    Berlin.    Annual. 
Deutsches  Kolonialblatt.    Berlin. 
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Die  deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung.     Annual.    Ed.  by  Riebow,   Zimmermann,  &c. 
Berlin,  since  1893. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich,     Berlin.    Annual. 
Charpentier :  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  deutschen  Kolonialpolitik.    Berlin,  1880. 
211.  V.  Koschitzky  :  Deutsche  Colonialgeschichte,  Berlin,  1888. 
R.  Fitzner:  Kolonialhandbuch.     Berlin. 
Garei8(T>.  K.),  Deutsches  Kolonialrecht.    Giessen,  1902. 
Hessler(K.),  Die  Deutschen  Kolonien.     Leipzig,  1900. 
Meyer  (H.),  Das  deutsche  Kolonialreich,  Leipzig. 
Johnston  (Sir  H.),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 
Keltie  (J.  S.),  The  Partition  of  Africa.     2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Beitragezur  Kolonialpolitik  und  Kolonialwirthschaft.Herausgegebeuvonde]'  deutschen 
Kolonialgesellschaft,  since  1899.    Berlin. 

Langhang(F.),  Deutschlands  Kolonial  Atlas.    Gotha,  1895  foil. 

Mitteilungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten  (naeh  amtlichen  Quellen).  Berlin, 
1889^.  [Von  Bd.  4  (1891)  ab :  "  Wissenschaftliche  Beihefte  zum  amtlichen  deutschen 
Kolonialblatt."]    Annual. 

Sadebeck  (B,.),  Die  Kulturgewachse  der  deutschen  Kolonien  und  ihre  Erzougnisse  8°. 
Jena.  1899. 

Von  der  Heydt,  Kolonial  Handbuch,  issued  by  T.  Meusch  and  T.  Hellmann,  Berlin. 
Annual. 

2.  Kamerun  and  Togoland. 
Dominik  (H.),  Kamerun  :  Sechs  Kriegs-und  Friedensjahre  in  deutschen  Tropen.  Berlin, 
1901. 

Hutter  (F.).  Wanderungen  und  Forschungen  im  Nord-Hinterland  von  Kamerun. 
Braunschweig,  1902. 

Zintgraf0ngen),  Nord-Kamerun.     Berlin,  1895 
Von  Puttkatner  (I.),  Gouverneursjahrc,  Berlin,  1912. 

3.  South'West  Africa. 

AngraPequefia.  Copyof  Despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  H.M.'s  High  Commission 
in  S.  Africa  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  German  Protectorate  at  Angra  Pequefia  and 
along  the  Coast.    London,  1884. 

Baum  (H.),  Kolonial  wirtschaftliches  Komitee.  Kunene-Sambesi  Expedition.  Berlin, 
1903. 

Biiloro  (¥.  J.  von),  DeutschSiidwest- Africa:  Drei  Jahreim  Lande  Hendrik  Witboois 
2nd  ed.     Berlin,  1899. 

Francois  (H.  von),  Nama  und  Damara.    Deutsch-Siid-west-Afrika.    Magdeburg,  1895. 

Me  (I.).  Die  Herrero.     Gutersloh,  1906. 

Leiner(F.),  Bergtouren  und  Steppenfahrten  im  Hereroland.     Berlin,  1U04. 

Schwdbe  (Lieut.),  Mit  Schwert  und  Pflug  in  Deutsch  Siidwest-Afrika.     Berlin,  1899. 

4.  East  Africa. 
Baumann  (Oscar),  In  Deutsch  Ostafrika  wtihrend  des  Aufstandes     Vienna,  1890. 
Usambara  und  seine  Nachbargebiete.    Berlin,  1891. 

SoJfman  (P.),  The  Victoria  Nyanza.    [Eng.  Trans.]    London,  1900. 

Leue  (A.),  Dar-es-Salaam.     Berlin,  1903. 

Met/er  (H.),  Der  Kilimandjaro.     Berlin  1900. 

Peters  (Dr.  Karl),  Das  deutsch-ostafrikanische  Schutzgebiet,     Miincheu  und  Leipzig, 

895. 
Bctc;iard(P.),  Deutsch-Ostafrika.    Leipzig,  1892. 

5.  Kiau-Chau. 
Behme  (F.)  and  Erieger   (M.),  Guide  to  Tsingtau  and   its    Surroundings.     2nd    ed. 
Wessel    1906. 

FranziusiG.),  Kiautschou,  Devitschlands  Erwerbung  in  Ostasien.  3rd  ed.    Berlin,  1898. 

Hesse-Wartegg  (E.  von),  Schantung  und  Deutsch-China.    Leipzig,  1898. 

Hirth  (F.),  Schantung  und  Kiau-tscliou .    Mtinchen,  1898. 

Richthofen  (F.  von),  Schantung  und  seine  Bingangspforte  Kiautschou.     Berlin,  1898. 

6.  Pacific. 
Boyd  (Mary  S.),  Our  Stolen  Summer.    [Samoa,  &c.]    London,  1900. 
Christian  (F.  W.),  The  Caroline  Islands.    London,  1899. 
Churchill  (LI.  P.),  Samoa  'Uma.    London,  1902. 
Churchward  (W.  B.),  My  Consulate  in  Samoa.     London,  1887. 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Samoa.    London,  1899 
Ehlers  (0.  E.),  Samoa  die  Perle  der  Sudsee  a  jour  gefasst.    Berlin,  1900. 
Finscfc  (Otto),  Karolinen  und  Marianen.    Hamburg,  1900. 

Hesse-Wartegg  (E.  von),  Samoa,  Bismarckarchipel  und  Neu  Guinea.    Leipzig,  1902. 
Ihanez  y  Garcia  (L.  de),  Historia  de  las  Islas  Marianas,  &c.    Granada,  1886. 
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Kramer  (A.),  Die  Samoa  Inseln.    Stuttgart,  1902. 

Krieger(M.),  and  others,  Neu-Guinea.     Berlin,  1899. 

Kurze  (G.),  Samoa,  Das  Land,  die  Leute  und  die  Mission.    Berlin,  1899. 

Naclirichten  tiber  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  und  den  Bismarck- Archipel.  Herausgegeben 
von  dor  Neu-Guinea  Kompagnie.     Berlin. 

Pfeil  (J.  Graf),  Studien  und  Beobachtungen  aus  der  Siidsee.    Brunswick,  1S99. 

Reinecke  (F.),  Samoa.     Berlin,  1901. 

Schnee  (H.),  Bilder  aus  der  Siidsee  (Bismarck  Arcliipelago).    Berlin,  1904. 

Stair  (J.  B.),  Old  Samoa.     London,  1897. 

Stephan  (E.)  and  Orabnev  (F.),  Die  Kiiste  von  Umuddu  bis  Kap  St.  George.     [Neu 
Mecklenburg.]     Berlin,  1907. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.),  A  Footnote  to  History.  London,  1892. — Vailima  Letters.  London,  1895, 

Turner  (G.),  Samoa  a  Hundred  Tears  Ago  and  Long  Before.    London,  1884. 

Wegener  (G.).  Deutschland  in  der  Siidsee.    Bielefeld,  1903. 


STATES  OF    GERMANY. 


Statistics  of  area,  population,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  emigration, 
primary  schools,  universities,  and  railways  are  given  collectively  for  all  the 
German  States  under  the  head  of  German  Empire. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Reichsland  Elsass-Lothringen.) 

Constitutioil. — The  fundamental  laAvs  under  which  the  Reichsland,  or 
Imperial  Land,  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  June  9,  1871, 
June  20,  1872,  June  25,  1873,  July  4,  1879,  and  May  31,  1911. 
By  the  law  of  June  9,  1871,  it  is  enacted,  'The  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries  of  February  26, 
1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  May  10,  1871, 
shall  be  for  ever  united  with  the  German  Empire.'  The  Constitution  of 
the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on  January  1,  1874. 
By  the  law  of  May  31,  1911,  a  Constitution  Avas  granted  to  Alsace-Lorraine, 
by  which  it  received  3  votes  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  Emperor  exercises 
sovereign  powers  in  the  country,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  a 
Governor  {StaUhaUer),  appointed  and  recalled  by  the  Emperor,  who  lives  at 
Strassburg.  Local  laws  are  made  by  the  Emperor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Diet,  which  consists  of  two  Chambers.  The  First  Chamber  is  made  up  of  five 
representatives  of  the  religious  communities  (2  Catholic,  2  Protestants, 
1  Jew),  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Colmar  ;  a  representative  of 
the  University  of  Strassburg,  four  representatives  of  the  larger  cities — 
Strassburg,  Metz,  Colmar  and  Miilhausen,  a  representative  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  each  of  these  towns,  six  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Councils  ;  two  representatives  elected  by  tJie  Chamber  of  Craftsmen  of 
Strassburg,  and  a  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor — this 
number  not  to  be  greater  than  the  rest  of  the  members,  and  at  present 
amounts  to  18,  all  of  whom  hold  oiSce  for  5  years.  The  Second  Chamber, 
consisting  of  60  members,  is  elected  on  general  direct  sufi'rage,  by  secret 
ballot,  for  a  period,  of  5  years. 

StaUhaUer. — Count  v.  Wedel,  appointed  October  18,  1907. 

Area  and  Population. — The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,522  square 
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kilometers  or  5,605  English  square  miles, 
into  three  Bezi/ke,  or  districts. 


It  is  administratively  divided 


Area,  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 

Districts 

1910                    1905 

sq.  mile. 
1910 

Oberelsass 

Unterelsass 

Lothringen 

1,354 
1,848 
2,403 

517,865 
700,938 
655,211 

512,079 
686,695 
615,790 

308-6 
379-2 
272-6 

Total  . 

5,605 

1,874,014          1,814,564 

334-3 

In  1910  the  population  speaking  German  numbered  1,634,260,  French 
204,262.  The  number  of  foreign  subjects  was  76,386.  The  garrison  (1910) 
consisted  of  82,276  men.  In  1910,  53-2  per  cent,  resided  in  towns  of  2,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  46-8  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  Chief  towns, 
Strassburg  (178,891  inhabitants  in  1910),  the  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ; 
Mlilhausen  (95,041),  in  Oberelsass;  and  Metz  (68,598),  in  Lothringen. 
Marriao-es,  1911,  13,071  ;  births,  46,930  ;  deaths,  34,081  ;  surplus  of  births, 
12  849.  Of  the  births,  1,265  (2-70  per  cent.)  were  still-born,  and  3,181 
(6  -8  per  cent. )  were  illegitimate. 

Eeligion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Crime.— In  i9io,  there  were 

1,428,343  Catholics,  408,274  Protestants,  3,868  other  Christians,  30,483  Jews. 

There  is  a  university  (at  Strassburg,  see  German  Empire),  and  in  1910 
18  Gymnasia,  3  Progymnasia,  6  higher  Kealschulen,  11  Realschulen  (4  united 
with  gymnasia),  1  agricultural  school,  1  technical  school,  7  seminaries,  5 
preparatory  schools  for  teachers,  68  higher  girls' schools,  2,852  elementary 
schools,  73  private  elementary  schools,  491  infant  schools,  49  intermediate 
schools,  5  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  the  blind,  2  for  idiots. 

There  is  an  Oberlandesgericht  (Supreme  Court)  at  Colmar,  and  six 
Landgerichte.     In  1909,  13,421  persons  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance. — Budget  estimate  for  year  ending  March  31,  1912,  3,681,529/., 
expenditure  *  ordinary,  3,484,498/.  ;  extraordinary,  197,031Z.,  total, 
3  681  529Z.  More  than  half  the  revenue  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes, 
one  of  the  largest  branches  of  expenditure,  is  for  public  instruction.  Debt  of 
3  per  cent,  rentes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  1,265,022  marks, 
equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of  42,167,000  marks. 

Production  and  Industry.— Area  under  principal  crops  and  yield  in 
1911  (1  hectare  =  2-47  acres  ;  1  metric  ton  =  2,204  lbs.)  :— 


Crops 


Hectares       Metric  Tons 


Wheat 
Rye  . 
Barley 


137,423 
53,502 
48,635 


208,399 
82,992 
93,886 


Crops 


Hectares       Metric  Tons 


Potatoes 
Oats  . 
Hay. 


93,154 
116,407 
189,805 


670,390 
175,855 
803,681 


wine 


Vineyards,    1911,    28,440    hectares,    yield,    164,839   gallons    of 
tobacco,  1910,  1,482-46  hectares,  yield,  3,S20  tons  of  dried  tobacco  ;  hops, 
1911,  3,'947  hectares,  yield,  3,190  metric  tons. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  most  important  in  Germany  ;  woollens 
are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.     Mineral  products,  1911,   17,754,571  metric 
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tons  of  iron  ore  valued  at  2,466,100Z.  ;  pigiron,  2,908,229  tons  (6,810,650^.); 
cast  iron  products,  79,969  tons  (685,100/.)  ;  sulphuric  acid,  32,726  tons 
(51,500/.);  coal,  3,033,436  tons  (1,636,500/.);  salt,  60,790  tons  (80,700/.), 
besides  gypsum  and  limestone. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Das  Reichsland  Elsass-Lothringen,  Laudes-und  Ortsbeschreibiing.  Herausgegeben  voin 
Statistischen  Bureau  des  Ministeriums  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen.    Strassburg,  1898-1903. 

Naclirichten  des  Statistischen  Landesamts  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen.  1.  Jahrgang,  1908. 
New  Series,  1910. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen.    Strassburg.      l.—C.  Jahrgang. 

Statistische  Mitteilungen  iiber  Elsass-Lothringen,  Heft  I. — XXXIL  Strassburg, 
1873,  &c. 

Jacob  (K.),  Die  Erwerbung  des  Elsass  durch  Prankreich  im  westfalischen  Frieden,  1902 

Witte(H..),  Zur  Geschichte  des  Deutsch turn sira  BLsass  und  im  Vogesengebiet.  Strass- 
burg, 1897. 


ANHALT. 

(Herzogthum  Anhalt.  ) 

The  reigning  Duke  is  Friedrich,  born  August  19,  1856,  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Friedrich  of  Anhalt  and  of  Princess  Antoinette  of  Saxe-A.ltenburg. 
Succeeded  at  the  death  of  his  father,  January  24,  1904  ;  married,  July 
2,  1889,  to  Princess  Marie  of  Baden. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Duke. — I.  'Princess  Elisabeth,  born  September  7,  1857; 
married,  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  II.  Prince  Eduard, 
bora  April  IS,  1861  ;  married,  February  (3,  1895,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Saxo-Altenburg  ; 
offspring.  Princess  Marie,  born  June  10,  1898  ;  Prince  Joachim  Ernst,  born  January  11, 
1901;  Prince  Eugen,  born  April  17,  1903  III.  Prince  Aribert,  born  June  18,  1864; 
married,  July  6,  1891,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Scbleswig-Holstein  ;  the  marriage  was  dis- 
solved December  13,  1900.  IV.  Frincess  Alexandra,  born  April  4,  1868;  married,  January 
25,  1897,  to  the  Prince  Sizzo  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 

The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the  ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource 
of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  'the  select  entail,' yielding  about  600,000 
marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without  the  approbation  of  the  Diet. 
To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  private  estates  in  the  State  and 
in  Prussia  embracinsr  an  area  of  nearly  250  square  miles. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Diet  of  36  members,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke,  eight  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts,  the  representatives  being  chosen  for 
6  years  by  indirect  vote.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 

Population,  1910,  331,128.  The  capital,  Dessau,  56,605  in- 
habitants; Bernburg,  33,724.;  Cothen,  23,416;  Zerbst,  19,210;  Rosslau, 
11,354.  Population  mostly  Protestant  (1910),  12,755  Catholics,  1,383 
Jews. 

Estimate  income  and  expenditure,  1912-13,  1,613,791/.  Public  debt, 
June  30,  1911,  276,473/.  ;  State  property,' June,  1911,  1,332,344/. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  W.  E.  Goschen,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.  M.G. 

Consul- General. — H.  Boyle. 
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BADEN. 

(Grossherzogtum  Baden.) 

Reigning'  Grand-duke- — Friedrich  II. ,  bom  July   9,    1857,  son  of 

the  Grand-duke  Friedrich  I.  and  of  the  Grand-duchess  Luise,  Princess  of 
Prussia  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  September  28, 
1907;  married,  September  20,  1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke 
of  Luxemburg,  Duke  of  Nassau. 

Sister  of  the  Grand- duke. 

Victoria,  born  August  7,  1862  ;  married,  September  20,  1881,  to  Crown 
Prince  Gustaf,  now  King  Gustaf  V.  of  Sweden. 

Till  1771,  Baden  was  a  Margraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines  ; 
it  was  then  united,  and  subsequently  received  various  additions,  and  its 
ruler  took  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  79,499Z.  (exclusive  of  the  appanages 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Grand-duke's  family). 

Constitution. — The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power 
in  the  Grand-duke,  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  him  with  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  (Landtag),  composed  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper 
Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  age  ;  the 
heads  of  the  mediatised  families  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  ;  the 
prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  elected  for  4  j^ears  are  eight  members  by 
the  territorial  nobility  ;  one  representative  for  each  of  the  two  Universities 
and  one  for  the  Technical  High  School ;  three  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
two  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  Chambers  of  Trades  ; 
two  Oberbiirgermeister  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  municipal  law,  and  one 
Btirgermeister  of  one  of  the  other  towns  (of  more  than  3,000  inhabitants) ;  one 
member  of  one  of  the  District  Councils  ;  and  (at  the  most)  eight  members 
appointed  for  4  years  by  the  Grand-duke,  two  being  high  legal  functionaries 
appointed  during  their  term  of  office.  The  Second  Chamber  is  composed 
of  73  representatives,  24  of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  49  by  rural 
districts  for  4  years.  Every  citizen  25  years  of  age,  not  convicted  of  crime, 
nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote.  Citizens  30  years  of  age  are  eligible. 
The  Chambers  must  be  called  together  at  least  once  every  two  years. 
Members  of  the  First  Chamber  whose  seats  are  not  hereditary,  are  paid 
1,500  marks  (75Z.),  of  the  Second  Chamber  3,000  marks  (150Z.),  if  living  at 
Karlsruhe  1,000  and  2,000  marks  (50i?.  or  lOOZ.)  for  the  session,  with  de- 
duction of  15  marks  for  each  day's  absence  ;  they  travel  free  of  charge  on  the 
Baden  State  Railways  during  session. 

Last  election,  October,  1909  :  26  Centre  Party,  17  National  Liberals,  20 
Socialists,  2  Conservatives,  7  Democrats,  1  Peasants'  League. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House,  Justice  and  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance, 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Instruction. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  there  are  53  *  Amtsbezirke,'  superin- 
tended by  four  general  commissioners  (Landes-Kommissare).  For  local 
government  there  are  11  circles  (Kreise),  and  1,595  communes  (Gemeinden), 
120  communal  cities,  and  1,475  parishes. 
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Area  and  Population  :- 


District 


Konstanz 
Freibuig 
Karlsruhe 
Mannheim 

Total 


Area: 
Square  miles 


Population 


1910 


1905 


1,610 

1,830 

993 

1,386 


5,819 


325,924 
564,580 
610,784 
641,545 


311,318 
543,305 
567,397 
588,708 


2,142,833      i  2,010,728 


Pop.  per 
square  mile  1910 


202-4 
308-5 
615-1 
462-9 


368-2 


Including  a  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  area  is  5,889  square  miles. 
Principal  towns,  1910  : — 


Lahr  15,191 

Lorrach  14,756 
Weinheim  14,170 
Durlach  13,896 
Villingen    10,924 


Mannhe'im     .    193,902         Konstanz      .      27,591 

Karlsruhe      .    134,313         Baden  .      22,066 

Freiburg        .      83,324         Offenburg     ,      16,848 

Pforzheim     .      69,082         Bruchsal       .      15,391 

Heidelberg    .      56,016         Rastatt         .      15,196 
Marriages,  1911,  15,339;  births,  61,845  ;  deaths,  38,014;  excess  of  births, 
23,831.     Included  in  the  births  were  1,598,  or  2-58  per  cent.,  still-born,  and 
4,998,  or  8*08  per  cent.,  illegitimate  children. 

Religion  and  Instruction.— In  1911  there  were  1,278,836  Catholics, 
826,364  Protestants,  5,408  other  Christian  sects,  25,896  Jews,  and  6,329 
others. 

The  Grand  duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
is  governed  by  a  synod,  and  whose  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board 
(Oberkirchenrat).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  Archbishop  (at 
Freiburg),  whose  4  suffragans  are  outside  the  Grand  Duchy.  State  con- 
tributions to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  1912,  25,392^.  (besides  5,120Z. 
dotation  of  the  archbishopric)  ;  to  the  Protestant  Church  23,611Z.  To  a 
certain  number  of  '  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  the  State  contributes  yearly 
2,11SI.     The  Jews  have  15  rabbinates,  and  receive  (1912)  1,122Z. 

Instruction  is  general  and  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  communes  and  by  the  State,  and  administered  by  local 
authorities  under  the  inspection  of  Government.    Public  schools  in  Baden  : — 


Number 


Universities  (summer  session  1912) 

Technical  Academy  (winter  session  1911-12) 

Academy  of  Arts  (1911-12)     .... 

Handels-Hochschule  (winter  session,  1911-12) 

Gymnasia  (1910-11) 

Realgymnasia,  Realprogymiiasia,  Oberrealschu 
len,  Realscbulen,  and  hohere  Blirgerschulen 
(1910-11)      

Higher  Schools  forrGirls  (1910-11) 

Elementary  Schools  (1908-09) 

Normal  Schools  (1910-11)      .... 

Technical,  Agricultural,  and  other  special  schools 
(1910-11)      


2 
1 
1 
1 
17 


49 

10 

1,717 

12 

259 


Teaching 
Staff 


333- 
92 
16 
34 

404 


953 

312 

7,050 

152 

1,042 


Students  & 
Pupils 


6,227 

1,375 

119 

544 

5,159 


13,248 

5,513 

365,546 

2,263 

32,316 


Besides  a  great  number  of  private  middle  schools,  elementary  scliools,  and  special 
schools. 

In  1910,  16,531  persons  weie  convicted. 
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Finance. 

for  1912  :— 


-The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.     Estimates 


Revenue 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes    . 
Domains  (Crown  land)  and  salt 

works      .... 
Justice  and  Police 
Railways  (net)    . 
Ministry    of    the    Grand-ducal 

House,  of  Justice  and  Foreign 

Affairs 

Ministry       of       Ecclesiastical 

Affairs  and  Instruction 
Ministry  of  Interior  . 
,,  ,,  Finance  . 

Chamber  of  Accounts 


Marks 
35,887,150 
20,701,150 

13,281,980 

9,219,170 

29,860,590 


1,375,885 

4,918,400 

9,242,245 

8,812,110 

260 


Total  revenue 


134,198,940 
(6,70fl,947Z.) 


Expenditure  Marks 

General  debt  \    Interest    and  „„  w^/,  (..(. 

Railway  debt  J     amortisation  *5s,/ud,u4j 
Estimate  of  building  exjienses 

for  railways      ....  35,000,000 

Civil  list  and  appanages    .        .  1,811,983 

Ministry  of  State       .        .        .  689,151 

,,  ,,  the  Grand-ducal 

House,  of  Justice  and  Foreign 

Affairs 12,029,510 

Ministry     of      Ecclesiastical 

Affairs,  and  Instruction         .  19,925  543 

Ministry  of  Interior  .        .        .  29,551,890 

,,          ,,  Finance  .         .        .  1,127,990 

Cli  amber  of  Accounts       .        .  131,000 

Charges  of  collection  of  revenue  21,413,490 

Pensions 9,754,750 

Contributions    to    German 

Empire 7,011,316 

Total  expenditure     .        .  172,352,732 
(8,617,037/.) 


Direct  taxes  are  on  property  and  income  ;  indirect  taxes  chiefly  on  wine, 
beer,  and  meat,  registry,  duties  on  succession,  on  change  of  possession. 
There  was  only  a  railway  debt  of  27,143,225/.  in  1912. 

Production  and  Industry.— Of  the  area  55-6  per  cent,  is  under  cul- 
tivation, 39 "2  per  cent,  forests,  5 '2  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads, 
water,  &c.).  Arable  land  1,389,820  acres,  vineyards  39,192,  chestnut  plan- 
tations 1,284,  meadows  526,110,  pastures  103,938,  and  forests  1,460,709  acres 
(of  which  251,150  belong  to  the  State,  651,586  to  the  communes,  50,363  to 
other  bodies,  and  507,610  to  jirivate  persons). 

Area  in  acres  and  yield  in  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.)  in  1911  : — 


Crops 

Area 

Yield 

Crops 

Area 

Yield 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Wheat      . 

108,430 

80,550 

Spelt     . 

97,020 

74,080 

Rye 

119,450 

78,530 

Potatoes 

217,530 

671,760 

Summer  barley. 

133,630 

102,030     , 

Hay       . 

836,100 

1,292,690 

Oats 

188,360 

128,820 

Tobacco 

19,320 

10,310 

Hops     . 

2,570 

360 

Vines  38,530  acres,  yield  8,028,020  gallons  of  wine;  beetroot,  turnips, 
hemp,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  Mineral  produce  almost  solely  salt  and 
building-stone. 

Principal  manufactures :  Tiles,  jewellery,  machinery,  clocks,  musical 
instruments,  chemicals,  silk  ribbons,  cotton  tissues,  felt  and  straw  hats, 
paper  and  cardboard,  leather,  wood- work,  brushes,  and  cigars. 

In  1911  there  were  852  strikes  and  lock-outs,  affecting  31,353  working 
men  ;  the  highest  number  of  strikers  at  the  same  time,  13,511  ;  9  strikes 
were  completely,  and  19  partially,  successful. 

Communications- — Mannheim  is  at  the  head  of  regular  Rhine  naviga- 
tion ;    1911,  arrival  4,335,734  tons,    departure  632,223    tons.      The   capital 
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invested  by  tlie  State  in  railways  is  42,700,000?.  At  the  end  of  1911  there 
were  1,276  miles  of  railway  (normal  gauge  lines)  in  operation  with  466 
stations. 

British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Carlsruhe. — Lord  Acton,  M.V.O. 

Consul. — Dr.  Paul  Ladenburg  (Mannheim). 

References  concerning  Baden. 

Beitraege  zur  Statistik.  Statistische  Mitteilungen.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch.  Hof- 
und  Staatshandbuch.  Wochenblatt  des  landwirtschaftlichen  Vereins.  Jahresberichte 
der  Handelskammern. 

Das  Grossh(>ri50gthum  Baden  in  geographisclier,  &c.  Hinsicht  dargestellt.  2  pts.  8. 
Karlsruhe.     1885. 

Baedeker's  The  Rhine.     16th  ed.     Leipzig,  1906. 

Neumann  (L.),  Der  Schwarzwald.  In  '  Land  und  Leute '  Series.  Vol.  XIIL  Bielefeld 
and  Leipzig,  1902. 


BAVARIA. 

(KONIGREICH    BaYERN.) 

Reiffninff    King. — Otto   Wilhelm    Luitpold,    born    April    27,    1848: 
succeeded   his   brother,  LudwiglL,  on  June  13,  1886. 
Regent. — Prince  Ludwig.        (See  below). 

Cousins  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Ludwig,  born  Januarj'  7,  1845;  became  Regent  in  succession  to  his  father 
Prince  Luitpold,  who  died  Dec.  12,  1912  ;  married,  February  20,  1868,  to  Archduchess, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria-Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena,  born  July  2,  1849,  of  which 
marriage  there  arc  nine  cliildren :— 1.  Prince  Rupprecht,  born  JM ay  18,  1869;  married 
July  10,  1900,  to  Marie  Gabriele,  daughter  of  Duke  Karl  in  Bavaria ;  offspring :  Prince 
Luitpold,  born  May  8,  1901,  Prince  Albrecht,  born  May  3,  1905  ;  2.  Princess  Adelgunda, 
born  October  17,  1870.  3.  Princess  Marie,  born  July  6,  1872;  married  May  81,  1897, 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon.  4.  Prince  Karl,  born  April  1,  1874.  5.  Prince  Franz, 
born  October  10,  1875  ;  married,  July  8,  1912,  to  Princess  Isabella  von  Croy,  daughter  of 
Duke  Karl  von  Croy.  6.  Princess  Hildegard,  born  March  5,  1S81.  7.  Princess  Wiltrud, 
born  November  10,  1884.  8.  Princess  Helmtrud,  born  March  22,  1886.  9.  Princess 
Gundelinde,  born  August  26,  1891. 

II.  Prince  Leopold,  born  February  9,  1846;  brother  of  the  Prince  Regent;  married 
April  20,  1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria-Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor-King  Franz  Joseph  I.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  :— 1.  Princess  Elizabeth, 
born  January  8,  1874 ;  married  December  2,  1893,  to  Count  von  Seefried.  2.  Princess 
Auguste,  born  April  28,  1875  ;  married  November  15,  1893,  to  Archduke  Joseph  Augustus 
of  Austria.  3.  Prince  George,  born  April  2,  1880 ;  married  February  10,  1912,  to  Arch- 
duchess Isabella  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Frederick  of  Austria.  4.  Prince  Konrad, 
born  November  22,  1883. 

III.  Theresa,  born  November  12,  1850;  sister  of  the  Prince  Regent;  abbess  of  the 
chapter  royal  of  St.  Anne  at  Munich. 

A  nephew  of  the  Regent  is  Prince  Heinrich,  born  June  24,  1884,  son  of  Prince 
Arnulf,  who  died  November  12,  1907. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Counts  of 
Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and 
Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  are 
fixed  at  present  at  5,402,475  marks. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power  ;  but  his  ministers 
are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are  exercised 
jointly  by  the  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  an  Upper  and 
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a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House — Chamber  of  '  Reichsrate, '  or  councillors 
of  the  realm — consists  at  present  of  18  royal  princes,  2  crown  dif^nitaries,  the 
2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  17  mediatized  houses,  and  32  other  hereditary 
'  Reichsrate '  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  president  of  the  Protestant 
Oberconsistorium,  and  18  life-members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The 
number  of  life-members  so  appointed  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
hereditary  councillors.  According  to  the  law  of  April  6,  1906,  the  election 
of  deputies  is  direct  and  secret.  Entitled  to  vote  is  every  citizen  who  has 
completed  his  25th  year,  has  been  a  citizen,  and  has  for  at  least  a  year 
paid  a  direct  tax.  Eligible  as  a  deputy  is  every  citizen  entitled  to  vote  unless 
there  are  definite  grounds  for  his  exclusion.  The  number  of  deputies  is 
fixed  at  163,  calculated  at  the  average  rate  of  1  for  every  38,000  inhabitants. 
Deputies  are  elected  for  6  years.  They  receive  1801.  for  a  regular  session  (in 
which  the  budget  is  presented),  and  15s.  a  day  during  an  extraordinary 
session,  and  are  entitled  during  session,  and  for  8  days  before  and  8  days 
after,  to  travel  free  over  the  State  railways.  Members  of  the  Upper  House 
are  unpaid,  but  have  free  railway  passes. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  '  Staatsrat, '  or 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  nine  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and  one 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  ;  and  by  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  made  up  of  seven 
departments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Aff'airs,  of  Finance,  "* 
Communications,  and  of  War. 

Area  and  Population :— 


1 

I 


of 


Population 

Pop.  per 

1 

Area,  Eng. 
sq.  miles 

sq.  mile 

Regierungsbezirke 

1910 

1905 

1910 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayern) 

6,686 

1,532,065 

1,414,224 

229-1 

Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayern)     . 

4,298 

724,331 

707,367 

168-5 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 

2,372 

937,085 

885,833 

352-8 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 

3,862 

600,284 

574,693 

155-5 

Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)    . 

2,798 

661,862 

637,700 

200-8 

Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 

3,036 

930,868 

868,846 

306-9 

Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 

3,360 

,    710,943 

682,532 

211-6 

Suabia  (Schwaben) 

3,934 

30,346 

789,853 

753,177 

2007 

Total  .         . 

6,887,291 

6,524,372 

226-9 

To  the  area  has  to  be  added  257  square  miles  for  water. 
The  total  population  at  the  end  of  1910  was  6,887,291  (3,379,580  males 
and  3,507,711  females). 

The  increase  of  the  population  since  1880  has  been  as  follows  :— 


Annual  Increase 

Year 

Population 

Population  per  sq.  mile 

per  cent. 

1885 

5,420,199 

185-1 

0-51 

1890 

5,594,982 

191-0 

0*63 

1895 

5,818,544 

198-7 

0-78 

1900 

6,176,057 

210-9 

1-22 

1905 

6,524,372 

222-3 

1-12 

1910 

6,887,291 

226-9 

1-12 
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Urban  and  rural  population  at  the  censuses  of  1905  and  1910  : — 


Census 

No.  of 
Towns 

No.  of 

Rural 

Communes 

Towns,  &c.,  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  over 

Communes,  &c.,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

No. 

Population 

Per  cent. 
of  pop. 

No. 

7,688 
7,650 

Population 

Per  cent. 
of  pop. 

1905 
1910 

255 

255 

7,739 
7,729 

304 

334 

2,761,647 
3,079,022 

42-3 

44-7 

3,762,725 
3,808,269 

57-7 

55-3 

In  1910  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  : — 


Large  towns^ 
Medium  ,, 


No. 


3 
19 


Population  1910 


1,052,624 


Small  towns  . 


741,969    '\  Country  ,, 


No. 


57 
176 


Population  1910 


505,951 
397,992 


1  See  under  German  Empire  for  official  signification  of  these  terms. 
Conjugal  condition,  1910  and  1905  : — 


Unmarried 

Married  .... 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated  . 


Total 
(1910) 

4,169,138 

2,333,648 

374,918 

8,997 


Males 
(1910) 

2,102,941 

1,165,334 

107,320 

3,487 


Females 
(1910) 


Total 
(1905) 


2,066,197  I  3,965,758 

1,168,314  ;  2,188,894 

267,598  !  361,675 

5,510  7,482 


For  occupations  see  German  Eminre.     In  1910  the  number  of  foreigners 
in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  was  134,122  (British,  1,064). 
Annual  movement  of  the  population  : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn        Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

50,442 
49,774 
49,464 
50,339 

232,397 

227,226 
221,528 
215,203 

6,447            28,534 
6,265           28,017 
5,988           26,921 
5,760           26,465 

146,179 
143,225 
136,846 
141,547 

86,218 
84,001 
84,682 
73,656 

Principal  towns,  1910  : 

— 

Towns 

Dec.  1,  1910 

Towns 

Dec.  1,  1910 

Munich  (Mlinchen) 

596,467 

Hof    . 

41,126 

Nuremberg  (Niirnberg) 

333,142 

Pirmasens  . 

38,463 

Augsburg     . 

102,487 

Bayreuth     . 

34,547 

Wiirzburg    . 

84,496 

AschafFenburg 

29,892 

Ludwigshafen  a.  Rh.    . 

83,301 

Amberg 

1      25,242 

Fiirth  .... 

66,553 

Landshut    . 

i      25,137 

Kaiserslautern 

54,659 

Erlangen     . 

1      24,877 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg). 

52,624 

Ingoldstadt 

'      23,745 

Bamberg 

48,063 

Speyer         .         .         .         23,045 

The  populations  of  the  two  largest  towns,  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  were 
calculated  at  the  end  of  1910  to  be  approximately  590,616  and  334,766 
respectively. 
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Religion.— Religions  division  of  the  popnlation,  December  1,  1910  :— 

Jews 


Provinces 


Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate  . 
Upper  Franconia   . 
Middle  Franconia  . 
Lower  Franconia    . 
Suabia  . 

Total 


Roman 
Catholics 

1,395,047 

716,435 
414,955 
549,960 
282,999 
251,458 
571,827 
679,552 


Protestants 

114,494 
7,037 
506,651 
48,404 
374,967 
659,502 
126,128 
105,202 


11,652 

468 

8,998 

1,395 

2,946 

14,219 

11,925 

3,462 


4,862,233    1,942,385 


55,065 


Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  5,816  Old  Catholics, 
3  017  Mennonites  164  Anglican, 1611  Greek  Catholics  and  Russian  Orthodox,  1,139  Irvmgites, 
25  Anabaptists, '  1,833  Methodists,  5,841  Free  Christians,  1,649  other  Christians,  1,370  ot 
religion  not  Cliristian,  4,240  of  religion  not  stated,  or  without  religion,  903  of  religion  not 

There  are  2  Roman  Catholic  archhishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg  each  with 
3  suffragan  bishoprics  ;  218  deaneries ;  and  3,093  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is 
under  a  General  Consistory— '  Ober-Consistorium '—and  three  provincial  consistories, 
81  deaneries,  and  1,049  parishes.  Of  the  three  universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich 
and  Wilrzburg,  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instr action.— (For  Universities,  see  nnder  Germany.)  Education 
compulsory  from' six  to  sixteen.  In  1910-11  there  were  7,600  elementary 
schools  (public  and  private),  with  18,352  teachers  (13,521  male,  4,831 
female),  and  1,046,806  pupils.  The  year's  expenditure  on  the  public  schools 
(7,566)  was  3,099,455/.  There  were  333  agricultural  schools,  with  6,841 
pupils,  besides  411  winter  schools,  with  1,820  pupils. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism.— Bavaria  is  the  only  German  state 
with  an  Oberstes  Landesgericht,  or  ai)peal-court  intervening  between  the 
Oberlandesgerichte  and  the  Reichsgericht ;  it  has  a  bench  of  22  judges. 
Under  it  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte,  28  Landgerichte  and  266  Amlsgerichte. 
The  number  of  judges  was  (1911)  1,388.  In  1910,  65,021  criminals  were 
convicted. 

In  1909,  poor  receiving  relief  235,269  (123,663  permanent  paupers),  the 
sum  expended  of  the  ordinary  budget,  690,505/. 

Finance.— The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
estimates  of  the  ordinary  budget  for  each  of  the  years  1910  and  1911  balanced 
at  31,307,430/.     For  1912  and  1913  the  estimates  were  :— 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Direct  taxes  .        .        . 
Stamps,  fines,  &c.  . 
Indirect  taxes 

State  railways,   posts,   tele- 
graphs, mines,  «fec. 
State  domains 

Various 

Imperial  repaynieiils     . 


3,185,000 
1,704,655 
3,499,793 

20  423,946 

244,511 

3,873,296 

879,505 


Total  gross  revenue 


33,810,706 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

Public  debt  .... 
Civil  list  and  appanages 

Diet 

Foreign  Affairs    . 
Communications . 
Justice.        ... 
Interior        ... 
Finance        ... 
Worship  and  Education 
Pensions  and  allowances 
Contributions  to    Imperial\: 
expenditure      .        .        .j 
Administration    .        .        .  \ 
Reserve  fund        . .__       •  ' 

Total  expenditure 


847,427 

270,123 

35,255 

99,450 

3,395 

1,382,331 

2,020,674 

746,510 

2,612,550 

1,066,050 

2,417,443 

22,272,603 
36,895 

33,810,706 
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Since  January  1,  1912,  the  direct  taxes  are  income-tax,  trade-tax,  house- 
tax  and  land-tax.  The  estimates  of  the  extraordinary  budget  for  each  of  the 
years  1912  and  1913  balanced  at  3,120,163Z. 

Debt,  December  31,  1910,  118,887,902^.,  94,302,194Z.  being  railway  debt. 
Gross  receipts  from  the  State  railways  (estimates  for  1912  and  1913), 
15,416,640?.  ;  net  receipts,  l,500,0OOZ. 

Army, — The  Bavarian  army,  though  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
German  army,  is  in  time  of  peace  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  has  its  own  administration.  The  military  supplies,  though  voted  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  voted 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  Reichstag.  The  Bavarian  troops  form 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  other  German  army-corps  ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  administration  of  the 
fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  Government  during 


peace 


The  peace  strength  of  the  Bavarian  army  is  between  72,000  and  73,000 


men. 


Production  and  Industry.— Of  the  total  area,  nearly  one- half  is  under 
cultivation,  one-sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests. 

The  areas  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  in  1911,  were  as  follows  : — 


Area,         i    Metric    i 
acres        '      Tons 

Area, 
acres 

Metric 
Tons 

Wheat                         717,652 
Rye                           1,376,387 
Summer-barley     '      923,700 

431,397 

764,852 
671,269 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1,280,507 

924,370 

3,193,180 

741,151 
2,510,811 
4,628,075 

Vines,  51,425  acres,  yielding  15,697,242  gallons;  43,437  acres  under 
hops  yielded  4,800  metric  tons. 

In  1911  the  output  of  coal  was  2,311,637  metric  tons,  iron  ore,  375,409 
tons,  pig  iron,  165,684  tons,  cast  iron  wares,  171,977  tons,  sulphuric  acid, 
170,039  tons. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  1911  was  432,116,080  gallons.  In  1910-11, 
the  distilleries  produced  3,579,796  gallons  of  alcohol. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  1910  and  1911  : — 


Number 

Workmen 
affected 

Results. 

Entirely 
successful 

Partially 

successful 

Unsuc- 
cessful 

Strilces      (1910)    

(1911)    

Lockouts  (1910)    

(1911)    

2(30 

265 

76 

18 

18,968 

19,439 

19,71-2 

5,335 

66 
68 

7 
8 

131 

105 

57 

2 

63 

92 

12 

3 

British  Minister  Resident. — Sir  V.  Corbett,  K.C.V.O. 
British  Consuls. — Lucien  Buchmann  (Munich)  ;  S.  Ehrenbacher  (Nurem- 
berg). 

British   Vice-Consul. — Arthur  Abbott  (Munich). 
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BREMEN. 

(Freie  Hansestadt  Bremen.) 
The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  subsequently  revised  by  a 
Senate  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  for  life,  forming  the  executive,  and  the 
*  Biirgerschaft '  (or  Convent  of  Burgesses)  of  150  members,  invested  with 
the  power  of  legislation.  The  Convent  is  elected  for  six  years  by  the  votes 
of  all  the  citizens,  divided  into  classes.  University  men  return  14  members  ; 
the  merchants  40  members ;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  20  members, 
and  the  other  inhabitants  who  have  taken  the  burgher  oath  the  rest.  The 
Convent  and  Senate  elect  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  of  whom 
at  least  must  be  lawyers,  and  three  merchants.  Two  burgomasters,  elected 
for  four  years,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through  a  Ministry  divided 
into  twelve  departments — namely,  Foreign  Affairs,  Church  and  Education, 
Justice,  Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Administration,  Military 
Affairs,  Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Railways,  Public  Works,  Industry, 
and  Poor  Laws.     All  the  ministers  are  senators. 

Area,  99  square  miles;  population  census  (1910),  295,715.  (1911), 
305,724. 

On  Dec.  1,  1910,  Bremen  contained  257,930  Protestants  (87 '2  per  cent.), 
21,074  Roman  Catholics  (7*1  per  cent),  1,217  other  Christians,  1,251  Jews  ; 
others  14,243.  Marriages  in  1911,  2,609  ;  births,  7,932  ;  deaths,  4,670  ;  excess 
of  births,  3,262  ;  still-births,  220  ;  illegitimate  births,  804. 

Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals  lie 
to  the  '  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgerieht '  at  Hamburg, 

In  1911-12  the  revenue  was  2,498,776^.,  and  expenditure  3,027,448/. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes,  68  per  cent,  of 
which  is  income-tax.  The  chief  expenditure  is  for  interest  and  reduction  of 
the  public  debt.  Debt,  1912,  15,080,305?.,  the  Avhole  incurred  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  for  public  works. 

Next  to  Hamburg,  Bremen  is  the  largest  port  for  the  international  trade 
of  Germany.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  was,  in  1911,  under  the 
German,  and  about  9  per  cent,  under  the  British  flag.  Aggregate  value  of 
imports,  1911,  106,236, 480Z.,  of  which  3,810,320Z.  were  from  Great  Britain  ; 
exports,'  102,390,690?.,  of  which  7,548,570?.  went  to  Great  Britain. 

For  shipping  entered  and  cleared,  see  under  '  German  Empire. '  Merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  Bremen  December  31,  1911,  713  of  893,767  tons  net 
register,  including  478  steamers  of  754,258  tons.  Bremen  has  several  im- 
portant' shipping  companies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  '  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd'  with, on  December  31, 1911, 25 3  sea-going  ships  of  718,549  gross  register 
tons,  81  of  which  are  Transatlantic  steamersof  603,553  tons  ;  49  Indo-Chiuese 
coast-steamers  of  71,725  tons  and  2  training-ships  of  5,833  tons  ;  the  '  Hansa' 
Company,  with  73  ships  of  297,072  tons  ;  the  'Neptun'  Company  with  72 
steamers  of  51,683  tons  ;  the  'Argo'  Company  with  31  ships  of  48,038  tons; 
the  '  Roland  Line  '  with  11  steamers  of  54,430  tons  ;  the  '  Hamburg- Bremer 
Afrika  Line '  with  14  steamers  of  39,283  tons  ;  and  the  Rickmers  Reismiihlen, 
Reederei  u.  Schiffbau,  Aktien-Gesellschaft  (1911),  with  20  steamers  of 
74,142  tons. 
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Total  number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  at  Bremen,  1910,  157,896  ; 
1911,  115,044.  Of  these,  691  in  1910,  and  1,577  in  1911  embarked  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Railways,  31  miles,  owned  and  worked  by  the  State. 

British  Gonsul-General. — Walter  R.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 

British  Consul  at  Bremen. — Christian  Mosle.  There  is  a  Vice-Consul 
at  Bremerhaven. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

(Herzogthum  Braunschweig.) 

The  last  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  Wilhelm  I.,  born  April  25,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden  ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  25,  1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884. 

The  heir  to  Brunswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  excluded  owing  to  the 
refusal  to  give  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
Regent,  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  September  13,  1906,  it  was  proposed  that, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  for  himself  and  his  eldest  son  renounced  the 
right  to  succeed,  his  second  son  should  be  called  to  the  throne.  On  February 
28,  1907,  the  Brunswick  Diet  adopted  the  proposals  of  the  Constitutional 
Commission  which  were  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  compromise.  On 
May  28,  1907,  Johann  Albrecht,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  elected  as  regent. 
He  accepted  the  regency  on  June  5,  1907.  Married  December  12,  1909,  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Stolberg-Rossla. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  Febniary  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  carry  on 
the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  space  of  a  year,  is 
unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag  shall  elect  a  regent  from 
the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning  families. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
members.  Of  these  are  elected  for  four  years  fifteen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  fifteen  by  those  of  rural  districts,  two  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  four 
by  the  landlords,  three  by  the  industrial  classes,  four  by  the  scientific  pro- 
fessions, five  by  those  who  are  highest  taxed  for  income.  The  Chamber  meets 
every  two  years.     The  executive  is  represented  by  a  responsible  Ministry  of 
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State,  consisting  at  present  of  three  departments,  namely — of  State,  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Finance,  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  of  the  Interior. 

Area,  1,418  square  miles  ;  population  (1910),  494,339.  There  were  only 
25,888  Catholics  in  1910,  Marriages,  1911,  4,123  ;  births,  12,231  ;  deaths, 
8,426  ;  excess  of  births,  3,805  ;  still-births,  415  ;  illegitimate  births,  1,407. 

The  capital,  Brunswick  (Braunschweig),  had  143,552  inhabitants,  1910. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  each 
year  separately.  It  is  in  two  parts  ;  the  first,  Staatshaushalts-Etat,  com- 
prehends the  particular  expenditure  of  the  State,  the  other,  Kloster-und- 
Studienfonds-Etat,  principally  the  expenditure  for  schools,  arts  and  sciences. 
For  the  year  from  April  1,  1912,  to  April  1,  1913,  the  budget  of  the 
Staatshaushalt  is  fixed  at  738,220Z.  revenue  and  748,075^.  expenditure.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kloster-und-Studienfonds-Etat  are  put  at 
219,820Z,  Not  included  in  the  budget  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of  the 
Duke — 56,266Z.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy,  exclusive  of  a  premium-loan 
repayable  by  60,990^.  yearly  till  1924,  on  August  31,  1912,  was  1,481,093/., 
three-fifths  of  which  were  contracted  for  railways.  The  property  of  the  State 
consists  chiefly  of  domains  and  forests  and  of  active  funds  amounting  to  about 
1,882,200/.  in  1912,  besides  an  annuity  of  131,250Z.  till  1932,  stipulated  at 
the  sale  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  E.  Goschen, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G. 

Consul- General. — Walter  R.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 

References. 

Beitrage  zur  Statistik  des  Herzogthum  Braunschweig,  Hefte  I.— XXV. 
Handelskauinierbericlite. 

Knolluml  Bode,  Das  Herzogthuin  Braunschweig,  1897. 

Rhamm  (A.),  Die  Verfassungsgesetze  des  Herzogtums  Braunschweig      Braunschweig, 
1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Freie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The  state  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  The 
present  Constitution  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1861  ;  revised  1879  and 
1906.  The  Government  is  entrusted,  in  common,  to  two  Chambers  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  and  the  Blirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
Senate,  which  exercises  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members,  one  half  of  whom  nuist  have  studied  law  or 
finance,  while  seven  out  of  the  remainder  must  be  merchants.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  but  a  senator 
may  retire  at  the  end  of  six  years.  A  first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen 
annually  by  ballot,  preside  over  the  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office 
longer  than  two  years  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Senate  may  hold  any  other 
public  office.  The  House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members,  80  of  whom 
are  elected  by  ballot  by  all  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remainder,  40  are 
chosen,  by  ballot,  by  the  owners  of  house-property,  while  the  other  40  are 
chosen,  by  ballot,  by  burgesses  who  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  or  members  ol  various  guilds,  corporations,  and 
courts  of  justice.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  are  chosen  for 
six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  three  years  new  elections  take  place  for 
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one-half  the  number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  has  in  permanence  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  consisting  of  20  deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  may  be 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  The  Committee  watches  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution. 
In  all  matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators, 
chosen  in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  also 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reichsgericht)  at  Leipzig. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port,  and  on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the 
actual  port  and  the  warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1,729  in  1910), 
was  incorporated  in  the  Zollverein.  This  involved  an  expenditure  of  six 
millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  contributes  two  millions. 

Area  and  Population. — Area,  160  English  square  miles  ;  population 
on  December  1,  1880,  of  453,869  ;  December  1,  1910,  1,014,664.  The  State 
consists  of  two  divisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows  on 
November  1,  1911  :— City  of  Hamburg,  953,079  ;  Landgebiet  (4  Landherren- 
schaften),  85,860.     There  were  on   December  1,    1910,   28,675  foreigners— 

9.920  Austrians,  2,481  Swedish  and  Norwegians,  3,775  Danes,  2,277  British, 

7.921  other  Europeans,  1,775  non-Europeans,  and  526  unclassified. 
Emigration  via  Hamburg  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

From 

Hamburg 

itself 

Other 
Germans 

Foreigners 

Total 

Bound  for  the 
United  States 

For  other 
Destinations 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

761 
529 
502 
639 
612 

8,489 
6,071 
5,851 
6,857 
5,895 

146,732 

41,995 

107,182 

110,635 

80,388 

155,982 

48,595 

113,535 

118,131 

86,895 

147,235 
37,442 
98,322 

103,077 
67,528 

8,747 
11,153 
15,213 
15,054 
19,367 

Marriages  (1911),  9,007  ;  births,  23,414  (800,  or 3 -42  percent.,  still-born  ; 
3,188,  or  13-62  per  cent.,  illegitimate);  deaths,  15,040:  surplus  of  births, 
7,574. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice.— On  December  i,  1910,  930,071 

Protestants  (91-66  per  cent.),  51,036  Roman  Catholics  (5*03  per  cent.),  3,942 
other  Christians  (0-39  per  cent.),  19,472  Jews  (1-92  percent.),  and  10,143 
'  all  other  '  (1  "00  per  cent. ). 

In  the  year  ending  March,  1912,  Hamburg  (State)had  244  public  elementary 
schools  with  3,856  teachers  (2,334  male,  1,522  female),  and  120,740  pupils; 
cost  for  the  year,  15,333,896  marks,  of  which  13,151,754  marks  was  pro- 
vided by  the  State  ;  19  higher  State  schools  with  11,662  pupils  and  77 
private  schools  with  19,770  pupils. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the  "Han- 
seatische  Oberlandesgericht,"  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Principality  of  Liibeck  (Oldenburg).  In  1910,  9,314,  and  1911,  9,072 
persons,  in  the  State  of  Hamburg,  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance.— For  1912  the  ordinary  revenue  was  estimated  at  10,198,875Z., 
and  expenditure  10,198,875?.  Direct  taxes  amount  to  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the  proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways, 
&c.  Exyjenditure  for  the  debt,  1,716,555?.  in  1912  ;  for  education,  1,153,112?. 
The  Income  Tax  amounts  to  11.  2s.  per  head  of  population. 
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Public  debt,  January  1,  1912,  769,451,838  marks  (38,472,59U.),  iucurred 
chiefly  for  public  works. 

Commerce    and    Shipping.— Hamburg  is   the  principal  seaport   iu 
Germany.     Value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  : — 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1,000?. 
190,771 
156,170 

1911 

1 

1,000J. 
Imports     ...     1      178,8(55 
Exports     .        .        .     !      140,111 

1,000?. 
159,968 
128,335 

1,000?. 
176,223 
136,624 

1.000?. 
210,032 
168,469 

Precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures  ;   value  of  such 
imports  in  1911,  3,764, 389Z.  ;  exports,  1,442,099Z. 
Vessels  entered  and  cleared  : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Year 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

32,980 
32,592 
34,132 
34,602 
35,803 

Tons 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

16,473 
16,330 
17,015 
17,358 
17,965 

12,040,461 
11,914,250 
12,184,268 
12,656,281 
13,176,469 

16,507 
16,262 
17,117 
17,244 
17,838 

12,103,209 

11,738,768 
12,339,129 
12,756,786 
13,198,677 

24,143,670 
23,653,018 
24,523,397 
25,413,067 
26,375,146 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  only 


Entered 

Cleared                                     Total 

1 

Year 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons               Ships 

Tons 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

11,777 
11,667 
11,757 
12,582 
12,494 

10,939,916 
10,941,701 
11,226,346 
11,573,272 
12,054,015 

11,935 

11,874 
12,466 
12,785 
13,781 

8,024,986       23,712 
7,773,501        23,541 
8,112,040        24,223 

8,776,798     ,  25,367 
9,325,981     ;  26,275 

18,964,902 
18,715,202 
19,338,386 
20,350,070 
21,379,996 

Number  and  tonnage 

of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared  : — 

Entered 

With 

Cleared 

Year 

"With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

1,730 
1,643 
1,646 
1,390 
1,275 

Tons 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

3,918 
3,678 
3,678 
3,364 
3,226 

3,872,553 
3,757,339 
3,860,271 
3,563,151 
3,653,227 

204 
167 
162 
175 
147 

336,938 
237,753 
209,822 
252,977 
197,622 

2,391 
2,197 
2,193 
2,148 
2,110 

1,936,302 
1,815,479 
1,815,877 
1,861,968 
1,919,798 

2,269,854 
2,158,597 
2,250,684 
1,952,737 
1,930,622 
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Sea-goiug  vessels  (exclusive  of  fishing  vessels),  above  17*65  registered  tons, 
belonging  to  Hamburg,  December  31  : — 


Year 

Sailing 

;  Vessels 

Steamers 

Total 

No.  of 

1 

Crews 

No. 
470 

Tonnage 

No. 
610 

Tonnage 
1,256,449 

No. 
1,080 

Tonnage 

i 

1907 

271,661 

1,528,110 

29,536 

1908 

490 

271,373 

616 

1,287,240 

1,106 

1,558,613 

'     — 

1909 

510 

278,126 

617 

1,313,682 

1,127 

1,591,808 

.     — 

1910 

529 

283,268 

621 

1,328,170 

1,150 

|1, 611, 438 

— 

1911 

537 

280,153 

633 

1,407,520 

1,170 

1,687,673 

1 

■     " 

Leading  Steamship  Companies  : — Hamburg- America  line  ;  Hamburg- 
South  America  line  ;  German  Kosmosline;  German- Australia  line  ;  German 
East  Africa  line. 

Raihvays,  44*8  miles, 

British  Consul-General. — Walter  Risley  Hearn. 

References  concerning  Hamburg. 

Tabellarische  Uebersichten  des  hamburgischen  Handels.  Statistik  des  haiuburgischen 
Staates.  Statistlsches  Handbuch  filr  den  hamburgischen  Staat.  Hamburgisches  Staats- 
handbuch.     Statistische  Mitteilungen  uber  den  hamburgischen  Staat. 

Baedeker's  Northern  Germany,     lith  ed.     Leipzig,  1904. 

Melle  (W.  von),  Das  hamburgische  Staatsrecht.    Hamburg,  1891. 

Seelvj  (G.),  Hamburgisches  Staatsrecht  auf  geschichtlicher  Grundlage.  Hamburg,  1902. 

Zimviern  (Helen),  The  Hansa  Towns.  In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.     London,  1889 


HESSE. 

(Grossherzogthum  Hessen.) 

Reigning  Grand-Duke. — Ernst  Lndwig,  born  November  25,  1868  ;  the 
son  of  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV.  and  of  Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  succeeded  at  the  death  of  his  father,  March  13,  1892,  Married, 
first,  Axjril  19,  1894,  to  Princess  Victoria,  born  November  25,  1876,  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Alfred  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  marriage  was 
dissolved  December  21,  1901.  Married,  secondly,  February  2,  1905,  to 
Princess  Elenore  of  Solms-Hohensolms-Lieh,  born  September  17,  1871  ; 
ofl"spring  :  Georg,  born  November  8,  1906.  Ludwig,  born  November  20, 
1908. 

Sisters  of  the  Gi-and-duke.— Victoria,  born  April  5,  1863  ;  married  to  Pj-ince  Ludwig  of 
Batteuberg,  April  30,  1884,  II.  Elizabeth,  born  Novemljer  1,  1864;  married  to  the 
Grandduke  Sergius  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia,  June  15,  1884  ;  -widow  February  17,  1905. 

III.  Irene,  born  July  11,  1866;   married  to  Prince  Heiniich  of  Prussia,  May  24,  1888. 

IV.  Alix,  l)orn  June  6,  1872  ;  married  (as  Alexandra  Feodorovna)  to  Nicholas  II.  Emperor 
of  Russia,  November  26,  1894, 

Children  of  Prince  Alexander,  uncle  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV.  (died 
Dec.  15,  1888),  and  Princess  Julia  von  Batteuberg,  born  Nov.  12,  1825  (died  Sept.  18, 
1895),  are^:— 1.  Marie,  born  July  15,  1852;  married  April  29,  1871,  to  the  Prince  and 
Count  Gnstaf  von  Erbach-Sclionberg ;  widow  Jan.  29,  1908.  2.  Ludwi?,  born  May  24, 
1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy ;  married  to  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse,  April  30, 
1884;  offspring,  Alice,  born  February  25,  1885;  married  to  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece, 
October  7,  1903 ;  Louise,  born  July  13,  1889 ;  George,  born  Nov.  6,  1892  :  Ludwig,  born 
June  25,  1900.  3.  Franz  Josef,  born  September  24,  1861  ;  married  to  Princess  Anna  of 
Montenegro,  May  6,  1897. 

i  Alexander,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  1879-86,  afterwards  Count  Harteuau,  died  Nov.lC,1893, 
and  Henry,  married  to  Princess  Beatrice  of  Groat  Britain,  died  January  20, 1896. 
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The  fonnci'  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-duke  j^iveii  them  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  1806  together  witli  a  considerable  increase  of  territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this 
grant  was  confirmed,  after  some  negotiations.  The  reigning  fainily  are  not^ possessed  of 
much  private  property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  tlie  grant  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  1,265,000  marks. 

Constitution-— The  Constitution  bears  date  December  17,  1820;  but 
was  niodiiied  in  1856,  1862,  1872,  1900  and  1911.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  two  Chambers,  the  tirst  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
family,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  mediatised  houses,  the  Koman  Catholic 
bishop'  the  chief  Protestant  superintendent,  a  representative  of  the 
University,  one  of  the  Technische  Hochschule,  two  members  elected  by 
the  noble  landowners,  and  twelve  life-members,  nominated  by  the  Grand- 
duke,  as  well  as  one  representative  of  commerce,  agriculture  and  industry 
respectively  ;  while  the  second  consists  of  fifteen  deputies  of  the  towns  that 
have  a  special  franchise,  and  forty-three  representatives  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Electors  are  Hessians  above  twenty-hve  years  ot  age  who 
pay  direct  taxes.  Elections  are  direct  and  the  voting  is  by  bailor.  The 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  six  years,  one-hali  ot  tiie 
number  retiring  every  three  years.  The  Chambers  must  meet  every  year. 
Members  not  hereditary  of  both  Chambers  who  reside  more  than  1^  mile 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  receive  an  allowance  of  95.  a  day  and  '6s.  for  each 
night,  and  travelling  expenses.  ^    •  i    >  •   .    ^i         i 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  ol  State,  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, namely,  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Justice  ;  and  of  Finance.  The  minister 
of  state  is  also  minister  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  Justice.  i-   -i    i   •    ^     +i 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  tlirce 
provinces,  eighteen  circles  (Kreise),  and  983  communes  (Gememden). 


Area  and  Population 

Sq.  Miles 

Population 

1 

Pop. 
per  sq. 

Provinces 

1900 

1905 

1910 

mile, 
1910 

Starkenburg 

Upper  Hesse  (Oberhessen) 
Rhenish  Hesse  (Rheinhesseu)  . 

1,169 

1,269 

530 

488,598 
282,047 
348,334 

542,996 
296,755 
369,424 

590,380 
309,233 
382,438 

505 -0 
243-7 
721-6 

Total 

2,968 

1,118,979 

1,209,175 

1,282,051 

43'J-O 

Increase  from 


There  were  639,198  males  and  642,853  females  m  1910. 
1905  to  1910  was  at  the  rate  of  1-20  per  cent,  per  annum.  ,  r-   ^  n 

The  largest  towns  are  Mayence  or  Mainz  (including  Mombach  and  Kastel), 
with  110,634;  Darmstadt,  the  capital,  87,089  (including  Bessungen) ; 
Offenbach  (including  Biirgel),  75,583  ;  Worms,  46  819  (including  Hochheim, 
Neuhausen  uud  Pfifliigheim),  Giessen,  31,153  inhabitants,  1910. 

Religion  and  Instruction.-^t  the  census  of  1910  there  were  848,004 
Protestants,  397,549  Catholics,  6,707  of  other  Christian  sects,  24,063  Jews, 
and  5,728  unclassified,  or  of  no  religion.  The  Grand-duke  is  head  ot  the 
Protestant  Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod,  and  wdiose  afi-nrs  arc 
administered  by  a  consistory  (Obcrkonsistormm)  ^.^^^\^';^^^^"V  i  .  ./^ 
Church  has  a  Bishop  (at  I^Iainz).     The  State  contribution  to  the  1  rotestanl 
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Church    in   1912   was   310,000    marks   (15,500/.)  to   the  Catholic   Church 
171,372  marks  (8,580/.). 

Instruction  is  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  communes,  but  with  contributions  by  the  State.  There  are  986  public 
elementary  schools  with  (1912)  3,417  masters,  569  mistresses,  and  213,623 
pupils.  Continuation  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  :  winter,  1911-12, 
27,344  pupils.  Hesse  has  11  gymnasia,  2  progymnasia,  3  realgymnasia,  9 
oberrealschulen,  9  realschulen,  1  Agricultural  College  (Landwirtschaft- 
schule),  and  32  incomplete  realschulen  (hohere  Biirgerschulen),  Avith  (1911) 
709  teachers,  and  a  total  attendance  of  12,737  ;  6  higher  girls'  schools 
with  (1912)  3,391  pupils  ;  and  46  private  schools  with  (1912)  3,645  pupils. 
The  University  at  Giessen  had  1,350  matriculated  students,  and  a  Technical 
High  School  at  Darmstadt,  with  1,384  students  in  1912.  There  are  many 
industrial,  technical,  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes. 

In  1910  there  were  8,115  persons  convicted  of  criminal  offences  in  the 
Grand-Duchy. 

Finance- — The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  for 
the  year  1912  to  balance  at  4,009,962/. 

Direct  taxes  are  income-tax  and  property-tax  (only  to  be  considered  as  a 
supplementary  tax)  ;  the  direct  taxes  paid  to  the  communes  are  an  income-tax, 
land-tax,  trade-tax,  and  rent-tax  ;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  a  stamp-tax 
dog-tax,  duties  on  successions,  &c.  Public  debt  21,796,596/.,  1912,  nearly 
all  railway  debt. 

Production  and  Industry.— Of  the  area,  63-4  per  cent,  is  under 
cultivation  ;  31 '5  per  cent,  forests  ;  5-1  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads, 
water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occupies  916,938  acres  ;  meadows  and  pastures, 
249,964;  vineyards,  36,865;  and  forests,  596,804  acres;  of  the  latter.' 
180,169  belong  to  the  State,  222,754  to  the  communes,  7,931  to  other 
bodies,  and  191,674  to  private  persons. 

Areas  and  yield  of  chief  crops,  1911  (1  hectare  =  2-47  acres-  1  metric 
ton  =  2,204  lbs.):— 


Crop.s,  1910 

Area 

Yield 

Crops 

Area 

Yield 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Eye        ... 

175,479 

143,209 

Potatoes 

169,635 

639,248 

Wheat  ... 

77,242 

68,268 

Oats    ... 

143,621 

124,547 

bummer- 

Hay    ... 

231,602 

338,125 

bai'ley  ... 

123,423 

118,406 

31,861  acres  under  vines,  yielding  8,527,750  gallons  of  wine  to  the  value 
of  1,173,773/ 

Domestic  animals,  December  2,  1907  :— Horses,  61,951;  cattle,  332  489  • 
sheep,  64,643  ;  .swine,  384,815  ;  goats,  131,960. 

Minends  to  the  value  of  193,769/.,  and  .salt  of  34,035/.  were  raised  in 
1910.  The  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  cloth,  paper,  chemicals, 
furniture,  wagons,  railway  cars  and  carriages,  macliinery,  musical  instru- 
ments, tobacco  and  cigars,  sparkling-wine. 

British  Charge  d' A ffaire,9. — Lord  Acton,  M.V.O. 
Consul-General. — Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort-on-Main). 
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References  concerning  Hesse. 

Hof-und-Staats-Iiandbuch  des  Grossh.  Hessen.  Darmstadt.  Beitrage  zur  Statistic 
des  Grossh.  Hessen.  61  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1S62-1911.  Mitteilungen  der  Grossh.  Hess. 
Zentralstelle  fiir  die  Landesstatistik.  41  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-1911.  Statistisches  Hand- 
buch  fiir  das  Grossh.  Hessen.    2nd  ed.     Darmstadt,  1909 

Hessler  (C),  Geschichte  von  Hessen.  Cassel,  1891.  — Hessische  Landes-  und  Volks- 
kunde.     2  vols.     Marburg,  1904-06. 

Kiichler  (P.).  Bearbeitet  von  Braun  (A.  E.)  und  Weber  (A,  K.).  Verfassungs-und- 
Verwaltungsreciit  des  Gros.sh.    Hessen.     5  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1894-97. 

iru«tt0eJ(n.),  Grossherzogtum  Hessen,     2nd  ed.     Giessen,  1893. 

Zeller  (Dr.  W.^Hnndhuch  der  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  im  Grossh.  Hessen.  3  Bde. 
Darmstadt,  1885-93. 

Hessisches  Biirgerbuch.    Darmstadt,  1909.— Hessisches  Verkehrsbuch.    Darmstadt. 


LIPPE. 

(FiJRSTENTUM    LlPPE.) 


Reigning  Prince,  Leopold  IV.,  born  May  30,  1871,  son  of  ilie  late 
Count  Ernst  of  Lippe  Biesterfeld,  and  Carola,  Countess  of  "Wartensleben  ; 
married  August  16,  1901,  to  Princess  Bertha  of  Hessen-Philippsthal-Barchfeld  ; 
offspring  :  Ernst,  born  June  12,  1902  ;  Leopold  Bernhard,  born  May  19, 1904  ; 
Karoline,  born  August  4,  1905.  Count  Leopold  assumed  the  Regency  in 
succession  to  his  father,  September  27,  1904,  but  the  right  of  succession  was 
claimed  by  Prince  Georg  of  Schaumburg- Lippe,  and  the  dispute  Avas  settled 
by  a  judicial  court  at  Leipzig  on  October  25,  1905. 

The  succession  fell  to  the  Lippe-Biesterfeld  branch  of  the  house  of 
Lippe  on  the  death  of  Prince  Karl  Alexander,  January  13,  1905.  For 
the  expenses  of  the  court,  &c.,  are  allotted  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
Domaniiim  (farms,  forests,  &c.),  v^^hich,  according  to  the  covenant  of  June  24, 
1868,  are  indivisible  and  inalienable  entail  estate  of  the  Prince's  house,  the 
usufruct  and  administration  of  which  belong  to  the  reigning  Prince.  By  the 
law  of  March  24,  1898,  the  Regent  draws  all  the  revenues  from  the  domanium, 
and  therefrom  makes  annual  payments  to  the  Landkasse. 

A  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6,  1836,  partly 
replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3,  1876,  according  to  which  the  Diet  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are  public.  To  the  Chaml)er 
belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation  and  the  levying  of  taxes  ; 
otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative,  A  minister  presides  over  the 
government. 

Except  5,925  Catholics  and  780  Jews  (1910),  the  people  are  Protestants, 
Marriages,  1911,  1,261  ;  births,  4,383  ;  deaths,  2,400  ;  stillborn,  146 ; 
illegitimate,  196,  The  Capital,  Detmold,  has  14,295  inhabitants  (1910). 
Area  469  square  miles  ;  population  1910,  150,937. 

For  1912-1913  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  122,492/.,  and  expenditure 
at  125,613Z.     Public  debt  in  1912,  63,919^. 

British  Consul-Geiicral.—V^.  E,  Hearn  (Hamburg). 
Reference.— Amtsblatt  fur  das  Filristentum  Lippe. 
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LUBECK. 

(FrEIE    UND    HANSE-StADT    LiJBECK.'^ 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Liibeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according  to  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  December  30,  1848  ;  since  revised  up  to  July  17, 1907. 
There  are  two  representative  bodies — the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive, 
and  the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  exercising,  together  with  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fourteen 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  ene  burgomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  presided 
over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  representing  the 
legislative  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and  of  carrying 
on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  measures  relative  to 
the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general  legislation.  To  the 
passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses  is  required. 

The  citv  of  Liibeck  had  (1910)  116,599  inhabitants.  Marriages  in  the 
State  (1911)  868;  births,  2,769;  deaths,  1,825;  excess  of  births,  944; 
there  were  308  illegitimate  births,  and  65  stillbirths. 

On  December  1,  1910,  Protestants  numbered  111,543,  Roman  Catholics 
3,802,  other  Christians  276,  Jews  623,  and  '  unclassified'  189.  Education  is 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  There  are  (1912)  28  elementary 
schools  (9  for  boys,  9  for  girls,  10  for  either  sex),  with  11,209  pupils;  for 
boys  1  gymnasium  (650  pupils),  1  real  gymnasium  (612  pupils),  1  real  school 
\586  pupils),  1  private  higher  school  (433  pupils),  and  2  public  middle  schools 
(1,846  pupils) ;  for  girls  there  are  1  public  high  school  (568  pupils),  2  private 
high  schools,  1  private  middle  school  (708  pupils)  and  2  public  middle 
schools  (1,365  pupils).  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  appren- 
tices, 1  architectural  school,  1  naval  school,  1  school  for  engineers  of  steamers, 
1  pulDlic  and  1  private  commercial  school,  and  1  private  technical  school  for 
women.  Liibeck  contains  an  Amtsgericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the 
appeal  lies  to  the  *  Hanseatisches  Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  In  1907 
801  ;.1908,  1,006  ;  in  1909,  862  and  1910,  883  criminals  were  convicted.  In 
1910,  3,097  persons  received  poor-relief  from  the  City  *  Armen- Anstalt, ' 
which  spent,  in  1910,  301,245  marks  (15,062Z.). 

Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912, 16,891,800  marks  (844,590/.). 
About  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly 
forests  and  industrial  establishments ;  and  over  one-third  from  direct 
taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-sixth  is  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
70,401,683  marks  (3,520,084?.)  in  1911. 

Total  imports  into  Liibeck,  1910,  4,417, OOOZ.  ;  total  exports,  6,437,500/. 

Number  of  vessels  entered  1911,  3,258  of  862,641  tons  ;  cleared,  3,264 
of  869,448  tons. 

British  Vice-Consul. — D.  E.  Wilhelm  Eschenburg. 

References. 

Annual  publications  of  the  Handelskammer. 
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MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

(Grossherzogthum  Mecklenburg-Schweein.  ) 

Grand-duke  Friedrich  Franz  IV.,  born  April  9,  1882;  son  of  Friedrich 
Franz  III.  and  Anastasia  Mikhailovna,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael 
Nikolajevitch  of  Russia,  married  June  7,  1904,  to  Alexandra,  daughter  of 
Ernst  August  of  Brunswick-Lueneburg,  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  April  10,  1897.  Offspring  :  Prince  Friedrich  Franz, 
born  April  22,  1910.  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke  are  :  1.  Alexandrine,  born 
December  24,  1879  ;  married  April  26,  1898,  to  Christian,  King  of 
Denmark.  2.  Cecilie,  born  September  20,  1886,  married  June  6,  1905, 
to  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown-Prince  oT  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia. 

Vncles  and  Auntg  of  the  Grand-duhe. — I.  Paul  Friedrich,  born  September  19,  1852  ; 
married  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Princess  Marie  of  Windisch-Grsetz.  Offspring :  1.  Marie 
Antoinette,  born  May  28,  1884.  2.  Heinrieh  Borwin,  born  December  16,  1885.  Duke 
Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Grand-duchy  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  ;  he  himself  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  II.  Marif,  born  May  14,  1854  ; 
married  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor 
of  Russia.  III.  Johann  Albrecht,  born  December  8,  1857,  Regent  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  married  for  the  second  time  to  Elisabeth,  daughter^of  the  late  Duke  Botho  zu 
Stolberg-Rossla.  IV.  Elisabeth,  born  August  10, 1869  ;  married  October  24,  1896,  to  Friedrich 
August,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg.  V.  Adolf  Friedrich,  born  October  10,  1873.  VI. 
Heinrieh,  born, April  19,  1876;  njarried  February  7,  1901,  to  Queen  Willielmina  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  title  '  Prince  of  the  Netherlands.' 

The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  reigning  family  in  "Western  Europe 
of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign  house  in  tlie  Western  world.  In 
their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style  themselves  Priuces  of  the  Wends.  Their  genealogical 
table  begins  with  Niklot,  who  died  1160,  and  comprises  25  generations.  The  title  of 
Grand-duke  was  assumed  in  1815. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz  are  of  an  entirely  feudal  character,  but  in  March, 
1907,  the  Grand-Dukes  of  both  Grand-Duchies  intimated  to  the  estates 
at  Schwerin  and  New  Strelitz,  respectively,  their  intention  of  introducing  a 
form  of  constitutional  government.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the 
Domain  has  the  Grand-duke  the  whole  legislative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Diet — '  Landtag.'  There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it 
assembles  every  year  for  a  few  weeks  ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is 
represented  by  a  committee  of  nine  members.  Seats  and  votes  in  the  Diet 
belong  to  the  Ritterschaft — that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Rittergiiter,  or  Knights' 
Estates — and  to  the  Landschaft,  consistingof  the  burgomasters  of  42  towns  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  7  towns  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  The  Ritterschaft 
has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a  few  of  them  take  seats  in  the  Diet. 
The  Domain  has  not  a  represntation  of  its  own.  The  only  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  the  6  deputies  returned  to  the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  departments, 
appointed  by,  and  resi^onsible  to  the  Grand-duke  alone.  There  is  no  other 
administrative  division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
in  which  respect  the  country  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population  in  1910  : — 
Grand-ducal  Domains,  198,250  ;  Knights'  Estates  (Rittergliter),  120,454  ; 
Convent  Estates  (Klostergiiter),  7,889  ;  Towns  and  Town  Estates,  313,365. 
Total,  639,958,  half  rural.  The  chief  towns  (1911)  were  Rostock  (65,383 
inhabitants),  Scliwerin  (42,519  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar  (24,378 
inhabitants),  Giistrow  (17,805  inhabitants),  and  Parchim  (10,608  inhabitants). 

Jn  1910  there  were  :  Protestants,  615,512;  Catholics,  21,043;  other 
Christians,  1,288  ;  Jews,  1,413  ;  not  stated,  702.  The  parishes  are  generally 
well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  1,235  elementary  schools  with  92,912  pupils  (1911)  ;  Gymnasia, 
7  with  1,819  pupils  ;  Realgymnasien,  6  with  1,492  pupils  ;  Realprogymnasien, 
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2  with  167  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  5  with  1,254  pupils  ;  6  preparatory  schools 
with  618  pupils  ;  higher  private  schools,  18  with  2,154  pupils  ;  normal 
schools,  2  with  398  pupils  ;  navigation  schools,  2  with  129  pupils  ;  agricul- 
tural school,  1  with  55  pupils  ;  technical  schools,  2  with  196  pupils  in  the 
summer  session  and  with  303  pupils  in  the  winter  session  ;  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  with  54  pupils  ;  institution  for  the  blind,  1  Avith  90 
pupils;  schools  for  artisans,  50  with  5,843  pupils.  There  is  a  university 
at  Rostock  (see  German  Empire). 

There  are  43  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and  1  Oberlandesgericht  at 
Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  There 
are  also  certain  special  military  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 

There  exists  no  general  budget  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  July  1,  1912-13,  at  1,143,100/.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
States,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  small.  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance  at 
339,345Z.  (for  July  1,  1912-13).  On  July  1,  1912,  the  public  debt  was 
estimated  at  7,026,670/.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (306,045/. )»  and 
of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  600,000/.  is  covered  by  the 
aniiuity  of  48,000/.  paid  by  the  State  railways,  and  the  remaining  debt 
is  more  than  covered  by  the  State  funds. 

Consul-General. — W.  E.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(Grossherzogtum  Mecklenbitrg-Strelitz.  ) 

Grand-duke  Adolf  Friedrich,  born  July  22,  1848  ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Adolphus  of  Cambridge  ;  succeeded  at  the  death  of  his  father,  May  30,  1904  ; 
married  April  17,  1877,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  born  September  7, 
1857.  Offspring  :  Mary,  born  May  8,  1878  ;  Jutta,  born  January'  24,  1880  ; 
married  July  27,  1899,  under  the  name  of  Militza,  to  Prince  Danilo  of 
Montenegro  ;  Adolf  Friedrich,  born  June  17,  1882. 

The  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  II.,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  against  by 
subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is,  however, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  having seignorial  rights  over  more 
than  one-half  of  the  country. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has,  in  common  with  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a 
Diet  consisting  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  provinces  :  Stargard,  which  alone  participates  in  the  Constitution, 
and  Ratzeburg,  whose  special  Constitution,  framed  in  1869,  was  put  in 
force  in  1906.  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the  Ritter- 
schaft  (see  MecMenh%irg-Schwcrin),  7  burgomasters  and  over  80  proprietors  of 
Rittergliter  belong  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

A  form  of  constitutional  government  is  about  to  be  introduced.  The 
executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exercised  by  him 
through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  'Minister  of  State.' 
For  1910-11  revenue  236,660/.,  expenditure  226,500/.  Debt,  July  1,  1910, 
119,040/. 
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The  oveiiordsliip  of  the  soil  within  the  State  is  distributed  as  foHows  : — Tlie 
Grand-duke  has  seignorial  rights  over  527  square  miles  ;  titled  and  untitled 
nobles  over  353  square  miles,  and  town  corporations  over  117  square  miles. 

Marriages,  1911,  776  ;  births.  2,835  ;  deaths,  2,061  ;  surplus  of  births, 
775.     Among  the  births  were  85  stillborn,  and  384  illegitimate  children. 

With  the  exception  of  2,627  Catholics,  298  Jews  and  212  persons  of 
other  confessions  (1905),  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  total  population 
on  December  1,  1910,  numbered  106,347  (53,523  males  and  52,824  females). 
The  capital,  Neu-Strelitz,  had  11,928  inhabitants  in  1910. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  E.  Goschen, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G. 

Consul-General. — W.  E.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 

Eeference. 

Mayer  (A.),   Geschichte    des    Grossher20gtiims    Mecklenburg-Strelitz     1816 — 1890. 

Neustrelitz,  1890. 

OLDENBURG. 

(Grossherzogtum  Oldenburg.) 

Grand-duke  Friedericli  August,  born  November  16,  1852;  the  son  of 
Grand-duke  Peter  and  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe-Altenburg  ;  succeeded  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  June  13,  1900;  married  (1),  February  18,  1878,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  (died  August  28,  1895)  daughter  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl 
of  Prussia  ;  (2),  October  24,  1896,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  ;  issue  of  first  marriage,  a  daughter,  Sophia,  born  February  2,  1879  ; 
married  February  27,  1906,  to  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm  II.,  of  the  .second,  a  son,  Nicolaus,  born  August  10,  1897  ; 
and  two  daughters,  Ingeborg  Alix,  born  July  20,  1901,  and  Altburg  Mathilda, 
born  May  19,  1903.  Brother  of  the  reigning  Grand-Dicke.—Trmce  Georg,  born 
June  27,  1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Witduklnd,  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Cliarles  the  Great.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  scion  of 
the  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII.,  was  elected  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  Tlie  main  line  became  extinct  with  Count  Anton  Guiither,  in  1667,  whereupon 
the  territory  of  tlie  family  fell  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to  Grand-duke 
Paul  of  Russia,  in  1773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein.  The 
Grand-duke  then  (1773)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Friedrich  August  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  1810,  when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the  Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave  the  country  back 
to  its  former  sovereign,  but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Czar  Alexander  I.,  added  to  it  a 
territory  of  nearly  400  square  miles,  with  50.000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  Prince  the  title  of  Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory  consisted  of  the  Principality 
of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  close  to  the  French  frontier.  Another  part 
consisted  of  the  Principality  of  Llibeck,  and  another  of  a  piece  of  the  secularised  bishopric 
of  Munster.  The  Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  400,000  marks,  or  20,000L,  and  the  levenue 
from  the  crown  lands  (Krongut)  is  estimated  at  255,000  marks,  or  12  7501.  ;  he  draws  also  a 
considerable  revenue  from  private  estates  of  the  family  in  Holstein. 

By  the  Constitution,  1849,  revised  1852  and  1908,  the  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  five  years,  by  the  vote  of  all 
citizens  paying  taxes.  By  a  law  of  April  17,  1909,  the  direct  mode  of 
election  was  introduced  in  1911.  The  Grand-Duchy  is  divided  into  29 
districts.  The  Landtag  consists  of  45  delegates.  The  executive  is  vested, 
under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three  departments.  The 
outlying  Principalities  of  Llibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  provincial  councils, 
both  of  15  members,  summoned  twice  a  year  by  the  provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  divided  into  the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchy  and  the 
budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Principalities  of  Llibeck  and 
Birkenfeld.     Estimated  revenue,  1912,  819,245^.  ;  expenditure,  813,841Z. 
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Debt,  1912,  3,717,404. 

The  population,  1910  :— Duchy  of  Ohienburg,  391,246  ;  Principality  of 
Lubeck,  41,300  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfekl,  50,496;  total,  483,042  (244,018 
males  and  239,024  females).  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  had  30,242  inhabitants 
in  1910. 

In  1910  Oldenburg  contained  371,650  Protestants,  107,508  Roman 
Catholics;  other  religions,  2,359  ;  1,525  Jews.  The  State  Church  (Protestant) 
is  under  the  Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  school  statistics  of  Oldenburg  in 
1911  :— 


Gymnasia        .... 
Oberrealschulen 
Realschulen    .... 
Hohere  Toehterschulen 
Blirgerschulen 

Vorscliulen  .... 
Volksschulen  (Elementary)  . 
Seminaries  (Protest,  and  Cath.) 
Agricultural  .... 
Navigation  .... 
Technical  .... 
Deaf  and  Dumb 


Number 

No.    of 
Teachers 

No.   of 
Pupils 

5 

68 

1,108 

3 

61 

1,240 

r> 

44 

93:j 

13 

91 

1,608 

3o 

105 

2,604 

9 

35 

1,104 

700 

1,457 

82,334 

4 

49 

575 

11 

79 

561 

] 

6 

89 

'> 

32 

342 

1 

5 

31 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
gerichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfekl  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte   at  Lhbeck  and  Saarbriicken   respectively. 

Co7isid- General. — ^Y.  E.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 

References. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Verwaltungund  Rechtspflege (three  times  a  year). 

Statistische  Nachrichten  iiber  das  Grossherzogthum  01denburg(publishedby  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics.) 

Kollmann  (P.),  Das  Herzogthum  Oldenburg  in  seiner  wirthschaftlicheu  Entwickelung 
Oldenburg,  1893.  Statistische  Beschreibung  der  Gemeinden  des  Herzogtums  Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg,  1897.  Statistische  Beschreibung  der  Gemeinden  des  Fiirstentums 
Liibeck.     OMenburg,  1901. 
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(KONIGREICH    PrEUSSEX.) 

Reigning  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  born  Jan.  27,  1859,  eldest  son  of  Friedrich^  III., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia — who  was  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm 
I.,  and  was  born  October  18,  1831,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858,  to  Victoria 
(Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  succeeded 
his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June  15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  II. 
The  Emperor  married,  Feb.  27,  1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenbarg,  born  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  Friedrich  of  Sohleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 
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Children  of  the  King. 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  May  6,  1882,  Crown  Prince  of 
the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia,  married  June  6,  1905,  to  Princess 
Cecilie,  born  Sept.  20,  1886,  daughter  of  the  late  Friedrich  Franz  III., 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  offspring,  Prince  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  born 
July  4,  1906  ;  Prince  Ltcdtoig  Ferdinand,  born  November  9,  1907  ;  Prince 
Huhertius,  born  September  30,  1909  ;  Prince  George,  born  Dec.  19, 
1911  ;  2.  Prince  Wilhelm  Eitcl-Friedrich,  born  July  7,  1883,  married,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1906,  to  Princess  Sophie  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Friedrich  August  of  Oldenburg  ;  3.  Prince  Adalbert,  born  July  14,  1884  ; 
4.  Prince  August  Wilhelm,  born  Jan.  29,  1887  ;  married,  October  22, 
1908,  to  Princess  Alexandra  Victoria  of  Schleswig-HoLstein  ;  5.  Prince 
Oifcar,  born  July  27,  1888  ;  6.  Prince  Joachim,  born  Dec.  17,  1890  ; 
7.  Princess   Viktoria  Luise,  born  Sept.   13,  1892. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  King. 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  July  24,1860;  married,  Feb.  18,  1878,  to  Prince  Bernhard, 
eldest  son  of  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  2.  Prince  Heinrich,  born  Aug.  14, 
1862  ;  married,  Mav  24, 1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Ludwig 
IV.,  of  Hesse;  offspring  of  the  union  are  two  sons,  Waldemar,  born  Marcli  20,  1SS9 ; 
Sigismund  born  Nov.  27,  1896.  3.  Princess  Victoria,  Lorn  April  12,  1866 ;  married. 
Nov.  19,  1890,  to  Piince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  4.  Princess  Sophif,  born  June 
14,  1870  ;  married,  Oct.  27,  1889,  to  Crown  Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece,  Duke  of  Sparta, 
r., 'Pnncess  Marparethe,  horn  April  22,  1872,  married,  Jan.  25,  1893,  to  Prince  Friedricli 
Karl  Ludwig  of  Hesse. 

The  Kings  of  Prussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of  Zollern 
in  Swabia,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charles  the  Great.  His  successor, 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family  castle  of  HohenzoUern,  near  the 
Danube,  in  the  year  980.  A  subsequent  Zollern,  or  HohenzoUern,  Friedrich 
III.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate  of  Nuremburg  in  fief ;  and  his 
great-grandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was  invested  by  King  Sigmund,  in  1415, 
with  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector 
in  1417.  A  century  after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of 
the  large  province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht, 
a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  HohenzoUern,  to  the  post  of  Grand-Master, 
and  he,  turning  Protestant,  declared  himself  hereditary  duke.  The  early 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the  province  of  Prussia 
by  inheritance  to  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  who  likewise  adopted 
Protestantism.  In  the  seventeenth  centurv,  the  HohenzoUern  territories 
became  greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  'the  Great  Elector,' 
under  whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central  Europe. 
The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to  1688,^  left  a 
country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast  treasure,  and  38,000 
well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I.,  who  put  the  kingly  crown 
on  his  head  at  Konigsberg  on  January  18,  1701.  His  successor  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  I.,  after  adding  part  of  Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house,  left  his  son  and  successor  Friedrich  II.,  called  'the  Great,'  a 
State  of  47,770  square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Friedrich  II.,  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles  ;  this,  and 
the  large  territory  gained  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased 
Prussia  to  74,340  square  miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  million 
inhabitants.  Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich's  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
11. ,  the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in  another 
partition  of   Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  nearly  100,000  square  miles, 
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with  about  nine  millions  of  souls.  Under  Fiiedrich  Wilhelm  HI.  nearly 
one-half  of  this  State  and  population  was  taken  by  Napoleon  ;  but  the 
Conc'ress  of  Vienna  not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  ot  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Rhiueland,  much  of  Westphalia,  and  Swedish 
Ponferania,  moulding  Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a 
total  area  of  106,820  square  miles.  This  was  shaped  into  a  compact 
State  of    134,463   square  miles,    with  a  population  of   22,769,436,   by   the 

war  of  1866.  ,        r  -j.  n  •     ^.-u 

At  present  the  total  '  Krondotations  Rente,  as  far  as  it  figures  m  the 
budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,296  marks,  or  770,554^.  The  reignmg  house  is 
also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  private  property,  comprising  castles,  for- 
ests, and  great  landed  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  known  as 
'  Kronfidefkommiss-  und  Schatullgiiter,'  the  revenue  froin  which  mainly 
serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and  the  members  of  the  royal 

^™The  Royal  Fideikommiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably  increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikommiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  born  afterwards  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf  as  well  as 
the  Fideikommiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Gliemcke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikommiss  of  the  Hohen- 

/ollcrii  T)riiiCGS 

Dating  from   King  Friedrich   I.    of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich    III.    of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 


Friedrich  I. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I. 
Friedrich     II.      called 

Great ' 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  II. 


the 


1701 
1713 

1740 
1786 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.         .     1797 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  .     1840 

Wilhelm  I.  .         .         •     1861 

Friedrich  III.  (Mar.  9-June  15)  1888 
Wilhelm  II.  ...     1888 


Constitution  and  Government. 

Various  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon  accomplishing  his 
ei^diteenth  year  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  according  to 
pnmo^eniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the  government  the  king  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  ministers,  appointed  by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority 
the  kincT  shares  with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed 
of  two  Chambers,  the  first  called  the  '  Herreuhaus,'  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  '  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Ine 
assent  of  the  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all  laws.  Financial 
proiects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Abgeoixlnetenhaus, 
and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc  hj  the  Herrenhaus.  The  right  ot 
proposing  laws  is  vested  in  the  Government  and  m  each  ot  the  Chambers. 

The  Herrenhaus  is  composed  of,  first,  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign  jamilies 
of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and  Hohenzoilern-Sigmaringen  ;  secondly,  tJie 
chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recognised  by  the  Congress  oi 
Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia  ;  thirdly,  the  heads  ot  the 
territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some  hlty  members  ; 
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fourthly,  a  uuinber  of  life-peers,  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  '  national  celebrities '  ;  fifthly,  eight 
titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight  older  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degrees  ;  sixthly,  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the 
heads  of  '  chapters, '  and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  Abgeordnetenhaus  consists  of  443  members — 362  for  the  old  kingdom, 
80  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces^  and  1  in  1876  for 
Laueuburg.  Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  the  municipal  elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote 
as  indirect  elector.  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  elections  in 
several  parishes  can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  '  Urwahler, ' 
in  one.  One  direct  elector,  or  '  Wahlmann,'  is  elected  from  every  complete 
number  of  250  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in 
such  manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third  ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
the  last  class.  Direct  electors  may  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle 
from  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to 
special  divisions.  The  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors. 
The  legislative  period  of  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  is  limited  to  five  years. 
Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has 
completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who  has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full 
civic  rights  through  a  judicial  sentence,  and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three 
years  to  the  State.  The  Chamber  must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of 
the  expiration  of  the  legislative  period,  or  after  being  dissolved.  In 
either  case  former  members  are  re-eligible.  The  Landtag  is  to  be  regularly 
convoked  by  the  king  during  the  month  of  November ;  and  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  as  often  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  the  Landtag  must  take  place  by  the  king  in  person,  or 
by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.  Both  Chambers  are  to  be  convoked, 
opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.  Each  Chamber  has  to 
prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide  thereon.  Both 
Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline,  and  elect 
their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries  do 
not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  increased  salary, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  onl}'-  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  both  Chambers.  The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  Each  Chamber,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.  Each  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.  No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.  Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.  Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.  They 
vote  according  to  their   free  conviction,  and  arc  nut  bound  by  i)rescriptionb 
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or  instructions.  They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the  Chambers.  No  member  of  the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  arrest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  same.  All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
of  the  Chambers,  and  all  examination  and  civil  arrest,  must  be  suspended 
during  the  session,  should  the  Chamber  whom  it  may  concern  so  demand. 
Members  of  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  receive  and  must  accept  travelling 
expenses  and  diet  money  from  the  State,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  law, 
amounting  to  15  marks,  or  15  shillings,  per  day. 

Lower  House  composed  as  follows  : — Conservatives,  151  ;  Free  Conser- 
vatives, 62  ;  National  Liberals,  65  ;  Progressives,  37  ;  Centre,  103  ;  Poles, 
15  ;  Socialists,  6  ;  Independents,  4, 

The  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  Staatsministeriuni,  or 
Ministry  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  Staatsministerium  is  divided  into  nine 
departments,  as  follows  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers^  Minister  of  State,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Imperial  Chancellor. — Dr.  von  Bethman  Hollweg. 

2.  Minister  of  State  and  Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Lentzc  ;  appointed 
August,  1910. 

3.  Minister  of  State  and  Minister  of  Public  Works. — Breitenhach,  born 
1856  ;  appointed  June,  1906. 

4.  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Instruction.  —  Dr.  von  Trott  zio 
Solz;  appointed  July,  1909. 

5.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests. — Dr.  Frhr.  von 
Schorlemer ;   appointed  1910. 

6.  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  Beseler,  appointed  November,  1905. 

7.  Minister  for  Interior.  —  Von  Dallwitz,  appointed  July,  1910. 

8.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — Sydoio  ;  appointed  Oct.,  1909. 

9.  Minister  of  State  and  Minister  of  War. — General  von  Ileeringen', 
appointed  1909. 

Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior. — Dr.  Delhi iick',  appointed 
Minister  (without  portfolio),  July,  1910.  Imperial  State  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office. —  Von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  September,  1910.  Imperial  State 
Secretary  of  the  Naval  Office.  —  Von  Tirpitz,  born  1849  ;  Minister  since  March 
29,  1898. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  36,000  marks,  and,  since  1905,  14,000  marks 
"  representation-money." 

For  local  government  Prussia  is  divided  into  Provinces,  Government  dis- 
tricts {Regierungshezirke),  urban  circles  (Stadtkreise),  and  rural  circles 
{Landkreise).  Urban  circles  consist  of  towns  of  over  25,000  inhabitants  ; 
rural  circles  consist  of  the  smaller  towns,  rural  communes  (Landgemeindcn), 
and  manors  {Gutshezirke).  For  provinces  and  rural  circles  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  constituent  areas  elect  deliberative  assemblies  which  appoint 
executive  committees.  Each  province  has  a  governor  {Oherprdsident)  ;  each 
government  district  has  a  president,  and  deals  chiefly  with  local  affairs  of 
State  concern.  In  towns  the  deliberative  authority  is  the  town  council  {Stadt- 
verordnetenversammlung),  elected  on  the  3-class  system  of  property  suffrage. 
The  executive  is  a  magistracy  with  the  burgher-master  as  president.  Each 
rural  circle  has  a  Landrai.     Local  administrative  business  varies  accordin;;'  to 
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the  nature  of  the  administrative  division.  The  matters  dealt  with  are  such 
as  poor-relief,  roads,  light  railwa}  s,  &c.,  but  in  rural  districts  they  include 
agricultural  interests,  and  in  towns,  education,  sick-insurance,  valuation,  col- 
lection of  certain  taxes,  rausteriug  of  recruits,  management  of  gas,  water,  and 
electric  works,  &c.  The  Crown  controls  the  administration  of  all  the  adminis- 
trative areas. 

Area  and  Population. 

I,    PuOGltESS   AND    PeESBNT    CONDITION. 


Including  Helgoland. 


Provinces 

Area : 
Square 

Population 

Pop. 
per  Square 

Miles 
14,786 

1910 

1905 

Mile,  1910 

East  Prussia  (Ostpreussen) 

2,064,175 

2,030,176 

139-6 

West  Prussia  (Westprensseii)  . 

9,861 

1,703,474 

1,641,874 

172-7 

Berlin 

24 

2,071,257 

2,040,148 

86,279-0 

Braadenburg      .... 

15,383 

4,092,616 

3,531,856 

266-0 

Ponierania  (Pommerii) 

11,631 

1,716,921 

1,684,345 

147-5 

Posen         .        .        .        •        . 

11,190 

2.099,831 

1,986,6.37 

187-6 

yilesia  (Sclilesieii) 

15,569 

5,225,962 

4,942,725 

335-6 

Saxony (Sachsen) 

9,752 

3,089,275 

2,979,249 

315-7 

Schleswig-Holstein  l 

7,338 

1,621,004 

1,504,248 

220-7 

Hanover  (Hannover) 

14,870 

2,!-t42,436 

2,759,245 

197-2 

Westphalia  (Westfalen)    . 

7,804 

4,125,096 

3,618,090 

528-6 

Hesse-Nassau    .... 

6,062 

2,221,021 

2,070,052 

366-3 

Rhine  (Rheinprovinz) 

10,423 

7,121,140 

6,436,337 

683-1 

Hoheuzollern  ( Hohenzollern  sche 

Lande) 

441 
135,134 

71,011 

68,282 

141-0 

Total          .... 

40,165,219 

37,293,264 

224-0 

Development  of  Prussia  since  1875  : — 


Year 


1875 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 


Area  in  Sq.  Miles         Population 


134,179 
134,537 
134,622 
135,134 
135,134 


25,742,404 
29,957,367 
84,472,509 
37,293,264 
40,165,219 


Average  per 

Percentage  of 

Sq.  Mile 

Annual  Increase 

191-8 

_ 

222-7 

1-1 

256-1 

1-5 

275  9 

1-59 

297-0 

1-54 

The  population  living  in  towns  and  that  not  in  towns  in  1905  and  1910 
were  as  follows  : — 


— 

1910 

1905  1 

Annual  increase 
per  cent. 
1905-1910. 

Town  population 

Country  population      .... 

18,963,785 
21,201,434 

17,378,965 
19,914,299 

1  74 

1-25 

1  On  the  same  areas  as  iu  1910. 
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Urban  and  rural  population: — 


Census 

No.  of 
Towns 

Nos.  Rural 
Communesl 

Towns  and  Communes,  with 
2,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards 

Communes,  &c.,  with  less 
than  2,000  Inhabitants 

No. 

Pop.           Per  Ct. 

No. 

Pop. 

Per  Ct. 

1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 

1.266 
1,266 
1,279 

1,276 

52,518 
52,117 
51,748 
51,338 

1,840 
1,968 
2,088 
2,456 

16,384,323 
19,144,609 
21,905,093 
25,094,116 

51-4 
55-5 
58-7 
62-5 

51,944 
51,415 
50,934 
50,158 

15.470,800 
15,327,900 
15,388,231 
15,071,103 

48-6 
44-6 
41-8 
37-5 

1    Including  16,148  separate  '  Gutsbezirke '  in  1895;     15,955  in  1900;  15,672  in  1905; 
15,368  in  1910. 


Conjugal  condition  1910  : — 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried 

Married 

AVidowed         .      * 

Divorced  or  separated 

12,161,517 

7,154,129 

500,917 

31,162 

11,517,281 

7,162,027 

1,583,157 

55,029 

23,678,798 

14,316,156 

2,084,074 

86,191 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
s  ection  relating  to  the  German  Empire. 

In  1910  the  number  of  foreigners  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  resident  in 
Prussia  was  688,839,  of  whom  301,710  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  137,440 
Dutch,  90,667  Russians,  20,206  Danes,  7,602  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  9,898 
British,  10,703  Belgians,  8,832  Americans  (United  States),  23,029  Swiss, 
and  4,283  French. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 


Year 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

Still-bom 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 
incl.  Still- 
born 

Surplus  of 
Bii-ths 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

309,922 
313,039 
311,131 
307,904 
310,415 
321,151 

1,308,912 
1,298,291 
1,308,283 
1,287,030 
1,256,613 
1,225,091 

39,301 

38,655 
38,884 
37,990 
37,166 
35,874 

94,779 
97,289 
99,598 
100,134 
98,695 
97,705 

712,970 
719,604 
732,608 
705,772 
675,148 
782,728 

595,942 
578,687 
575,675 
581,258 
581,465 
492,363 

In  1911  2-93  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  stillborn,  and  7 '98  per 
cent,  illegitimate. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  German  ports  and  Antwerp  was  in 
in  1904,  16,402;  in  1905,  16,206  ;  in  1906,  18,083  ;  in  1907,  18,005;  in 
1908,  10,989;  in  1909,  12,313;  in  1910,  14,021;  in  1911,  11,835.  Of 
the  total  number  in  1911,  10,584  went  to  the  United  States.  To  the  total, 
the  province  of  Brandenburg  (including  Berlin),  contributed  2,125  ;  Hanover, 
1,831. 

Religion. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  over  one-third 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1910,  the  numbers  were:  Protestants,  24,830,547; 
Roman   Catholics,   14,581,829;    other   Christians,  189,887;  Jews,  415,926; 
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others  and  unknown,  147,030.     Catholics  are  in  a  majority   Only   in  "West 
Prussia,  Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine  Province,  and  Hohenzollern. 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since  1871 
has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which, 
however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by  *  consistories, '  or 
boards  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods  representing  the  old 
provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  differs  in  the  various 
provinces.  Altogether  in  Prussia  there  are  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 
In  every  part  of  the  Monarchy  the  Crown  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control 
over  the  election  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid 
by  the  State,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving  34,000  marks  a  year, 
and  the  other  bishops  about  22,700  marks.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial 
clergy  mostly  arise  from  endowments. 

Instruction. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  compulsory.  Every  town,  or  community  in 
town  or  country,  must  maintain  a  school  supported  by  local  rates,  supple- 
mented by  the  State,  and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  who 
are  elected  by  the  citizens,  and  called  aldermen  or  town  councillors. 
All  parents  are  compelled  to  have  their  children  properly  taught  or  to 
send  them  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which  all  fees  are  now 
abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to  a  higher  educational 
institution  than  elementary  schools,  but  parents  who  send  more  than 
one  child  to  any  school  supported  by  the  community  have,  in  many  cases, 
a  reduction  made  in  the  charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  (about 
10  per  cent.)  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either 
enjoy  this  reduction  or  are  admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities.  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  that  age  in  1910  was  returned  at  7,165,744. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia : — 


No. 

Teaching 

Students  or 

Staff 

Pupils 

Universities  (1911-12)  1 

10  4 

1,927  5 

28,385  8 

Gymnasia  &  Progymnasia  -  (1910-11)  i    . 

372 

7,197 

121,373 

Real  gymnasia,  Realprogvmnasia,  and  Higher 

Realschulen  2  (1910-11)  1        .... 

302 

5,317 

109,579 

Realschuleu  2  (1910-11)  1 

171 

1,594 

36,182 

High    schools    for    girls    (Lyceums),    public 

1 

(1911-12)1 

242 

y  10,399  O 

153,524 

High  schools  for  girls,  private  (1911-12)1     , 

224 

J 

Middle  schools,  public  (1911)  3 

629 

7,154 

193,429 

,,                private  (1911)  3 

924 

5,646 

62,265 

Public  elementary  schools  (1911) 

38,684 

163,016  7 

6,572,074 

Private        ,,               „        (1911)      . 

263 

553 

8,498 

Public  normal  schools  (1911)     .... 

200 

1,394 

14,715 

1  Winter  half  year.  2  incl.  teachers  and  scholars  of  preliminary  schools.  3  inch 
girls'  schools  not  officially  recognised.  4  KxcI.  Lyceum  at  Braunsberg  with  13  teachers 
and  39  students.  5  incl.  lecturers  and  special  teachers.  «  Incl.  regular  technical 
and  assistant  teachers.  7  Including  technical  and  assistant  teachers,  but  excluding 
teachers  of  religion.        8  Including  1,896  womtn  students. 
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There  are  also  5  technical  high  schools  (Berlin,  Hauover,  Aachen,  Danzig, 
Breslau),  2  forestry  schools  (Eberswalde,  Miinden),  2  technical  mining  schools 
(Berlin,  Klausthal),  2  agricnltural  high  schools  (Berlin,  Poppelsdorf),  agricul- 
tural institutes  connected  with  universities,  2  veterinary  high  schools  (Berlin, 
Hanover),  a  great  number  of  other  schools  for  various  aspects  of  agriculture, 
4  commercial  high  schools  (Berlin,  Coin,  Frankfurt  a.  Main,  Konigsbergi.Pr, ), 
besides  other  special  schools  and  State  establishments  for  art  and  music,  the 
Academy  of  Posen,  &c. 

The  Universities,  the  high  schools  (exclusive  of  commercial  high  schools), 
some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Realgymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the 
normal  schools,  are  maintainetl  and  administered  by  the  Government,  while 
all  the  other  scholastic  institutions  are  supported  by  the  community,  &c., 
under  control  of  the  Government.  (For  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and 
students  at  each  of  the  Universities  of  Prussia,  see  under  German  Empire.) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  (exclusive  of  agricultural 
and  some  technical  institutes)  in  Prussia  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but  there  is  a 
local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  each  of  these, 
as  far  as  regards  the  Rcgierungs-Bezirke,  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  {Regierimg)  ;  while  the  management  of 
the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to  the  Provincial 
Schul-CoUegium,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oberprasideut,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province.  As  a  general  rule,  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  funds  provided  by  the  State  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Civil  Government,  which  likewise  takes  upon  itself  nearly  the  whole 
management  of  the  lower  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schul- 
CoUegium  is  responsible  for  the  higher  schools  and  the  normal  schools,  for 
the  general  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  therein,  the  proper  selection 
of  school  books,  the  examination  and  appointment  of  masters,  and  the 
examination  of  those  who  leave  school  for  the  Universities. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach,  or 
to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  produce  to  the 
authorities  the  prescribed  proofs  of  their  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  quali- 
fications. Both  private  and  public  establishments  for  education  are  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all 
public  teachers  are  considered,  directly  or  indirectly.  State  servants. 

For  the  year  1911-12  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  instruction  and  similar 
purposes  under  the  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  amounted  to 
about  212,000,000  marks  (10,600,000Z.),  besides  14,000,000  marks  (700,000/.) 
for  non-recurring  expenditure.  For  educational  institutions  under  other 
ministries  the  sum  of  about  19,000,000  marks,  exclusive  of  non-recurring 
expenditure,  was  set  aside,  so  that  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
State  on  instruction  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly  231,000,000  marks. 
The  total  expenditure  foi  all  kinds  of  schools  amounted  in  1911-12  to  about 
600,000,000  marks. 

Justice,  Crime. 

Prussia  contains  14  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  under  German  Empire).  The 
Oberlaudesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  Kammcrgericht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions  ;  though  for  all  cases  the 
court  of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leijjzig.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Staatsamodlte,  or  public  XJi'osecutors,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1910  there  were  344,770  persons  convicted  of  crime  in 
Prussia. 
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Finance. 

Effective,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  years 
ending  March  31  following  the  year  indicated  in  the  table  (20  marks  =  £1 )  :— 


Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure      |     Year 


Revenue 


1905  3,400,248,206 

190G  3,806,769,083 

1907  4,053,702,411 


Marks 
3,137,467,213 
3,534,926,305 
3,797,817,024 


1908 
1909 
1910 


Marks 
4,151,150,120 
4,408,102,407 
4,529,745,554 


Expenditure 


Marks 
3,958,126,488 
4,392,375,416 
4,531,155,108 


Budget  estimates  for  years  ending  March  31  :— 


Heads  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditure 


Ministry  of  Agriculture     . 

,,  Finance    . 

,,  Commerce,  &c. 

,,  Public  works  . 

Dotations     and    financial 

administration 
State  administration  (Jus- 
tice, &c.). 

Total  ordinary    . 
Extraordinary    . 

Total  .        .        .        . 


Revenue 


1911-12 


1912-13 


Marks 

161,214,504 

689,590,400 

284,889,390 

2,181,784,000 

473,628,928 

244,349,527 


Marks 
159,994,004 
714,893,310 
290,073,320 
,331,053,000 

507,495,985 

260,336,831 


4,035,456,749 
49,858,000 


4,085,314,749 
(204,265, 737Z.) 


Exi^enditure 


1911-12 


1910-11 


Marks 

70,646,120 

223,344,216 

267,675,940 

1,847,742,000 

642,556,614 

819,349,606 


Marks 

72,355,180 

225,054,183 

267,427,097 

1,984,407,000 

671,956,059 

852,035,381 


4,263,846,450 
37,395,800 


4,301,242,250 
(215,062,113L) 


3,871,314,496 
214,000,253 

4,085,314,749 
(204,265,737^) 


4,073,234,900 
228,007,350 

4,301,242,250 
(215,062,1131.) 


The  total  expenditure  amounted  (1911 )  to  51.  Is.  2d.  per  head  ol  population. 
The  direct  taxes  amounted  almost  to  9s.  9d.  per  head.  Since  April  1,  isy&, 
only  the  income  tax,  a  new  supplementary  tax  ( Vermogenssteuer),  and  the  tax 
"  vom  Gewerbebetriebe  im  Umherziehen  "  are  direct  State-taxes;  the  land- 
tax,  the  house-tax,  and  the  trading-tax  are  received  by  the  communes 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  m  the  budget  oi 
Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

Public  debt  in  1911  and  1912  :— 


1911 


1912 


National  debt  bearing  interest : 
Consolidated  debt  at  4  per  cent. 

,,  ,,        3i  per  cent. 

,,  ,,        s'per  cent. 

Treasury  bonds   .... 
State  railway  debt 
Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866 

Total  national  debt 


Marks 

1,050,000,000 

6,203,878,750 

1,569,957,700 

610,000,000 

94,891,503 

2,949,243 

0,531,677,196 
(476,583,859?.) 


Marks 

1,102,293,000 

6,090,675,900 

1,501,296,150 

640,000,000 

91,706,289 

2,902,706 

9,428,874,045 
(471,443,702/.) 


The  sinking  fund  of  the  railway  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  159,261/. 
and  of  the  annexed  provinces'  debt  to  2,327/.  The  charges  for  interest, 
amortisation,  and  management  of  the  debt  amounted  to  20,517, 457Z.  m  the 
financial  year  1912.  The  debt  amounts  to  11/.  17s.  Bd.  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  8s.  6d.  per  head. 
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Army. — The  conditions  of  service  have  been  already  described  under 
German  Empire.  The  total  peace  strength  of  the  Prussian  army  at  the 
present  time  is  about  480,000  of  all  arms  and  ranks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Prussia,  in  1895,  was  as  follows: — Under 
1  hectare,  1,649,659  ;  1-10  hectares,  1,236,393;  10-100  hectares,  402,209; 
over  100  hectares,  20,390  ;  total,  3,308,651. 

The  total  area  of  the  farms  in  1895  was  28,479,739  hectares.  These  farms 
supported,  1895,  a  population  of  10,948,476,  of  whom  4,633,055  were  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  in 
metric  tons,  2  years,  were  us  follows  (1  hectare  =  2*47  acres;  1  metric 
ton  =  2,204  lbs.):— 


— 

1910 

1910 

1011 

1011 

Wheat        .... 
Rye 

Summer  barley . 

Oats  .        . 

Potatoes    .... 

Hay  (meadow)  . 

Hectares 
1,146,826 

4,720,771 
836,619 
2,805,327 
2,231,254 
3,282,470 

Tons 

2,482,972 
8,041,248 
1,688,743 
5,291,619 
32,730,253 
14,561,638 

Hectares 

1,175,064 
4,700,755 
829,979 
2,818,092 
2,246,379 
3,246,436 

Tons 

2,605,645 
8,427,236 
1,716,457 
5,210,493 
25,630,203 
10,099,899 

In  1911  there  were  vineyards  on  17,100  hectares,  yielding  537,197  hecto- 
litres of  wine  ;  hops  on  1,097  hectares,  yielding  4,546  tons.  On  December  1, 
1907,  Prussia  contained  live  stock  comprising  3,046,304  horses,  12,011,584 
cattle,  5,408,867  sheep,  15,095,854  swine,  and  2,235,529  goats. 

In  1905-06  Prussia  contained  286  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  12,596,787  metric  tons  of  beet-root  in 
the  production  of  1,861,970  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  260,859  metric  tons  of 
molasses.  In  1905-6  there  were  4,326  breweries  in  action  in  Prussia,  which 
brewed  33,600,000  hectolitres  of  beer,  or  90  litres  per  head  of  the  population. 
In  1905-06  there  were  6,404  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
3,722,032  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

II.  Minerals. 

The  output  of  coal  increased  from  17,571,581  tons  in  1848  to  134,044,080 
tons  in  1907,  and  the  output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time  from  8,118,553  tons  to 
52,660,597  tons.  Quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  values  (in  marks)  of  the  coal 
and  iron  ore  raised,  and  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  1908-09  : — 


1910 

1911 

Tons 

Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Coal 

Lignite        .... 
Iron  ore      .... 
Pig-iron       .... 

143,771,612 

66,644,291 

4,823,606 

9,995,012 

1,417,750,859 

135,447,598 

40,299,270 

■  575,130,821 

151,324,030 

60,531,943 

4,948,711 

10,477,263 

1,462,665,255 

139,975,663 

42,634,643 

623,321,058 

In  1910  the  numbers  employed  in  and  about  mines  in  Prussia  were  : 
Underground  workers,  484,504;  surface  workers,  147,054;  boys  (under  16), 
24,468;  females,  7,508;  total,  663,534.  The  amount  of  their  wages  was 
800,392,890  marks. 
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Commerce. — The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  German  customs  district  (Zollgebiet).  This  is  carried  on  through 
the  various  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  through  many  navigable  rivers 
and  canals,  and  an  extensive  network  of  roads,  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones.  There  are  92  chambers  and  corporations  of  commerce  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Kingdom.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  trade  of 
Prussia  ;  it  is  included  in  that  of  Germany. 

Internal  Communications.— On  April  i,  i9io,  the  length  of  the 

system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  :  State  owned,  Broad  gauge,  main  lines, 
19,602  miles;  broad  gauge,  local  lines,  9,322  miles;  total  broad  gauge, 
28,924  miles.  ISTarrow  gauge,  208  miles.  Total  length  of  State  lines,  29  132 
miles.  Private  lines,  1,826. miles.  Total  railway  mileage,  30,959.  Plans 
for  the  electrification  of  main  railway  lines  are  being  steadily  pushed  on. 
The  line  between  Dessau  and  Bitterfeld  was  ihe  first  to  be  electrified  and 
the  experiment  was  so  successful  that  a  longer  stretch  has  been  chosen, 
Magdeburg — Bitterfeld — Leipzig — Halle.  It  is  uncertain  whether  electric 
traction  will  meet  military  requirements,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  no 
electrification  for  the  present  of  strategic  railways  or  of  lines  which  are  of 
strategic  importance. 

References  concerning  Prussia. 

Centralblatt  fiir  die  gesaiumte  Unterrichts-Verwaltung  in  Preusseri.  Herausgegeben  in 
dem  Ministeriuui  der  geistlichen,  Unterrichts-und  Me.dicinal-Angelegenheiten.  Erganzungs- 
heft :  StatistischeMitteilungen  ilber  das  holiere  Unterrichtsweseniui  Konigreieh  Preusser. 
Berlin. 

Handbuch  liber  den  Konigl.  Preussischen  Hof  und  Staat.     Berlin. 

PreussischeStatistik.   Herausgegeben  voni  Konigl.  Statistischen  Landesamte.     Berlin. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat.     Berlin. 

Statistisclies  Jahrbuch  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat.     Berlin. 

Zeitschrift  des  Konigl.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamtes  Herausgegeben  vom 
Prasideiiten,  Dr.  E.  Blenck.     Berlin. 

Zeitschrilt  fiir  das  Berg-,  Hiitten-  und  Salinenwesen  im  Preussischen  Staate. 

Baedeker's  Northern  Germany.     14th  ed.     1904, 

Droysen  (J.  G.),  Geschichte  der  preussischen  Politik.     5  vol.     Leipzig. 

Hue  de-Grais,  Handbuch  der  Verfassung  und  Verwaltungin  Prenssenunddeni  Deutschen 
Reiche.     Berlin. 

Janaen^K.)  und  Samwer  (K.),  Schleswig- Hoi  steins  Befreiung,  Wiesbaden,  1897. 

Pollard  (J.),  A  Study  of  Municipal  Government.  The  Corporation  of  Berlin.  2  ed. 
London,  1894. 

Prutz(B.),  Preussische  Geschichte.     Vols.  I.  und  IL     Berlin,  1899. 

Bobinson(J.  H.),  Constitution  of  Prussia.  [Trans,  of  Text,  withNot5s.]  Philadelphia, 
1898. 

H'ar<^(A.  W.),  Great  Britain  und  Hanover.    [Lectures.]    London,  1899. 


REUSS,  Elder  Branch. 

(FURSTENTHTJM   ReUSS — AeLTERE  LiNIE.) 

The  reigning  Prince  is  Heinrich  XXIV.,  born  March  20, 1878;  succeeded  his 
father  Heinrich  XXII.,  who  died  April  19,  1902.  Sisters  of  the  reigning 
prince  are  Emma,  born  Jan.  17,  1881  ;  married  May  14,  1903,  to  /*Jr7ch, 
Count  of  Kiinigl  ;  Marie,  born  March  26,  1882;  married  Feb.  4,  1904,  to 
Ferdinand,  Baron  Gnagnoni.  Herminc,  born  Dec.  17,  1887  ;  married  Jan.  7, 
1907,  to  JohavnGeorg,  Prince  of  Schonaich-Carolath  ;  Ida,  born  Sept.  4,  1891; 
married  November  7,  1911,  to  Martin  Christopher,  Prince  of  Hoi  berg- Rossla. 

The  Regent  of  the  Principality  is  Prince  Heinrich  XXV  J  I.,  Prince  of 
Reuss-Gera  since  Oct.  15,  1908. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  old  prefects  of 
Weida,  who  were  imperial  functionaries  and  afterwards  free  lords.     All  the 
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heads  of  the  house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  run  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwards  again  at  one.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no  civil 
list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his  private  property. 

The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  28,  1867,  provides  for  a  legislative 
body  of  12  members,  3  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  2  by  the  possessors 
of  large  estates,  3  elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  rural  districts.  The  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912  were  estimated  at  92,203^.  There  is  no 
public  debt. 

Area,  122  square  miles  ;  population  (1910),  72,769. 

The  population  is  mainly  Protestant,  only  1,205  being  Catholic. 
The  capital,  Greiz,  has  (1910)  23,245  inhabitants. 


REUSS,  Younger  Branch. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM    ReUSS — JtJNGERE   LiNIE.  ) 

The  reigning  Prince  is  Heinrich  XXVII.,  born  Nov  10,  1858  ;  the  son 
of  Prince  Heinrich  XIV.  and  of  Princess  Agnes  ;  succeeded  his  father  March 
31,  1913  ;  married  November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  born  September  4, 
1864,  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  Offspriug  : 
I.  Princess  Victoria,  born  April  21,  1889.  II.  Princess  Luise  Adelheid, 
born  July  17,  1390.  III.  Prince  Heinrich  XLIII.,  born  July  25,  1893  ;  died 
May  13,  1912.  IV.  Prince  Heinrich  XLV.,  born  May  13,  1895.  Sister  of 
the  Reigning  Prince :  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  October  27,  1859  ;  married 
November  17,  1887,  to  Prince  Hermann  of  Solms-Braunfels ;  widow, 
August  30,   1900. 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family.  As  in 
Reuss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Principality  is  the  private 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  distinguish  them  they  have 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  century. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  born  in  the  century, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  order  of  birth  until  the  century  is  finished, 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  November  30,  1849,  and 
modified  April  14,  1852,  and  June  20,  1856.  Under  it  restricted  legislative 
rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  members,  of  whom  three  are  elected 
by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax,  and  twelve  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  The  head  of  the  collateral  Reuss- Kostritz  family  is  hereditarily 
a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative 
power.  In  the  administration  of  the  State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts 
under  his  direction.  On  November  23,  1892,  the  hereditary  prince  (Heinrich 
XXVII.)  received  authority  from  the  reigning  prince  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  his  name,  and  on  April  2,  1910,  in  consequence  of  the 
permanent  incapability  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  hereditary  prince  was 
appointed  Recjent. 

The  annual  estimated  revenue,  138,965Z.  for  the  financial  period  1911-13, 
expenditure,  138,965Z.     Public  debt  (1910),  52,027/. 

Of  the  total  population  (152,752  in  1910),  147,272  were  Evangelical, 
3,498  Catholic,  779  other  Christians,  375  Jews,  828  not  included  in  these 
sects.      The  capital,  Gera,  has  (1910)  49,276  inhabitants. 

British  Vice-Gonstd. — R.  M.  Tui-ner. 
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SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

(Herzogtum  Sachsen-Altenburg.) 

The  reigning  Duke  is  Ernst,  born  August  31,  1871  ;  the  son  of  Moritz 
(brother  of  the  late  Duke  Ernst)  and  Augusta,  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  February  7,  1908,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  ; 
married,  February  17,  1898,  to  Princess  Adelheid  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
bora  September  22,  1875.  Offsining,  Princess  Charlotte  Agnes,  born 
March  4,  1899  ;  Prince  Georg-Moritz,  born  May  13,  1900  ;  Princess  Elisabeth, 
born  April  6,  1903  ;  Friedrich- Ernst,  born  May  15,  1905. 

There  was  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826,  when 
the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  which  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since  1680, 
exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Altenburg,  and  became  Duke  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list,  in  exchange 
for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown-domains  (Domanenfideicommiss). 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  thirty -two  representa- 
tives, elected  for  three  years,  nine  chosen  by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants, 
eleven  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts. 
The  Chamber  meets  once  at  least  in  eacK  financial  period. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  four  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship  ;  2,  of  Justice ;  3,  of  the  Interior  ; 
4,  of  Finance.  The  budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  estimates  for  the 
period  1911-1913,  revenue  and  expenditure,  259,946Z.  Two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  are  derived  from  the  State  domains  and  the  remainder  from  direct 
taxes.  Public  debt,  1911,  44,370Z.,  which  the  funds  of  the  State  (exclusive 
of  reserve  funds  in  the  "  Landesbank  ")  exceeded  by  242,277/. 

Population,  1910,  216,128.  In  1910,  207,825  Protestant,  7,246  Catholic. 
The  capital,  Altenburg,  had  39,976  (1910)  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants  of  the  "Ostkreis"  (eastern 
part  of  the  Duchy)  are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Germany,  and  the  rule  prevails  among  them  of  the  youngest  son 
becoming  the  heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father.  Estates  are  kept  for 
generations  in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out.  The  rural 
population,  however,  has  been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Gymnasia,  Realschule,  and  teachers'  seminaries,  1912,  1,390  pupils; 
Biirgerschulen  5,620  pupils  (2,845  boys  and  2,775  girls)  ;  204  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  611  teachers  (53  female)  and  37,321  pupils.  Annual  ex- 
penditure on  elementary  schools,  95,496/.,  of  which  21,435/.  was  provided  by 
the  State. 

British  Oonsul-General— A.  C.  Grant  Duff  (Leipzig). 

Vice- Consul— R.  M.  Turner. 

References. 

Statistische  Mittheilungen  aus dem  Herzogthum  Sachsen-Altenburg,  Annual,  Altenburg, 
Ilauptubersicht  uber  das  endgiltige  Ergebniss  der  Volkszahlung  vom   1.  Dezember, 

1910.     Altenburg,  1911.  ,  .    ,.     ,  ^      ,  .  ,  .         j  tt       i    i      i 

Herzogl.     Sachsen-Altenburgischer     vaterlandischer     Geschichts-und-Hauskalender 

Annual.  Altenburg. 
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SAXE-COBURG  AND  GOTHA. 

(HeRZOGTHUM   S ACnSEN-COBUEG-GOTHA. ) 

The  reigning  Duke  is  Charles  Edward  (H.R.H.  Duke  of  Albany),  born 
July  19,  1884,  son  of  the  late  Leopold  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Princess 
Helena  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Alfred,  July  30, 1900  ; 
married  October  11,  1905,  to  Princess  Victoria  Adelheid,  daughter  of  Duke 
Friedrich  Ferdinand  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gllicksburg  ;  offspring 
Prince  Johann  Leopold,  born  August  2,  1906  ;  Princess  Sibylla  Kalma 
Marie,  born  January  18,  1908  ;  Prince  Dietmar  Hubert,  born  August  24,  1909. 

Sister  of  the  Duke  is  Princess  Alice,  born  February  25,  1883  ;  married 
February  10,  1904,  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  was  Duke 
John  Ernst,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Albrecht, 
Ernst's  second  son,  in  1(309,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg,  to  which  he  added  Saalfeld. 
John  Ernst's  two  sons  ruled  in  common,  under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  ; 
but  their  single  successor  Ernst  Frederick  I.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of 
primogeniture.  On  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg  in  1825,  Ernst  I. 
received,  in  1826,  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  was  assigned  to  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Ernst  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  family  is  in  possession 
of  a  large  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by  Duke  Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  made  a  present  of  the  Principality  of  Lichtenberg.  "This  Principality  he  sold, 
September  22,  1834,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other 
advantages.  According  to  an  agreement  of  July  19, 1905,  the  income  of  the  Gotha  domains 
is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The  Duke  further  receives  one-half  of  the 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  from  the  Coburg  domains. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  two  Duchies,  proclaimed  May  3,  1852, 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Duke  in  conjunction  with  two  separate 
chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  and  the  other  for  the  Duchy  of 
Gotha,  For  the  common  affairs  of  the  two  Duchies  the  two  Chambers 
meet  in  common.  The  Coburg  Chamber  consists  of  eleven,  and  that 
for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members,  chosen  in  as  many  electoral  divisions, 
by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  electors.  Every  man  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has  a  vote,  and  every  fully-qualified 
citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Landtag  or  Chamber, 
Deputies  resident  in  Coburg  or  Gotha  receive  six  marks  per  diem,  tlie  others 
ten  marks  per  diem  and  travelling  expenses.  New  elections  take  place 
every  four  years.  The  two  assemblies  meet  sepaiately,  regularly  in  the  first  and 
lastyearsof  their  duration,  otherwise  when  necessary  ;  the  'United  Parliament 
meets  alternately  at  the  towns  of  Coburg  and  of  Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  four  years  for  Coburg.  The  annual 
domain  revenue  for  Coburg  1909-1913  is  estimated  at  27,035Z. ,  and  ex- 
penditure 15,965Z.  The  special  State  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
years  ending  March  31,  1911-13,  for  Coburg  are  65,072Z.,  and  66,252^. 
respectively,  and  for  Gotha  216,045Z.  ;  while  the  common  State-revenue 
and  expenditure  (1911-13)  of  Coburg  and  Gotha,  are  121,734Z.  Public  debt, 
1912,  89,500Z.  for  Coburg,  andl22,546Z.  for  Gotha,  both  being  largely  covered 
by  real  property  and  stocks.  In  1910  there  were  250,454  Protestant, 
4,951  Catholic,  and  319  other  Christians  ;  783  Jews,  and  670  persons  of 
other  religion.  The  chief  towns,  Gotha  and  Coburg,  have  respectively 
39,553  and  23,789  inhabitants  (1910). 

British  Minister-Resident. — A,  C.  Grant  Duff. 
Vice- Consul. — R,  M,  Turner, 
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SAXE  MEININGEN. 
(Herzogtum  Sachsen  Meiningen.) 

The  reigning  Duke  is  Georg  II.,  born  April  2,  1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke 
Bernhard  1.  Succeeded,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20, 
1866.  Married,  (1)  May  18,  1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who 
died  March  30,  1855  ;  (2)  October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  who  died  February  10,  1872  ;  (3)  niorganatically, 
March  18,  1873,  to  Helene  Fianz,  Baroness  von  Heldburg,  Offi^pring  (first 
marriage): — I.  Prince  Bernhard,  born  April  1,  1851  ;  married  February  18, 
1878,  to  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  German  Emperor 
Friedrich  III.  ;  offspring  :  Feodora,  born  May  12, 1879  ;  married  September  24, 
1898,  to  Prince  Henry  XXX.  of  Reuss,  Younger  Branch.  II.  Princess 
Marie  Elisabeth,  born  September  23,  1853.  (Second  marriage)  III.  Prince 
Ernst,  born  September  27,  1859  ;  married  niorganatically  Sept.  20,  1892, 
to  Katharina  Jensen,  Baroness  von  Saalfeld.  IV.  Prince  Friedrich,  born 
October  12,  1861  ;  married  April  25,  1889,  to  Princess  Adelheid  of  Lippe  ; 
offspring  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  Georg,  born  October  11,  1892  ; 
Ernst,  born  September  23,  1895,  and  Bernhard,  born  June  30,  1901. 

The  line  of  Saxe  Meiningen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bernhard,  third  son  of 
Ernst  I.  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Pious,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-third  its  present 
size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  the  territories  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld  fell  to  the  father 
of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286  marks  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  State  domains.  Besides  these  he  receives  the  half  of  ^ 
the  surplus  revenue,  which  is  estimated  for  each  of  the  three  financial  years 
1912-14  at  40,738^. 

There  is  a  legislative  organization,  consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty- 
four  representatives  ;  four  elected  by  those  who  pay  the  highest  land  and 
property  tax,  and  four  by  those  who  pay  income  tax  on  an  income  of  150Z, 
or  more  ;  sixteen  by  all  other  inhabitants.  There  are  new  elections  every 
six  years. 

Budget  for  the  3  financial  years  1912-14,  revenue,  527,316Z.  ;  expen- 
diture, 445,840/.;  81,476Z.  of  the  revenue  are  drawn  from  State  domains. 
Chief  expenditure,  Matrikularbeitrage  (or  contributions)  for  the  Empire,  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  expenses  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  domains  and  of  the  State,  and  the  civil  list  for  the  Ducal  family. 
Debt  in  1911,  319,288Z.,  largely  covered  by  productive  State  capital. 

Population,  278,762  in  1910.  In  1910,  271,433  Protestants;  5, 233  Catholics  ; 
1,137  Jews.  The  capital,  Meiningen,  had,  in  1910,  17,186  inhabitants. 
In  1911  there  were  2,244  marriages  ;  7,854  births  alive  ;  4,389  deaths  ;  surplus 
of  births,  3,464.  Of  the  births  250  (2*9  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and 
976  (12 '0  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

In  1912  there  were  319  public  elementary  schools  with  903  teachers  (785 
male,  118  female)  and  48,923  (]8*0  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants)  pupils. 

British  Vice-Consul. — R.  M.  Turner  (resides  in  Xicipzig). 

Reference. 

Statistik  des  Herzogtums  Sachsen  Meiningen.     Meiningen,  1882-1912. 
Goecl-eL,  Das  Staatsrecht  des  Herzogt.     Sachsen  Meiningen.    Jena,  1904. 
Oberhmder,  Verfassung  und  Verwaltiuig  des  Herzogtums  Sachsen  Meiningen.  Hannover 
1912. 
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GRAND-DUCHY  OF  SAXONY. 

(Grossherzogtum  Sachsen.) 

The  reigning  Grand-duke  is  Wilhelm  Ernst,  born  June  10,  1876,  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Karl  August  and  Princess  Pauline  of  Saxe-V\''einiar;  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Grand-duke  Karl  Alexander,  January  5,  1901  ;  married, 
April  30,  1903,  to  Caroline,  Princess  of  Reuss,  who  died  January  17,  1905; 
married  a  second  time,  January  4,  1910,  to  Feodora,  Duchess  of  Sachsen- 
Meiningen. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-dnke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ernestine  or  elder  line  of  the 
princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha ;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine  line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of 
Saxony.  In  the  event  of  the  Albertine  line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar 
would  ascend  the  Saxon  throne.  Saxe- Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Principality 
in  1640.  After  a  temporary  subdivision  the  Principality  was  finally,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  duke  of  Eisenach,  in  1741,  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest  Augustus 
(1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  together  with  the  title  of  Grand -duke,  was  awarded  to 
Duke  Karl  August,  known  as  a  patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortune.  He  has  also  a  civil  list 
of  1,020,000  marks,  or  51,000Z. 

The  Constitution  was  granted  May  5,  1816  ;  slightly  altered  October  15, 
1850.  It  was  the  first  liberal  Constitution  granted  in  Germany.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  Chamber,  composed  of 
38  members,  five  chosen  by  landowners  having  a  yearly  income  of  from  150Z. 
upwards  ;  five  by  other  persons  of  the  same  income  (one  each  from  the 
University  of  Jena,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Handicrafts, 
the  Cliamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Chamber  of  Labour)  :  and  twenty-three 
by  the  other  inhabitants.  All  deputies  are  elected  directly.  All  citizens 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  have  the  franchise.  The  Chamber  meets  every 
three  years.  The  executive,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke, 
but  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  country,  is  divided  into  three 
departments. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  a  period  of  three  years  ;  from  1911  to  1913, 
annual  income  and  expenditure,  612,769/.  The  State  forests  yield  a  large 
income,  while  there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for 
which  are  based  on  a  total  income  for  the  population  of  9,418,916Z.  in 
January,  1909.  Public  debt,  145,825/.  in  1908.  The  debt  is  more  than 
covered  by  real  property  and  stocks. 

The  Grand-duchy  consists  of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimar, 
Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which  belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  Popula- 
tion, December  1,  1910,  417,149.  Marriages,  1911,  3,439;  births,  11,797  ; 
deaths,  7,164  ;  surplus  of  births,  4,633.  Among  the  births,  375  (3*18 
per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,408  (10"94  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  In 
1910,  48*94  per  cent,  lived  in  rural  communes.  Weimar,  the  capital, 
had  34.582  inhabitants  in  1910  ;  Eisenach,  38,362-;  Jena,  38,487  ;  Apolda, 
22,610.' 

In  1910  there  were  393,774  Protestants,  19,980  Catholics,  1,323  Jews, 
841  other  Christians,  and  1,231  not  stated. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Gennany)  serves  the  four  Saxon  Duchies. 
The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1910-11  were  as 
follows  : — 
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Schools 


Elementary  schools    .        .        .        . 

Gymnasia 

Realgymnasia 

Realschule  with  Realprogymnasium 
Oberrealschule  (recently  founded)  . 
Realschulen  (1  private) 

Normal  schools 

Drawing  schools 

Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 


No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

405 

1,159 

65,888 

3 

56 

836 

2 

29 

583 

1 

12 

179 

1 

20 

405 

5 

38 

616 

2 

35 

296 

o 

7 

375 

1 

10 

52 

Saxe- Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Neustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera,  common  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  the  Reuss  Principalities.  The  Oberlandesgericht  at  Jena  is  a 
common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon  Duchies,  Sohwarzhurg-Rudolstadt, 
the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of  Prussia. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary . — Rt.  Hon.  SirW.  E.  Goschen,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G. 

Refrrknc'E.— /St'obe?  (A.),  Thuringen  [in  '  Land  and  Leute'  series].     Bielefeld,  1902. 


KINGDOM   OF   SAXONY. 

(KONIGREIGH    SaCIISEN.) 

Reigning  King.— Friedrlch  August  III.,  born  May  25,  1865,  son  of 
the  late  King  Georg  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
October  15,  1904;  married  November  21,  1891,  to  Princess  Luise  of 
Tuscany,  born  September  2,  1870.  The  marriage  was  dissolved  February  11, 
1903.  Offspring:  Prince  Georg,  born  January  15,  1893;  Prince  Friedrich 
Christian,  born  December  31,  1893;  Prince  Ernst  Heinrich,  born  December  9, 
1896;  Princess  Margarethe,  born  January  24,  1900;  Princess  Maria  Alix, 
born  September  27,  1901  ;  Princess  Anna  Monica,  born  May  4,  1903. 

The  King  has  two  sisters  :  Princess  Mathilda,  born  March  19,  1863,  and  Princess  Maria 
Josefa,  born  May  31,  1S(37  ;  married  October  2,  1880,  to  the  late  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria, 
widow,  November  1,  1900;  and  two  brothers:  Prince  Johann  Georg,  born  .July  10,  1869; 
married  (1)  April  5,  1894,  to  Duchess  Maria  Isabella  of  Wurttemberg  (died  May  24,  1904) 
(2)  October  30,  1900,  to  Princess  Maria  Immaculata  of  Bourbon ;  and  Prince  Max,  born 
November  17,  1870  ;  became  a  priest  July  20,  1890. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families  in  Europe. 
Heinrich  of  Eilenburg,  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  was  Margrave  of  Meissen  1089-1103 ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Heinrich  (1103-1123),  and  Konrad  the  Great  (1123-1156),  well  known 
in  Saxon  history.  The  house  subsequently  spread  into  numerous  branches,  the  elder  of 
which,  called  the  Ernestine  line,  is  represented  by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenbur^ 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Saxe-Weimar  ; 
while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line,  lives  in  tVie  rulers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In 
1806  the  Elector  Friedrich  August  III.  (1763-1827),  on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  took  from  Napoleon  tlie  title  of  King  of  Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  King  were  Friedrich  August  I. 
(1S06-1S27),  Anton  (1827-1830),  Friedrich  August  II.  (1836-1854),  Johann  (1854-1873),  AJbert 
(1873-1902),  Georg  (1902-1904). 

King  Friedrich  August  III.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,741,902  marks  per 
annum.  Exclusive  of  this  sum  are  the  appanage  of  the  Prince  Johann 
Georg,  and  the  appanage  of  the  Princess  Mathilde  amounting  (1910-11)  to 
349,554  marks.  The  formerly  royal  domains  consisting  chiefly  of  extensive 
forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the  State. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Constitution  dates  from 
September  4,  1831  ;  but  has  undergone  alterations  up  to  1909.  The  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  ;  but,  at  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in  the 
female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency. 
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The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  who  are  of  age  ;  one  deputy  of  the  (Lutheran)  archbishopric  of 
Meissen,  the  proprietor  (or  one  deputy)  of  the  '  Herrschaft'  of  Wildenfels, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners,  one 
deputy  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  two  proprietors  of  '  Standesherr- 
schaften,'  the  Lutheran  '  Oberhofprediger '  at  Dresden,  the  Dean  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen  in  his  character  as  '  Apostolic  Vicar ' 
at  Dresden,  the  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  one  deputy  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  Wurzen,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  four  estates  in  fee  ;  twelve  deputies 
elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar  estates  for  life  ;  ten  noble  proprietors 
and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the  King  for  life  ; 
and  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  made  up  ol 
forty-three  d  eputies  of  towns  and  forty-eight  representatives  of  rural  communes. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  is  the  possession  of  a  landed 
estate  worth  at  least  4,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  qualification  for  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  same  is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000 
marks  a  year  ;  which  qualification,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex  officio 
deputies  of  chapters  and  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  LoAver  House 
must  be  Saxon  citizens  over  thirty,  and  pay  some  direct  State  taxes  ;  and 
electors  are  all  Saxon  citizens  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  some 
direct  contribution.  Every  elector  has  a  right  to  one,  two,  or  three  additional 
votes  according  to  (1)  the  amount  of  his  income  ;  (2)  the  value  ot  his 
landed  property  ;  (3)  the  possession  of  an  income  (by  public  ofiicials)  over  a 
certain  amount ;  (4)  his  right  as  an  elector  for  the  Chamber  of  Industry  or 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ;  (5)  his  scientific  education  ;  (6)  his  scientific 
or  artistic  profession  ;  (7)  his  age  (an  elector  over  50  years  of  age  has  an 
additional  vote).  The  members  of  both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex  officio  members,  are  each  allowed  12  marks  per 
day  (6  marks  per  day  if  they  reside  in  the  town  where  the  Legislature  meets) 
during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses. 
Both  Houses  may  propose  new  laws  ;  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  levied,  or 
altered  without  the  sanction  of  both. 

Last  election,  1911  :  Conservatives,  29  ;  National  Liberals,  26  ;  Radicals, 
10  ;  Socialists,  26. 

The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  in  the  lilinistry  of  State  {Gesammt- 
Ministerium),  and  in  the  separate  Ministries  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the 
Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Aff"airs,  of  Foreign  Afl'airs,  and  of 
War. 

Area  and  Population  :— 


Area,  Eng- 
lish Sq. 
Miles 

Population. 

Population 
per  Sq. 

Dec.  1910            Dec.  1905 

1,350,287     '    1,284,397 

1,234,623         1,146,423 

443,549             426,420 

9-20,543            851,130 

857,659     !        800,231 

Mile 
1910 

Dresden 

Leipzig  .... 

Bautzen. 

Chemnitz 

Zwickau         , 

1,674 

1,376 

953 

799 

983 

806-6 
895-9 
467-5 
1151-8 
872-4 

Total     . 

5,787 

4,806,661     i    4,508,601 

830-6 
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The 

growth  of  the 

population  is  shown  in 

the  following  table  : — 

Year 

Pojiulation 

2,760,586 
3,182,003 

3,787,688 

Density 

per  Sq. 

Mile 

Annual 
Increase 
per  Cent. 

1    Year 

1900 
1905 
1910 

Population 

Deiisitj^ 

per  Sq. 

Mile 

Annual 
Increa.se 
l>er  Cent. 

1875 

1885 
1895 

471 
543 

654  5 

1-99 
1-41 
1-63     , 

4,202,216 
4,508,601 
4,806,661 

726-8 
779-1 
830-6 

2-19 
1-46 
1-32 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  population  was  as  follows  in  1910 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Children     .... 

784,656 

790,512 

1,575,168 

Adults — 

Unmarried 

553,954 

557,231 

1,111,185 

Married  .... 

916,325 

914,939 

1,831,174 

Widowed 

54,793 

193,603 

248,396 

Divorced  or  separated 

14,265 

26,473 

40,738 

Saxony  contains  (1900)  47,009  Lusatian  Wends,  most  of  them  in  the 
district  of  Bautzen.  In  1900  there  were  161,534  foreigners  (exclusive  of 
Germans  belonging  to  other  German  States). 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Marriages      Total  Births 

Stillborn 

4,759 
4,599 
4,374 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus 

of 
Births 

1909 
1910 
1911 

38,541       I       141,480 
38,907               134,699 
41,236       ;       130,257 

20,982 
20,115 
19,799 

75,786 
72,251 
79,750 

60,935 
57,849 
46,133 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was,  1910  (including  the  munici- 
palities incorporated  up  to  July  1,  1912)  : — 


Leipzig  , 

.     589,850 

Zittau  . 

.     37,084 

Reichenbach   . 

.     29,685 

Dresden 

.     550,565 

Freiberg 

.     36,237 

Criminitschau 

.     28,818 

Chemnitz 

.     287.807  '■ 

Meissen 

.     3o,8()5 

Meerane  . 

.     25,470 

Plauen  . 

.     121.272 

Bautzen 

.     32,754 

Glauchau 

.     25,155 

Zwickau 

.       73,542 

Religion. —  Although  the  royal  family  is  Roman  Catholic,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  In  1910,  Lutherans, 
4,501,510  ;  Roman  Catholics,  233,872  ;  Reformists,  16,531  ;  other  Christians, 
30,548;  Jews,  17,587  ;  unclassified,  6,613.  Of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  chief 
governing  body  is  the  *  Landes-Consistorium '  or  National  Consistory  at 
Dresden  ;  and  it  also  has  a  representative  Synod  {Synode)  with  35  clerical  and 
42  lay  members  (1901). 

Instruction. — In  1911,  there  were  2,303  public  Protestant  and  56  Roman 
Catholic  common  schools,  58  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,948  advanced 
common  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,365,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  97]  ,915.  In  addition  there  were  1  technical  high  school  at  Dres- 
den (winter  term,   1911-12,   1,135  students),   1  mining  academy  at  Fieiberg 
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(358  students),  1  forestry  academy  at  Tharandt  (109  students),  and  1  veterinary 
high  school  at  Dresden  (230  students) ;  further,  19  Gymnasia,  18  Realgymnasia, 
5  '  Oberrealschulen, '  29  'Realschulen,'  26  seminaries,  5  higher  girls'  schools 
and  'Studienanstalten '  (1912),  altogether  106  educational  establishments, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  32,927  (1911),  exclusive  of  the  University  and 
a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  musical,  and  art 
institutes.  The  University  of  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany 
(5,170  students).     See  under  Germany. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism.— Saxony  has  one  'Oberlandesgericht,' 
at  Dresden,  7  '  Landgerichte',  and  111  '  Amtsgerichte. '  The  '  Reichsgericht ' 
has  its  seat  at  Leipzig.  In  1909,  30,798  persons  were  convicted  of  criminal 
offences. 

Recent  statistics  of  pauperism  are  not  available. 

Finance. — The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
budget  for  each  of  the  two  years  1912-13  estimated  the  receipts  from  State 
property  and  taxes  at  19,161, 297Z.,  and  the  cost  of  working  and  of  collection 
at  13,556,886Z.,  the  surplus  being  5,604, illZ.  Other  receipts  were  estimated 
at  3,499, 836Z.,  and  expenditure  at  9,104,247^.,  so  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  22,661,133^.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
1912-1913  was  put  at  3,834,385^.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total 
revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and  State  railways.  Expenditure 
on  public  debt,  1,939,475^.  for  each  of  the  years  1910  and  1911.  Public 
debt,  1911,  43,494,725Z.  incurred  almost  entirely  on  railways  and  telegraphs, 
and  other  works  of  public  utility. 

Production  and  Industry. — Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
busiest  industrial  State  in  the  Empire,  rivalled  only  by  the  leading  industrial 
provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile  manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of 
industry,  but  mining  and  metal  working  are  also  important. 

In  1911,  of  the  total  area,  2,466,864  acres  M'ere  under  cultivation,  viz.  : — 
2,028,246  acres  (82-22  per  cent.)  arable;  422,370  acres  (17-12  per  cent.) 
meadow  ;  15,639  acres  (0-63  per  cent.)  pasture;  609  acres  (0-03  per  cent.) 
vineyard  ;  besides  950,256  acres  underwood,  of  which  445,588  acres  belonged 
to  the  State. 

Areas  under  the  chief  crops  in  acres  and  the  yield  in  metric  tons  (of 
2,204  lbs.)  in  1910  :— 


Crop 

Acres 

Metric  tons 

Crop                   Acres 

Metric  tons 

Wheat     . 
Rye 
Barley     . 

154,771 

516,160 

54,084 

147,441 

365,551 

40,306 

Oats         .         ,           479,819 
Potatoes          .     1      311,031 
Hay.         .         .     ;      422,370 

312,711 
266,384 
391,507 

On  May  1,  1911,  the  factory  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  757,518, 
of  whom  494,848  were  males  and  262,670  females  ;  246,069  were  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry,  121,208  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools,  54,439  in 
industries  connected  witli  stone  and  earth,  and  47,627  in  those  connected  with 
paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establish- 
ments was  30,623.  The  following  shows  the  mining  statistics  for  hve 
years  ; — 
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Coal  Mines 

Other  Mines 

Total 

Year 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Production  in 
metric  tons 

Value 
in  1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines  i 

Hands 

Pro- 
duce 

in 
1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

31,455 
34,269 
34,596 
35,335 
34,606 

Pro- 
duce in 

1,000 
marks 

Coal 

4,879,461 
7,903 
8,209 
8,623 

5,056,0u0 

Lignite 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

1911 

109 
105 
103 
110 

108 

28,951 
31,896 
32,437 
33,394 

32,984 

2,485,846 

,000 

,000 

,000 

4,325,000 

69,455 
75,768 
75,915 
75,050 
76,580 

34 

28 
24 
29 

28 

2,504 
2,373 
2,159 
1,941 
1,622 

1,819 
1,542 
1,558 
1,438 
1,318 

143 
133 
127 
139 

1  136 

1 

71,274 
77,310 
77,473 
76,488 
77,898 

1  Exclusive  of  mines  not  worked. 

In  1910  the  Saxon  iron-foundries  produced  512,844  metric  tons  of  finished 
iron,  value  4,697,403^.  In  1910-1911,  487  breweries  produced  87,796,560 
gallons  of  beer;  and  554  distilleries  consumed  113,163  metric  tons  and 
294,247  gallons  of  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits  and  produced 
2,696,735  gallons  of  pure  alcohol. 

British  Minister  Resident. — A.  C.  Grant  Duff  (residing  at  Dresden). 

British  Consul — Ch.  W.  Palmie  (residing  at  Dresden). 

There  are  vice-Consuls  at  Dresden.  Leipzig  and  Chemnitz, 

Eeferences  concerning  Saxony. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Konigreich  Saclisen.    Dresden.    Annual. 
Staatshandbuch  flir  das  Konigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden. 

Zeitschriftdes  K.  Sachsischen  Statist.     Landesamtes.    Dresden.    Since  1855. 
Gemeinde-und  Ortsverzeichnis  fiir  das  Konigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden,  1904, 
Baedeker's  Northern  Germany.    14th  ed.    Leipzig,  1904. 

Bichtcr  (P.  E.),  Littcratur  der  Landes  und  Volkskunde    dcs    Konigreichs   Sachsen. 
Dresden,  1903. 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

(FURSTENTHUM   ScHAUMBUllG-LlPPE. ) 

The   reigning    Prince  is  Adolf,   born  February  23,  1883,  son  of  Prince 
Stephen  Georg  ;  succeeded  his  father  April  29,  1911.     Brothers  cmd  Sister : — 

1.  Prince  Moritz,  born  March  11,  1884.  2,  Prince  Wolrad,  born  April  19, 
1887.  3,  Prince  Stephan,  born  June  21,  1891,  4,  Prince  Eeinrich,  born 
September  25,  1894,  5,  Prince  Friedrich  Christian,  born  January  5, 
1906.     6,   Princess  Elisabeth,  born  May  31,  1908. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Reigning  Prince. — 1.  Princess  Hermine,  born  Oct.   5,  1S45 : 
married,  February  16,  1876,  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  died  July  28,  1888. 

2.  Prince  Hermann,  born  May  19,  1848.  3.  Prince  Otto,  born  Sept.  13,  1854;  married 
(morg.)  November  28,  1893,  to  Anna  von  Koppen,  created  Countess  von  Hagenburg, 
4.  Prince  Adolf,  born  July  20,  1859  ;  married,  November  19,  1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
Prussia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich.  The  reigning  house  of  Lippe  is  descended 
from  a  count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Area,  131  sq,  miles:  population  (1910),  46,656. 

There  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  appointed  by  the  Prince, 
one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  by  certain  functionaries, 
and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people.  To  the  Prince  belongs  part  of  the 
legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

For  the  financial  yeai  1911  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  45,130^. 
Public  debt,  19,000^. 

Except  653  Catholics  and  246  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant. 
Buckeburg,  the  residence  town,  had,  in  1910.  5,740  inhabitants. 

British  Cowjul-Geoieral. — W.  E.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 

Official  Publication. 

Schaumburg-Lippi.sche  Landesanzeigen  bezw.  Landesverordnungen. 


SCHWARZBTJRG-HUDOLSTADT. 

(FiJESTENTUM   SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. ) 

The  reigning  Prince  is  Giinther,  born  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  his  cousin 
Prince  Georg,  Jan.  19,  1890;  married  December  9,  1891,  to  Princess  Anna 
Luise  of   Schonburg-Waldenburg. 

The  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwarzburg,  being  descended  from  Albrecht  VII.,  1605,  who  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of 
300,000  marks.     The  State  domains  are  the  property  of  the  reigning  family. 

For  all  legislative  measures  the  Prince  has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a 
Chamber  of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members,  four  elected  by  the  highest 
assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  returned  by  the  general  population.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  three  years. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1909-11  the  annual  public 
income  and  expenditure  were  settled  at  144,766?.  each.  Public  debt  (1911), 
227,206Z. 

Area,  363  sq.  miles;  population  (1910),  100,702;  Protestant  (1910), 
99,210  ;  Catholics,  1,288  ;  other  Christian  sects,  88  ;  and  Jews,  78.  Rudol- 
stadt,  the  capital,  had  (1910)  12,937  inhabitants. 


SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. 

(FiJRSTENTUM   SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHATJSEN. ) 

Since  the  decease  on  March  28,  1909,  of  Prince  Karl  Giinther,  the 
principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  has  been  united  with  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt  by  a  personal  bond  of  union  under  the  government  of  Prince 
Giinther.     (See  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt). 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  But  it  is  now  transferred  to  the  State  and  in  return  for 
its  use  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  receives  an  annual  grant 
(Domanenrente)  of  25,000Z. 

Restricted  legislative  rights  are  given- to  a  Diet  which  consists  of  eighteen 
members,  six  appointed  by  the  Prince,  six  elected  by  certain  highly-taxed 
landowners  a!id  others,  and  six  elected  by  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The 
sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince, 
Avho  exercises  his  authority  through  a  Government  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments. 
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For  the  years,  1912  to  1915  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  170,887Z.  Public  debt  (April  1,  1912),  201,584/. 
In  the  debt  is  included  a  railway  loan  of  115,000/.,  against  which  there  are 
claims  amounting  to  112,000Z. 

Area,  333  sq.  miles  ;  population  (1910),  89,917,  mostly  Protestant.  The 
chief  towns,  Sondershausen  and  Arnstadt,  have  respectively  7,759  and 
17,841  inhabitants. 


WALDECK. 

(FURSTENTUM    WaLDECK.  ) 

Reigning  Prince,  Friedrich,  born  January  20,  1865  ;  the  son  of  Prince 
George  Victor  and  Princess  Helena  of  Nassau  ;  succeeded  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  May  12,  1893  ;  married,  August  9,  1895,  to  Princess  Bathildis  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  ;  offspring:  Prince  Josias,  born  May  13,  1896  ;  Prince  Max,  born 
September  13,  1898 ;  Princess  Helene,  born  December  22,  1899  ;  Prince 
Georg  Wilhelm,  born  March  10,  1902. 

Brother  and  sisters  of  the  reigning  prince  are : — I.  Princess  Pauline,  born  October  19, 
1855 ;  Hiarried,  May  7,  1881,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  of  Bentheim-Steinfurt. 
II.  Princess  Emma,  born  August  2,  1858;  married,  January  7,  1879,  King  Willem  III. 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  widow,  November  20,  1890.  III.  Princess  Helene,  born  February  17, 
1861 ;  married.  April  27,  1882,  to  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  ;  widow,  Mai'ch  28,  1884.  IV.  Princess  Elizabeth,  born  September  6,  1873  ; 
married.  May  3,  1900,  to  Alexander,  hereditary  Count  of  Erbach-Schonberg.  V.  Prince 
Wolrad-Friedrich  (brother  on  the  father's  side),  born  June  22,  1S92. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  '  Treaty  of  Accession  ' 
was  signed  by  the  Prince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  which  he  surrendered  his  chief  sovereign 
rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years,  retaining  merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed 
November  24,  1877,  till  January  1,  1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the 
arrangement  for  the  future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

There  is  a  legislative  assembly  of  fifteen  members,  with  authority  restricted 
to  purely  local  affairs.  In  terms  of  the  'Treaty  of  Accession'  all  public 
oflScials  are  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him.     Prussia  also  manages  the  finances  of  the  Principality. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912  was  74,670Z. ;  and  for  1913,  75,300Z. 

The  debt  on  July  1,  1910,  was  77,595/. 

Area,  433  sq.  miles  ;  population  (1910),  61,707  (30,544  males  and 
31,163  females).  Protestants,  57,817;  Catholics,  2,858:  other  Christians, 
393  ;  Jews,  590  ;  unclassified,  49.  The  residence  town,  Arolsen,  had  1,793 
inhabitants  in  1910. 

British  Minister- Resident. — A.  C.  Grant  Duff  (residing  at  Dresden). 

Consul- Gene^ril. — W.  R.  Hearn  (Hamburg). 

Reference. 

Waldeckischer  Landes-Kalender.    Mengeringhausen.    Annual. 


WURTTEMBERG. 

(KONIGREICH    WURTTEMBERG.) 


Reigning  King. — Wllhelm  II.,  born  February  25,  184S  ;  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wiirttemberg  (cousin  of  the  late  king  Karl  I.)  and 
of  the  late  Princess  Katharine  of  Wiirttemberg  (sister  of  the  late  king)  ; 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  October  6,  1891.     Married  (1), 
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February  15,  1877,  to  Princess  Marie  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  who  died 
April  30,  1882  ;  issue  :  Princess  Pauline,  born  December  19,  1877,  married 
October  29,  1898,  to  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wied.  (2),  April  8,  1886, 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  born  October  10,  1864. 

The  former  Duchy  of  AViirttemberg  became,  with  a  large  increase  of 
territory,  an  electorate  in  1803,  and  was  erected  into  a  Kingdom  by  the 
Peace  of  Pressburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1, 1806.  The  civil  list 
of  the  king  amounts  to  102,299Z.,  with  additional  grants  of  2,528?.  for  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional 
hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution  of  which  bears  date  September  25, 
1819,  but  certain  changes  were  made  by  the  law  of  July  16,  1906.  The 
Constitution  vests  certain  powers  in  the  Laudstande,  or  two  'Estates'  of 
the  realm,  called  together  at  least  every  two  years  to  discuss  and  sanction 
the  estimates.  In  the  first  chamber  arc :  1.  The  princes  of  the  Royal 
House  ;  2.  the  heads  of  princely  or  countly  (griifiich)  families  to  whose 
possessions  a  vote  in  the  imperial  or  provincial  diet  was  formerly  annexed  ; 
also  the  heads  of  2  other  families  conditionally  ;  3.  members  (not  more 
than  6)  appointed  by  the  King ;  4.  8  members  of  knightly  rank  ;  5. 
6  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  6.  a  representative  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  and  one  of  the  technical  high  school  of  Stuttgart ;  7.  2  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  and  industry,  2  of  agriculture,  and  1  of  handi- 
crafts. The  second  chamber  consists  of :  1.  a  deputy  from  each  district 
(Oberamtsbezirk);;  2.  6  deputies  from  Stuttgart,  and  1  from  each  of  6 
other  towns  ;  3.  9  deputies  from  the  Neckar  and  Jagst  circle,  and  8  from 
the  Black  Forest  and  Danube  circle.  All  the  members  of  the  second 
Chamber  are  chosen  for  6  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
property  qualification  is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  is  appointed  by  the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the 
Chamber  from  among  the  mediatised  princes  and  nobles  (royal  princes  and 
life  members  being  ineligible)  ;  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Second 
Chamber  are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  When  the  Chambers  are  not 
sitting  they  are  represented  by  a  committee  of  twelve  persons^  consisting  of 
the  presidents  of  both  Chambers,  two  members  of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the 
Lower  House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called  the  Staats-Gerichtshof,  is 
appointed  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and 
twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the  president,  are  nominated 
by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the  combined  Chambers. 
Members  of  both  Chambers  receive  15  marks  a  day  for  attendance,  a 
free  pass  over  the  railways,  re-imbursement  of  incidental  travelling 
expenses. 

Last  election,  1906  :  Conservatives,  15  ;  German  Party,  13  ;  Socialists,  16  ; 
People's  Party,  23  ;  Centre,  25. 

The  executive  is  a  Ministry  of  State  of  six  ministerial  departments.  The 
heads  being  the  Ministers  of  Justice  ;  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  and  the  Royal  House, 
to  whose  province  belongs  also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways, 
posts,  and  telegraphs  ;  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public 
Education  ;  of  War ;  and  of  Finance,  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council 
(Geheimer  Rat),  of  which  the  Ministers  and  some  Councillors  (Wirkliche 
Staatsrate)  are  members,  and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult  on 
all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  circles  (Kreise). 
64  districts  (Oberiirater),  and  1,899  communes  (Gemeinden). 
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Area  and  Population : 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Population 
per  Sq. 

1910 
882,569 

570,820 
414,969 
569,216 

2,437,574 

1905 

Mile 
1910 

Neckar  .... 
Black    Forest    (Schwarz- 
wald) .... 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau)     . 

1,286 

1,844 
1,985 
2,419 

811,478 

541,662 
407,059 
541,980 

2,302,179 

685-5 

309-6 
209-0 
239,  0 

Total      . 

7,534 

823-5 

In  1910,  there  were  1,192,392  males  and  1,245,182  females. 

In  1910,  872,192,  or  35-8  per  cent.,  lived  in  communes  of  5,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards,  and  1,565,382,  or  65-5  per  cent.,  in  other  communes. 
Foreigners,  25,848  in  1910.  According  to  the  last  census  of  employment 
(1907),  of  the  total  population  of  2,338,010,  882,421  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  934,971  in  industry  ;  224,077  in  trade  and  commerce  ; 
10,971  in  domestic  service  ;  124,431  in  the  army  and  the  professions,  and 
161,139  without  any  calling. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  five  years  was  :— 


Year 


Marriages 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


18,626 
18,073 
17,511 
17,449 
17,964 


Total 
Births 


77,828 
78,584 
77,012 
74,016 
71,658 


Stillborn 

2,098 
2,216 
2,199 
1,985 
1,971 


Illegitimate 

6,365 
6,648 
6,303 
6,146 
6,027 


Total 
Deaths 

46,206 
47,010 
45,560 
43,611 

45,525 


Surplus  of 
Births 


31,622 
31,574 
31,452 
30,405 
26,133 


The  population  in  1910  of  the  largest  towns  was  as  follows  :— 


Stuttgart  ^      . 
Ulm       . 
Heilbronn 
Esslingen 
Reutlingen  ^  . 
Ludwigsburg  ^ 


286,218 
56,109 
42,688 
32,216 
29,763 
24,926 


Goppingen  . 
Gmiind 
Tubingen  . 
Heidenheim 
Tuttlingen  . 
Ravensburg 


22,373 
21,312 
19,076 
17,780 
15,862 
15,594 


Schwenningcn  15,411 


Feuerbach 
Zuffenhausen 
Ebingen 
Aalen  . 


14,244 
12,752 
11,423 
11,347 


1  Including  extensions. 


Religion.— The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  census 
of  1910:— 


Kreise 

Protestant 

Roman       \ 
Catholic      ' 

1 

^^Other        1        je^g 
Christians    ! 

7,404            6,276 
3,381             1,359 
1,048             2,412 
1,030            1,935 

[12,863         11,982 

Others 

Neckar     . 
Black  Forest     . 
Jagst 
Danube     . 

762,178 
418,409 
275,976 
214,620 

105,617    ' 
.  147,507 
135,475 
351,396 

739,995 

1,094 

164 

58 

235 

Total  . 

1,671,183 

1,551 

INSTRUCTION— JUSTICE — FINANCE 
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In  the  king  is  vested  the  right  of  guardianship  and  direction  over  the 
churches,  and,  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  also  the 
conservation  of  the  episcopal  rights  in  this  church.  The  administration  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  consistorium  of  one  president, 
nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintendents,  at  Ludwigsburg,  Heilbronn, 
Reutlingen,  Tiibingen,  Hall,  and  Ulrn.  The  representative  body  of  the 
Evangelical  ecclesiastical  communes  is  the  Evangelical  Landes-synode,  con- 
sisting of  25  clerical  and  25  lay  representatives  of  the  dioceses  and  1  of  the 
evangelical  theological  faculty  of  the  university,  with  3  clerical  and  3  lay 
members  appointed  by  the  evangelical  princes.  It  meets  at  least  every  six 
years,  oftener  if  necessary.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  a  bishop,  who 
has  his  see  at  Rottenburg,  and  is  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Freiberg 
in  Baden.  The  State  exercises  its  rights  over  the  Catholic  Church  through 
the  Catholic  Kirchenrat,  which  is  appointed  by  the  king  and  is  subject  to 
the  Ministry  of  Worship.  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special  council 
(Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Education. 

Instruction. — Education  is  compulsory,  and  there  must  be  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  official  returns,  there  is 
not  an  individual  above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1911 
there  were  2, 250  places  with  elementary  schools  with  6,081  teachers,  attended 
by  362,708  pupils  ;  104  Realschulen  with  17,009  pupils  ;  22  grammar  schools 
(Elementarschulen)  with  4,939  pupils  ;  18  gymnasia,  of  which  4  are  training 
colleges  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  6  Realgymnasias,  5  Progymnasias  and 
7  Real  progymnasias,  50  Latin  schools,  having  together  9,287  scholars. 
For  girls  there  are  23  high  schools  with  6,776  pupils  and  1  gymnasium  with 
76  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  High  School  at  Stuttgart,  the 
Veterinary  High  School  at  Stuttgart,  the  Agricultural  High  School  at 
Hohenheim,  and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes.  The 
State  funds  appropriated  to  education  amounted  in  1909-10  to  586,100^. 
For  Tiibingen  University  see  under  Germany. 

Justice. — In  addition  to  other  tribunals  there  is  one  Oberlandesgericht 
at  Stuttgart.      In  1909,  20,029  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes. 

Finance. — Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  two  years  ending 
March  31  :— 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Marks 

Marks 

Forests,  Farms,  Mines,  Metal,  and  Salt  Works 

14,213,212 

13,701,342 

Commercial    Revenues — Railway:     net    re- 

ceipts         ....... 

20,095,133 

21,281,296 

Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Steamers    . 

7,787,695 

8,819,740 

Miscellaneous         ...... 

756,106 

1,532,656 

Direct  Taxes — Income,  Land,  House,  Trade 

and  other  Taxes 

31,924,950 

32,619,950 

Indirect  Taxes — On  Business  Transactions     . 

3,852,850 

4,046,600 

Taxes  on  Wine  and  Beer 

1.5,833,000 

15,833,000 

Fees  and  Law  Expenses 

5,910,000 

6,940,000 

On  Successions  and  Gifts 

674,400 

674,400 

German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 

6,770,000 

107,817,346 

6,770,000 

Total  Revenue 

112,218,984 

(£5,390,867) 

(£5,610,949) 
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Branches  of  Expenditure 


1911 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries 

National  Debt — Interest  and  Sinlving  Fund    . 
Annuities,  &c.    .  .        .        .        . 

Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military. 

Others 

Privy  Council,  «fcc 

Ministry  of  Justice 

,,        Foreign  Affairs       .        .        .        , 

,,        the  Interior 

,,        "Worship  and  Education. 

,,        Final  ce 

Parliament,  Expenses  of 

General  Purposes  Fund 

German  Empire — Matricular  contribution  to  . 

Postage 

Increase  in  Salaries  in  the  Civil  Service 

Total  Expenditure 


1912 


Marks 

Marks 

2,045,896 

2,045,896 

75,874 

75,874 

25,904.720 

27,375,001 

623,907 

622,650 

10,308,105 

11,160,145 

1,132,096 

1,105,256 

102,780 

102,7tO 

6,703,^39 

6,799,239 

202,863 

202,863 

12,722,092 

12,814,344 

20,564,736 

21,579,975 

6,759,443 

6,714,443 

442,940 

442,940 

50,000 

50,000 

17,057,025 

17,237,025 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 

8,190,305 

3,219,735 

108,886,630 

112,568,166 

(£5,444,331) 

(£.^,628,408) 

Public  debt,  30,425,976/.,  divided  into  the  general  debt  and  the  railway 
debt.     The  latter  amounted  to  28,924, 116Z.  on  April  1,  1911. 

Army. — The  troops  of  Wiirttemberg  form  the  13  corps  of  the  German 
army  (q.v.).     Their  strength  on  a  peace-footing  is  about  24,454. 

Industry. — Wiirttemberg  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and 
2,948,900  acres,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation, 
and  1,482,240  acres,  or  31  per  cent.,  under  forest. 

Areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  yield  in  metric  tons  in  1911  : — 

1911 
Acres         Yield,  tons 


Wheat 
Bye  . 
Barley 

Spelt, 


104,621 

92,652 

250,287 

339.220 


71,166 

51,744 

177,971 

173,869 


Oats  . 
Potatoes 
Hay   . 
Hops . 


879,867 

252.315 

1,031,587 

7.859 


229,314 

755,170 

1,834,160 

2.158 


In  1912,  wheat,  spelt,  and  rye  produced  346,000  tons,  barley  171,000  ; 
oats,  195,700  ;  potatoes,  1,297,200  ;  hops,  22,260  (all  preliminary  figures). 

Vines,  37,603  acres,  yield  3,643,134  gallons  of  wme.  In  1910  were  pro- 
duced 87,686,676  gallons  of  beer.  The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised 
in  1910  was  218,350Z.     There  are  active  iron  foundries  and  salt  works. 

BHHsh  Minister.-Siv  V.  Corbett,  K.C.V.O.  (residing  at  ^Inr.ich). 

Consul  at  Stuttgart.— J.  H.  H.  Gastrell. 

Eeferences. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Landesamt,  Stuttgart :  W^j^i:ttem- 
bergische  TahrbloLr  fiir  Stati.stik  und  Landeskunde  Mitte  ungeu  des  K  ftat^t.schen 
Landesamts  Das  Konigreich  Wiirttemberg  :  Eine  Besclireibung  von  Land,  Volk  und 
Staat  3  Bitncle,  Stuttgart,  1 882-1^86.  Das  Konigreich  Wi;rtten|berg:  Eine  Beschreibimg 
nach  kreiscn  Oberamtern,  und  Gemeinden  :  4  Bande,  <tuttgart,  1904.  Oberamts- 
beShrSSn,  nVue  Folge  Kartenwerk  des  Konigreichs  Wiirttemberg.  Haiiptfinanzetat 
SerSShs  Wiirttemberg.  The  new  series  of  «' Wiirtten>bergische  Jahrbucher 
contains  Chronicle  and  Necrology  for  the  past  year,  and  c^P'^.^l'^t^^f  PV^^l'f.f '^^ 
official  and  other,  relating  to  the  kingdom,  in  addition  to  much  historical  and  .statistical 
information  concerning  the  population  and  products  of  Jft  urttemberg. 

Baedeker's  Southern  Germany.     lOtli  ed.    Leipzig,  190/ . 
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GREECE 

(Kingdom  of  Hellas.) 
Reigning  King. 

KonstantinOS  I.j  born  August  2nd,  1868,  the  eldest  son  of  Georgios 
(George  I.)  ;  succeeded  on  the  assassination  of  his  father,  March  18,  1913  ; 
married,  October  27,  1889,  to  Queen  Sophia,  boin  June  14,  1870,  Princess 
of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  William  II. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Gedrgios,  born  July  19,  1890.  11.  Prince  Alexandras,  born 
August  1,  1893.  III.  Princess  HeI6ne,  born  Maj^  2,  1896.  IV.  ? I'mce  Fail/os, 
born  December  14,  1901.     V.  Princess  Irene,  born  February  14,  1904. 

Brothers  and  Sister  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Georgios,  born  June  24,  1869  ;  High  Commissioner  in  Crete, 
1898-1906  ;  marri(3d,  November  21,  1907,  to  Princess  Marie,  only  child  of 
Prince  Roland  Bonaparte;  offspring: — Prince  Petros,  born  December  3,  1908; 
Princess  Eugenia,  born  February  11,  1910,  II.  Prince  Nicolaos,  born 
January  21,  1872  ;  married,  August  29,  1902,  to  the  Grand-Duchess  Helena 
Vladimirowna,  daughter  of  the  Crand-Duke  Vladimir  of  Russia  ;  off'spring, 
Princess  Olga,  born  June  11,  1903  ;  Princess  Elizabeth,  born  May  23,  1904  ; 
Princess  Marina,  born  November  SO,  1906.  III.  Princess  Maria,  born  March 
3,  1876  ;  married,  April  30,  1900,  to  the  Grand-Duke  George  Michailovitcb 
of  Russia.  IV.  Prince  Andreas,  born  February  1,  1882  ;  married,  October 
7,  1903,  to  Princess  Alice,  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg ; 
off'spring,  Princess  Margaret,  born  April  17,  1905  ;  Princess  Theodora, 
born  May  30,  1906.     V.    l-*rince  Christophoros,  born  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  April  14,  1913,  a  civil 
list  of  2,000,000  drachmai  (80,000Z.)  was  settled  on  the  King,  and  an  annual 
sum  of  300,000  drachmai  on  the  Queen- Mother. 

Greece;  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29,  and  by 
the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  3,  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  The  crown  was  accepted 
by  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the  throne  January  25,  1833,  being 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled  the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years,  in  October,  1862,  which  event  was  followed  by  the  election, 
under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  protecting  Powers,  of  King 
George  I.  in  1863. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Within  two  months  at  the 
most  the  King  must  convoke  the  Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne 
is  either  a  minor  or  absent  at  the  time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent 
has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative  Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord 
within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  The  constitutional  royal 
authority  in  this  case  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until 
the  choice  of  a  Regent,   or  the  arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.      The 
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present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by  special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the  religion 
in  which  he  was  educated,  the  Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his  heirs  and 
successors  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vested  the 
whole  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Bule,  consisting 
of  235  representatives,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  (in  the  proportion  of 
1  for  every  12,000  inhabitants)  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In  1911  the 
Constitution  was  modified  and  a  substitute  for  a  second  chamber  was  adopted 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  functions  of  the 
Council  will  be  the  elaboration  of  Pro  jets  de  Loi  and  the  annulling  of  official 
decisions  and  acts  which  may  be  contrary  to  law.  The  new  Constitution 
came  in  force  on  June  1,  1911.  The  deputies  must  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age  and  their  number  has  been  fixed  at  181.  The  elections  take  place  b)'' 
ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination  by  the  requisition 
of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an  electoral  district.  The  Bule 
must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six,  months. 
No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  present,  and  no  bill  can  pass  into  law  without  an  absolute 
majority  of  members.  Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be 
discussed  and  voted,  article  by  article,  thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days. 
A  revision  of  any  non-fundamental  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  may 
be  demanded,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  by  an  ordinary  Parliament  by 
means  of  two  votes  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majoiity,  provided  that  the 
second  vote  shall  not  be  taken  until  at  least  one  month  after  the  first,  and 
provided  also  that  such  revision  shall  be  carried  out  by  a  newly-elected 
Chamber.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  must  meet  on  October  1  (old  style)  of 
every  year.  The  deputies  are  paid  1,000  drachmai  each  per  session  except 
those  living  in  Athens,  who  receive  only  800  drachmai.  In  case  of  absence 
extending  over  more  than  five  sessions,  the  deputy  has  20  drachmai  per 
session  taken  from  the  total  amount  due  to  him. 

Chamber  of  Deputies  (March  26,  1912)  :  Ministerialists,  147  ;  Opposi- 
tion, 34  (8  supporters  of  M.  Theotokis,  3  of  M.  Zaimis,  7  of  M.  Mavro- 
michalis,  8  of  M.  Rallis,  and  8  are  Independents). 

The  Ministry,  appointed  October  19,  1910,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  War.  —  M.  Venezelos. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Coromilas. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Repoulis. 

Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Alexandre  Diomidis. 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. — M.  3IichaIako2-)onJn.<i. 

Minister  of  Justice. — M.  Raktivan. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — M.  Tsirimokos. 

Minister  of  Marine. — M.  Stratos. 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1879  Greece  had  a  population  (including  that  of  Thessaly 
in  1881)  of  1,973,768  ;  in  1889,  2,188,008  ;  in  1896,  2,433,806  ;  on  October 
27,  1907,  2,631,952.  In  1896  the  population  consisted  of  1,266,816  males 
and  1,166,990  females;    in   1907,    1,324,942  males  and  1,307,010  females. 
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Estimated  population  1909,  2,OOG,000.  The  area  of  Greece  is  about  25,014 
square  miles,  and  thus  has  about  105  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
population  of  the  nomes  or  departments  into  which  Greece  is  divided  is  as 
follows^ :  — 


Nomes  or  Departments 

Population 
1907 

Nomes  or  Departments 

Population 
1907 

Acax-nania  and  ^Etolia 

141,405 

Eurytania     . 

47,192 

Achaia  ..... 

150,918 

Kurditsa 

92,941 

Arcadia 

162,324 

Lacedsemon 

87,106 

Argolis 

81,943 

Laconia 

61,522 

Arta 

41,280 

Larisa  . 

95,066 

Attica  . 

341,247 

Leucas  . 

41,186 

Boeotia . 

65,816 

Magnesia 

182,742 

Cephalonia 

71,285 

Messenia 

127,991 

Corfu    . 

99,571 

Pliocis  . 

62,246 

Corinthia 

71,229 

Phthiotis 

112,328 

Cyclades 

130,378 

Trikkala 

90,548 

Elis 

103,810 

Triphylia 

90,523 

Euboea  . 

116,903 

Zante    . 

42,502 

Total  . 

2,631,962 

1  See  note  under  population  of  Turkey. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  emigration.  According  to 
United  States  statistics,  the  number  of  Greek  immigrants  into  the  States  was, 
in  1904-05,  10,515;  1905-06,  19,490;  in  1906-07,  36,580  ;  in  1907-08, 
21,489  ;  in  1908-09,  14,111  ;  in  1909-10,  25,888  ;  1910-11,  48,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  populations,  1907  : — 


Athens     . 

167,479 

Larisa 

18,041 

Calamada 

.     15,397 

Piraeus     . 

73,579 

Trikkala  . 

17,809 

Chalcis    . 

.     10,958 

Patras 

37,724 

Hermoupolis 

17,773 

Tripolitsa 

.     10,958 

Corfu 

18,978 

Pyrgos     . 

13,690 

Laurium  . 

.     10,007 

Volo 

23,563 

Zante 

13,580 

Syra 

.     18,132 

Religion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State,  but"  complete  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  Nominally,  the 
Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  though  he 
now  exercises  no  governing  authority  ;  he  is  elected  bj''  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  and  optimates  subject  to  the  Sultan  ;  his  jurisdiction  extends  over 
Thrace  and  other  countries,  including  Bosnia  and  Crete,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real  ecclesiastical  authority,  formerly 
exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled  by  the  resolutions  of  a  National 
Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which  vested  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  permanent 
council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
4  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  4  archbishops  and 
8  bishops  in  Northern  Greece  ;  4  archbishops  and  8  bishops  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  3  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  ;  and  one 
archbishop  and  4  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  are  (1901)  171 
monasteries  and  9  nunneries,  with  2,205  monks  and  191  nuns.     The  Roman 
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Catholic  Churcli  has  an  Archbishop  at  Athens,  another  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  a  Metropolitan  at  Naxos.  The  two  latter  prelates  are  metropolitans 
with  one  and  five  suffragans  respectively. 

Instruction. 

AH  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school, 
but  the  law  is  not  well  enfoi'ced  in  country  districts.  Of  the  army  recruits  30 
per  cent,  are  illiterate,  and  15  per  cent,  can  read  only. 

There  were  (1910-11)  3,551  primary  schools  with  4,641  teachers  (of  whom 
990  were  of  the  female  sex)  and  259,854  pupils  (82,458  females).  For 
secondary  education  there  were  41  high  schools,  284  middle  schools,  6  com- 
mercial schools,  which,  with  others,  totalled  338,  having  1,318  teachers  and 
31,399  pupils  (30,178  boys  and  1,221  girls).  There  are  2  agricultural  schools 
in  Greece  with,  together,  50  pupils.  There  is  a  Trade  and  Industrial  Academy. 
The  Government  Trade  Schools  at  Athens  and  Patras  have  together  126 
pupils.  In  1912  the  University  of  Athens  (founded  1836)  had  49  ordinary 
professors,  100  lecturers,  and  3,358  students  studying  medicine,  law,  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  chemistry.  Of  the  total  number,  800  were  from  abroad, 
chiefly  from  Turkey.  The  Polytechnicon  Mezzovion  with  22  professors,  and 
170  students,  provides  instruction  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  mechanics. 

The  cost  of  primary  instruction  is  borne  by  the  communes,  with  a  sub- 
vention from  the  State. 


Finance. 

In  accordance  with  the  peace  preliminaries  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  the  Greek  Law  of  Control  of  March,  1898,  the  financial  commission  of  dele- 
gates representing  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Russia  (the  mediating  powers)  is  established  at  Athens  in  direct  relation 
with  the  Greek  Minister  of  Finance.  To  this  commission  were  assigned,  for 
the  jjayment  of  the  interest  on  the  external  debt,  the  revenues  from  the  salt, 
petroleum,  matches  and  playing-cards  monopolies,  the  duties  on  tobacco, 
cigarette  paper,  Naxos  emery,  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  import  duties 
at  the  port  of  Pimeus.  In  their  report  for  1911  the  Commissioners 
announce  an  income  of  61,763,494  drachmai  (2,470,536Z.),  of  which 
34,520,329  drachmai  (1,380, 813Z.)  were  derived  from  the  conceded  revenues, 
and  27,243,165  drachmai  (1,089, 726Z.)  from  the  receipts  of  the  Pirreus  customs. 

The  collection  of  the  assigned  revenues  and  the  administration  of  the 
monopolies  is  entrusted  to  a  Greek  Company,  called  the  "Societe  de  R^gie 
des  Revenues  atfectes  au  Service  de  la  Dette  Publique,"  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  international  commission. 

The  ordinary  revenue  (exclusive  of  receipts  from  loans,  &c. )  and  expendi- 
ture in  recent  years  have  been  (in  currency  drachmai  of  fluctuating  value) : — 


— 

Nature  of  results 

Revenue 
Drachmai 

Expenditure 

Drachmai 

1908 

Estimated 

136,642,783 

134,042,556 

1909 

Estimated 

129,719,358 

126,708,010 

1910 

Estimated 

141,560,607 

140,026,457 

1911 

Estimated 

136,277,463 

135,094,473 

1912 

Estimated 

143,618,645 

142,448,113 
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For  the,  year  1912  tl 

e  total  revenue  and  expenditure  were 

as  follows  : — 

Sources 

Revenue 

Branches 

Expenditure 

Drachmai 

Drachmai 

Direct  taxes 

24,100,001 

Public  debt 

36,026.048 

Duties  and  excise 

56,023,001 

Pensions      .... 

9,130,998 

Stamps  and  dues 

18,991,100 

Civil  list      .... 

1,325,000 

Monopolies. 

13,041,000 

Chamber  of  Deputies  . 

701,340 

State  property,  revenue 

8,105,201 

Ministries: 

State  property,  sales . 

772,100 

Fore-gn  Affairs 

4,457,740 

Post  and  Telegraph    . 

5,889,095 

Justice      .... 

6,703,002 

Various 

13,076,046 

Interior    .... 

17,754,648 

Worsliip  and  Instruction 
War 

6,133,795 
21,530,947 

Total  ordinary 

139,997,544 

Extraordinary 

4,121,101 

Marine      .... 
Commerce   and  Agricul- 

8,801,339 

ture     .... 

3,849,784 

Finance   .... 

25,731,273 

Various        .... 
Total  .... 

563,606 

Total  .... 

144,118,645 

143,326,520 

The  outstanding  external  debt  of  Greece  amounted  on  December  31,  1912, 
to  32,493, 360Z.  The  currency  debt  in  December,  1911,  stood  at 
160,225,845  paper  drachmai.  The  estimated  charge  for  the  whole  Greek 
debt  in  1911  was  33,570,811  paper  drachmai. 


Defence. 

Military  service  in  Greece  is  compulsory  and  universal,  with  very  few 
exemptions.  It  commences  in  the  21st  year,  and  lasts  for  the  long  period  of 
36  years.  The  term  of  service  in  the  active  army,  or  first  line,  is  2  years, 
followed  by  11  in  the  first  reserve,  and  9  years  in  the  second  reserve.  The 
soldier  then  passes  to  the  National  Guard  (^territorial  army)  for  7  years,  and 
completes  his  service  with  7  years  in  the  reserve  of  ihis  force  Postpone- 
ments and  reductions  of  service  are  permitted  in  certain  cases,  but  are  con- 
ditional on  the  payment  of  a  tax.  Men  in  excess  of  the  annual  con- 
tingent of  recruits  receive  6  months'  training  in  the  ranks,  and  are  then 
transferred  to  the  '  Liability '  reserve,  which  corresponds  to  the  supplemen- 
tary reserve  of  other  armies.  To  counterbalance  the  extra  expense,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  in  their  2nd  year  are  regularly  released  before  their  full 
term  has  expired. 

The  field  army  is  to  consist  of  4  divisions,  each  containing  3  regiments 
of  3  battalions,  and  1  or  2  battalions  of  evzones  (light  infantry).  There 
are  four  field  artillery  regiments  of  26  batteries  all  told,  and  2  regiments  of 
mountain  artillery  of  8  batteries  ;  also  3  heavy  batteries.  There  are  3  cavalry 
regiments  of  16  squadrons  all  told,  and  two  engineer  regiments  of  17 
companies  all  told.  Batteries  have  4  guns.  The  total  strength  of  the 
army  in  the  field  would  be  something  over  80,000  men.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  army  was  fixed  at  1,888  officers  and  22,0f)0  other  ranks,  for  1912, 

On  mobilisation  the  reserve  is  to  form  divisions  corresponding  to  those 
of  first  line  ;  but  at  the  present  time  all  the  reservists  of  the  active  army 
would  apparently  be  required  to  bring  units  to  war  strength.  The  'liability ' 
reserve,  if  not  also  absorbed  by  the  first  line,  would  be  available  to  make 
good  losses  on  Held  service. 

The  territorial  army  is,  of  course,  primarily  intended  for  home  defence, 
but  it  is  understood  that  certain  classes  are  liable  to  be  drafted  to  the  field 
army  in  time  of  war.     The  territorial  army  has  no  definite  organisation  at 
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present,  and  the  men  receive  no  training.  The  conntry  is  divided  into  4 
zones,  or  regions. 

The  Greek  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  Schijnauer  rifle,  model 
1903.     The  field  artillery  is  armed  with  Schneider-Canet  Q.F.  guns. 

The  Greek  Navy  was  re-organised  in  1906,  and,  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  a  corresponding  increase  is  under  considera- 
tion.    The  principal  vessels  are  as  follows  : — 


Spetsai 

Hydra 

Psara 

Averoff 
New  Shi]) 


Displace- 

Armour 

Launched 

ment 

Belt  1  Gun 

Tons 

In.        In. 

1889 

-    5,000 

1889 

12        13f 

1890 

1910 

10,118 

8     1     6i 

Building 

— 

—          — 

Principal  Armament 


3  10-6  ;  5  6in.  ;  1  4in. 

4  9-2;  8  7 -Sin. 


Torpedo  Horse 
Tubes    Power 


3  6,700 

3        19,000 


Max. 

Speed 
Knots 


17 
22 -5 


There  are  eight  destroyers  of  about  400  tons  launched  in  1906-07.  Some 
new  boats  are  building  or  projected.  There  are  also  11  old  torpedo  boats, 
some  of  which  have  recently  been  reboilered,  one  submarine,  and  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  craft,  including  an  old  battleship,  Basileii.s  Georqios,  which 
dates  from  1868. 

Tlie  Averoff  WAS  acquired  through  a  deceased  millionaire  of  that  name 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  for  improving  the  navy. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  economic  life  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  cultivated  area  extends 
to  about  5,563,100  acres,  of  which  about  1,112,000  acres  are  under  cereals, 
1,200,000  fallow,  and  2,025,400  covered  with  forest ;  there  are,  besides, 
alDout  5,000,000  acres  under  pasture,  and  3,000,000  acres  of  waste  land.  By 
the  draining  of  Lake  Copais,  an  area  of  about  53,000  acres  has  been  acquired 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Irrigation  and  drainage  canals,  farm  roads,  and 
buildings  are  being  constructed,  tree  planting  is  undertaken,  and  the  breed 
of  cattle  is  being  improved. 

While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors  and  metayer  farmers.  On  the 
whole,  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  thougli  the  soil  is  of  unusual 
fertility.  The  cereals  grown  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  mezlin.  The 
most  favoured  and  best  cultivated  crop  is  the  currant,  which  covers  vast 
districts.  The  yield  for  1911  was  325,000,000  lbs.  Thirty  thousand 
stremmata  (stremma  — 0*2,471  acre)  of  currant  plantations  have  been  up- 
rooted in  accordance  with  a  law  to  limit  the  production  of  currants.  Five 
thousand  stremmata  still  remain  to  be  destroyed.  Olives  are  next  in 
importance  to  currants,  yielding  31,224.000  okes  (1  oke=:2'85  lbs.)  in  1911. 
The  total  yield  of  olive  oil  was  about  20,292,000  gallons.  The  wheat  fields 
of  Thessaly  yielded  2,473,941  bushels  in  1911,  About  a  similar  quantity  of 
wheat  is  imported  into  the  country.  Tobacco  in  1911  yielded  76,820  cwts. ; 
the  vineyards,  140,551,000  okes;  figs,  240,000  cwts.  The  fig  industry 
is  centred  in  the  port  of  Calamata,  Two  kinds  of  cheese  are  produced 
in  Greece — sliced  cheese  in  brine  and  head  cheese.  The  production  of 
the  former  in  1911  amounted  to  about  8,000  barrels,  or  from  320,000  to 
400,000  okes.  Most  of  the  sliced  cheese  is  consumed  in  Greece,  chiefly  in 
the   cities  of  Athens   and    Pirfeus,     The  productitm  of  head  cheese  reached 
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about  1,584,000  to  2,000,000  okes,  and  was  valued  at  177,700Z.  There  are 
in  Greece  100,000  horses,  360,000  cattle,  and  2,900,000  sheep.  Greece  has  a 
great  variety  of  mineral  deposits,  and  there  are  now  in  force  about  35  mining 
concessions  embracing  a  total  area  of  nearly  20,000  acres.  The  ore  and  other 
minerals  worked  include  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  manganese,  alu- 
minium, antimony,  tin,  nickel,  magnesite  ore,  cobalt,  coal,  sulphur  ochre, 
and  various  other  earths.  The  Laurium  district,  Thessaly,  Eubcea,  the  /Egean 
islands  and  other  parts  of  Greece  yield  a  large  output  of  ores  and  earths. 

The  mineral  output  of  all  Greece  in  1909  and  1910  is  given  as  follows  : — 


— 

1909 

1910 

— 

1909 

1910 

Tons 

Tons 

7,000 

91 

8,000 

608,349 

35,594 

27,557 

185,207 

1,500 

Manganese     . 
Magnesite 
Nickel    . 
Sulphur . 
Zinc 

Total 

Tons 

1,287 
74,467 
■      500 
52,025 
48,524 

Tons 

Clu'omite 
Copper  . 
Emery   . 
Iron 

Manganese  iron 
Iron  pyrites  . 
Lead 
Lignite  . 

i       7,400 
1          100 
1     10,965 
449,272 
i      46,994 

■74.  ^*T^ 

48,913 

185 

51,531 

37,108 

240,013 
2,749 

958,873 

1,011,035 

The  total  sale  of  minerals  of  all  kinds,  including  salt  (£118,000),  is  given 
as  £1,086,366  in  1909  and  £930,729  in  1910. 


Commerce. 

Value  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  (25  drachma!  —  £1) :- 


.  — 

1907 

1908 

1909 

£ 
5,501,968 
4,067,476 

1910        j        1911 

Imports 
Exports 

£ 
5,704,880 
4,962,710    ' 

£ 

6,185,322 
4,428,520 

£           i           £ 
6,232,600     1    6,939,497 
5,626,400     j.  5,636,106 

The  special  commerce  for  1909  and  1910  was  as  follows  Avith  the  leading 
countries  (25  drachmai  =  £1) : — 


Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(1909) 

(1910) 

(1909) 

(1910) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Austria- Hungary 

691,290 

799,800 

410,602 

450,000 

Belgium    . 

117,509 

109,800 

276,413 

374,200 

Bulgaria    . 

195,578 

296,200 

3,995 

2,800 

Egypt 

36,359 

47,000 

300,558 

419,200 

France 

382,716 

380,800 

305,426 

397,000 

Germany  . 

491,285 

538,800 

406,374 

582,800 

United  Kingdom 

1,245,075 

1,331,600 

1,015,414 

1,277,000 

Italy. 

236,027 

262,000 

224,603 

653,200 

Netherlands 

111,569 

138,000 

321,367 

380,200 

Roumania 

66,244 

89,800 

23,435 

44,400 

Russia 

1,071,231 

1,391,200 

57,861 

153,000 

Switzerland 

10,845 

16,600 

17,490 

21,400 

Turkey 

465,959 

413,200 

255,425 

19P,800 

United  States  . 

187,213 

162,600 

349,435 

406,800 

Other  countries 

193,068 

255,200 

99,078 

115,600 

Total 

5,501,968 

6,232,600 

4,067,476 

5,626,400 
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Priucipal  special  imports  auJ  exports  in  1911  : — 

Imports 

1 
£                               Exports 

£ 

Agric.  products    .. 
Yarn  and  tissues   . 
Raw  minerals 
Forest  products     . 
Wrought  metals,  &c. 
Chemicals      .... 
Living  animals 
Fishery  products  . 
Animal  products   . 
Paper,  books,  &c.  . 

2,171,998         Agric.  products 

791,445         Raw  minerals 
1,071,818      ,  Wines,  &c.    . 
483,266      1  Oils  (olive,  &c.) 
265,396         Animal  products 
322,540         Forest  products 
122,572         Wrought  metals 
304,844         Chemicals     . 
'          236.429         Fishery  products 
173,204         Sugar,  &c.     , 

2,918,093 

931,127 

704,380 

363,644 

211,670 

157,829 

31,453 

42,891 

35,697 

5,935 

The  customs  revenue  amounted  in  1911  to  1,051,582^.   against  966,494Z. 

in  1910. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  1886  provides  for  'the  most  favoured  nation'  treatment 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Greece,  and  the  declaration  of  November,  1904,  extends 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  so  as  to  include  all  British  possessions,  colonies,  &c.,  which  accord 
the  '  most-favoured  nation'  treatment  to  Greece  (that  is  all  except  India,  Canada,  the  Cape, 
and  New  South  Wales).  The  treaty  is  terminable  July  25,  1910,  and  then  after  12  months' 
notice. 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  Greece  into  the  United  Kingdom  (Board 
of  Trade  Returns)  is  currants  the  value  of  which  amounted  in  1911  to 
1,716, 106Z.  Other  articles  of  import  in  1911  were: — iron  ore  (including 
chrome),  205,462/.  ;  raisins,  70,423Z.  ;  sponges,  106,914/.  ;  wine,  443Z.  ; 
olive  oil,  21,240/.  Of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in 
1911,  cotton  goods  and  yarns  were  valued  at  438,339/.  ;  woollens,  worsteds 
and  yarn,  191,356/.  ;  coal,  404,924/.  ;  iron,  82,315/.  ;  machinery,  67,443/. 

The  total  trade  between  Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  was 
(in  thousands  of  pounds)  as  follows  :  — 


— 

1908           1909 

1910 

1911             1912 

1 

Imports  from  Greece  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Greece  from  U.K. 

£        1          £ 
1,942           1,600 
1,706          1,481 

£ 

2,286 
1,545 

£      ;       £ 

2,273            2,118 
1,705            2,568 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  in  1912  had  811  sailing  vessels  of  145,284 
tons,  and  379  steamers  of  690,573  tons.  In  1910,  2,747  vessels  of  3,763,583 
tons  entered  and  3,005  of  4,099,636  tons  cleared  at  the  port  of  Piraeus,  Avhich 
has  some  three-fifths  of  the  total  shipping  of  Greece.  A  considerable  amount 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  under  the  Greek  flag. 

Internal  Communications. 

There  are  about  3,000  miles  of  roads.  There  is  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  (about  4  miles). 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1911  for  a  length  of  about  849  miles. 
The  railway  from  Pirasus  to  the  Turkish  frontier  (275  miles),  vid  Athens  and 
Larissa,  has  been  completed.  It  was  always  intended  to  connect  the  Greek 
with  the  Turkish  railroads,  but  the  Turkish  Government  long  refused  its 
consent.      Greece  was  thus  completely  isolated   by   land   from    the  rest  of 
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Europe.  But  in  January,  1913,  the  Greek  Government  decided  to  prepare 
plans  for  linking  up  the  Pirteus-Larissa  Hallway  with  the  lines  in  Macedonia, 
so  that  the  construction  of  the  new  line,  which  will  connect  Greece  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  may  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war.  In  all 
probability  the  route  along  the  coast  by  Gida,  Katerina,  and  Salonika  will 
be  the  one  adopted.  The  Pirajus- Athens- Peloponnesus  railway  has  a  length 
of  423  miles,  the  Thessalian  railway  145  miles,  and  the  Piraeus-Athens  rail- 
way six  miles. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1910  had  a  length  of  5,645  miles,  with  10,247  miles 
of  wire.  The  number  of  offices  was  770.  They  despatched  1,388,623 
inland  telegrams,  423,112  international,  and  39,503  official.  Keceipts, 
2,031,037  drachmai.  In  1910  there  were  1,047  miles  of  telei)hone  line, 
belonging  to  4  urban  systems. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  1,082  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  18,952,000  letters,  1,786,000  post-cards,  and 
16,482,000  printed  papers  and  samples  in  the  internal  and  the  international 
services.  The  receipts  were  3,527,466  drachmai,  and  the  expenses,  3,650,837 
drachmai. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  Greek  coinage  (minted  in  Paris)  put  in  circula- 
tion since  1866  has  been:  gold,  in  1876,  1,000,000  drachmai;  in  1884, 
11,000,000  drachmai  ;  total  gold,  12,000,000  drachmai;  silver,  up  to  1883, 
26,262,865  drachmai;  bronze,  up  to  1883,  6,816,065  drachmai;  nickel, 
1893-95,  3,000,000  drachmai.  Since  1884  there  has  been  no  issue  of  coin 
except  the  nickel  money.  In  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  the  Latin 
Union,  1885,  the  Greek  Government  may  issue  fractional  silver  to  the  nominal 
value  of  15,000,000  francs.  Up  to  1910  it  had  struck  silver  coins  of  this 
kind  to  the  value  of  10,799,999  drachmai.  The  total  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1909  was  142,437,627  drachmai  (about  5,700,000Z.). 

The  National  (with  which  is  now  united  the  Epiro-Thessalian)  and  the 
Ionian  Banks  are  authorised  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  88,000,000 
drachmai,  including  14,000,000  drachmai  in  notes  under  5  drachmai.  This 
privilege  has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1930.  By  successive  agree- 
ments dated  September  27,  October  27,  and  December  1,  1910,  the  Bank  was 
authorised  to  issue  supplementary  notes  up  to  35,000,000  drachmai.  Up  to 
December  31,  1911,  the  total  paper  circulation  was  139,825,334  drachmai. 

The  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  on  November  30,  1912,  was 
213,233,700  drachmai. 


Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Drachma,  of  100  le2')td,  is  equivalent  to  the  franc  (25  "225  francs  = 
\l..  sterling).  100  new  drachmai  =  112  old  drachmai.  The  currency  drachma 
is  now  nearly  at  par  value. 

By  Royal  decree  of  January  30,  1893,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States  are  accepted  by  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  legal  tender, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  being  deducted  from  their  nominal  value. 

In  September,  1898,  it  was  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  metric  system  as  regards  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity. 


960  GREECE 

The  change  from  the  old  system  is  to  be  gradual,  commencing  with  measures 
of  length.     The  old  system  is  as  follows  : — 


The  Oke        .         .         . 

zrz 

2-80 

lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Stater   . 

zz^ 

123-20 

!  J                            J  J 

,,     Livre  (Venetian) 

^ 

1-05 

J>                            J> 

,,     Baril  (wine) 

= 

16-33 

imperial  gallons. 

.,     Kilo      . 

— 

0-114 

, ,          quarter. 

,,     Pike      . 

=: 

1 

of  an  English  yard, 

,,     Stremma 

=: 

'242 

acre. 

^  Diplomatic  Sepreseiitatives. 

1.  Of  Greece  in  Geeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — J.  Gennadius. 
Gonsicl -General. — J.  Stavridis. 

There  are  consuls  of  Greece  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  vice-consuls  and  consular  agents  at 
various  other  towns. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Greece. 

Envoy  and  Minister.— Sir  F.  E.  H.  Elliot,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G., 
appointed  November,  1903. 

Secretary. — H.  H.  D.  Beaumont. 

Consul  (Piraeus). — Charles  J.  Cooke. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Calamata  (Kalamai), 
Cephalonia,  Corfu,  Ergasteria  (Laurium),  Patras,  Milo,  Pirseus,  Santorini, 
Seriphos,  Syra,  Volo,  Zante,  Zea. 


MOUNT  ATHOS. 

Mount  Athos  is  inhabited  by  the  monks  of  (Jreek  (17),  Russian, 
Bulgarian,  and  European  monasteries.  The  monks  till  the  fields,  tend 
the  vineyard,  take  in  the  harvest,  fish,  weave,  sell  in  shops,  and,  indeed, 
take  upon  themselves  all  the  secular  duties  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  sacred.  Originally  inhabited  by  one  mediaeval  ascetic,  Peter  the  Athonite, 
it  has  at  last  grown  to  a  religious  colony  of  thousands  ;  and  after  paying 
taxes  to  Greece  in  the  18th  century  it  was  sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1839,  and 
was  under  Turkish  rule  until  November  15,  1912,  when  the  Greeks  occupied 
it.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Mount  Athos  should  be  governed 
by  an  International  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  all  Orthodox 
States,  which  would  preserve  the  independent  administration  of  this 
Monastic  Republic.  At  present  each  of  the  many  monasteries  is  a  sprt 
of  little  republic  in  itself,  each  electing  its  own  abbot  or  archimandrite. 
In  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  peninsula  as  a  large  republic,  all  the 
monasteries  will  be  afiiliated  ;  and  some  new  sort  of  franchise  will  have 
to  be  exercised  to  choose  a  supreme  Patriarch  and  to  decide  the  new  civil 
laws  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Tm-kish  laws.  But  several  difficulties 
have  arisen,  among  them  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  the  monks  them- 
selves, and  for  the  piesenl  (March,  1913)  no  tlefinite  action  has  been  taken. 


STATISTICAL   AND   OTHEK   BOOKS   OF   KEFERENCt:       96l 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Greece. 

1,  Official  Publications, 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     London. 

Commerce  special  de  la  Grece  avec  les  pays  etrangers.     Bulletin  trimestriel.    Athens. 

Compte  Rendu  (annuel)  des  operations  de  la  Commission  Financiere  Internationale. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London. 

Regarding  political  transactions  concerning  Greece  from  1S26  on\vard.s,  the  Parliamentary 
papers  (correspondence,  conventions,  protocols,  treaties,  reports,  &c.)are  available. 

Correspondence  Respecting  the  Finances  of  Greece,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (1S98).  fC  —8778  • 
C— 8818;  and  C— 8849. f.    London,  1898.  v        /     l   • 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Andreopoulos  (Stavi'os),  Memoirs  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  written  by  Photios 
Chrysanthopoulos  or  Photalcos.     2  vols.     [In  Greek.]    Athens,  1900. 

Atkinson  (S),  An  Artist  in  Corfu.     London,  1911. 

Baedeker's  Greece.     4th  ed.     Leipzig,  1908. 

Barnngton  (Mrs.  Russell),  Through  Greece  and  Dalmatia.  (Illustrations.)  London, 
1912.  ' 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  Modern  Life  and  Thought  Amongst  the  Greeks.  London,  1891.  The 
Cyclades :  Life  Amongst  the  Insular  Greeks.    London,  1885. 

5emrd  (Victor),  La  Turquie  et  rHellenisnie  Contemporain.  Paris,  1893.— Les  affaires 
de  Crete.    Paris,  1900. 

Bickford-Sviith(B..  A.  H.),  Greece  under  King  George.     London,  1893. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  Council,  Appendix.    Annual.     London. 

Dubois  (M.),  et  Guy  (C),  Album  G^ographique.    Vol.  III.     Paris,  1899. 

Finlay(G.),  A  History  of  Greece,  b.c.  146— a.d.  1864.  New  ed.    7  vols.  Oxford,  1877. 

Frazer  (J.  G.),  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece.    6  vols.     London,  1898. 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain.     London,  1886. 

Gobineati  (Comte  de),  Deux  Etudes  sur  la  Grece  Moderne.     Paris,  1905. 

Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897.  From  Official  Sources.  By  a  German  Staff  Officer.  FEn!-' 
Trans.]     London,  1898. 

Gtierber  (H.  A.),  The  Story  of  the  Greeks.    London,  1898. 

Guillaume  (Baron),  Grece  Contemporaine.     Bruxelles,  1901. 

fsambert  (G.),  L'Independance  Greque  et  TEurope.    Paris,  1900. 

Lavibros  (Sp.  P.),  History  of  Greece  to  the  reign  of  Otho.     [In  Greek.]     Athens,  1886. 

Lardy  (E.),  La  Guerre  Greco-Turque.     Paris,  1699. 

Macmillan's  Guides  :  "Guide  to  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople,  the  Coasts  of 
A.sia  Minor,  Crete,  Cyprus,  &c."    4th  ed.     London,  1908. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.     5  ed.     London,  1907. 

Martin  (P.  P.),  Greece  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     London,  1912. 

Miller  (W.),  Greek  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     London,  1905. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Greece.    7th  ed.    London,  1905. 

Papparigopoulos  (K.),  History  of  the  Hellenic  Nation.  2nd  ed.,  5  vols.  (In  Greeks 
Athens,  1886. 

Philaretos  (G,  S.),  Constitution  Grecqae.    [In  Greek  ]    Atliens,  1889. 

Philippson  (A.),  Thessalieu  und  Epirus.  Berlin,  1897.— Griechenland  und  seine  Stel- 
Jung  im  Orient.     Leipzig,  1897.— Beitriige  zur  griechischen  Inselwelt.     Leipzig,  1901. 

Phillips  (W.  A.),  The  Greek  War  of  Independence,  1821-33.     London,  1897.      - 

Rodd  (J.  Rennell),  The  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modern  Greece.     London   1892. 

Schmedler,  Geschichte  des  Konigreichs  Griechenland.     Heidelberg,  1876. 

Seignobos  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  Contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  Eng.  Trans 
2  vols.     London,  1900. 

Sergeant  (L.),  Greece  in  the  19th  Century.     London,  1897. 

Symowds (J.  A.),  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece.  3  vols.  2nd  ed.  London 
1898.  ' 

Tozer(R.  F.),  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece,  London,  1873.— The  Islands  of  the 
^gean.     Oxford,  1890. 

Trikoiipes  (S.),  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution.     [In  Greek  ]    4  vols.    Londf>n,  1860. 

Wordsworth  {BishoM  Ch.).  Greece:  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  New  ed. 
(revised  Tozer).     London,  1882. 
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(RErUBLICA   DE   GUATEMALA.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Kepublic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March.  21,  1847,  after  haviug 
formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  1879,  and  modified 
October  1885,  November  1887,  October  1889,  and  July,  1903.  By  its  terms  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives (one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants)  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for  four 
years,  and  a  Council  of  State  of  13  members,  partly  elected  by  the  National 
Assembly,  partly  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  six  years. 

President  of  the  Rciniblic. — Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cal)rera  for  the  term 
1911-17. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
departments — of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

For  recent  treaties  lietween  Central  American  States  see  under  Costa  Rica. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  estimated  at  48,290  English  square  miles.  In  1903  the  population 
was  1,842,134  ;  December  31,  1910,  estimate,  1,992,000.  About  60  per  cent, 
are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder  being  half-caste,  there  being  very 
few  descendants  of  Europeans.  Guatemala  is  administratively  divided  into 
22  departments.  Number  of  births  in  1911,  76,382  (40,019  males  and 
36,363  females)  ;   number  of  deaths,  36,881  ;  surplus,  39,5Ul. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la  Nueva 
with  90,000  iuhabitants  (1910),  five-sixths  of  them  of  European  origin.  Other 
towns  are  Quezaltenango,  28,940,  Coban,  30,770,  and  Totonicapan,  28,310. 
A  boundary  convention  with  Honduras  of  March,  1905,  has  been  extended 
to  March  1,  1912. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion  ;  but  all  other  creeds  have 
complete  liberty  of  worship.  Guatemala  has  an  archbishop  under  whom  are 
suffragan  bishops  for  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador. 
The  State  does  not  recognise  any  creed. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1911  there  were  1,821  government 
secondary  and  primary  schools,  with  55,685  pupils.  There  were  also  128 
private  primary  and  secondarj^  schools ;  6  institutes  and  normal  schools  ; 
4  establishments  for  professional  and  9  for  special  instruction,  and  55  rural 
schools.  The  National  Central  Institute  confers  degrees  which  are  recognised 
in  all  the  Central  American  Republics.  Among  the  other  institutions  are  a 
school  of  Handicraft  for  "Women,  a  National  Conservatoire  of  Music,  a 
School  of  Art  (290  pupils  in  1911),  and  schools  for  law  (53  pupils  in  1911), 
medicine  (72  pupils  in  1911),  engineering,  &c.  There  is  a  German  school, 
endowed  by  the  German  Government.  The  national  library  contains  19,400 
volumes. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court,  6ap]teal  courts,  and  26  courts 
of  first  instance.     In  all  the  munici]jalitie.s  there  are  Justices  of  Peace. 


FINANCE — DEFENCE — PllODUCTION  AND  INDUSTKY      l)6t> 

Finance. 

Ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  in  currency  (61  paper  dollars  =  £1  in 
1907  ;  76  =  £1  in  1908  ;  77  =  £1  in  1910)  :— 


Revenue 


1907         '  IftOS         [         1909  1910  1911 

dollars  dollars      '       dollars      i      dollars       |       dollars 

^ .    35,297,823  137,335,958  ,49,239,722  51,571,440  ;62,047,475 

Expenditure     .   |44,560,222  149,929,752  |70,544,261  |45,959,410  |69,161,969 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  shows  an  income  ot  37,500,000 
dollars,  of  which  26,500,000  are  derived  from  customs.  The  expendityire 
is  42,720,332  dollars,  distributed  as  folloAvs :  Government  and  justice, 
4,724,170  dollars;  foreign  relations,  2,408,239  dollars  ;  finance,  2,374,922 
dollars;  public  credit,  22,000,000  dollars;  A\-ar,  5,267,268  dollars;  public 
instruction,  3,199,035  dollars  ;  pensions,  511,093  dollars. 

On  December  31,  1910  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders)  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  4  per 
cent.  External  Debt  of  1895  was  1,482, 800?.  ;  certificates  in  respect  of  unpaid 
interest,  1898  and  1899,  29,656Z.;  arrears  of  interest  (1899-1911),  712,000?.; 
total,  2,221,456/.  On  July  13th,  1911,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
accepted  a  proposal  made  by  Guatemala  for  a  settlement  of  the  long  default 
upon  her  external  debt.  But  the  default  continued,  and  the  British 
Government  was  requested  (in  1912)  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 
The  interest  coupons  of  Guatemala  have  now  been  fourteen  years  in  arrears. 
On  December  31,  1908,  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  gold  debt,  according 
to  the  Finance  Minister's  Report,  was  13,694,445  dollars  gold.  Currency 
debt  (1909),  71,976,214  dollars  currency. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  of  Guatemala,  as  reorganised,  numbers  85,535  officers 
and  men  when  mobilised.  The  reserve  army  consists  of  40,575,  divided  into 
81  battalions.     All  male  citizens  are  liable  to  conscription  from  18  to  50. 

Production  and  Industry. 

By  the  National  Land  Law  of  1894,  the  State  lands  (except  those  on  the 
frontiers  and  the  sea-shore)  Avere  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  maximum 
allotment  permitted  to  one  person  being  15  caballarias  (or  about  1,687  acres). 

Uncultivated  lands  may  be  granted  gratuitously  to  immigrants  or  to 
immigrant  companies,  to  municipalities,  villages  and  schools,  or  as  assis- 
tance towards  road-making.  The  forest  area  has  an  extent  of  526,593 
hectares. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  most  important  crop 
is  coff'ee,  of  which  the  yield  in  1911  amounted  to  785,551  quintals  (100  lbs.), 
valued  at  1,117,000?.  There  were  in  1911  2,156  plantations,  comprising  an 
area  of  880,320  acres,  and  trees  to  the  number  of  68,161,626.  The  largest 
coffee  plantations  are  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  The  crop  for  1912-13  is 
expected  to  yield  650,000  quintals.  About  1,680  acres  are  devoted  to 
tobacco  culture.  Tlie  sugar  crop  amounted  in  1910  to  166,234  quintals, 
valued  at  110,500?.  ;  bananas,  1,225,684  bunches,  valued  at  70,000?.  ;  wheat, 
260,000  quintals,  valued   at  156,110?.;    maize,    3,344,000  quintals;   sweet 
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potatoes,  173,000  qiiiutals ;  and  beans,  159,000  quintal^;.  Tlie  exports  ot 
timber  (chiefly  mahogany  and  cedar)  in  1910  totalled  4,700,000  cubic  feet. 
The  department  of  Peten  is  rich  in  mahogany  and  dye  Avoods,  for  Avhich 
there  is  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  whither  they  are  carried  over- 
land through  British  Hon<.luras  and  Mexico.  Cotton  is  grown  in  small 
quantities.  On  the  high  plateaux  the  area  of  the  cattle-grounds  (potreros) 
is  about  758,640  acres.  The  agricultural  production  of  the  country  in  1910 
was  valued  at  428,825,081  pesos,  of  which  92,705,680  pesos  were  for  coffee, 
66,880,800  pesos  for  maize,  30,783,303  pesos  for  timber  and  12,998,850  pesos 
for  sugar.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  Republic  in  1899  was  estimated  at 
50,343  ;  cattle,  196,780  :  sheep,  77,600  ;  swine,  29,784. 

Placer  gold  mines  at  Las  Quebradas,  near  Yzabal,  are  worked  successiully  ; 
silver  in  the  departments  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Chiquimula  ;  and  salt  in  the 
departments  of  Alta  Vera  Paz  and  Santa  Rosa.  An  American  company  has 
recently  obtained  a  concession  to  explore  for  mines  over  the  whole  Republic 
and  has  already  commenced  operations. 


Commerce. 

Value  of  the  commerce  (in  gold  pesos  or  dollars)  :— 


1907 


1908         I         1909 


Imports 
Exports 


Dollars 

7,316,574 

10,174,486 


Dollars 

5,811,586 
6,756,143 


Dollars 

5,251,317 
10,079,219 


3911 


Dollars 
4,265,300 


Dollars 

6,514,421 
10,981,724 


The  values   of  the  principal    imports   and    exports  in  U.S.    dollars  for 
1911  were: — 


Imports 

1911          ; 

Exports                    !          1911 

i. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cottons        .... 

1,848,050 

Coffee    . 

7,282,748 

Ironware,   machinery,    and 

Rubber 

159,621 

coal 

626,425       [ 

,  Tiuibei . 

158,178 

Provisions,  foodstufis,  and 

Hides    . 

325,260 

liquors      .... 

419,817 

,  Banaua.s 

.     .  .            526,711 

Drugs 

217,635 

'  Sujzar    . 

344,015 

Woollens       .... 

277,600 

Skins    . 

20,153 

Linens .                 ... 

272,266 

1 

In  1911  the  United  States  imports  amounted  to  2,696,144  dollars ; 
Germany,  to  1,592,658  dollars  ;  United  Kingdom,  to  1,314,202  dollars;  and 
France,  to  286,050  dollars. 

Total  trade  between  Guatemala  and  the  U,K.  for  5  years  : — 


1907 

1908 

1909            1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Guatemala  to  U.K. 
Exiiuits  to  Guatemala  from  U.K. 

& 

259,824 
3U6,SS6 

194,731 

229,898 

213,390      246,017 
220,746  '    242,346 

& 

271,318 
348,829 

SHIPPI.^G    AND   COMMUNICATIONS — MONEY,  ETC.         9G5 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1910,  623  vessels  of  1,187,800  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic, 
and  620  of  1,145,990  tons  cleared.  Of  the  vessels  entered  211  were  American, 
130  German,  and  81  British.  The  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  Puerto 
Barrios  and  Livingston  ;  on  the  Pacific  side,  San  Jose,  Champerico,  and 
Ocos.  The  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  vessels  run  from  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  to  Puerto  Barrios,  and  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg 
American  line  from  Hamburg  touch  at  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  the  Kosmos  Line  steamers,  and  other  companies'  steamers 
visit  Guatemalan  ports. 

The  latest  railway  returns  to  hand  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Central  Railway 
(135  miles  in  extent)  :  Number  of  passengers -carried  during  1911,  848,895  ; 
imports,  8,923  tons;  exports,  24,831  tons;  local  freights,  94,360  tons. 
(2)  Guatemalan  Railway  195  miles  in  extent :  Number  of  passengers,  116,306  ; 
exports,  15,533  tons;  imports,  15,736  tons;  local  freights," 25,946  tons; 
bananas,  94,369  bunches.  (3)  Western  Railway  (51  miles  in  extent): 
Number  of  passengers,  192,140;  imports,  10,411  tons;  exports,  13,225 
tons  ;  local  freights,  2.5,064  tons.  (4)  Ocos  Railway  (25  miles  in  extent)  : 
Number  of  passengers,  23,584;  imports,  3,189  tons;  exports,  8,130  tons  ; 
local  freights,  4,391  tons,  (5)  Verapaz  Railway  (27  miles  in  extent): 
Number  of  passengers,  3,708;  imports,  1,862  tons;  exports,  1,603  tons; 
local  freights,  669  tons.  Total  length  of  line  (1911),  433  miles.  Consider- 
able progi-ess  was  made  with  the  Pan-American  Railway,  which  would  place 
the  country  in  communication  with  Mexico.  The  Los  Altos  Railway  was 
also  progressing. 

There  are  a  few  good  roads,  and  many  bridges  have  been  recently  built, 
but  away  from  the  railway  most  of  the  traffic  is  on  mule-back. 

There  were  in  1911,  311  post-offices,  through  which  passed  12,270,364 
letters,  kc.  Of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  1910  there  were  4,196 
miles.     Despatches,   1,205,261.     The  telephone  system  has  280  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

[mportaut  Guatemalan  Banks  are  : — (1)  The  Bank  of  Guatemala  (1895), 
capital,  10,000,000  pesos;  paid-up  capital,  2,500,000  pesos;  reserve, 
4,312,512  pesos.  (2)  The  International  Bank  of  Guatemala  (1877),  sub- 
scribed capital,  2,000,000  pesos  ;  re-scrve  fund,  1,651,000  pesos.  (3)  The 
American  Bank  (1895),  paid-up  capital,  3,000,000  pesos  ;  reserve  fund, 
1,200,000  pesos.  (4)  The  Western  Bank  (Banco  de  Occidente)  of  Quezal- 
tenango  (1881),  capital,  2,000,000  pesos;  paid-up  capital,  1,650,000  pesos  ; 
reserve  fund,  3,300,000  pesos. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  is  not  now  current,  the  money  in  use  being 
paper  or  fractional  nickel  coin.  The  value  of  the  paper  peso  in  September 
1911,  was  about  2§rf. 

The  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  Centavas,  weight,  25  grammes,  '900  fine  ; 
nominal  value,  45.  Nickel  coins  are  t\\Q  rml,  nominal  value  Qd.^  and  the 
half  and  quarter  real. 

The  Spanish  i/z6ra  of  16  ounces     ,         .  =  1-014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,,    ^rro&ft  of  25  libras  .         .  =25 '35  lb.  ,, 

,,     ^mntoZ  of  4  arrobas        .         .         ,  =  101*40  ,, 

,,     J'o7ieZaf^a  of  20  quintals  .         .  =  18-10  cwt. 

,,    Fanega =  1^  imperial  bushel. 

The  metrical  system  is  now  adopted. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Guatemala  in  Great  Britain. 

Charge  cV Affaires. — Don  Jose  M.  Lardizabal, 
Covsul-General  (London). — F,  de  Arce. 

Tilers  are  also  Con.sn]ar  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool, Manchester, 
Southampton,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Grimsby. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 

Envoy  Extraordinary,  Minister  and  Oonsul-Gcneral. — Sir  Lionel  E.  G, 
Garden,  K.C.M.G. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Quezaltenango  ;  Vice-Consnls  at  Livingston, 
Puerto  Barrios,  and  San  Jose, 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Guatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Informe  de  laDireccion  de  Estadistica.    Annual.    Guatemala. 

Informedela  Secretaria  de  Fomento.    Annual.    Guatemala. 

Meniorias  de  los  Secretaries  de  Estado  del  Goebierno  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala 
(Gobernacion  y  Justicia  ;  Instruccion  Piiblica  ;  Guerra  ;  Hacienda  ;  Relaciones  Exteriores). 
Annual.     Guatemala. 

Movimiento  de  poblacion  liabido  en  los  pueblos  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala.  Annual. 
Guatemala. 

Reseiia  de  los  progresos  alcanzados  en  los  ramos  de  Terrenes,  Ferrocariles,  Carreteras, 
Puentes,  Comunicaciones  por  Correo,  Telegrafo  y  Telefono,  y  Produecion  Agricola 
Guatemala. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

i?rip?ia»i(T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  T887. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium.  New  Issue. 
London,  1901. 

Maudslay  (Anne  C.  and  Alfred  P.),  A  Glimj)se  at  Guatemala.     London,  1899. 

Niederlim  (G.),  The  Republic  of  Guatemala.     Philadelphia,  189S. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders. 

Sapper  (K.),  Das  nordliche  Mittel-Amerika.  Reisen  und  Studien,  1888-95.  Brunswick, 
1897. — Ueber  Gebirgsbau  und  Boden  des  Nordlicheu  Mittelamerika.  Ergiinzungshaft, 
Petermann's  Mitteil.  Gotha,  1899. — Mittelamerikanische  Reisen  und  Studien  aus  den 
Jaluen  1888  bis  1900.  Brarnschweig,  1902.— In  den  Vulcangebieten  Mittelamerikas  und 
Westindiens.     Stuttgart,  1905. 

Seler  (Caecilie),  Auf  alten  Wegen  in  Mexico  und  Guatemala,  1S95-97.  Berlin,  1900.— 
Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  durch  Mexico  und  Guatemala.  Part  I.  Berlin, 
1901. 

Stephan(<J.  H.),  Le  Guatemala  Economique.     Paris,  1906. 

-SfoH  (Otto),  Guatemala.  Reisen  und  Schilderungen  aus  den  Jahren  1878-83.  Leipzig, 
1886. 
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(Rl^PUBLIQUE  d'HAITI.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  was  proclaimed  indepen 
dent  January  1,  1804,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  Constitution  of  October 
9,  1889.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  the  Communes  of  99 
members  (1  for  each  Commune)  chosen  for  3  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and 
in  a  Senate  of  39  members  chosen  for  6  years  (renewed  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  every  2  years)  by  the  Chamber  of  the  Communes  from  a  list  made  out 
partly  by  the  President  and  partly  by  the  electors.  The  President  is  elected 
for?  years  by  the  two  Chambers  in  joint  session.  Members  of  both  houses 
are  paid  by  the  month  during  session,  (representatives  300  dollnrs,  and 
senators  150  dollars). 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Tancrede  Auguste  ;  elected  August 
8,  1912. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President 
by  six  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,800Z. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  larger  but  less  ])opulated  eastern  division  forming  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
The  inhabitants  were  estimated  to  number  960,000  in  1887  ;  the  ecclesiastical 
estimate,  based  on  parish  registers,  in  1909  put  the  number  at  2,029,700. 
The  majority  of  them  are  negroes  ;  there  are  also  great  numbers  of  Mulatto 
Haytians,  the  descendants  of  the  former  French  settlers.  There  are  about 
5,000  foreigners  of  whom  about  10  per  cent,  are  white.  Capital  .  Port-au- 
Prince,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  large  bay,  and  possessed  of 
an  excellent  harbour.  Cape  Haiti  has  a  population  of  about  30,000;  Les 
Cayes  about  12,000  ;  Gonaives,  13,000  ;  Port  de  Paix,  10,000.  The  language 
of  the  country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  common  people  speak  a 
debased  dialect  known  as  Creole  French. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  There  is  an  archbishop  with  4 
suffragan  bishops.  Public  elementary  education  is  free,  the  country  being 
divided  into  15  inspectors'  districts.  The  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction 
amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars  annually,  but  the  educational  system  is 
still  very  imperfect,  especially  in  rural  districts.  In  1910  education  was 
made  compulsory.  There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools, 
and  5  public  lyceeb.  The  Deutscher  8chulverein  of  Hamburg  opened  a 
school  here  in  April,  1912. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  paid  in 
American  gold  on  exports  and  imports.     The  largest  portion  of  the  expen- 
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ditm-e  is  for  debt  charges,  2,882,468  U.S.  gold  dollars  (331,154  gourdes).  For 
5  years  ending  September  30,  the  revenue  is  given  as  follows  (in  U.S  gold 
dollars  for  export  duties  and  in  paper  gourdes  worth  at  present  about 
Is.  4fZ.  — average  last  five  years  lOcl.) 


U.S. 

1 

'<         Currency  gourdes 

Gold  dollars 

1908-09 

2,760,887 

7,408,542 

1909-10 

2,694,107 

6,684,656 

1910-11 

3,279,858 

7,717,799 

1911-12 

3,957,227 

8,227,315 

1912-13 

3,914,480 

7,571,082 

On  March  31,  1912  the  debt  consisted  of  gold  loans  amounting  to 
23  168  612  gold  dollars  of  foreign  debt,  and  1,194,087  gold  dollars  internal 
debt  'making  a  total  of  24,382,699  gold  dollars.  The  currency  debt 
amounts  to  15,514,812  dollars  paper,  including  the  paper  and  nickel 
money,  and  the  floating  debt. 

Defence. 

The  army  is  at  present  actively  undergoing  a  reform,  and  will  consist  of 
5,000  trained  troops.  There  is  a  special  'Guard  of  the  Government,'  num- 
bering^ 650  men,  commanded  by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Republic  possesses  a  flotilla  of  four 
small  vessels;  which  can  raise  steam  with  difficulty  •.—17  Decemhrc  ex- 
American  cruiser,  and  cruiser,  VEclaireur,  Lc  Norcl  Alexis.  A  small 
second-hand  yacht  Vertieres  has  just  been  purchased  in  Europe. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  industries  of  Haiti  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  the  most  important 
product  is  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  export  duty  is  so  consider- 
able as  to  prevent  the  development  of  its  cultivation.  Cocoa  is  grown 
extensively  and  cotton  is  exported  in  increasing  quantities.  The  cultivation 
of  tobacco  is  extending,  and  a  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  is  successful. 
Sugar  is  extensively  grown,  and  there  are  4  sugar-making  establishments. 
Rum  and  other  spirits  are  distilled  but  not  exported  :  the  rum  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  Logwood  is  an  important  product,  and  other  valuable 
woods  are  now  exported.  Cattle  breeding  is  neglected.  The  output  of 
soap  from  local  factories  cannot  compete   with   imports   from  the    United 

States. 

Haiti  possesses  considerable  mineral  resources  quite  undeveloped.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum, 
limestone  and  porphyry  are  found  but  are  little  worked.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  work  copper  mines  in  the  last  few  years,  and  concessions  have 
been   granted  for  mining  coal,  iron,    and  copper. 

Imports  and  Exports  for  2  years  :— 


Imports 


1910 
1911 


Dollars 

7,681,746 
7,948,117 


Exports 


Dollars 
7,948,117 
7,682,000 
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For  fiscal  year  1911  (ending  September  30)  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
exports,  and  for  1910  and  1911  the  value  of  imports.,  were  :  — 


Exports. 

1911                       Imports. 

1910 

1911 

Coffee               lbs.     . 
Cocoa                 „ 
Logwood            ,,      . 
Cotton                ,, 
Orange  peel      ,, 
Hides,  skins      ,, 

54,223,707         United  States      . 
3,335,805         France 
850,066,000         United    Kingdom 
5,228,541         Germany      . 
463,705         Other  countries   . 
361,731 

Total 

5,702,065 
805,924 
301,770 
398,848 
473,139 

Dollars. 

5,790,203 
331,849 
886,517 
439,732 
499,816 

7,681,746 

7,f48,117 

Other  articles  exported  are  logwood  root,  fustic,  various  timbers,  resin, 
honey,  zinc,  copper  (old  metal),  wax,  and  tortoise  shell.  Coffee  and  cocoa 
are  shipped  to  Havre,  log-Avood  to  the  United  States.  The  chief  imports 
are  cottons,  sacks,  machinery,  and  iron-work. 

The  staple  article  of  British  produce  exported  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  valued  at  276,728Z,  ;  linens,  9,419Z.  ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  '60,9171.  in  1911. 

Total  trade  between  Haiti  and  the  U.K.  for  5  years:  Imports,  1907, 
299,127/.;  1908,  193,742^.;  1909,  335,152/.;  1910,  1,183,918/.;  1911, 
576,377/.  Exports,  1907.  252.129/.  ;  1908,  311,316/.  ;  1909,  282,461/.  ; 
1910,  391,388/.  ;  1911,  418,722/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1911  the  registered  shipping  consisted  of  about  5  steamers  of  1,410 
tons  (net),  and  8  sailing  vessels  of  1,392  tons.  At  Port-au-Prince  in  1909 
there  entered  192  steam  vessels  of  320,392  tons,  and  cleared  200  of  334,910 
tons.  Several  lines  of  steamers  (German,  French,  and  Dutch)  connect  the 
ports  of  Haiti  with  New  York  and  Hamburg  and  other  European  ports 
The  Hamburg- America  Line  has  the  largest  share  in  the  shipping. 

A  light  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Lake  Assuei 
(28  miles),  and  toLeogane  (22  miles),  but  the  traffic  is  small.  Construction 
of  a  railway  from  Gonaives  to  Hincha,  and  thence  to  Port-au-Prince  was 
begun  and  14  miles  executed,  but  not  opened  to  traffic.  A  concession  has 
been  granted  the  "  National  Railroad  Company  of  Hayti  "  for  a  railroad  from 
Cape  Haiti  to  Port-an-Prinee,  now  in  construction.  Total  length  of  line, 
G4  miles.     Port-au-Prince  has  5  miles  of  tramway. 

The  principal  toAsiis  are  connected  by  the  Government  telegraph  system. 
A  cable  runs  from  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  from  the 
Mole  to  Port-au-Prince,  and  also  to  Cape  Haiti,  whence  it  runs  to  Puerto 
Plata  (Santo  Domingo)  and  to  South  America. 

There  are  31  post  offices.  Haiti  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 
Length  of  Telegraph  lines,  124  miles. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Banque  Nationale  de  la  Eepublique  d'Haiti,  established  October 
21,  1910,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs,  undertakes  to  render  ser- 
vices to  the  Government  in  respect  of  loans  and  other  matters.  It  has  its 
headquarters  in  Paris  and  its  principal  office  in  Port-au-Prince. 

The  Goiirde,  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  45.  Nickel  coins  are  50-,  20-, 
10-  and  5-centime  pieces,  and  bronze  3-,  2-,  and  1 -centime  pieces.  The 
money  in  circulation  (1912)  consists  of  paper  money,    8,289,812  gourdes; 
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nickel  coins,  7,000,000  gourdes;  bronze  coins,  225,000  gourdes;  total, 
15,514,812  gourdes.  It  is  estimated  there  are  also  2,100,000  dollars  in 
American  gold  in  circulation.  The  bank  notes  are  to  be  issued  by  tlie 
"Banque  Nationale  de  la  Republique  d'Haiti "  under  the  control  of  the 
Haitian  Government.  In  1907  the  premium  on  gold  as  against  Haitian 
gourdes  rose  to  500  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  2,000,000  nickel 
gourdes.  On  August  19,  1912,  a  law  was  approved  providing  for  the  with- 
drawal from  circulation  within  two  years  of  6,000,000  gourdes.  On  August 
1,  1912,  some  2,000,000  gourdes  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  similar 
amount  on  August  1,  1913,  and  1914  respectively. 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France, 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Haiti  in  Great  Britain. 
Minister  Resident.—-^.  B    Dorsainvil. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Louis  A.  Guillaume. 

Consul. — Maurice  Erdmann. 

There   are     consular    agents     at     Belfast,     Cardiff,     Cork,      Liverpool. 
Manchester,  Southampton,  Grimsby,  Dundee,  Glasgow. 

2,  Of  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 

Minister. — Stephen  Leach  (Resident  in  Cuba),  Feb.  26,  1913, 
E.M.  Vice-Consul. — J.  Pyke. 
Vice-Consul  (honorary). — E.  D.  Watt. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Haiti. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London. 

Haiti.     Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.     Washington,  1SP2. 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.     2  vols.    Annual,  Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

•irdoum  (Beaubrun),  Etudes  surl'histoire  de  Haiti.    10  vols.    Paris,  1853-61. 
AuUn  (B.),  En  Haiti.     Paris,  1910. 

ForfMnat(Dantes),  Nouvelle  geographie  de  I'ile  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince,  1888. 
Janvier  (L.  J.),  Les  Constitutions  d'Haiti  (1801-1885).    Paris  1886.     La   R^publique 
d'Haiti,  1840-82.    Paris,  1883. 

Justin  (J.),  Etude  sur  les  Institutions  Haitiennes,    Paris,  1894. 

Leger  (J.  N.),  Haiti,  Her  History  and  Detractors.     New  York,  1907. 

Madiou  (N.),  Histoire  de  Haiti.     3  vols.    Port-au-Prince,  1847. 

Pritchard  (Hesketh),  Where  Bl£-ck  Rules  White.     London,  1900. 

St.  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic.     2nd.  ed.    London,  1889. 

Tippenhauer  (L.  Gentil),  Die  Insel  Haiti.      2  vols.     Leipzig,  1893. 
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(Republic A  de  Honduras.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras,  establishedJanuaiy  11,  1839,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1839,  is  governed  under 
a  charter  proclaimed  October,  1894.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  consisting  of  42  members,  chosen  for  4  years  directly 
oy  popular  vote,  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000  inhabitants.  It  meets  for 
60  days  on  January  1  each  year.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular  vote  for  4  years. 

Presidc7it.— General  Manuel  Bonilla  (1912-1916). 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  five 
ministers,    to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Foreign   Relations 
Government  and  Justice,  War,  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Public  Works 
and  Agriculture,  and  Instruction. 

The  active  army  consists  of  about  2,000  men,  and  tlie  reserve  has  54,000 
men. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area  about  46,250  English  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1910,  of 
553,446  (270,722  males  and  282,724  females),  according  to  official  figures,  or 
under  11  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  17 
departments.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal  'Indians,' 
and  the  sparse  European-descended  population,  mainly  of  Spanish  origin. 
Of  the  Indians  about  90,000  are  uncivilised.  The  capital  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Tegucigalpa,  with  22,137  inhabitants  in  1911-12  ;  other  towns  are 
Pespire,  7,132;  Nacaome,  8,152;  La  Esperanza,  11,453;  Santa  Rosa, 
10,574;  Choluteca,  8,065;  San  Pedro  Sula,  7,820.  The  main  ports  are 
Amapala  on  the  Pacific,  and,  on  the  Atlantic,  Puerto  Cortez  (2,500), 
Omoa  (1,000),  Ulua,  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  Roatan,  and  Utila. 

In  1911  there  were  2,461  marriages,  20,552  births,  10,356  deaths. 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths,  10,196. 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  creeds,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  any.  Instruction  is  free,  compulsory  (from  7  to  15  years  of  age),  and 
entirely  secular.  At  Tegucigalpa  there  is  a  central  university  with  faculties 
of  medicine,  and  of  science,  law,  and  political  sciences  ;  at  Comayagua  there 
is  a  school  of  jurisprudence.  For  secondary  instruction  the  Government 
maintains  a  Central  Institute  at  Tegucigalpa,  and  subsidies  colleges  in  the 
departments  To  these  colleges  five  normal  schools  are  annexed.  In  1910 
they  had  325  pupils.  For  primary  instruction  there  were  888  schools  with, 
in  1911,  29,525  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  20,864.  The  number 
of  teachers  was  888.  The  expenditure  on  education  in  1911  was  223,054 
pesos,  82,514  being  for  primary  and  78,688  for  secondary. 

Tlie  Judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  with  five  judges  chosen 
flircctly  by  the  people  for  4  years  ;  four  Appeal  Courts,  and  departmental 
and  local  judges. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  and  from  spirit,  powder, 
and  tobacco  monopolies.  For  the  years  stated,  ending  July  30,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  (in  silvei'  pesos)  are  given  as  follows  : — 
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Revenue 
Expenditure. 


1907-08 


I  90S- 09 


1909-10 


3,899,287  3,503,215  4,149,082 
4,205,995;  3,503,215  3,992,623 


1910-11 


1912-13 


10,763,888  13,140,415 
10,763,888  13,095,101 


In  July,  1910,  the  external  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  four  loans 
contracted  from  1867  to  1870,  amounting  to  5,398,570Z. ,  with  arrears  of 
interest  amounting  to  17,071,940Z. ;  total.  22,933,875Z.  No  interesthas  been 
paid  since  1872.  The  internal  debt  on  August  31,  1910,  was  stated  to 
amount  to  4,053,370  silver  pesos.  On  Jan.  11,  1911,  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
Washington  by  which  the  United  States  became  directly  interested  in  the 
financial  regeneration  of  Honduras. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  chief  culture  is  that  of  bananas,  mostly  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  cocoanuts  are  also  grown.  The  cocoanut  groves  of  Puerto  Sal  extend 
from  the  Ulua  River  to  the  Cuero  River,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  and 
are  said  to  contain  28,182  fruit-bearing  trees.  Rubber  is  produced  in  slowly 
increasing  quantity  ;  coffee  is  grown  but  there  is  scarcity  of  labour  for  the 
picking  of  the  berries  ;  sarsaparilla  is  exported.  Tobacco  too  is  grown. 
While  the  Department  of  El  Paraiso  has  become  noted  for  its  fine  quality 
of  tobacco,  the  Department  of  Copan  still  leads  in  quantity,  producing  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised  in  the  Republic.  This  finds  a  market  in 
the  neighbouring  Republics  and  also  in  Peru.  The  amount  of  tobacco  land 
cultivated  during  1910  is  estimated  at  4,450  acres,  yielding  about  1,726,180 
pounds.  Corn  produced  in  1911  totalled  246,452^925  pounds;  3,860,025 
pounds  of  beans  ;  2,396,025  pounds  of  rice  ;  and  814,575  pounds  of  wheat. 
The  total  number  of  farms  was  686  ;  of  cattle  ranches,  1,019.  Cattle  breed- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively,  and  dairy  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Cattle 
are  exported  to  Cuba.  In  1909  there  were  within  the  Republic  about  466,215 
head  of  cattle,  64,122  horses,  13,434  mules,  145,352  pigs,  and  24,052  shee]). 
About  150,400  acres  are  devoted  to  [pasture.  There  are  considerable  local 
industries  such  as  the  plaiting  of  straw  hats.  During  1910  sixteen  con- 
ct^ssions  were  granted  for  agricultural  land,  covering  an  area  of  12,350  acres. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  are  great — gold,  platinum,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  p^inc,  [iron,  antimony,  nickel  being  found  in  almost  every 
department.  There  is  an  American  silver  mining  company  at  work,  and 
giving  an  increasing  output  every  year.  Gold,  bar  silver,  some  copper  and 
lead,  and  various  ores  are  exported.  Deposits  of  brown  and  other  coal  have 
also  been  found.  The  chief  requisites  for  the  development  of  the  mining 
industries  are  capital,  and  facilities  for  transport. 

Commerce. 


— 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11. 

1911-12 

Imports 
Exports 

£ 
510,311 

405,770 

£ 
331,750 
494,592 

£ 
539,181 
494,599 

£ 
052,957 
030,140 

The   silver  peso   is  worth  about  Is.  8d.      The  chief  imports  are  cottons, 
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breadstutfs,  and  piovisious.     In  tlie  year  1911-12  the  chief  articleb  of  im- 
port and  export  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports                            1911-12 

Exports                            1011-12 

£ 
Cottons        ....             230.680 
Piovisions  ....               94,715 
Iron  and  iron  ware      .        .               38,432 
Timber         .         .         .         ,              20,526 
Postage  stamps  .         .        .               54,400 
Chemicals   ....              26,254 

Minerals      .... 
Bananas       :        .        .        . 

Coftce 

Cocoanuts   .... 
Mahogany   .... 
Animals       .... 

£ 
219,503 
267,535 
15,883 
35,013 
12,241 
60,732 

Of  the  imports  ill  1912,  71  per  cent,  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  1887  provides  for  the  "most 
favoured  nation"  treatment  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Honduras. 

Total  trade  between  Honduras  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  was  as 
follows  : — 


"■ 

1907 

1908           1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Honduras     . 
Exports  to  Honduras 

£ 

4,530 

70,300 

£ 

4,465 

73,869 

£ 

1,901 
67,913 

£ 

3,059 

91,588 

£ 

1,327 
1.33,225 

In  1911  the  registered  shi2)ping  comprised  2  steamers  of  1,563  tons 
and  3  sailing  vessels  of  363  tons  ;  total  tonnage,  1,93.5  tons.  The  trans- 
port of  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  United  States  is  effected  largely  by  small 
vessels  built  for  the  purpose.  Puerto  Cortez,  La  Ceiba,  and  Tela  are  visited 
by  the  boats  of  three  American  companies,  Puerto  Cortez  by  Mexican  cattle 
boats,  and  Trujillo  by  cattle  boats  trading  with  Havana  ;  in  autumn  fruit 
is  shipped  at  Roatan  in  American  boats.  Amapala,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
is  visited  by  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  of 
the  Kosraos  Company. 

Communications. 

In  general,  travelling  and  transport  are  accomplished  by  means  of 
mules  and  ox -carts.  Little  is  done  in  the  way  of  road -making  or  repairing. 
There  is  a  railway  of  57  miles  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula  and 
La  Pimienta  ;  the  line  is  in  bad  repair,  but  is  being  continued  to  La  Brea  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Forty  miles  of  private  railway  are  used  for  transport  of 
bananas,  near  La  Ceiba  on  the  north  coast.  In  1911  there  were  163  post- 
offices  ;  the  internal  correspondence  amounted  to  542,365  letters,  &c. ;  the 
foreign  correspondence  to  538,582  letters,  &c.  In  1911  there  were  236  tele- 
graph offices  and  3,183  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  telephone,  with  100 
miles  of  line  and  95  stations,  is  in  use  in  the  capital  and  some  other  towns. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  2^cso  or  dollar,  of  100  cents,  weighs  25  grammes,  "900  fine. 
The  fractional  silver  money  consists  of  50,  25,  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces. 
There  is  a  1-cent  copper  coin.  Gold  coins  of  the  value  of  20,  10,  5,  and 
1  dollar  circulate  as  national  money.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso, 
which  (1908)  is  worth  about  Is.  8d.,  the  gold  dollar  being  worth  is. 
On   February  16,   1910,   the   mint   of  Honduras  was   opened   after  having 
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been  closed  two  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  iiiost  of  the  silver  in  bars 
is  exported  to  other  countries.  In  August,  1910,  the  Government  coined 
some  silver,  but  chiefly  copper  coins,  to  replace  the  amount  which  disappeared 
from  circulation.  It  has  gathered  about  84,000  copper  coins  and  expects  to 
coin  new  ones  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000.  By  decree  No.  68  in  the  official 
publication  *Le  Gaceta'  of  March  4,  1910,  2-cent  pieces  were  to  be  coined  in 
addition  to  the  1-cent  pieces.  These  were  to  weigh  4*25  grams,  tolerance 
being  5  centigrams,  the  diameter  19 '5  millimetres,  and  235  coins  to  each  kilo 
or  2 "2  pounds.  The  1-cent  pieces  were  to  weigh  2*12^  grams,  or  one-half  of 
their  former  weight,  tolerance  being  5  centigrams,  diameter  15  millimeters, 
and  470  coins  to  each  kilo.  This  was  later  changed,  so  that  the  actual 
weight  of  the  2-cent  piece  is  3|  grams  and  of  the  1-cent  piece  1  '9  grams. 

There  is  one  bank  in  the  Republic,  the  '  Banco  de  Honduras.'  Honduras, 
having  a  greater  variety  of  commercial  products  and  a  circulating  medium  at 
basis  metallic,  suffers  less  than  several  of  the  Central  American  States  from 
fluctuations  of  exchange. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  legal  since  April  1 , 
1897,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  still  in  general  use. 


I 


The  Arroba  (  ^^^  ""'^^ 
I   ,,    oil   . 

,,    Square  Vara 

,,    Manzana 

,,    Fanega 


=  3|  imperial  gallons. 

=  1"90  vara  =  1  yard. 

=  1|  acre. 

=  l|  imperial  bushel. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Honduras  in  Geeat  Britain. 

Gonsul-Genei'al. — M.  J.   Kelly. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Manchester,  Cardiff",  GlasgOAv,   Liverpool,   Birming- 
ham and  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Honduras. 

Minister. — Sir  Lionel  E.  G.  Garden,  K.  C.  M.G.  (resident  at  Guatemala). 
There  are  Consuls  at  Amapala,  Omoa,  Tegucigalpa,  and  Truxillo  ;  vice- 
consuls  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  La  Ceiba. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning^  Honduras- 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  President's  Annual  Message  to  Congress. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London. 
Gaeeta  Oflcial  de  Honduras. 

Honduras.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington,  1904, 
and  the  Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau.     Washington. 

United  States  Consular  Reports.     Monthly.     Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

C/tarIe8(G.),  Honduras.     Glucago,  1890. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Annual  Report  of  Council.    London. 

Jalhay  (H.),  La  Republique  de  Honduras.     Anvers,  1S9S. 

Keaiie  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Coniiicndinin.  London, 
1001. 

Sapper  (C),  Das  nordliohe  Mittel-Amerika.  Rciscu  und  Studicu,  ISbi^-OS.  3  vols, 
Brunswick,  189(1. 

Squier(E.  G.),  Honduras  :  Ucscriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.     London,  1870. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d'Italia.) 
E-eigiiing  King. 

Vittorio  Emanuele  III.,  born  November  11,  1869,  the  only  son 
of  King  Umberto  I.  of  Italy  and  of  Queen  Margherita  ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  July  29,  1900  ;  married  October 
24,  1896,  to  Elena,  born  January  8,  1873,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  King 
of  Montenegro  ;  offspring.  Princess  Jolanda,  born  June  1,  1901  ;  Princess 
Mafalda,  born  November  19,  1902  ;  Prince  Umberto,  Nicola  Tommaso 
Giovanni  Maria,  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  Heir  Apparent,  born  Sept.  15, 
1904  ;  Princess  Giovanna,  born  November  13,  1907. 

Mother  of  the  King. 
Queeu  Margherita,  born  November  20,  ISjI,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoj%  Dake  of  Genoa,  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Umberto  of  Savoy, 
Prince  of  Piemonte  (King  of  Italy,  1S78),  widow  July  29,  1900. 

Cousins  of  the  King. 
Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto,  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta,  born  January  13,  1SG9,  married, 
June  25,  1895,  to  Princess  Elena,  d'Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris  ; 
offspring.  Prince  Amedeo  Umberto,  Duke  of  Apulia,  born  October  21,  1898,  and  Prince 
Aimone,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  born  March  8,  1900  ;  Prince  VHtorio  Emanuele,  of  Savoy -Aosta, 
Count  of  Turin,  born  November  24,  1870;  I'riwce  Lnigi  Aniedeo,  of  Bavoy-Aosta,  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi,  born  January  30,  1873  ;  Prince  Umberto  Maria  of  Savoy-Aosta,  Count  of 
Salemi,  born  June  22,  1889— children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta  ; 
tlie  first  three  from  his  union  with  Maria  Vittoria,  Princess  of  Pozzo  della  Cisterna, 
who  died  November  8,  1870;  the  last  from  his  union  with  the  Princess  Maria  Laetitia 
Napoleone, 

Most  genealogists  trace  the  origin  of  the  reigning  house  to  a  German 
Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  established  himself  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Count  of  Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of 
Turin  and  Susa.  Count  Amadeus,  in  1383,  founded  a  law  of  primogeniture 
which  led  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.  In  1416  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  ;  in  1418  they  acquired  the 
Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 
Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.  The 
Genoese  territory  was  added  at  the  peace  of  1815.  The  direct  male  line  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King  Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  and  the  crown  fell 
to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy-Carignano,  a  branch  founded 
by  Tommaso  Francesco,  born  in  1596,  younger  son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I. 
of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.,  who,  by  the  Peace  of  Ziirich, 
November  10,  1859,  obtained  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua  and 
a  part  of  the  surrounding  territory.  On  March  11,  1860,  annexation  to 
Sardinia  was  voted  by  pUhiscites  in  Parma,  Modena,  the  Romagna,  and 
Tuscany ;  on  October  21,  Sicily  and  Naples  (including  Benevcnto  and 
Pontecorvo,  part  of  the  Papal  States),  and  on  November  4,  the  Marches  and 
Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parliament  assembled  in  February  1861,  and 
declared  (March  17,  1861)  Vittorio  Emanuele  King  of  Italy.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  province  of  Mantua  and  Venetia  were  added  in  1866.  Finally, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Papal  States  (province  of  Rome),  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian  army  (September  20,  1870),  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison,  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  by  plebiscite 
on  October  2. 
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The  civil  list  bxs  been  settled  at  16,050,000  lire.^  From  this  amoiuil 
the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  receive  jointly  allow- 
ance of  400,000  lire;  Prince  Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  ol 
■100,000  lire  ;  and  Queen  Margherita,  an  allowance  of  1,000,000  lire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were  given 
up  to  the  State  in  1848. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The   present    Constitution   of    Italy   is   an   expansion    of    the    '  Statute 
fondamentale   del   Regno,'  granted   on    March    4,    1848,    by    King   Charles 
Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.     According  to  this  charter,  the  executive 
power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised 
by   him   through   responsible   ministers ;    while    the    legislative    authority 
rests  conjointly  in  the  King  and   Parliament,   the  latter  consisting  of  two 
Chambers — an  upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  '  Camera 
de'    Deputati.'      The    Senate    is    composed    of    the   princes   of    the   royal 
house   who   are  twenty-one   years   of    age   (with   the   right  to  vote   when 
twenty-five  years   of    age),    and   of    an    unlimited    number    of    members, 
above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King  for  life  ;  a  condition  ■ 
of   the  nomination  being  that  the  person  should  either  fill  a  high  office, 
or  have  acquired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending 
to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,   or,  finally,   should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual 
amount  of  3,000  lire,  or  1201.     In  1912  there  were*  369  senators  exclusive 
of  six  members  of  the  royal  family.     The  electoral  law  of  June  30,  1912, 
made  the  suffrage  almost  universal   for   men,   only  denying  the   franchise 
to   those    younger    than    30   who   have    neither   performed    their   military 
service  nor  learnt  to  read  and  write.      The  number  of  deputies  is  508,   or 
1  to  every  71,000  of  the  population  (census  1911).     In  1911  the  number 
of    enrolled     electors    was    3,227,183     (9     per     100     inhabitants    Avithout 
distinction  of  sex  or  age)  exclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily  disfranchised 
on  account  oV  military  service.     For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  of  the 
Kingdom    is    divided   into    508    electoral   colleges   or   districts,    and    these 
again   into   several  sections.     No   deputy   can  be   returned  to   Parliament 
unless  he  has  obtained  a  number  of   votes  greater  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total   number   of    inscribed   electors,   and   than   half   the    votes   given.     A 
deputy  must  be  thirty  years  old,    and   have   the   requisites   demanded   by 
the  electoral  law.       Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all  salaried  Government 
ofiicials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for  the  priesthood  and  filling  clerical 
charges,  or  receiving  pay  from  the  State.     Officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
ministers,  under-secretaries  of  State,  and  various  other  classes  of  functionaries 
high  in  office,  may  be  elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than 
forty,    not    including    the    ministers    and    the    under-secretaries    of    State. 
Deputies  are  to  receive  240Z.  annually,  of  which  160^.  will  be  direct  pay- 
ment, and  the  remainder  will  be  represented  by  a  current  account  with  the 
railways  and  post  office,  defraying  travelling  and  postal  expenses. 

Lower  House,  elected  1909  :  Constitutionalists,  420  ;  Radicals,  54  ; 
Republicans,  19  ;    and  Socialists,  37. 

The  duration  of  a  Parliament  is  five  years,  and  it  must  meet  annually  ; 
but  the  King  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being 
bound  only  to  order  new  elections,  and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four 

1  The  amount  of  the  civil  list  i.s,  in  lacl,  15,U5U,U(J0  lire,  l.ecause  the  King  repays  to  the 
8Late  the  annuity  settled  uu  Queen  Maiij'herita  by  law  of  December  6,  laoO. 
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months.  Each  of  the  Chambers  has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the 
same  as  the  Government  ;  but  all  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have  the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  House  ;  but  they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members. 
No  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divided 
into  12  departments.  The  ministry,  constituted  March  29,  1911,  is  as 
follows  : — 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Signor  Giolitti. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano. 
Minister  for  the  Colonies. — Signor  Bertolini. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Signor  Finocchiaro 
Aprile. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury. — Signor  Tedesco. 

Minister  of  Finance.  — Signor  Facta. 

Minister  of  War. — General  Paolo  Spingardi,  senator. 

Minister  of  Marine. — Contr  'Admiral  Pasquale  Leoimrdi  Cattolica,  senator. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  — Signor  Gredaro. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. — Signor  Sacchi. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry ,  and  Commerce. — Signor  Nitti. 

Minister  of  Posts  and.  Telegraphs. — Signor  Calissano. 

The  Minister  for  the  Colonies  was  established  by  a  law  of  July  6,  1912. 

Local  Goveknment. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circondari), 
districts,  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces :  of  which  60  are 
divided  into  territories  {circondari),  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8 
])rovinces  of  Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  275  territories  and  71 
districts.  The  districts  have  been  dx  facto  suppressed,  though  still  nomi- 
nally existing  as  administrative  divisions.  The  territories  and  districts  are 
divided  into  communes. 

In  1913  (January  1)  there  were  8,326  communes.  The  two  principal 
elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal  councils  and  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  According  to  the  law  of  May  21,  1908,  each  commune  has 
a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and  a  syndic.  Both  the  communal 
councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  according  to  population;  the  members 
of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the  former  from  among  themselves.  The 
syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal  administration,  and  is  a  Government 
official  ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal  council  from  among  its  own  members, 
by  secret  vote.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  council  and  a  provincial 
commission,  the  numbers  varying  according  to  population.  The  council 
elects  its  president  and  other  officials.  The  provincial  commission  is  elected 
by  the  council  from  its  own  members.  It  conducts  the  business  of  the 
province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting.  Both  communal  and  provincial 
councillors  are  elected  for  6  years,  one-half  being  renewed  every  2  years. 
The  communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in  ordinary 
session,  though  they  may  be  convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All  com- 
munal electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecuniary  interest*  in  the  commune.     Electors  must  be   Italian  citizens, 
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resident  in  the  province,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write,  be 
on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a  direct  annual  contribution  to 
the  commune,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with  other  conditions  of  a  very  simple 
character 

In   1911   the  number  of   enrolled  administrative  electors  was  4,011,038 
(11  '2  per  cent,  of  population). 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1816  onwards  in  round 
numbers : — 


Year 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annum 

Year 

• 
Population 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annum 

1816 
1848 
1862 
1872 

18,383,000 
23,618,000 
25,000,000 
26,801,000 

0-747         1 
0-450         ! 
0-720         i 

1882 
1901 
1911 

28,460,000 
32,475,000 
34,671,377 

0-619 
0-738 
0-658 

In  the  following  table  areas  of  provinces  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  definitely  ascertained  by  the  Government  Survey  De])artment ;  the 
others  are  estimated  partly  by  the  Military  Geographical  Institute,  partly 
by  the  General  Statistical  Department :  — 


Provinces  and 
Departments 

Area  in 

square 

miles 

Population, 
Census  1882 

Population, 

Census 
1901,  Feb.  10 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1901 

413-36 

222-54 
291-08 
284-03 

292-64 

Population, 

Present : 

Census 

1911,  June  10 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1911 

Alessandria  *     . 
Cuneo  *     . 
Novara 
Torino  *    . 

1.964 
2,868 
2,553 
3,951 

11,336 

1,582 
455 

2,037 

1,065 
1,806 
1,104 
678 
903 
1,221 
1,288 
1,232 

729,710 

635,400 

675,926 

1,029,214 

811,833 

638,235 

743,115 

1,124,218 

3,317,401 

934,627 
142,846 

807,696 

646.719 

756,326 

1,213,709 

411-1 

225-4 
295-5 
307-7 

Piedmont    . 

3,070,250 

3,424,450 

302-0 

Geneva 

Porto  Maurizio  . 

760,122 
132,251 

590-79 
313-95 

1,050,052 
147,179 

1,197,231 

511,237 
596,41] 
616,212 
348,749 
349,048 
1,726,548 
512,340 
129,928 

4,790,473 

663-7 
322-7 

Lignria 

892,373 

390,775 
471,568 
515,050 
302,138 
295,728 
1,114,991 
469,831 
\  20, 534 

1,077,473 

528-95 

587-5 

P)ergamo  * 
Brescia  *  . 
Gomo  * 
(Jremona  ■' 
Mantova  " 
Milano  ""  . 
Pavia  * 
Sondrio     . 

459,594 
538,427 
580,214 
327,838 
311,942 
1.442,179 
496,969 
125,565 

431  -54 
298-13 
525-56 
483-54 
345-45 
1,181-15 
385-85 
101-92 

460-6,6 

479-0 
329-7 
556-3 
514-5 
3861 
1,415-1 
3P6-9 
105-5 

Lombardy    . 

9,297 

3,680,615 

4,282,728 

514-8 
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Provinces  and 
Departments 

Area 
in  sq. 
miles 

1.293 

1 

Population, 
Census  1882 

Population, 

Census 
1901,  Feb.  10 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1901 

Population, 

Present : 

Census 

1911,  June  10 

192,793 

Population 

per  sq.  mile 

1911 

Belliino     . 

174,140 

192,800 

149-11 

149-3 

Padova  '"  . 

826 

397,762 

443,227 

536-59 

519,358 

628-0 

Rovigo 

685 

217,700 

221,904 

323-95 

257,723 

376-7 

I'reviso  " 

955 

375,704 

412,267 

431-69 

491,166 

514-7 

Udine 

2,541 

501,745 

592,592 

233-21 

628,081 

247-2 

Venezia     . 

.    984 

356,708 

401,241 

429-59 

466,752 

498-8 

Verona  *  . 

1,185 

394,065 

422,437 

356-49 

475,049 

400-7 

Vicenza  *  . 

1,056 

396,349 

447,999 

424-24 

496,438 

469-7 

Venetia 

9,475 

1,448 

2,814,173 

3,134,467 

330-81 

3,527,360 

372-2 

Bologna    . 

457,474 

527,367 

364-20 

577,729 

399-1 

Ferrara 

1,012 

230.807 

271,776 

268-55 

307,924 

297-3 

Forli 

725 

251,110 

280,823 

387-34 

301,408 

413-6 

Modena  *  . 

1,002 

279,254 

315,804 

315-17 

353,051 

351-5 

Panna 

1,250 

267,306 

294,159 

235-33 

326,163 

259-9 

Piacenza  . 

954 

226,717 

245,126 

256-95 

256,233 

267-1 

Ravenna  . 

715 

225,764 

235,485 

329-35 

248,356 

347-7 

Reggio  Emilia  * 

884 
7,990 
1,273 

244,959 

274,495 

310-52 

310,337 

348-6 

Emilia 

2,183,391 

2,445,035 
271,676 

306-01 

2,681,201 

333-8 

Arezzo 

238,744 

213-41 

283,663 

223-5 

Firenze 

2,265 

790,776 

939,054 

423-42 

999,423 

441-2 

Grosseto    . 

1,738 

114,295 

144,722 

83-27 

146,634 

84-3 

Livorno     . 

133 

121,612 

123,877 

931-41 

135,765 

1,020-7 

Lucca 

558 

284,484 

319,523 

572-62 

333,011 

595-3 

Massa  e  Carrara 

687 

169,469 

195,631 

284-76 

212,430 

309-1 

Pisa . 

1,179 

283,563 

320,829 

272-12 

342,250 

290-1 

Siena 

1,471 

205,926 

233,830 

158-96 

241,530 

164-1 

Tuscany 

9,304 

2,208,869 

2,549,142 

273-98 

2,694,706 

289-5 

Ancona  *  . 

748 

267,338 

302,172 

403-97 

319,709 

426-0 

Ascoli  Piceno    . 

796 

209,185 

245,]  72 

308-00 

253,635 

316-6 

Macerata  . 

1,087 

239,713 

259,429 

238-67 

258,393 

236-5 

Pesaro  e  Urbino 

1,118 
3,749 

223,043 

253,982 

227-18 

261,516 

233-4 

Marches 

939,279 

1,060,755 
667,210 

282-94 

1,093,253 

290-4 

Perugia{Umbria) 

3,748 
4,663 

572,060 
903,472 

178-02 

686,596 
1,302,423 

182-7 

Roma  (Latium). 

1,196,909 

256-68 

278-3 

Aquila     degli 

Abruzzi          .  i 

2,484 

353,027 

396,629 

159-67 

407,005 

164-1 

Campobasso       , ! 

1,691 

365,434 

366,571 

216-78 

349,618 

206-3 

Chieti       .         .  i 

1,138 

343,948 

370,907 

325-93 

366,593 

319  d 

Teramo     .         . ' 

1,067 

254,806 

307,444 
L 

288-14 

307.490 

287-9 

Abruzzi   e      ; 

Molise 

6,380; 

1,317,215 

1,441,551 

225-95 

1,430,706 

223-7 
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Pi'ovinces  and; 
Departments 


Avellino 

Benevento 

Caserta 

Napoli 

Salerno 

Campania 

Bajri    delle 
Piiglie     . 
Foggia 
Lecce 

Apulia     . 

Potenza  (Ba- 
silicata)  . 

Catanzaro   . 
Cosenza 
Reggio   di 
Calabria  . 

Calabria  . 


Ai'ea  in 
square 
miles 


1,172 
818 

2,033 
351 

1,916 

6,290 


2,065 
2,688 
2,623 

7,376 

3,845 

2,030 
2,568 

1,221 

5,819 


Population, 
Census  1882 


Population, 

Census 
1901,  Feb.  10 


392,619'  402,425 
238,425  256,504 
7l4,13l!      785,357 


1,001,245 
550,157 


2,896,577 


Caltanisetta 
Catania 
Girgenti 
Messina* 

1,263 

1,917 
1,172 
1,245 

Palermo 
Siracusa 
Trapani 

1,948 

1,442 

948 

Sicily     , 

9,935 

Cagliari 

5,184 

679,499 
356,267 
553,298 

1,589,064 


524,504 


433,975 
451,185 

372,723 

1,257,883 


1,151,834 
564,328 


3,160,448 


Population  ^Present""' P<^I'"^*^*?" 


per  square 
mile,  1001 


Census 
111]  1,  June  10 


343-37 
313-57 
386-30 
3,281-58 
294-53 


827,698 
425,450 
706,520 

1,959,668 


490,705 


476,227 
465,267 

428,714 


Sassari 


4,122 


Sardinia        9,306 


266,379 
563,457 
312,487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,526 
283,977 


2,927,901 


420,635 
261,367 


1,370,208 

327,977 
705,412 
371,638 
543,809 
785,357 
427,507 
368,099 


3,529,799 


483,548 
308,206 


682,002   791,754 


Total     .   ,110,550128,459,628,32,475,253 


502-46 


396,581 
254,726 
791,616 
1,310,785 
558,282 


3,311,990 


400-82 
158-28 
269-36 


per  sq.  mile, 
1911 


338-7 
310-0 
387-7 
3,860-1 
289-1 


532-2 


265-68 
127-62 


234-59 
181-18 

351-12 


891,624  432-1 
467,020;  173-7 
771,507,      293-1 


2,130,151       288-5 


474,021!      1230 


483.235 
474,001 


238-7 
185-0 


235-47 

259-68 

367-98 

317-10 

436-79 

403-1(3.- 

296-47 

388-29 


444,915;   363-8 


355-29 


93-28 

74-77 


85-08 


293-47 


1,402,151 

342,557 
789,147 
393,804 
517,248 
.  795,631 
476,765 
357,106 


241  -2 

271-6 
408-9 
336-1 
413-5 
407-9 
330-7 
396-5 


3,672,258j   370-7 


520,213' 
332,194 


100-5 

80-4 


852,407 


34,671,377 


iThe  Italian  survey  department  determined  tlie  total  area  to  be  110,659  square  miles, 
the  difference,  109  square  miles,  is  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  area  of  several  ot 
the  provinces. 

The  rcbideut  population  {i.e.  having  habitual  I'esideiice  in  Italy,  including 
persons  temporarily  absent)  on  June  10,  1911,  numbered  35,845,048. 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  in  1901  was  61,606;  11, 616wei8Austrians, 
10,757  Swiss,  6,953  French,   8,768  English,  10,' 


,745  Germaijs,  1,503  Russians, 
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2,907  Americans  (United  States),  764  Greeks,  1,400  Spaniards,  and  the  rest 
mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Egyptians,  Argen- 
tines, Brazilians. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According  to 
statistics  of  1901,  the  exceptions  are  :  about  80,200  of  French  origin  ;  11,400 
of  Teutonic  origin  ;  90,000  of  Albanian  origin;  31,200  of  Greek  origin; 
9,800  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin  ;  30,000  Slavs. 

The  population  over  15  years  of  age  in  1901  was  21,318,495  ;  of 
these  7,534,346  were  unmarried,  11,686,715  were  married,  and  2,097,434 
were  widowers  or  widows.  Of  the  whole  population,  18,689,103  or  57 '15  per 
cent,  were  unmarried  ;  11,688,716  or  36*0  per  cent,  were  married;  and 
2,097,434  or  6 '5  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

Population  according  to  occupation  in  1901,  exclusive  of  children  under  9 
years : — 


Nature  of  occupation 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  cattle - 

rearing     .... 

6,411,001 

3,200,002 

9,611,003 

Fishing  and  chase 

55,164 

300 

55,464 

Extractive  industries  . 

90,680 

979 

91,659 

Mineral,  metal,  and  mechan- 

ical work 

326,082 

3,069 

329,151 

Stone,  clay,  &c.  . 

129,460 

5,890 

135,350 

Building     .... 

558,890 

5,908 

564,798 

Wood,  straw,  furniture 

343,139 

67,796 

410,935 

Paper,  printing,  &c.     . 

46,628 

12,346 

58,974 

Textile         .     '    . 

121,479 

661,774 

783,253 

Chemical  and   animal    pro- 

ducts      .... 

54,496 

15,558 

70,054 

Clothing  and  adornment 

574,666 

539,177 

1,113,843 

Alimentary 

270,431 

44,069 

314,500 

Various  industries 

102,439 

14,860 

117,299 

Transport    .... 

416,152 

7,639 

423,791 

Merchants  and  shopkeepers 

375,336 

109,278 

484,614 

Banking,      insurance,     and 

agencies  .... 

93,582 

1,901 

95,483 

Domestic  service. 

81,132 

400,948 

482,080 

Porters,  &c.          ... 

90,743 

2,032 

92,775 

Various  pub.  services  . 

140,769 

52,087 

192,856 

Civil  administration     . 

173,177 

5,064 

178,241 

Private  administration 

54,920 

1,460 

56,380 

National  defence  . 

204,012 

— 

204,012 

Instruction  .... 

39,557 

63,873 

103,430 

Religion      .... 

89,329 

40,564 

129,893 

Sanitary  work 

49,030 

20,883 

69,913 

Legal  ..... 

33,746 

— 

33,746 

Literature,  science,  art 

62,422 

6,607 

69,029 

Rentiers^  &c. 

301,596 

299,156 

600,752 

Dependents 

1,160,969 

7,194,804 

8,355,773 

Paupers,  prisoners,  &c. 

80,178 

66,675 

146,853 

Condition  unknown     . 

10,603 

— 

10,603 

Total   . 

12,541,808 

12,844,699 

25,386,507 
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Number  of  proprietors  in  Italy,  1901  :  proprietors  of  lauds,  1,045,113  ; 
of  buildings,  823,442  ;  of  lands  and  buildings,  2,241,578  ;  total,  4,110,133. 
Proprietors  of  lands  and  buildiiDgs  (4,110,133),  per  100  of  population,  12'7  ; 
proprietors  of  lands  (3,286,691),  per  square  mile,  297. 

Movement  of  Population, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  (provisional  figures  for  1911):  — 


MaiTiages 

Births  Living 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
exclusive 

of  the 
Stillborn 

700,333 

770,0351 

735,460 

682,459 

742,452 

Year 

Legitimate 

Illegiti- 
mate and 
Exposed 

Total 

Surplus  ol 
Births 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

260,104 
282,932 
266,101 
269,024 
259,764 

1,006,762 
1,081,976 
1,061,362 
1,087,795 

55,571 
56,726 
54,469 
56,615 

1,062,333 
1,138,702 
1,115,831 
1,144,410 
1,093,661 

48,023 
51,465 
50,290 
50,337 
47,485 

362,000 
368,667 
377,371 
461,951 
351,209 

1  Including  77,000  killed  in  the  earthquake  of  December  28,  1908. 

Emigrants. — Total  number  in  1911,  533,844,  of  whom  271,065  went  to 
other  European  countries  or  those  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
262,779  to  countries  overseas. 

The  number  of  Italians  who  returned  to  Italy  was  : — In  1910,  161,000 
(of  whom  93,000  were  from  the  United  States)  ;  in  1911,  219,000  (of  whom 
140,000  were  from  the  United  States). 

The  number  of  Italians  abroad  was  officially  estimated  in  1910  at  about 
5,558,000.  In  1901  a  Commission,  under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
established  for  the  direction  of  the  Government  service  relating  to  emigration. 
There  is  now  regular  inspection,  and  a  medical  officer  watches  over  the  emi- 
grants while  at  sea. 

Principal  Towns. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  urban  and  rural 
population.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands  the  country 
people  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of 
land  ;  consequently  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if  numbers  alone 
were  considered,  the  population  would  be  regarded  as  urban,  though  it  is,  in 
truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  following  statement  gives  the  classifica- 
tion of  communes  according  to  resident  population  in  1911  : — 


Number 

Population 

Per  1,00< 

Communes  with  population  : 

over  100,000       .         .         . 

13 

3,946,574 

109-8 

from  50,001  to  100,000 

30 

1,981,928 

55-1 

■     ,,     30,001  ,,    50,000 

50 

1,925,560 

53-6 

,,     20,001  ,,    30,000 

100 

2,366,435 

65-8 

„     15,001  ,,    20,000 

98 

1,662,751 

46-2 

others 

.      8,032 

24,075,829 

669-5 

Total       .         ,      8,323         .         35,959,077         .    1,000-0 
The  communal  population  of  the  capitals  of  provinces  was  as  follows  on 
June  10.  1911  :— 
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Communes 

Popula- 
tion 

Communes 

Popula- 
tion 

Communes 

Popula- 
tion 

Napoli  . 

678,031 

Perugia  . 

65,805 

Lecce 

36,222 

Milano  . 

599,200 

Pisa 

65,232 

Catanzaro 

34,343 

Roma    . 

542,123 

Ancona  . 

63,100 

Caserta  . 

33,189 

Torino  . 

427,106 

Cagliari . 

60,101 

Mantova       '  . 

32,657 

Palermo 

341,088 

j  Trapani  . 

59,593 

Massa     . 

30,830 

Genova 

272,221     Bergamo 

55,306 

Ascoli  Piceno . 

30,618 

Firenze 

232,860  1   Novara  . 

54,571 

1  Cuneo     . 

27,470 

Catania 

210,703     Vicenza . 

54,555 

Pesaro     . 

27,348 

Bologna 

172,628 

Parma    . 

51,910 

Girgenti 

26,823 

Venezia 

160,719 

Udine     . 

47,617 

Chieti     . 

25,477 

Messina 

126,557 

Arezzo    . 

47,504 

Benevento 

24,329 

Livorno 

105,315   !  Forli       . 

45,994 

,  Teramo  , 

24,312 

Bari 

103,670 

Salerno  . 

45,682 

Cosenza . 

24,177 

Padova . 

96,230 

Como 

44,132 

Avellino 

23,742 

Ferrara 

95,212 

Reggio  Calabria 

43,162 

Macerata 

22,940 

Brescia 

83,338 

Sassari    . 

43,118 

Aquila    . 

21,942 

Verona 

81,909 

Siena 

41,673 

Belluno  . 

20,687 

Foggia  . 

76,680  '   Caltanissetta  . 

41,312 

Potenza  . 

16,672 

Lucca  .* 

76,160     Treviso  . 

41,022 

I  Campobasso    . 

14,361 

Alessandria  . 

75,721     Siracusa. 

40,835 

Grosseto 

12,442 

Ravenna 

71,581  '   Cremona 

40,436 

Rovigo   . 

12,224 

Reggio  Emilia 

I     70,419     Pavia      . 

39,898 

Sondrio  . 

9,117 

Modena 

70,923     Piacenza 

38,542 

Porto  Maurizio 

7,853 

Religion.^ 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State  religion  of 
Italy  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  is  subordinated  to  the  civil 
government,  and  there  is  freedom  of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  all 
recognised  religions. 

The  census  returns  of  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Profession 

Total 

Per  cent. 

Roman  Catholic  .... 

31,539,863 

97-12 

Evangelical  Protestant 

65,595 

0-20 

Greek  Church       .... 

2,472 

0-01 

Israelite       ..... 

35,617 

0-11 

Other  professions 

338 

— 

Not  professing  any  religion  . 

36,092 

0-11 

Not  known 

795,276 

2-45 

Total      .... 

32,475,253 

100-00 

Of  the  Protestants,  22,500  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of 
Piedmont,  about  10,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and 
30,000  to  foreign  Protestant  bodies. 

Under  the  Roman  PontifiF,  the  Catholic  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Italy  con- 
sists of  50  archbishoprics  and  216  bishoprics,  besides  the  6  cardinal  bishoprics 

1  See  also  Rome,  See  and  Church  of. 
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near  Rome.  Of  these  prelacies,  74  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  13  being  archbishoprics.  Every  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appointed  by 
the  Pope,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  of  Cardinals  ;  but  the  royal  exequatur 
is  necessary  for  his  installation.  In  1901,  the  number  of  parishes  was 
20,707;  the  secular  clergy  numbered  68,844:  the  regulars  (monks,  lay- 
brothers,  nuns,  &c.),  48,043  ;  sacristans,  &c.,  12,129  ;  persons  employed  at 
the  Pontifical  and  Episcopal  Courts,  &c. ,  418.  There  were  in  1901,  458 
Evangelical  pastors  and  ministers,  and  69  Jewish  Rabbis. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  corporations  began  in  1855,  and  was 
completed  by  the  law  of  June  19,  1873,  which  extended  the  measure  to  the 
city  and  province  of  Rome.  The  method  followed  was  simply  the  abolition 
of  the  legal  status  of  religious  corporations,  so  that  they  oould  not  hold 
proj)erty.  Thus  mortmain  land  was  set  free  for  agriculture  and  for  buying 
and  selling,  while  the  State  profited  by  relief  from  burdens  and  by  direct 
taxation  of  the  land  thus  freed  from  mortmain.  Dispossessed  monks  and 
nuns  received  life  pensions  ;  houses  which  had  been  used  for  schools  or  for 
hospitals,  &c.,  were,  with  restrictions,  made  over  to  the  communes;  in 
Rome,  the  hospitals,  &c.,  were  assigned  to  the  various  charitable  institutions  ; 
everywhere  the  churches  of  the  corporations  necessary  for  public  worship 
were  preserved,  as  were  monumental,  artistic,  and  other  corporation  buildings. 
Of  the  monastic  edifices  some  were  occupied  by  the  State,  others  assigned  to 
communes  or  provinces.  The  corporations  of  Lombardy  were  privileged  by  the 
treaty  of  Ziirich,  and  their  lands  and  houses  were  left  to  the  disposal  of  their 
individual  memlaers.  All  other  immovable  corporation  property  was  sold,  but 
the  equivalent  revenue  (after  certain  deductions,  including  a  30  per  cent,  tax) 
was  inscribed  in  the  public  debt  book.  The  administration  of  the  revenue 
from  the  proceeds  of  land  destined  for  charity  or  instruction  now  belongs  to 
the  communes  ;  that  from  monastic  parish  church  property  in  Rome,  to  the 
parish  churches  ;  that  from  property  of  foreign  religious  orders  in  Rome 
(400,000  lire)  to  the  Holy  See;  while  the  remainder  is  administered  by 
two  institutes  which  pay  the  pensions  and  other  dues,  and  provide  (1)  for 
beneficent  work  and  for  worship  in  Rome  ;  and  (2)  for  worship  in  the  rest  of 
Italv. 

Instruction. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintains,  either  entirely  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  communes  and  provinces,  public  schools  of  every 
grade.     Every  teacher  must  have  the  qualifications  required  by  law. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classical  ; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical  ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  grades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the  lower-gcdi^e 
instruction  is  compulsory.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  ;  and  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elementary  schools  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
with  over  4, 000  inhabitants.  In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free.  The  age- 
limit  of  6  to  9  exists  for  communes  where  there  is  no  higher  elementary 
school,  but  where  there  is  such  higher  school,  children  are  required  to  attend 
till  they  have  completed  the  course  of  instruction,  the  compulsory  age  being 
thus  raised  to  12  years.  This  law  provides  that  illiterate  persons  shall  be 
under  various  disabilities. 
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(2)  Secondary  instruction— classical— is  provided  in  the  g/nnctfti  and  lice, 
the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(3)  Secondary  instruction— technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  sjiipplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 

The  total  Budget  of  State  funds  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1912-13  was  5,618, 738Z.  (of  which  27,934Z.  was  extraordinary)  ;  as  much 
more  being  provided  by  communes,  provinces,  foundations,  &c. 

In  the  last  46  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  156  per  cent,  in  school 
attendance. 

Percentage  of  illiterates  : — 


Year 

Over  6  Years 

Over  20  Years 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1862 

68-11 

1            81-31 

65-5 

81-5 

1872 

61-9 

75-7 

60-2 

77-4 

1882 

54-6 

69-3 

53  9 

72-9 

1901 

42-5 

54-4 

43-9 

60-4 

1  Over  r,  years  (18G2). 

According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates 
above  six  years  was  in  Piedmont,  17 '7,  and  the  largest  in  Calabria,  78-7. 
Since  then  there  has  been  much  improvement,  and  now  there  are  ciroondari 
(arrondissements),  e.g.  Domodossola  Pallanza,  and  Varallo  in  the  province 
of  Novara,  and  others  in  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Como,Cuneo,  &c.,  where  all 
young  people  twenty  years  of  age  can  read  and  write. 

Statistics  of  various  classes  of  schools  : — 


Teachers 

Pupils 

^» 

Number 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Asili  for  infants  (1907-08)  . 

3,576 

7,392 

__ 

__ 

343,563 

Public  schools           ,, 

01,497 

61,9441 

— 

— 

3,002,168 

Private  do.                 ,,        • 

6,534 

8,130 

— 

— 

148,081 

Evening,  &c.,  do.       „ 

4,783 

— 

148,233 

34,140 

182,373 

Private  1909-10  :— 

Normal  schools 

143 

— 

2 

3,371 

3,373 

Ginuasi    .... 

ISG 

— 

7,496 

143 

7,639 

Licei         .... 

57 

— 

1,207 

— 

1,207 

Teclmical  schools    . 

175 

— 

5,652 

1,238 

6,890 

Technical  institutes 

25 

— 

892 

14 

906 

Higher    girls'     or 

Continuation    schools, 

&e.   (1901-02). 

233 

1,906 

— 

9,347 

9,347 

Normal  schools   (1909-10) . 

134 

— 

2,661 

29,792 

32,453 

Ginnasi                (1909-10) . 

292 

— 

34,141 

3,919 

38,060 

Licei                           ,, 

159 

— 

13,050 

690 

13,740 

Technical  schools     ,, 

325 

— 

59,685 

17,046 

76,731 

Tech.  institutes         ,, 

77 

— 

17,813 

1,586 

19,3992 

Mercantile    marine 

institutes                ., 

20 

2,004 

2,0043 

1  Inclusive  of  1,621  school  directors. 

2  Exclusive  of  154  auditors  and  3,178  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  courses. 

3  Exclusive  of  22  auditors- 
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Statistics  of  Italian  universities,  1910-11  :  — 


Date  of 

Date  of 

-_ 

Founda- 

Students 

— 

Founda- 

Students 

tion 

•. 

tion 

state  Universities  : — 

Rome 

1303 

2,847 

Bologna 

1200 

1,520 

Sassari 

1677 

176 

Cagliari 

1626 

243 

Siena 

1300 

244 

Catania 

1434 

1,048 

Turin 

1404 

1,898 

Genoa 

1243 

1,024 

Free  Universities  : — 

Macerata 

1290 

435 

1        Camerino 

1727 

406 

Messina 

1549 

1678 

229 
522 

1        Ferrara 

1391 

490 

Modena 

Perugia 

1276 

350 

Naples 

1224 

5,340 

Urbino 

1564 

312 

Padua 

1222 

1,333 

University     Courses 

Palermo 

1805 

1,265 

(Licei  of    Aquiia, 

Parma 

1502 

435 

Bari,  Catanzaro)  . 

— 

144 

Pavia 

1300 

1,137 

1 

Pisa      . 

1338 

956 

Total 

22,354 

There  were,  also,  35  schools  of  agriculture  (1910-11)  with  1,781 
students;  3  schools  of  mining  (1910-11)  with  72  students;  85  industrial 
schools  (1908-09)  with  18,218  students  ;  206  schools  of  design  and  mould' 
ing  (1910)  with  22,196  students  ;  50  commercial  schools  (1910-11)  with 
6,903  students;  29  professional  schools  for  girls  with  6,565  students;  18 
Covernraent  fine  art  institutes  (1910-11)  with  2,559  students;  and  13  non- 
Government  with  1,162  students;  5  Government  institutes  and  conserva- 
toires of  music  with  981  students,  and  47  non-Government  with  4,624 
students. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

Italy  has  5  Courts  of  Cassation,  (4  of  which  have  jurisdiction  exclusively 
in  civil  matters),  and  is  divided  for  the  administration  of  justice  into 
20  appeal  court  districts,  subdivided  into  162  tribunal  districts,  and  these 
again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,535  in 
all.  In  12  of  the  principal  towns  there  are  also  Pretori  nrhani  (14)  who 
have  jurisdiction  exclusively  in  penal  matters.  For  civil  business,^  besides 
the  magistracy  above-mentioned,  Conciliatori  have  jurisdiction  in  petty 
plaints. 

The  Pretori  have  jurisdiction  concerning  all  uiisdemeauours  (contravvenzioni)  and 
offences  (delitti)  punishable  by  imprisonment  (reclusion  and  detention)  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  lire. 
The  penal  Tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  in  offences  (delitti)  for  which 
the  Code  establishes  a  minimum  penalty  not  exceeding  five  years  of  imprisonment  and  a 
maximum  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  in  offences  punishable  by  a  fine,  exceeding  1,000  lire. 

The  Courts  of  Assize,  which  in  all  cases  have  juries,  have  jurisdiction  in  all  proceed- 
ings concerning  serious  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  (ergastolo),  or  by 
imprisonment  (reclusion  and  detention)  exceeding  in  the  minimum  five  years,  and  in  the 
maajiwium ten  years.  They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  (save  that  the  Senate  is,  on  occasion, 
a  high  Court  of  Justice)  concerning  offences  against  the  internal  and  external  security  of 
the  State,  and  all  press  offences.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal  Tribunals  from  the 
sentences  of  the  Pretori,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  from  those  of  the  penal  Tribunals. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  sentences  of  the  Courts  of  Assize.  The  Court  of  Cassation  has 
power  to  annul,  for  illegality,  sentences  passed  by  the  inferior  magistracy  and  to  decide 
questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competency. 
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Convictions 


Year 


Total 


Before  the 
Pretori 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


451,563 
343,829 
410,876 
486,242 
436,438 


376,196 
269,572 
337,497 
410,378 
363,277 


Before  the 

Tribunal! 

(first  instance) 


73,069 
72,149 
70,990 
73,663 
70,936 


Before  the 
Corti  d' Assise 


2,298 
2,108 
2,389 

2,201 

2,225 


In  1911  (January  1)  there  were  45,328  males  and  3,925  female  prisoners. 
At  that  date  there  were  180  central  and  arrondissement  prisons,  72  penal 
establishments,  41  reformatories,  and  8  colonies  for  persons  under  domi- 
ciliary restraint.     There  were,  besides,  1,302  cantonal  prisons. 

Pauperism. 

In  Italy  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
hy  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve  the 
poor,  does  not  exist.  Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the 
permanent  charitable  foundations,  called  'Operepie,'  regulated  by  the  law 
of  July  17,  1890.  The  general  results  of  an  inquiry  in  1900  were  : — 
Leaving  out  of  account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  saving  (that  is,  monti  di  pieta,  monti  frumentari,  casse  di  prestanze 
agrarie),  there  were  27, 078  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of  about  2, 205, 000, 000 
francs.  Their  net  income  amounted  to  52,559,000  lire.  Added  to  this  net 
income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from  private  benefactors,  subsidies 
.from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c.,  all  of  which  receipts  are  spent  annually, 
and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  opere  pie  in  1900  (last  available  data) 
amounted  to  120,765,000  lire. 


Finance 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes  derived 
from  movable  capital  and  labour.  The  tax  on  lands,  amounts  to  about 
96  million  lire.  That  on  houses  is  at  the  rate  of  12 '5  per  cent,  (with 
three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount  taxable,  which  is  two-thirds  of 
the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of  factories,  and  three-fourths  in  the 
case  of  dwelling  houses.  The  tax  on  incomes  from  movable  wealth  was 
raised  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  taxable.  The  amount  taxable  in 
the  case  of  incomes  varies  from  the  whole  income  to  fifteen-fortieths 
according  to  various  conditions.  The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax 
lands  and  buildings.  The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal 
revenues  made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are :— the  customs  duties,  the  octroi,  the 
taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies,  lotto. 

Total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  (25  lire  =  \l.) : — 
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Years 
ending  June  30 


1907-8 
1908-9 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12  1 


Total  Revenue 

Lire 
2,320,597,699 
2,584,696,915 
2,602,163,326 
2,833,164,212 
2,682,640,373 


Total  Exjienditure 

Lire 
2.258,720,848 
2,502,815,599 
2,551,286,013 
2,753,625,043 
2,623,425,662 


Difference 


Lire 
61,876,851 
81,881,316 
50,877,313 
79,539,169 
59,214,741 


1  Provisional. 
Estimates  for  year  ending  June  30,  1913  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Lire 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Lire. 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

State  Property : 

Treasury  .... 

716,104,433 

Real  Property 

13,450,n00 

Finance    .        .        .        , 

317,109,380 

Railways 

42,077,072 

Justice     .... 

55.402,218 

Various 

;], 973,249 

Foreign  Afl'airs 

24,784,574 

Direct  Taxes : 

Instruction      . 

133,484,973 

Land  Tax 

81,300,000 

Interior    .... 

129,402,399 

Income  Tax  (personalty) 

300,000,000 

Public  Works  , 

59,945,180 

House  Tax 

102,500,000 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

126,183,848 

Taxes  on  Transactions : 

War           .... 

351,172,573 

Succession  Duties 

47,500,000 

Marine      .... 

201,428,608 

Registration  . 

93,100,000 

Agriculture,      Industry, 

Stamps  .... 

78,500,000 

Commerce    . 

23,972,992 

Taxes  on  Railway  Traffic 

38,000,000 

Various  .... 

47,600,000 

Total  Ordinary  . 

2,131,991,180 

Indirect  Taxes : 

Extraordinary 

Excise    .... 

191,670,000 

Treasury  .... 

240,103,577 

Customs 

331,000,000 

Finance    .... 

3,201,738 

Octrois  . 

53,147,820 

Justice     .... 

210,663 

Monopolies : 

Foreign  Affairs 

1,533,000 

Tobacco 

309,030,000 

Instruction 

6,983;485 

Salt        .... 

86,400,000 

Interior    .        .        . 

4,031,940 

Lotteries 

98,000,000 

Public  Works  . 

134,706,300 

Quinine 

2,500,000 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

5,118,172 

Public  Services : 

War 

80,350,000 

Posts      .... 

114,500,000 

Marine     .... 

15,457,560 

Telegraphs    and     Tele- 

Agriculture, Ac. 

6,485,068 

phones 

36,830,000 

Various  .... 

34,016,000 

Repayments 

171,390,611 

Various  Receipts 

32,442,750 

Total  .... 

2,323,228,603 

Virements  i 

60,073,430 

Total  Oidinary  . 

2,383,302,033 

Extraordinary 

Various  Receipts  . 

10,631,244 

Railway  Construction  . 

43,900,000 

Movement  of  Capital : 

2,313,840 

Compensations  and  Re- 

coveries 

13,755,305 

Loans     .... 

170,877,425 

Various  Advances 

21,214,822 

Total  Extraordinary  . 

Total  Extraordinary  . 

262,692,637 

498,181,503 

Grand  Total 

2,645,994,671 

Grand  Total 

2,630,172,683 

(105,839,787^.) 

(105,206,907/.) 

1  Fir^ments  indicate  money  received  and  expended  for  special  purposes.  Though  ex- 
penditure of  this  nature  is  here  shown  only  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
it  is  distributed  among  all  the  ministries  to  the  total  amount  stated  in  the  next  table. 
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In  the  Budget  statement  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  distributed 
over  four  categories,  summarised  as  follows  : — 


1912-13 

1st  Category 
(effective) 

2nd  Category 

(Construction 

of  railways) 

3rd  Category 

(Movement  of 

capital) 

4th  Category 
(Virements) 

Total 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Lii-e 
2,333,859,848 
2,295,301,926 

Lire 

43,900,000 
43,900,000 

Lire 
208,161,393 
230,897,828 

Lire 

60,073,429 
60,073,429 

Lire 
2,645,994,671 
2,680,172,684 

Difference    . 

-1-88,557,922 

— 

-22,735,935 

— 

-M5,821,987 

Public  Debt. 

Interest   (including   premiums)  and    sinking   fund   of  the   Public   Debt 
1911-12:— 


Debts 

Per 
Gent. 

H 
3 

31 

4 

3  to 
H 

3to5 
3to6 

Rentes,  Inter- 
ests, &c. 

Sinking 
Fund 
1910-11 

Lire 

20,308,488 

34 

395 

25,840 

Tear  of 
Extinc- 
tion 

1 
I.  Consolidated  debt  1  : 

Rentes  at3^pr.  ct.  (ex.  3^) 
>j           3         ,, 

4 

Lire 
283,448,335 
4,803,145 
33,012,286 
32,453,595"^ 

— 

Total  consolidated  debt  . 

353,717,361 

20,334,757 

~ 

II.  Permanent  annuity  due  to) 
the  Holy  See         .         .       / 

3,225,000 
7,024,231 

— 

■— 

III.  Debts  separately  inscribed  : 

281,274 

11917- 
/1961 

IV.  Various  debts 

V.  Rentes  which  should  be  in-) 
scribed  in  the  Grand  Livre/ 
VI.  Floating  debt  : 

Treasury    ordinary    bonds 

(interest) 
Current  accounts  (interest) 
Bank  advances     (      ,,      ) 

110,939,345 

1,049,967 

11915- 
/1970 

— 

56,276 

— 

4,000,000 
1,500,000 

— 

— 

Total  public  debt  . 

495,996,302 

21,855,474 

!         

1  By-law  of  May  1,  1912,  the  interest  on  the  5  p.c.  (gross)  and  4  p.c.  (net)  consolidated 
debts  is  reduced  from  3|  p.c.  (net)  to  3^  p.c. 

-  Former  consolidated  4^  per  cent,  preserved  solely  in  favour  of  Public  Charitable 
Institutions. 
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The  capital  (nominal)  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  13,041,422,577  lire  on  July  1,  1911,  or  521,656,903^.  sterling,  and  the 
interest  to  459,234,203  lire,  or  18,369, 368Z.  sterling.  The  debt  per  head  of 
population  was  15Z.  Os.  8d.,  and  the  interest  ISs.  Od. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows  : — 


Financial  assets  (Treasury)  .... 

Property,  immovable,  movable,  loans,  and  various 
titles        ........ 

Property  of  industrial  nature  .... 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy    .... 

Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State 

Scientific  and  artistic  material         .... 

Gold  in  depot  ....... 

Total . 


Estimated  Value, 
Lire 

1,664,131,407 


1,565,339,197 

1,871,130,473 

1,503,792,777 

644,620,628 

252,958,763 

18,704,675 

7,520,677,920 


In  the  financial  year  1910-11  the  revenue  from  State  property  was  :  — 
Railways,  39,260,938  lire;  ecclesiastical,  573,994  lire;  from  fixed  capital, 
8,393,874  lire;  from  the  Cavour  Canals,  3,901,103  lire;  various,  4,784,208 
lire  ;  total,  56,914,117. 

Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows : — French 
frontier  300  miles  ;  Swiss  418  ;  Austro- Hungarian  484  ;  frontier  of  San 
Marino  24  ;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino)  1202  miles.  The  coast  line 
of  the  peninsula  measures  2,052  miles  ;  of  Sicily,  630  ;  of  Sardinia,  830  ; 
of  Elba  and  the  small  islands,  648  ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
4160  miles. 

On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps 
are  defended  by  fortifications.  The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with 
fortified  places,  the  chief  strong  places  in  the  region  are  the  following ; — 
Casale,  Piacenza,  Verona,  Mantua  (these  two  belong  to  the  old  Austrian 
Quadrilateral),  Venice,  Alessandria.  On  the  coasts  and  islands  are  the 
folloAving  fortified  places: — Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Monte  Argentaro,  Gaeta  ; 
works  in  the  Straits  of  Messina^  Taranto.  To  the  north  of  Sardinia  a 
group  of  fortified  islands  form  the  naval  station  of  Maddalena.  Rome  is 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 


II.  Army. 

Service  in  the  aimy  (or  navy)  is  compulsoiy  and  universal.  The  total 
period  is  19  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  the  young  men  of 
the  year  are  divided  into  3  categories  ;  the  first  being  posted  to  the  per- 
manent army  ;  the  second  also  to  the  permanent  army  but  with  '  unlimited 
leave '  ;  and   the  third,  that  is  those  exempted  from  active  service,  to  tlie 
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territorial  militia.     The  second  category  men  form  what  is  called  the  '  com- 
plementary force.' 

The  term  of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  permanent  army  is  now  2  years 
for  all  arms.  After  passing  through  the  ranks,  the  men  are  placed  on 
'unlimited  leave,'  i.e.,  they  are  transferred  to  the  reserve,  in  which  they 
remain  until  they  have  completed  a  total  of  8  years'  service.  From  the 
reserve  the  soldier  passes  to  the  mobile  militia,  the  term  of  service  in  which 
is  4  years.  After  completing  his  time  in  the  mobile  militia  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  territorial  militia,  in  which  he  remains  7  years  ;  thus  finishing 
his  nulitary  service  at  the  age  of  39. 

The  second  category  recruits  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  permanent 
army  for  the  first  8  years  of  their  service.  Dming  this  period  they  receive 
from  2  to  6  months'  training,  which  may  be  si:)read  over  several  years.  They 
then  pass  to  the  mobile  militia,  and  afterwards  to  the  territorial  militia,  the 
periods  of  service  in  each  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  category 
soldiers.  The  men  allotted  to  the  third  category,  who  are  posted  at  once  to 
the  territorial  militia,  receive  30  days'  training. 

In  Italy  each  regiment  receives  recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  troops  change  their  -stations  by  brigades  every  four  years.  On 
mobilisation  regiments  would  be  filled  up  by  reservists  from  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  quartered  at  the  time.  Reliefs  are  so  arranged  that  at  least 
half  the  reservists  shall  have  previously  served  in  the  unit  which  they  would 
join  on  mobilisation. 

The  field  army  consists  of  12  army  corps  and  3  cavalry  divisions. 
The  army  corps  consist  of  2  divisions,  except  the  IXth  army  corps,  in 
the  Roman  district,  which  has  an  additional  division.  There  are  two 
brigades  of  infantry  each  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  three  battalions,  and 
a  regiment  of  field  artillery  (5  batteries)  to  each  division,  which  has  a 
war  strength  of  14,156  oflScers  and  men,  1,399  horses,  and  30  guns.  There 
is  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  (6  batteries  of  6  guns),  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
a  regiment  of  Bersaglieri,  to  each  array  corps.  Cavalry  divisions  each  consist 
of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments,  and  of  2  horse  artillery  batteries. 

Each  regiment  of  Bersaglieri  (light  infantry)  consists  of  3  battalions  of 
infantry  and  1  battalion  of  cyclists,  the  cyclists  being  iutended  to  supple- 
ment the  cavalry  in  the  field.  The  Alpini  are  frontier  troops,  specially 
organised  to  defend  the  mountain  passes  leading  into  Italy ;  they  consist 
of  8  regiments  (26  battalions)  of  Alpine  infantry,  and  2  regiments  of  36 
mountain  artillery  batteries.  There  are,  furthermore,  1  regiment  of  horse 
artillery  of  8  batteries,  2  regiments  of  heavy  artillery  of  10  batteries 
each,  and  10  regiments  of  fortress  artillery.  The  engineers  are  organised 
as  6  regiments  :  2  consist  of  pioneers,  1  of  pontoon  troops,  1  of  telegraph 
troops,  1  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  1  of  railway  troops. 

Tlie  Carabinieri  are  a  force  of  military  police.  They  are  recruited  by 
selection  from  the  army,  and  they  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  force  until  they 
have  completed  3  years'  service.  They  then  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the 
carabinieri  for  4  years,  after  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  territorial 
militia  for  the  remainder  of  their  service,  and  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
ai-my. 

The  strength  of  the  field  army  (12  army  corps  and  independent  cavalry) 
is  about  400,000  combatants.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  mobile  militia 
is  326,000,  but  the  numbers  put  into  the  field  would  not  perhaps  exceed 
200,000.  The  'complementary'  troops  should  be  sufiicient  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  first  line  and  mobile  militia  in  the  field.  The  territorial 
militia  is  strong  numerically,  but  only  about  half  the  number,  viz.  :    the 
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first  category  men  who  have  passed  through  the  army  and  mobile  militia, 
could  be  made  use  of,  should  its  services  ever  be  required. 

The  arm  of  the  Italian  infantry  is  the  Mannlicher  Carcano  ritle,  a  mag- 
azine weapon  of  6*5  mm.  calibre.  The  territorial  militia  has  the  old  Vetterli. 
The  field  artilleiy  is  being  rearmed  with  Krupp  guns,  calibre  7 '5  cm., 
model  1906. 

The  following  table  gives  the  peace  strength  of  the  Italian  army  in  1911  : — 


Officers 

Men 

Horses  &  Mules 

Administration,      staff,       military 

schools,  etc.         .... 

1,548 

2,061 

2,510 

Infantry,    389   battalions,    and    88 

district  headquarters  . 

7,627 

159,297 

6,211 

Cavalry,     150   squadrons,    and   29 

depots 

1,006 

27,976 

25,443 

Artillery,    263  batteries,  110  com- 

panies, 51  depots,  etc. 

2,359 

48,961 

23,090 

Engineers,    80  companies,  and  10 

companies  engineer  train    . 

630 

11,105 

1,300 

Medical,   12  companies 

769 

3,712 

81 

Commissariat,  12  companies  . 

452 

3,978 

420 

Carabineers,  12  legions  . 

704 

30,067 

5,374 

Total 

15,095 

287,157 

64,429 

In  consequence  of  the  despatch  of  an  expeditionary  force  to  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica,  the  Italian  army  has  been  increased  by  Royal  Decree  of 
December  7,  1911  (converted  afterwards  into  the  law  of  June  27,  1912)  as 
follows: — Infantry:  24  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line  of  4  companies 
each;  3  battalions  of  bersaglicri  of  3  companies  each.  Cavalry:  5  squadrons. 
Artillery :  2  groups  oi  field  artillery  of  3  batteries  each  ;  4  groups  of 
mountain  artillery  of  3  batteries  each  ;  4  groups  of  fortress  artillery  of 
3  companies  each.     Engineers :  2  battalions  of  3  companies  each. 

The  cadres  have  been  increased  of  the  following  number  of  officers  : 
20  for  the  carabinieri  ;  342  for  infantry  ;  21  for  cavalry  ;  112  for  artillery  ; 
20  for  engineers.  The  same  law  has  provided  for  the  constitution  of 
1  Flying  Corps  (1  battalion  of  2  companies — Batlaglione  Aviatori). 

The  military  budget  of  Italy  for  1912-13  amounted  to  16,966,471Z. , 
including  3,214, OOOZ.  extraordinary  expenditure.  In  1908,  extra  credit  of 
no  less  than  8,920,000Z.  Avas  granted,  to  be  spread  over  9  years.  This 
amount  was  to  be  spent  on  the  re-armament  of  the  artillery,  guns  for  per- 
manent works,  fortifications,  railways,  barracks,  mobilisation  stores,  and 
horses. 

The  Italians  have  a  special  African  corps  in  Erythrea,  consisting  of  3  com- 
panies of  white  infantry  and  4  native  battalions  ;  also  1  squadron  of  native 
cavalry,  a  local  company  of  artillery  (Italians),  and  a  native  mountain  battery. 
Its  total  strength  is  about  4,600  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  about  3,800  are  natives. 

In  Italian  Somaliland  there  is  a  native  corps  of  4  infantry  companies 
and  1  artillery  company,  with  Italian  officers,  and  a  body  of  military  police. 
Total  strength  about  3,000  of  all  ranks. 
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III.   Navy. 
The  Italian  navy  estimates  for  financial  years  ending  June  30  were  :- 
£  £ 


1911- 
1910- 


12 

11 


7,802,488 
6,950,988 


1909-10 

1908-09 


6,685,440 
6,335,880 


The  naval  administration,  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  is  thus  organised. 
An  assistant  secretary  ;  a  vice-admiral  as  Chief  of  the  Staff ;  a  Superior  Board 
composed  of  two  vice-admirals,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Genio  Navalc 
(naval  architect),  the  major-general  of  engineers'  corps,  a  captain  as  secretary, 
and  a  civil  member  ;  a  general  surgeon  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service  ;  a 
colonel  of  the  Genio  Militare  (military  architect)  at  the  head  of  a  section  having 
charge  of  the  engineering  works  of  the  naval  stations  ;  a  general  paymaster 
directing  the  sections  of  account.  A  rear-admiral  is  chief  of  a  special  depart- 
ment administering  matters  concerning  the  personnel,  (officers)  ;  another  rear- 
admiral  the  personnel  (men)  ;  a  major-general  of  the  Genio  Navale  of  that 
dealing  with  naval  construction,  and  a  rear-admiral  of  that  devoted  to 
ordnance  and  equipment.  A  civil  officer  administers  the  department  of  the 
merchant  marine,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for 
the  navy.  For  purposes  of  local  naval  administration  and  defence  the  Italian 
littoral  is  divided  into  three  departments  :  1,  Spezia  ;  2,  Naples  ;  3,  Venice. 
The  vessels  are  apportioned,  for  administrative  purposes,  between  the  three 
departments.  There  are  torpedo  stations  all  round  the  Italian  coasts,  the 
head  stations  being  at  Genoa,  Spezia,  Maddalena,  Gaeta,  Messina,  Taranto, 
Brindisi,  Ancona,  and  Venice.     Summary  of  the  Italian  navy  : — 

Completed  at  end  of 


1912 


1913 


1914 


"  Dreadnoughts  " 
Pre-Dreadnoughts 
Armoured  cruisers 
Protected  cruisers 
Torpedo  gunboats,  etc. 
Destroyers    . 
Torpedo  boats 
Submarines  . 


1 
14 
10 
11 
10 
35 
111 
IS 


4 
11  (V) 
10 
12 
10 

(?) 
Ill 

32 


6 
11 

9 

13 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


Some  ships  of  no  fighting  value  are  excluded  from  the  above  table. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Italian  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  after  the  manner  of  other  similar  tables 
in  this  book,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  Italian  official  classifica- 
tion the  usual  line  between  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  does  not  exist. 

Battle  Fleet. 


Name 

Displace- 
ment. 

Armoiir 

Principal 
Armament 

o 

Indicated 
orse-power 

=2^ 

4^ 

m 

a. 

Max. 
speed 

£ 

s 

1 

1       .a 

. 

Dreadnoughts. 

knots 

1909 

Dante  Alighieri 
(Gonte  di  Gavour 
■!  Oiulio  Cesare    . 
{Leonardo  da  Vinci    . 

19,000 

n 

9^ 

12r2in.;  20  4 -Tin. 

— 

34,0001 

24 

1910 

}21,500 

y.? 

9^ 

13  12in.;  18  4-7in. 

— 

24,0001 

22-5 

/ 

1912 

(Duilio 
{Andrea  Doria 

1  21,500 

n 

1'^ 

13  12iii.;  18  6in. 

— 

— 

— 

^  s 
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Armour 


fq 


CQ 


Principal  \  g^^ 

Armament         ,  g  ^ 


o  Ti 
>->  o 


Max. 
speed. 


1SS7 

1894 
1897 

1901 


^Re  Umberto 
<Sard.egna.  . 
(Sicilia 

(A.  di  Saint-Bou 
\B.  Filiberto      . 

/Benedetto  Brin 
(Regina  Margherita 

(Vittorio  Emanuele 
Regina  Elena    . 
Napoli 
Roma 


Pre-Dreadnoughts. 

13,893 


13,860  •  4 
13,298  J 

9,800   10 


I 
f 

1 13,427    6 
i  12,025   10 


14 

10 

8 


4  13"5in.;  8  Gin.,  10 
4-7in. 

4  lOin.;  8  Oin.,  8 
4  7in. 

4  12in.;  4  8in.;  12 
6in. 


2  12in.;  12  Sin. 


,1 


19,000]  18 
17,490  19-5 
17,621   19 


14,296 
13,552 

20,475 
19,822 

19,000 
19,298 
19,000 
20,000 


17 


21 


22-0 


Ai^moured  Oruisera. 


1890 

Marco  Polo 

4,583 

4 

_  . 

6  6in.;  10  4-7in. 

4 

10,613 

17T, 

ison  i/Vettor  Pisani    . 
^®-^"   \Carlo  Alberto  . 

1  6,500 

6 

12  6in.;  6  4-7in. 

4 

13,219 

18 

(G.  Garibaldi 
1897  KVarese 

[F.  Ferruccio     . 

[  7,350 

6 

... 

1  lOin.;  2  Sin.;  14 
6in. 

'( 

14,713 
13,885 
13,035 

J  20 

1904 

/S.  Giorgio 
Is.  Marco  . 

IPisa  .... 

/  9,833 

lio,iis 

}^ 

6^ 

4  lOin.;  8  7 'Sin. 

■1 

18,000 
20,000 
19,000 
19,000 

i  22-5 

The  personnel  consists  of  1,927  officers  (comprising  1  admiral,  25  vice- 
aud  rear-admirals,  216  captains  and  commanders,  418  lieutenants  237  sub- 
lieutenants and  midshipmen,  108  engineer-constructors,  312  engineers,  210 
sanitary  officers,  243  commissariat  officers,  157  officers  of  the  Oor]^  Reale 
Equipaggi)  ;  and  27,030  men  (sailors,  gunners,  mechanicians,  &c. ).  Both 
naval  and  military  officers  are  attached  indifferently  to  the  aerial  service. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three  : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economia  o  a  mano  propria)  ; 
2.  That  of  partnership  (colonia  parziaria)  :  3.  That  of  rent  (affitto). 
Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  but  is  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  system  of  partnership  or  colonia  parziaria, 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form  of  partnership 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator.  This  system  is  general  in  Tuscany, 
the  Marches,  and  TJmbria.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little 
practised  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
in  the  two  most  advanced  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz.  : — Barese 
and  the  province  of  Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardyand 
Venetia. 

Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Rome,  Caserta,  and  in 
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Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  aiid  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  iu  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

In  the  census  of  February  10,  1901,  there  were  6,411,001  males  and 
3,200,002  females  of  9  years  of  age  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

The  area  of  Italy  comprises  28,668,222  hectares  (1  hectare  — 2*47  acres).  Of 
this  area,  2,296,615  hectares  (8  per  cent.)  is  sterile  and  26,371,607  hectares 
(92  per  cent.)  productive.     In  the  following  table  1  quintal  — 3*5  bushels. 


Area 
1911 

Produce 

— 

Total 

1910 

1911 

1909 

Hectares 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Wlieat. 

4,751,000 

41,750,000 

52,362,000 

47,108,000 

Maize  . 

1,645,640 

25,830,000 

23,796,000 

2,506,300 

Rice     . 

145,640 

4,380,000 

4,792,000 

— 

Rye      . 

122,090 

1,382,000 

1,346,000 

1,374,000 

Barley 

248,000 

2,065,000 

2,369,000 

1,800,000 

Oats     . 

514,000 

4,148,000 

5,947,300 

4,575,000 

Wines  . 

4,477,000 

29,293,000 

42,654,000 

— 

Olives . 

2,345,000 

1,385,000 

2,422,000 

In  1911  Italy  exported  10,052  and  imported  154,222  cattle;  exported 
17,068  and  imported  1,128  sheep  ;  exported  264  and  imported  1,002 
goats  ;  exported  21,765  and  imported  1,845  swine. 

Silk  culture,  though  flourishing  most  extensively  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy.  The  average  annual  production  of 
silk  cocoons  in  the  five  years,  1906-10,  is  estimated  at  52,563,000  kilo- 
grammes, and  of  silk,  at  5,654,000  kilogrammes  (in  1876,  1,293,000  kilos.). 
In  1912  the  estimated  silk  cocoon  crop  was  47,470,000  kilogrammes,  as 
against  41,951,000  kilogrammes  in  1911. 

In  the  year  1898-99  there  were  only  4  sugar  factories,  with  an  output  of 
5,972  metric  tons  ;  in  1910-11  there  were  35,  their  output  being  173,184  tons. 

In  1903  the  silk  industries  employed  191,000  work-people  (in  1891, 
172,000);  woollen  industries,  38,000  (in  1894,  30,000;  cotton  industries, 
140,000  (in  1900,  135,000);  hemp,  linen,  &c.,  26,000  (in  1876,  13,000). 
Domestic  textile  industries  in  1903  emplo5'ed  292,000  looms  (in  1876, 
206,000).  The  value  of  the  output  of  industrial  chemical  products  in  1911 
was  154,000,000  lire  (in  1893,  26,134,000  lire).  The  motive  power  of  all 
sorts  employed  on  January  1,  1904,  amounted  to  3,000,000  horse-power 
in  1899,  to  1,000,000  horse-power). 

II.  Forestry. 
The  forestry  department  was  re-organised  by  a  law  of  June  2,  1910,  in 
accordance  with  which  a  Director-General  of  Forests  Avas  appointed,  together 
with  advisory  committees,  one  general  and  the  other  technical,  and  a  royal 
forests  corps. 

The  forest  area  (exclusive  ofchestnut  plantations)  is  about  4, 000, 000  hectares, 
Tlie  yield  from  the  forests  is  valued  as  follows  : — 

1909  Cubic  metres  '    Lire 

Timber 1,096,000  37,556,000 

Firewood 4.049,000  48,086,000 

Quintals 
Cliaicoal 0,994,000  3S,490,0M(t 


Tutal 


1 '24,132,000 
(4,96.j,280L) 

3  is  2 
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This  total  is  exclusive  of  secondary  produce  valued  at  about  3'2  niillious 
of  lire  annually.  The  forest  jtroduce  thus  amounts  to  156  millions  of  lire 
(6,240,000?.).  From  1867  to  December  31,  1910,  34,189  hectares  were  re- 
planted by  or  with  assistance  from  the  Government. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Production  in  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  =  2,204  lbs.,  or  1,016  metric 
tons  =  1,000  English  tons)  of  metallic  ores  and  other  minerals  in  1911  : — 


Ores,  &c. 

i 

Produc- 

Metric 

Lire 

Workers 

tive  mines 
31 

tons         t 
373,786 

Iron      .... 

. 

6,767,519 

2,055 

Iron  manganese     . 

.   i 

1 

1 

6,842 

58,338 

98 

Manganese    . 

1 
• 

9 

3,515    I 

110,120 

165 

Copper .... 

1 

9 

68,136 

1,225,593 

797 

Zinc      .... 

' 

139,719 

■     38,458 
550 

15,369.972 

] 

Lead      .... 

88 

6,540,149 

-  14,318 

Lead  and  zinc 

24,500 

Silver   .... 

' 

1 

24 

27,700 

43 

Gold      .... 

1 

2,080  : 

83,200 

37 

Antimony,  argentiferous 

3 

2,441 

81,644 

304 

Mercury 

9 

97,803 

4,664,597 

949 

Iron  and  cuprous  pyrites 

10 

165,273 

3,141,044 

2,142 

Mineral  fuel  . 

35 

5.^^7,137 

5,021,506 

3,061 

Sulphur  ore  . 

352 

2,682,766 

31,097,336 

19,293 

Asphaltic    and    bituminous 

substances  . 

. 

18 

188,681 

3,065,027 

1,861 

Boric  acid 

)liite, 

12 

2,648 

1,006,240 

442 

Totals  (including  graj 

petroleum   and 

other 

minerals)    . 

• 

650 

1 

— 

82,434,891 

47,0011 

1  Exclusive  of  2,501  workers  in  non-productive  tiiines.      Of  the    total    number    of 
workers,  1,371  were  female. 

The  quarries  of  Italy  employed  in  1911,  70,767  persons  (1,182  females),  the 
output  of  building  and  decorative  stone  being  valued  at  41, 955, 969  lire  (marble, 
24,076,076  lire).     The  total  output  Avas  valued  at  61,048,203  lire  in  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  99,354  persons  employed  at  lime  and  brick  kilns, 
whose  output  was  of  the  value  of  173,595,764  lire. 


IV.    Fisheries. 

On  December  31,  1910,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  27,422,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  75,872.  These  numbers 
include  50  boats  of  457  tons  engaged  in  coral  fishing.  There  were  121,076 
fishermen,  of  whom  6,230  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  or  foreign  fishing.  The 
value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1909  (excluding  foreign  fishing)  was  estimated 
at  22,407,000  lire  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunny-fishing  was  3,485,000  lire 
and  from  coral-fishing  486,000  lire,  the  quantity  being  estimated  at  50,350 
kilogrammes. 
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Commerce. 


Special  trade  (in 

sterling) 

Precious  Metals  (in  sterling) 

(exclusive 

oi  precious  irjetais; 

Year 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

i               £ 

£ 

1907 

11:3,226,770 

77,954,730 

\            6,725,740 

232,440 

1908 

116,530,980 

69,170,430 

1            1,122,100 

840,490 

1909 

124,468,417 

74,675,582 

'               760,032 

2,162,708 

1910 

128,187,997 

80,330,993 

1.242,628 

1,924,656 

1911 

129,622,414 

83,735,400 

1,158,860 

1,683,672 

1912 

144,164,000 

95,840,000 

Provisional  value  in  lire  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  in  1911  : — 


Imports  (1911) 


Wheat      . 

Coal  and  coke 

Raw  cotton 

Boilers  and  machinery 

Timber     . 

Raw  Silk 

Wrought  iron  and  steel 

Wool 

Cured  lish 

Scientific  and  electrical 

instruments 
Rubber  and  guttapercha 

(crude  and  prepared) 
Hides  (fresh  or  dried) 
Buck  wheat     . 
Cattle       . 
Silk  manufactures  . 
Dressed  hides  . 
bilk  cocoons    . 
Woollen  manufactures 
Rye,  oats,  barley,  dried 

vegetables,  &c.     . 
Scrap  iron,  filings,  &c, 
Horses     . 
Stones  and  non-metallic 

minerals 
Oil  seed   ... 
Copper,    brass,    bronze 

scrap,  filings,  &c. 
Oils  fixed  (exclusive  of 

olive  oil) 


Lire 


297,332,740 

259,088,814 

345,566,494 

158,934,735 

139,137,335 

96,863,300 

106,943,689 

89,070,755 

53,910,782 

69,917,215 

88,865,665 
72,972,585 
57,601,500 
55,625,020 
53,891,312 
50,923,025 
51,220,250 
41,487,745 

38,817,318 
31,416,248 
32,933,800 

35,320,130 
39,431,665 

42,764,400 

31,817,090 


Imports  (1911) 


Various  wares  (including 

glass,    but    excluding 

wood)  .... 
Coft'ee  .... 
Precious   stones    (rough 

and  polished) 
Tobacco  leaf,  &c. 
Copper,  brass,  bronze  in 

plates,   leaf,  &c.,  and 

wrought 
Colours    .... 
Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  &c. 
Fats  of  all  sorts 
Raw     vegetable     fibres 

(exclusive  of  hemp  and 

cotton) 
Refining     and     melting 

apparatus 
Yarn  (linen,  hemp,  jute) 
Sulphates  and  silicates  . 
Petroleum  and  benzine  . 
Bed      and      ornamental 

feathers 
Heavy  mineral  oils    (of 

resin  and  gum)     . 
Mother  of  pearl  (raw) 
Potassium    and    sodium 

nitrates 
Cheese     .... 


Lire 


25,721,120 
33,110,550 

31,456,829 
27,992,886 


26,830,280 
21,991,555 
18,199,584 
26,081,840 


22,864,750 

19,788,952 
17,980,597 
29,281,347 
25,191,975 

14,482,785 

20,510,395 
13,565,430 

14,512,919 
11,994,120 


Exports  (1911) 


Raw  silk  . 
Cotton  tissues. 
Silk  tissues,  Ac. 
Olive  oil  . 
Wines 
Cheese     . 
Dried  fruits     . 
Hemp  (raw)     . 
Hides  (fresh  or  dried) 


Lire 


334,823,600 
159,833,313 
103,285,252 
58,755,992 
57,438,389 
62,230,170 
57,547,929 
40,084,499 
39,091,275 


Exports  (1911) 


Eggs 

Acid  fruits      . 
Sulphur  . 
Flour 

Pulp  of  wheat 
Rubber  and  guttaperch 
(crude  and  prepai-ed) 
Spun  cotton,  j'arn,  &c. 
Fresh  fruits 


Lire 


44,289,600 
44,521,231 
41,025,286 
34,066,320 
29,615,122 

35,638,185 
34,935,820 
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Exports  (1911) 

Lire 

Exports  (1911) 

Lire 

Hair  (natural  and    i)re- 

Poultry    .... 

12,816,990 

pared)  .... 

13,450,810 

1    Fresh     vegetables     and 

Automobiles    . 

29,127,87'. 

herbs    .... 

14,993,082 

Prepared    fruits,     vege- 

1   Objects  of  art . 

12,421,517 

tables,  and  herbs 

27,027,110 

Boilers  and  niacliineiy   . 

17,053,565 

Straw  hats 

25,001,410 

Woollen  manufactures    . 

12,884,770 

Works    in    marble    and 

Rough  marble 

12,783,834 

alabaster 

19,481,771 

Scientific  and  electrical 

Ores         .... 

21,401,721 

instruments . 

14,104,805 

llice  (cleaned) 

22,190,465 

Butter  and  margarine     . 

10,860,975 

Worked  coral  . 

29,977,250 

Tartrate  acid  and  dregs 

Tomato  conserve     . 

22,220,990 

of  wine 

12,467,664 

Special  trade  (excluding  the  precious  metals)  wit]\  the  leading  countries 


Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Ex])oits  to 

(1909) 

(1910) 

i          (1909) 

(19  JO) 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

1      1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

France     .... 

329,106 

333,957 

198,717 

218,296 

United  Kingdom     . 

490,643 

476,269 

167,929 

210,356 

Austria-Hungary    . 

309,303 

289,746 

155,087 

164,581 

Germany. 

503,464 

524,634 

1       307,202 

293,139 

Russia      .... 

265,001 

50,649 

Switzerland     . 

80,498 

88,916 

'       216,753 

216,396 

United  States . 

390,193 

362,96,S 

272,364 

263,816 

Turkey  in  Europe,  Crete, 

Montenegro,       Servia, 

Rumania  and  Bulgaria 

119,016 

140,665 

72,506 

91,992 

Belgium  .... 

73,345 

84,809 

.38,781 

51,458 

Argentine  Republic 

120,901 

97,976 

i        150,849 

151,461 

British    Possessions    in 

! 

Asia  (excluding  Aden) 

110,604 

172,102 

'          24,954 

46,250 

Egypt      .... 

22,116 

35,139 

40,409 

44,783 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

32,9()5 

30,620 

11,119 

12,340 

Brazil       .... 

24,335 

42,456 

16,701 

31,335 

China       .        .        .        '. 

60,575 

60,869 

i            3,986 

1,877 

Japan       .... 

25,030 

28.373 

i            1,163 

2,4S9 

For  t)ie  determination  of  Custoiiis'  values,  &c.,  in  Italy  there  is  a  permanent  central 
commission,  comprising  official  members,  representatives  of  commercial  corporations,  <tc. 
The  values  recorded  are  those  of  the  goods  at  the  frontier,  exclusive  of  import  or  export 
duties.  For  imports  and  exports  the  parties  interested  declare  the  vahie  of  the  goods, 
their  quantity,  and  the  country  of  origin  or  destination.  For  import  s  there  is  recorded  tlie 
gross  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  francs  per  qiuntal  (8.?.  I^d.  per 
cwt.)  or  less  ;  the  net  legal  weight  (i.e.  with  deduction  of  an  oflicial  tai'e)  in  tlie  case  of 
goods  subject  to  duty  of  20  or  40  francs  per  quintal  (8s.  Ihd.  to  16«,  3d.  per  cwt.);  the 
actual  net  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  taxed  at  over  40  francs  per  quintal  (16s.  3d.  j'or  cwt.) 
For  exports  the  gross  weight  is  usually  given.  Inaccurate  declarations  are  punishable  by 
fine  if  the  inaccuracies  are  prejudicial  to  the  Treasury. 

The  trade  of  Italy  is  regarded  either  as  general  or  special.  The  general  trade  compre- 
hends all  imports  from  abroad,  %vhether  intemled  for  consumjition  within  the  kingdom  or 
merely  for  transit,  and  all  exports  to  foreign  countries,  whether  national,  nationalised  or 
only  issuing  after  transit.  The  special  trade  is  restricted  to  imjiorts  for  consumj)tion  and 
exports  of  national  or  nationalised  merchandise.  National  mercliandise  consists  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  while  foreign  imports  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid  at  the  frontier  are  said  to  be  nationalised.  Transit  trade  denotes  merchandise 
merely  passing  through  the  kingdom  whether  directly  or  after  having  been  temporarily 
warehoused. 

The  treaty  of  1883  j'rovides  for  "the  most  favoured  nation"  treatment  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  is  a  party  to 
the  International   Sugar  Convention. 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy,  and  British 
exports  to  Italy  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  the  last  2  years 
were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1910 

1911       ' 

1 

Exports  to  Italy 

1910 

1911 

Fresh  fniit  .... 

Hides      

Canned  vegetables    . 

•  Eggs  

Hemp 

£ 
597,353 
478,233 
214,  326 
350,038 
413,516 

640,883    1 
287,433 
232,699    1 
366,859 
454,482 

Coal 

Ironwork     .... 
Machinery  .... 
Chemicals  .... 
Woollen  goods     .    . 
Cottons 

£ 

5,. 947, 887 
915,298 

1,138,125 
577,330 
554,078 
498,696 

£ 

5,638,428 
984,085 

1,080,903 
919,494 
434,845 
494,885 

Total   trade   between   Italy  and   the   United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling)  : — • 


Imports  from  Italy  to  United  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Italy  from  United  Kingdom 


1908 


£ 

6,241 
15,028 


£ 

8,236 
14,022 


Navigation  and  Shipping. 

Mercantile  marine  January  1,  1911  : — 


— 

Sailing  Vessels 

— 

Steam  Vessels 

1 

Total 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Over  5,000  tons     . 

10 

53,179 

10 

53,179 

No. 

Tons 

3,001— 5,000  tons   . 

45 

160,983 

45 

160,983 

Over  2,000  tons     . 

5 

10,394 

2,001—3,000  tons'  . 

68 

167,790 

73 

178,184 

1,001  to  2,000  tons 

130 

180,475 

1,001—2,000  tons  . 

138 

201,391 

268 

381,866 

501  to  1,000  tons  . 

96 

72,236 

501—1,000  tons      . 

78 

56,807 

174 

129,043 

101  to  500  tons      . 

370 

73,800 

101—500  tons 

112 

29,590 

482 

103,890 

1  to  100  tons 

4,140 

95,785 

1—100  tons    . 
Total 

267 

4,757 

4,407 

100,542 

Total  . 

4,741   E432,690 

718 

674,497 

5,459  ,1,107,187 

In  1910  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Italian  ports  were  as  follows  : — 


— 

Entered  Italian  Ports 

Cleared  from  Italian  Ports 

• 

Vessels 

142,487 
13,788 

Tons 

Vessels 



142.646 
13,768 

Tons 

Italian 
Foreign 

Total 

31,377,623 
19,836,278 

31,378,623 
19,798,384 

156,275 

51,213,901 

156,414 

51,177,007 

1000 
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Vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  1910  at  the  prinoi 

pal  Italian 

ports : — 

Port 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa    

Leghoi'n         .... 
Naples  .        .        .        .   ■     . 

Messina 

Catania          .... 
Palermo        .... 
Venice  

5,970 
4,485 
7,344 
2,780 
3,041 
3,558 
4,355 

7,475,583 
2,465,744 
7,542,076 
1,899,990 
2,069,642 
3,088,422 
2,197,560 

5,979 
4,483 
7,330 
2,797 
3,958 
3,577 
4,353 

7,485,717 
2,461,376 
7,513,596 
1,901,933 
2,065,691 
3,096,398 
2,202,091 

Internal  Communications. 

I.  Railways. 

Length  of  State  railways  8,252  miles  (June  30,  1912)  ;  all  the  railway 
lines  10,800  miles. 

In  1910-11  the  total  receipts  were  534,361,158  lire;  in  1911-12, 
575,213,000  lire  (provisional). 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  the  year  1911  there  were  10,238  post  offices.  The  postal  traffic  was 
as  follows  : — 


Letters   . 
Post  cards 
Newspapers,  &c.    . 
Post  Office  orders,  &c. 

Total     . 


Internal. 


1,000 
258,616 
147,367 
645,443 

21,410 


1,072,836 


External  and 
Transit 


1,000 
41,524 
10,867 
22,021 
476 


74,887 


Total 


1,000 
300,140 
158,234 
667,464 

21,886 


1,147,723 


On  June  30,  1910,  the  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  32,328  miles,  and 
the  wires,  187,424.  There  were  7,676  telegraph  offices,  of  which  5,747  were 
State  offices  and  1,929  railway  offices.  There  were,  in  the  year,  12,115,048 
telegrams  sent  inland  ;  2,418,878  international  telegrams  ;  2,818,379  official  ; 
116,725  in  transit;   total,  17,469,030. 

The  telephone  service  in  1910  had  46,293  stations.  There  were  219 
urban  systems  with  6,698  miles  of  line  and  104,762  miles  of  wire  ;  363  inter- 
urban  systems  with  14,687  miles  of  line  and  29,375  miles  of  wire.  Total 
number  of  conversations  in  the  year,  4,404,082.  In  1907  the  telephone 
service  passed  to  the  direct  working  of  the  State. 

Money  and  Credit. 

State  notes  and  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  lire  : — 


^ 

1907 

1908 

435,671,090 
1,862,657,800 

1909 

1910 

1911 

state  notes   . 
Bank  notes  . 

437,518,410 
1,851,541,950 

432,924,715 
1,931,663,450 

442,119,195 
2  026,847,950 

485,290,695 
2,193,381,850 
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The  total  coinage  from  1862  to  the  end  of  1911  was  :  gold,  428,516,970 
lire;  silver,  589,484,819  lire;  nickel,  37,247,600  lire;  bronze,  83,903,949 
lire;    total,  1,139,153,338  lire,  exclusive  of  re-coinage. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  (including  recoinage) : — 


— 

Gold 

Silver                  Nickel 

Bronze 

Lire 

4,600 

116,689 

170,458 

47,785 

262,543 

602,075 

Total 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

Lire 
1,000,000 

Lire                       Lire 

10,962,724        1              — 
6,677,358        ,         2,863,000 
3,474,800        1         3,856,000 
6,962,012                4,377,400 
3,309,620        ,         2,734,200 

Lire 

10,967,324 
9,657,047 
7,501,258 

11,387,197 
7,366,363 

1,000,000           31,446,514              13,830,000 

46,879,189 

By  law  of  July  22,  1894,  gold  and  silver  (5-franc  pieces  '900  fine)  were 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  circulation,  being  represented  by  paper.  On 
August  31,  1912,  the  actual  currency  consisted  of  495,875,805  lire  of 
State  notes,  2,148,477,800  lire  of  bank  notes,  and  about  100,000,000  lire  of 
copper  and  nickel  coin. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  According  to  the  law  of  August  10, 
1893,  there  are  only  three  banks  of  issue  :  the  Banca  d' Italia,  the  Banco  di 
Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilia.  Assets  and  liabilities  of  those  banks  on 
December  31,  1911  :— 


— 

Assets 

— 

Liabilities 

Cash  and  Reserve  i 

Bills       .... 

Anticipations 

Credits   .... 

Deposits 

Various  securities  . 

Lire 

1,590,646  966 
934,806,020 
161,931,027 
144,509,757 

2,750,093,024 
506,231,887 

Capital   .... 
Notes  in  circulation 
Accounts  current,  &c.  . 
Titles     and     valuables 

deposited    . 
Various  .... 

Total    . 

Lire 
302,000,000 
2,193,381,850 
355,688,026 

2,750,093,024 
487,055,781 

Total    . 

6,088,218,081 

6,088,218,681 

1  Reserve  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  equivalent  bonds  (1,569,062,575) :  Gold,  1,268,068,968 
lire;  bills  of  exchange  on  foreign  countries,  foreign  bank-notes,  treasury  bonds,  &c., 
175,214,39s  lire  ;  silver  (-900  fine),  120,805,220  lire  ;  fractional  silver,  4,973,909  lire. 

On  March  3,  1912,  a  bill  was  passed  making  the  business  of  life  insurance  in  Italy  a 
State  monopoly. 

On  January  30,  1911,  there  were  862  co-operative  credit  societies  and 
popular  banks,  1,140  rural  banks,  207  ordinary  credit  companies,  and 
5  agrarian  credit  institutions,  and  (January,  1912)  11  credit  foncier  com- 
panies, of  which  4  were  in  liquidation,  with  674,722,625  lire  of  '  cartelle 
fondiarie'  in  circulation,  and  with  607,409,177  lire  of  'mutui  con  ammorta- 
mento. ' 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  savings  banks  at  the  end  of 
1911  :  — 


— 

Offices 

Depositors 

Total 
Deposits 

Deposits     Repayments 
during  year    during  year 

Post-office  savings-banks  i   9,608 
Ordinary          ,,      ,,                  185 

5,777,206 
2,307,408 

Lire 

1,872,712,746 
2,462,635,218 

Lire                Lire 
934,619,165     835,152,898 
1,125,630,47211,058,513,537 
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On  December  31,  1910,  the  savings  deposited  with  the  co-operative  credit 
societies    amoiinted    to    785,987,427,    and    ordinary    credit    companies    to 

411,290,911  lire.  ^  iv  t       --.^ 

On  August  12,  1912,  a  Law  came  into  operation  establishing  nte  assur- 
ance as  a  State  monopoly,  The  existing  insurance  companies  were  allowed 
to  continue  their  operations  for  10  years  under  certain  conditions.  Ihe 
State  activities  in  connection  with  life  Insurance  will  be  guided  by  the 
National  Insurance  Institute. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered  to  the  Italian  form. 

The  Lira  of  100  Gentcsimi  ;  intrinsic  value,  25-22^5.  to  II.  sterling. 

The  coin  in  circulation  consists  of  gold  10-lire  and  20-lire  pieces  ;  of  silver 
50  cent,  1-lire,  2-lire,  and  5-lire  pieces  ;  nickel  20  cent  pieces,  and  bronze  1, 
2  5  and  10  cent  pieces.  Nickel  coin  is  being  substituted  for  bronze  to  a 
large  amount.  Bank  notes  of  50,  100,  500  and  1,000  lire  are  in  circulation  ; 
also  small  notes,  issued  by  the  State,  for  5,  10,  and  25  lire. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Great  Britain. 
^m6«ssa(Zor.— Marquis  G.  Imperiali. 
Councillor.— Qoxmi  Gaetano  Manzoui. 

FiTfit  Secretary.— Cownt  Carlo  Freschi. 
Second  Secretary.— Bsivon  Mario  de  Reseis. 
Third  Secretaries. — Ascanio  Colonna  and  Paolo  de  Parente. 
Military  A ttacM.—Lt. -Colonel  Ugo  Bagnani. 
Kaval  Attaxhe.—Ca.^it3i\ne  de  Covvette  Count  Lovatelli,  R.I.N. 
Archivist.— \5  go  Catani.  -at 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (Consul— Marquis  Ales- 
sandro  Faa  di  Bruno),  Dublin  (C),  Glasgow,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 
Ambassador.— m.  Hon.  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed 

December  1,  1908. 

Councillor.— Y{.  G.  Dering,  M.V.O.  .  ^   n 

Secretaries.— (\.  Mounsey,  R.  H.  Hoare,  the  Hon.  C.  Lister,  and  b.  (^. 

Csborne. 

Naval  Attache.— Comm^Vidiex  K.  C.  Stewart,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.— Col.  E.  J.  Granet,  C.B. 

Consttl- General— M.a.joY  W.  P.  Chapman  (at  Turin). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Brindisi,  Cagliari,  Florence, 
Genoa  (C.G.),  Leghorn  (V."C.),  Messina  (V.C),  Milan,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Spezia  (Y.C.),  and  other  towns. 

San  Marino. 

Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  State  in  Europe.  Its  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Great  Council  of  60  members  elected  by  popular  vote,  a  third 
of  whom  are  renewable  every  three  years,  and  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
every  six  months  to  act  as  Regents  (Capitani  reggenti).  The  regents 
exercise  executive  power.  A  smaller  Council  consists  of  12  members, 
and  is  divided  into  4  congresses  :  Congresso  Economico  di  Stato,  Gongresso 
dci  Legali,  Gongresso  degli  Studi,  Gongresso  militarc.  The  frontier  line  is  24 
miles  in    length,    area   is   38    square    miles,  and  population  (April,   1912) 
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10,791.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  amount  to  382,109,  and 
444,835  lire  respectively.  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  military 
force  contains  38  officers  and  950  men.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cattle 
and  stone.  A  new  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was 
concluded  June  28,  1907,  revised  in  1908.  The  Republic  has  extradition 
treaties  with  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  United  States.  San  Marino 
has  bronze  and  silver  currency  coined  in  Italy  :  210,000  lire  in  silver  and 
119,000  lire  in  bronze. 


FOREIGN  DEPENDENCIES. 
Colony  of  Eritrea. 

The  dominion  of  Italy  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  extends  from 
Cape  Kasar  (18°  2'  N.)  to  Cape  Dumeirah  on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12°  30'  N.).  The  length  of  coast  is  about  670  miles.  The  area  is  about 
45,800  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  nomadic, 
is  estimated  at  450,000.  In  1908  there  were  274,944  natives  and  2,930 
Europeans  (inclusive  of  the  military  forces),  2,271  of  whom  were  Italians  ; 
Massawah  having  2,275  inhabitants,  of  whom  524  are  European 
(exclusive  of  the  garrison),  and  480  Asiatics.  Asmara  is  the  seat  of 
government.  The  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  are  constituted  as  the 
Colony  of  Eritrea,  with  an  autonomous  administration  and  the  management 
of  its  own  finance.  Military  force,  127  officers,  and  4,484  men  (3,740  natives 
and  496  Italian). 

In  the  Italian  dependencies  the  central  government  is  represented  by  a  civil 
governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

^ov^^raor.— Marquis  Giuseppe  Sal vago  Raggi,  January,  1907. 
For  the  financial  year  1911-12  the  revenue  and  ex}>enditure  of  the  Colony 
of  Eritrea  were  estimated  at  :  Colonial  revenue,  3,062,186  lire  ;  State  contri- 
bution, 6,350,000  lire  ;  total  revenue,  9,412,186  lire  ;  expenditure,  civil 
administration,  5,418,986  lire  ;  military,  3,993,200  lire  ;  total  expenditure, 
9,412,186  lire. 

The  tropical  climate  and  the  general  scarcity  of  water  during  the  summer 
months  necessitate  works  for  irrigation  l^efore  crops  can  be  raised  with  success. 
Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  essentially  nomadic. 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  and  the  produce,  consisting  of 
meat,  hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade.  Pearl-fishing  is  cariied  on 
at  Massawah  and  the  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annual  value  of  from  250,000 
lire  for  pearls  and  800,000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  A  very  promising  trade 
is  l)eing  carried  out  in  palm  nuts.  The  exportation  of  these  nuts  in  1910 
over  one  million  lire.  There  are  gold  mines  worked  about  6  miles  from 
Asmara,  with  hopeful  results. 

At  Massawah  the  imports  by  land  and  sea,  ihe  exports,  and  the  tonuage 
entered  were  as  follows  : — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Imports Lire 

Exports ,, 

Transit 

Tonnage  entered    .        .        ,    Tons 

9,133,316        i      17,225,720 

3,322,289         1        6,845,026 

2,300,006                 3, 152, .380 

156,850         !            171,155 

16,372,830 

7,277,865 

:!, 857,351 

183,532 

There  are  74  miles  of  railway  from  Massawah  to  Asmara  (end  of  1912), 
and   now    the    line   is    being    taken    to    Keren    (58    miles)   and    Agordat 
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(75  km.).  Thore  are  15  post-offices.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  of  319 
miles  from  Massawah  to  Assab,  and  of  62  miles  from  Assab  to  Perim.  Other 
lines  bring  the  length  up  to  abont  870  miles.  There  are  2  telephone  lines. 
A  powerful  wireless  telegraph  station  has  been  opened  at  Massawah.  It 
communicates  with  the  radiotelegraphic  system  of  Italian  Somaliland  and 
also  with  Italy  (Coltano).  There  is,  thus,  through  wireless  communication 
between  Italy  and  Italian  Somaliland,  via  Massawah. 

The  legal  currency  consists  of  Italian  coins  and  those  of  the  Latin  Union, 
but  in  actual  circulation  are  still  some  Maria  Theresa  dollars.  The  Italian 
mint  has  issued  coin  amounting  to  10,879,995  lire,  under  the  denominations 
of  Eritrean  dollars  (=  5  lire),  and  ^\,  y\,  ^\  dollar  pieces. 

Italian  Somaliland. 

The   Colony  and   Protectorates  of   Italian  Somaliland  have  an  area  of 
139,430  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about  400,000.     They  extend  along 
the   east   coast   of    Africa   from    British   Somaliland   to   the  course   of    the 
Juba   and   comprise   the    Pi-otectorates   of  Northern   Somaliland,    viz.,    the 
Sultanate  of  the  Mijertins  (Osman  Mahamud)  from  Bender  Ziade,  the  most 
northerly  point  belonging  to  Italy  on  the  Gulf  of    Aden,  to    Cape  GabbeL 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  (8°  13'  N.  lat.) ;  the  territory  of  the  Nogal  from  Cape 
Gabbel  to  Cape  Garad  {6°  47'  N".  lat. ) ;   the  Sultanate  of  Obbia  (Jusuf  AH) 
from   Cape    Garad   to   the   northern   boundary   of  the  colony   of    Benadir, 
determined  by  a  line  which  ends  at  the  sea  near  the  wells  of  Fah  (about 
4°30'N".  lat.) ;  and  the  Colony  formerly  called  "  Benadir  "  but  now  officially 
known  as  the  "^Somalia  Italiana,"  which  extends  from  4°  30'  N.  lat.  to  the 
mouth   of  the  Tuba,   and  comprises  the  towns  of  Mereg,  Itala,  Warsheik, 
Mogadisho  (pop.   10,000),  Merka  (7,000),    Brava  (5,000),    and  Jumbo  all  on 
the  coast,  and  Bardera  and  Lugh  inland  on   the  Juba.     The  colony  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  civil  governor  who  resides  at  Mogadisho  ;  in  the  Protectorates 
the  Governor  is  represented  by  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  up  to  the  present 
date  has   been    the   Italian   Consul-General   at   Aden.      A  royal  decree  of 
December  8,   1910,    provides  for  the  minting  of  silver  coins   of  1  rupee, 
I  and  I  rupee  for  Italian  Somaliland,  of  the  value  of  15  rupees  to  IZ.  sterling. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  cattle-rearing.     But  the  Mijertins 
rear  chiefly  camels  and  sheep.     Imports  (1910-11),  4,239,058  lire  ;  exports, 
1,690,652.     Imports   are    ysivn,     timber,    jjetroleum,   rice,   sugar,    cottons; 
exports,  butter,  timber,  hides,  durra.   Animal  produce  is  exported  to  Zanzibar, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  Europe  or  America.     Military  force,  70  officers  and 
3,500  men.     The  inland  boundaries  of  Italian  Somaliland  and  Benadir  are 
determined  under  the  treaty  of  May  16,  1908,  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia, 
by  a  line  (not  yet  demarcated)  from  Dolo  on  the  Juba   to   the   confluence 
of  the  Juba  with  the  Daua,  thence  to  the  Webi  Shebeli.  and  finally  to  the 
Anglo-Abyssinian  frontier  fixed  by  protocol  of  May  14  and  June  4,  1897. 

Governor.— Senator  Nobile  Giacomo  de  Martino  (1910). 

The  budget  of  Italian  Somaliland  for  the  year  1911-12  is  as  folloAvs  : 
revenue  proper  of  the  colony,  622,000  lire  ;  State  contribution,  2,979,000 
lire  ;  total,  142,040^.  ;  civil  expenditure,  1,558,000  lire  ;  military,  2,043,000 
lire. 

Seven  wireless  telegraph  stations  are  working  in  the  Colony  connecting 
the  principal  coast  and  inland  towns.  A  big  wireless  station  has  just  been 
built  at  Mogadisho,  which  communicates  with  Italy,  via  Massawah. 

There  are  in  the  Colony  3  principal  post  offices  (Mogadisho  Merca  and 
Jumbo)  but  postal  business  is  carrieil  out  at  every  station. 
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Concession  of  Tientsin-— The  Italian  concession  oi"  Tientsin,  under 
the  agreement  with  China  of  June  7,  1902,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peiho 
and  has  an  area  of  about  18  sq.  miles  with  a  native  population  of  about 
17,000.     It  contains  a  village  and  salt-pits. 

Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

(Libia  Italiana.) 

Tripoli  fell  under  Turkish  domination   in   the  sixteenth  century  and, 
thouo-h,  in  1714,  the  Arab  population  secured  some  measure  of  independence, 
the  country  was  in  1835  proclaimed  a  Turkish  vilayet.      In  September,  1911, 
a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  and  the  latter  invaded  Tripoli 
and  established  an  army  there.     On  November  5,  1911,  a  decree  was  issued 
annexing  Tripoli,  and  on  February  23,  1912,  the   Italian  Chamber  passed 
the  Bill  which  ratified  the  decree  of  annexation.     The  Avar,  nevertheless, 
continued  until  October  18,   1912,  when  the  Treaty  of  Ouchy  was  signed, 
by  which  the  Sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Tripoli  was  established.     This  has  now 
been  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers.      Italy  accepted  a  clause,   identical 
with   tha?  contained  in   the    Austro- Hungarian    treaty    regarding    Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  deahng  with  the  exercise  of  religious  authority  by  the  Caliph. 
Tripoli  will  be  administered  under  the  Colonial  Ministry. 
The  entire  area  of  the  territory  is  estimated  at  about  406,000   square 
miles.       According    to    a    census   taken   on   August   3,    1911,    there  were 
523,176  natives,  of  whom  29,761  were  in  Tripoli  town.      The  population 
is   mostly   Berber,    but   Jews   are   numerous.       The   civil   European  popu- 
lation numbers   5,000   or  6,000,  mostly  Maltese  and  Italians  ;   practically 
there   are   no   Turkish  settlers.      Arabic  is  generally  spoken,  but   Italian 
is    the    official    language.       Until    recently    the    province    contained    the 
headquarters  (Jerboub)  of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Senussiyeh.      The 
principal  towns  are  on  the  coast,  Tripoli,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet,  with 
29,761  inhabitants,   Benghazi  with  35,000,   Derna  and  Khoms;  inland  are 
the  caravan  halting  places  Ghadames,  Murziik,  and  Ghat. 

Tripolitania  has  four  zones,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  sea,  is  covered 
Avith  palm,  olive,  lemon,  and  fruit  trees.  The  second  is  formed  by  the 
highlands  of  Gebel  and  Tarhuna  ;  the  former  has  olive  groves  and  palm 
and  fig  trees,  while  cereals  and  safiion  are  also  grown.  The  country, 
however,  is  rather  barren.  The  Tarhuna  land  is  rich  in  esparto  grass. 
The  rest  of  the  second  zone,  which  includes  the  hills  of  Mesellata  and 
Bondara,  as  well  as  numerous  valleys,  is  most  fertile,  and  olive  trees  are 
abundant.  The  third  zone  consists 'chiefly  of  oases  and  is  rich  in  palms. 
The  oases  (of  which  Gadames  is  the  most  important)  are  some  distance 
apart.     The  fourth  zone  is  covered  with  palms,  figs,  vines,  and  almonds. 

In  Cyrenaica,  olives  and  cypresses  predominate.  Pasturage  is  abundant 
and  cattle  could  be  bred  on  a  vast  scale.  Bananas  are  grown  at  Derna. 
Barley  is  the  chief  food  of  the  people. 

Cultivation  in  Tripolitania  does  not  amount  to  much,  though  cottou, 
tobacco,  castor  beans,  saffron,  indicus,  and  henna  are  grown.  Seventeen 
thousand  tons  of  esparto  were  exported  from  the  region  in  1911. 

There  is  a  considerable  caravan  trade  between  Benghazi  and  Wadai  and  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Central  Sudan  when  the  routes  are  free  from  raiders.  An 
important  article  of  trade  is  ostrich  feathers  which  are  brought  overland 
from  Central  Africa,  and  exported  to  Paris  and  London  from  Tripoli  to  the 
value  of  10,000Z.  annually,  and  6,OO0Z.  from  Benghazi.  Turkish  money  has 
been  withdrawn  and  a  new  monetary  system  is  being  introduced. 
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Imports  in  1911  amounted  to  430,000/.  (440,168/.  in  1910),  and  exports  to 
190,000/.  (183,703/.  in  1910).  Sponge  iishing  was  started  in  1885.  In  the 
season  ending  September  30,  1911,  the  value  of  sponges  from  the  waters 
of  Tripoli  amounted  to  920,000  francs. 

There  is  a  plan  before  the  Italian  Parliament  i)roviding  for  3  sailings 
a  week  to  and  from  Syracuse  ;  weekly  sailings  between  Palermo  and  TripoU ; 
and  a  line  to  and  from  Venice,  besides  the  regular  service  from  Genoa. 

In  1902,  the  tonnage  cleared  at  Tripoli  amounted  to  270,000  ;  in  1909, 
353,929  ;  in  1910,  365,796  ;  and  in  1911,  360,000 

The  principal  means  of  communication  inland  are  the  caravans  which 
follow  long  frequented  routes.  Tripoli  (town)  is  connected  by  telegraph  cable 
with  Malta,  and  by  land  lines  with  Murziik  (Fezzan)  and  Gabes  (Tunis). 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Benghazi,  and  a  Vice-Consul  at  Khoms, 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Italy. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

The  publications  of  the  various  Departments  of  Government:  Agriculture  Industry 
and  Commerce  ;  Credit;  Public  Works;  Treasury;  Finance;  War;  Marine-  Interior- 
Public  Instruction  ;  Justice  ;  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Post  and  Telegraplis  ;  Colonies  ' 

The  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano  (Annual),  issued  by  the  General  Statistical  and 
Labour  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  gives 
statistical  information  about  Italy  and  its  colonies. 

Census  publications  are  issued  by  the  General  Statistical  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. — Italy. 

^mo<iJma<o,Dizionariocorografico  dell' Italia.     8  vols.    Milano,  1868-80. 

Annuario  statistico  delle  Citta'  itaiiane.     3^  annee.     Florence   1910. 

Baccaglini  (A.),  La  legislazione  italiana  sul  credito  agrario.     Roma"  1911 

£ac/«  (R)L'IUliaeconomica.     (Annual).    (Societa  tip,  editrice  Nazionale).    Torino. 
^^^^(^«<lf^«^^^^ovt-hiivn  Italy,  13th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1906;  Central  Italy  and  Rome,  14th  ed. 
1904;    Southern  Italy,  with  Excursions  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tunis!  and  Corfu,  15th  ed 
Leipzig,  1908  ;   Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  2nd  ed.    Leipzig,  1908 

Banot  (R.),  The  Italians  of  To-day.     London,  1912. 

Berger  (H)  Annuario  della  stampa,  della  libreria,  delle  arti  e  Industrie  affini.     Milan. 

Blashfield  (E.  H.  and  E.  W.),  Italian  Cities.    2  vols.    London,  1901. 

Bodio  (L.),  Di  alcuni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  econoraieo  in  Italia.  3a  edizion 
riveduta  ed  ampliata.     Roma,  tipografia  nazionale  di  G.  Bertero  ' 

Carmic/iaei  (M.),  In  Tuscany.    Loudon,  1901. 

Gesaresco  (Countess  Martenengo),  The  Liberation  of  Italy.  London,  1894.— Cavour 
London,  1S98.— Lombard  Studies.     London,  1902. 

Church  (Sir  R.),  In  Italy  and  Greece.    (Secret  Societies).     London,  1895 

Cinquajitaarmidivita  ituUana--pnhhlicazione  fatta  sotto  gli  auspici  del  Governo  ner 
cura  della  R.  Aecadeinia  dei  Lincei.     2  vol.     Milano,  1911. 

Corradini  (E.),  Sopra  ie  vie  del  nuovo  Impero.    '.Milaii,  1912 

Crawford  (F.  Marion),   Ave  Roma  Imraortalis.    London,  1898.— Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  and  the  Rulers  of  the  South.     London,  1905.— Gleanings  from  Venetian   History 
2nd  ed.     London,  1907.  " 

Cruiclcshanlc  (J   W.  and  A.  M.),  The  Umbrian  To\vus.  (Historical  Guides).  London,  1901. 

nebidouriA.),  Formation  de  1' Unite  Italienne,  vol.  xi.  of  HistoireG(5nerale.  Paris,  1S99 

Deeeke  (W.)  Italy  :  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Country,  its  People,  and  its  Institutions 
including  Malta  and  Sardinia).    Eng.  Trans.     London,  1904. 

Dicei/(E.),  Victor  Emmanuel.     London,  1882.— Cavo'ur  :  a  Memoir      London,  1861. 

Dizionario  dei   conmni  e  frazioni   di   comiuie  secondo  il   censimento    generale  della 
popolazione  al  10  febbiaio,  1901,  tenuto  conto  delle  variazioni  di  nome,  &c.,  accertate  flno 
al  31  dicembre,  190(5— rividuto  a  cura  della  Direzione  4;enerale  della  Statistics,  Rome,  1907 
icn?"-^^  (Bella),  The  Tuscan  Republics.    [In  'Story  of  the  Nations  '  series.]    London. 
1  o9  2. 

Edwardes  (C),  Sardinia  and  the  Sardes.     London,  1889. 

Ferraris  (C.  F.),  luscritti  nel  diciottennio  scolastico  dal  1893-94  al  1910-11  e  Lameati 
e  diplomat!  nel  seKsennio  scolastico  dal  1904-05  al  1909-10  nelle  Universita  e  negli  Istituti 
superion  Itahani.    Turin,  1911.  ^ 

inJ^'nf*''^/^;T^:^'  Stranieri  inscritti  (1906-07-1910-11)  e  Laureati  i  diplomati  (1905-06- 
190J-10)  nelle  Universita  e  negli  Istituti  supcriori  Italian!.     Venezia,  1912. 
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Fischer  (P.  D.),  Italieu  und  die  Italieuer  am  Sclilusse  de.s  ueuiuehuten  Jahrhuuderts. 
Berlin,  1899. 

Fischer  (T.),  La  Penisola  Italiatia.     Torino,  1902. 

Forbes  (Sir  C.  S.),  The  Campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies  :  a  Personal  Narrative. 
Edinburgh,  1861. 

Giornale  degli  economists  e  rivista  di  stefisfioa— pubblicazione  mensile.     Roma. 
Gli  Albori  della  Vita  italiana.  [A  series  of  essays  by  various  writers  on  the  origin  of  the 
Communesof  Florence,  Milan,  Venice;  the  origin  of  Monarchy  in  Piedmont  and  Naples  ; 
the  Papal  Power  and  the  Commune  of  Rome ;  the  Religious  Orders  and  Heresy].    2  vols, 
Milan,  1890-91. 

Godkin  (G.  S.),  Life  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.     London,  1878. 

(rregforouiw* (Ferdinand),  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittclalter.  4th  edition.    4  vols. 
8.  Stuttgart,  1886.   English  Translation  by  Mrs.  A.  Hamilton.  Vols.  I. -VIII.  London,  1902. 
Grlmaldi-Gasta  (L.),    Superticie   efc  Population   du   Royauine   d'ltalie.       (Bulletin  de 
I'Institut  international  de  staiistiquc).     Tome  xii.     2'"*  livraison. 

//are  (A.  J.  C),  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.   London,  1883.   Cities  of  Northern 
Italy.      London,  1884.      Cities  of  Central  Italy,     2  vols.     London,  1884.    Days  near  Rome. 
4th  ed.     London,   1906.     Florence.     5th  ed.     London,  1901.     Venice.     5th  ed.     London, 
1901.     Walks  in  Rome.     17th  ed.     London,   1905.    The  Rivieras.     London,  1897. 
Hodgkin(T!.),  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.     8  vols.     London,  1896-99. 
Hutton  (E.),  Italy  and  the  Italians.     London,  1902. 

King  (Bolton),  History  of  Italian  Unity,  1814-71.     2  vols.     London,  1899. 
King  (B.)  and  Okey  (T.),  Italy  To-day.     London,  1901.    Revised  edition.  1911. 
La  Riforina  socia^e— Russegna  di  questioni  economiche,  finanziarie  e  soclali.     Torino. 
Lindsay  (S.  M.),  and  Rowe{L.  S.),  The  Constitution  of  Italy.  Ruix  (G.  A.),  Amendments 
to  the  Italian  Constitution.  [These  publications  are  No.  135  and  No.  155  of  the  series  issued 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.]    Philadelphia. 

Mabilleau  (L.),  Bayneri  (Ch.),  et  Rocquigny  (Comte  de).  La  Prevoyance  sociale  en 
Italic.     Paris,  1898. 

Macmillan's  Guides.  Guide  to  Italy  and  Sicily  5th  ed.  London,  1905.— The  Western 
Mediterranean.     London,  1902. 

Marriott(J.  A.  R.),  The  Makers  of  Modern  Italy :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi.  [Contains 
a  short  bibliography  relating  to  the  period.]    London,  1889. 

Massari  (G.),  La  Vita  ed  11  Regno  di  Vittorio  Emanuele  11.  di  Savoia.  2nd  ed.  2  vols. 
Milan,  1878. 

Murray's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  North  Italy  and  Venice,  16th  ed.,  1904;  Central 
Italy  and  Florence,  12th  ed.,  1901 ;  South  Italy,  Pt.  I.,  9th  ed.,  1903  ;  Pt.  II.,  9th  ed.,  1905  ; 
Rome  and  the'Campagna,  17th  ed.,  1908.     London. 

Nathan  (E.),  Vent'anni  di  vita  iialiana  attraverso  all'  "  Annuario."     Roma,  1900. 
Nissen  (H.),  Italische  Landeskunde.     Vol.  I.,  18S3,  Vol.  II..  1902.     Berlin. 
Nitti  (F.),  Per  I'istituzione,  di  un  istituto  nazionale  di  afficurazione.     Roma,  1911. 
Orsi  (Pietro),  Modern  Italy.     London,  1900. 

Tinurdi  (G),  e  Schiavi  (A),  L'ltalia  Economica.  Annuario  statistico  economico  dell' 
indnstria,  del  commercio,  della  fluanze,  del  lavoro.     Milan,  1908. 

Pingaud  (A.),  L' Italic  de  1810  k  1846 ;  Revolution  et  Reaction  en  Italie  ;  L'ltalie  de  1870 
a  nos  jours  [vols  x.  xi.  xii.  of  Histoire  Generale.     Paris,  1898-1899.] 

Probyn  (J.  W.),  Italy  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  (1815-1890).     London,  1892. 
Raikes  (Judge),  The  Maritime  Codes  of  Italy.    New  ed.     London,  1901. 
Raseri  (Enrico),  Families  italiennes  qui  parlent  habituellement  des  idiomes  etrangers 
recensees  dans  le  Royaume  le  10  fevrier,  1901.    (Bitlletin  de  I'Institut  international  de 
statistique).    Tome  xii.     2'"''  Livraison. 

Raseri  (Enrico),  Atlante  di  demografla  e  geugrafia  medica  d'  Italia,  in  78  tavole.  Roma, 
1906. 

Rive  (M.  de  la),  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  of  Cavour.     London,  1862. 
Rodocanachi  (E.),  Les  Corporations  ouvrieres  a  Rome  depuis  la  Chute  de   1' Empire 
Rouiain.     2  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

Rolfe  (F.  V.  N.),  Naples  in  1888.  London,  1889.  Naples  in  the  Nineties.  London,  1897 
[This  author's  consular  reports  on  Naples  also  contain  much  interesting  information.] 

Sensini  (G.)  Le  variazioni  dello  stato  economico  d'ltalia  nell'  ultimo  trentennio  del 
secolo  XIX.     Roma,  1904. 

Statistica  delle  societa  cooperative  italiane  esistenti  nel  1902,  fatta  a  cura  della  Lega 
Nazionale  delle  cooperative  italiane.     Milano,  1903. 

Stilhnan  (W.  J.),  The  Union  of  Italy  1815-1895.  Cambridge,  1898.  Francesco  Crispi. 
London,  1899. 

Symonds  (J.  A.),  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece.  2d.  ed.  3  vols.  London,  1898. 
Thayer  (W.  R.),  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,  1814-1849.     2nd  ed.     2  vols.     New 
York,  1893. 

Tivaroni  (C),  Storia  Critica  del  Risorgimento  Italiano.     9  vols.     Rome. 
Underwood  (¥.  M.),  United  Italy.     London.  1912. 
Wermert  (G.),  Die  Insel  Sicilien.     Berlin,  1905, 
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Foreign  Dependencies  (excluding  Tripoli). 

Baldacci (M.  A.),  Le  Soinaliland  Italien,  in  Bulletin  decolonisation  Comparee.  Brus- 
sels, January,  1910. 

Cora  (G.),  Several  Special  Maps  ofAssab,  Massowah,  Affir  Country,  and  of  the  other 
Italian  Possessions  and  adjoining  Countries,  published  in  Turin  from  1881  to  1890 

Ferrandi  (U.),  Seconda  Spedizione  Bottego  :  Lugh,  Emj>orio  Commerciale  sul  Giuba. 
Roma,  1903. 

HeugliniM.  Theodor  von),  Reise  in  Nordost-Afrika.     2  vols.     Brunswick,  1877. 

Jonquiere  (C.  de  la),  Les  Italiens  en  Erythree.     Paris,  1897. 

Melli  (B.),  La  Golonia  Eritrea.  Parma,  1899. — L'Eritrea  dalle  sue  origini  a  tutto  I'anno 
1901.     Milan,  1902. 

Pellenc  (Capt.),  Les  Italiens  en  Afrique,  1880-96.     Paris,  1897. 

Perini  (R.),  Di  qua  Mareb  (Mareb-mellasc).     Firenze,  1905. 

Schoenfeld  (B.  D.),  Erythraa  und  der  Aegyptische  Sudan.     Berlin,  1904. 

Wolverton  (Lord),  Five  Months  in  Somaliland.     London,  1894 

Tripoli. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Abbott  (G.  F.),  The  Holy  War  in  Tripoli.     Loudon,  1912. 

Barclay  (Sir  T.),  The  Turko-Italian  War  and  its  Problems.     Loudon,  1912. 

EL-Eachaichi  (Cheikh  M.  ben  0.),  Voyage  an  Pays  des  Senoussia  k  i ravers  la 
Tripolitaine,  &c.    Paris,  1903. 

Irace  (T.),  With  the  Italians  in  Tripoli.     London,  1912. 

Lapworth  (C.)  and  Zivunern  (H.),  Tripoli  and  Young  Italy.     London,  1912. 

Mathuisieulx  (H.  M.  de),  A  travers  la  Tripolitaine.  Paris,  1903,— La  Tripolitaine 
d'hier  et  demain.     Paris,  1912. 

Medana  (Cav.  A.),  II  Vilayet  di  Tripoli  di  Barberia  nell' anno  1902.  (Italian  Foreign 
Office  Report.)    Rome,  1904. 

Ostler  (A,),  The  Arabs  in  Tripoli.    London,  1912. 

Perquiniere  (L.),  La  Tripolitaine  interdite.     Paris,  1912. 

Rohlfs  (G.),  Von  Tripolis  nach  Alexandrieu.  2  vols.  Bremen,  1871.— Reise  vom 
Tripolis  nach  der  Oase  Kufra.     Leipzi-j;,  1881. 

Bossi  (G.  B.),  Nei  Paesi  d'lslani  in  Barberia,  in  Egitto,  &c.     Roma,  1897. 

)Sc/ioert^eM(E.  D.),  Ausden  Staaten  der  Barbaresken.     Berlin  1902. 

Thompson  (G.  E.),  Life  in  Tripoli.     Liverpool,  1894. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  San  Marino. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  A  Freak  of  Freedom.     London,  1879. 

Boyer  de  Sainte  Suzanne  (R.  de).  La  Republique  de  Saint-Marin.     Paris.  1883. 
Bruc  (C.  de),  Saint  Marin  :  Ses  Institutions,  son  Histoire.    Paris,  1876. 
Delfico  (Melchiorre),  Memoriestoriche  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.      3rd  ed.     3  vols. 
Florence.  1843-44. 

Giannini(T.  E.),  La  Verita  sulla  costituzione  e  sulla  Legislazione  attuale  della  Repub- 
lica  di  San  Marino.     Naples,  1899. 

Francinu  (P.),  Garibaldi  e  la  Repubblica  di  San  Masino.     Bologna.  1891. 
Montalbo  (Count  de),  Dizionario  bibliografleo  econograficio  della  Repubblica  di  San 
Marino.     Paris,  1S9S. 

Padiglione  (C),  Dizionario  bibliografleo  e  istorico  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino. 
Naples,' 1872. 

Ricci  (C),  La  Republica  di  San  Marino.     [Vol.  V.  of  Italia  Artlstica.]    Milano,  1904. 
Fattori  (M.),   Ricordi    Storici    della    Repubblica  di  San    Marino.       Quinta    edizione. 
Riveduta  ed  accresciuta  di  note  ed  aggiunte.     Foiigno,  1911. 
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JAPAN. 

(Nippon.  ) 
Reigning  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first  Emperor 
Jimmn  Tenno,  660  B.C.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him  still  reigns. 
It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now  ruling  {de  jure)  sovereign 
overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power  of  the  Shogun  (the  de  facto 
sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling  power  in  successive  families,  since 
the  twelfth  century;  and  in  1871  the  feudal  system  (Hdken  Seiji)  was 
entirely  suppressed.  The  Emperor  bears  title  of  Tenn5  ;  but  the  appellation 
by  which  he  is  called  in  relation  to  external  affairs  is  *  Kotei,'  a  word 
of  Chinese  origin.  Only  foreigners  make  use  of  the  poetical  title 
*  Mikado.' 

Emperor  of  Japan.  — Yoshihito  (Harunomia),  born  at  Kyoto,  August  31, 
1879  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Mutsuhito,  July  30,  1912  ;  married.  May  10, 
1900,  to  Princess  Sadako,  born  June  25,  1884,  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo. 

Children  of  the  Mikado. ~l.,  Prince  Hirohito,  born  April  29,  1901  (Crown 
Prince).  II.,  Prince  Yasuhito,  born  June  25,  1902.  III.,  Prince  Nobuhito, 
born  January  3,  1905. 

Sisters  of  the  Mikado. ~l.,  Princess  Masako,  born  Sept.  80,  1888,  married, 
April  30,  1908,  to  Prince  Tsunehisa.  II.,  Princess  Fusako,  born  Jan.  28, 
1890,  married,  April  29,  1909,  to  Prince  Narihisa.  III.,  Princess  Nobuko, 
born  August  7,  1891,  married  May  6,  1910,  to  Prince  Yasuhiko.  IV., 
Princess  Toshiko,  born  May  11,   1896. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  descendants. 
In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne  devolves  upon  the 
nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

By  the  Constitution  of  February  11,  1889,  the  Emperor  combines  in 
himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercises  the  wholeof  the  executive  powers 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible 
to  him,  and  are  appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who  are 
consulted  by  the  Emperor  on  important  matters  of  State.  The  Emperor  can 
declare  war,  make  peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the 
legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is  his 
prerogative  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke  the  Imperial  Diet,  to 
open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of  two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
Both  Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other  subject,  and 
may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  House  of  Peers  (369  members)  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  full  age  ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the  age  of 
25  and  upwards  (15  princes  and  38  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  Avho  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order  (100 
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counts,  375  viscounts,  384  barons)  ;  (4)  persons  above  the  age  of  30  years,  who 
have  been  nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition  ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  havebeen  elected  in  each  Fu  and 
Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male  inhabitants  thereof,  above  the  age  of 
30  years,  paying  therein  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land, 
industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of 
membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is  seven  years ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life. 
The  number  of  members  under  (4)  and  (5)  must  not  exceed  the  number  of  other 
members. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  number  379,  a  fixed  number 
being  returned  from  each  electoral  district.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of 
members  to  the  population  is  one  to  about  136, 522.  Voting  is  by  secret  single 
ballot.  Electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  full  25  years 
of  age,  (2)  permanent  and  actual  residents  in  the  electoral  district  for  not 
less  than  a  year  ;  (3)  and  paying  land  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
10  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  one  year,  or  direct  taxes  other  than  land  tax  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  two  years  or  of 
land  tax  together  with  other  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  10  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  two  years.  In  general,  male  Japanese 
subjects  of  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  any  qualification  arising  from  payment  of  taxes. 
Disqualified  for  membership  are  the  Imperial  Household  officials,  priests, 
students,  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  government  contractors,  election 
officials.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Peers  are 
nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  the  members,  and  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
from  among  three  candidates,  elected  by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  both 
Houses  receive  an  annual  salary  of  5,000  yen;  Vice-Presidents,  3,000  yen; 
elected  and  nominated  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  2,000  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
Imperial  Diet,  which  must  meet  annually,  has  control  over  the  finances. 

House  of  Representatives,  May,  1912  :  Constitutional  Party  (SayukAvai) 
217  ;  Popular  Party  (Kokuminto)  96  ;  Central  Party  (Chuoto),  32  ;  Indepen- 
dents (Mushozoku),  37. 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members,  (February  20,  1913)  :— 

Prime  Minister. — Admiral  Gombei  Yaviamoto. 
Foreign  Affairs. — Baron  Nobuaki  Makino. 
War. — Baron  Kikoshi. 
Marine. — Baron  Saito. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Baron  Korekiyo  Takahashi. 
Agriculture  and  Commerce. — Mr.  Tatsuo  Yaviamoto. 
Justice. — Mr.  Masahisa  Matsvda. 
Interior  and  Railways. — Mr.  Kei  Hara. 
Education. — Mr.  Sajima  Motoda. 
Communications. — Mr.  Gigin  Okuda. 

The  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan,  signed  August  12,  1905 
(renewed  July  13,  1911)  has  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia 
and  India ;  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China,  and  of  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
China,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  and  defence  of  the  special 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  Eastern  Asia  and  India.  It  provides  for 
frank  inter-communication  between  the  two  Governments  if  their  rights  or  interests 
are  threatened,  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive 
action  on  the  part  of  any  other  power.  Great  Britain  recognises  the  right  of  Japan 
to  control  and  protect  Korea,  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities    In    Korea  for  the 
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corainerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  ;  and  Japan  recognises  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
take  such  measures,  iu  proximity  to  the  Indian  frontier,  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the 
safeguarding  of  her  Indian  possessions.  The  Agreement  is  for  ten  years  (second  period, 
1911-1921),  but  it  is  only  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  that  period  if  denounced  a  year 
beforehand  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  signatory  Powers.  If  the  ten  years  shall  have 
expired  without  denunciation  of  the  Agreement,  a  year's  notice  by  either  Power  is 
required  for  its  termination,  but  if,  at  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration,  either  Power  is 
at  war,  the  alliance  is  to  continue  till  the  restoi-ation  of  peace. 

Local  Government. 

For  local  administration  Japan  (except  Hokkaido  or  Yezo ;  Chosen, 
formerly  Korea  or  Chao-psien  ;  Karafuto  or  Japanese  Sakhalin  ;  and  Taiwan 
or  Formosa)  is  divided  into  prefectures  ('Fu  '  and  '  Ken  ').  The  prefectures 
are  subdivided  into  municipalities  ('Shi')  and  counties  ('Gun');  and  the 
counties  are  again  subdivided  into  towns  ('Cho')  and  villages  ('Son'). 
Okinawa  Prefecture  and  some  islands  have,  however,  special  organisations. 
Municipality,  town,  and  village  are  the  units  of  local  government.  These 
administrative  divisions  foim  at  the  same  time  local  corporations  of  the  same 
names.  In  each  prefecture  there  are  a  governor  ('chiji'),  a  prefectural 
assembly  ('Fu-kwai'or  'Ken-kwai'),  and  a  prefectural  council  (' Fu-Sanji- 
kwai '  or  '  Ken-sanjikwai '),  of  which  the  governor  is  president ;  in  each  county 
a  sheriff,  a  county  assembly,  and  a  county  council,  of  which  the  sheriff  is  the 
president  ;  in  each  municipality  a  mayor,  a  municipal  assembly,  and  a 
municipal  council,  of  which  the  mayor  is  the  president  ;  and  in  each  town 
or  village  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  town  or  village  assembly.  Prefectual, 
county,  municipal,  town  and  village  assemblies  give  decision  mainly  upon 
financial  matters.  The  prefectural  and  county  councils  give  decision  upon 
matters  delegated  by  the  prefectural  and  county  assemblies  respectively, 
and  upon  matters  of  pressing  necessity  when  the  respective  assemblies  are 
not  in  actual  session. 

The  qualifications  of  the  prefectural  electors  are  (1)  citizenship  and  residence 
in  the  prefecture  ;  (2)  payment  of  the  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  3  yen  for  one  year  in  the  prefecture.  Persons  eligible  for  election 
must  pay  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen. 
Citizenship  is  shared  by  all  male  Japanese  subjects  not  less  than  25  years  of  age, 
who  for  two  years  (1)  reside  in  the  municipality,  or  town,  or  village  ;  (2)  share 
its  burden ;  and  (3)  pay  land  tax  or  not  less  than  2  yen  direct  national  tax 
annually  in  it.  The  governor  and  sherifl'  are  appointed  b}'"  Government  ;  the 
mayor  is  that  one  of  three  candidates  elected  by  the  municipal  assembly  who 
has  obtained  the  Emperor's  approval ;  and  chief  magistrate  of  town  or  village 
is  one  who  has  been  elected  by  the  town  or  village  assembly  and  has  obtained 
the  governor's  approval, 

Hokkaido  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation.  Chosen  has  a 
Governor-General.  The  pejiiusula  is  administered  in  13  Do  or  provinces, 
these  being  sub-divided  into  329  Tuand  Yun  or  districts.  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
also  has  a  governor-general,  who  is  invested  with  very  extensive  powers.  The 
island  is  divided  into  20  local  divisions  (Cho),  each  of  which  has  a  chief 
magistrate.     Karafuto  is  divided  into  5  local  divisions  (Cho). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  consists  of  the  five  principal  islands  of  Houshiu  (mainland), 
Kiushin,  Shikoku,  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  and  Taiwan  (Formosa)  ;  besides  the 
Chishima  (Kuriles),  Sado,  Oki,  Awaji,  Iki,  Tsushima,  Liukiu,  Ogasawarajima 
(Bonin),  Hokoto  (Pescadores)  islands,  the  peninsula  Chosen,  and  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Karafuto  (Sakhalin).  Total  area  about  175,540  square 
miles,  of  which  the  mainland  occupies  87,426  square  miles.  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
and  Hokoto  (the  Pescadores)  were  ceded  by  China  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
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of  Shimonoseki  in  1895,  and  Japanese  Karafuto  was  ceded  by  Russia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmoutb,  N.H.,  in  1905.  By  the  same  Treaty  of  Peace  the 
Russian  Government  ceded  to  Japan  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Ta-lien, 
and  adjacent  territory  and  waters,  and  also  the  railway  between  Chan-Chun 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  the  coal  mines  worked  in  connection  therewith.  The 
Chino- Japanese  Treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  provided  for  the  interests  of 
China  and  Japan  with  respect  to  Manchuria.  By  a  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Korea  on  Aug.  23,  1910,  the  Korean  Territory  was  annexed  to  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  Administratively  there  exists  a  division  into  47  prefectures. 
There  is  also  a  division  into  637  rural  districts,  66  cities,  1,185  towns,  and 
11,142  villages  (1910). 

Number  of  Japanese  proper  [i.e.  excluding  natives  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores)  residing  in  Japan  or  abroad  : — 


Year 

Population 
(Dec.  31) 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

1-17 
1-16 

i 

Year 

1911 
1912 

Population 
(Dec.  31) 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

1909 
1910 

50.295,279 
50,939,137 

51,591,342 

52,200,679 

1-28 
1-27 

Number  of  Japanese  at  home  and  abroad  (1908),  was  as  follows:- 


— 

Sq.  m. 

Population 

Pop. 

per 

sq.  m. 

1           __ 

Sq.  m. 

Population 

Pop. 

per 

sq.  m. 

Central  Honshiu 
Northern      ,, 
Western       ,, 

36,600 
30,204 
20,681 

19,004,475 

7,480,432 

10,929,374 

519 

248 
528 

Shikoku. 

Kiushiu  . 

;  Hokkaido 

Grand  tot. 

7,031 
16,840 
36,299 

3,288,310 
7,726,934 
1,137,455 

49,588,798 

468 

460 

81 

Total  Honshiu 

87,485 

37,414,281 

428 

147,655 

336 

There  were  26,380,220  males  and  25,820,465  females  in  1912. 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  population  was  divided  as  follows  : — Imperial 
family,  67  ;  kwazoku,  or  nobles,  5,642;  shizoku,  or  knights,  2,218,623; 
common  people,  47,382,262  (including  Aiuus  in  Hokkaido,  18,017).  In 
1910  21,889  Japanese  emigrated,  and  of  these  2,478  went  to  China,  8,771  to 
Russia,  1,053  to  Australia,  1,921  to  Hawaii.  In  1910,  3,022  Japanese 
migrated  to  the  U.S.,  and  in  1911,  4,520.  On  December  31,  1910,  the 
number  of  foreigners  in  Japan  (exclusive  of  Formosa)  was  15,154,  of  whom 
8,462  were  Chine>se,  2,471  English,  1,665  American,  809  German,  547 
French,  216  Portuguese,  94  Dutch,  137  Russian,  116  Swiss. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  Japanese  at  home  and  abroad  : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

1,599,131 
1,399,203 
1,621,973 
1,672,627 
1,705,877 

Deaths 

1,044,855 
961,550 
1,024,286 
1,038,110 
1,099,797 

Excess  of  Births 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

351,260 
353,274 
433,527 
461,940 
438,771 

554,276 
437,653 
597,687 
634,517 
606,080 
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In  1909  the  still-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  161,596 
or  8*9  per  cent.),  and  the  illegitimate,  147,558  (or  9*2  per  cent.). 
The  following  is  a  list  ot  large  towns  and  cities  in  1908  : — 

61,233 

61,103 

58,254 

57,437 

55,682 

53,614 

50,396 

49,882 

47,562 

47,206 

47,114 

45,183 

44,166 

43,980 

42,869 

42,578 

42,234 

41,488 

41,229 

41,028 

39,961 

ly  called  Akainagaseki, 

Religion   (excluding  Formosa). 

There  is  absolute  religious  freedom.  The  chief  forms  of  religion  are — (1) 
Shintoism,  with  12  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12  sects  and  33  creeds.  There 
is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support.  In  1909 — Shinto  priests,  76,149  ; 
students,  154.  Buddhist  temples,  71,880;  bonze,  121,553;  students,  9,788. 
There  were,  besides,  1,966  licensed  preachers  and  1,219  churches  and 
preaching  stations  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
Churches.  Since  1891  the  Roman  Catholics  have  had  an  episcopate  of  one 
archbishop  and  three  suffragan  bishops.  There  are  shrines  dedicated  to  the 
eminent  ancestors  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  to  meritorious  subjects  ;  these 
are  independent  of  any  religious  sect,  and  some  of  them  are  supported  by 
State  or  local  authorities.  In  1909  the  shrines  numbered  147,441,  and  the 
ritualists,  14,821. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsor3^  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (6-14)  on  March  31,  1910,  was  6,479,004.  The  following  are  the 
educational  statistics  foi  1910  : — 


Tokyo    . 

2,186,079 

Kumamoto     . 

Osaka    . 

1.226,590 

Sakai     . 

Kyoto    . 

442,462 

Shimonoseki  ^ 

Yokohama 

394,303 

Toyama 

Nagoya . 

378,231 

Moji 

Kobe      . 

378,197 

Shidzuoka 

Nagasaki 

176,480 

Fukue  . 

Hiroshima 

142,763 

Kofu      . 

Kanazawa 

110,994 

Naba     . 

Kure 

100,679 

Aomori . 

Sendai  . 

97,944 

Utsunomiya  . 

Okayama 

93,421 

Maibashi 

Sasebo  . 

93,051 

Matsuyama    . 

Otaru    . 

91,281 

Toyohashi     . 

Hakodate 

87,875 

Otsu 

Fukuoka 

82,106 

Takamatsu     . 

Wakayama 

77,303 

Yamagata 

Yokosuka 

70,964 

Gifu       . 

Sapporo 

70,084 

Tsu 

Tokushima 

65,561 

Himeji  . 

Kagoshima 

63,640 

Takasaki 

Niigata 

61,616 

1  Shimon 

L>.seki  was  former] 

Wakamatsu 

39,265 

Nagano 

39,242 

Mito      . 

38,435 

Kochi    . 

38,279 

Ujiyaniada 

37,539 

Hirosaki 

37,487 

Akita    . 

36,294 

Matsue 

36,209 

Saga 

36,051 

Morioka 

36,012 

Kurume 

35,928 

Yonezawa 

35,380 

Nagaoka 

35,376 

Matsumoto 

35,011 

Takaoka 

33,603 

Fukusliinia 

33,493 

Nara 

32,732 

Tottori 

32,682 

Kokura 

31,61.^) 

Yokkai(;lii 

30,704 

Onomiclii 

30,367 

Institutes 

Number 

Teaching  Staff 

;'  Students  and  Pupils 

Elementary  schools  . 

26,115 

144,674 

'             6,479,004 

Middle 

303 

5,844 

117,4.34 

High  girls'         ,, 

177 

2,7-22 

51,440 

Normal              „ 

78 

1,406 

f                  23,422 

Special  &  technical  schools 

5,682 

7,619 

305,938 

Various                         ,, 

3,128 

9,553 

206,189 

Universities                 ,, 

3 

640 

7,266 
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The  four  Universities  are  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  Kyoto  Imperial 
University,  Tohoku  Imperial  University,  and  Kynsliin  Imperial  University. 
The  first  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine,  Literature, 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture ;  the  second,  of  a  University  Hall, 
Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine,  Literature,  and  Science  and  Engineering  ;  the 
third,  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Science  ;  the  fourth,  of  a  College  of 
Engineering.  They  are  supported  by  Government.  At  Tokyo  University  in 
1910-11  there  were  363  professors  and  teachers  (inclusive  of  15  foreigners),  and 
5,098  students.  At  Kyoto  University  there  were  191  professors  and 
teachers  (inclusive  of  5  foreigners),  and  1,375  students.  At  Tohoku 
University  there  are  86  professors  and  teachers  (inclusive  of  2  foreigners), 
and  793  students.  The  bulk  of  other  schools  are  also  supported  by  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  by  local  rates. 

In  1910  there  were  281  libraries  in  Japan,  with  2,271,935  volumes. 
In  1910,  34,123  books  of  various  kinds,  and  2,768  periodicals,  monthly, 
weekly,  daily,  were  published. 

In  Formosa,  there  is  a  special  educational  system. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modern  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment. 
There  are  four  classes  or  '30urts  in  Japan  (exclusive  of  Formosa)  ;  namely,  sub- 
district  courts,  district  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and  court  of  cassation.  In 
the  court  of  cassation  seven  judges  preside  ;  in  the  courts  of  appeal,  five 
judges  ;  in  the  district  courts,  three  judges  ;  in  each  case,  one  of  them  being 
the  chief  judge.  In  the  subdistrict  courts,  a  single  judge  presides.  A  court 
which  deals  with  disputes  respecting  administrative  affairs  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Emperor. 

A  few  judges  of  high  rank  are  directly  apj)ointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
some  are  appointed  by  him  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
following  are  the  criminal  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


— 

1905 

1906 

1907 

190S 

1909 

Serious  crimes 
Lesser       ,, 

3,251 
64,302 

3,300 
67,943 

3,092 
66,010 

_1 

_l 

Total      . 

67,553 

71,243 

69,102 

70,496 

97,404 

In  1909  there  were  56  prisons,  97  detached  prisons  and  houses  of 
correction.  Number  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  and  accused,  and 
those  in  houses  of  correction  at  the  close  of  1909  : — Men,  53,471  ;  women, 
3,110  ;  total,  56,581. 

For  the  trial  of  cases  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  services  there 
are  courts-martial. 

Pauperism. 

In  1899  new  legislation  settled  that  the  minimum  amount  oi  prefectural 
funds  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  extreme  calamity  shall  be  500,000  yen  ; 
that  funds  below  that  limit  are  to  be  made  up  by  the  Treasury  ;  and  that  when 
the  amount  of  relief  exceeds  5  per  cent,  of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tiscal  year,  one-third  of  the  amount  thus  granted  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Treasury. 

1  The  distinction  lietween  scrions  and  lesser  crimes  was  not  made  in  the  revised  code  of 
October  1,  1908 
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The  relief  statistics  for  1909-10  show  expenditure  as  follows  (in  yen, 
exclusive  of  Formosa)  :  Shelter,  1,348  ;  food,  38,747  ;  clothing,  2,072  ; 
medicine,  153  ;  provisional  dwellings,  25,361  ;  expenditure  for  providing 
work,  14,026  ;  miscellaneous,  522  ;  total,  82,229.  Total  1908-9,  435,598  yen. 

In  1909  the  Central  Government  relieved  3,753  i^ersons  to  the  amount  of 
62,979  yen  (excluding  Formosa).  At  the  end  of  1909,  1,736  foundlings 
(excluding  Formosa)  were  being  maintained,  and  the  expense  in  that  year 
was  53,446  yen.  There  are,  besides,  several  workhouses  established  by 
local  corporations  and  private  persons. 


Finance. 
I.  Imperial. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  (excluding  Formosa)  (the  yen  =  about  24.^d.)  : — 


— 

j       1909-10 

1910-11              1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-141 

Revenue      .     . 
F'xpenditure    . 

Yen 

677,540,278 
.       532,893,635 

Yen                  Yen 

672,873,778       573,996,997 
569,154,028       573,990,997 

Yen 
,  575,976,995 
575,976,995 

Yen 

584,924,051 
584,924,051 

1  Estimates. 

Summary  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1913. 


Revenue  1912-13 


Ordinary  :— 
Land-tax    . 
Income  tax 
Business  tax 
Liquor  tax 
Sugar  excise 
Tax  on  Textile  fabrics 
Customs  duties  . 
Various  taxes 
Stamps. 

Posts  and  Telegraph 
Forests 
Monopolies 
Various  receipts 


Total  ordinary   . 
Extraordinary  Revenue 
Total  Revenue   . 


Yen 


Expenditure  1912-13 


75,407,994 
32,725,282 
24,595,365 
88,481,582 
13,789,790 
1,863,791 
49,S92,207 
19,448,228 
27,173,962 
54,169,441 
10,783,188 
62,132,412 
25,373,954 

502,597,196 


! 

'Ordinary: — 

I     Civil  List  . 
i     Foreign  affairs 
1     Home  affairs 
I     Finance 
I     Army 
I     Navy 
j     Justice 
!     Instruction 

Agriculture 
merce 

Communications 


and 


Com 


Yen 


4,500,000 

4,282,541 

12,407,066 

185,674,487 

76,790,438 

40,815,710 

12,350,337 

9,485,468 

7,626,158 
58,141,058 


73,379,799 

575,976,995 
(57,597,699Z.) 


Total  ordinary  .        .        .     412,073,863 
Extraordinary  expenditure  ,  163,903,132 


Total  expenditure 


575,976,995 
(57,597,6991.) 


Public  debt,  March  31,  1912 -.—Internal  loans  (4  to  7  per  cent.), 
1,116,225.770  yen  ;  foreign  loans (4  to  5  percent.),  1,437,449,203  yen  ;  total, 
2,553,704,973  yen. 
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II.  Local. 


The  revenue  of  the  Departments  for  the  year  1912-1913  was  82,854,156 
yen,  and  expenditure  82,814,734  yen.  Of  the  revenue  64,190,931  yen  was 
from  rates.  The  revenue  of  the  cities  in  1911-12  was  84,488,057  yen 
(20,504,651  yen  from  rates),  and  the  expenditure  was  71,708,681  yen.  The 
revenue  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  1911-12  was  107,561,595  yen  (79, 068, 474 
yen  from  rates),  and  the  expenditure  was  107,488,465  yen.  The  total  local 
debt  at  the  end  of  1911  was  184,656,785  yen. 


Defence. 

I.  Army, 

Service  in  the  army  (or  navy)  is  universal  and  compulsory.  Liability 
commences  at  the  age  of  17  and  extends  to  the  age  of  40,  but  actual  service 
begins  at  20,  All  those  physically  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  'fit,'  and  the  '  absolutely  fit,'  The  numbers  necessary  for 
the  first  line  (or  active  army),  called  Geneki^  are  taken  solely  from  the  '  abso- 
lutely fit,'  Service  in  the  ranks  is  for  2  years  in  the  infantry,  3  in  all  other 
arms  ;  then  for  5  (or  4)  years  and  4  months  in  the  reserve  ( Yohi).  One  year 
volunteers  are  admitted.  Reservists  are  called  out  twice  for  training  during 
their  reserve  service,  for  60  days  on  each  occasion.  Having  completed  7  years 
and  4  months  in  the  first  line,  including  its  reserve,  the  men  are  transferred 
to  the  second  line,  called  Kobi.  Service  in  th.'^  Kobi  is  for  10  years,  with  tw^o 
trainings  of  60  days  each  in  the  whole  period.  At  the  end  of  their  Kobi 
service  the  men  are  in  the  38th  year  of  their  age,  and  they  are  passed  into 
the  Kokumin,  which  is  the  territorial  or  home  defence  army.  In  this 
they  serve  for  2  years  and  8  months,  to  complete  their  total  service  of  20 
years. 

The  reserve  for  making  good  the  waste  of  war,  or  supplementary  reserve 
is  called  Hoju,  It  is  composed  of  the  balance  of  the  '  absolutely  fit '  recruits 
not  required  for  the  first  line,  and  of  as  many  of  those  classed  as  "fit"  as 
may  be  required  to  make  up  a  certain  fixed  number.  They  all  serve  in  the 
Hoju  for  7  years  and  4  months,  during  which  they  have  a  first  training  of  90 
days,  and  two  subsequent  trainings  of  60  days  each.  After  completion  of 
this  period  of  their  service  they  are  passed  to  the  Kobi,  in  which  they  serve 
for  ten  years,  like  the  men  who  have  passed  through  the  first  line.  Like 
them  also  they  are  finally  passed  to  the  Kokumin  for  2  years  and  8  months, 
to  complete  their  army  service. 

The  Kokumin  is  divided  into  two  'bans.'  The  first  ban  comprises  all 
the  men  who  have  passed,  as  shown  above,  through  the  first  line  and  land- 
wehr,  or  through  the  supplementary  leserve  and  landwehr,  and  who  there- 
fore have  only  2  years  and  8  months  to  spend  in  the  Kokumin.  The  second 
ban  is  the  levy  en  masse  of  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  includes  (1) 
those  Avho  though  '  fit '  are  not  required  for  the  Hoju  ;  (2)  those  Avho  for 
various  reasons  have  been  exempted  from  military  service  ;  and  (3)  the 
young  men  between  17  and  20  years  of  age  wdio  have  not  been  called  up. 
None  of  these  classes  receive  any  military  training,  but  tliey  can  be  drawn 
on  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

The  partially  trained  men  who  have  been  passed  into  the  Kobi  from  the 
Hoju  are  not  included  in  the  fighting  units  of  the  Second  Line.  They  supply 
the  large  number  of  men  required  for  the  transport  service  on  mobilisation, 
and  for  the  expansion  of  other  departmental  corps. 

The  field  army  of  Japan  consists  of  19  divisions,  including  the  guard. 
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2  independent  cavalry  brigades,  3  indeDendent  brigades  of  field  artillery 
(each  of  12  batteries  of  6  guns),  3  independent  divisions  of  mountain  guns, 
and  4  or  more  regiments  of  heavy  field  artillery,  each  of  24  guns. 

Two  infantry  regiments  form  a  brigade,  and  two  brigades  (12  battalions) 
a  division.  But  to  each  division  on  mobilisation  is  attached  a  Kobi 
brigade,  makiug  3  brigades,  or  18  battalions  in  all.  The  artillery 
consists  of  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  (6  batteries  of  6  guns)  supplemented 
by  heavy  or  mountain  guns  as  required  (also  probably  by  3  batteries  of  Kobi 
artillery).  A  regiment  of  cavalry  of  3  squadrons,  with  4  machine  guns,  and 
a  battalion  of  engineers,  complete  the  division.  Four  infantry,  and  4  artil- 
leiy,  ammunition  columns,  6  field  hospitals,  4  supply  columns,  and  1 
remount  depot,  accompany  each  division  in  the  field.  The  war  strength  of  a 
division,  excluding  its  Kobi  brigade,  is  reckoned  at  18,700  officers  and  men, 
4,800  horses,  36  guns,  and  1,674  vehicles. 

The  strength  of  an  indejiendent  brigade  of  cavalry  is  2  regiments,  each  of 
4  squadrons  and  a  battery  of  8  machine  guns;  total  about  1,650  men  and 
1,680  horses.  The  strength  of  an  independent  artillery  brigade  of  12 
batteries  is  about  2,500  men  tnid  l,00p  horses.  Divisions  are  grouped 
directly  into  armies,  3  to  5  divisions  forming  an  army  of  from  80,000  to  130,000 
men.  The  total  strength  of  the  field  army  at  the  present  time  may  be  taken 
at  about  600,000  combatants,  including  Kobi  troops  detailed  for  the  lines  of 
communication.  The  war  effectives  of  the  new  divisions  will  not  be  com- 
plete before  1916. 

The  active  army  consists  at  present  of  80  regiments  (240  battahons)  of 
iufantry,  27  regiments  of  cavalry  (89  squadrons),  150  field  batteries,  9 
mountain  batteries,  28  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  and  19  battalions  of 
engineers  each  of  3  companies. 

The  Kobi  comprises  228  battalions,  57  squadrons,  114  field  batteries, 
12  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  and  19  battalions  of  engineers. 

The  Japanese  Islands  are  divided  into  military  districts,  corresponding 
to  the  divisions  of  the  army,  and  the  district  is  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion as  well  as  of  territorial  command.  Each  division  is  supplied  with 
recruits  from  its  own  district,  except  the  Guards,  whose  infantry  recruits 
are  s  elected  from  the  whole  country ;  the  other  arms  of  the  Guard 
division  are  recruited  from  the  large  district  of  the  1st  division.  Abroad 
there  are  the  separate  division  of  Formosa,  and  the  small  garrisons  of 
Saghalien  and  Tsu-shima,  also  some  25,000  to  30,000  men  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria. 

The  Emperor  is  the  head  and  supreme  commander  of  the  army,  and  also  of 
the  navy.  He  nominates  the  War  Minister  (always  a  general  officer  of  high 
rank),  the  Chief  of  the  General  Stafi",  the  Director  of  Military  Schools,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Military  Council. 

The  arm  of  the  Japanese  infantry  is  the  improved  Aiisaka  rifle  ;  calibre, 
6-5  mm.  ( -256"),  a  Mauser  with  an  altered  chamber.  The  cavalry  are  armed 
with  a  carbine  of  similar  construction.  The  field  gun  is  a  q.-f.  shielded 
Krupp  of  7-5  cm.  calibre,  which  fires  a  shrapnel  of  14-3  lb.  The  mountain 
artillery  has  a  gun  of  the  same  calibre  firing  a  lighter  shell.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  field  howitzer  batteries,  armed  with  4-6"  and  5*9 
howitzers,  firing  shells  of  about  44  lb.  and  80  lb.  respectively.  A  4  gun 
for  heavy  field  batteries  is  being  introduced . 

No  returns  of  the  peace  strength  of  the  Japanese  army  are  published, 
but  the  total  apparently  amounts  to  about  225,000  or  230,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  military  budget  for  1912-13  amounts  to  about  9,660,000?.,  in- 
cluding extraordinary  expenditure. 
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11.  Navy. 

The  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  five  maritime  districts  ha  vino;  their 
headquarters  at  Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasubo,  Maizuru,  and  Chinkai  (the  last 
not  established  yet). 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1910  included  1  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  7 
Admirals,  19  Vice-Admirals,  39  Rear  Admirals.  104  Captains,  192  Com- 
manders, 276  Lt. -Commanders,  827  lieutenants,  453  Sub-Lieutenants  1st 
class,  277  Sub-Lieutenants  2nd  class,  236  Midshipmen,  697  Engineers,  348 
Medical  Officers,  324  Pay  Officers,  74  Constructors,  41  Ordinance  Officers, 
11  Hydrographic  Engineers,  1,533  Warrant  Officers,  and  43,790  men  on  the 
active  service.  • 

Japan  now  builds  and  equips  her  own  warships.  Armour  factories  are 
installed  at  Kure.      The  Kongo  is  building  at  Barrow,  England. 

A  statement  of  the  Japanese  fleet  similar  to  that  given  for  other  navies  is : — 


Completed  at  end  of 


"Dreadnoughts" 

"  Pre-Dreadnoughts  " 

Armoured  Cruisers 

Protected  Cruisers 

Torpedo  Gunboats,  Scouts 

Destroyers 

Torpedo  Boats    . 

Knbrnarines 


etc. 


Note. — The  Pre-Dreadnoughts  include  several  captured  Russian  ships. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the  battleships  built  and  building,  armoured 
cruisers  and  principal  protected  cruisers.  Ships  in  italics  will  not  be  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  present  year. 


Laid 
down 


Name 


Armour 

"4^ 

<a 

.23  a 
p 

a 
O 

Main  Armament 


u 

0) 

o 

-25 

-rt   tc 

(o  5^ 

CS    Pi 

^     O 

bo  d) 


0)02 


1909 
1909 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


Kawachi . 

Settsu 

Fuso 

Kongo 

Kirishima 

Haruna  . 

Hi'Yei     . 


Tons 

20,750 


?  30,800 


►  27,500 


' '  DreadnougJits  "  {t) 
inches   inches 

12 


12(orJ4)12in.;10Gin. 
10  13-5 

8  13-5;  16  Gin. 


25,000 


64,000 


Knots 
20 


25 


(0= turbine. 
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Armour 

, 

OJ 

o 

V.  & 

-d 

Laid 
down 

Name 

-line 
mis 

Main 

Armament 

.2  a, 

.11 

p 

Watei 

^^ 

SCO 

p 

1894       Fuji 


1896  Shikishima 

1897  I  Asahi   . 


1809 
1000 
1898 
1895 
1898 
1892 
1887 
1895 
189:3 

1904 
1905 


Mikasa 

Iwami(i) 

Hizen  C^) 

Sagami  (3) 

Suwo  (4) 

Tango  (5) 

Iki  (6) 

Okinoshima  (J) 

Minoshima  (8) 

Kashima. 
Katori     . 

Satsuma .  . 

Aki  (0     . 


Tons 
12,600 

inches 
18 

inches 
14 

14,850 
15,400 

1» 

14 

15,362 

9 

14 

13,566 

10 

11 

12,700 

9 

10 

12,674 

9 

10 

12,674 

0 

10 

10,960 

15 

10 

9,000 

14 

10 

4,200 

10 

8 

4,200 

10 

8 

16,400 

9 

9 

18.800 

9 

9 

19,800 

9 

9 

4  12in.;  10  6in. . 

4  12in. ;  14  6in. 

4  12in.;  14  6in. 
4  12in.;  6  8in.  , 
4  12in.;  12  6in. . 
4  12in.;  10  6in. 
4  12in.;  10  6in. 
4  12in.;  12  6in. 

2  12in.;  4  9in.;  7  6in. 

3  lOin.;  4  4-7in. 

4  Oin.;  4  4"7in. 

412in.;410in.;12  6in. 


/4    12in.  ;     12    lOin.  ; 
112  6in.       . 


I  Knots 

5  I  13,687        18 


{I 


14,500 
15,000 


:!} 


15,000 
16,500 
16,000 
14,500 
14,500 
11,200 
8,000 
5,700 

5,700 

i 
5  I  18,000 

5  il8,500 


(0= turbine. 


Armoured  Cruisers.  * 


1896  '(  t""^"^^ 

Idznmo 
[  wate 


1S07 


1897 
1899 
1902 

]'.)05 


f  Yakurao  , 
I.  Azuma    . 

Aso  (9)       . 

f  Nisshin    . 
(  Easnga   . 

C  Tsukuba  \ 
]  Ikoma  / 
I'l  Kurama  i 
\\  lbnki(0  / 


I    9,750 
I    9,800 

9,800 
9,456 

7,800 
}    7,700 


13,750 
1-1,620 


7 

6 

7 

6 

1 

1' 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

1       ' 
1 

7 

4  Sin.;  14  6in.    . 
4  8iu.;  14  6in.    . 

4  8in.;  12  6in.  . 

2  8in.;  8  6in.     . 

/4     8in. ;      14     6in.  ; 
U  lOin.;  2  8in.;  14  oin 


412in.;12  6in.;12  4-7in. 
4  12in.;8  8iu.;12  6in, 


18,000 
15,000 

17,000 
17,000 
14,000 


(20,500 
■125,000 
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Laid 
flown 


Name 


.2  S 


Armour 


fcc 
c 
O 


Main  Armament 


CO  <u 

~  a 


188S 

1888 
1890 

1894 
1897 

1900 

1900 
1901 


190f 


1910 


Itsukushima 
Hashidate 

Chiyoda  . 

Akitsushima 

Suma 
Akashi    . 

Chitose    . 
Kasagi    , 


j  Niit; 
t  Tsuf 


Niitaka   . 
Tsushima 


Suzuya  (12) 

Otowa     , 

Soya  (10) . 

Tsugarn  (H) 

Tone 

rChikuma^ 
-{  Hirato  ' 
l^Yaliagi 


J 


Tons 

4,278 

2,439 

3,172 

2,700 
2,800 

4,900 

3,400 

3,000 
3,050 
6,500 
0,600 
4,100 

4,800 


Protected  Criiisers. 
inches 


deck 


}. 


12in. 
on  big 
,  gun 

shields 


shields 


112-6in.;  11  4-7iu. 

10  4-7in.     . 
4  6in.;  6  4-7in. 

2  6in.;  6  4-7in. 
2  8in.;  10  4-7in 

6  Gin. 

2  Oin.  ;  4  4'7in. 
2  6in.;  6  4-7in. 
12  6in. 


8  Oin. 
2  (Mil. 

6  Gin. 


10  4-7in. 


5,400 

5,700 
8,500 

8,500 
15,000 

9,400 

20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
11,600 
15,000 

22,500 


Knots 
16 

19 
19 

20 
23 

20 

25 
21 
24 
20 
23 

2G 


There  are  also  two  old  cruisers,  Taknchiho  a,m\  Idzumi.  (0  =  turbine. 

Ex    (1)    Orel,    (2)   Retvizan,    (3)  Peresviet,    (4)    Pobieda,    (5)    Poltaaa,   (G)    Nikolai    I., 
(7)  Ajoraksin,  (8)  Seniavin,  (9)  Bnyan,  (10)  Variag,  (11)  Pallada,  (12)  Novik. 

Production  and  Industry  (exclusive  of  Formosa). 

About  three-fifths  of  the  arable  land  is  cultivated  b}^  peasant  proprietors, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  it  by  tenants.  According  to  the  official  report  of 
January  1,  1912,  taxed  land  owned  by  private  persons  and  local  corporations 
was  in  cho  14,682,175;  of  which  under  cultivation,  5,257,854;  forests, 
7,702,683  ;  open  field,  1,304,943. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  five  years  :— 


Rice (choi)  . 

„    (koku-2) 

Wheat  (Choi) 

„      (koku2)     . 
Barley  (choi) 

,,      (koku-)     . 
Rye  (ehoi)    . 
,,    (koku2) 
Tea(kwan3) 
Sugar-i(kwani')     . 
Silk :  cocoons  (koku^) 
,,    raw(kwan3) 


1907 


2,906,092 

49,052,065 

444,116 

4,479,720 

658,460 

10,158,092 

694,971 

7,529,668 

7.367,985 

165,444,642 

3,456,967 

3,236,692 


1908 

2,922,973 
51,932,831 

449,578 
4,412,445 

644,164 
9,443,917 

688,659 
7,578,604 
7,407,774 
197,748,974 
3,530,171 
3,512,965 


1909 

2,938,074 
52,437,662 

451,373 
4,486,348 

630,032 
9,273,105 

690,480 
7,758,563 
7,834,180 
190,973,502 
3,629,867 
3,775,712 


1910 


2,949,440 
46,633,376 

475,459 
4,601,756 

620,445 
9,291,383 

675,724 
6.718,106 
8,151,418 
219,870,982 
3,900,962 
4,147,810 


1911 

2,973,073 
51,694,883 

499,205 
5,009,840 

598,566 
9,385,818 

667,234 
7,505,811 
8,461,798 

4,252,187 


>  1  cho  =  2-4507  acres. 


2  1  koku  =  4-96  bushels. 
4  Sugar  cane. 


3  1  kwan  =  8*28  pounds  avoir. 
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In  1910  the  number  of  cattle  was  1,384,183  ;  of  horses,  1,564,643  ;  sheep, 
3,357  ;  goats,  91,730  ;  swine,  279,101. 

The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  two  years  were  : — 


Minerals,  &c, 

Gold  (momme^) 
Silver       ,, 
Copper  (kin  ") 
Lead  ,, 

Iron  (kwan  '^) 
Pyrites   . 


1909 


1910 


Minerals,  &c. 


1,048,559;   l,104,r74i|  Antimony  (kin '-) 
34,  111  ,197 1 37,763,443  j  1  Manganese 
76,402,144  12,200,408 

5,714,600    6,512,020 
12,633,306  15,726,561 

5,735,683  21.246,926 


Coal  (tons) 
Sulphur  (kin  2) 
Petroleum  (koku  4) 


1909 


1910 


288,409;       216,168 

14,745,502     9,161,031 

15,048,113  15,681,324 

61,499,225  73,078,665 

1,657,0361   1,608,010 


i  120  momm6  =  lib  avoirdupois. 
2  kin  =  1-323  lb.  av. 


3  Ikwan  =8-28  lbs. 

4  koku  =39-7  gall. 


In  the  province  of  Echigo  the  petroleum  industry  is  being  developed. 
At  Wakamatsu  there  is  a  large  Government  foundry  turning  out  pig-iron, 
Siem.ens'  steel,  and  rails  and  plates.  At  Nagasaki  are  important  shii^building 
works  with  the  newest  machinery  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  European 
workmen. 

In  1910  there  were  92  cotton  mills  employing  17,744  men  and  74,475 
women  ;  with  1,896,601  spindles  and  an  output  of  yarn  of  56,396,939  kwan. 
In  the  same  year  35,268  men  and  726,041  women,  with  68,593  machine  looms 
and  683,696  hand  looms  turned  out  woven  piece  goods  valued  at  :  silk, 
108,610,043  yen  ;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  24,829,652  yen  ;  cotton,  121,539,690 
yen;  hemp,  3,642,020  yen,  besides  sashes  and  other  articles.  Other 
manufactures  in  1910  Avere  Japanese  paper  worth  19,781,920  yen  ;  European 
paper,  16,405,637  yei)  ;  matches,  12,610,503  yen  ;  earthenware,  13,269,995 
yen  ;  lacquered  ware,  7,865,780  yen  ;  matting,  10,099,352  yen  ;  leather, 
7,624,717  yen;  oil,  11,123,214  yen. 

In  1910  the  raw  marine  products  amounted  to  the  value  of  78,286,386 
yen  ;  the  manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  43,736,518  yen. 


Commerce. 


Imports 
Exjiorts 


19081 

Yen 

459,001,381 
400,475,198 


1909 


Yen 

394,19^,843 
413,112,511 


1910 


Yen 

464,233,808 
458,428,99G 


1911 


Yen 

513,805,705 
447,433,888 


1912 


Yen 

018,942,578 
520,980,842 


1  Including  Formosa. 
In  1911-12  the  Customs  duties  amounted  to  50,514,465  yen. 
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Commerce  by  coiui tries 


Imports  from 


Exports  to 


Countries 


1910 


1911 


1910 


1911 


Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Australia      .... 

7,601,081 

7,926,927 

6,552,457 

8,102,525 

Austria-Hungary 

2,782,032 

3,082,989 

1,159,587 

882,077 

Belgium       .... 

9,409,075 

7,737,197 

3,464,839 

3,177,900 

Egypt 

4,192,196 

5,501,734 

806,828 

688,410 

British  Auierica  . 

850,126 

333,932 

4,261,792 

4,006,046 

British  India 

106,361,497 

99,695,688 

18,712,918 

20,316,322 

Straits  Settlements     . 

4,615,981 

4,816,626 

6,549,661 

7,105,715 

China 

68,569,541 

61,999,710 

90,-037,354 

88,152,792 

France          .... 

5,404,849 

5,518,104 

44,925,229 

43,575,391 

French  India 

4,438,133 

9,923,886 

341,083 

469,861 

Germany      .... 

43,946,478 

56,473.921 

11,167,773 

11,681,762 

Great  Britain 

0i,700,911 

111,156,758 

25,781,364 

23,824,065 

Dutch  India 

18,879,501 

15,459,302 

3,133,598 

3,724,117 

Holland        .... 

919,207 

1,182,805 

725,952 

427,142 

Hawaii         .... 

11,526 

14,433 

3,964,066 

4,165,908 

Hongkong    .... 

674,651 

701,631 

23,459,911 

24,521.985 

Italy    

591,502 

665,259 

16,834,878 

17,894,996 

Philippine  Ishinds 

788,206 

1,329,068 

4,410,505 

5,995,870 

European  Russia 

208,015 

534  116 

1,811,283 

2,595,650 

Asiatic  Russia     . 

762,610 

509,460 

2,503,476 

3,070,559 

Siani 

2,635.575 

2,321,329 

533, 09  S 

496,650 

Switzerland. 

1,694,199 

2,307,223 

1,943,040 

595,772 

U.S.  of  America  . 

54,699,166 

81,250,909 

143,702,249 

142,725,642 

The  recorded  values  are  ascertained  from  shipping  docuirieuts  and  invoices,  in  the  cajsc 
of  exports  being  given  as  the  market  values  in  Japan,  and  of  imports  as  the  values  in  the 
countries  of  purchase,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  &c.  The  prime  origin 
and  ultimate  destination,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  recorded  as  disclosed  in  the 
.shipping  documents. 


Chief  articles  of 
exports : — 


the   foreign    commerce,  excluding  re-imports   and    ru- 


Imports 

1910 

1911 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Rice .        .        .        . 

1      8,644,438 

17,721,085 

Cotton  yarn     . 

45,346,964 

40,213,289 

Wheat      . 

3,338,243 

3,728,829 

Cotton  shirtings     . 

6,541,873 

7,382,182 

Wheat  flour     . 

1,739,238 

1,702,961 

Raw  silk 

130,832,940 

128,675,094 

Soja  beans 

8,977,772 

10,305,636 

Silk  waste 

8,417,344 

7,785,646 

Sugar 

13,139,578 

9,156,747 

Silk  manufactures  . 

29,275,908 

30,680,427 

Tobacco   . 

113,885 

44,856 

Coal 

16,300,568 

17,989,613 

Raw  cotton      . 

157.823,603 

145,455,124 

Matches  . 

10,389,666 

10,072,886 

Cotton  prints  . 

1      1,720,390 

1,271,837 

Copper    . 

20,805,718 

20,002,580 

Cotton  satins 

1,532,266 

1,903,684 

Camphor 

2,964,369 

3,143,084 

Cotton  velvets 

862,939 

795,993 

Tea  . 

14,542,334 

14,379,260 

Cotton  shirtings 

;      6,380,701 

6,780,792 

Rice 

5,900,477 

3,940,541 

Wool 

13,520,312 

11,262,992 

Matting   . 

3,937,276 

3,746.434 

Woollen  yarn  . 

5,951,137 

4,782,548 

Earthenware   . 

5,513,923 

5,377,705 

Woollen  cloth . 

10,057,203 

10,656,167 

Straw-plait      . 

0,261,980 

4,717,224 

Oil  cake   . 

19,887,928 

29,362,04s 

Umbrellas 

1,849,738 

1,657,433 

Petroleum 

14,303,290 

13,065,380 

Cigarettes 

847,059 

702,738 

Iron  bar  . 

5,202,341 

5,377,768 

Sake         .        .        . 

2,763,296 

2,134,658 

Engines  and  boilers 

1,090,191 

2,224,936 

Fish  and  whale  oil  . 

2,634,387 

.    1,835,336 

The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  (gold  and  silver)  in  1911  amounted  to 
6,168,268  yen,  and  exports  to  24,398,286  yen  ;  in  1912,  imports,  11,544,351 
yen  ;  exports,  28,325,153  yen. 
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The  staple  articles  of  import  from  Japan  into  Great  Britain  (Boaid  of 
Trade  returns)  in  the  year  1911  were  silk  manufactures,  908,841Z.  ;  straw 
plaiting,  323,116Z.  ;  rice,  44,943Z.  ;  drugs,  41,911Z.  ;  curios,  62,602Z.  The 
staple  articles  of  British  export  to  Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods,  of  the 
value  of  1,384,181Z.  ;  cotton  yarn,  55,930^.;  woollen  goo3s,  947,297Z.  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  2,279, 432Z.  ;  machinery,  1,880,699Z.  ; 
chemicals,  412,573Z. ;  arms  and  ammunition,  904,065Z. 

Total  trade  between  Japan  and  U.K.  for  5  years  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling  : — 


1 

—                               i       1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  from  Japan  to  U.K.           .         2,992 
Exports  to  Jafjan  from  U.  K.            .         9,904 

3,700 
8,353 

4,327 
10,121 

3,382 
11,869 

3,940 
12,192 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


Entered  (1911) 

Cleared  (1910) 

No. 

Tonnage 

No.             Tonnage 

Japanese  steamships    .... 

,,        sailing  ships  and  junks 
Foreign  steamsTiips      .... 

,,      sailing  ships   .... 

5,172 

427 

3,404 

6 

9,358,669 

54,682 

10,654,728 

5,490 

5,991      1      9,375,809 

1,781      ■            88.066 

3,452      :     10,722,088 

29                  11,955 

Total         .... 

9,009 

20,053,569 

11,253           20,197,918 

Of  the  total  foreign  ships  entered  in  1911,  1,934  vessels  of  6,152,446  tons 
were  British  ;  384  oi  1,337,871  tons  German  ;  389  of  666,096  tons  Russian  ; 
181  of  273,037  tons  Norwegian;  179  of  1,309,917  tons  American;  112  of 
338,328  tons  French. 

In  1911  the  merchant  navy  (without  Formosa)  consisted  of  1,854  steamers 
above  20  tons,  of  1,375,083  tons  net;  5,586  sailing  vessels  above  20  tons, 
of  447,307  tons  net;  and  20,635  native  craft.  The  Japanese  Government 
subsidises  shipping  companies  for  foreign  trade,  and  now  Japanese  vessels 
run  on  four  great  routes  to  Europe,  America,  Australia  and  Bombay.  There 
are  also  lines  plying  between  Japanese  ports  and  Korea,  Northern  China, 
and  nine  ports  on  the  Yangtse-Kiang. 

Internal  Communications. 

Railwayk. 

The  following  table  gives  the  railway  statistics  (including,  except  for 
revenue  and  expenditure,  Formosa)  for  1910-11: — 


Len<?th  in  miles 
Gross  income,  yen 
Expenditure,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons 
Passengei\s,  number 


State  Railways, 
1910-1911 


5,781 

96,881,842 

49,013,022 

30,195,125 

148,646,638 


Railways  owned  by 

Private  Companies, 

1910-1911 


511 

4,473,317 

2,143,316 

2,323,043 

25,909,254 


Total 


6,292 

101,355,159 

51,156,338 

32,518,16.S 

174,555,892 


There  are  (1911)  24,235  miles  of  road  in  Japan. 
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The  following  are  postal  and  telegraphic  statistics  for  four  fiscal  years  :- 


— 

1907-1908 

1908-1909      ' 

1909-1910 

1910-1911 

Letters        .... 

.       316,167,374 

332,507,840 

330,693,743 

339,238,629 

Postcards    .... 

.       785,226,757 

836,286,153  ; 

860,630,031 

899,872,957 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 

.   ,    170,693,011 

170,892,885 

181,469,680 

183,385,165 

Books         .... 

.    '      34,111,501 

45,751,163  • 

50,925,139 

57.403,404 

Sain  Dies,  &c. 

.   i        5,403,954 

6,243,778  , 

7,021,660 

7,132,524 

PoKLfree     .... 

66,032,871 

70,079,721 

52,712,186 

53,490,558 

Parcels        .... 

.   1      17,892,810 

19,607,160 

20,582,419 
1,510,034,858 

22,577,477 

Total 

.    1,395,528,278 
6,708 

1,481,428,700 

1,563,100,714 

Post  and  Telegraph  offices 

6,876  ' 

6,944 

7.076 

Telegrams  delivered  . 

27,374,405 

27,770,929 

28,173,062 

29,887,533 

Telegraphic  line  (luiles)    . 

.   •             18,487 

18,744 

19.098 

24,172 

,,          wire  (miles)    . 

.   i             92,890 

94,620 

90,110 

107,122 

Submarine  cable  (miles)    . 

.   1                3,909 

3,829 

3,919 

5,116 

,,          wire  (miles)    . 

.  1               4,720 

4,567  ; 

4,000 

5,807 

Post  and  telegraph  officers 

.  1             30,169 

.38, 808  i; 

39,875 

07,521 

1  Exclusive  of  Formosa. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Coinage  issued  in  the  fiscal  years  stated  (ending  31st  March) :- 


— 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

Yen 

32,880,000 
14,802,109 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Gold  coins  . 

Silver    ,,     . 
Nickel  ,,      . 
Bronze,,     . 

Yen 

17,287,337 
10,000,000 

Yen 

20,387,940 
15,000,000 

Yen 

43,450,000 
13,939,712 

Yen 

29,760,000 
8,928,851 

Total 

33,287,337 

35,387,940 

47,682.109 

57,389,712 

38,688,851 

The  total  amount  of  coins  in  circulation  in  1911  was  174,637,603  yen. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Nippon  Ginko  notes,  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  exchangeable  for  gold  on  presentation,  amounted  in  1911  to 
433,399,116  yen. 

Condition  of  banks  on  December  31,  1912  : — 


Banks 

Head     Branch  !       Paid-up 
offices     offices           capital 

Deposits 

Advances, 
Loans,  &c. 

Nippon  Ginko  . 
Nippon  Hy])Othec  Banls 
Nippon  Industrial  Bank 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
Hokkaido  Colonisation 

Bank     . 
Taiwan  Bank    . 
Agricultural-Industrial 

Banks  . 
Ordinary  Banks 
Savings  Banks 

Yen 

1               0          37,500,000 
1            —             12,500,000 
1               1           17,500,000 
1              21            30,000,000 

1               5            3,900,000 
1     !         M      1        0,250,000 

46               1     i      32,370,000 

1,616        1,645         327,881,904 

476           777          49,859,068 

Yen 

133,65s,  573 

4,780,800 
140,435,183 

7,805,391 
23,869,329 

23,050,520 

1,239,428,848 

295,778,660 

1,868,807,304 

Yen 

56,262,765 

132,776,885 

23,630.528 

64,413,214 

15,927,259 
13.466,811 

77,096,824 
562,916,644 
188,992,360 

Total 

2,144        2,476        517,760,972 

1,135,482,796 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  present  monetary  law  came  into  force  from  October,  1897,  by  which 
gokl  standard  was  adopted.  The  unit  of  value  is  075  gramme  of  pure  gold, 
and  is  called  the  yen  =  '2s.  O^d.,  which,  however,  is  not  coined.  The  pieces 
coined  are  as  follows: — Gold  coins  (20,  10,  and  5  yen  pieces),  silver  coins 
(50,  20,  and  10  sen  pieces),  nickel  coin  (5  sen  piece),  and  bronze  coins  (1  sen 
and  5  rin  pieces).  The  sen  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  yen,  and  the  rin  is  the 
tenth  part  of  a  sen.  The  gold  coins  are  '900  fine,  and  the  silver  coins  "800 
fine.  The  gold  coins  formerly  issued  (20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1  yen  pieces)  are  used 
at  double  their  face  value.  The  one-yen  silver  coin  formerly  issued  is  with- 
drawn. The  old  silver  5-sen  piece  and  copper  2,  1,  J  sen  pieces,  &c.,  aie 
used  as  formerly. 


The  Kin      =160  momm6 
,,     Kwan  =  1,000     ,, 
,,     Siin 

,,     ShaJcu  (10  sun) 
, ,     Ken      =  6  shaku 

Oh6  =  %Oken 
,,  Hi  =  36  cho 
. ,     Ri  stj. 

,,     GJid,  land  measure 
,,     Koku,  liquid 

.,  dry 
,,  To,  liquid 
,,      -•>    dry 


=  1  •323  lb.  avoirdupois 

=  8-267  lbs.         ,, 

=  1-193  inch. 

=  11-930  inches. 

=  5  -965  feet. 

=  yV  mile,  5  -4229  chains. 

=  2-44  miles. 

=  5-9552  sq.  miles. 

=  2-45  acres. 

=  39-7033  gallons. 

=  4-9629  bushels. 

=  3-9703  gallons. 

=  1-9851  peck. 


Besides,  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  based  on  the  metric  system 
is  acknowledged  as  legal  in  the  following  ratios, 
metre   =   3-3  shaku. 
gram     =  0-26667  momme  {^^  momm6) . 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador.  — Katsunosuki  Inouy e. 

Councillor. — Chozo  Koike. 

Second  Secretaries. — Isaburo  Yoshida  and  Keiichi  Yamazaki. 

Third  Secretary. — Koki  Hirota. 

Attache.  —  Setsuza  Sawada. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  Saburo  Inagaki. 

Naxal  Attache. — Captain  Abo,  I.J.N. 

Ohancellors. — Saizo  Masheko  and  Kuramaku  Kishi. 

Oonsul-General  in  London. — Takahashi  Nakamura. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Middlesbrough. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Japan, 

Ambassador    and    Consul- General. — Sir    William  Conyngham    Greene, 
K.C.B.,  appointed  October,  1912. 

CoimciUor.—'H.  M.  Rumbold,  M.V.O. 

Secretaries, — D.    Crackanthorpe,    N.    Henderson    and     Edmund   St.    J. 
Mouson. 
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Naval  Attache.— Q>d.\>t2i\n  Sir  D.  Brownrigg,  Bart,,  R.N. 
Military  Attache. — Lieut. -Col.  John  A.  C.  Somervillc. 
Japanese  Secretary. — E.  M.  Hobart-Hampden. 
Covi7rtercia/  Attache.— 'E.  T.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Dairen  (Dalny),  Hakodate,  Kobe, 
Nagasaki,  Shimonoseki,  and  Yokohama,  and  at  Tainan  and  Tamsui  in 
the  Island  of  Formosa. 


KOREA. 

(Oh'ao-hsien,  or  Chosen,  or  Dai  Han.) 

Government. — The  ex-Emperor,  whose  surname  is  Yi  and  name 
Chuk,  was  born  March  25,  1874,  and  succeeded  his  fatlier,  Yi  Hiung,  on  his 
abdication,  July  20,  1907.  He  is  reckoned  as  the  thirty-first  in  succession 
since  the  founding  of  the  dynasty  in  1392  ;  but  four  of  the  so-called  Kings 
were  Crown  Princes  who  never  ascended  the  throne. 

By  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  May,  1895,  China  renounced  her  claim 
on  Korea,  and  under  Japanese  influence  many  reforms  were  introduced.  On 
Februat}^  23,  1904,  an  agreement  was  signed  at  Seoul  on  behalf  of  Japan 
and  Korea,  the  Japanese  Government  undertaking  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  Korean  Imperial  House  and  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  country,  while  the  Korean  Government,  placiug 
full  confidence  in  the  Japanese  Government,  agreed  to  adopt  Japanese 
advice  with  respect  to  administrative  improvements. 

Under  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  of  peace  of  September  5,  1905,  Russia 
acknowledged  Japan's  paramount  interests  in  Korea,  and  engaged  not  to 
obstruct  nor  interfere  with  the  measures  of  guidance,  protection,  and  control 
which  Japan  may  take  in  Korea.  The  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  of  August 
12,  1905,  contains  similar  recognition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  On 
November  17,  1905,  there  was  signed  between  Korea  and  Japan  an 
agreement  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  Government  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Korea.  By  this  agreement  it  Avas 
provided,  inter  alia,  that  a  Japanese  Resident-General  should  be  stationed  in 
Seoul,  and  the  first  Resident-General  (Marquis  Ito)  took  up  his  appointment 
on  March  2,  1906.  On  July  31,  1907,  a  further  agreement  was  concluded 
with  Japan,  by  the  terms  of  which  all  administrative  measures  and  all  high 
official  appointments  were  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Resident 
General,  and  Japanese  subjects  were  made  eligible  for  official  positions  in 
Korea.  A  new  Convention  was  concluded  on  July  12,  1909,  whereby  the 
Government  of  Korea  delegated  to  the  Government  of  Japan  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  prisons  in  Korea.  By  a  further  treaty  concluded 
between  Japan  and  Korea  on  August  23,  1910,  the  Korean  territory  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  Emperor  was  deprived  of 
all  political  power,  and  was  accorded  the  title  of  Prince  Yi,  and  his 
father  (the  former  ex-Emperor)  that  of  Prince  Yi,  Senior.  The  title  of  the 
country  was  changed  to  "Chosen,"  and  the  office  of  Ja^^anese  Governor- 
General  established.  Henceforth  Korea  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Members  of  the  Korean  Imperial  House  and  the  late 
Korean  Cabinet  have  had  Japanese  patents  of  nobility  conferred  upon  them. 

First  Governor- General. — His  Excellency  General  Count  Terauclii. 
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The  Japanese  Residents  at  the  treaty-ports  have  been  replaced  by  Prefects, 
through  whom  official  matters  concerning  foreign  subjects  are  transacted. 

Area  and  Population. — Estimated  area,  about  86,000  square  miles  ; 
population  in  1912  was  13,461,299  (7,129,777  males  and  6,331,522  females). 
The  capital,  Seoul,  has  278,958  inhabitants  ;  Ping- Yang,  about  146,000.  The 
foreign  population  (excluding  Japanese  troops)  is  about  110,000,  consisting 
(1912)  of  about  210,689  Japanese,  11,837  Chinese,  568  Americans,  183 
British,  100  French,  and  49  Germans.  In  1903  over  1,000  Koreans  left  for 
Hawaii,  and  in  1905  some  500  Korean  emigrants  sailed  for  Mexico.  The 
language  of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese, 
with  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese  words,  and  an  alphabetical  system  of 
writing  is  used.  Official  correspondence,  except  with  Korean  provincial 
officials,  is  conducted  in  Japanese.  The  written  language  of  the  people  is  a 
mixture  of  Chinese  characters  and  native  script. 

Religion  and  Instruction. — The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed 
with  as  much  punctiliousness  as  in  China,  but,  otherwise,  religion  holds  a 
low  place  in  the  land.  In  the  country  there  arc  numerous  Buddhist 
monasteries,  which,  however,  are  looked  upon  with  scant  respect.  The 
knowledge  of  Chinese  classics  and  of  Confucian  doctrine,  formerly  essential 
to  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  is  giving  way  under  Japanese  influence 
to  a  more  practical  system  of  instruction.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
Christian  converts.  In  1890  an  English  Church  mission  was  established, 
with  a  bishop  and  20  other  members.  A  hospital  in  Chemulpo  is 
attached  to  the  mission  with  an  English  doctor  and  trained  nurses.  The 
American  missionaries  have  two  hospitals  in  Seoul,  where  the  Japanese  have 
also  established  a  large  Government  hospital.  The  total  number  of  hospitals 
in  the  country  is  about  150,  while  the  Red  Cross  Society  has  a  numerous 
membership  among  both  Japanese  and  Koreans.  There  are  over  200  Protestant 
missionaries  (British  and  American),  and  60  Roman  Catholic,  also  a  Russian 
(Greek  church)  mission  in  Seoul.  The  mission  schools  have,  however,  been 
made  subject  to  strict  superintendence  and  control. 

In  Seoul  there  is  a  Government  school  tor  English  with  1  English  teacher 
and  100  pui>ils.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  Christiiin  Mission  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country.  All  these  schools  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Education  Department.  Technical  and  industrial 
schools  are  rapidly  springing  up.  A  model  farm  and  agricultural  school 
has  been  established  within  lifty  miles  ol  the  capital. 

In  Seoul  there  are  two  daily  Korean  newspapers,  and  several  Japanese, 
besides  others  published  at  Chemulpo.  There  is  a  Government-owned 
daily  newspaper  in  English,  published  at  Seoul.  The  press  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  a  strict  censorship  is  exercised. 

Finance. — The  finances  of  Korea  form  a  special  account  in  the  Budget 
of  Japan.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1912-13  was  :  ordinary,  26,732,332  yen 
(2,728,926Z.),  and  extraordinary,  26,159,877  yen  (2,624,550/.);  making  a 
total  of  52,892,209  yen  (5,353,476^.).  The  estimated  expenditure  was: 
ordinary,  30,232,490  yen  (3,040,296/),  and  extraordinary,  22,659,719  yen 
(2,313,180/.) ;  a  total  of  52,892,209  yen  (5,353,476/  ).  The  main  sources  of 
revenue  arc  taxes  and  Public  Undertakings  The  extraordinary  revenue 
consists  of  (1)  a  sum  of  12,596,540  yen  to  be  raised  by  a  loan  from  the  Bank 
of  Chosen,  and  (2)  12,350,000  yen,  which  is  reall}^  a  contribution  by  the 
Home  Government  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

3  TJ  2 
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Production. — Korea  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country  ;  the  cultivated 
area  is  about  5,600,000  acres,  but  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  of  a 
backward  and  primitive  type,  and  the  means  of  communication  fe^v  and 
difficult,  though  improvement  is  fast  being  made  in  this  respect. 
The  chief  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  besides 
tobacco  and  cotton.  The  area  under  cotton  in  1911  was  125,000  acres,  and 
the  output  for  that  year  estimated  at  33,940,000  lbs.  Rice,  beans,  cow-hides, 
and  ginseng  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Whale  iishing  is  carried  on  on 
the  coast.  ^Live  st()ck  is  raised  as  a  by-product  of  agriculture.  The  cattle 
are  well  known  for  their  size  and  quality. 

Gold  mining  is  carried  on  and  promises  to  be  successful.  There  are 
four  foreign-owned  gold  mines  in  active  operation,  and  others  in  process  of 
development.  Copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  abundant  in  Korea,  but  the 
development  of  these  resources  is  impeded  by  defective  means  of  communi- 
cation. An  anthracite  CDal  mine  in  the  north  of  Korea  is  in  operation,  and 
considerable  extension  of  the  workings  are  in  coDtemplation.  Graphite  and 
mica  also  are  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Commerce. — As  the  result  of  annexation,  the  Treaties  of  Korea  with 
foreign  countries  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the  German  nor  the  American  governments  have  as  yet  unreservedly  admitted 
the  cessation  of  consular  jurisdiction  over  their  subjects  in  Korea.  The  tariff 
imposed  by  these  treaties  is  maintained  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the 
date  of  annexation. 

The  open  ports  arc  Chemulpo,  Fusan,  Wonsan,  Chinnampo,  Mokpo, 
Kunsan,  Songchin,  Ping- Yang  (inland  city),  Wiju,  Yong-Am-Po,  (1908) 
Chung-jin  and  Shin-wi-ju.  By  a  Residency-General  Ordinance  published 
August  29,  1910,  Masampo  was  declared  a  closed  port  from  January  1,  1911, 
while  Shin- Wiju  (on  Yalu  River)  was  opened  to  trade. 

Trade  (merchandise  only)  at  the  open  ports  : — 


1908  1909  1910 


Imports  . 
Exports      (ex- 
cluding gold) 


Yen  Yen  Yen 


1911  1911 


Yen  Yen 


41,025,523  36,648,770  39,782,756  '54,087,682  66,846,980 

i 
14,113,310   16,248,888  19,913,843  ,18,856,955  20,901,670 


The  imports  in  1911  included  cotton  goods,  1,816,984  yen;  cotton 
yarn,  2,123,827  yen  ;  raachiDcry,  1,245,833  yen;  silk  goods,  983,483  yen; 
tobacco  and  cigarettes,  894,942  yen;  timber,  1,346,971  yen;  kerosene  oil, 
1,436,153  yen  ;  grass  cloth,  1,402,740  yen  ;  sugar,  1,207,903  yen  ;  paper, 
995,292  yen;  coal,  1,348,909  yen.  The  principal  exports  were  rice, 
5,283,772  yen;  beans,  4,630,078  yen;  cowhides,  1,068,851  yen;  cattle, 
703,581  yen.  Gold  was  exported  to  the  value  of  11,044,296  yen.  Of  the 
imports  in  1911  the  value  of  34,058,434  yen  was  from  Japan  ;  of  the  exports 
the  value  of  13,340,551  yen  was  to  Japan.  From  China  the  imports 
amounted  to  5,442,443  yen;  to  China  the  exports  amounted  to  3,009,012 
yen.  From  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  respectively  the  imports 
amounted  to  7,923,505  yen  and  4,260,903  yen. 

Shipping  and  Communication.—The  foreign-going  shipping  entered 
at  the  open  ports  numbered  in  1911,  6,012,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,531,493. 
Of  the  vessels,  5,997  with  a  tonnage  of  3,435,977  were  Japanese;  28  of 
85,608  tons  British,  and  3  of  1,704  tons  German. 
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Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  porters,  pack-horses  and  oxen,  and  by 
river.  Improvements  in  road  making  are  being  effected.  There  are  abont 
1  400  miles  of  road.  There  is  a  railway  from  Seoul  to  Fusan  (2/5  miles). 
The  Seoul -Chemulpo  railway  (24  miles)  is  a  branch  of  the  hne.^  /^°*^f 
branch  running  from  near  Fusan  to  ^tasampo  is  open,  and  a  third  branch 
win  run  from  Taiden  to  Mokpo.  The  Seoul-Wiju  Imo  is  310  miles  in  length. 
The  construction  of  a  railway  from  Seoul  to  Geusan  (or  Wousan,  a  port  on 
the  East  Coast)  has  been  commenced  and  about  50  miles  is  alieady  open  to 
traffic  It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  finished  by  1914.  The  Yalu 
Bridge  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  The  Koix^an  system  is  now 
connected  with  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  lines,  a  through  express  tram  ot 
the  latest  type  running  thrice  weekly  from  Fusan  to  Chang-chou,  via  Seoul, 
Ping-Yang,  Autung,  and  Mukden.  From  Chang-chou  a  Russian  tram 
connects  at  Harbin  with  the  Trans-Siberian  express  All  these  milways 
belong  to   the  Japanese    Goverument.      Total   length   of    Ime,    /67    miles 

^^^A~st?e\^telectric  railway  in  Seoul  has  been  extended  i^^^-ee  directions 
to  points  three  miles  outside  the  city.     Number  of  post  offices  (1912)  465 
There  are  1,414  miles  of  telegraph  line  open,  and  the  lines  connect  with 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  systems.     The  telephone  has  been  introduced 
at  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  and  several  other  towns,  ^   .     ,  ^^.         i    •      i  qas 

Monev— Regulations  for  banking  were  framed  m  1906,  and  m  190« 
there  were^  in  Korea  3  ordinary  banks  organised  by  Koreans  and  4  organised 
1)y  Japanese.  At  the  same  time  there  were  9  agricultural  and  industrial  banks 
fostered  bv  Government  subsidies.  ,,i.,    j.      »  ^    lono    o,..l 

A  central  bank,  the  Bank  of  Korea,  was  established  m  August  1909  and 
in  November  it  took  the  place  of  the  First  Bank  of  Japan  (Dai-ichi-Gmko)  as 
the  Government  Treasury.  Notes  of  tliis  bank  are  gradually  replacing  those 
of  the  First  Bank  of  Japan,  now  current  in  the  country. 

The  coinage  consists  of  gold  pieces  of  10-  and  20-yen,  silver  of  10-, 
20-,  and  50-seS,  nickel  of  5-sen,  and  bronze  of  1-sen  and  5-i-in.  The^e  are 
also  in  circulation  notes  of  the  Dai-ichi-Gmko  (First  Bank)  of  1,  5,  and 
10  ven  The  old  nickel  coin  has  been  practically  wholly  withdrawn  trom 
circulation,  and  the  cash  currency  is  now  used  only  for  petty  transactions. 
Under  certain  regulations,  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques  may  pass  into  the 
currency  In  the  more  important  commercial  towns  there  are  authorised  note 
associations '  of  merchants  for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  bills. 

British  Consid- General  at  Seoul— A.  M.  Chalmers. 

Vice-Consul  at  Seo^U.—C.  J.  Davidson. 
British  Consul  at  Chemulpo.— J.  Twizell  Wawn. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Korea. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Korea.    Arnual  and  Miscellaneous  Series. 
London. 

^IZZen  (Dr.  H.  N.),  Things  Korean.    1907.  t  ^«^«,,    isoq 

London,  1894.  „      ,        -o      „   ^Qc\a 

Gourant  (M.),  Bibliographie  Coreenne.    3  vols,    i'ans,  i«yt). 

information  concerning  the  old  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  ot  Coi  eaj. 
Gale  (Rev.  J.  S  ,  D.D.),  Korean  Sketches. 

(?en,«ft«  (S.),  Korea  :  Reiseschilderang.     Berlin,  190.>.    „^^  „    ,   „  .  t  „„..„   -.oi^ 
(inj?is(W.  E.),  Corea:  the  Hermit  Nation.    10th  ed.     New  York  and  London,  i.»i-. 
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Hamel  (Hendrik),  Relation  du  Naufrage  d'un  Vaisseau  Holandois,  <fec.,  traduite  dii 
Flamand  par  M.  Minutoli.  Paris,  1670.  [This  contains  the  earliest  European  account 
of  Korea.  An  English  translation  from  the  French  is  given  in  Vol.  IV.  of  A.  and  J. 
Churchill'sGollection,  London,  1744.  and  in  Vol.  VII.  of  Pinkerton's  Collection.  London, 
1811. 

Hamilton  (Angus),  Korea.     London,  1904. 

Hatch  (E.  F.  G.),  Far  Eastern  Impressions.     London,  1904. 

Hulbert  (H.  B.),  History  of  Corea.     Seoul,  190a.— The  Passing  of  Korea.     London,  1000. 

Landor  (FI.  S.),  Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.     London,  1895. 

Longford  (J.  H.),  The  Story  of  Korea.     London,  1911, 

Lowell(P.).  Choson  :  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm.     London. 

McRenzie  (F.  A.),  The  Unveiled  East.     London,  1906. 

Millard  (E.  W.),  The  New  Far  East.     London,  190r3. 

Oppert  (E.),  A  Forbidden  Land.     London,  1880. 

Bockhill  (W.  W.),  China's  Intercourse  with  Korea.     London,  1905. 

Bonaldshay  (Earl  of),  A  Wandering  Student  in  the  Far  East.     London,  1008. 

Tayler  (C.  J.  D.),  Koreans  at  Home.     London,  1904. 

Vautier  (C.)  et  Frandln  (H.),  En  Coree.     Paris,  1904. 

Whigham  (ii.  J.),  Manchuria  and  Korea.     London,  1904. 

Weale  (Putnam):  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East.— The  Coming  Struggle  in  the  Far  Ea.'^t. 

FORMOSA  (TAIWAN) 

The  Island  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  China  by  the 
treaty  which  was  ratified  on  May  8,  1895,  and  Japan  took  formal  possession 
on  June  2  of  the  same  year.  Japanese  civil  government  in  the  island  began 
on  March  31,  1896. 

The  Island  has  an  area  of  13,458  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1912) 
of  3,443,679  (1,806,048  inales  and  1,637,631  females).  The  chief  towns  are 
Tainan  City  (53,794  inhabitants),  Tamsui,  and  Kelung.  At  Kelung  the  old 
fortifications  have  been  restored  and  improved. 

Many  improvements  have  been  eftected  by  the  Japanese  administration. 
An  educational  system  has  been  established  for  Japanese  and  natives,  for 
whom  there  are  169  elementary  schools  with  892  teachers  and  39,012  pupils. 
There  are  also  normal  schools,  a  medical  school,  and  a  school  for  teaching 
the  Japanese  language  to  natives,  and  native  languages  to  Japanese. 

The  receipts  of  the  Japanese  administration  are  from  inland  taxes, 
customs,  public  undertakings,  and  also  subsidies  from  Japan  ranging  from  5 
to  9  million  yen  annually.  The  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  internal  adminis- 
tration and  the  working  of  public  undertakings. 


—                       ; 

1908-09 

1909-10       i       1910-11      i 

1                1 

1911-12      1 

i 

1912-13 

Ee  venue 
Expenditure 

Yen 
37,005,764 
30,666,455 

Yen                 Yen         , 
40,409,107  39,889,2121 
30,189,383  39,529,338 

i                     i 

Yen 
43,651,651 
43,651,651: 

Yen 
45,325,508 
45,325,508 

The  agricultural  products  of  Formosa  are  rice,  tea,  sugar,  sweet  potatoes, 
ramie,  jute,  turmeric  ;  while  camphor  is  worked  in  the  forests  under  a 
government  monopoly.  There  are  active  fisheries.  The  industries  comprise 
flour-milling,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  spirits,  iron-work,  glass,  bricks,  soap,  and 
many  other  manufactures. 

The  mining  industry  was  distributed  as  follows  (1911) :  mines  for  gold, 
9  ;  for  gold-copper,  1  ;  for  gold  dust,  27  ;  for  copper,  2  ;  for  mercury,  1  ; 
for  coal,  270  ;  for  petroleum,  39  ;  for  sulphur,  16,  The  mining  industry 
employed  (1911)  5,047  workers. 

The   commerce   of  Formosa  is   largely   with  Japan,    the   chief   foreign 
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eoimtries  with  which  there  is  traffic  ])eing  China  and  the  United  States,  In 
1911  the  imports  amounted  to  5,440,412?.  (3,444, 168?.  from  Japan); 
exports,  6,603,147Z.  (5,258, 139Z.  to  Japan).  The  chief  exports  in  1911  were 
tea,  818,558?.  ;  camphor,  353,536?. 

Roads  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  throughout  the  Island.  There 
are  now  290  miles  of  railway  open  and  over  125  miles  of  light  railwa3\  In 
1911  there  were  135  post  offices,  through  which  passed  28,493,762  packets 
and  367,055  parcels.  The  telegraph  service  has  117  offices  ;  length  of  line 
1,000  miles  ;  of  wire,  3,000  miles  ;  messages  (1912),  1,273,311.  Telephone 
line,  790  miles;  wire,  4,030  miles;  calls  (1912),  3,704,104. 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  post  office  savings'  bank  had  100,819  depositors 
with  191,886?.  to  their  credit. 

The  coinage  current  in  the  Island  is  that  of  Japan. 

Hokoto  or  the  Pescadores  consist  of  about  12  islands,  with  a  total  area  of 
about  50  square  miles. 

Japanese  Sakhalin  (or  Karafuto)  consists  of  that  portion  of  Sakhalin 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  50"  north  latitude.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  12,500  sq.  miles,  and,  in  1912,  a  population  of  43,273  (23,783 
males  and  19,490  females).  The  most  important  industry  of  the  island  is 
the  herring  fishery,  but  large  areas  are  fit  for  agriculture  and  pasturage,  and 
Japanese  settlers  have  been  provided  with  seed  and  domestic  animals.  There 
is  a  vast  forest  area  of  larch  and  fir  trees.  The  minerals  found  are  coal  and 
alluvial  gold. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912-13  are  estimated  to  balance  at 
2,200,345  yen,  two-thirds  of  that  amount  being  advanced  by  the  Japanese 
government. 

The  leased  Territory  of  Kwantung,  the  southern  part  of  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  has  an  area  of  about  1,256  sq.  miles,  and  a  population 
(December  31,  1911)  of  488,089,  of  whom  446,714  are  Chinese  and  41,259 
Japanese  (exclusive  of  army  and  navy).  The  Territory  is  under  a  Japanese 
governor-general,  the  seat  of  administration  being  at  Dairen  (or  Tairen, 
formerly  called  Dalny),  where  there  is  an  elementary  school  with  800  pupils  ; 
also  an  American  Presljyterian  Mission  with  a  church  and  an  hospital. 

The  estimates  for  1912-13  balanced  at  5,246,887  yen. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  Territory  are  maize,  millet,  beans, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  various  vegetables.  Thereis  an 
active  fishing  industry.  The  chief  manufactured  product  is  salt,  which  is 
abundant  in  the  Territory.  Since  July  1,  1907,  the  Territory  forms  a  Customs 
district  under  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs,  Dairen  being  the  Customs  port, 
with  out-stations  at  Kinchow,  Pulantien,  Pitzewo,  and  Port  Arthur.  ^  The 
port  is  free,  goods  being  subject  to  duty  only  on  crossing  the  frontier  of 
the  leased  territory.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Japan.  Imports  (1911), 
42,274,723  yen  ;  exports,  47,416,047  yen.  Dairen  has  a  fine  harbour,  ice- 
free  all  the  year,  and  protected  by  a  breakwater  1,000  yards  long.  The 
harbour  is  provided  with  sheds  and  warehouses,  under  the  control  of  the 
Manchuria  Railway  Company.  The  railway  connects  Port  Arthur  and 
Dairen  with  Mukden,  Kharbin,  and  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  System. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and   the  notes  of  the  Yokohama  specie   bank   are 
current. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning'  Japan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  Tokio,  1889. 
Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan.  Tokio. 
Foreign  Office  Reports.      Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London. 
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Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments,    Annual.    Tokio. 

Resume  statistique  de  I'empire  du  Japon.     Annual.    Tokio. 

Retums  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Japan.    Annual.    Tokio. 

The  Post  Bellum  Administration  in  Japan,  1890-1900.  Report  lay  Count  Matsnkata 
Mayayoshi.     Tokio,  1900. 

Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Japan.  Tokio,  1902.— Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Japan. 
Tokio,  1904. 

Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century.  Compiled  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Commerce.     London,  1904. 

Jane  (F.  T.),  All  the  World's^Fighting  Ships,  Japanese  Fleet  Statistics  in.  Annual. 
London. 

Perkins  (N.),  Report  on  Formosa.    [Contains  list  of  works  on  Formosa].     London,  ]89(". 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

The  Japan  Year  Book  (Takenab  and  Kawakami).     Tokyo.     Annual. 
Adams{F.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time     2  vols. 
8,     London,  1875. 

Alcock  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Narrative  of  a  three  years 
Residence  in  Japan.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1863. 

D'Anethan  (Baroness),  Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan.     London,  1012. 
D'Aautremer  (J.),  The  Japanese  Empire  and  its  Economic  Conditions.     London,  1910. 
Asakaum  (K.),  The  Early  Institutional  Life  of  Japan.    Tokio,  1903. 
A8ton(\Y.  G.),  Nihongi:  Chronicles  of  Japan  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  697  a. p.  2  vols, 
London,  1897. 

Bacon  (Alice  M.),  Japanese  Girls  and  Women.     2d.  ed,     London,  1905. 
Batchelor  (John),   The   Ainu   and    their    Folk-lore.      London,   1902.— Sea-Girt    Yezo, 
London,  1902. 

Beaulieu  (P.  Leroy),  Renovation  de  I'Asie  (Siberie,  Chine,  Japon).  Paris,  1000.  [Eng. 
Trans,  the  Awakening  of  the  East,    London,  1900.] 

Bird  (Miss  J.  L.),  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.     2  vols.     London.  1880. 
Brinkley   (F.)  (Editor),   Japan    Described    and    Illustrated    by    Native    Authorities. 
London,  1898  —Japan  and  China  :  their  History,  Arts,  &c.     12  vols.     London,  190:^04. . 
Browne  (G.  W.),  Japan,  the  Place  and  the  People.     London,  1905. 
Chamberlain  (B.  H.),  Things  Japanese,  5th  ed.     London,  1905. 
Clark  (J,  D.),  Formosa.     Shangliai,  1896. 
Clement  (E.  W.),  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan.    London,  1904. 

Cordier  (H.),  Bibliographic  des  Ouvrages  relatifs  k  I'lle  Formosa.  [Up  to  end  of  1892]. 
Paris,  1893. 

Daidremer  (J.),  The  Japanese  Empire  and  its  Economic  Conditions.     London,  1011. 
Davidson  (J.  W.),  The  Island  of  Formosa.     London,  1908. 
Doflein  (¥.),  Cstasienfahrt.     Leipzig,  1906. 

Dumolard  (H.),  Le  .lapon  Politique,  Economique,  et  Social.     Paris,  1903. 
Dyer  (H.),  Dai  Nippon.     London,  1904. 

Eastlake{F.  W.),  and  Yoshi-Aki  (Yamada),  Heroic  Japan.  History  of  the  China- Japanese 
War.     London,  1897. 

Preiser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan.    2  vols,     London,  1900. 
Gollih  (F.),  Essai  sur  les  Institutions  politiques  du  Japon.     Bruxelles,  1903. 
Griffi,8(W.  E.),  The  Religions  of  Japan.    London,  1895.— The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolu- 
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Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East,  1903.— Out  of  the  East  (new  Japan),  1903.— Stray  Leaves 
from  Strange  Literature.  London,  1903.— Japan,  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation.  London, 
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London.  1907. 

Hitomi  (I.),  Dai'  Nippon  :  Le  Japon.    Paris,  1900. 
Knox  (G.  W.),  Imperial  Japan.    London,  1905. 

Xoch  (W,),  Japan:  Geschichte  nach  japanischen  Quellen  und  ethnographiache  skizzen, 
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Lauton  (L),  Empires  of  the  Far  East.     2  vols,     London,  1912, 
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Longford(J.  H.),  Japan  and  the  Japanese.     London,  1912. 
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LIBERIA. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  Liberian  Republic  had  its  origin 
in  the  efforts  of  several  colonisation  societies  of  Europe  and  America  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  freed  American  slaves.  In  1822  a  settlement  was 
formed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  near  the  spot  where  Monrovia  now  stands. 
On  July  26,  1847,  the  State  was  constituted  as  the  Free  and  Independent 
Republic  of  Liberia.  The  new  State  was  first  recognised  by  Great  Britain, 
and  ultimately  by  other  Powers.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  is  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  with  trifling  exceptions.  The  executive 
is  vested  in  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Council  of  6  Ministers, 
and  the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  Senate  for  two  years.  An 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  carried  in  May,  1907,  extending  these 
terms  to  foiir  and  six  years  respectively.  The  President  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value  of  600  dollars,  or  120Z. 
Electors  must  be  of  negro  blood,  and  owners  of  land.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  not  excluded  from  the  franchise,  but,  except  in  the  centres  of 
civilisation,  they  take  no  part  in  political  life.  The  official  language  of  the 
Government  is  English. 

President  of  Liberia. — Hon.  Daniel  Howard  ;  assumed  office  January,  1912, 

Vice-President. — Hon.  S.  G.  Harmon. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  and 
Navy. 

Area  and  Population, — Liberia  has  about  350  miles  of  coast  line, 
extending  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west,  to  the 
French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  east,  and  it  stretches  inland  to 
a  distance,  in  some  places,  of  about  200  miles.  The  boundaries  were 
determined  by  the  Anglo-Liberian  agreement  of  1885  and  the  Franco- 
Liberian  agreements  of  1892  and  1907-10.  Under  the  latter  agreement 
Liberia  loses  about  2,000  square  miles  of  territory  which  she  was  unable 
effectively  to  administer.  Early  in  1911  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  the  British  and  Liberian  Governments  transferring  the  territory 
of  Kanre  Lahun  to  Sierra  Leone  in  exchange  for  a  strip  of  undeveloped 
territory  of  about  the  same  area  on  the  south  side  of  Morro  River,  which  now 
becomes  the  boundary. 

The  total  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles.  Of  this  a  strip  of  land  about 
20  miles  broad  along  parts  of  the  coast  is  administered  by  the  Government. 
The  total  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  to  2,100,000,  all  of  the 
African  race.  The  Americo-Liberians  have  not  full  control  or  influence  over 
the  natives  of  the  interior,  Avhere  there  are  several  powerful  aboriginal 
chiefs.  The  indigenous  natives  belong  in  the  main  to  three  principal  stocks  : 
(1)  the  Mandingos  (Muhammadan),  (2)  the  Kisi  ;  (3)  the  Gola,  (4)  the  Kpwesi 
and  (5)  the  Kru  negroes  and  their  allies.  The  Kru  tribes  preponderate  and 
are  absolute  negroes,  mostly  Pagan,  a  few  Christian.  The  number  of  American 
Liberians  is  estimated  at  about  12,000.     About  50,000  of  the  coast  negroes 
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(including  tlie  Liberians  proper)  may  be  considered  civilised.  All  such  use 
English  as  their  language  in  daily  life,  and  are  Christian  in  religion.  There 
is  a  British  negro  colony  of  about  500,  and  there  are  about  160  Europeans, 
including  60  Englishmen.  The  coast  region  is  divided  into  counties,  Basa, 
Sino,  and  Maryland,  each  under  a  Government  superintendent,  and  Mont- 
serrado,  subdivided  into  4  districts,  each  under  a  superintendent,  Monrovia, 
the  capital,  has,  including  Krutown,  an  estimated  population  of  6,000. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  the  others  being  Cape  Mount,  Grand  Basa,  River-Cess 
(Grand  Cestos),  Sino  (Greenville),  Nana-Kru,  Sestros,  Cape  Palmas,  and 
Half  Cavalla  ;  also  Liberian  Jene,  on  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier.  Other 
towns  are  Robertsport,  Royesville,  Marshall,  Arthington,  Careysburg, 
Millsburg,  Whiteplains,  Boporo  (native),  and  Rocktown. 

The  Americo- Liberians  are  all  Protestant  (Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
or  Methodist).  There  are  several  American  missions  at  work  and  one  French 
Roman  Catholic.  The  government  educational  system  is  supplemented  by 
mission  schools,  instruction  being  given  both  to  American  and  to  native 
negroes.  In  1910  the  government  had  113  elementary  schools  with  122 
teachers  and  4,100  pupils.  There  are  87  mission  schools  and  about  ^3,000 
pupils.  The  mission  schools  give  industrial  training.  The  Methodists  have 
a  college  at  Monrovia  ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  a  high  school  at  Cape 
Palmas  and  3  other  important  schools.  The  government  has  a  college  with 
12  professors  and  120  students.  A  criminal  code  was  enacted  in  1900  ;  the 
customs  laws  were  codified  in  1907. 

For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  50  years  of  age  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  liable  to  serve.  The  organized  militia,  volunteers,  and  police  number 
about  400.  There  is  one  gunboat,  the  Lark,  and  one  unarmoured  Govern- 
ment steamer,  the  President  Benson. 


Finance.— 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  ( 

in  American  dollars)  :— 

1902 

1903 

1904          1005 

Dollars  '  Dollars 
301,238    296,662 
314,200    298,800 

1900 

1908 

1909 

1911-12 

Revenue    . 
Expenditure     . 

Dollars 
310,100 
318,110 

Dollars 

333,104 
338,481 

Dollars 
340,036 

Dollars 

355,209 
350,000 

Dollars 

378,300 

Dollar.? 

471,335 
470,000 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties  (72,632^.  in  1908, 
81,873Z.  in  1909,  75,439Z.  in  1910,  85,000^.  in  1911  and  436,822  dollars  in 
1912)  ;  there  is  a  tax  on  rubber  exported  (Qd.  per  lb.),  and  a  tax  is  imposed 
on  natives  emigrating.  The  expenditure  embraces  chiefly  the  cost  of  the 
general  administration.  A  debt  of  100,000Z.  at  7  percent,  was  contracted 
in  1871  ;  of  this  the  unpaid  interest  amounted  in  1910  to  185,097Z.  On 
March  31,  1899,  an  agreement  was  concluded  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest,  the  amortisation  of  the  principal,  and  the  payment  of  arrears  of 
interest,  duties  on  rubber  and  other  articles  being  assigned  as  security  for 
the  service  of  the  debt.  In  January  1906  a  loan  of  £100,000  was  obtained 
through  the  Liberian  Development  Company  to  be  employed  partly  in 
paying  off  Customs'  creditors  and  resuming  a  gold  currency  at  the  Customs, 
and  partly  on  road  making  and  internal  developments.  In  1908  this 
loan  was  assumed  by  the  Liberian  Government.  It  is  secured  on  the 
Custom!^.  There  is  also  an  internal  debt  amounting  (Jan.  1,  1911)  to 
about  587,040  dollars,  making  a  total  (together  with  some  smaller  debts)  of 
1.627,418  dollars. 
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In  1910  the  United  States  Government  intimated  its  willingness  to 
assist  Liberia  by  taking  entire  charge  of  the  finances,  military  organisation, 
agriculture,  and  boundary  questions  of  the  countrj'.  The  negotiations 
reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  in  January,  1911,  a  scheme  was  agreed 
to.  In  October,  1911,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  finally  approved  the  details  of  the  scheme.  This  involves  the 
raising  of  an  international  loan  of  500.000/.,  secured  by  the  Customs,  rubber 
tax,  and  native  head-tax,  which  will  be  a<1ministered  by  an  American  con- 
troller and  British,  French,  and  German  sub-controllers,  the  American 
controller  also  acting  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Government.  It  is  also 
provided  that  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  a  frontier  police  force  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Li]:)eria  shall  be  established,  and  that  the 
United  States  sliall  designate  trained  military  ofiicers  to  organise  the 
force. 

Production,  Commerce,— The  agricultural,  mining,  and  industrial 
development  of  Liberia  has  scarcely  begun.  There  are  forests  unworked  ; 
the  soil  is  productive,  but  cultivation  is  neglected  ;  cocoa  and  cotton  are 
produced  in  small  quantities  only,  and  indigenous  coflfee  is  the  staple  product. 
Piassava  fibre,  prepared  from  the  raphia  palm,  is  largely  exported.  Palm  oil 
and  palm  kernels  are  exported.  Kola  nuts,  chillies,  beni  seed  and  anatto  seed 
aie  produced  for  local  con.sumption.  Beeswax  is  collected,  and  gum  copal 
is  found  but  is  not  collected.  Tortoiseshell,  improperly  prepared,  is  sold 
in  small  quantities.  In  the  forests  there  are  rubber  vines  and  trees  of 
22  species.  The  rubber  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberian  Rubber 
Corporation  which  holds  a  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  this  product 
over  8,000  square  miles  of  Government  forests  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
plantation  area.  Iron  is  worked  by  the  natives.  Gold  in  small  quantities, 
copper,  zinc,  monazite,  corundum,  lead,  bitumen  or  lignite,  and  diamonds 
have  been  at  difterent  times  found  in  the  interior,  but  not  as  yet  in  payable 
form  or  abundance.  Ten  diamonds  of  good  quality  and  Brazilian  character 
were  exported  in  1909  by  the  Chartered  Company,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  gold.  About  144  small  diamonds  were  obtained  in  1910.  A 
charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Liberian  Development  Chartered  Company 
(Limited),  for  prospecting  and  working  minerals,  for  banking,  for  acquiring 
land  in  the  country,  for  agricultural  and  other  undertakings,  and  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs. 

The  conditions  under  which  trade  is  carried  on  were  unfavourable,  but  are 
now  improving.  Business  houses  are  permitted  in  the  interior  under  special 
conditions.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  Manchester  goods,  gin,  tobacco, 
building  timber,  galvanised  roofing  iron,  ready-made  clothing,  and  dried  and 
preserved  fish,  but  the  total  import  trade  of  the  country  is  comparatively 
unimportant  and  does  not  proliably  amount  to  250,000/.  in  any  year.  The  im- 
ports of  leaf  tobacco  for  1910  amounted  to  394,686  lbs.,  valued  at  12,319/.  Of 
the  total  import,  Germany  furnished  278,221  lbs.,  the  United  Kingdom  75,675 
lbs.,  Holland  26,177  lbs.,  and  the  United  States  14,613  lbs.  The  chief  ports 
of  entry  were  Cape  Palmas  with  110,567  lbs.,  Grand  Bassa  with  81,826  lbs., 
and  Monrovia  with  81,614  lbs.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm 
kernels,  piassava  fibre,  cocoa,  coffee,  ivory,  ginger,  camwood,  and  annatto. 
In  1907  the  imports  amount^-d  to  804,920  dollars  and  the  exports  to  796,500; 
in  1908,  imports,  965,626  dollars;  exports,  899,569  dollars;  in  1909, 
imports,  1,065,200  dollars,  and  exports,  970,500  dollars.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

According  to  the   'Annual  Statement  of  Trade'  issued  by  the  Board  of 
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Trade,  the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Liberia  was 
as  follows  in  five  years  :  — 


Imports  into  U.K.  from 
Liberia         .... 

Exports  of  U.K.  produce  to 
Liberia         .... 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1 

£ 

1910 
£ 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7(5,21.5 

73,954 

63,509 

60,440 

59,320 

95,907 

61,279 

57,620 

07,348 

88,087 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Liberia  to  Great  Britain  in  1910  were 
palm  oil  of  the  value  of  14,743Z,  ;  palm  kernels,  7,340^,  ;  cofiee,  648Z.  ; 
rubber,  15,820Z.  ;  piassava  fibre,  27,399^.  The  British  exports  to  Liberia 
consisted  mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  21,607Z.  ;  iron, 
2,674Z.  ;  wood,  1,116^. 

Monrovia  is  visited  regularly  by  7  lines  of  steamers,  British,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish.  In  1911,  443  vessels  visited  Monrovia  with  a 
tonnage  of  972,737  tons.  Of  these,  176  vessels  of  381,618  tons  were  British, 
235  vessels  of  543,419  tons  German.  The  total  number  of  ships  entered  and 
cleared  at  all  the  ports  of  Liberia  in  1911  was  1,056  of  2,077,000  tons. 
There  are  no  raihvays  or  vehicular  means  of  transport  in  the  country,  except 
ox-carts  and  a  motor  road  of  about  20  miles  recently  constructed.  The  river 
St.  Paul  is  navigable  for  25  miles  from  the  sea  northwards  (including  creeks, 
for  38  miles),  and  various  Liberians  maintain  four  steam  launches  or  steamers 
thereon.  The  Liberian  Government  has  recently  acquired  a  river  steamer, 
besides  the  gun  vessel  already  mentioned.  Direct  cable  communication  with 
Europe  was  established  by  German  cable  via  Tenerift'e  on  March  21,  1910, 
and  with  New  York,  by  the  South  American  Cable  Co,,  which  opened  its 
station  at  Monrovia  on  February  14,  1912, 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures — The  money  chiefly  used  is  British 
gold  and  silver,  but  there  is  a  Liberian  coinage  in  silver  and  copper.  Accounts 
are  kept  generally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.  The  Liberian  coins  are  as 
follows  : — Silver,  50-,  25-,  and  10-cent  pieces;  copper,  2-  and  1-cent  pieces. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Liberia  in  Great  Britain. 
Minister. — J.  P.  Crommelin. 

Consitl-Oeneral. — C,  M.  Higgins. 
Consul. — J,  Green. 

There  are  Consuls  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff",  Glasgow,  Hull 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2,  Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 

H.B.M.  Acting  GotisuI- General  at  Monrovia. — M,  Y,  H,  Parks  (1911) 
Acting  Vice-Consul. — R.  R,  Appleby  (1912). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  of  U,S.  Conuuissioner  of  Education  for  1905,  Vol.  L  contains  a  Report  on 
Education  in  Liberia  by  Q.  W.  Ellis,  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Legation  at  Monrovia.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1907. 

Foreign  Office  Report^ou  the  Trade«of  Liberia.    London. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Blyde7i(E.  W.),  Clu-istianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.  London ,|1887.— A  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  Liberia.     Freetown,  1892. 

Bourzeix  (Pere  P.),  La  Republique  de  Liberia.     Paris,  1887. 

Buttikofer  (J.),  Reisebilder  aus  Liberia.     2  Bde.     Leiden,  1890. 

Delafosse  (M.),  Un  Etat  Negre  :  La  Republique  do  Liberia.  No.  9  of  '  Renseignemeuls 
Coloniaux.'    Pari;?,  1900. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  Liberia  :  Tlie  Negro  Republic  in  West  Africa.     London,  1906. 

Reports  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     Loudon. 

Wallis  (Captain  C.  Braithwaite),  The  Advance  of  Our  West  African  Empire.  London, 
1903.     And  artxcks  in  the  GeographicalJoxirnal. 

IVauwermans  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'un  etat  negre  librc. 
Brussels,  1885. 


LIECHTENSTEIN. 


The  Priucipality  of  Liechtenstein,  lying  between  the  Austrian  crownland 
of  A'orarlberg  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  St.  Gallen  and  Giaubiinden,  is  a 
sovereign  state  consisting  of  Schellenberg  and  Vaduz  (formerly  immediate 
fiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire).  The  former  in  1699  and  the  latter  in  1712  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Liechtenstein  and,  by  diploma  of  January 
23.  1719,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Karl  VL,  the  two  lordships  were  consti- 
tuted as  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Empire 
in  1806  the  Principality  was  incorporated  in  the  Rhine  Confederation  ;  from 
1815  to  1866  it  formed"  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  since  the  break-up 
of  which  it  lias  joined  no  similar  union. 

The  Reigning  Prince  is  John  XL,  born  October  5,  1840;  succeeded  his 
father,  November  12,  1858.  The  reigning  family  originated  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  traces  its  descent  through  free  barons  who  in  1608  became 
princes  of  Liechtenstein.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The 
constitution  provides  for  a  Diet  of  15  members  appointed  for  four  years 
(3  by  the  Prince,  and  12  by  indirect  vote).  The  capital  and  scat  of  Govern- 
ment is  Vaduz  (pop.  1,206).  But  the  appeal  court  sits  in  Vienna,  and  the 
court  of  control  (financial)  at  Butschowit?  in  Moravia  ;  here  too  are  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  Prince's  private  property.  The  directorate  of  the  Prince's 
private  forests  is  at  Olmiitz ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  reigning  ^house 
and  its  private  property  are  managed  by  the  Chancellery  at  Vienna. 
The  Principality  is  by  treaties  connected  in  many  ways  with  the  .Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  Since  1852  it  has  belonged  to  the  Austrian 
Customs  Union.  The  annual  payments  in  fact  amount  to  over  100,000 
crowns.  The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  affairs  of  the  principality  are 
managed  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  according  to  an  agreement  made  in 

1911.  .   .  ,  ,       ,, 

Area,  65  square  miles  ;  population,  of  German  origin  and  nearly  ail 
Catholic,  1909,  9,854  (4,814  males  and  5,040  females).  In  1911  the  revenue 
amounted  to  767,707  crowns;  expenditure,  781,296  crowns.  There  is  no 
public  debt.  The  Prince  has  estates  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  yielding  over 
100,OOOZ.  sterling  per  annum.  The  inhabitants  of  Liechtenstein  since  1867 
have  not  been  liable  to  military  service.  The  population  is  in  great  part 
armcultural,  the  chief  products  of  the  country  being  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tfmber.  The  rearing  of  cattle  for  which  the  fine  Alpine  pastures  arc  well 
suited  is  highly  developed.  The  industries  of  the  Principality,  especially 
the  textile  industries,  are  not  unimportant 

Book  of  Reference. 

XJmlauft  (F.),  Das  Furstentum  Liechtenstein.    Vienna,  1801. 
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LUXEMBURG. 

Reigning  Grand-duchess.— Marie-Adelaide,  born  June  14,  1894; 

succeeded  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the  late  Grand-Duke  Wilhelm, 
February  26,  1912.  Sisters  : — Princess  Charlotte,  born  January  23,  1896  ; 
Princess  Hilda,  born  February  15,  1897  ;  Princess  Antoinette,  born  October 
7,  1899  ;  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  March  7,  1901  ;  Princess  Sophie,  born 
February  14,  1902. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  inchided  from  1815  to  1866  m^  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  it  is 
declared  neutral  territory,  and  its  integrity  and  independence  were 
guaranteed. 

There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  53  members,  elected 
directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  the  half  renewed  every  three  years. 
Luxemburg  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  1, 
1910)  of  259,891  (134,101  males  and  125,790  females).  The  population  is 
Catholic,  save  4,007  Protestants,  1,270  Jews,  and  303  belonging  to  other 
sects.  The  chief  town,  Luxemburg,  has  20,848  (1910)  inhabitants.  Esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  (including  extraordinary  for  the  last  fn'e 
years)  in  francs  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


1900 


17,819,619 

18,561,614 


1910 


1911 


18,299,174     :.18.497,700 

19,059,709  !    19,920,566 


1912 

18,196,137 
19,867,335 


1913 

18,201,733 
19,458,064 


The  debt  consisting  of  loans,  mainly  for  the  constniction  of  railways,  was, 
in  1893,  converted  into  a  single  loan  of  12,000,000  francs  at  3^  per  cent.  The 
annuities  amount  to  493,145  francs.  The  Savings  Bank  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
on  Dec.  31,  1911,  had  71,224  depositors  with  61,104,712  francs  to  their  credit 
(inclusive  of  interest).  In  1910,  the  output  of  iron  amounted  to  1,682,519 
metric  tons.  For  commercial  purposes  Luxemburg  is  included  in  the  German 
Zollverein.  There  were  509  miles  of  railway  in  1911,  and  436  miles  of  tele- 
graph line  Avith  1,281  miles  of  Aviro,  and  316  telegraph  offices  in  1910. 
There  were  also  (1911)  82  telephone  systems  with  760  miles  of  line  and  3,613 
miles  of  wire.  In  1911  there  were  124  post-oflBces,  through  which  there 
passed  11,760,000  letters,  7,166,000  post-cards,  and  6,596,000  samples.  &c. 

British  Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  G.C.Y.O. 

British  Consul. — Norbert  de  Gallais. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Sa«defcer' 8  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  15th  ed. 
Leipzig,  1910. 

Bonnardot{Y.),  Les  Archives  de  I'Etat  de  Luxembourg.  V^ol.  41  of  Publications  of 
the  History  Section  of  the  Luxemburg  Institute.    1890. 

Coster  (J.),  Geschichte  der  Festung  Luxemburg.    Luxemburg,  1869. 

Eygchen,  Luxemburg.   In  Band  IV.  of  Marqnardsen's  Handbuch  des  ofTentliclien  Rechts. 

Eltz  (J.  V.  d.),  Aus  Luxemburgs  Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart.    Trier,  1891. 

Passmore  (T.  H.),  In  Further  Ardenne.     London,  1905. 

Perk  (M.  A.),Luxemburgiana.  Bussum,1892.— Schetsen  uit  Luxemburg.  Haarlem,  1894. 

Pflips  (H.),  Das  luxemburger  Land.     Aachen,  1895. 
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MEXICO. 

(Republica   Mexioana.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Mexico  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Crown  by  conquest  in  1521,  and  for 
three  centuries  continued  to  be  governed  by  Spain.  In  1810  the  rule  of  tiie 
Spanish  Viceroys  had  become  so  tyrannical  that  it  caused  an  outbreak  headed 
by  the  patriot  priest  Hidalgo,  who  on  September  15,  1810,  declared  the 
Independence  of  Mexico.  In  1821  General  Augustin  Iturbide  declared  him- 
self Emperor  of  Mexico,  but  in  1824  he  had  to  flee,  and  the  Republic  was 
established.  Several  Presidents  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  country  with  more 
or  less  severity  until  1864,  when  the  throne  of  Mexico  was  offered  to  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria.  He  was  shot  in  1867,  and  Juarez,  who  had 
been  President  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  followed  by  Lerdo  de  Tigada,  who  in  1876  fled,  and  General 
Porhrio  Diaz  made  his  entry  into  Mexico  City.  He  has  ruled  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  four  years  (1880-4,  General  Manuel  Gonzalez)  until 
May,  1911,  when  he  presented  his  resignation  to  Congress.  Sehor  F.  de  la 
Barra  acted  as  President  ad  interim  until  the  elections  had  taken  place. 
Senor  Francisco  I.  Madero  assumed  office  as  President  on  November  6,  1911, 
and  ruled  until  February,  1913,  when  a  coup  cVetat  took  place,  resulting  in 
the  President's  murder  (February  23,  1913)  and  his  replacement  by  General 
Victoriano  Huerta. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857,  with 
subsequent  modifications  down  to  May  1908.  By  its  terms  Mexico  is 
declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States — 19  at  the  outset,  but  at 
present  27  in  number,  with  3  territories  and  the  Federal  District — each  of 
which  has  a  right  to  manage  its  own  local  afi'airs,  while  the  whole  are  bound 
together  in  one  body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The 
powers  of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  (233  members)  and  a  Senate, 
and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives  are  elected  for  two  years 
by  the  sufi'rage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty-six  members, 
two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  returned  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The  members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries 
of  3,000  dollars  a  year.  The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly 
chosen  in  a  general  election,  holds  office  for  six  years,  and,  according  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  consecutive  terms. 
The  election  of  the  Vice-President  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  date  as  that  of  the  President.  The  Vice-President  is  ex  officio  President 
of  the  Senate,  with  a  voice  in  the  discussions  but  without  vote.  Failing  the 
President  through  absence  or  otherwise,  the  Vice-President  discharges  the 
functions  of  the  President.  Failing  both,  Congress  shall  call  fornew  elections 
to  be  held  at  once.  Congress  has  to  meet  annually  from  April  1  to  May  31, 
and  from  September  16  to  December  15,  and  a  permanent  committee  of  both 
Houses  sits  during  the  recesses. 

Provisional  President  of  the  Republic. — General  Victoriano  Huerta  ;  ])ro- 
claimed  himself  February  18,  1913. 
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The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
a  Council,  by  eight  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of  the  Departments  of  : — 
1.  Foreign  Affairs  ;  2.  Interior  ;  3.  Justice  ;  4.  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts ;  5.  Fomento,  Colonisation  and  Industry  ;  6.  Communications  and 
Public  Works  ;  7.  Finance  and  Public  Credit ;  8.  War  and  Marine. 

Local  Government. 

Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution,  government,  and 
laws  ;  but  inter-State  customs  duties  are  not  permitted,  though  State 
taxes  are  levied.  Each  State  has  its  governor,  legislature,  and  judicial 
officers  popularly  elected  under  rules  similar  to  those  of  the  Federation  ; 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in  force  in  the  Federal  District  prevails 
only  in  the  Federal  District  and  Territories  (Tepic,  Lower  California,  and 
Quintana  Roo).  All  the  other  States  of  the  Mexican  Union  have  their  own 
special  codes  based,  more  or  less,  on  those  of  the  Federal  District ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  must  publish  and  enforce  laws  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


Area  and  Population. 

Since  1900  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo  has  been  formed  on  the  S.-W. 
coast  of  Yucatan. 


Census 

Census 

Population 

States  and  Territories 

Ai'ea,  in 
square  miles 

Population,    ' 
1910 

Population, 
1900 

per  square 
mile,  1910 

Atlantic  States  : — 

Tamaulipas 

32,128 

249,253 

218,948 

6-8 

Vera  Cruz   . 

29,201 

1,124,368 

981,030 

33-9 

Tabasco 

10,072 

183,708 

159,834 

15-8 

Campeche   . 

18,087 

85,795 

86,542 

4-7 

Yucatan 

35,203 



124,692 

337,020 
1,980,144 

314,087 
1,760,441 

8-9 

Total . 

14-1 

Inland  States : — 

Chihuahua  . 

87,802 

405,265 

327,784 

3-7 

Coahuila      .         .      '    . 

63,569 

367,652 

296,938 

4-6 

Nuevo  Leon 

23,592 

368,929 

327,937 

13-9 

Durango 

38,009 

436,147 

370,294 

9-8 

o 

Zacatecas     . 

24,757 

475,863 

462,190 

18-7 

San  Luis  Potosi  . 

25,316 

624,748 

575,432 

22-7 

Aguascalientes     . 

2,950 

118,978 

102,416 

34-7 

j^      Guanajuato 

11,370 

1,075,270 

1,061,724 

93-4 

Queretaro    . 

3,556 

243,515 

232,389 

65  3 

Hidalgo 

8,917 

641,895 

605,051 

67-8 

o 

Mexico 

9,247 

1      975,019 

934,463 

lori 

Federal  District  . 

463 

1      719,052 

541,516 

1169-5 

Morelos 

2,773 

;       179,814 

160,115 

58-3 

Tlaxcala 

1,595 

1      183,805 

172,315 

108-0 

Puebla 

12,204 
316,125 

1,092,466 

1,021,133 

83-7 

Total . 

7,868,411 

.  7,191,697 

22-7 

3  X 
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Census 

Census 

Population 

States  and  Territories 

square  miles 

Population, 
1910 

Population, 
1900 

per  square 
mile,   1900 

Pacific  States : — 

Lower  California  (Ter. ) 

58,328 

52,244 

47,624 

0-8 

Sonora 

76,900 

262,545 

221,682 

2-8 

Siualoa 

33,671 

323,499 

296,701 

8-8 

Tepic  (Ter.) 

11,275 

171,337 

150,098 

13-2 

Jalisco 

31,846 

1,202,802 

1,153,891 

36-2 

Colima 

2,272 

77,704 

65,115 

28-6 

Michoacan  . 

22,874 

991,649 

930,033 

40-6 

Guerrero 

24,996 

605,437 

479,205 

19-2 

Oaxaca 

35,382 

1,041,035 

948,633 

26-8 

Chiapas 

27,222 

436,817 

360,799 

13-3 

Total . 

324,768 

5,165,070 

4,653,781 

14-3 

Islands  .... 

1,420 
767,005 

— 

— 

— 

Grand  Total 

15,063,207 

13,605,919 

17-7 

In  1900  there  were  6,716,007  males  and  6,829,455  females.  19  per  cent, 
are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  43  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and 
38  per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by  the 
Constitution  of  1824.  The  foreign  population  in  1900  numbered  57,507  : — 
Spanish,  16,258  ;  United  States,  15,265  ;  Guatemalan,  5,804;  French,  3,976: 
British,  2,845;  Cuban,  2,721;  German,  2,565;  Italian,  2,564;  Chinese, 
2,834. 

The  chief  cities,  1910,  are  -.—Mexico  (capital),  470,659  ;  Puebla,  101,214  ; 
Guadalajara,  118,799;  San  Luis  Potosi,  82,946;  Leon,  63,263;  Monterey, 
81,006  ;  Pachuca,  38,620;  Zacatecas,  25,905  ;  Guanajuato,  35,147  ;  Merida, 
61,999;  Queretaro,  35,011;  Morelia,  39,116;  Oaxaca,  37,469;  Orizaba, 
32,894;  Aguascalientes,  44,800;  Saltillo,  35,063;  Durango,  34,085; 
Chihuahua,  39,061  ;  Vera  Cruz,  29,164  ;  Toluca,  31,247  ;  Celaya,  25,565. 

In  1910-11,  79,484  immigrants  entered  Mexico. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is 
independent  of  the  State,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  No 
ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property.  Tliere  are  7  archbishops 
and  23  suffragan  bishops.  In  1900,  13,633,013  Roman  Catholics;  51,795 
Protestants  ;  3,811  of  other  faiths  ;  18,640  of  no  professed  faith. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1905  elementary  schools  supported  ^ 
by  the  Federation  and  States  (exclusive  of  infant  schools)  6,098,  by  munici- 
palities, 2,985  ;  total,  9,083  schools,  of  which  4,876  were  for  boys,  2,458  for 
girls,  and  1,749  mixed  ;  575,972  enrolled  pupils  (352,333  boys  and  223,639 
girls).  For  secondary  instruction  the  P'ederal  and  State  Governments  had  34 
schools  (27  for  boys,  3  for  girls,  and  4  mixed)  with  4,231  pupils  (3,793  boys 
and  438  girls).  For  professional  instruction  there  were  68  institutions  and 
colleges  (34  for  men,  17  for  Avomen,  and  17  mixed)  ;  they  had  (1905)  9,327 
enrolled  students  (5,258  men  and  4,069  women).  Expenditure  on  schools 
9,836,923  dollars.     The  in-ivate,  clerical,  and  association  schools  numbered 
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2,499  with  152,917  pupils  (81,947  boys  and  70,970  girls).  In  1912  the 
system  of  primary  education  was  to  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  native 
population. 

In  1904  there  were  the  National  Library,  with  180,000  volumes,  and 
138  other  public  libraries.  There  were  in  that  year  34  museums  for  scientific 
and  educational  purposes,  and  11  meteorological  observatories.  The  number 
of  periodicals  published  was  459,  of  which  439  were  in  Spanish,  12  in  English, 
5  in  Spanish  and  English,  2  in  Italian,  1  in  French. 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
executive,  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  three  Circuit  Courts,  with  3  judges,  and  District  Courts,  with 
32  judges. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Correctional  Courts  are  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 


Federal  Finance. 


The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been  :- 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1907-08      . 

.  111,771,867     . 

.      93,177,441 

1908-09      . 

.     98,775,511     . 

.     92,967,393 

1909-10      . 

.  106,328,485     . 

.     95,028,650 

1910-11      . 

.  111,142,401     . 

.   100,913,923 

1911-12      . 

.   103,557,000     . 

.  103,602,401 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and   expenditure  for 
the  year  1912-13  (1  dollar  =  about  2s.  OU.) :— 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Import  (luticri 

.      17,500,000 

Leyislative  power  .        .        .       1,262,255 

Export  duties 

135,000 

Executive       ,, 

254,749 

Dues  and  fees 

.       2,802,500 

Judicial           ,, 

697,147 

Stamps,  Excise,  &c. 

.     32,375,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

2,038,287 

Direct  taxes    . 

.     12,530,000 

Home  Department 

13,503,450 

Posts  and  telegraphs     . 

.       7,250,000 

Justice    . 

1,905,263 

Various  .... 

0,305,000 

Instruction     . 
Fomento 
Public  Works . 
Finance  . 
War  and  Marine 

7,825,164 

4,082,534 

13,527,754 

35,062,570 

28,181,785 

Total      . 

.   109,257,500 
(10,025, 750Z.) 

109,215,944 
10,924,594/.) 

< 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1913-14  was  129,088,257  dollars,  and  the 
expenditure  128,894,980  dollars. 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  outstanding  gold  debt  amounted  to 
30,117,636Z.,  including  the  City  of  Mexico  loan;  silver  debt,  136,726,367 
dollars;  floating  debt,  482,574  dollars.  Estimated  debt  charge  in  1912-13 
was  25,804,615  dollars. 

The  fiscal  value  of  property  in  Mexico  in  1905  is  given  as  follows  : — 
Urban,  295,922,243  dollars;  rural,  511,782,480  dollars;  Federal  District, 
280,368,241  dollars;  total,  1,088,072,965  dollars;  the  fiscal  value  being 
taken  as  one-third  less  than^the  actual  value. 

3x2 
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Defence. 

The  Mexican  army  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  (for  terms  of 
3,  4,  and  5  years),  supplemented  by  a  conscription  wliich  falls  entirely  on 

tlie  poorest  classes.  ,  .   r     ^        .  o 

The  armv  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  30  battalions  of  infantry,  18  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  horse  artillery,  2  regiments  of  field  artillery 
and  1  of  mountain  guns  (all  of  4  batteries),  2  battalions  of  garrison 
artillery,  1  of  engineers  and  some  units  of  train,  &c.  On  mobilisation  each 
4  company  battalion  (including  the  engineers)  forms  a  regiment  of  2  bat- 
talions. The  4  battery  regiments  of  artillery  are  raised  to  6  batteries,  and 
the  cavalry  regiments  to  6  squadrons.  There  are  also  about  2,000  gen- 
darmerie. The  war  strength  is  supposed  to  be  84,000  of  all  ranks,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  amount  at  present  to  more  than  50,000. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  1912  was  107  generals, 
6,236  officers  and  49,332  men.  The  military  budget  of  Mexico  for  the  year 
1910-11  amounted  to  2,178, OOOZ.  .  .  .  ,nr^,         ^ 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  magazine  rifle,  model  lyui,  aiict 
the  cavalry  carry  the  Mauser  carbine  ;  but  the  reserves  hare  only  the 
Remington  rifle  of  1893.  Tiie  field  and  horse  artillery  are  equipped  with 
Q.F.  guns  on  the  Schneider  Canet  system. 

The  Navy  consists  of  five  gunboats :  Bravo,  Morales,  Tampico,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Zaragoza.     There  are  also  a  couple  of  armed  transports. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Cultivated  lands,  30,027,500  acres;  pastoral  lands,  120,444,200  acres; 
forest  lands,  43,933,200  acres.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  con- 
dition. Agricultural  products  are  maize,  cotton,  henequen,  wheat,  cofiee, 
beans  ;  cotton  is  grown  in  the  Laguna  districts  on  the  Nazas  Kiver,  and  is 
dependent  on  irrigation  which  is  being  extended.  There  is  a  large  output 
of  su<^ar  and  molasses,  valued  at  about  2,600,000/.  annually  (crop  for  1911-12 
estimated  at  160,000  tons),  and  the  production  of  spirits  m  1910  was 
^'  838  000  crallons.  There  are  1,674  alcohol  distilleries.  There  are  many 
colonies,  or  agricultural  settlements,  established  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  companies  or  persons  authorised  by  the  Government.  ^      ^     ^         . 

On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  in  Mexico  5,142,45/  head  of  cattle, 
859,217  horses,  334,435  mules,  287,991  asses,  3,424,430  sheep,  4,206,011 
goats,  and  616,139  pigs,  the  whole  being  valued  at  120,523,158  dollars,  or 

about  12,052,316Z.  ,  m      •.     •  i      n  ^-i 

Mining  is  carried  on  in  24  of  the  31  States  and  Territories,  nearly  all  the 

mines  yielding  silver  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  ores. 
Mineral  products  exported  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910  :~ 


1909 


1910 


Gold,  kilogrammes 
Silver,  kilogrammes    . 
Copper  and  ore,  metric 
Lead  aud  ore  ,, 

Iron  and  ore  ,, 

Antimony  ,, 

Zinc  ore  , , 

Graphite  , , 

Mavble  ,, 

Salt 

Asphalt  , , 

Sulphur  ,, 


tons 


29,383 

2,191,249 

117,484 

122,907 


31,970 

2,254,103 

203,405 

12.5,396 

2 


1911 

45,790 
2,304,266 

151,884 
124,581 


4,095 

4,375 

4,193 

41,267 

54,136 

40,293 

1,690 

2,722 

2,655 

992 

1,166 

786 

5,365 

4,429 

2,225 

5,692 

3,691 

6,172 

3352 

3,221 

4,932 
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Value  of  mineral  output  tor  1911-12:  Gold,  48,686,965  dollars  ;  silver, 
89,664,665  dollars  ;  value  of  all  minerals,  209,781,343  dollars. 

The  output  of  coal  is  e.stimated  at  700,000  tons  annually.  Opals  are 
mined  in  Queretaro  ;  output  not  stated. 

There  is  a  Mint  at  the  Capital,  and  13  Assay  offices  (Federal). 

Important  metallurgical  works  are  carried  on  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Monterey,  Durango  and  Agua.scalientes. 

On  June  30,  1911,  there  were  145  (26  not  working)  cotton  factories, 
employing  32,147  workmen  ;  spindles,  725,297  ;  looms,  24,436  ;  stamping 
machines,  39.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  1910-11  was  34,568,212  kilos  ; 
the  output  of  yarn,  2,706,973  kilos,  and  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  prints, 
15,090,669  pieces.  There  Avere  351  tobacco  factories,  the  annual  output  of 
which  was :  493,348,581  packets  of  cigarettes,  40,492,084  cheeroots, 
35,275,713  cigars,  and  76,099  kilos  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,543  distilleries 
giving  an  output  of  37,127,173  litres  of  spirits  of  various  sorts. 

Commerce. 


Years 

Total  Iini>orts 

Exports 

Merchandise 

Precious  Metals 

Total 

1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 

£ 
15,975,000 
19,485,755 
20,583,578 
14,266,069 

£ 
12,051,000 
14,107,071 
15,079,378 
15,267,752 

£ 
11,540.000 
11,898,552 
14,295,836 
14,593,665 

£ 

23,591,000 
26,005,623 
29,375.214 
29.801,417 

Customs  duties,  1910-11,  51,873,021  dollars. 
Chief  imports  and  exports  : — 


Imports 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Mineral         .         .  ' 

Textile 

Chemical 

Alcoholic 

Paper,  (fee.   . 

Machinery,  &c.    . 

Carriages 

Arms,  (fee. 

Various 

1 

Total     , 

1910-11 

£ 

1,743,318 

3.859,863 

5,203,062 

2,463,616 

1,299,018 

681,334 

560,878 

2,581,117 

906,267 

321,256 

903,849 


20,583,578 


1911-12 

£ 

1,646,601 

3,128,421 

4,671,031 

2,128,111 

1,207,549 

674,408 

512,073 

2,338,381 

460,422 

538,584 

960,488 


Exports 


18,266,069 


Gold    . 

Silver 

Copper  and  ore. 

Other  mil). 

Coffee 

Heiiequeii  . 

Other  veg.  . 

Hides 

Other  anim. 

Manuf. 

Various 

Total     . 


1910-11 

£ 

6,209,050 

8,086,786 

2,630,022 

1,074,737 

802,377 

2,506,214 

5,757,979 

1,077,039 

603,173 

360,967 

206,871 

29,875,215 


1911-12 


£ 

4,990,511 

8,956,835 

3,350,187 

1,323,227 

1,3.56,304 

2,143, (J08 

4,861,722 

1,050.920 

935,200 

660,443 

173,060 

29,801,417 


From  or  to 

Impor 

,s  from 

Exports  to 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1  it]  0-11 
£ 

1911-12 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  States   . 

11,314,699 

9,841,538 

22,449,639 

22,411,317 

Great  Britain    . 

2,396,897 

2,146,881 

3,588,235 

4,019,965 

France 

1,867,328 

1,566,033 

930,988 

831,987 

Germany  . 

2,556,219 

2,384,249 

870,834 

1,031,673 

Spain 

567,857 

590,074 

158,430 

236,057 

Belgium     . 

431,167 

327,914 

736,158 

635,464 
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Total  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling)  : — 


1907  1908 


Imports  from  Mexico  to  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Mexico  from  U.  Kingdom 


1909  1910       I       1911 


& 

2,552 
2,894 


£ 
2,473 
2,230 


£ 
2,206 
2,100 


& 

2,296 
2,399 


£ 

2,238 
2,300 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

Mercantile  marine,  1911,  32  steamers  of  16,648  net  tons,  and  50  sailing 
vessels  of  8,712  net  tons.  In  1909-10  in  the  foreign  trade  there  entered 
3  160  vessels  (steam  and  sail)  of  8,031,296  tons,  and  cleared  2,854  vessels 
(steam  and  sail)  of  7,275,348  tons.  The  most  important  ports  arc  Veracruz 
and  Tampico,  both  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  September  16,  1912,  there  were  15,804  miles  of  railway  open. 
The  main  trunk  lines  are  merged  in  one  corporation  ("The  National  Lines 
of  Mexico")  controlled  by  government.  About  6,000  had  a  gauge  of  4  ft. 
8^  in.,  and  the  remainder  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  or  less.     Lines  under  construction 

'  On  June  30,  1911,  the  Federal  telegraph  lines  were  46,437  miles.  There 
were  other  lines  belonging  to  individual  States  and  private  persons.  There 
were  on  June  30,  1911,  526  Federal  offices,  including  8  wireless  telegraph 
offices.  4.531,683  messages  were  sent  on  Federal  lines  from  July  1,  1910  to 
June  30,  1911.     The  Federal  telephone  had  a  length  of  919  miles. 

In  1911  there  were  2,858  post-offices.  The  post,  inland  and  inter- 
national carried  in  1910-11  200,000,000  letters,  postcards  and  packets. 
Post  office  receipts  1910-11,  4,724,000  pesos;  expenditure,  3,854,613 
pesos. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Nominal  value  of  the  coinage  of  Mexican  mint :— 


Years 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 
or  bronze 

Nickel 

Total 

1907-8 
1908-9 
1909-10 
1910-11 

666,400 
288,400 
292,700 

£ 

1,694,530 
179,()70 
501,000 

£ 

550 
19,450 

£ 

20,606 
30,731 

£ 
4.250,290 
840,070 
810,556 

342,881 

There  were  on  June  30,  1910,  in  Mexico  24  banks  Avith  note  issue_  and 
8  without  note  issue.  The  most  important  are  the  Banco  Nacional  with  a 
capital  of  32,000,000  dollars  ;  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  with  capital 
of  21,500,000  dollars;  the  Banco  Central,  capital  30,000,000  dollars;  the 
Mexican  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  capital  10,000,000  dollars  ;  the 
Banco  Internacional  e  Hipotecario,  capital  5,000,000  dollars  ;  the  Banco 
de  CrMito  Territorial,  capital  5,000,000  dollars  ;  and  the  Banco  Peninsular, 
capital  16,500,000  dollars.  The  first  4  of  these  banks  have  unitedly  received 
a  concession  as  the  '  Caja  de  Prestamos  para  obras  de  irrigacion  y  Fomento 
de  la  Agricultura.' 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  the  mouetary  law  of  December  9,  1904,  and  the  Presidential  Decree  of 
March  25,  1905,  ttie  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso  or  dollar,  the  legal  value 
of  which  has  been  fixed  at  "75  gramme  of  pure  gold.  There  are  10-peso  and 
5-peso  gold  coins,  "900  fine  and  '100  copper,  weighing  respectively  8  "SSS^  and 
4'166|  grammes.  The  silver  peso  weighs  27 '073  grammes,  "9027  fine  and 
'0793  copper,  and  thus  contains  24*438  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  peso  is 
divided  into  100  centavos  ;  50-,  20-,  and  10-centavo  pieces  are  of  silver,  "800 
fine  and  '200  copper.  Bronze  coins  are  2-  and  1-centavo  pieces,  95  parts 
copper,  4  tin,  and  1  zinc.  There  are  5-centavo  nickel  coins.  The  value  of 
the  gold  peso  or  dollar  is  24*58  pence. 

Gold  coins  and  1-peso  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  Frac- 
tional coin  is  legal  tender  for  amounts  up  to  20  pesos  ;  nickel  and  bronze 
coins  up  to  1  peso.  The  right  of  coinage  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Executive 
of  the  Union  ;  consequently  the  right  of  private  persons  to  tender  gold  and 
silver  bullion  to  the  mints  for  the  purpose  of  being  coined  is  abrogated.  The 
bank  notes  of  the  National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  and  the 
State  banks,  are  current  throughout  the  Republic  at  their  full  nominal 
values,  thus  serving  the  pur^^ose  of  gold,  which  is  practically  never  seen  in 
circulation. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884  and  their  use  is  enforced  bylaw  of  June  19,  1895,  though  the  old  Spanish 
measures  are  still  occasionally  referred  to.  The  old  weights  and  measure* 
were  : — 

fVeight.  1  libra  =  0*46  kilogramme  =  1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

1  arroba  =  25  libras  =  25*357  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
For  gold  and  silver.     1  marco  =  ^  libra  =  4, 608  granos. 

1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 

1  tomin  =  12  granos. 

20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length.  1  vara  =  0*837  metre  =  2  ft.  8fV  Fnglish  in. 

1  legua  comun  =  6, 666|  varas. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1,  Of  Mexico  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Sefior  Don  Miguel  Covarrubias. 
First  Secretary. — Sefior  Don  Cayetano  Romero. 
Second  Secretary. — Sefior  Don  Julio  W.  Baz. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  Birmingham, 
Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dov^er,  Dublin.  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Great  Grimsby, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Maryport,  Newcastle,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Francis  W.  Stronge, 
Secretary. — Thomas  B.  Hohler. 
Consnl-General. — C.  E.  W.  Stringer. 
Vice-Consul. — S.  P.  Smith. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Progreso,  Salina  Cruz,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz, 
Manzanillo,  and  Colima,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Acapulco,  Chihuahua,  Ensenada 
de  Todos  Santos,  Frontera,  Guadalajara,  Guaymas  and  Santa  Rosalia,  Laguna 
de  Terminos,  La  Paz,  Mazatlan,  Monterey,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  Oaxaca,  Saltillo, 
Soconusco,  Tuxpan,  Payo  Obispo,  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 
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statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mexico 

1.  Official  Publications.         , 

The  publications  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  government. 

LesEtatsUnisMexicains:  LeursRessources.&e.  FarR.  de  Zayas  Euriquez.  Mexico,  1899. 
Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacho  de  Pomento,  &c.     Annual.     Mexico. 
Mexico  :  Its  Social  Evolution.     By  various  writers.     3  vols.    Mexico,  1900-04. 
Mexico:  A  Geographical  Sketch.     Bureau  of  American  Repiiblics.     Washington,  1904. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  jMiscellaneous  Series.     London. 
The  Mexican  Year-Book.     London,  annual. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geografia  y  estadistica  d e  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.      Mexico 

Baedeker''s  United  States  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.     4th  ed.     Leipzig,  1908. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.),  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.  London.— Resources 
and  Development  of  Mexico.     San  Francisco,  1894. 

Bonaparte (Fvince  Roland),  and  others,  Le  Mexique  au  Debut  dU;XXe  Si^cle.  Paris,  1904. 

BurAr  (U.  R.),  Life  of  Benito  Juarez.     London.  1894. 

Campheil  (Rean),  Complete  Guide  and  Descriptive  Book  of  Mexico.     Chicago,  1904. 

El  economista  Mexicano,  weekly.     Mexico. 

JBHonfc(C.  R.).  Mexico.     London,  1909. 

Euriquez  (R.  de  Zayas),  Los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  1877—97.     New  York,  1S09. 

Flint  (H.  M.),  Mexico  under  Maximilian.    Philadelphia,  1867. 

George  (P.),  Das  heutige  Mexico  und  Seine  Kulturfortsehritte.     Jena,  1900. 

GiUpatrick(^Y.),  Wanderings  in  Mexico.     London,  1912. 

La  Bedolliere  (    mile  G.  de),  Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  Mexique.    Paris,  1866. 

Lovct  (Ernest),  L'Expedition  du  Mexique  (1861-67).     2  vols.     Paris,  1906. 

Lumhnltz (C),  Unknown  Mexico.  London,  1903.— New  Trails  in  Mexico.  London, 
1912. 

Martin  (P.  P.),  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  2  vols.  London,  1907.— Mexico's 
Treasure  House.     London,  1906. 

Moses  (B.),  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico.    Philadelphia,  1899. 

Pcrigny  (Cte.  M.  de),  Les  Etats-unis  du  Mexique.     Paris,  1912. 

Pimentel  {¥.),  Obras  Completas  [on  Peoples,  Languages,  Literature,  &c.  of  Mexico, 
vols.     Mexico,  1903-04. 

Pre8Cott(W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico     London. 

Schiess  (W.),  Quer  durch  Mexico.     Berlin,  1902. 

.S'term  (J.),  Mexico:  Its  Social  Evolution.     3  vols.    [Eng.  Trans.].     Mexico,  1905. 

Southworth  (J.  R.),  The  Mines  of  Mexico.     9  vols.     Mexico,  1905.— El  Territorio  de 

Baja  California.     [In  Spanish  and  English.]    San  Francisco,  1899. 

Terry  (P.),  Mexico.     London,  1911. 

Twecdie  (Mrs.  A.),  Mexico  as  I  saw  it.     London,  1901.— Porfirio  Diaz.     London,  1906. 
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MONACO. 

Prince  Albert,  born  November  13,  1848  ;  aucceeded  his  father,  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889  ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  21,  1869  ;  ^  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowager  de  Richelieu. 
Son  by  first  wife,  Prince  Louis,  born  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  on  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  since 
1860  by  the  French  Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes  excej^t  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea.  From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715 
it  passed  into  the  female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I., 
heiress  of  Monaco,  marrying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matiguon,  Count  of  Thorigny, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I  died  in  1731,  Louise 
Hippolyte  reigning  only  ten  mouths  and  dying  in  1732.  She  was  succeeded 
by  her  husband  under  the  name  of  Jacques  L,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I. 
as  Due  de  Valentinois,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Honorius  III. 
This  Prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in  1792,  and  died  in 
1795,  In  1814  the  Principality  was  re-established,  but  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815), 

In  1848  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  revolted,  and  declared  themselves  free 
towns  ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the 
Principality  thus  became  geographically  an  enclave  of  France,  when  the 
Sardinian  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

The  Prince  was  an  absolute  ruler,  there  having  been  no  elective  representa- 
tion within  the  Principality.  But  on  January  7,  1911,  a  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated, which  provides  for  a  National  Council  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
and  scrutin  de  listr'.  The  Government  is  carried  out  under  tlie  authority  of 
the  Prince  by  a  Ministry  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State.  The  legislative 
poAver  is  exercised  by  the  Prince  and  the  National  Council,  which  consists  of 
21  members  elected  for  four  years.  The  territory  of  the  Principality  is 
divided  into  three  communes,  administered  by  municipal  bodies,  in  tlie 
election  of  which  women  are  entitled  to  take  part. 

In  1819  the  Government  adopted  a  code  founded  upon  the  French  codes 
and  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Juge  de  Paix's  Court,  The 
Principality  has  its  own  coinage  (it  issues  only  100-franc  pieces)  which  is 
current  since  1876  in  all  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  ;  it  also  issues  its 
own  separate  postage-stamps. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population,  19,121.  Towns  :  Monaco, 
2,410  ;   La  Condamine,  6,218  ;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  has  been  since  1887  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  A  semi-military 
police  force  has  taken  the  place  of  the  '  guard  of  honour '  and  troops  formerly 
maintained.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  Principality  is  not  stated.  Im- 
ports are  coal  and  wine  ;  olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and  perfumes  are  exported. 
The  industries  and  trade  are  unimportant,  and  the  revenue  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  gaming  tables.  The  annual  grant  for  the  concession  is  70,000?.,  in 
1917  it  will  be  80,000Z.,  in  1927  90,0007.,  and  in  1937  100,000Z. 

Oonsul-General  for  Monaco  in  London. — Th.  Lumley. 

British  Consul. — J.  W.  Keogh  (residing  at  Nice). 

BrifAsh  Vice-Consul. — C.  J.  Sim  (residing  at  Monaco). 
Books  of  Reference. 

Baedeker's  Southern  France.     5th  ed.     Leipzig,  1907. 

Boyer  de  Ste.  Suzanne  (R.  de),  La  Principante  de  Monaco.    Paris,  1884. 

France  (H.),  An  Pays  de  Cocagne  :  La  Principaute  de  Monaco.     Paris,  1001. 

Harris  (J.  C),  Monaco  :  Pieces  Histori(jues  et  Traites.    Nice,  1882. 

Saige  (G.),  Monaco,  ses  Origines  et  son  Histolre.    Paris,  1898 

Schaefier  (P.),  Les  Institutions  et  les  Lois  de  la  Principaute  de  Sfonaco.    Monaco,  187.5 

Smith  (A.),  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.     London,  1912. 

Tdxil  (L.),  Monaco.     Paris,  1905. 

1  The  religions  marriage  was  annulled  by  the  Apostolic  See  on  January  3,  1880,  and  the 
civil  marriage  declared  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  reigning  Prince  on  July  28,  18S0. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

(Crnagora — Kara-dagh.  ) 

Reigning  King— Nicholas  I.,  Petrovic  Njegos,  born  October  7 
September  25),  1841  ;  educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris ;  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  as  successor  of  his  uncle,  Danilo  L,  August  14,  1860.  Assumed 
title  of  King,  in  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  National 
Skupshtinaj'^Aug.  28,  1910,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
accession.  Married,  November  8,  1860,  to  Milena  Petrovna  Fucotic,  born 
May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotic,  senator,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander, 
heir-apparent,  born  June  29,  1871  ;  married  July  27,  1899,  to  Princess  Jutta 
(Militza)  daughter  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz ;  Mirko, 
born  April  17,  1879,  married  July  12,  1902,  to  Natalie  Constantinovich, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Constantinovich,  great  uncle  of  the  late  King  Alexander 
of  Servia  ;  offspring.  Prince  Michael  born  September  14,  1908  ;  Paul,  born 
May  16,  1910;  Peter,  born  October  10,  1889;  and  six  daughters,  Militza, 
born  July  26,  1866,  married,  August  7,  1889,  to  the  Russian  Grand 
Duke  Peter  Nikolaievitch  ;  Stana,  born  January  4,  1868,  married  August 
28,  1889,  to  George,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
that  marriage,  married  in  1907  to  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Nicolas  Nicolaie- 
vitch  ;  Helena,  born  January  8,  1873,  married  October  24,  1896,  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  now  King  of  Italy  ;  Anna,  born  August  18,  1874,  married  May  18, 
1897,  to  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg  ;  Xenia,  born  April  22,  1881  ; 
Vera,  born  February  22,  1887.  In  December,  1900,  the  Prince  assumed  the 
style  of  Royal  Highness. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovic  Njegos, 
descending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovic,  who,  being  pro- 
claimed Vladika,  or  prince-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
from  the  Turks,  and,  having  established  himself  as  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political  alliance  with  Russia.  His 
successors  retained  the  theocratic  power  till  the  death  of  Peter  Petrovid  II. 
(October  31,  1851),  last  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as 
well  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I., 
who  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions 
attached  to  it,  and  substituted  that  of  Gospodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time 
Danilo  I.,  to  throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey, 
acknowledged  by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  new  title 
from  Russia.  In  1878  the  independence  of  Montenegro  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  Turkey  and  the  other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
In  1909  the  limitations  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  placed  on  Monte- 
nec^ro's  complete  sovereignty  were  removed,  except  the  prohibition  to  erect 
lortiacations  at  Antivari  or  along  the  Boyana.  On  October  23,  1909,  Antivari 
was  opened  as  a  free  port.  .^,   ^,    • 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Petrovid  dynasty,  with  their 


dates : — 


Vladikas  or  Prince- Bishops. 


Danilo  •.         •         1696-1735  |  Peter  I.  (St.  Peter)     .  1782-1830 

Sava  and  Vassili  .         .         1735-1782  |  Peter  II.  (Vladika  Rade)  1830-1851 

Danilo  I.  (Kniaz  and  Gospodar) 1851-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigni^jg  King,  nephew  of  the  last) 
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King  Nicholas's  nominal  civil  list  amounts  to  240,000  krone,  while 
the  two  elder  princes  receive  30, 000  krone  each.  Russia  contributes  a  large 
sum  each  year  towards  the  military,  educational,  and  hospital  expenditure  of 
Montenegro.  The  Austrian  Government  contributes  20,000  krone  per  annum 
towards  the  expense  of  conveying  the  mails  to  and  fro  between  Cettinje  and 
Cattaro. 

Government.— Under  the  Constitution  granted  by  the  Prince  of  Monte- 
negro on  December  19,  1905,  it  is  now  a  hereditary  Constitutional  monarchy 
with  popular  representation.  The  first  National  Assembly  or  Skupshtina  met 
in  1906  but  was  dissolved  in  July  1907. 

An  electoral  law  has  been  framed  under  which  elections  took  place  in 
September,  1906,  and  in  1911  for  the  present  Skupshtina.  That  assembly 
is,  in  future,  to  be  convoked  yearly,  on  October  31,  by  the  King.  Its 
members  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period  of  4  years.  Each  of 
the  56  districts  or  capitanats  of  Montenegro,  and  each  of  the  6  provincial 
towns,  Cettinje,  Podgoritza,  Niksic,  Kolashin..  Antivari,  and  Dulcigno, 
elect  one  representative.  There  are  also  12  ex  officio  members,  including 
the  Montenegrin  Orthodox  Metropolitan,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Antivari,  the  Montenegrin  Mussulman  Mufti,  6  high  officials  of  the 
State,  and  3  generals,  nominated  by  the  Prince.  There  are  thus  74  members 
in  all. 

Prime  Minister. — General  Mitar  Martinovitch  ;  appointed  June  20,  1912. 

There  are  Ministries  of  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  War,  Finance 
and  Public  Works,  Justice,  Worship  and  Public  Instruction. 

Area  and  Population.— Area  estimated  at  3, 630  English  square  miles^ 
Extreme  length,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Piwa  to  the  Boyana,  about 
100,  and  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  Lim,  about  80  English  miles.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  south  or  south-east  by  the  Turkish  Vilayets  of  Scutari  and 
Kossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east  by  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  Herzegovina.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the 
Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory  forming  the  extremity  of 
Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro,  Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in  the  recently 
(1878-81)  acquired  districts  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where  it  possesses 
a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length.  The  total  population  numbers  very 
roughly  about  250, 000.  The  capital  is  Cettinje,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  4,500;  Podgoritza,  10,000;  Dulcigno,  5,000;  NikSic,  5,000;  Antivari, 
2,500.  The  population  is  mainly  pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  Monte- 
negrins belong  almost  entirely  to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 

Religion. — The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except 
that  the  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Prince ;  buf  the  personal  authority 
of  the  latter  is  all -pervading.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of 
sufficient  property  for  their  maintenance.  The  rural  clergy  are  maintained 
by  a  tax  paid  to  the  Government  by  every  head  of  household.  Orthodox 
Montenegro  is  divided  into  two  dioceses,  Cettinje  and  Ostrog.  The  former 
see  comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  proto-presbyteries,  with  84  parishes,  and 
the  latter  into  9  such  districts  with  75  parishes.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishopric of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
districts  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which  there  are  likewise  10  Mussulman 
parishes.  The  Greek  Orthodox  church  has  about  223,500  adherents  ;  the 
Roman  Catholic,  12,500  ;  and  the  Mohammedan,  14,000. 

Instruction. — Schools  for  elementary  education  are  supported  by  Govern- 
ment ;  education  is  compulsory  and  free.     All  males  are  supposed  to  be  able 
1  See  note  under  area  of  Turkey. 
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to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gyinnasinm  or  college 
for  boys  at  Cettinje,  and  a  girls'  high  school  with  98  resident  pupils  maintained 
at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Justice.  Crime,  and  Pauperism— A  Penal  Code  based  on  the  Servian 
Code  came  into  force  in  1906  ;  a  Civil  Code  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 

There  are  district  courts  in  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  the  56 
rural  districts  there  are  courts  of  first  instance  over  which  the  heads  of  the 
districts  preside.  The  local  Kmets  have  only  authority  to  settle  trivial  dis- 
putes and  generally  act  as  peace-makers.  There  are  appeal  Courts  in  the 
five  principal  towns.  The  'Veliki  Sud,'  or  supreme  court  at  Cettinje, 
has  jurisdiction,  both  appellate  and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  princi- 
pality, and  from  its  decision  in  civil  matters  there  is  no  appeal.  In  criminal 
cases"  the  Prince  may  pardon.  Petitious  against  judges  for  undue  delay  may 
be  lodged  with  the  Minister  of  Justice.  There  are  no  judicial  statistics,  but 
crime  in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour.  Russian  charitv  has  also 
done  much. 

Finance.— The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1912  balanced 
at  4  021,000  perpers,  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  being  land  tax, 
customs  and  monopolies.  Of  the  expenditure  the  chief  branches  are  the 
civil  list,  240,000  perpers;  justice,  316,040  perpers;  interior  posts  and 
teleo-raphs,  935,736  perpers;  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  168,860  perpers; 
raintstry  of  finance  and  public  works,  626,160  perpers;  ministry  of  war, 
260  000  perpers;  ministry  of  worship  and  instruction,  612,840  perpers. 
Public  debt  1912,  390,000/. 

Defence  —The  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  regime  in  1906  was 
followed   in  'l910    by    the   first  written  law    for    the   administration   and 

instruction  of  the  army.  -i-x-      i     • 

The  military  forces  of  Montenegro  are  organised  on  a  militia  basis. 
According  to  the  Law  of  1910,  every  Montenegrin  subject  is  liable  to 
military  service  from  the  18th  to  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  i.e.,  for  a  total 
period  of  45  years.  This  period  is  divided  into  :  2  years  m  the  recruits' 
class,  33  years  in  the  active  army  and  10  years  in  the  reserve.  During  their 
term'  of  service  in  the  active  army  men  are  divided  into  two  classes  To 
the  first  class  are  allotted  those  who  are  considered  fit  for  active  service  in 
any  capacity,  while  to  the  second  are  posted  men  who  are  only  suited  for  the 
less  arduous  duties  in  the  field,  such  as  the  transport,  supply  nnd  medical 


services. 


During  the  two  years  recruit  service,  the  recruit  is  called  up  for  two 
courses  of  recruits'  training,  limited  by  law  to  twelve  months,  but  m  practice 
each  annual  course  lasts  only  three  months  in  the  artillery,  or  two  months 
in  the  infantry  and  other  services. 

Men  in  the  active  army  are  liable  to  be  called  up  annually  for  a  period 
of  training  not  exceeding  ten  days  and  may  be  called  up  in  addition  for  any 
extensive  manoeuvres  or  for  an  experimental  mobilisation,  subject,  however, 
to  the  proviso  that  no  man  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform  more  than  fifteen 
days'  service  in  any  one  year.  Men  belonging  to  the  reserve  are  required  to 
attend  a  muster  parade  once  a  year,  and  they  may  be  called  up  for  man^uvres 
or  for  an  experimental  mobilisation.  Men  who,  through  physical  unfitness, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  are  unable  to  perform  their  military  service  pay  a 
special  military  tax,  the  amount  of  which  varies  accordiug  to  their  means. 
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The  array  consists  in  time  of  peace  of  four  divisions,  three  of  whicli  have 
three  brigades,  while  the  fourth  has  only  two.  The  brigades  vary  in  strength 
from  three  to  eight  battalions,  the  total  number  of  battalions  being  59, 
of  which  three  are  composed  of  Moslems.  The  cavalry  arm  is  non-existent 
in  the  Montenegrin  anny. 

The  infantry  arc  armed  with   Russian   "three-line"  rifles   of   the  1898 
pattern  ;  the  artillery   with   various  guns  of  not  very  recent  model. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the  new- 
Law  for  all  the  [)rovisioi}S  of  that  Law  to  be  brought  into  full  effect,  and 
the  army  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  still  in  a  period  of  transition. 

The  war  strength  of  the  Montenegrin  nrmy  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  30,000  to  50,000  men. 

Production  and  Industry.— Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  The  cultivated  land  is  mostly  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the 
Croatian  system  of  domestic  communism  being  generally  prevalent.  In  some 
districts,  however,  the  land  is  split  up  into  diminutive  peasant-holdings, 
while  in  a  few  the  metayer  system  is  met  with,  but  large  estates  nowhere 
exist.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  maize,  tobacco,  oats,  potatoes,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.  The  exclusive  right  to  n»anufacture,  sell,  and  export  tobacco 
is,  since  November  14,  1903,  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian  syndicate.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  district  of 
Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  The  uncultivable 
area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forests  of  beech,  oak,  &c., 
which,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  are  valueless  ;  and,  in  the  west,  of  bare 
limestone  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and  stunted  scrub.  There  arc 
no  sea-iisheries.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared  :  there  are  500,000  sheep 
and  goats  ;  60,000  cattle  ;  8,000  swine  ;  3,000  horses.  There  is  :iome  fishery 
on  the  Lake  of  Scutari. 

Commerce. — Montenegro  has  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff.  The 
exports  for  1910  were  valued  at  about  99,650Z.  ;  the  imports  at  about 
340,277Z.  The  principal  exports  are  sumach,  flea-powder  [P^jrethrum 
roseiom),  smoked  sardines  {scoranze),  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
cheese,  wool,  hides,  skins,  and  furs,  honey,  beeswax,  wood  for  walking- 
sticks,  &c. ,  olive-oil,  wine,  tobacco.  The  imports  are  salt  from  Turkey, 
a  Government  monopoly  yielding  over  11,000Z.  a  year  ;  petroleum  fronj 
Russia  ;  maize,  cottons,  hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  rice.  According  to  statistics 
supplied,  merchandise  to  the  value  of  182,000Z.  was  imported  from  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1910  ;  55,000Z.  from  Turkey  ;  52,000Z.  from  Italy  ;  and  15,000/. 
from  Great  Britain. 

Communications. — There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Cattaro  to 
Cettinje  ;  from  Cettinje  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  and 
to  Niksic ;  also  from  Podgoritza  to  Plawnitza  (the  Scutari-Lake  Port  of 
Podgoritza) ;  and  from  Antivari  to  Vir  Pazar  on  Lake  Scutari,  from  Vir  Pazar 
to  Rieka,  from  Podgoritza  to  Kolaschine,  and  from  Antivari  to  Dulcigno. 
A  carriage  road  from  Kolaschine  to  the  Turkish  frontier  near  Berana  has  been 
made.  Other  roads  are  contemplated  or  are  begun  from  the  Austrian  frontier 
near  Risano  to  Grahovo  and  Niksic  ;  from  Cettinje  via  Ccvo  to  Danilogi-ad, 
&c.  There  are  public  diligences  between  Cattaro  and  Cettinje,  between 
Cettinje,  Podgoritza,  and  Niksic ;  and  between  Antivari  and  Vir  Pazar. 
There  are  bridle  roads  over  the  rest  of  the  principality.  Three  lake  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Societe  ]Montenegrinc  d'Antivari  ply  between  Rieka, 
Vir  Pazar,  Plavnitza,  and  Scutari.    A  narrow  gauge  railway  (the  first  Monte- 
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nef^rin  railway)  is  now  open  from  Antivari  to  Vir  Pazar.  There  are  528 
mites  of  telegraph  line  in  the  country,  with  23  telegraph  offices  and  2  radio- 
telegraphic  stations,  Montenegro  forms  part  of  the  Postal  Union  ;  it  has  21 
post  offices. 

Money. — Montenegro  has  a  small  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  nickel  and 
bronze.  The  perper  and  para  are  nominally  equal  in  value  to  the  Austrian 
krone  and  heller.  The  coins  in  circulation  in  1910,  struck  at  the  Vienna  mint 
except  the  five  and  one  perper  pieces  struck  in  France,  were  :  gold,  300 
hundred  perper,  30,000  twenty  perper  and  40,000  ten  perper  pieces  ;  silver, 
60, 000  five  perper,  300,000  two  perper,  and  500, 000  one  perper  pieces.  French 
and  English  gold  and  Austrian  paper  and  silver  circulate  freely.  There  arc 
four  banks,  the  Bank  of  Montenegro  at  Cettinje,  the  Banks  of  Podgoritza 
and  Niksic  at  those  places,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Montenegro  at  Antivari 
Avith  a  branch  at  Cettinje. 

British  Envoy  and  Minider.—QoviXii  de  Salis,  C.V.O.,  O.M.G. 

Consul  General  in  London.— ^iv  J.  Roper  Parkington. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Montenegro. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.    No.  1761,  1896,  No.  1884,  1897,  and  2114, 1S9S. 

London.  -,   .  ^y■ 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  &c.  Prepared  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  War  Office.     London,  1895. 

Andric  (M.),  Geschichte  des  Fiirstenthums  Montenegro.    Wien,  1853. 

Coquelle  (P.),  Histoire  du  Montenegro  et  de  la  Bosnie.     Paris,  1890. 

Cozens-Hardy.   Montenegro  and  its  Borderlands.   GeographicalJournal.    Vol.  IV.    1894. 

Denton  (Rev.  William),  Montenegro  :  its  People  and  their  History.     London,  1877. 

Hassert  (C),  Reise  durch  Montenegro.    Wien,  1893. 

Miller  (W.),  the  Balkans.  [In  'Story  of  the  Nations'  Scries.]  London.  1896.— 
Travel  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East.    London.  1898. 

Murray  (W.  S.),  The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States.     London,  1912. 

Muzet  (A.),  Aux  Pays  Balkaniques.     Paris,  1912. 

Schwarz(JD\\  B.),  Montenegro,  Schilderung  einer  Reise  durch  das  Innere  nebst  Entwurf 
einer  Geographie  des  Landes.    Leipzig,  1883. 

Seymour  (F.),  A  History  of  Montenegro.     London,  1912. 

Lenorviant,  Turcs  et  Montenegrins.  . 

Yriarte  (Ch.),  Les  Bords  de  I'Adriatique  et  le  Montenegro. 

Wyon  (R.)  and  Prance  (G.),  The  Land  of  the  Black  Mountain.    London,  1903. 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maghrib-el-Aksa.— El  Gharb.) 
Reigning  Sultan. 

Mulai  Yusef,  son  of  Mulai-Hassan,  was  proclaimed  Sultan  on  August  18, 
1912,  on  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  Sultan  Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid,  who 
received  a  lump  sum  of  400,000  francs  and  an  annual  pension  of  350,000 

francs.  •  i      r 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  his  subjects  under  the  title  of 
'  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers— is  the  seventeenth  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Mulai- Ahmed,  and  the  thirty-sixth  lineal 
descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  His  five  pre- 
decessors were  : — 

Sultan  Reign  Sultan  Reign 

Mulai-Abderrahman  .  1822-1859  Mulai- Abd- el- Aziz  .     1894-1908 

Sidi-Mulai-Mohamed  .  1859-1873  Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid  .     1908-1912 

Mulai-Hassan         .  .  1873-1894 

The  Sherifian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Filali  Sharifs 
of  Tafilelt.  Each  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Sherifian  family  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Sherifian  family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
as  the  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  suj)ported 
by  the  bodyguard,  from  among  whom  the  large  majority  of  court  officials 
are  selected. 

Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion.  As  spiritual 
ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his  authority  not  being  limited,  as  in 
Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  '  Ulema, '  under  the  '  Sheik-ul-Islam. '  The 
Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so  ; 
otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will.  They  are 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  and  War, 
Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator  of  Customs. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  April,  1904,  Great  Britain  recognised 
that  it  appertains  to  France  to  assist  in  the  administrative,  economic, 
financial,  and  military  reforms  in  Morocco,  but  reserves  the  rights  which 
by  treaties  or  usage  she  now  enjoys.  The  general  agreement  was  accepted 
also  by  Spain  in  a  Franco-Spanish  convention.  Germany,  however,  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement,  and  a  conference  of  13  delegates 
representing   Morocco,    the    European    Powers   interested,    and   tlie   United 
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states  of  America,  was  held  at  Algeciras  for  the  settlement  of  disputed 
matters,  from  January  16  to  April  7,  1906,  when  an  agreement,  embodied  in 
a  General  Act,  was  signed  by  all  the  delegates.  The  Sultan  signed  the 
agreement  on  June  18,  and  ratifications  of  the  Agreement  were  deposited  at 
Madrid  by  the  other  Powers,  December  31,  1906.  (For  particulars  of  the 
Treaty  see  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1912.) 

In  1909  disturbances  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melilla  arising  from 
an  attack  by  RiflSans  on  Spaniards  working  on  a  railroad  being  laid  from 
that  town  to  some  mines  a  few  miles  distant,  Spain  sent  a  large  force  and 
severe  fighting  ensued,  ending  in  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  and  the  occu- 
pation by  Spain  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  extending  eastwards  to 
Cabo  de  Agua  and  southwards  to  Seluan. 

After  remaining  quiet  for  some  months  the  tribes  near  Melilla  again 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  the  summer  of  1911.  In  June,  the  Spanish 
Government  despatched  vessels  of  war  to  Laraiche  and  landed  a  force,  which 
marched  to  Alcazar  to  protect  the  Spaniards  at  that  place.  Further  contin- 
gents of  Spanish  troops  continued  to  arrive,  and  occupied  all  the  district 
between  Laraiche,  Alcazar,  and  Arzila. 

In  July,  1911,  the  German  Government  sent  a  cruiser  to  Agadir,  inform- 
ing the  Sultan  and  the  Eui'opean  powers  that  their  object  was  to  protect 
German  interests  in  that  place.  Negotiations  were  thereupon  entered  into 
l:»et\veen  France  and  Germany,  and  after  lasting  about  three  months 
eventually  terminated  in  the  signature  of  two  Agreements  (Nov.  4,  1911), 
under  which  German}^  renounces  all  political  interests  in  Morocco  and 
practically  agrees  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate,  receiving  in 
exchange  ample  guarantees  for  absolute  equality  in  economic  and  commercial 
matters,  and  the  cession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  the  French 
Congo.     {See  map,  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1912.) 

In  April,  1912,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Fez  by  which  the  Sultan  formally 
accepted  the  French  Protectorate.  This  has  been  recognised  by  Germany 
and  England. 

France  is  represented  in  Morocco  by  a  Resident-General  (an  office  created 
April  28,  1912),  who  exercises  civil  and  military  powers,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Protectorate,  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers.  The  Resident- 
General  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Resident  and  a  Secretary-General.  The 
ncAv  Resident- General  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  a  Special  Moroccan  Department  has  been  created. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain  as  to  their  respective  rights 
in  Morocco  came  to  an  end  in  the  Franco- Spanish  Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed 
on  November  27,  1912.  In  this  France  acknov/ledges  the  right  of  Spain  to 
exercise  its  protectorate  in  the  Spanish  zone,  the  extent  of  which  is  clearly 
defined.  {Sec  map  in  this  issue, )  The  zones  will  be  administered,  under 
the  control  of  a  Spanish  High  Commissioner,  by  a  Calipha  (whose  head- 
quarters shall  be  at  Tetuan)  chosen  by  the  Sultan  from  a  list  of  two  candi- 
dates presented  by  the  Spanish  Government.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Tangier  and  its  district  should  be  excluded  from  the  Spanish  zone,  and 
become  a  special  international  zone,  some  140  square  miles  in  extent. 

A  protocol  attached  to  the  Treaty  provides  for  the  rapid  planning,  con- 
struction, and  exploration  of  the  railway  from  Tangier  to  Fez,  the  first  line 
to  be  built  in  the  Empire.  The  capital  of  the  company  shall  be  60  per 
cent.  French  and  40  per  cent.  Spanish.  The  line  shall  comprise  three 
sections,  corresponding  (1)  to  the  International  zone  of  Tangier,  (2)  the 
Spanish  Northern  zone,  and  (3)  the  French  zone. 
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The  following  arc  the  treaties  concerning  Morocco  from  1S60  to  1912  :— (1)  Treaty  of 
Tetuau,  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  April  2<3,  1S60;  (2)  Supplementary  Treaty  to  last, 
October  30,  1S61  ;  (3)  Treaty  of  Commerce,  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  November  20, 
1861 ;  (4)  Convention  of  Madrid,  signed  by  the  European  Powers,  on  June  3,  ISSO,  relative 
to  the  exercise  of  protection  :  (j)  Treaty  of  Marakesh,  between  Spain  and  Morocco, 
March  5,  189-1  ;  (0)  Additional  Convention  to  last,  February  24,  1895;  (7)  Franco  Spanish 
Agreement,  relative  to  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Sahara  and  Guinea,  June  27,  1900  :  (8) 
Franco-Britisli  Treaty  of  April  S,  1904  ;  (9)  Franco-Spanisli  Agreement  of  October  3,  1904  ; 
(TO)  Franco-Spanisli  Agreement  of  September  1,  19U') ;  (11)  Act  of  Algeciras,  April  7, 
1906;  (12)  Franco-Hispana-British  Agreement  of  1907;  (13)  Franco-German  Trealy  of 
February,  1909;  (14)  Franco-Moroccan  Agreement  of  March  21,  1909;  (15)  Hispano- 
Moroccan  Agreement  of  November  16,  1910 ;  (16)  Franco-German  Agreement  of  November 
4,  1911  ;  (17)  French  Protectorate  Treaty  with  Morocco,  March  30,  1911  ;  (18)  Franco- 
Spanish  Treaty  of  Madrid  of  November  27,  1912. 

French  jResidcnt- General.— Geneva!  Lyautey,  appointed  April  28,  1912. 

Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigation,  the  area  is  about  219,000 
English  square  miles.  Population  generally  considered  to  be  about  5, 000,000. 
A  French  officer.  Captain  N.  Larras,  who  has  been  in  the  country  since 
1898,  estimates  the  numbers  at  from  4,340,000  to  4,580,000.  To  the  Atlantic 
coast  region,  Tangier  to  Mogador,  he  assigns  2,200,000;  to  the  Atlas-Riff 
country,  1,500,000  ;  to  the  Muluya  valley,  200,000  ;  to  the  Sus  valley, 
200,000;  while  in  the  region  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
stretching  into  the  Sahara,  he  estimates  the  numbers  thus  :  "Wad  Draa, 
100,000  to  250,000;  Wad  Ziz  with  Tafilet),  120,000  to  200,000;  Wad  Gir 
(with  Figig),  20,000  to  30,000.  The  population  consists  of  Berbers,  Tuaregs 
Shellah  Berbers,  Beduin  and  Mued  Arabs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews 
and  Negroes. 

An  agreement  (July  20  1901)  makes  the  valley  of  the  Wad  Gir  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Algeria,  and  to  the  east  of  this  only  those 
who  acknowledge  French  authority  will  be  permitted  to  dwell.  A  French 
and  Moroccan  Commission  is  entrusted  Avith  the  formation  of  police  arrange- 
ments in  the  region.  The  number  of  Christians  does  not  exceed  10,000 
(7,000  in  Tangier).  Fez,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about  140,000,  and 
Tangier  about  35, 000.  Morocco  city  is  the  southern  capital .  Tlie  Sultan  and 
his  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of  Sunnite  Mohammedans. 

Finance,  Defence. 

Customs  revenue  estimated  at  440,000?.  The  Moroccan  debt  consists  of 
French  and  German  loans  (1904-06)  amounting  to  3,040,000/.  ;  Avar  ex- 
penditure, indemnities,  &c.,  2,960,000/.;  and  various  advances  and  loans, 
2,200,000/.  ;  total,  8,200.000/.  The  French  loans  amounting  to  2,480,000/. 
should  be  repaid  in  half-yearly  instalments  up  to  1941.  In  1910  a  new  5per 
cent,  loan  of  101,124,000  francs  was  obtained  from  the  Moorish  State  Bank. 

The  Shereefian  army  is  to  be  organised  as  folloAvs,  under  command  of  a 
French  general : — 

Service  is  to  be  compulsory,  substitution  being  allowed  ;  the  term  of 
ser\dce  Avill  be  generally  4  years.  There  is  to  be  a  Shereefian  guard  of  2 
battalions,  2  squadrons  and  1  mountain  battery,  to  form  the  permanent 
garrison  of  Fez.  The  rest  of  the  army  is  to  consist  of  9  battalions,  5 
squadrons,  4  mountain  batteries,  1  engineer  battalion,  and  departmental 
troops.  Companies,  squadrons  and  batteries  Avill  be  commanded  by  French 
officers,  Avith  a  due  proportion  of  French  K.C.O.'s.  Obligatory  service  is 
only  to  be  gradually  imposed  upon  the  tribes. 

3   Y 
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Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  interior  of  Morocco,,  although  generally  open  to  travellers,  is  not 
permanently  occupiable  as  yet  on  account  of  lack  of  security  to  both  life  and 
property.  Immigration  is  confined  principally  to  the  so-called  French  zone 
of  influence  along  the  coast,  centreing  especially  in  and  about  Casablanca. 
Morocco,  therefore,  is  still  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  both  economic  and 
commercial  development.  Only  foreign  capital  seems  available  for  the 
development  of  trade,  agriculture,  the  mooted  irrigation  projects,  railroads, 
etc.  In  the  coastal  regions  some  progress  is  being  made,  but  the  vast  rich 
interior  remains  unexploited,  with  a  large  section  actually  unexplored. 

In  addition  to  its  undoubted  agricultural  resources,  rich  mineral  deposits 
of  copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  silver,  gold,  and  petroleum  are  also 
said  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Sultanate.  The  hostility  of  the  interior 
tribes  prevents  any  extensive  European  mining  enterprises,  but  several 
companies  have  been  organized  in  anticipation  of  early  results. 

The  natural  industries  of  Morocco  have  Ijecome  almost  extinct.  For- 
merly richly-woven  silks,  woollens,  and  embroideries  were  extensively 
produced  ;  but  the  slipper,  jillaba,  and  carpet  industries  are  now  all  that 
remain,  although  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing  quantity  of  tiles  and 
pottery  still  manufactured  in  the  interior. 

Imports  and  exports  for  1910  and  1911  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Ports 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tangier . 

406,570 

513,070 

25] ,461 

366,673 

Tetuan  . 

49,225 

68,282 

20,329 

28,482 

Laraiche 

38(3,800 

419,342 

117,841 

131,343 

Rabat    . 

227,192 

262,202 

49,493 

51,688 

Casablanca    . 

082,821 

886,559 

389,630 

790,083 

Mazagaii 

249,045 

305,135 

282,109 

454,247 

Saffi 

279,396 

337,412 

187,153 

550,432 

Mogador 

287,411 

324,661 

277,401 

354,862 

Total  by  Ports 

2,468,459 

3,116,669 

1,575,417 

2,727,810 

.,        Melilla 

1,298,730 

1,538,367 

114,631 

65,827 

,,        Algeria 

424,840 
4,192,02& 

054,480 

576,880 

616,200 

Grand  total  . 

-5,309,516 

2,266,928 

3,409,837 

In  1910  and  1911  the  commerce  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

— 

From  or  to 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

£                          £ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingclom  i 

1,143,282                1,512,735 

422,478 

791,771 

France'^ 

1,747,243        1       2,225,053 

924,930 

1,259,579 

Germany      . 

302,567                   370,818 

380,459 

697,174 

Spain  .... 

733,823                   779,984 

415,039 

421,511 

Italy    .... 

20,799                     28,841 

30,458 

100,733 

Belgium 

113,320                   148,153 

4,174 

29,951 

United  States     . 

17,990                    28,732 

38,240      ■ 

30,339 

Austria-Hungary 

68,246                   124,605 

3,844 

3,744 

Egypt  .... 

—                            — 

34,950 

— 

Other  countries  . 

44,759                      90,595 

12,356 

75,035 

.  Total      . 

4,192,029                5,.309,516 

2,266,928 

3,409,837 

INDUSTRY   AND   COMMERCE 
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The  cliief  iiii])orts  and  exports  in  1911  were  : — 

Imports 

lyil 

Exports 

1911 

Cottons      .... 

1,081,580 

Hides  and  skins 

318,831 

Sugar .                ... 

1,092,080 

Wool  . 

235,645 

Tea 

245,529 

Oxen  . 

379,487 

^Machinery,  hardware 

202,845 

Eggs    . 

232,617 

Flour  and  semolina   . 

101,655 

Slippers 

57,907 

Oandles       .... 

139,214 

Almonds 

232,124 

Tobacco      .... 

00,771 

Bai-ley 

473,058 

Wines,  spirits,  beer,  &c.    . 

305,667 

Olive  oil 

8,531 

Groceries  and  provisions  . 

200,047 

Beans 

144,779 

Oils,  vegetable  . 

79,163 

Wheat 

295,330 

Woollen  goods    . 

130,033 

Fenugreek 

79.071 

Soap 

16,082 

Linseed 

181,930 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  ) 
fresh  and  preserved  J      * 

122,004 

Gums  . 

33,092 

Coffee 

53,795         1 

Silk,  raw    .... 

47,494 

,,     manufactured    . 

125,974        1 

1  United  Kingdom  includes  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

2  France  includes  Algeria  and  Senegal. 

Total  trade  between  Morocco  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  years 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  :  — 


in 


1907       ;      1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

£        I         £ 
Imports  from  Jlorocco  to  U.K.       .           539      '        763 
Exports  to  Morocco  from  U.K.       .           787           1,072 

£ 

1,133 
954 

£ 

582 
858 

£ 

817 
1,178 

Shipping  entered  (in  foreign  trade),  exclusive  of  Melilla  :— 

Nationality 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

No. 

No. 

Tons 

Tons 

British          .... 

800 

929 

579,447 

590,764 

French 

484 

787 

472,290 

779,153 

German 

260 

814 

350,120 

397,103 

Butch . 

134 

130 

350,135 

387,300 

Spanish 

1,074 

1,439 

400,498 

716,013 

Italian 

98 

61 

70,043 

49,328 

Austro-Hungarian 

14 

27 

12,000 

20,483 

Danish 

21 

— 

4,719 

— 

Norwegian  . 

5 

28 

2,112 

15,992 

Portugese    . 

37 

68 

5,003 

8,590 

Other  Nationalities 

7 

38 

3,242 

14,821 

Total 

• 

2,936 

3,821 

2,322  209 

2,985,607 

There  are  Postal  services,  under  the  control  of  the  British,  French, 
German  and  Spanish  Governments.  There  is  a  daily  service  of  couriers 
from  Tangier  to  Fez  and  Alcazar,  to  Tetuan,  and  to  the  coast  towns  Laraiche, 
Rabat,  Dar-al-Baida  (Casablanca),  Mazagan,  Saffi  and  Mogador.  There  are 
also  couriers  between  Laraiche  and  Alcazar,  and  between  Mazagan  and 
Marakesli,  and  between  Fez  and  Mequinez.     There  are  telegi-aphic  submarine 
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cables  from  Tangier  to  Cadiz  (Eastern  Telegraph  Co.)>  Tarifa  (Spanish. 
Government),  and  Oran  (French  Government)  ;  also  wireless  telegraphic 
stations  belonging  to  the  Moorish  Government  at  Tangier,  Rabat,  Casablanca, 
Fez  and  Mogador.  The  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Rabat  is  to  be  transferred 
to  Saffi,  and  land  telegraph  wires  will  connect  Rabat  with  Casablanca  and 
Mazagau  with  Casablanca.  Only  two  towns  have  a  telephone  service — 
Tangier  and  Casablanca . 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Blanked  or  Muzoona  =  6  Floos  Approximate  English  value  =    "096  at  par 
The  Ounce  or  Okia  =  4  Blankecls       ,,  ,,  ,,      =    '384    ,, 

"i^\iQ  Mitkal  =  10  Oionces         ,,  ,,  ,,       =  3'84      ,, 

Spanish  dollars  and  pesetas,  as  well  as  Moorish  coins  minted  for  the 
Government  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  are  current.  The  silver 
coinage  comprises  dollars,  h  and  \  dollars,  and  dirhems  and  ^  dirhems  (1 
dollar  =  10  dirhems).  But  the  values  fluctuate,  and  the  market  values  are 
sometimes  only  one-third  of  those  adopted  by  the  Government  for  custom- 
house purposes.  At  Tangier  European  goods  are  paid  for  in  Spanish  coin 
or  French  coin ;  French  coin  is  much  used  at  Casablanca  (Dar-al-Baida)  ;  in 
other  parts  of  Morocco  Moorish  coin  is  now  almost  exclusively  used. 

The  Kinta7\  used  for  the  produce  of  the  country  sold  by  weight,  contains 
100  Ratals,  and  is  generally  equal  to  about  168  lbs.,  but  varies  in  different 
districts. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is 
100  Rotals,  equal  to  112  lb.  English. 

The  Drah,  8  tominis,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  Tangier  Mudcl,  8  tominic,  equal  to  1^^  English  bushel. 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  kula ;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weighs 
28  ratals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  5^%  British  imperial  gallons. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 
Of  Great  Britain  in  Morocco. 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Vacant. 

Consul- General,  with  local  rank  of  Ist  Secretary. — H.  E.  White,    C.M.G. 
2nd  Secretary. — H.  W.  Kennard. 
Vice-Consul. — H.  B.  Johnstone. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Dar-al-Baida  and  Fez  ;  Vice-Consuls  at  Dar-al- 
Baida,  Laraiche,  Mazagan,  Rabat,  SafB,  Tetuan,  Mogador,  and  Marakesh, 
and  Consular  Agent  at  Alcazar  and  Arzila. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Morocco. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Repoi'ts.     Annual  Series.     London. 

General  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  1S50.— Convention  of  Commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  185i'>.— Convention  between  Great,  Britain,  eleven  other 
Powers,  and  Morocco,  for  the  settlement  of  tbe  Right  of  Protection  iu  Morocco,  signed  at 
Madrid,  July  3,  18S0. 

General  Act  of  the  International  Conference  at  Algeciras  relating  to  the  Affairs  of 
Morocco,  April  7,  190G.     London,  1907. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AJlalo  (M.),  The  Truth  About  Morocco.    London,  1904. 

Aubin  (E.),  Le  Maroc  d'Aujourd'hui.   Paris,  1904.    Also  Eng.  Trans.     Loudon,  lOOG. 

Bcrard  (V.),  L'Aflaire  Marocaine.     Paris,  190G. 

Canal  (J.),  Geographic  gen^rale  de  Maroc.     Pai'is,  1902. 

Chevrillon  (A.),  Un  Crepuscule  d'lslam  Maroc.     Paris,  1906. 

Dawson  (A.  J.),  Things  seen  in  Morocco.     London,  1904. 

De  Foucauld  (Yicomte  Ch.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  18S3-18S4.     Paris,  1888. 

Erckmann  (Jules,  capit.),  Le  Maroc  inoderne.    Paris. 

Forrest  (A.  S.),  and  Benausan  (S.  L.),  Morocco.    London,  1904. 

Frnser(J.  Foster),  The  Land  of  Veiled  Women.    London.     1911, 

Gentil  (L.),  Mission  de  Segonzac.  Dans  le  Bled  es  Siba.  Explorations  au  Maroc. 
Paris,  190G. 

Oraham  (R.  B.  Cunninghame),  Mogreb-ei-Acksa.     London,  1898. 

Harris  {A.),  ThG  Land  of  an  African  Sultan:  Travels  in  Morocco,  1SS7-S9.  London, 
1889. 

Harris  (W.  B.),  Tafilet:  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  in  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, &c.     London,  1895. 

Hay  (Sir  J.  D.),  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  London.— Memoir  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hay, 
completed  by  his  daughters.     London,  1896. 

Hiibner  (M.),  MilitJirische  und  inilitargeographische  Betrachtungen  iiber  ^Marolcko 
Berlin,  1905. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa.  Vol.  [.     North  Africa.     2d.  ed.     London,  1907 

Kerr  (R.),  Morocco  after  Twenty-Five  Years.    London,  J 912. 

Maltzan  (Heinrich,  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  Afrika :  Reisen  in 
Algerien  und  Marokko.    4  vols.    Leipzig,  1869. 

Martiniere  (H.  M.  P.  de  la),  Morocco  :  Journeys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  to  the  Court 
of  JIulai-Hassan,  with  a  Bibliography  of  Morocco  from  1844  to  1887.    London,  1889. 

Macknizie  (D.)  The  Khalifatc  of  the  West,  being  a  General  Description  'of  Morocco. 
London,  1011. 

Meakin  (B.),  The  Moorish  Empire.  London,  1899.— The  Land  of  the  Moors.  London. 
1901.— The  Jloors.     London,  1902.— Life  in  Morocco  and  Glimpses  Beyond.     London,  1905. 

Montbard  (G.),  A  travers  le  Maroc.     Paris. — Among  the  Moors.    London. 

Morel  (B.  D.),  Morocco  in  Diplomacy.     London,  1912. 

Playfair  (Sir  R.  L.)  and  Brown  (R.),  Bibliography  of  Morocco.     London,  1892. 

Rohlfs  (Gerhard),  Land  und.  Volk  m  Afrika.  Bremen,  1870.— Mein  erster  Aufenthalt 
in  Marokko.  Bremen,  1873.  [English  translation.  Adventures  in  Morocco,  &c.  London, 
[1874.]-Reise  durch  Marokko,  &c.    Bremen,  1868. 

Segomac  (Marquis  de),  Voyages  au  Maroc  1899-1901.  Paris,  1903.— Dans  le  Bled  es 
Siba.     Paris,  1900, 

Spilsbury  (A.  G.),  The  Toumaline  Expedition.    London,  1906. 

Stutfield  {R-agli  E.  M.),  &\  Maghreb;  1,200  Miles'  Ride  through  Morocco.  London, 1880. 

Terrier  (A..)  and  Lacharriere  (J.  L.  D.),  Pour  reussir  au  Maroc.     Paris,  1912, 

Thomson  (Joseph),  Travels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco.    London,  1889 

Weisberger  (F.),  Tvois  Mois  de  Campagne  au  Maroc.    Paris,  1904. 
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NEPAL. 

An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  Himalayas,  between  26°  25'  and  30°  17'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  80°  6'  and  88°  14'  of  E.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  500  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth  abont  150  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  sovereign  is  His  Highness  Maharajadhiraja  Tribhubana  Bir 
Bikram  ''Jang  Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jang,  who  was  born 
on  June  30,  1906,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  December  11,  1911.  The 
government  of  Nepal  is  a  military  oligarchy.  All  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  it  was  permanently  delegated  by  the 
Maharajadhiraja  Surendra  Bikiam  Shah  under  pressure  of  the  Bharadars 
or  nobles  of  the  State  in  1867.  The  present  Prime  Minister  is  Maharaja 
Sir  Chandra  Shamsher  Jang,  Bahadur  Rana,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.V.O., 
D.C.L.,  who  was  appointed  on  June  26,  1901.  He  holds  the  rank  of  Major 
General  in  the  British  army. 

The  Gurkhas,  a  Rajput  race  originally  from  Udaipur  in  Rajputana,  who 
had  settled  in  the  province  of  Gurkha  in  Nepal,  overran  the  whole  country 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  maintained  their 
supremacy  ever  since.  About  1790  a  Gurkha  army  invaded  Tibet ;  and  to 
avenge  this  affront  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Kuen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an 
army  into  Nepal,  which  compelled  the  Gurkhas  to  submit  to  the  terms 
of  peace,  by  which  the  Nepal  Durbar  agreed  to  restore  the  booty  taken  from 
the  Tibetans,  and  to  send  a  deputation  to  Peking  with  a  petition  and 
presents  for  the  Emperor  of  China  once  in  five  years.  A  commercial  treaty 
between  India  and  Nepal  was  signed  in  1792,  and  a  l^ritish  Resident  was  sent 
to  reside  at  Katmandu,  but  was  recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage, 
in  1814,  compelled  the  Indian  Government  to  declare  war :  and  a  British 
force  advanced  to  within  three  marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  concluded 
and  the  Treaty  of  Segowlie  signed  on  December  2,  1815.  Since  then  the 
relations  of  the  British  with  Nepal  have  been  friendly.  In  1854  ho.stilities 
broke  out  between  the  Nepalese  and  Tibetans,  and  in  1856  a  Treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  Nepalese  and  Tibetan  Governments  by  which  the 
Tibetans  bound  themselves  {a)  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  Rs.  10,000  to 
Nepal,  {b)  to  encourage  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  (c)  to  receive  a 
Representative  of  Nepal  at  Lhasa. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Segowlie,  a  British  Resident,  with  a 
small  escort  of  Indian  sepoys,  lives  at  the  capital  ;  but  he  does  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  54,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  about  5,000,000. 
The  estimated  gross  revenue  is  15,000,000  Rupees.  The  races  of  Nepal, 
besides  the  dominant  Gurkhas,  include  earlier  inhabitants  of  Tartar  origin, 
such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  Newars,  and  Bhutias. 

Capital,  Katmandu  ;  population  about  50,000. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  is  gradually 
but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The 
people  are  in  general  prosperous.  Charitable  hospitals  have  been  built  at 
Katmandu,  Bhatgaon,  Birganj,  Palpa  and  Bhimphedi,  and  a  dispensary  at 
Doti. 

There  is  a  standing  regular  army  of  about  30,000,  organised  in  battalions 
and  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles.  An  irregular  force,  nearly  as  numerous, 
is  armed  with  old  Snider  and  Enfield  rifles.  The  artillery  force  has  about  250 
guns,  two  batteries  being  light  field  pieces,  fairly  moflern,  but  the  rest  old 
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smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  gun.s.     Facilities  are  given  for  the  recruitment  of 
Gnrkas  for  the  Indian  array. 

The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  three  years  ending  March  31, 
1912,  has  been  as  follows  (including  treasure)  : — 


From  or  to  Nepal 

1909-10 

Rs. 
3,28,85,162 
1,61,37,675 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Imports  into  India   . 
Exports  from  India  . 

Rs. 

3,72,40,486 

1,71,82,847 

Rs. 

4,54,14,125 
2,26,06,660 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  other 
drugs,  gums,  re.sins  and  dyes,  jute,  wheat,  pulse,  rice  and  other  grains, 
clarified  butter,  oil  seeds,  sjiices,  tobacco,  timber,  saltpetre.  The  chief 
imports  are  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  salt,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  drugs  and 
dyes,  petroleum,  leather,  brass,  iron  and  copper  wares,  raw  cotton,  twist  and 
yarn,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  and  8  pies  of  British  Indian  currency. 
Copper  pice,  of  which  50  go  to  a  silver  mohar,  are  also  coined.  The  Indian 
rupee  passes  current  throughout  Nepal. 

British  Resident. — Lt. -Colonel  H.  L.  Showers,  C.S.I.,  CLE. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Aitehison  (C.  U.)  (compiled  by),  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sanads 
relating  to  India  and  Neighbouring  Countries.    Vol,  II.     Calcutta,  1892. 

Ballantine  (H.),  On  India's  Frontier.     London,  1896. 

Bendall(G.),  A  Journey  in  Nepal  and  Northern  India.    Cambridge,  1880. 

Boeck  (K.),  Durch  Indien  ins  Verschlossene  Land  Nepal.     Leipzig,  1003.     [French 
Translation,  Aux  Indes  et  au  Nepal.     Paris,  1907.] 

Digby  (W.),  Nepal  and  India,    London,  1890. 

Edwardeg  (Sir   H,  B.),   Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (British   Resident   at  Nepal). 
London,  1875. 

Freshfield  (D.  W.),  Round  Kangchenjunga.     London,  1903. 

Hamilton  (Francis)  (formerly  Buchanan),   An    Account  of  the  Kingdom    of  Nepa  . 
London,  1819. 

Hodgson  {B.),  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet, 
London,  1874. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  Life  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  British  Resident  at  Nepal 
London,  1896. 

Levi  (S.),  Le  Nepal,   Etude  Hi-storique.   2  vols.    [In  Annalesdu  Musee  Guimet.]   Paris 
1905. 

Vamittart  (Lt.-Col.  E.),  Notes  on  Nepal.    Calcutta,  1895.— Gurkhas  [In  Handbooks 
for  the  Indian  Army.]    Calcutta,  1906. 

Waddell  (L.  A.),  Among  the  Himalayas.    London,  1898. 

Wright  (Dr.  D. )  (translated  by)  History  of  Nepaul,    Cambridge,  1877. 
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NETHERLANDS    (THE). 

(KonijStkrijk  der  Nederlanden.) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 
Wilhelmina   Helena  Pauline   Maria,    i^orn   August   3i,    188O, 

daughter  of  the  late  Kincr  Willem  III.,  and  of  his  seconrt  wife,  Princess 
Emma,  born  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father,  November  23,  1890  ; 
came  of  age  August  31,  1898,  and  was  crowned  September  6  of  that 
year;  married  to  Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Febraary  7, 
1901.  Offspring  :  Princess  Juliana  Louis3  Emma  Marie  Wilhelmina,  born 
April  30,  1909. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony  of 
Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance  with 
another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Chalons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  a 
third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of  Orange  with  a 
daughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under 
the  name  of  '  stadtholders, '  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally  declared 
to  be  hereditary  in  1747,  in  Willem  IV.  ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V.,  had 
to  fly  to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican  army. 
The  family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of  the  old 
United  Provinces,  released  from  French  incorporation,  was  under  discussion 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the 
Belgian  provinces,  subject  before  the  French  revolution  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  were  ordered  by  the  Congress  to  be  joined  to  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whole  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  the  last 
stadtholder,  Willem  V.,  as  hereditary  sovereign.  In  consequence,  the  latter 
was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Hague  on  the  16th  ot 
March,  1815,  and  recognised  as  sovereign  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  union  thus  established  between  the  northern  and  southern  Netherlands 
was  dissolved  by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  their  political  relations 
were  not  readjusted  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839, 
which  constituted  Belgium  an  independent  kingdom.  King  Willem  I. 
abdicated  in  1840,  bequeathing  the  croM'n  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reigned 
41  years,  and  died  in  1890  ;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter  Wilhelmina. 

The  Sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of  600, 000  guilders.  There  is  also  a  large 
revenue  from  domains,  and  in  addition  an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides, 
in  the  possession  of  a  very  large  private  fortune,  acquired  in  greater  part  by 
King  .Willem  I.  in  the  prosecution  of  yast  enterprises  t3nding  to  raise  the 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Government  and  Constitution. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  first  Coustitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruction  as 
a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848  and  in  1887. 
According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a  constitutional  and 
hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture  :  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends 
the  throne.  In  default  of  a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Sovereign  and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
(each  containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this  assembly 
alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The  age  of  majority  of 
the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his  minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in 
a  Regent— designated  by  law— and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign, 
while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign 
and  Parliament,  the  latter— called  the  States  General— consisting  of  two 
Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members, 
elected  by  the  Provincial  States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed 
inhabitants  of  tha  eleven  provinces,  or  from  among  some  high  and 
important  functionaries,  mentioned  by  law.  Members  of  the  First 
Chamber  not  residing  in  the  Hague,  where  the  Parliament  meets,  are 
allowed  10  guilders  {16s.  8d.)  a  day  during  the  Session  of  the  States- 
General.  The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  numbers  100  deputies, 
who  are  elected  directly. 

First  chamber  :  18  Catholics,  10  Anti-Revolutionists,  4  Protestant  Party, 
3  old  Liberals,  15  Liberal  Union. 

Second  chamber  :  4  old  Liberals,  21  Liberal  Union,  '26  Catholics,  21  Anti- 
Re  ^olutionists,  12  Protestant  Party,  9  Democrats,  7  Socialists. 

According  to  the  electoral  reform  act,  passed  in  1896,  voters  are  all  male 
Dutch  citizens  not  under  25  years  of  age,  in  profession  of  certain  outward  and 
positive  sisns  of  capacity  and  well-being.  The  chief  sign  is  the  fact  of 
payment  of  one  or  more  direct  State  taxes  (for  the  land  tax  an  amount  of 
1  florin  is  sufficient).  Besides  these,  the  Reform  Act  admits  as  electors  all 
those  who  can  prove  that  they  are  householders,  and  have  paid  rent  of  houses 
or  lodgings  during  a  fixed  term,  or  that  they  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats 
of  notless  than  24  tons  capacity,  or  that  they  have  been  during  a  fixed  term 
in  employment  with  an  annual  wage  or  salary  of  at  least  22^.  18s.  4d.,  or 
possess  a  certificate  of  State  interest  of  at  least  100  florins,  or  a  savings 
bank  deposit  of  at  least  50  florins,  or  the  legal  qualifications  for  any  profession 
or  employment.  The  mode  of  voting  adopted  is  based  u^.on  the  coidoir 
system.  Voting  is  not  compulsory.  The  efectoral  body  numbered  January 
1,  1912,  891,279  voters,  i.e.  63  4  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  male  citizens 
of  25  years  and  older. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  receive  an  annual  allowance  of 
2,000  guilders  (166^.),  besides  travelling  expenses.  They  are  elected 
for  4  years,  and  retire  in  a  body,  whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected 
for  9  years,  and  every  3  years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them, 
being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days,  and  to  convoke 
the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  may  introduce  new 
bills  ;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber  being  restricted  to  approving 
or  rejecting  them,  without  the  power  of  inserting  amendments.  Th( 
meetings  of  both  Chambers  are  public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority,  may  form  itself  into  a  private  committee.     The  minister 
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may  attend  at  tlie  meetings  of  both.  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a 
deliberative  vote  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Constitution 
can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason  for  introducing 
those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  and  a  second 
confirmation  by  the  new  States-General  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless 
it  is  expressly  declared,  the  laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and 
not  the  Colonics.  The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is 
exercised  by  a  responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Ministry  are  : — 

1.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Dr.  Th.  Heemskerk  ;  appointed  February 
11,  1908. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Jlir.  Dr.  R.  de  Marees  van  Swinderen  ; 
appointed  February  12,  1908. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  M.  J.  C,  M.  Kolkman  ;  appointed 
February  12,  1908. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Justice.  — Vacant. 

5.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies. — J.  H.  de  Waal  Malefyt  ;  appointed 
August  16,  1909. 

6.  The  Minister  of  Defenee. — H.  Colijn  ;  appointed  Jan.  1,  1911. 

7.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Waterstaat). — Dr.  L.  H.  W.  Jlegout  ; 
appointed  January  21,  1909. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry. — A.  S.  Talma; 
nppointed  February  12,  1908. 

Tlie  Ministries  of  War  and  JMarine  were  united  in  that  of  Defence  in 
May,  1912. 

Each  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or  1,000/. 

There  is  a  State  Council — '  Raad  van  State ' — of  14  members,  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  consulted  on  all 
legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

11.  Local  Government. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,123  communes.  Each 
province  has  its  own  representative  body,  'the  Provincial  States.'  The 
members  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-half  of  the  number 
being  subject  to  re-election  or  renewal  every  3  years  Except  that  they  must 
be  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  voting, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  members 
varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  Avelfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  Crown.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General.  They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public.  A  permanent  com- 
mission composed  of  6  of  their  memberS;  called  the  'Deputed  States,'  is 
charged  with  the  executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  committee  has  also  to  see  the  common  law  executed 
in  the  province.  Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly 
has  a  deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed 
States  receive  an  allowance, 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rights, 
subject  to  the  general  law.     In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected  for  six 
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years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States,  provided  tliey 
inhabit  the  commune  ;  one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  every  two  years. 
All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of 
members  varying  from  7  to  45,  according  to  the  population.  The  Council  has 
a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare. 
The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according  to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ; 
besides,  each  commune  receives  from  the  State  Treasury  an  allowance  pro- 
portioned to  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  share  which  its 
non-contributing  inhabitants  have  failed  to  pay  towards  local  taxes.  All 
by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  The  Municipal  Budget  and  the 
resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  property  require  the  approbation  of  the 
Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for 
6  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  Mayor 
and  2  —  6  Aldermen  (wethouders),  elected  by  and  from  the  Council  ; 
this  college  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  public  law.  The 
Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  ;  as  a  State  functionary  the 
Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions 
for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to  inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition, 
Population  at  various  census  periods  : 

1829.    .  2,013,487   j   1869   ,    3,579,529   I   1909   .    5,P5S,175 
1849.    .  3,05(i,879   I   1SS9   .    4,511,415   | 

Area  and  the   population,   according  to   the    census    of    December   31 
1909,  and  the  communal  population  lists  for  December  31,  1911  : — 


Area : 

Population 

Provinces 

English 
square  miles 

Dec.  31,  1911 

Dec.  31,  1910 

Per  sq.  mile 
1911 

North  Brabant 

1,980 

639,507 

633,155 

323 

Guelders .... 

1,905 

654,319 

647,567 

333 

South  Holland 

1,160 

1,443,867 

1,418,097 

1,239 

North  Holland 

1,070 

1,138,421 

1,122,996 

1,064 

Zealand    .... 

690 

235,007 

234,191 

341 

Utrecht    .... 

534 

294,930 

292.131 

552 

Friesland 

1,282 

364,415 

362,293 

2S4 

Overvssel 

1,291 

391,741 

387,381 

303 

Groningen 

790 

333,217 

331,248 

422 

Drenthe   .... 

1,030 

178,561 

176,043 

173 

Liraburg  ,        .        .        • 

850 
12,648 

348,467 

340,053 
5,945,155 

410 

Total. 

6,022,452 

475 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year  has  been 

In  1880  .    .0-6   1   In  1900  .    .  1-47   I   In  1908  .    .  1-36 

„  1890  .    .  1-18   I   „  1905  .    .  1-49   |   ,,  1911  .    .  l'^'^*  ^  ^^^ 

Of  the  total  population  in  1911  there  were  2,983,397  males  and  3,039,055 
females.  _____ 


Year 


Dec.  31,  1889 
„  „  1899 
..   ,.  1911 


Population  of 

the  principal 

Towns  1 


1,411.584 
2,002,083 
2,446,270 


Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Population 

31-2 

38-95 

40-62 


Rural 
Population 


3,099,831 
3,137,482 
3,576,182 


Percentage 

of  the  whole 

Population 

68-7 

61-05 

59-38 


The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 
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The  census  of  Dec.  1909  gives  in  a  population  of  5,858,175  : — 

— 

Males       i    Per  cent. 

Females 

Per  cent. 

Unmarried 

Married       " 

Widowers  and  widows 
Divorced  and  separated    . 

1,806,388              30-8 
990,991     1         17-4 
96,269     '           1-6 
5.394     !           0  09 

1,770,938 

9P3,171 

186,735 

8,184 

30-2 
16-9 

3-2 

0-14 

The  Dutch  like  the  Flemish  belong  to  the  Low-German  branch  of  the 
Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1909  there  were  69,975  persons  of  foreign  birth 
living  in  the  Netherlands,  37,532  of  them  being  Germans,  18,336  Belgians, 
2,102  English,  and  12,005  from  other  countries.  3,733,775  persons  were 
born  in  the  communes  where  they  lived  ;  1,249,741  in  some  other  communes 
in  the  province  ;  764,201  in  other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  15,031 
in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

n.  Movement  of  the  Population 


Years 

Total  Living 
Births 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

Stillborn 

Average 

1S84-89 

149,510 

4,753 

91,658 

30,501 

57,864 

7,744 

1SS9-93 

152,452 

4,853 

93,419 

32,760 

59,047 

7,404 

1894-99 

159,061 

4,567 

86,387 

36.033 

72,673 

7,425 

1900-04 

168,264 

3,988 

87,864 

30,919 

80,401 

7,252 

1905-09 

171,170 

3,682 

83,769 

41.994 

87,399 

7.092 

1910 

168,894 

3,514 

79,984 

42,740 

88,910 

6,847 

1911 

166,527 

3,327 

86,782 

43,2(58 

79,745 

6,638 

The  emigration  has  been  as  follows  mostly  to  North  America.  Average 
to  different  lands:  1892-6,  2,991;  1897-1901,  1.352  ;  1902-06,  2,510; 
1907,  4,393  ;  1908,  3,030  ;  1909,  2,939  ;   1910,   3,220  ;  1911,  2,638. 

Of  the  last  number  1,426  were  males,   604  females,  and  608  childreu. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  sailed  from 
Dutch  ports  was,  in  1911,  43,838. 


III.  Pkincipal  ' 

roWNS. 

On  December  31,  1911 

: — 

Amsterdam 

.  580,960 

Dordrecht . 

47,304 

Deventer   . 

.     28,223 

Rotterdam 

.  436,018 

Maestricht 

38,233 

Breda 

.     27,259 

The  Hague 

.  288,577 

Leeuwarde 

37,439 

Holder 

.     27,15ti 

Utrecht      . 

.  121,317 

Apeldoorn . 

.     37,517 

Zaandam    . 

.     25,305 

Groningen 

.     77.221 

'sHertogenbosch 

.     35,157 

Gouda 

.     24,850 

Haarlem     . 

.     69,988 

Enschede  .        . 

35,448 

Amersfoort 

.     23,997 

Avnhcm 

.     64,634 

Delft . 

34.485 

Vlaardingen 

.     22,452 

Leiden 

.     59,133 

ZwoUe 

.     33,727 

Flushing    . 

.     21,778 

Nimeguen 

.     57,116 

Schiedam  .        , 

.     33,235 

Alkmaar    . 

.     21,374 

Tilbnrg      . 

..   52,754 

Hilversuni 

32,356 

Hengelo     . 

.     21,253 

Relig^ion. 

Entire  liberty  oi  conscience  and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to 
the  members  of  all  religious  confessions.  The  royal  family  and  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  State  Budget 
contained  fixed  allowances  for  the  different  churches  ;  for  Protestant  Churches, 
about  1,376,000  guilders  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  about  568,000  ;  and  for 
Jews,  about  14,000. 
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The  mimber  of  adherents  of  the  different  churches  in  the  various  provinces, 
accordinc?  to  the  census  of  1899  and  1909,  was  as  folloAvs  : — 


Provinces 

Dutch 
Reformed 

Other 
Protestant 

R.  Cath. 
Church 

Jansenists 

Jews 

Other  or 

no 

creeds 

N.  Brabant    .    . 

51,051 

16,331 

551,576 

21 

1,784 

1,316 

Guelders    .     .     . 

339,869 

52,170 

226,070 

361 

5,171 

15,961 

South  Holland   . 

749,270 

195,800 

334,064 

2,230 

18,733 

'.•0,647 

North  Holland   . 

442,425 

172,271 

307,199 

5,425 

64,426 

115,947 

Zealand     .     .     . 

125,857 

31,098 

58,974 

14 

381 

16,191 

Utrecht      .     ,     . 

147,704 

36,l'.tl 

92,478 

1,939 

1,390 

8,812 

Fricsland  .     .     . 

192,685 

93,645 

25,273 

6 

1,284 

46,659 

Overyssel  .     .    . 

212,720 

46,424 

102,139 

14 

4,401 

17,182 

Groningen      .     . 

197,655 

72,158 

20,305 

33 

5,686 

32,208 

Drenthe          .     . 

125,128 

28,039 

10,654 

31 

2,186 

7,280 

Limburg    .     .     . 

8,872 

2,059 

324,153 

8 

960 

955 

1899    . 

2,471,021 

598,111 

1,790,161 

8,754 

103,988 

132,102 

1009     . 

2,588,261 

746,186 

2,053,021 

10,082 

106,309 

353,158 

The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian.  At  the  end 
of  1911  the  Dutcli  Reformed,  Walloon,  English  Presbyterian,  and  Scotch 
Churches  had  1  Synod,  10  provincial  districts,  44  classes,  and  1,360  parishes. 
Their  clergy  numbered  about  1, 636.  Ten  other  Protestant  bodies  had  about  250 
churches  and  about  260  clergymen.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  one 
archbishop  (of  Utrecht),  4  bishops,  1,127  churches,  and  about  2,400  clergy- 
men. The  Jansenists  had  1  archbishop,  2  bishops,  27  churches,  and  28 
clergymen.     The  Jews  had  about  169  parishes. 

Instruction. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed, 
religious  convictions  being  respected.  Instruction  is  obligatory ;  the  school 
age  is  from  6  to  13. 

In  1806,  and  more  expressly  in  1848,  secular  instruction  was  separated 
from  religious  or  sectarian  instruction.  By  the  Act  of  1887  public  instruc- 
tion is  diminished  and  a  greater  share  in  the  education  of  the  youths  left  to 
private  instruction,  which  is  now  largely  supported  by  the  State.  The  cost  of 
public  primary  instruction  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  communes, 
the  State  contributing  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  being  responsible  for 
25  per  cent,  to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools.  The  Act  is 
supplemented  by  Act  of  1901  and  1905. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1910-11  : 


Institutions 


Staff  IPupils  or  Students 


Universities  (public)  1     . 
Technical  University 
Classical  schools 
Schools  for  the  working  people 
Navigation  schools  . 
Middle  class  schools 
Elementary  Schools  : 

Public 

Private 

Infant  Schools : 

Public 

Private 


4,128  2 

1,235 

2,318 

35,854 
852 

14,941 


1  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Amsterdam.       2  Under  which  686  female  students. 
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Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  special 
schools.  Since  1880  there  is  also  a  private  university,  with  158  students 
in  1910-11,  and  since  1908  a  government  school  to  train  functionaries  of  the 
colonial  service  for  superior  posts. 

In   1910   the   State   spent  on  instruction  2,493,166^.  ;    the  Communes, 

1,482,666Z.  ,,..-, 

Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1911,  O'S  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  Drenthe,  3-6.  In  1875  the  total 
percentage  was  12-3.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  from  7  to  13  years 
(school  age)  on  15  January,  1911,  4-92  per  cent,  received  no  elementary 
instruction. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Cassation),  by  5  courts  of  justice  (Courts  of  Appeal),  by  23  district  tribunals, 
and  by  106  cantonal  courts  ;  trial  by  jury  is  unknown  in  Holland.  The 
Cantonal  Court,  which  deals  with  minor  ottences,  is  formed  by  a  single  judge  ; 
the  more  serious  cases  are  tried  by  the  district  tribunals,  formed  as  a  rule  by 
3  judges  (in  some  cases  one  judge  is  sufficient) ;  the  courts  are  constituted  of 
3  and  the  High  Court  of  5  judges.  All  Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Sovereign  (the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Second 
Chamber).  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  the  High  Court. 
The  number  of  persons  convicted  was  : — 


1 


By  the  Cautonal  Courts 

By  the  District  Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

128,137 
135,936 
145,079 
139,303 
143,167 

13,969 
14,822 
15,952 
14,770 
15,832 

11,834 
11,478 
12,820 
12,232 
12,460 

1,173 
1,136 
1,1.87 
1,129 
1,330 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  28  prisons  during  1910  was  10,124  males  and 
588  females;  in  the  houses  of  detention^  27,029  males  and  1,577  females 
(persons  cojivicted).  There  are  also  5  State-work-establishments  specially  for 
drunkards,  beggars  and  vagal)onds.  The  number  of  inmates  was,  during 
the  year  1910,  3,973  males  and  90  females.  Children  under  16  years, 
placed  in  the  5  State  reformatories,  numbered  in  1910  708  _boys_  and 
70  girls.  In  1904  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  several  (6)  disciplinary 
schools  for  the  education  of  children,  gravely  neglected  by  their  parents. 
There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police  consists  of  field- 
constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the  country,  the  latter  guard 
the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern).  The  cavalry  police  (marechausse)  num- 
bers about  20  officers  and  1,000  men.  There  are  about  960— appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Government— field-constables,  divided  into  numerous  brigades. 
Besides  each  commune  has  its  own  field-constables  or  police  force. 


Pauperism. 

IS  largely  effected  by 


the 


religious  societies  and 


The  relief  of  the  poor  ^    ^ 

organised  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  obtained  from  private  charity  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
supported  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  There  is  no  poor  rate  in  the 
Netherlands.  Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  person 
so  convicted  can  be  placed  in  a  State-work  establishment.  Workhouses  for 
the  poor  are  found  in  very  few  communes. 
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The  number  of  i)Oor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during 
the  year  1909  was  311,626  ;  in  asylums,  41,438  ;  insane  in  hospitals,  10,152, 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  hve  years  were  (12  guilders  =  £1) : — 

Revenue. 


Year 

Ordinary- 

Extraord.  (loans, 

&c.) 

Total 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

Guilders 

183,015,600 
182,492,195 
189,179,088 
198,630,497 
203,312,872 

Guilders 
519,533 
998,738 
2,123,600 
1,461,827 
1.01!>,954 

Guilders 

183,535,133 
183,490,933 
191,302,688 
200,092,324 
205.232,826 

Expenditure. 


Year 

Defence 

Debt 

Public  Works 

General       ' 

Total 

Guilders 

I  Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1907 

42,855,355 

36,067,267 

13,504,586 

90,486,521 

182,913,729 

190S 

46,301,529 

36,003,151 

13,650,431 

98,082,242 

194,037,353 

1909 

46,737,505 

36,358,529 

13,069,857 

101,063,318 

197,229,209 

1910 

47,572,752 

36,579,047 

13,082,779 

106,712,519 

203,947,097 

1911 

49,360,705 

36,810,325 

13,644,026 

110,134,410 

209,949,460 

Budget  estimates  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  were  as  follows 


Branches  of  Ex- 

1912 

1913 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1912 

1913 

penditure 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Direct  taxes : — 

Guildei's 

Guilders 

Civil  list 

945,000 

945,000 

Land  tax    . 

15,070,000 

15,330,000 

Legislative       body 

Personal     . 

12,135,000 

12,635,000 

and  Royal  cabinet 

768,003 

785,814 

Tax  on  capital    . 

10,150,000 

10,390,000 

Department  of  Fo- 

Tax   on  incomes 

reign  Affairs 

1,264,648 

1,376,688 

fromtrades, pro- 

Department of  Jus- 

fessions, &c.     . 

10,078,000 

10,697,000 

tice 

10,963,524 

11,292,070 

Excise  duties 

59,630,000 

60,260,000 

Department  of  In- 

Indirect taxes 

29,500,000 

30,075,000 

terior    . 

37,137,311 

38,822,481 

Import  duties 

13,824,750 

14,825,600 

Department  of  Ma- 

Tax on  gold  &  silver 

470,500 

500,500 

rine 

20,364.010 

20,129,704 

Domains 

1.652,000 

1,471,000 

Department  of  Fi- 

Post office 

16.688,000 

17,535,000 

nance    . 

29,080,714 

30,670,858 

Telegraph  service . 

4,573,000 

5,237,000 

Department  of  War 

30,299,059 

33,363,973 

State  lottery  . 

654,500 

654,500 

Department  of  Pub- 

Pilot dues 

3,300,000 

3,450,000 

lic  Works,  &c. 

39,711,344 

41,083,288 

Dues  on  mines 

8,500 

20,000 

Department         of 

State  railways 

4,188,140 

4,188,140 

Agriculture,  etc. 

10,876,419 

11,992,064 

Part    paid    by  the 

Department  of  Colo- 

East Indies  in  the 

nies 

2,713,867 

2,680,598 

interest  and  sink- 

Public Debt    . 

37,843,363 

38,027,430 

ing  fund  of  public 

Contingencies 

50,000 

50,000 

debt    . 
Share  in  the  profits 
of    the   Bank  of 

3,863,000 

3,860,000 

the  Netherlands 

2,392,000 

2,495,000 

Miscellaneous     re- 

ceipts . 
Total  revenue 

13,890,825 

15,907,519 

Total  expenditure 

222,017,862 

231,219,968 

202,068,215 

209,531,459 

(18,501,488?.) 

(10,268,331  ?.),f 

(16,839,018/. 

(17,460.955/. 
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The  amount  of  the  chief  taxes  per  hecad  of  the  population  was,  in  1911, 
26-21  guilders  [21.   ^s.  M.). 

The  expenditure  of  the  *  Department  for  the  Colonies '  entered  in  the 
budget  estimates  only  refers  to  the  central  administration.  There  is  a  separate 
budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by 
the  States-General.  The  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1913  are  distributed 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Guilders 

Expenditure  in  the  colonies 2'dl,Z^\,Z2') 

Home  Government  expenditure 47,125,i'>89 


Total  expenditure 

Revenues  in  the  mother  country 
colonies     . 


Total  revenue 


284,457,014 

3-2,218,550 
222,600,058 

254.819,208 


In  the  budget  for  1913  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows 


Nominal  Capital 


Funded  Debt 

2i  per  cent,  debt 

3"    .,         ,,      debt  of  1895, 1898,  1890  and  li;05 
3^    ,,        ,,     debt  of  1910    .... 

Total  .... 

Floating  debt 

Annuities 

Sinking  fund 

Total  debt    .... 


Guilders 

587,704,400 

510,636,150 

51,917,900 


1,1.56,258,4.50 


1,150.258,450 
(90,354,871i.) 


Annual  Interest 


Guilders 
14,692,010 
15,501,085 
1,817,020 


32,011,321 

400,000 

08,109 

5,528,000 

38,002,430 
(3,160,869?.) 


For  1912  the  interest  of  th-.  funded  debt  was  32,214,450  guilders, 
and  the  sinking  fund  5,381,000  guilders. 

During  the  years  1850-1912,  359.775,427  guilders  have  been  devoted 
to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The  total  debt  (1912)  amounts 
to  1,163,237,708  gld.  or  16/.  4s.  per  head,  and  the  annual  charge 
to  32,214,454  or  8s.  lid.  per  head. 

The  rateable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  187,172,351 
guilders  in  1911,  and  of  land,  97,301,505  guilders. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate  budgets  ; 
the  provincial  expenditure  for  1909  was  10,642,566  guilders;  the  revenue 
at  11,417,927  guilders;  the  communal  expenses  in  1909  amounted  to 
175,609,000  guilders,  whereof  41,877,000  guilders  for  debt.  The  communal 
revenues  were,  in  the  same  year,  181,553,000  guilders. 

Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 
The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on  the  east 
by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite  level,  on  the  latter 
more  hilly  ;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all  round.  The  frontiers  are  defended 
by  few  fortresses.  The  scheme  of  defence  adopted  in  1874  contemplates 
concentration  of  the  defensive  forces  in  a  restricted  area,  known  as  the 
**  Holland  Fortress."  This  comprises  the  provinces  of  North  and  boutii 
Holland,   with  parts  of  Zeeland  and  Utrecht.      Two-thirds  of  the  area  is 
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surrounded  by  the  sea.  On  the  land  side,  to  the  East  and  South,  are  lines 
of  more  or  less  permanent  works,  which  can  be  rendered  very  difficult  of 
attack  by  inundations.  There  are  also  strong  works  on  the  coast,  notably 
the  Helder  group,  barring  access  to  the  Zuiderzee,  and  the  Hollandsch  Diep 
and  Volkerak  position,  while  the  entrances  to  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
ship  canals  are  defended  by  powerful  forts.  The  citadel  of  the  whole  is 
Amsterdam,  which  is  well  fortified.  Here  also  inundations  wculd  almost 
preclude  a  successful  attack.  The  coast  defences  are  in  good  order  and  are  to 
be  further  strengthened,  but  the  defences  on  the  land  side  have  of  late  years 
been  neglected.  Moreover,  the  control  of  the  inundations  is  not  entirely  in 
military  hands. 

Apart  from  the  Holland  Fortress  are  the  works  on  the  Western  Schelde. 
These  have  hitherto  been  unimportant,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  augment 
them  by  entirely  new  works  at  Flushing,  apparently  with  the  idea  of  closing 
the  Schelde,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  practically  a  neutral  river. 

II.  Army. 

According  to  an  Act  of  1912,  service  in  the  army  is  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  compulsory  ;  the  voluntary  enlistments  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  compulsory.  Every  Dutch  citizen  is  liable  to  personal  service  in  the 
army  (or  navy)  from  the  age  of  19.  Actual  service  in  the  ranks  is  deter- 
mined by  lot,  but  substitution  is  not  permitted.  The  maximum  strength  of 
the  annual  contingent  is  fixed  at  23,000  (includiug  600  for  the  sea  service). 

The  engagement  of  voluntarily  enlisted  men  is  for  10  years,  of  which  only 
2  or  3  years  (according  to  the  arm  of  the  service)  are  with  the  colours, 
but  many  re-engage  to  become  non-commissioned  officers.  The  conscri^Jted 
militiamen  belong  to  the  active  army  for  6  years  for  the  unmounted  corps, 
and  8  years  for  the  mounted  corps  (sea  service  5  years).  The  'full'  training 
time  is  8^  months  in  the  infantry,  engineers,  and  garrison  artillery  (under 
certain  circumstances  Qh  months),  and  24  months  in  the  cavalry,  horse  and 
field  artillery.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  full  course  men  of  the  infantry 
and  garrison  artillery  (between  3,800  and  4,500  men,  designed  by  lot)  are 
retained  for  an  additional  4^  months.  The  full  course  men  are  called  up 
in  two  batches,  half  in  January  (March),  half  in  October. 

With  regard  to  further  training,   men  belonging  to  mounted  corps  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  once  in  their  army  service  for  4  weeks  ;  the  others 
once  for  4  and  the  second  time  for  3  weeks. 

After  having  fulfilled  their  active  service  the  militiamen  pass  to  the 
'  landweer '  for  7  years  ;  they  can  be  called  out  twice  in  tlieir  7  years,  but 
for  6  days  only  on  each  occasion.  Men  of  mounted  corps  and  of  the  navy 
are  excused  from  landweer  service. 

The  landweer  forces  are  organised  in  units  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
first  line,  except  that  there  are  no  mounted  troops.  Cadres  are  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  landweer  formations. 

The  field  army  consists  of  4  divisions  and  an  independant  cavalry  brigade. 
A  division  contains  3  regiments  (15  battalions),  a  field  artillery  regiment 
(6  batteries,  76  guns),  a  squadron  of  hussars,  a  company  of  cyclists,  8 
machine  guns,  and  a  company  of  engineers.  The  total  strength  of  a  division 
in  the  field,  with  staff,  would  be  about  19,000  officers  and  men.  The  cavalry 
brigade  has  4  regiments,  each  of  3  squadrons  and  two  batteries  of  horse 
artillery.  There  are  also  44  fortress  artillery  companies.  The  landweer 
troops,  with  the  fortress  artillery  of  the  active  army,  would  hold  the 
fortresses. 

3  z 
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The  peace  stiength  of  the  Netlieilaiuls  army,  that  is  the  jtennanent  slaHV 
of  all  the  units  ot  the  fii-nt  line,  amounted  in  1912  to  1,058  officers,  and 
22,580  non-commissioned  olliccrs  and  mou.  The  total  strength  of  the  field 
army  is  approximately  125,000  men,  with  152  guns.  Military  expenditure 
budgeted  in  1912,  2,522,918/.  Colonial  militar>'  hudget,  8,083,333;.  It 
is  proposed  to  spend  about  two  millions  Stirling'  nn  tlie  coast  defences, 
including  armament.      A  reorganisation  of  the  army  is  jiending. 

The  Netherhinds  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle, 
model  95.  Cavalry  and  engineers  carry  the  Mannlicher  carbine.  The  field 
artillery,  including  the  horse  batteries,  has  lately  been  re-armed  with  n 
shielded  Q.  F.  Krupp  gun  of  7  '5  cm. 


III.   Navy. 

The  Navy  is  maintained  for  a  double  purpose— viz.  the  jtrutectiou  of  the 
Dutch  waters  and  coast,  and  the  defence  of  the  East  Indian  possessions. 
These  latter  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  division  of  it  known  as 
the  Indian  Marine. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Dutch  Navy. 


X 

~       "^           — 

Name 

«l  1 

1.  i: 

c  ^    . 

all 

Priucijial  Armament 

10 

.2fl 

S.2 
11 

S  6  a 

P^ 

BA.TTLK8U1PS 

' 

riet  Hein 
Rvertsen 

.1 

8,520 

6 

lOJ 

3  8-in.;  2  C-in.    . 

3 

4,800       16 

'93 

Kortenaer 

Hcrtog  Hendfik 

■\ 

Koningiu  Ufgcntcsl 

5,000 

6 

10 

2  9  4-iii.,  4  G-in. 

3     "-  ,|iMt         17 

;■- 

I)c  Ruijter     . 

• 

Tronip    . 
Hecmskerk    . 

.} 

5,:joo 

G 

8 

:.' tf4-iii.,  6  li  in. 

3  1    6,000        17 

Mh 

/A'ven  Provincien 

(3.600 

0 

10 

2  11-in.,  4  t'-in. 

— 

7,6W         lb 

'08 

Xew  Ship 

. 

7,600 

6 

s 

1  11-iii. 

3 

10,000        18 

'12 

CUUISERS 

Holland 

/10,500  \ 

Friesland 
Zetland  . 

8,000 

deck 

— 

2  6-in.;     4-7-in. 

4  \     to      ]  'ZM 
U0,800  j 

'y5 

Gelderland 

\ 

'97 

Nordbrabant  . 

. 

4,080 

deck 

— 

Ditto 

4          .,            20 

Utrecht 

J 

There  are  also  a  small  river  monitor,  Jieinier  Clact>tc)i,  a  numlMi  of^am- 
boats,  47  torpedo  boats,  and  (i  submarines.  Kight  destn.yeis  were  add.d 
in  1911-12.      Four  destroyers  building,  also  3  gunboat>. 

The  new  [.rogramme  *conlemi»lated  four  large  battleshij».s,   bvMde.s  lesser 

craft.  .     .     ,  II 

The  navy  Nvas  olliecred  in  11*11  by  3  VKc-admirals,  4  rear- admirals 
('gchouten-bijnacht'),  29  captains,  36  eomnmnders,  and  about  580  lieutenants 
and  midshipmen,  besides  engineers,  sur.i,'oons,  Aic,  and  about  8,500  .sfameu. 
The  marine  infantry  consists  of  about  40  officers,  and  about  2,(i00  nou- 
(;ommiHsioned  oHicers  and  privates.  Both  seamen  and  marines  are  recruited 
by  enlistment,  conscription  being  allowed,  l)Ut  not  actually  in  force. 
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Production  and  Industry. 


I,   Agriculture. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1911  as  follows  (in  hectares, 
1  hectare  =  2 -47  acres) -.—Uncultivated  land  (heath),  533,807;  water  and 
morass,  123,853  ;  dykes  and  roads,  53,050  ;  untaxed  land,  78,064  ;  building 
land,  houses,  &c.,  47,756.  Total,  836,530  h.a.  Cultivated  land  :  arable 
land,  872,171;  pasture,  1,213,073;  gardens  and  orchards,  78,097;  forest, 
260,923.     Total,  2,424,264  h.a.  ,     a     .^    xr  ^^      i 

Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  bouth  Holland, 
Groningen,  and  North  Holland ;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Guelders. 
Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

The  number  of  estates  was  in  1910  :— 5  hectares  and  less,  109,605  ;  trom 
5  to  10  hectares,  41,439  ;  from  10  to  20  hectares,  30,821  ;  from  20  to  50 
hectares,  23,797  ;  from  50  to  100  hectares,  3,278  ;  above  100  hectares,  216, 
49-2  per  cent,  of  all  estates  being  held  by  farmers,  and  50*8  per  cent,  by  the 
owners.     In  1899  the  percentage  was  43*6  and  56  •4. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  acres,  were  as  follows  :— 


Products. 


1910      1911    ;    1912 


Winter  wheat 
Summer  wheat 
Winter  rye 
Summer  rye 
Winter  barley 
Summer  barley 
Oats.  . 
Buckwheat 
Horse  beans 
Peas    . 
Beans. 

Brown  mustard 
White  mustard 
Garroway  seed 


eed 
seed 


Acres 

120,702 
16,167 

549,890 

5,155 

51,187 

19,042 

352,515 
35,550i 
50,()05: 
65, 352  i 
15,7(52 
2,127 
3,117 
19,232 


Acres  i 

133,685 

10,162 

558,227 

5,182 

55,765 

14,277 

345,465 

32,382 

47,037 

55,905 

:   17,020 

'     2,137 

1,870 

20,575 


Acres 

135,065, 

9,140i 

558,7021 

6,287 

54,072 

13,272 

342,477 

29,410 

42,162 

64,460 

17,165! 

1,9521 

2,4071 

8,165l 


Products. 


Poppy  sted. 
Flax    . 
Tobacco 
Canary  seed 
Table  potatoes 
Factory  potatoe 
Sugar  beets 
Cliicory 
Onions 

Sugar-beet  seed 
Spinach  seed 
Onion  seed. 
Radish  seed 


1910 

1911 
Acres 

Acres 

652 

600 

29,370 
942 

39,277 
1,002 

832 

1,177 

332,042 

73,495 

340,587 

75,375 

140,180 
1,747 

139,000 
2,877 

6,007 

6,282 

200 

265 

200 

1,995 
250 

542 

1912 


Acres 

1,567 

37,155 

1,012 

815 

346,615 

4,530 

157,135 

2,912 

7,042 

477 

3,560 

332 

872 


The  mean  yield  of  the  more  important  products  was,   per  hectare,    m 
hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  2 "75  bushels)  : — 


Average, 

Average, 

Average, 

Average, 

1910 

1911 

1871-80 
22-0 

1881-90 

1891-1900 

1901-10 

28-6 

Wheat 

23-4 

24-9 

•29-6 

33-7 

Rye     . 

17-3 

19-1 

21-0 

23-6 

•24-4 

25-2 

Winter  barley    . 

30-0 

40-4 

41  -6 

44-5 

41-1 

45-0 

Summer  barley  . 

28-8 

29-7 

32-1 

36-0 

34-5 

3y-0 

Oats    . 

38-3 

38-3 

42-2 

47-1 

45-1 

45*2 

Potatoes 

136-0 

154-0 

180-5 

203-0 

192-0 

219-0 

Buckwheat 

17-4 

14-3 

15-0 

18-3 

20-6 

10-3 

Beans  . 

•21-7 

22-7 

23-9 

•27-2 

•23-1 

23-2 

Peas    . 

20-5 

21-5 

23-5 

•24-7 

16  9 

28-9 

Rapeseed    . 

21-3 

23-5 

i          23-9 

27-9 

22  8 

26-4 

Flax            (kilo.) 
Beetroot         ,, 

476-0 

490  0 

1       496-5 

624-0 

548  0 

600-0 

26,260-0 

24,809-0 

j  •29,122-5 

29,297-0 

■29,000-0 

36,000-0 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  in 
1911  and  1910  was  as  follows  (in  guilders)  :— 
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]■<]'< 

1'. 
lDl}>Ort8 

11 

I  ID  port  H 

Kxport.s 

ExporU 

Wheat 

l-.)!, -'ft:.  771 

20«,2«'.0,2-i".) 

207,223,727 

1«5S,8,'>4,711 

Hour,  wlieat.  and  rvo   . 

fO,f,7.S,2J4 

113,093.183 

8«?,494,CSI 

25,103,209 

Uyo 

^•2,117, mi 

29,843,'>t»8 

01,918,415 

85,190,098 

liarlcy    . 

f.:>.:«4,739 

45, 51  J,  402 

72,128,278 

M, 067,603 

Oats 

3.s.7i'8,<VJ6 

S1,352,41S 

41,441  807 

83,t.tW,80:. 

Pofato.fldur   . 

s.  775,043 

2J,200,817 

8,322,968 

20,091,485 

liuckwlicaf 

'J,Cn'7,7'-'3 

082,449 

2,.S00,2:»9 

789.582 

Flax 

sr,7,9r,b 

23.430,199 

1,010,021 

29.032,727 

Beetroot 

777,17>« 

3,21»4,940 

>y-M>,:-24 

3,042,«»71 

I>:lhs,  slirulis  and  tre.  .•, 

l.',7ltl,0y4 

l'.,?30,483 

2/>3iy  ••.18 

15,1M,141 

V.    . lubles     -        -        .        . 

r., 100.000 

64,8n0.00fJ 

6,<XK).<J00 

50,7(10,000 

Iiuil- 

'..IV., (too 

3,l,s8,000 

•»,h46,000 

2,:.46,«>00 

II.  Mixing  and  M.\nupacturk.s. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limbur^' ;  most  of  tliem  belong 
to  the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1911  wa.s  1,476,580  metric 
tons,  valued  at  9,488,000  gl. ;  clear  revenue  of  the  State  mines,  218,437  gl. 

There  are  no  ofHcial  returns  of  all  the  manufacturing  industries.    Acrording. 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1911:  434  distilierics,  11  .stigar  refineries,  27 
l»eet-sugar  refineries,   34  salt  works,   437  breweries  and   G9  vinegar  mami- 
factf  »i  ies. 

III.    FlSl!KllIK.S. 

In  1910,  5,370  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
flews  numbering  about  20,461.  The  jiioduce  of  the  honing  fi:>hery  in  the 
Xorlli  Sea  was  valuL-d  at  11,049,693  guilders  in  1911.  The  quantity  of 
oysters  producol  in  191 1  amounted  to  3,256,691  kilos. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  jountiy.  A  few  dutns  are  levied, 
I'Ut  they  have  only  a  h.^cal,  not  a  protectionist  character. 

Treaties  of  coinniereo  and  imvi^^ation  Ketwccn  tin-  Nithcrlaiuls  and  Great  liritain  (some 
of  them  having  ^Kcial  reference  to  tlic  eolonie.s)  were  hi^rned  in  1824,  18:^<7,  l.'^61,  ISoO,  and 
1889,  providing,  amongst  other  matters,  for  tlio  'most  favoured  nation'  trentment,  ter- 
minable on  a  year's  notice. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade,  but  only 
•  if  the  weight  of  the  goods.  In  1872  the  total  imports  were  t-stimated 
at  6,451  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  exports  at  2,956  millions  ;  while 
in  1911  the  former  were  .^0,865  million  kilogrammes,  ami  the  latter  38,372 
millions,  exolusive  of  goods  in  tran>it. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  lhi>  imiK>rt.s  for  home  consumption 
and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  five  years  : — 


V..ir 


1907 
l'.»08 
1009 
1»1<) 
1911 


JnijM.i- 

> 

(iuildi 

I.H 

'     ..<!    •    lUM 

"INI 

-  •** 

"Hi 

Kxj'or 

- 

tiiiil.l.- 

.-< 

•■   !      ■     ,,.  . 

■-■l 

1  X  1 

Ml 

rrjii->lt  lijidc 
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The  values  of  the  leading  articles   of  import  'and    export    in  the    last 
two  years  svere  (in  thousands  of  guilders,  12  guilders  =  11.)  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

1910                1911 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  . 

369. 40G 

422,484 

264,308            296,040 

Textiles,  raw  and  manufactured 

118,758 

126,788 

123,703 

128,199 

Cereals  and  Hour         .... 

561,101 

573,6.30 

378,234 

357,409 

Coal 

104.875 

113,560 

41,634 

47,430 

Kice 

100,315 

100,457 

67,372 

64,879 

Mineral  oil 

14,720 

15,083 

238 

216 

Coffee 

52,839 

57,734 

34,692 

39,099 

Butter          ...... 

2,038 

2,739 

32,866 

30,170 

Margarine  (raw  and  eatable) 

11,114 

23,218 

53,814 

48,718 

Sugar    

26,026 

34,903 

55,214 

76,166 

Cheese 

102 

98 

19,491 

18,06:'. 

Gold  and  silv.-r 

32,377 

17,453 

14,765 

19,883 

Wood 

98,873 

107,388 

46,501 

67,571 

Skins 

4i',905 

48,070 

7,264 

52,225 

Indigo 

9,643 

10,853 

46,741 

5,623 

Copper        

189,143 

194,277 

162,432 

174,508 

Paper  

3,973 

9,819 

80,454 

80,782 

Soot,  greas.',  tallow,  suet  . 

22,352 

16,1.87 

8,098 

7,987 

Saltpetre     

697 

7)'0 

1,091      !          1.188 

Zinc 

21,971 

22,8,82 

22,062      j        21,442 

Tobacco        

13,285 

13,814 

10,638      i        11,351 

Tin 

43,852 

49,191 

40,168      1        35,147 

Colours  (painters'  wares)    . 

22,659 

26,654 

21,682              23,881 

51.478 

42,510 

25.485       '         23,269 

Vakie  of  the  trade 
rruilders  : — 


with   the  leading  countries  in  191]   in    millions   of 


1011 

Percentage 
1911 

—                    j       1911 

Percentage 
1911 

Imports     for    home 
consumption  from— 

Exports  to— 
Prussia  . 

1,288-6 

47-2 

Prussia  . 

841-4 

25-2 

Great  Britain 

554-5 

20-3 

Great  Britain 

339-1 

10-2 

Belgium 

318-9 

11-7 

Belgium 

323-7 

0-7 

United    States    of 

Dutch  East  Indies 

455-7 

13-7 

America     . 

105-1 

3-9 

Russia  . 

366-6 

iro 

Dutch  East  Indies 

125-6 

4-tJ 

United    States    of 

Hamburg 

57-1 

2-1 

America     . 

330-6 

9-9 

France  . 

26-4 

0-9 

British  India. 

88-1 

2-6 

Italy      . 

22-9 

0-8 

France  . 

39-5 

1-2 

Russia   . 

17-6 

0-6 

Hamburg 

56-0 

1-7 

In  the  Netherlands  the  statistics  give  sometimes  the  real,  sometimes  the  official,  value 
of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty-free 
the  importer  has  to  declare  the  real  value  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day ;  in 
case  of  disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the  declared  value 
increased  10,  11,  or  12  percent.  To  other  goods  the  official  values,  unchanged  since  1862. 
are  applied.  Every  declaration  of  imports  and  of  exports  is,  in  principle,  subject  to  verifi- 
cation,  but  in  fact  only  those  relating  to  goods  subject  to  duty  are  checked.  Returns  are 
made  out  in  gross  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of  an  official  tare),  in  number  or  in 
value  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river 
the  neighbouring  country  is  always  regarded  as  the  country  of  origin  or  of  destination :  thus 
imports  really  from  France  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  transport  is  by  sea,  generally 
the  real  country  of  origin  is  given  ;  thus  Spanish  wines  are  set  down  as  from  Spain,  unless 
they  have  been  imported  first  into  some  other  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attributed  to 
that  country. 
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The  principal  articles  of   trade  between  the  United    Kingdom    and    the 
Netlierlands  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  in  two  years  were  :— 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1910 

1911 

Exports  of  ]»roduce 
and  manuf.  of  U.K. 

1910 

1911 

froni  Netherlands 

to  Netlierlands 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

Peas    .                .        . 

115,912 

156,540 

I  Cottons     . 

1,117,063 

1,170,582 

Rice    . 

, 

455,946 

461,709 

!  Cotton  yarn 

1,780,931 

1,975,784 

Eggs    . 

259,770 

282,805 

1  Coal  .... 

1,161,288 

1,054,127 

Fish    . 

230,035 

194,797 

Iron  .... 

1,251,130 

1,414,149 

Cheese 

667,360 

525,097 

Machinery 

479,225 

589,770 

Butter 

843,318 

586,479 

New  ships,  &c. 

233,957 

248,319 

Margarine 

2,782,636 

2,322,(368 

Paper,  &c. 

1,018,651 

1,084,040 

1 

Sugar  . 

2.043,724 

2,868,-534 

1 

Hides  . 

151,120 

112,917 

Oil  seed 

721,266 

622,526 

: 

Condensed 

milk. 

795,937 

1,008,0.58 

Mnch  of  the  trade  here  entered  as  with  the  Netherlands  consists  of  goods 
on  transit  from  and  to  Germany,  notahly  the  imports  of  silk  goods  and 
metal  goods. 

Total  trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  (in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling)  for  5  years  :  — 


1008 

1909 

£ 

16,830 
11,718 

1010 

1 
1911              1012 

£ 

16,  (113 
11, 4  (-.7 

£                £ 

liajports  from  Netherlands  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Netherlands  from  U.K  . 

18,527 
12,695 

18,(i65           21,440 
13,112           14,305 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at  the  end 
of  1911  was  : — 

Sailing  vessels  428,  of  42.480  English  tons;  steamers  347,  of  524,2/4 
English  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  English  measure- 
ment) of  vessels'which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  :— 


Entered. 


Year 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1011 


1007 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1011 


With  Cargoes                           In  Ballast 

No. 

Tonnage      |       No. 

Tonnage 

13,692 
12,988 
13,243 
13,3.59 
13,S43 

13,463,682      '          712 
12,671,4.30                 813 
13,396.068             1,151 
13,427,928      ;        1,515 
14,781,078              1,785 

356,124 
363,.558 
532,080 
631,800 
716,496 

Total 


8,023 

8,865 

9,349 

10,896 

10.697 


7,183,014 
7,143,366 
7,823,754 
9,876,954 
9,291,084 


Cleared. 

5,577 
4,0:.(i 
5,023 
5,362 
5,213 


6,659,448 
5,706,39() 
(•.,0(i2,45S 
6,351,114 
6,114,288 


No. 

14,4(H 
13,801 
14,.S04 
14,864 
15.62S 


14,500 
13,821 
14,372 
16,258 
1.5,010 


Tonnage 

13,819,806 
13.034,ObS 
13,028,148 
14.0.')0,S18 

15,408,474 


13,842,462 
12,039,762 
13,886,212 
16,22S,0()S 
15,405,372 
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Of  the  total  number  in  1911,  4,523  Dutch  vessels  entered  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,082,328  and  11,105  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  11,416,500  ; 
4,702"Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a  tonnage  ot  4,127,994,  and  11,208 
foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  11,277,378. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were  as 
follows  : — 


Entered. 


1910 

.,-1-1 — u-_i_^ 

1911 

Port 

Number 

Tons 

per  cent. 

Number 

Tons 

per  cent. 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam    . 
Flushing 

7,713 

1,962 

782 

8,914,428 

1,961,514 

766,056 

66-4 

14  6 

5-7 

,401 

1,997 

791 

10,231,308 

1,942,752 
1        795,792 

71-3 

13-5 

5-6 

Cleared. 


Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Flushing 


5,867 

1,436 

801 


5,909,676 
1,424,850 

761,808 


59-8 
14-4 


5,854 

L447 

802 


5,653,380 

1,468,746 

788,712 


65-7 

17-1 

9-2 


A  great  number  of  Dutch  vessels  is  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  l)etween 
foreign  ports.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 


Internal  Communications. 

I.  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was  in  1879,  1,907  miles  ;  of  roads,2,943  miles. 

In  1910  the  total  length  of  the  principal  tramway  lines  was  1,477  miles  ; 
169,345,000  passengers  were  carried,  and  1,420,792,000  kilogrammes  of  goods. 
Their  revenue  amounts  to  13,900,000  guilders. 

In  1911  the  railways  had  a  length  of  1,984  miles.  The  breadth  of  the 
railway  gauge  is  1'50  metre,  or  4  ft.  11  in. 

The  results  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  last  five  years  were  :  — 


Passengers 

Goods  carried 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

carried 

(metric  tons) 

(guilders) 

(guilders) 

1907 

40,972,000 

15,208,000 

i 

54,106.000 

47,936,000 

1908 

42,005,000 

15,479,000 

•    55,940,000 

49,239,000 

1909 

43,156,000 

15,494,000 

57,539,000 

50,804,000 

1910 

46,221,000 

16,051,000 

60,242,000 

51,711,000 

1911 

44,874,000 

17,739,000 

1    64,679,000 

54,418,000 

All  railway  companies  are  private  ;  there  is  a  State  railway  company, 
only  so  named  because  the  road  is  owned  by  the  State. 


II.  Post  and  Telkukaphs. 
The  postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  2  years : — 
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Letters 


1910 
Internal 
Foreign 

1911 
Internal 
Foreign 


112,293,000 
51,846,000 

115,083,000 
50,205,000 


Newspapers  and 
Printed  Matter 


89,525.904   240,770,000 
16,568,451   26,957,000 


90,540,632 
17,039,307 


257,608,546 
27,788,609 


Parcels 


6,802,658 
1,619,810 

6,053,689 
1,702,967 


Letters  witli 
Monc'V  Orders 


500,966 
118,385 

497,742 
121,132 


The  average  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  per  inhabitant  was  45  '8  in  1911. 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1911  were  16,685,000  guilders,  the  ex- 
penditure 14,013,000  guilders. 

There  are  several  private  telegraph  lines,  but  most  of  the  lines  are  owned 
by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  lines  on  Dec.  31,  1911,  was  4,729  miles,  the 
leno'th  of  wires  23,534  miles.  Thenumber  of  State  offices  was,  on  December  31, 
1911,  1,072.  The  number  of  paid  messages  by  State  lines  in  1911  was 
6,404,000.  The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  2.582,000 
guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  4,365,000  guilders. 

In  1911  the  interurban  telephone  system  had  1, 909  miles  of  line  and  45, 654 
miles  of  wire,  and  is  administered  by  the  State  ;  4,901,342  interurban  and 
633,573  international  conversations  were  held.  The  receipts  were  in  the 
sam'e  year  for  interurban  and  international  intercourse  2,074,000  guilders  ; 
the  total  expenses  1,768,000  guilders. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard  ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States - 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-guilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

The  total  circulation,  except  the  metal  stock  of  the  Bank,  was  valued  as 
follows  in  thousands  of  guilders  : — 

I  1  I  Gold,  or  covered 

by  gold  at  the 

Bank  was  in 

total 


Jan.  1 


Silver,  Ac. 


Gold 


Paper  money 


Total 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


66,529 
120,852 
108,587 
104,225 

87,162 


17,551 

47,807 
47,807 
47,807 
47,807 


274,448 
232,468 
287,918 
280,553 
283,270 


358,628 

451,127 
444,312 
432,585 
418,239 


66,427 

91,790 

101,052 

120,980 

124,771 


Value  of 
guilders)  : — 


money  minted   during   the  following  years  (in  thousands  of 


Copper 

For  the 

Total 

Total  number 

Year 

Gold 

Silver 
1,433 

and 
Nickel 

840 

East  India 
Colonies 

value 

of  pieces 

1881-90 

4,030 

2,660 

8,955 

111,768,000 

1891-1900 

4,540 

12,285 

470 

7,496 

24,791 

340,574,090 

1901-10 

990 

34,990 

1,305 

15,035 

52,097 

404,679,00C 

1909 

— 

3,700 

25 

2,255 

5,980 

47,980,000 

1910 

— 

3,445 

— 

3,000 

6,445 

29,130,000 

1911 

7,750 

2,800 

25 

2,000 

12,570 

27,375,000 

MONEY,   WEIGHTS,   AND    MEASURES 
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The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private  institution,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  the  right  of  issuing  bank-notes.  This  right  was  granted  in 
1863  for  25  years,  in  1888  prolonged  for  15  years,  and  prolonged  again  for 
the  same  term  in  1903,  with  some  alterations  in  the  conditions  ;  e.g.  all 
the  paper  money  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank  does  the  same 
business  as  other  banks  only  with  more  guarantees.  Two-fifths  of  the 
paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  has  agencies  in  all 
places  of  importance. 


Notes  in 
Year               Circulation 
Marcli  31 

Total  Exchanges 
March  31 

Stock  of  Gold 
in  July 

1,000  guilders 
92,500 
121,420 
109,770 
139,690 
145,070 

S.tock  of  Silver 
in  July 

1,000  guilders 

1908  265,947,760 

1909  273,578,470 

1910  280,552,730 

1911  283,270,075 

1912  298,964,980 

1,000  guilders 
658,854,720 
680,060,202 
706,277,050 
752,832,075 
783,720,425 

1,000  guilders 
50,500 
42,270 
27,080 
22,240 
11,380 

The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  guilders,  the  reserve  fund  to  5,500,000 
guilders.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the  cash  of  the  State 
Postal  Savings-Bank  and  of  other  institutions.  It  receives  3^  per  cent,  of  the 
clear  gains;  the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank  in 
proportion  of  2  :  1. 

There  are  many  savings-banks,  all  private.  Besides  these  there  is  a  State 
postal  savings-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Year 


TM^r^v.^..  r.f    Amount 
Number  of  j„^„„,-<.„^ 


1907 
State  P.  S.  B. 
Private  banks 

190S 
State  P.  S.  B. 
Private  banks 

1909 
State  P.  S.  B. 
Private  banks 

1910 
State  P.  S.  B. 
Private  banks 

1911 
State  P.  S.  B. 


23t) 
•245 
-M.J 
2(!7 


09,202 
28,547 

72,101 
30,942 

77,014 
85,650 

7S,859 
37,316 

81,263 


Amount   ^  '^^^^\  ^^-  ;    „      ,         .      Amount 
withdrawn    Pf  ^ts  at  i    Number  of     ^     ^ 

end  of  year  Depositors  at  *     .! 

(in  1,000      end  of  year         '^*^^- 
gldrs.)    i 


(in  1,000 
gldrs.) 


66,9.80 
33,845 

69,695 
29,417 

72,200 
31,940 

79,126 
36,601 

79,065 


Gldrs. 


145,496 
90,995 

1.51,638 
94,667 

160,424 
103,777 

164,277 
110,879 

170,961 


1,336,846 
401,0.50 

1.401,670 
411,494 

1.462,615 
433,209 

1,510,033 

451,747 

1,556,950 


25-32 
15-83 

26  03 
16-25 

27-39 
17-71 

27-63 
18-65 

28-39 


The  reserve  fund  of  the  private  savings  banks  amounted  in  1910  to 
15,878,000  guilders,  of  the  State  P.  S.  B   848,314  guilders  in  1911. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  10-florin  piece  weighing  6720  grammes,  "900  fine, 
and  thus  containing  6*048  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  unit  of  the  silver 
coinage  is  the  gulden  or  florin,  weighing  10  grammes,  "945  fine  and  containing 
9  '45  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Gold  is  legal  tender,  and  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1875. 

The  principal  ooijis  are  : — 
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The  c^aden,  guilder,  or  florin  of  100  cents.  =1  sli.  8d.  ;  or  12  g.  -£1. 

The  'rijksdaalder  =  2^  guilders. 

The  pold-piece  of  ten  guilders  and  of  five  guilders. 

h  guilder,  I  guilder  (twartje),  xV  guHfler  {dubbeltje). 

Cent  coins  a?e:  of  nickel,  5  cents;  of  bronze,  1  cent,  h  cent,  and  2^  cents 

Weight.s  and  Measures. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and,  with  trifling  changes, 
the  metric  denominations  are  adopted  in  the  Netherlands. 

Diplomatic 'and  Consular  Representatives. 

1    Of  the  Netherlands  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. -B^von  Dr.  K.  W.  P.  F.  Gericke  van  Herwijnen  (on 

^^^'cLnciUor  of  Legation. -J onkheev  A.  van  der  Goes  (Charge  d'affaires). 

ChanGellor.—R.  N.  Brouwer. 

Agricultural  Commissioner.— T)v.  J.  J.  L.  van  Kyn. 

Consul' General  in  London.— YL.  S.  J.  Maas  ;  appointed  189/. 

Netherlands  Consular  representatives  are  at  the  following  places  in 
United  Kingdom 


the 


Aberdeen. 

Alloa. 

Belfast. 

Blyth. 

Borrowstoness. 

Birmingham, 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Burntisland. 

Cardiflf, 

Carlisle. 

Charlestown. 

Chatham. 


Cowes. 

Dartmouth. 

Dover. 

Dublin. 

Dundee. 

Falmouth. 

Glasgow. 

Gloucester. 

Goole 

Grimsby. 

Grangemouth, 

Guernsey. 

Hartlepool. 

Harwich. 


Hull. 

Invergordon. 

Jersey. 

Leeds. 

Leith. 

Lerwick. 

Limerick. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Londonderry. 

Lowestoft. 

Manchester. 

Methil. 

Middlesbrough, 


Newcastle. 
Newport. 
Plymouth. 
Portsmouth 

(Southampton) 
Ramsgate. 
Scilly  Isles. 
Sheffield. 
Stockton. 
Sunderland. 
Swansea. 
Weymouth. 
Yarmouth. 


accredited 


Cork. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 
Envoy  and  Minister.—'Row.   Sii  Alan  Johnstone,  G.C.V.O. 
December,  1910. 

Secretary.— Conwt  C.  H.  Bentmck, 

Naval  ^^toc^ie.— Captain  H.  D.  P..  WatsoiL 

Military  AttacU.-\AQui.-Qo\.  Hon.  G.  T.  M.  Bridges. 

British  Consul  at  Amsterdam.— V^' .  A.  Churchill. 

British  Consular  representatives  are  placed  in  the  following  places  m  the 

""^'^AmWrm  (C).  The  Hague.  Rotterdam  (C). 

Brouwershaven.  Harlingen.  Terneuzen. 

Dordrecht.  Helder.  iiei 

Flushincr.  Hellevoetsluis.  Utrecht. 


Groningen. 


Maassluis. 


Ymuiden. 


Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000  Enghsh  -^q^^re  miles. 
The  total  population,  according  to  the  last  returns,  was  approximately, 
38,000,000,  or  about  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  mother-country. 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  forming  the  territory  of  Dutch  East  India 
(Nederlandsch  Cost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6°  N.  and  11°  S.  latitude, 
and  between  95°  and  141°  E.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
conquered  successively  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

Politically,  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  divided  in  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government  ;  (2)  Vassal  lands  ; 
(3)  Confederated  lands. 

With  reo-ard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided'' into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  very  often  divided  into  :  (1)  Java  and  Madura  ;  (2) 
tlie  Outposts— Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, 
Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New 

Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlan  Is, 
was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch  in  1832,  and  known  as  the  'cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
European  market.  At  present,  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  only  required 
for  the  produce  of  coffee,  whicli  is  sold  by  the  Government  partly  in  the 
colonies,  but  mostly  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  of  Java— including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura— is 
divided  into  seventeen  residencies,  each  governed  by  a  Resident,  assisted 
by  several  Assistant-Residents  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
called  ContrSleurs.  The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  almost  absolute 
control  over  the  province  in  their  charge  ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by 
means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  native  officials.  The  native  officials  receive 
either  salaries  or  percentages  on  the  amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the 
natives.  In  the  '  Outposts  '  the  '  culture  '  system  has  never  been  introduced, 
except  in  the  province  of  Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of 
Menado  (island  of  Celebes),  where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for 
the  produce  of  coffee.  These  Outposts  are  administered  by  functionaries  with 
the  titles  of  'Governor,'  'Resident,'  'Assistant-Resident,'  '  Controleur,' &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rests 
in  th  .hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  live 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive.  The  Governor- 
General  and  the  members  of  the  Council  are  nominated  by  the  Queen. 

Governor-General.— k.  W.  F.  Idenburg,  appointed  August  20,  1909. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment,  but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  so  far  as'this  power  is  not  reserved  to  the  legislature  of  the 
mother-country.  However,  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  principles 
on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
'  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,'  passed  by  the  King 
andlitates-General  of  the  mother-country  in  1854,  and  altered  in  1909. 
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Area  and  Population. 


Area: 
T<lncrlio'h 

Population 

square  miles 

31  Dec.  1905 

Java  and  Madura     .... 

50,554 

30,098,008 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 

31,649 

1,721,7721 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 

35,312 

568,417" 

Island  of 

Benkulen        .... 

9,399 

204,269- 

Sumatra 

Lampongs       .... 

11,284 

156,5181 

Palembang      .... 

53,497 

796,8521 

Atjeh 

20,471 

582,175- 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago 

16,301 

112,216- 

Banca 

4,446 

115,1891 

Billiton 

1,863 

36,8581 

Borneo,  West  Coast 

55,825 

450,929- 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts     . 

156,912 

782,726" 

Island  of  f  Celebes 

Celebes   \  Menado          .... 

49,390 

415,4993 

22,080 

436,406-' 

Molucca  Islands       .... 

43,864 

407,906-' 

Timor  Archipelago  .... 

17,698 

308,600'' 

Bali  and  Lomhok     .... 

4,065 

523,535'- 

Ne\Y  Guinea  to  141°  E.  long.^  . 

151,789 

200,0003 

Total  ..... 

736,400 

±38,000,000^ 

1  Tolerably  accurate.  2  Approximately.  3  Mere  conjecture. 

'1  New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ternate,  Molucca  Islands. 
■"'  Approximate  total.  The  population  of  several  unexplored  countriesis  not  included. 
In  the  official  records  the  population  is  given  every  five  years. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  was,  in  1905> 
80,910  ;  of  these  38,812  males  and  34,982  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  32,026 
males  and  32,288  females  were  born  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  the  remainder,  1,406 
were  German,  184  French,  312  English,  197  Swiss,  312  Belgians ;  the  remainder 
being  mostly  Austrians  and  Armenians.  Of  the  remaining  population  about 
563,000  were  Chinese,  29,000  Arabs,  and  23,000  other  Orientals,  and  about 
37,000,000  natives. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths  among  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
to  them : — 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


fJava  and  Madura 
\         Outposts    . 
(Java  and  Madura 
\         Outposts    . 
/Java  and  Madura 
\         Outposts    . 
f  Java  and  Madura 
\         Outposts    . 
/Java  and  Madura 
\        Outposts    . 


Mam  ages 

Births 
2,131 

Deaths 

753 

1,363 

141 

594 

343 

827 

2,083 

1.435 

170 

576 

377 

656 

2,131 

1,270 

107 

684 

336 

753 

2,372 

1,447 

105 

663 

354 

773 

2,475 

1,429 

122 

739 

362 
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The  population  of  the  four  principal  towns  of  Java  was  : — 


1005 1  Europeans    Natives.      Chinese.  ■     Ai-abs. 


Batavia      .         .     i    8,777        99,320  \    28,150      2,058 


Other  ^  ,  , 

Orientals.       Total. 


246       138,551 


Samarang  .         .         5,162        76,413      13,636  698  787         96,600 

Soerabaya.         .         8,063      124,473      14,843      2,482    1       337       150,198 
Soerakarta  .         1,572      109,524        6,532         337  413       118,378 


i  No  later  statistics  are  given. 

The  whole  population  of  Java  is  legally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  make  individual 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Religion. 

Entire  liberty  is  granted  to  all  religious  confessions.  The  Reformed 
Church  counted  in  1911,  41  ministers  and  26  assistants,  the  Roman  Catholic 
23  curates  and  13  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  number 
of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals  was  : — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1873      .      5,673,  and  in  1905     .±26,000 
,,  the  Outposts  ,,      ,,         .148,672        ,,        ,,       .±434,000 

In  1910,  about  250  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  at  Mork. 

Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them  there 
were  in  1910  10  public  middle  class  schools,  with  2,537  pupils  and  208 
teachers.     The  cost  to  the  Government  in  1910  was  1,155, 912  guilders. 

In  1910  there  were  for  Europeans  178  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  30  for  girls  only,  with  34  private  schools,  a  total  of  242.  The  208  public 
schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of  832,  and  an  attendance  of  24,514  pupils 
(6,988  natives),  and  the  34  private  schools  a  teaching  staff  of  221,  and 
an  attendance  of  5,001  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  public  elementary  schools  was, 
in  1910,  3,202,700  guilders.     There  are  two  normal  schools  for  Europeans. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives  :  — 

In  1910  Dutch  India  had  6  normal  schools,  with  42  teachers  and  538 
pupils.  The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were,  for  Java  and  Madura,  in 
1910,  613  Government  schools  with  126,550  pupils,  and  549  private  schools 
with  58,668  pupils.  In  the  Outposts  in  1909,  395  Government  schools  with 
64,231  pupils,  and  1,436  private  schools  with  83,871  pupils.  Besides,  there 
were  7  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs  with  541  pupils,  and  3  trades-schools 
with  277  pupils. 

In  1910  the  Government  spent  5,393,417  guilders  for  the  education  of 
natives. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrusted  to  European 
judges,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a  large  share  in  the  trial  of 
cases.     There   is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at   Batavia — courts  of  justice  at 
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Batavia,  Samaiaug,  Socrabaya,  Padaug,  and  Makassar— Resident  and  Regent 
courts,  courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  State  contributes  about  150,000  guilders  yearly  to  Protestant  and 
Catholic  or])han-houses. 


Finance. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  and  a  number  of  indirect 
taxes  ;  from  the  Government  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  railways,  and  from 
the  sale  of  Government  products. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  : — 


Year 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Revenue 

Guilders 
190,050,215 
197,237,032 
220,834,112 
212,588,075 
234,075,845 

Exieuditure 

Guilders 
191,321,216 
201,278,892 
226,894,203 
228,738,102 
267,504,873 

Surplus  or  Deficit 

Guilders 

-  1,271,001 

-  4,041,860 

-  6,060,091 
16,150,027 

-  33,429,028 


Percentage  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  :- 


Year 

Taxes 

Monopolies  i 
23-5 

Products  2 
17-4 

Other  Receipts 
18-0 

Total 

1908 

41-1 

100 

1909 

41-9 

24-6 

14-1 

19-4 

100 

1910 

40-7 

24-0 

13-4 

21-9 

100 

1911 

41-1 

25-5 

13-4 

20-0 

100 

1912 

^6-5 

25-1 

14-1 

24-3 

100 

1  Opium  and  salt. 


2  Coffee,  cinchona,  tin,  coal,  rubber,  etc. 


The  budget  estimates  for  1913  are  : — 

Home  government  expenditure    . 
Expenditure  in  the  Colonies 

Revenues  in  the  mother  country  . 
Colonics  . 


Deficit 


Guilders 

47,125,689 
237,331,325 

32,218,550 
222,600,658 


284,457,014 


254,819,208 
29,637,806 


The  sources  of  revenue  are  stated  as  follows  (in  guilders) : 
Receipts   in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee,  1,823,623 
cinchona,  237,600;  rubber,  1,242,500;  tin,  25,884,427  ;  railways,  316,000 
share   of  the   State  in    the  profits    of    the    Biliton    Company,     1.000,000 
various,    1,714,400.     Receipts  in   India  from  sales  of    opiimi     29,826,300 
import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  33,261,000  ;  land    revenues,    22,178,500  ; 
sales  of  coffee,  865,600  ;  sales  of  salt,  14,320,000  ;  forests,  7,408,000  ;  railways, 
31,254,000;    tax    on    trade.^      6,200,000;    coal,     4,602,000;     income-tax. 
8,200,000  ;  from  all  other  sources,  65,485,258. 
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Defence. 

The  Dutch  forces  in  the  East  Indies  coiistitute  a  colonial  army  which  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  home  army.  The  colonial  army  consists  of  about 
one-third  Europeans  to  two-thirds  Natives,  and  comprises  29  battalions  of 
infantry  and  4  depot  battalions,  4  squadrons,  4  field  batteries,  4  mountain 
batteries,  15  fortress  companies  of  artillery,  and  5  engineer  companies.  In 
most  battalions  there  are  3  companies  of  Natives  and  one  of  Europeans. 
In  the  Native  companies,  the  officers,  and  a  proportion  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  are  Europeans.  The  artillery  has  European  gunners  and 
Native  drivers.  The  Europeans  are  recruited  by  volunteers  from  the  home 
army.  The  strength  of  the  colonial  army  in  1912  was  1,315  officers  and 
31.898  men,  of  whom  10,133  were  Europeans.  There  is  also  a  small  colonial 
reserve  of  both  Europeans  and  natives. 

The  expenditure  for  defence  in  1912  amounted  to  4,563,854^.,  of  which 
about  1,000,000^.  was  disbursed  in  Holland. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that  there  are 
private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  agricultural  labourers.  Formerly  the  Government  or  private 
landow^ners  could  enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more, 
from  all  the  labourers  on  their  estates ;  in  1882  the  greater  part  of  these 
enforced  services  for  the  Government  was  abolished,  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  guilder  per  head  yearly. 

Area  in  Java  and  Madura  cultivated  by  natives,  1910,  8,226,587  acres. 
The  various  cultures  were  as  follows,  in  acres,  in  1910  :  Rice,  5,729,962  ; 
Maize,  Arachis,  Cotton,  and  various  plants,  5,624,396  ;  Sugar-cane,  374,248  ; 
Tobacco,  373,681  ;  Indigo,  31,395  ;  Total,  12,133,682. 

Owing  to  the  'agrarian  laAv'  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis) 
for  seventy-five  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased,  as  well 
in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts.  In  1910  were  ceded  on  lease  in  Java  by  the 
Government  to  869  Companies  and  Europeans,  1,096,320  acres  ;  to  89  Chinese, 
53,455  acres;  to  5  natives,  962  acres — total,  1,150,737  acres.  In  1910,  the 
lands,  now  the  property  of  Europeans,  had  an  extent  of  about  2,425,860 
acres,  of  Chinese,  about  306,160  acres,  and  of  other  foreign  Orientals,  about 
21,969  acres. 

In  1909  the  number  of  sugar  estates  was  187.  The  yield  of  sugar  in  1910 
was  as  follows,  in  lbs.  :  Lands  hired  from  natives,  2,126,877,600  ;  Lands  on 
Emphyteusis  from  Government  and  native  princes,  402,928,533  ;  Private 
properties,  49,032,666;  Total,  2,578,838,799. 

The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  was,  in  lbs. : — 

.,     ,.        Goveninieiit,      Free  Cultivation     ^t^ri^,?Jt.^^'^  Private  ,n^.„, 

^^'''  Lauds  by  natives  ^^o^  S^  ^''"'^' 

1908  10,978,455   15,481,329   30,224,708   5,180,571   61,865,063 

1909  4,338,933   15,037,800   24,688,666   6,223,466   50,288,865 

1910  4,275,600   10,655,200   26,430,666   6,307,733   47,669,199 
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The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammes,  in  Java  was  as  follows  : — 


Government              Lands  on  Emphyteusis 

Private  Lands 

Plantations 

Production  1  Plantations 

920,087                86 
893,905                87 
830,568      '          93 

Production 

6,675.966 
6,901,234 
8,064,555 

Plantations 

6 
6 
6 

Production 

190S 
1909 
1910 

7 
7 

7 

434,118 
564,414 
436,409 

The  production  of  tobacco,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows  : — 


In  Java 

In  Sumatra  (Deli,  etc.) 

Plantations 

130 

155 
164 

Production 

30,514,487 
26,433,908 

38,974,768 

Plantations 

Production 

1908 
1909 
1910 

116 
115 
116 

23,341,833 
21,821,351 
19,480,771 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows :  1905,  11,228,628;  1906, 
11,961,710;  1907,  11,494,665;  1908,  15,196,894;  1909,  12,726,578;  1910,  15,055,083. 

Tlie  production  of  cacao  in  Java  was  (in  kilogrammes) :  1905,  813,802  ;  1906,  1,437,883; 
1907,  1,382,149;  1908,  2,086,611-;  1909,  1,433,883;  1910,  1,180,849, 

The  tin  mines  of  Banca  are  worked  by  the  Government ;  those  of  Biliton  and  Eionw 
bv  private  enterprise.  Their  total  yield  was,  in  tons:  1905-06,  12,898;  1906-07.  15,420; 
1907-08,  15,607;  190S-9,  16,532;  1909-10,  20,072;  1910-11,   20,885. 

The  yield  of  the  principal  coal  mines  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo  was.  in  tons: 
1905,  327,196;  1906,  366,158;  1907,  418,284;  1908,  427,752;  1909,  493,672;  1910,  542,947. 

The  production  of  the  principal  mineral  oil  enterprises  was  in  thousands 
of  litres:  1907,  1,328,892;  1908,  1,209,114;  1909,  1,410,086;  1910, 
1,491,382. 

Commerce. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  vessels. 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a 
small  export  duty,  including  tobacco. 

Imports  and  exports  in  guilders  (12  guilders  =  £1)  : — 

Imports 


Year 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Government 


Merchan- 
dise 


!  7,624,709 
i  7,667,549 
j  6,718,507 
jlO. 014,463 


Specie    l     Total 


7,000,000 
8,850,000 
5,500,000 
2,640,000 


1907  '17,007,511 

1908  116,856,649 

1909  '16,751,694 

1910  29,461,209 


14,624,709 
16,517,549 
12,218,507 
12,654,463 


Exports 

|l7,007,511  i  346,676,503 
116,856,649  !  452,823,332 
|l6,754,694  i  437,982,299 
29,461,209  1  422,084,962 


Private 

Grand 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

232,645,993 
264,044,010 
269.417,751 
332,640,339 

Total 

221,341,572 
243,544,983 
260,287,611 
315,331,656 

11,304,421 

20,499,027 

9,130,140 

17,308,683 

247,270,702 
280,561,559 
281,636,253 
345,294.802 

874,131 
1,034,62::! 

357,201 
1,051,660 


347,550,634 
453,857,955 
438,339,500 
423,136,622 


364,558,145 
47a;714,604 
455,094,194 
452,597,831 


The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona,  tobacco, 
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coprah,  and  tin.      With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  goes  to 
Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports  go  to  the  Netherlands. 


* 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

Year 

Entered 

Whereof,  from  England  : 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1910  1 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

6,486 
96 

4,164,102 
50,976 

634 

8 

1,556,892 
9,912 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  total  length  of  railways  (State  and  private)  was 
about  1,586  miles  (1,386  in  Java  and  200  in  Sumatra)  ;  the  gross  receipts 
(1910)  26,453,000  guilders;  working  expenses,  15,688,000  guilders;  number 
of  passengers,  32,049,786. 

There  are  about  349  post-offices  ;  internal  letters  carried  in  1910,  19,686,654, 
while  there  were  14,585,558  newspapers,  &c.,  for  the  interior;  2,916,118 
letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal  intercourse. 

Telegraph  lines  in  1910,  10,635  miles  ;  564  offices  ;  messages,  1,250,504. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  'Java  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  about  1,800, 000  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over 
the  administration.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and  credits 
must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  March,  1911,  the  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  was  90,892,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank  operations 
63,368,000.  There  are  some  other  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches  of  British 
banks. 

In  the  savings-banks,  including  the  Postal  savings-bank,  there  were 
n  1910,  89,600  depositors,  with  a  deposited  amount  of  14,082,450  guilders. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

V/eights  and  Measures. 

The  Amsterdamsch  Pond .    =1-09  lb.  avoirdupois. 
,,    Pikol        .         .         .    =  I33i  ,, 
"    C'«%        .         .         .    =  1|       ,, 
,,    TjengJcal .         .         .    =  4  yards 
The  only  legal  coins,  as  well   as  the   weights  and  measures,   of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  Representatives. 

British  Consul  at  Batavia. — J.  W.  Stewart. 
Vice-Consul  at  Samarang. — D.  M.  Campbell. 
Vice-Consul  at  Sourahaya. — R.  W.  E.  Dalrymple. 
Vice-Consul    at    Makasser. — S.  P.  Stephens. 
Vice-Consid  at  Medan.—A.  L.  MatheM'Son. 
Vice-Consul  at  Balik  Papan  (Borneo).— F.  E.  Jago. 


DUTCH    WEST    INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinajn,   or  Dutch 
Ouiana,  and  (b)  the  colony  Curacao. 
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Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America 
between  2  and  6°  N.  latitude, and  53°  50'  and  58°  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  which 
separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Corantyn,  which 
separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  forests  and 
savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  between  England  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  the  colony 
of  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  February,  1674.  Since  then  Surinam  has  been  twice 
in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  was  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned  according  to  the 
Convention  of  London  of  August  13,  1814,  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris  of 
November  20,  1815,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except  Berbice,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor  (W.  D.  H.  Baron  van  Asbeck),  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the 
governor  as  president,  a  vice-president  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by 
the  Queen.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of  the  colony. 
The  members  are  chosen  for  6  years  by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200 
electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

Area,  46,060  English  square  miles  ;  population  (January  1,  1911)  86,233, 
exclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  Capital,  Paramaribo,  35,346 
inhabitants. 

There  is  entire  religious  liberty.  At  the  end  of  1911  there  were  : 
Reformed  and  Lutheran,  9,620  ;  Moravian  Brethren,  26,238  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
17,329  ;  Jews,  933  ;  Mohammedans,  10,584  ;  Hindus,  17,018,  &c. 

There  were,  in  1910,  25  public  schools  with  2,889  pupils,  and  39  private 
schools  with  6,016  pupils.  There  are  Moravian  and  Roman  Catholic  normal 
schools  and  a  central  school. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 
There  are  three  cantonal  courts  and  two  circuit  courts. 

The  relations  of  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philanthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes. 


— 

Expenditure 

Loca]  Revenue 

Subvention 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

5,081,000 
5,148,000 
6,738,174 
7,308,191 
6,992,637 

4,130,000 
4,330,000 
5,815,588 
5,489,141 
6,105,000 

951,000 
818,000 
922,586 
819,050 
888,000 

gl. 


Revenue, 


The   estimates    for   1913   are:    Expenditure,    7,312,315 
6,474,962  gl.     Subvention,  837,353  gl. 

The  Dutch  forces  in  the  West  Indies  consist  of  a  civic  guard  and  infantry, 
the  latter  containing,  in  1910,  14  officers  and  274  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.     There  are  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels  of  the  royal  navy. 

In  1910  sugar  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  12,015,100  kilogrammes; 
cacao,    1,683,000  kilogrammes;  bananas,   462,200  bunches;   coftee,   202,300 
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kilogrammes;  rice,  1,993,700  kilogrammes  ;  maize,  1,323,300  kilogrammes; 
rum,  797,800  litres  ;  and  molasses,  164,100  litres. 

In  1910  the  export  of  gold,  mostly  alluvial,  was  1,055,528  grammes, 
valued  at  1,446,073  guilders.  Several  com.panies  liave  been  started  for 
crushing  operations. 

In  1910  there  entered  240  vessels  of  210,998  tons,  and  cleared  243  ships  of 
215,391  tons.     Imports  and  exports  : — 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


1907 

6,903,608  guilders 

5,888,567  guilders 

190S 

7,036,847 

6,033,369 

1909 

7,215,932 

,                   6,559,470          ,, 

1910 

7,424,698          ,, 

I                   8,815,447 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

British  Consul  at  Paramaribo  and  Cayenne. — G.  Hewett, 
Vi('e-Cons>'l  at  Nickcrie. — Chr.  Spence. 


Curacao. 

The  colony  of  Curacao  consists  of  the  following  islands  :  — 


Squai'e 

Population 

Miles 

Dec.  31, 1910 

Curasao 

210 

32,585 

Bonaire 

95 

6«383 

Aruba         

69 

9,357 

St.  Martin  ^        .        .        .        . 

17 

2,871 

St.  Eustache      .... 

( 

1,325 

Saba 

5 

1,948 

403 

54,469 

1  Only  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  France 

There  is  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of  a  vice-president 
and  three  members,  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  There  is  also  a  Colonial 
Council  consisting  of  thirteen  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
different  islands,  except  Curacao,  are  under  officials  called  'gezaghebbers, ' 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  In  1909  there  were  45,578  Roman  Catholics, 
6,483  Protestants,  670  Jews.  Schools  in  1910  about  35  with  about  5,621 
pupils. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1913  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  677,752  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  at  1,017,901  guilders  ; 
the  difference  is  supplied  by  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Cura9ao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1910 
of  20  officers  and  240  men  ;  the  garrison  of  8  officers  and  173  men.  A  vessel 
of  the  royal  navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands.  In 
Aruba  gold  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  being  worked  under  concessions. 

The  imports  of  Curasao  in  1910  were  valued  at  3,162,310  guilders;  the 
exports  of  Curasao  and  the  other  islands  at  1,716,886  guilders.  The  chief 
products  are  maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  different  islands  in  1910,  3,478  vessels 
of  912,612  English  tons. 

British  Consul  at  Curaqao. — J.  Jesurun. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
K^etherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
(1)   The  Netherlands. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 

Education  in  the  Netherlands.     Board  of  Education,     London,  1902. 

Foreign  Office  Keports.     Annual  Series.     London. 

Jaarcijfers  over  1911  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek. 

Statistiek  van  het  Gevangeniswezen.     1912. 

Staatsalnianak  voor  het  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden.  1912.  Met  machtiging  van  de 
regeering  uit  officiele  opgaven  zamengesteld.    The  Hague. 

Staatsbegrooting  voor  liet  dienstjaar  1913.     The  Hague. 

Statistiek  van  den  in-,  uit-  en  doorvoer  over  1911. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  Scheepvaart  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden. 
The  Hague,  1912. 

Uitkomsten  der  8^  tienjaarl :  volkstelling  van  1899-1900  in  het  koninkrijk  der  Neder- 
landen.    The  Hague,  1901. 

Verslag  der  Nederlandsche  Bank.     1911. 

Verslag  van  den  Raad  v  Toezicht    p  de  Spoorwegdiensten  over  1911. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  hoogere,  middelhare  en  lagere  scholen  over  1911. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  Nederlandsche  Zeevisscherijen  over  1911.     The  Hague. 

Verslag  van  den  Landbouw  in  Nederland  over  1911. 

Verslag  der  Maatscha])py  tot  Expl.  van  Staatsspoorwegen  over  1911 

Verzameliug  van  Consulaire  en  andere  Berigten  en  Verslagen  over  Nijverheid,  Handel  en 
Scheepvaart.  Uitgegeven  door  het  Ministerie  van  Buitenlandsche  Zaken.  Jaargang  1910. 
The  Hague. 

(2)  Colonies. 

Begrooting  van  Ned.    Indie  voor  1913. 

Jaarcijfers  voor  1910  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek. 

Koloniale-Economische  Bydragen.  Uitgegeven  in  opdracht  van  den  Minister  van 
Kolonien.     3  vols.     Haag,  1905. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  van  1910.     's  Gravenhage,  1911. 

Regeerings-Almanak  voor  Nederland.sch-Indie.     1912.     Batavia. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Java  and  of  Curagoa.  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series. 
London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
(1)  The  Netherl<mds. 

Baedeker's  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg.    14th  ed. 

London,  1905. 

Ber7iard{¥'.)  and  others, La  Hollande,  Geographique,  Ethnologique,  &c.    Paris,  1900. 

Blok  (P.  J.),  Geschiedenis  van  het  Nederlandsche  Volk.  Vols.  I. -IV.  2nd  ed.  The 
Hague,  1900.     [Eug.  Trans.    Parts  I. -IV.     Loudon,  1898-1912.] 

Ditchjield  (P.  H.),  The  Church  in  the  Netherlands.     London,  1892. 

Doughty  CH.  M.),  Friesland  Meres.     3rd  ed.     London,  1890. 

Hough  {F.  M.),  Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     London,  1901. 

Lenting  (L.  E.),  Schets  van  het  uederlandsch  staatsbestuur  en  dat  der  overzeesche 
bezittingen.     6th  ed.    1904. 

Meldrum  (D.  S.),  Holland  and  the  Hollanders.  2nd  ed.  London,  1899.  Home  Lifs 
in  Holland.     London,  1911. 

iV/e<m(A.),  Pays-Baset  Belgique.  In  •Histoire  Gen^rale,'  edited  by  E.  Lavisse  and 
A.  Rambaud.    Vol.  XI.     Paris,  1899. 

Motley  (J.  L.),  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  3  vols.  London,  1858.— History  of  the 
United  Netherlands.    4  vols.    London,  1869. 

Meyer,  Nederlandsche  Staatswetten.     In  two  parts  and  supplement.     Sneek,  1904-10. 

Oppenheim  (Dr.  J.),  Handboek  voor  het  gemeenterecht.    3e  druk.    Gi-oningen,  1906. 

Pyttersen's  Nederlandsch  Staatsalmanak,  1912. 

Rengers  (van  "Welderen,  Baron),  Schets  eener  parlementaire  geschiedenis  van  Nederland 
2  vols,     's  Gravenhage,  1890. 

ZJopers  (J.  E.  T.),  Holland.     In  "  Story  of  the  Nation"  Series.     London,  1886. 

SeignohGs  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng. 
Trans.'    London,  1900.] 

Smissaert  (H.),  Overzicht  van  het  nederlandsch  armwezen,  1901. 
Wfutrton  (G.),  Holland  of  to-day.     London,  1912. 
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Berg\{)i.  N.  P.  van    den),    Munt-crediet-en   Haakwezen,  Handel  en    Sclieepvaart   in 
Nederi;  Indie.     The  Hague,  1008. 

Bernard  (F.),  A  travers  Sumatra.    Paris,  1904. 

Bezemer  Door,  Nederl  Oost-Indie.     1905. 

Blink  (H.),  Nederlandsch  Oost  en  West  Indie.     Leiden,  1907. 

Cabaton  (A.),  Java,  Siunutra,  and  the  other  lands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.     London, 
1911.  ,  „    . 

Cappelle  (H.  van),  Au  travers  des  Forets  vierges  de  la  Guyano  Hollandaise.     Pans, 
1905. 

Chailley-Bert  (J.),  Java  et  ses  Habitants.     Paris,  1900. 

Colyn  (H.),  Neerlands  Indie,  Land  en  Volk.     Amsterdam,  1910. 

Day  (C),  The  Poliej'  and  Administration  of  the  Dutch  in  Java.     London,  1904. 

De  Lannoy  (C),  et  Van  der  Linden  (H),  Histoire  de  I'Bspansion  coloniale  des  peoples 
Europeens.     Vol.  il.  Netherlands  and  Denmark.     Brussels,  1911 

De  Louter(T)r.  J.),  Handleiding  tot  de  kennisvan  het  staats-enadministratiefrechtvan 
Ned.  Indie,    's  Gravenhage,  1904. 

Van  Deventer  (M.  L.),  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlanders  op  Java. 

Enthoven  (J.  J.  K.),  Bydrage  tot  de  kennis  von  Borneo's  Westerafdeeling.   Leiden,  1903. 

Qiesenhagen  (K.),  Auf  Java  und  Sumatra.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Hugronje  (Dr.  Suouck),  De  Atjehers.     Batavia,  1894. 

Kempets  (J.),  De  tocht  van  overste  van  Daalendoor  de  Gajolanden.     1905. 

Kol  (H.  van),  Gegevens  over  Land  en  Volk  van  Surlname.     Surinam,  1904. 

Lith  (Dr.  P.  A.  van  der),  en  Snelleman  Encx'clopedie  van  Nederl.  Indie.     Leiden,  1895. 

Lorentz  (PI.  A.),  Benige  inaanden  onder  de  Papoeas. 

Maa»8  (A.),  Quer  durch  Sumatra.    Berlin,  1904. 

Margadant  {Dr.  G.W.),  Ned.  Regeeringsreglement  van  Ned,  Indie.     1895. 

MarsdenCSV.),  History  of  Sumatra.     3rd  edition.     London,  1811. 

Martin  (K.),  Reisen  in  den  Molukken,  in  Ambon,  den  Uliassern,  Seran  (Ceram)  und 
Buru.     Leiden,  1904. 

Molengraaf  (G.  A.  F.),   Geologisehe  Verkenningstochten  in  Central  Borneo  (1893-94). 
Leiden,  1900.     English  Translation,  Leiden,  1902. 

Muller  (R.  P.  N.),  Door  het  Land  van  Golumbus.     Haarlem,  1905. 

Nieuivenhuis(\.  W.),  In  Central  Borneo.     1902.— Quer  durch  Borneo.     Parts  I.  and  II. 
Leiden,  1904-07. 

Palgrave(Vf.  G.),  Dutch  Guiana.    London,  1876. 

Pedersen  (H.  V.),  Door  den  Oost  Indischen  Archipel.    1902. 

Petit  (W.  L.  de).  La  Conquete  de  la  Vallee  d'Atchin.     Paris,  1891. 

Preyer  (A.),  Indo  Malayische  Streifziige.     Leipzig,  1903. 

Baffles  (Sir  T.  S  ),  Historv  of  Java.     2  vols.     London,  1817. 

—  Life  of  Sir  T.  Stamlord  Raffles.     By  his  V>^idow.     London,  1830. 

Beclus  (Elisee),  Universal  Geography.     Vol.  XIV.     London,  1S90. 

Sarasin  (P.  und  F.)  Reisen  in  Celebes.    Wiesbaden,  1905. 

Scidvwre  (Eliza  R.),  Java  the  Garden  of  the  East.     New  York,  1897. 

Tijdschrift  van  het  koninklijk  instituut  voor  fcaal-,  land-  eu  volkenkunde  van  Neder- 
landsch-Indie.     's  Gravenhage,  1855-1911. 

Fe«/i (Prof.  P.  J.),  Java:  geographisch,  ethnologisch,  historisch.      3  vols.     1903. 

Verslag  der  Javasche  Bank  over  1910-11. 
Volz  (W,),  Nord-Sumatra.    Berlin,  1910. 

Wallace  (Alfvcd  Russel),  The  Malay  Archipelago.     London,  1869. 

Wi^  (Augusta  de),  Java :  Facts  and  Fancies.    London,  1905. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

The  CoustiUition  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  that  which  came  into 
opeiation  on  March  1,  1912.  Previous  constitution  was  that  of  March  30, 
1905.  It  vests  the  legislative  pov/er  in  a  Congress  of  one  House  consisting 
of  3(3  members  elected  for  6  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The  executive 
power  is  with  a  President  appointed  for  6  years. 

President. — Seuor  Alolfo  Diaz  (Inaugurated  May  11,  1911.  Term  of 
office  expires  December  31,  1916.) 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  heads  of.  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Instruction  ;  Finance ;  Interior,  Justice,  and  Police  ;  War,  and 
Marine  ;  Public  Works. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  13  departments  and  2  comarcas,  each  of 
which  is  under  a  political  head,  who  has  supervision  of  finance,  instruction 
and  other  matters,  and  is  also  military  commandant.  The  Mosquito 
Reserve  now  forms  a  department  named  Zelaya.  The  Indians  in  this  region 
were  loi.ig  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  under  the  treaty  of 
April  19,  1905  (ratitied  August  24,  1906),  the  treaty  of  1860  was  abrogated, 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  recognise  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
over  the  territory. 

The  judicia,l  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  Court  of  Justice,  three  chambers 
of  second  instance,  and  judges  of  inferior  tribunals. 

The  active  army  consists  of  4,000  men;  in  war  it  may  rise  to  40,000. 
Military  service  is  ob4igatory  between  17  and  55  years  of  age.  The  period 
of  active  service  is  a  year.  The  marine  consists  of  10  small  steamboats,  of 
which  4  are  on  the  lakeS;  3  on  the  Atlantic,  and  3  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

For  Central  American  Arbitration  Treaty  see  under  Costa  Rica. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area  estimated  at  49,200  English  square  miles,  and  an  estimated 
population  (1910)  600, 000,  giving  about  12  "2  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The 
movement  of  population  during  the  year  1908  is  given  as  follows  :  Births, 
23,828  ;  deaths,  9,598;  marriages,  1907,  1,261  (that  is,  2,522  persons  were 
married).  The  great  mass  of  the  population  consists  of  aboriginal  '  Indians,' 
mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed  races,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  their 
descendants  is  very  small  (about  1,200)  but  on  the  increase.  There  are  with- 
in the  Republic  105  municipios  of  which  28  have  from  2,000  to  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  government  is  the  town 
of  Managua,  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same 
name,  with  34,872  inhabitants;  Leon,  formerly  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  62,569  ;  Granada,  17,092  ;  Matagalpa,  15,749,  Masaya,  13,023  ;  Jinotega, 
13,899  ;  Chinandega,  10,542  ;  Esteli,8,281  ;  Matapa,  8,279  ;  Somoto,  8,182  ; 
Boaco,  10,581  ;  Jinotepe,  9,317;  Bluefields,  4,706.  Other  towns  are  Corinto, 
and  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  Pacific. 
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Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  Bishop  of  Leon, 
whose  diocese  is  the  whole  Republic,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Guatemala.  There  are  about  356  elementary  schools,  ten  colleges  and  two 
wniversities  if aculfades).  Also  two  schools  of  telegraphy,  at  Managua  and 
Granada. 

A  national  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  scientific  Museum  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Managua. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  in  paper  pesos  : — 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure    . 

Pesos 
13,145,800 
10,286,519 

Pesos 
13,119,503 
12,502.592 

Pesos 
12,994,275 
18,639,308 

Pesos 

15,182,852 
34,573,125  1 

Pescs 
24,000,000 
24,000,000 

1  Ordinarj'  expenditure,  12,052,848  pesos ;  extraordinary,  on  account  of  revolution  of 
1909,  22,520,277  pesos. 

A  six  per  cent,  loan  for  1,250,000Z.  was  issued  in  1909  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  &c.,  and  for  conversion  purposes.  There  is  a  French  debt 
of  1905  of  12,500,000  francs  at  5  per  cent.  The  internal  debt  amounted  to 
59,417,197  pesos  in  March,  1912. 

On  June  6,  1911,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Washington  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  by  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  the  latter 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  by  raising  a  loan  to  refund  the  existing  foreign  debt. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  agricultural,  timber  and  mining  industries  are  the  principal  sources 
of  national  wealth.  The  area  of  cultivation  in  Nicaragua  has  extended  in 
recent  years  and  would  probably  extend  still  further  but  for  the  scarcity  of 
labour.  The  chief  product  is  coffee,  of  which  the  exports  for  1910  amounted 
to  12,028  tons.  The  coffee  estates  (largely  in  American  and  German  hands) 
lie  in  the  western  districts.  Bananas  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Bluefields  region  and  are  all  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Cocoa  of  good  quality 
is  grown  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  is  consumed  ^,n  the  country.  Sugar  is  widely  cultivated  ;  there 
are  several  large  and  many  small  sugar  factories  ;  the  export  of  sugar  in  1910 
was  230  tons.  The  sale  of  native  spirits  was  a  government  monopoly,  abol- 
ished in  June,  1910.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  several  districts  ;  the  best  is  pro- 
duced in  Omotepe,  a  volcanic  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  leaf  is  good  but 
not  well  cured  ;  it  is  not  exported.  The  fiscal  revenues  on  tobacco,  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  leased  to  a  syndicate  which  pays  an  annual  rent  of  500,000  pesos. 
Rubber  is  collected  in  the  mountain  forests,  and  there  are  young  rubber 
plantations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  forests  contain,  besides 
mahogany  and  cedar  which  are  largely  exported,  many  valuable  timber  trees, 
dye-woods,  gums,  and  medicinal  plants.  They  are  worked  both  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  statistics  of  the  timber  cut  are  incomplete. 

There  are  1,200,000  cattle  in  Nicaragua. 

There  are  several  gold  mines,  worked  by  American  and  British  companies, 
one  having  also  silver.  The  gold  export  from  the  Atlantic  coast  amounted 
in  1910  to  1,000,000  dollars.     The  mines  towards  the  east  coast  in  Mico, 
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Tuiikey,    Cuicuiiia    and    Pizpiz   districts    are    showing   increased    activity 
Copper,  coal,  oil,  and  precious  stones  are  also  found. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  was  as  follows  in  5  years  : — 


—                        1905 

1906 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

Gold  pesos 
3,407,204 
3,541,815 

Gold  pesos 
3,408,830 
4,231,048 

Gold  pesos 
2,958,878 
3,647,984 

Gold  pesos 
2,583,257 
3,987,428 

Gold  pesos 

2,856,305 
4,545,076 

The  customs  receipts  (1911-1912)  were  1,010,835  dollars. 

The  principal  exports  in  1910  were  coffee  (576,198Z.),  mahogany  (11,8-59?.), 
gold  (104,637/.),  rubber,  bananas  (22,090Z.),  hides  (49,922/.).  Of  the  im- 
ports,  more  than  half  are  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  mostly 
from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  Of  the  exports,  about  a  third  go 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  signed  at 
Managua  in  July  1905,  and  ratified  at  London  on  August  14,  1906,  provides 
mutually  for  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment,  except  that  Nicaragua 
may  accord  certain  advantages  to  other  Central  American  States. 

Total  trade  between  Nicaragua  and  United  Kingdom  (in  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling)  for  5  years  : — 


Imports  from  Nicaragua  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Nicaragua  from  U.K. 


1907 


£. 

86 

168 


1908 


£ 
116 
164 


1909 


& 
108 
154 


1910 


£ 
123 

127 


1911 


£ 

56 
.378 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  passes  through  Corinto.  The  tonnage  is 
mostly  that  of  the  steamers  of  4  shij^ping  companies  (2  American  and  2 
German)  which  regularly  visit  the  port.     Greytown  is  now  a  free  port. 

There  are  few  good  roads  in  the  country,  but  contracts  have  recently  been 
made  for  roads  and  transport  from  Momotombo  to  Matagalpa,  79  miles,  and 
for  3  roads  leading  respectively  from  Matagalpa,  from  New  Segovia,  and  from 
the  Pis  Pis  mines  in  the  Cape  Gracias  district  to  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Cuco  Wanks  river,  about  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  For 
the  repairing  and  making  of  roads  a  tax  varying  from  1  peso  (about  22fZ. )  to 
10  pesos  IS  imposed  on  all  male  inhabitants  over  18  years  of  age.  The 
national  railroad  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only  line  in  the  republic,  having  a  total 
length  of  171  miles,  in  connection  with  which  steamers  ply  on  the 
Lakes.  The  line  runs  from  Corinto  to  Leon,  Managua,  Granada,  and 
Diriamba,  with  branches  to  El  Viejo  and  Monotombo.  Various  other 
railways  have  been  contracted  for.  There  are  20  miles  of  private  railway  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Nicaiagua,  3  private  steam  tramways  aggregating  3  miles  in  length.  Tlie 
steamers  lunuing  on  the  San  Juan  river  and  on  the  lakes  now  belong  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  steamers  for  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
The  national  railways  have  been  leased  to  a  company  for  15  years  and 
the  steamers  for  25  years  from  January  1,  1905. 
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There  are  135  post  offices.  In  1908  the  correspondence  by  post 
comprised  3,351,481  postal  packets  sent  out  and  5,037,794  received;  tele- 
grams received  numbered  577,698,  and  transmitted  615,256  ;  conversations 
by  telephone  numbered  47,557.  There  are  3,637  miles  of  telegraph  wire, 
and  130  offices  ;  also  805  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  29  telephone  stations. 

The  Government  has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  wireless  tele- 
graph stations  at  Managua,  Granada,  San  Carlos,  ^San  Juan  del  Norte  and 
Castillo. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  capital  of  over  2,000,000 
dollars,  was  established  in  Managua  in  1912. 

In  1912  a  new  monetary  unit  was  introduced,  the  gold  cordoha,  con- 
taining 1*672  gr.  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  and  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 
Other  gold  coins  are  10,  5  and  2|  cordobas. 

The  silver  coins  are  the  silver  cordoba,  containing  25  grammes  of  silver 
nine-tenths  fine  ;  the  half  and  quarter  cordoba  ;  10  cents.,  a  coin  containing 
2^  grammes  of  silver  eight-tenths  fine  ;  5  cents.,  a  coin  three  quaiters  of 
copper  and  one  of  nickel  ;  1  cent.,  ninety-five  parts  of  copper  and  5  of  zinc  ; 
I  cent.,  in  same  proportion. 

Since  January  7,  1893,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has 
been  in  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Nicaragua  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — 
Consul-Gencral. — Don  Felipe  E.  Martinez. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Cardilf. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua. 

Minister  and  Consul- General. — Sir  Lionel  E.  G.  Garden,  K.C. M.G. 

Consul  at  Blucjields. — Dr.  Joseph  Johnstone. 

Consul  at  Managua. — H.  C.  Venables. 

There  are  Vice -Consuls  at  Managua  and  Matagalpa. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Nicaragua 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.      Anuual  Series.     London. 

Nicaragua.     Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Wasliington. 
Boletin  de  Estadistica  de  la  Republica  de  Nicaragua.     Managua,  1908. 
Constitucion  Politica  de  la  Republica  de  Nicaragua  (10  Dec. ,  1893).     Managua. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bell{G.  N. ),  Tangweera :  Life  and  Adventures  among  the  Gentle  Indians.  (Mosquito 
Coast.)    London,  1899. 

Belt  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Gold 
Mines  of  Chontales,  <fec.     London,  1873. 

Colquhoun{A.  R.),  The  Key  of  the  Pacific.     London,  1895. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  Committee.     Appendix.     London,  1904. 

Levy  (P.),  Notas  geograficas  y  economicas  sobre  la  republica  de  Nicaragua.    Paris,  1873. 
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^      Reigning  King. 

Haakon  VII. ,  ^orn  August  3,  1872;  the  second  son,  Carl,  of  Frederik, 
King  of  Denmark,  elected  King  of  Norway  by  the  Storting,  November  18, 
1905  ;  accepted  the  crown  through  his  grandfather,  the  late  King  Christian 
of  Denmark,  November  20,  1905  ;  landed  in  Norway  November  25,  1905  ; 
married,  July  22,  1896,  to  Princess  Maud,  born  November  26,  1869,  the 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  VIL,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^0,1. —Prince  Olav,  Crown  Prince,  born  July  2,  1903. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  Norway  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is  in  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture. In  default  of  male  heirs  the  King  may  propose  a  successor  to  the 
Storting,  but  this  assembly  has  the  right  to  nominate  another,  if  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  proposal.  ,     -,..         n  ^      -, 

By  Treaty  of  January  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  declared  themselves 
independent  and  elected  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark  as  their 
King.  The  foreign  powers  refused  to  recognise  this  election,  and  on  August 
14  a  convention  was  made  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Norway  in  union 
with  Sweden.  This  was  followed  on  November  4  by  the  election  of 
Karl  XIII.  as  King  of  Norway.  Norway  declared  this  union  dissolved, 
June  7,  1905,  and  after  some  months'  negotiation,  a  mutual  agreement  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union  was  signed,  October  26,  1905.  The  throne  of  Norway 
was  offered  to  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house  of  Sweden,  but  declined,  and, 
after  a  pUbiscUe,  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  was  formally  elected  King.  In 
October,  1907,  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norwegian  territory 
was  signed  at  Kristiania  by  the  representatives  of  Norway,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  on  January  8,  1908,  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Storting. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Norway  since  the  year  1204, 
with  the  date  of  their  accession. 


Inge  Baardss(^n 
Haakon  HaakoiisS(|)n 
Magnns  Lagab(^1jer  . 
Erik  Ma<iniiss<i)n 
Haakon  V.  Magnuss(^n    . 
Magnus  Erikss<|)n     . 
Haakon  VI.  Magnussc^n   . 
Olav  Haakonss(i)U     . 
Margreta  . 

The  King  has  a  civil  1 


1204 
1217 
1263 
1280 
1299 
1319 
1355 
1381 
1388 


Erik  af  Ponnnern     . 
Kristofer  af  Bayern  . 
Karl  KnutsS(|)n . 
Same   Sovereigns  as 

Kristian  Fredrik 
Same    Sovereigns    a 

Haakon  VII.      .        , 


.     1389 
.     1442 
.     1449 
in   Denmark  i 

1450-1814      I 
.     1814      I 
in    Sweden  I 

1814-1905     ' 
.    1905 


st  of  700,000  kroner,  or  38,546Z. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  date  May  17, 
1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various  times.  It  vests  the 
legislative  power  of  the  realm  in  the  Storting,  the  representative  of  the 
overeign  people.  The  royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if  the  same 
bill  pass  three  Stortings"  formed   by   separate  and   subsequent  elections,  it 
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iecomes  the  law  of  the  land  Avithout  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
kas  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all  appointments,  but, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  to  public 
offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storting  assembles  every  year.  The  meetings  take  place  suo  jure, 
and  not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  on  the 
first  weekday  after  January  10  each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  King  to  sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of 
twenty- five  years  of  age  (provided  that  he  resides  and  has  resided  for  five  years 
in  the  country)  is  entitled  to  elect,  unless  he  is  disqualified  from  a  special 
cause,  for  instance,  actual  receiving  of  parish  relief.  Women  are  under  the 
same  conditions  since  1907  entitled  to  vote  if  they  (or  the  husband,  when 
the  couple  have  the  property  in  common)  have  paid  income  tax  on  an  annual 
income  of  400  kroner  in  the  towns,  300  kroner  in  the  country  districts, 
including  'Ladesteder'  (some  of  the  smaller  towns).  The  mode  of  election 
is  direct.  Every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  representatives,  the  total 
number  being  123  (forty-one  from  towns,  and  eighty-two  from  rural  districts). 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each  electing  one  representative. 
Representatives  must  not  be  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  resided 
in  Norway  for  ten  years,  and  be  voters  in  the  district  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  Former  members  of  the  Council  of  State  can  be  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  any  district  of  the  Kingdom  without  regard  to  their  residence. 
At  the  election  in  1909  the  number  of  electors  was  785,358,  or  33-23  per 
cent,  of  total  population,  while  487,193  votes,  or  62-04  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  were  recorded. 

Storting  (1912)  :  Liberals  24,  Couservatives  75,  Socialists  24,  Inde- 
pendents 2. 

The  Storting,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
'Lagting'  and  the  'Odelsting.'  The  former  is  comx^osed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storting,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Ting  nominates  its  own  presidents.  Questions  relating  to  laws  must 
be  considered  by  each  house  separately.  The  inspection  of  public  accounts 
and  the  revision  of  the  Government,  and  impeachment  before  the  Rigsret, 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Odelsting.  All  other  matters  are  settled  by  both 
houses  in  common  sitting.  The  Storting  elects  five  delegates,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws  must  first  be  laid  before 
the  Odelsting,  from  which  they  pass  into  the  Lagting  to  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsting  and  Lagting  do  not  agree,  the  two  houses 
assemble  in  common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  given 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required 
for  alterations  of  the  Constitution.  The  Lagting  and  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  {Hoiesteret)  form  a  high  court  of  justice 
(the  Rigsret)  for  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the 
Hoiesteret,  and  members  of  the  Storting.  Every  member  of  the  Storting 
has  a  salary  of  three  thousand  kroner  per  annum,  besides  travelling 
expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  one  Minister  of  State  and  at  least 
seven  Councillors.  Minister  and  Councillors  of  State  are  entitled  to  be 
present  in  the  Storting  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  when  public, 
but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  State,  appointed  Januar}^  29,  1913. 

Minister  of  State. 
President  of  the  Council. — Guunar  Kiuulsen. 
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Councillors  of  State. 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.— ^\.  Ihlen. 
Ministry  for  Worship  and  histruction. — M.  Bryggesaa. 
Ministry  for  Justice. — M.  Abmhamsen. 

Ministry  for  Commerce,  Navigation,  avd  Industry. — M,  Cast  berg. 
Ministry  for  Agriculture. — The  President  of  the  Council. 
Ministry  for  Labour.  — M..  Urbyc. 
Ministry  for  Frnance. — M.  OmIioU. 
Ministry  for  Defence. — General  Keilhan. 

II.  Local  Government. 
The  administrative  division  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  the  town  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  'Amter'  (counties).  There  are  41  towns, 
22  'Ladesteder,'  and  602  rural  communes  (Herreder),  mostly  parishes  or 
sub-parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  body 
of  representatives  (from  12  to  48),  and  a  council  (Formsend),  elected  by  and 
from  among  the  representatives,  who  are  four  times  the  number  of  the 
'  Formjend. '  The  representatives  elect  conjointly  every  third  year  from  among 
the  '  Formfend'  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  the 
rural  communes  of  an  Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  the  '  Amtsting  '  (county 
diet),  which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  budget  of  the  Amt.  The  towns  and 
the  ports  form  61  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (5  to  21),  and 
representatives  (four  times  the  size  of  the  council).  The  members  of  the 
local  governing  bodies  are  elected  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Storting. 
Since  1910  women  are  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be  elected,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  men. 

Area  and  Population. 


I.  Pi 

lOGRESS    AND 

Present  Coni 

DITION. 

Aiiiter 

Area :  English 
square  miles     i 

1 

Population 
Dec.  3,  1900 

Population      i 
Dec.  1,  191U 

Pop.   per 

square  mile 
1910 

Kristiania  (town)    . 

Akershus 

Sraaalenene     . 

Hedemarkeu  . 

Kristian  s 

Buskerud 

Jarlsberg  and  Larvik 

Bratsberg 

Nedenes 

Lister  and  Mandal . 

Stavanger 

Sondre  Bergcnlms  . 

Bergen  (town) 

Nordre  Bergenhus  . 

Romsdal 

Sondre  Trondhjem. 

Nordre  Trondhjem. 

Nordland 

Tromso  . 

Finmarken 

6-4    j 

2,017-0    1 

1,600-0    ; 

10,600-1 

9,785-3 

5,721-1 

895-6 

5,864-9 

3,609-5 

2,804-9 

3,531-9 

6,026-0 

5-2 

7,136-1 

5,787-8 

7,185-3 

8,696-4 

14,804-0 

10,134-2 

17,917-9 

227,626 

116,228 

136,886 

126,182 

116,280 

112,676 

104,554 

99,052 

79,935 

81,567 

127,592 

135,752 

72,251 

89,041 

136,137 

135,382 

83,433 

152,144 

74,362 

32,952 

241,834 

128,042 

152,306 

134,555 

119,236 

123,643 

109,076 

108,084 

76,456 

82,067 

141.040 

146,006 

76,867 

90,040 

144,622 

148,306 

84,948 

164,687 

81,902 

38,065 

2,391,782 

37,786 

63 

95 

12 

12 

23 

121 

18 

21 

I           29 

39 

24 

11,782 

!            12 

24 

20 

9 

11 

8 

1 

5 
4 
1 
7 
0 
3 
9 
4 
1 
2 
9 
2 

-1 
6 
9 
6 
8 
1 
1 
9 

Total      . 

124,129-7 

2,240,032 

11-2 
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In  1910  there  were  1,155,673  males,  and  1,236,109  females. 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  present  population,  1910  :— 


— 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced       Not  stated 

Males    . 
Females 

713,104 

755,238 

364,885 
382,397 

41,769 
94,429 

798              2,604 
1,371             1,195 

In  1910,  1,702,554  were  domiciled  in  rural  districts,  and  689,228  in 
towns.  Of  the  population  in  1910  2,296,019  were  born  in  Norway, 
38,796  in  Sweden,  1,820  in  Finland,  3,033  in  German3^  In  1910  the  number 
of  Lays  was  18,590,  and  of  Fins,  7,172. 

In  1910  the  population  above  the  age  of  15  was  divided  according  to 
occupation  as  follows  (provisional  figures)  : — 


December  1,  1910 

Corresponding  figures  for  1900 

Occupation 

Norway 

Rural 

districts 

03 

a 

o 
H 

.5 

.§ 

03 

w 

945 

o 

Rural 

districts 

03 

c 
H 

3,677 

"3 

a 
1 

].  Agriculture,  &c. 

307,512 

303,096 

4,416 

309,016 

305,339 

716 

2.  Fisheries     . 

51,131 

45,984 

5,147 

55 

50,747 

46,640 

4,107 

75 

3.  Mine  s,  m  e  t  a  1 

works,  and  other 

industries    . 

239,112 

121,511 

117,601 

44,683 

242,642 

130,485 

112,157 

43,669 

4.  Commerce      and 

transport  (exclud- 

ing navigation)  . 

115,109 

35,678 

79,431 

82,078 

98,326 

30,528 

67,798 

28,905 

5.  Navigation. 

23,185 

7,069 

16,116 

1,894 

23,930 

10,145 

13,785 

1,522 

6.  Administrative 

and  professional . 

40,683 

16,583 

24,100 

10,155 

35,904 

14,426 

21,478 

9,479 

7.  Domestic     work 

and      occupation 

not  stated   . 

610,7641 

429,659 

181,105 

63,293 

528,398 

366,700  161,698 

60,187 

S.  Living  on  private 

fortune,      annui- 

tants, &c.     . 

74,449 

59,981 

14,468 

5,035 

67,872 

56,665 

11,207 

4,058 

9.  Charity,     public 

or  private    . 

63,619 
1,525,564 

37,523 
1,057,084 

26,096 

10,890 

78,705 

49,626 

29,079 

9,083 

Total . 

468,480 

169,023 

1,435,540 

1,010,554 

424,986 

157,694 

1  Inclusive  of  355,444  married  women  in  their  own  households. 

II.   Movement  of  the  Population. 

1.    Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Year 


I      Births 
Marriages   i  (exc.  still- 
born) 


1907 
1908 
190y 
1910 
1911 


13,953 
14,153 
14,080 
14,566 
14.800 


60,722 
60,866 
61,407 
61,461 
61,400 


Stillborn 


Illegiti- 
mate, 
living 


1,429 
1,420 
1,439 
1,429 
1,600 


4,106 
4,154 
4,106 
4,040 
4,0o0 


Deaths 
(exc.  still- 
born) 


32,789 
33,181 
31,603 
31  856 
31,300 


Excess  of 
Births 


27,933 

27,685 
29,804 
29,605 
30,100 
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2.   Emigration. 


Place  of  Destination 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

17,361 
1.513 

1911 

United  States    . 
British  North  America     . 
Other        Non  -  European 
countries 

19,638 
1,386 

35 

20,449 
1,476 

42 

20,615 
1,490 

7,850 
610 

15,237 
880 

11,122 
1,304 

80 

37 

85 

88 

51 

'^      Total    . 

21,059 

21,967 

22,135 

8,497 

10,152 

18,912 

12,477 

III.   Ppjncip.u.  Towns. 

At  the  census  taken  December  1,  1910,  the  mimber  of  towns  with  a 
population  of  above  100,000  was  one,  above  20,000  four,  above  10,000  ten, 
above  5,000  seven.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns,  December  1,  1910, 
was  : — 


Kristiania 
Bergen    . 
Trondhjeni 
Stavanger 
Drammen 


241,834 

76,867 
45,335 
37,261 
24.895 


Kristiansand 

Fredrikstad 

Kristiansund 

Haugesund 

Fredrikshald 


15,291 
15,597 
13,201 
12.9fe7 
1],992 


Aalesund 

Skien 
Sari^sborg 
Arendal  . 
Larvlk     . 


13,858 
11,856 
10,542 
10,315 
10.105 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the'  onlj 
one  endowed  by  the  State.  Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.  All 
religions  (except  Jesuits)  are  tolerated.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided 
into  6  softer  (bishoprics),  84  Provstier  (provostships,  or  archdeaconries),. 
498  Prcestegjcld  (clerical  districts).  In  1910  there  were  62,553  dissenters, 
including  2,046  Roman  Catholics,  10,986  Methodists,  7,659  Baptists,  714 
Mormons,  143  Quakers.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  a  Vicar  Apostolic 
resident  at  Kristiania. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  six  and  a  half  in  towns 
and  seven  in  the  country  to  fourteen.  In  1909  (the  latest  date  for  which 
there  are  statistics)  there  were  in  the  country  5,941  public  elementary  schools 
with  279,823  pupils,  and  in  towns  2,978  classes  with  94,609  pupils  ; 
the  amount  expended  on  both  being  13,669,857  kroner,  of  which  4,557,498 
kroner  was  granted  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  provided  locally.  There 
are  90  seconiary  schools  :  14  public,  50  communal,  26  private,  Avith  17,861 
pupils,  in  1909-10.  Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed,  12  are  for  girls 
alone,  all  private.  Besides  these,  98  communal  and  private  schools  have 
3,736  pupils.  There  were  in  1909,  6  public  normal  schools  and  4  private, 
with  1,046  students.  Kristiania  has  a  University,  attended  in  1911  by  1,550 
students.  In  the  financial  year  1910-11  it  had  its  own  income,  112,374 
kroner,  and  a  State  subsidy  of  1,207,852  kroner. 

There  are  10  schools  for  abnormal  children,  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-ininded. 
There  are  9  reformatory  schools  for  neglected  children  ;  two  receive  only 
children  who  require  rigorous  treatment  ;  the  otbers,  children  against  whom 
there  have  been  no  serious  charges.  In  the  stricter  reformatories  children- 
may  be  kept  from  the  age  of  12  to  that  of  21  years  ;  in  the  more  lenient, 
from  their  6th  to  their  18th  year  of  age.  The  number  of  children  ii> 
reformatories  on  September  30,  1911,  was  341   boys  and  87  girls.        There- 
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are,  besides,  5  communal  compulsory  schools,  established  mainly  for  children 
neglecting  the  ordinary  school. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  104  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  There  are  3  superior  courts,  having  each  one  chief  justice 
and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole  kingdom 
{Eoiesteret),  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  justices.  There  is 
a  court  of  mediation  [Forligelseskommission)  in  each  town  and  Hcrred  (district), 
consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which,  as  a  rule,  civil 
cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1,  1887,  all  criminal 
cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under  the  Migsret—ihe  court  for  impeachments) 
shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  ( Lagmandsret) ,  or  Meddomsret.  The  Lagmandsret 
consists  of  three  judges  and  10  jurors.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  4  jury 
districts  (Lagdommer),  each  having  its  chief  judge.  Each  district  is  divided 
into  circuits,  in  which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Meddomsret 
consists  of  the  judge  and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and 
2  assistant  judges  (not  professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The 
Lagviandsret  takes  cognisance  of  the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The 
Meddo7nsret  is  for  the  trial  of  other  offences,  and  is  also  a  court  of 
first  instance. 

There  are  four  convict  prisons  ;  inmates,  June  30,  1912,  385  males  and 
40  females.  There  are  148  local  prisons,  in  which  were  detained,  June  30, 
1912,  416  males  and  34  females. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation  by  the 
State.     The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounted  to  79,690  in  1910. 


Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  in  thousands  of  kroner  (18  kroner  =  II.  }: 


Revenue. 

Expenditure 

Years 
ending 

Direct 
Taxes 

Indirect 
Taxes 

1,000  kr. 
46,260 
50,605 
51,543 

67,615 
56,529 
59,610 

Other 
Sources 

Total 

l.OOOkr. 
100,081 
114,209 
114,937 

144,5882 
122,244S 
128,279* 

Defence 

l,000kr. 
17,990 
24,268 
17,747 

22,029 
19,508 
19,270 

Debt 

Public 

General 

Total 

March  31 
1906 
1907 
1908 
June  30 
19091 
1910 
1911 

1,000  kr. 
6,721 
6,340 
7,910 

8,712 
9,357 

9,767 

1,000  kr. 
39,683 
43,149 
45,051 

59,251 
50,291 
53,958 

1,000  kr. 
14,026 
14,892 
15,252 

19,920 
15,462 
15,374 

1,000  kr. 

27,895 
28,483 
31,575 

41,205 
34,416 
35,855 

1,000  kr. 
38,804 
41,005 
43,391 

54,114 

47,365 
50,400 

1,000  kr, 

98,715 

108,708 

107,965 

137,268 
116,751 
120,905 

^  In  accordance  with  Act  of  Constitution,  June  8,  1907,  the  financial  year  is  altered 
from  April  1— March  31  to  July  1— June  30.  The  transitional  Budaet  1908-09  had  to  be 
granted  for  15  months. 

■■  Including  9,010,400-15  kr.  raised  by  loans  (whereof  for  railways,  8,720,159-01  kr.). 

"  Including  6,060,043-72  kr.  raised  by  loans  (whereof  for  railways,  5,801,410-64  kr.) 

*  Including  4,944,689-74  kr.  raised  by  loans  (whereof  for  railways,  4,872,168-69  kr  ) 
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Budget  for  two  financial  years,  July  1  to  June  30,  1911-12,  and  1912-13 


Sources  of  Revenu*> 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Branches  of  Expen- 
diture 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Ordinary : 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Ordinary : 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Income  Tax. 

7,600,000 

9,000,000 

Civil  list 

746,400 

766,700 

Customs 

49,630,000 

52,500,000 

Storting 

684,100 

866,800 

Excise  on  spirits . 

1,550,000 

1,650,000 

The  Ministries 

1,955,400 

2,028,700 

,,      ,,   malt    . 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

Church,    arts,    and 

Succession  duties 

1,100,000 

1.250,000 

education    . 

15,148,300 

16,157,700 

Stamps 

1,830,000 

1,985,000 

Justice    . 

8,850,700 

9,568,100 

Judicial  fees. 

1,170,000 

1,250,000 

i  Interior  . 

6,633,200 

7,053,300 

Mines    . 

781,100 

875,500 

Post,  telegraphs,  &c. 

15,640,000 

17,027,700 

Post  Office   . 

9,000,000 

9,460,000 

State  railways 

Telegraphs      and 

(traffic).     '  . 

19,616,100 

22,171,000 

telephones 

6,140,000 

7,035,000 

Roads,  canals,  ports, 

State  propertj'      . 

5,302,000 

5,400,900 

&c. 

6,170,600 

6,543,400 

Railways 

21,803,000 

23,837,800 

Finance  and  custom.*; 

5,159,900 

5.625,300 

Miscellaneous 

10,503,900 

12,655,800 

Mines 

806,800 

'893,700 

Redemption  of  debt 

4,872,000 

5,027,900 

Interest         ,,    ,,  . 

10,912,700 

12,345,700 

Army 

15,047,100 

15,612,200 

Navy 

5,699,200 

6,068,400 

Foreign  affairs 

1,035,700 

1,072,300 

Miscellaneous. 

Total,  ordinary 

431,800 

571,100 

Total,  ordinary 

119,410,000 

129,400,000 

119,410,000 

129,400,000 

Extraordinary : 

Extraordinary : 

Means  raised   for 

Construction    of 

construction  of 

railways 

6,740,700 

7,002,100 

railways  : 

Extraordinary     ex- 

(1) by  Loans 

6,429,100 

6,371,500 

penditure  for  rail- 

(2) by  local  sub- 

road cars,  &c. 

1,633,900 

— 

scriptions. 

311,600 

580,600 

Construction  of  tele- 

(3)   from    earlier 

graph  A  telephone  ' 

surpluses . 

— 

50,000 

lines     . 

1,250,200 

986,500 

From  earlier    sur- 

Navy 

— 

8,000,000 

pluses 

3,218,200 

10,686,500 

Miscellaneous. 

334,100 

2,100,000 

Extraordinary  ad- 

' 

dition  to  the  in- 

come tax    . 

_ 
9,958,900 

400,000 
18,088,000 

Sum,  extraordinary 

Sum,  extraordinary 

9,958,900 

18,088,600 

Total  ordinary  and 

Total,  ordinary  and 

extraordinary     . 

129,368,900  147.488,600 

extraordinary 

129,368,900 

147,488,600 

(7,187,16n.)(8,193,8in.) 

(7,187,161?.) 

(S,193,811L) 

Public  debt :— 


Years  ending 
March  31 

Amortisation 

Growth 

Interest 

Amount  at  the 
end  of  the  year 

1907 
1908 
June  30,  1909 1 
1910 
1911 

Kroner 

3,607,522 
4,054,861 
5,439,598 
4,506,176 
4,597,533 

Kroner 

4,500,000 
42,952,000 

Kroner 

11,282,120 
11,193,529 
14,481,424 
10,953,474 
10,772,634 

Kroner 

338,798,9882 
334,744,1272 
329.304,5292 
329,298,3532 
367,652,8202 

1  Vide  note  1  to  table  I. 

-  Including  kr.  40,000,000  placed  in  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Norwegian  State,    an 
invested  in  easily  negotiable  first  class  foreign  securities. 
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The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  21,183,876  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  24,663,348  kroner  in  1910, 

Defence. 

The  most  important  fortresses  of  Norway  are  Oscarsborg  and  the  new 
fortresses  near  Agdenes,  Bergen,  TiJnsberg  and  Kristiansand  ;  the  other 
fortresses,  Karljohansvaern,  Akershus  in  Eristiania,  Bergenhus  in  Bergen, 
Munkholmcn  near  Trondhjem,  and  Vardohus,  are  of  little  importance. 

Army. 

The  army  of  Norway  is  a  national  militia.  Service  is  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, liability  commencing  at  the  age  of  18,  and  continuing  till  the  age 
of  55.  The  men  are  called  out  at  23,  and  for  the  first  12  years  belong  to 
the  line  ;  then  for  8  years  to  the  landviirn.  Afterwards  they  pass  to  the 
landstorm,  in  which  they  remain  until  they  have  attained  55  years  of 
age.  The  initial  training  is  carried  out  in  recruits'  schools  ;  it  lasts  for  48 
days  only  in  the  infantry  and  garrison  artillery,  62  days  iu  the  mountain 
batteries,  72  in  the  engineers,  92  in  the  field  artillery,  and  102  in  the 
cavalry.  As  soon  as  their  courses  are  finished  the  men  are  passed  to  the 
units  to  which  they  will  permanently  belong,  and  with  them  go  through  a 
farther  training  of  24  days.  Subsequent  training  consists  of  24  days  in  the 
second,  third  and  seventli  years  of  service. 

The  line  is  now  organised  in  6  brigades  of  all  arms,  besides  which  there  is 
the  garrison  artillery.  There  are  49  baitalions  of  infantry,  5- companies  of 
cyclists  (skiers),  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  27  four-gun  field  batteries,  3 
batteries  of  mountain  artillery  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  brigades 
are  of  unequal  strength,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  district  in  which 
they  are  recruited.  In  event  of  war,  each  brigade  would  mobilize  2  or  3 
regiments  of  infantry  (of  3  battalions),  3  or  4  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a 
battalion  of  field  artillery  (of  4  or  5  batteries),  a  sapper  company,  a  telegraph 
company,  a  medical  company  and  a  company  of  train.  Each  regimental  (3 
battalion)  district  also  forms  one  battalion  of  landvarn  of  6  companies,  and 
the  other  arms  would  form  landvarn  units  in  the  same  proportion.  Tke 
total  strength  of  the  line,  on  a  war  footing,  is  80,000  of  all  ranks,  which 
would  be  increased  by  means  of  the  landvarn  to  110,000. 

The  Norwegian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Krag-Jorgensenrifle  of  6 '5  mm 
The  field  artillery  has  Erhardt  Q.F.  guns  of  7*5  cm. 

The  military  budget  for  1912-13  is  854,000Z. 

Navy. 
The  principal  vessels  of  the  Norwegian  navy  are  : — 


Laid 
down 


1896 
1899 


Name 


Armour 


rH.  Haarfagre      .     .     ."I    « 
\Tordenskiold      .     .     ./;    ' 

|Norge    .... 
\Eidsvold    .     .     . 


900  j    7 
}|  4,200  j   7 


Principal  Armament 


H.  P. 


'  Max. 
Speed 


2  8in.;  C  4-7in. 
2  8in.;  6  6in. 


4,500  I     17 
5,200  I     17 


Til  ere  are  also  2  old  coast  service  monitors,  3  gunboats,  3  destroyers,  37 

4    B 
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torpedo  boats,  and  one  submarine.     Building  :  2  coast  defence  battleships, 
1  destroyer,  1  torpedo  boat,  and  4  submarines. 

The  navy  numbers  about  130  officers  on  active  service  and  about  150  in  the 
reserve,  and  about  1,000  petty  officers  and  seamen  on  permanent  engagement. 
All  seafaring  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  forty-one  are  en- 
rolled on  the  lists  of  the  active  fleet,  and  are  liable  to  the  maritime  con- 
scription. The  conscripts  (about  1,000)  have  to  go  through  a  training  of  at 
least  6  months. 

Production  and  Industry 
I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area,  75  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  21  "5  per  cent,  forest,  and 
3  "5  per  cent,  under  cultivation.  On  September  30,  1907,  there  were  188,356 
real  estates  separately  registered,  and  the  number  of  farms  was  246,634. 
The  246,634  farms  were  classified  as  follows  according  to  their  cultivated 
area : — 

Without  cultivated  area  (not  including  gardens) .         .     20,839 


Up  to  2  hectares 
2-01-10 
10-01-50 
Above  50 


14-2,930 

65,904 

16,590 

371 

246,634 

most   of  them   special 


The  33,557   farms   without   cultivated  area   are 
estates  of  gardens,  and  not  cultivated  meadow  land. 

The  average  annual  produce  in  hectolitres  per  hectare  for  1906-1910 
was  :  wheat,  22*4  ;  rye,  24 "9  ;  barley,  29*4  ;  mixed  corn,  35  "5  ;  oats,  35-6  ; 
peas,  21  "6  ;  potatoes   230-1  hectolitres. 

The  products  of  the  harvests  for  3  years  were  as  follows  : — 


1910 

1911           !               1912 

Wheat,  qrs 

Barley,    ,, 

Oats,       ,, 

Rve,        ,, 

Mixed  Corn,  qrs 

Potatoes,  bushels   .... 
Hay,  tons 

35,583 

351,. S08 

1,270,426 

108,534 

75,734 

21,705,469 

2,716,202 

32,818       i           '     38,977 

?08,859                    362,521 

1,059,447                 1,363,453 

114,877                    122,408 

56,069       '               77,280 

21,336,496       i        28,903,279 

2,466.512       i          3,129,768 

On  September  30,  1907,  there  were  :— Horses,  172,468  ;  cattle,  1,094,101  ; 
sheep,  1,393^488  ;  goats,  296,442  ;  swine,  318,556  ;  reindeer,  142,623. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  flour)  was  66,649,400  kroner  in 
1911  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye.  The  imports  of  animal  products 
amounted  to  13,141,000,  and  their  exports  to  103,978,800  kroner. 

II.  Forestry. 

The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  26,685  square  miles,  of 
which  75  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  about  3,044 
square  miles,  administered  by  a  forest  staff"  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber 
exported  from  Norway  in  1911  was  34,188,200  kroner,  and  of  wrought  timber 
(mostly  wood  pulp)  43,870,400  kroner. 
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III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in  1910  was  11,220,000  kroner 
(5,572,000  in  1900)  ;  of  furnace  products,  2,470,000  kroner  (1,942,000  in 
1900).  The  chief  mineral  products  are  silver,  430,000  kroner  in  1910 
(330,000  in  1900) ;  copper  ore,  1,841,000  kroner  ;  pyrites,  6,945,000  kroner  ; 
iron  ore,  1,025,000  kroner  ;  apatite,  35,000  kroner;  felspar  501,000  kroner 
(115,000  in  1900).  Of  the  smelting  products  in  1910,  silver  was  valued  at 
460,000  kroner ;  copper,  1,755,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1910  there 
existed  about  60  mining  establishments  employing  6,246  workpeople, 
and  5  smelting  furnaces  with  278  workpeople. 


IV.  Fisheries. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1910  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  88,144  ;  in 
summer-herring  fishery,  27,024  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery,  5,400. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1910  was  cod,  19,203,100  ;  herring, 
12,624,700  ;  mackerel,  2,864,500  ;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  1,018,900  ;  other 
fisheries,  9,908,700;  lobsters,  928,200  ;  oysters,  10,200;  total,  46,558,300. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Island, 
and  the  whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  which  in  1910  produced  a 
total  of  about  18,700,900  kroner. 

Commerce. 

Total  imports  and  exports  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports  (foreign). 
Exports  (Norwegian) 
,,       (foreign) 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Kroner 
361,642,800 
219,971,800 

9,064,100 


Kroner 

354,919,600 

211,247,900 

7,619,400 


Kroner 

365,739,900 

234,640,600 

8,808,700 


Kroner  Kroner 

402,09i'.,100i   468,695,0001 
267,856,800  ;  288,684,100 
14,737  9001!      9,668,700^ 


1  Direct  transit  excluded. 

Trade  with  different  countries  in  1911,  including  indirect  as  well  as  direct, 
trade  and  also  direct  transit  goods  : — 


Country 


Sweden    . 
Denmark,    Iceland, 

and  Faeroe  . 
Russia  and  Finland 
Germany . 
Switzerland     . 
Netherlands    . 
Belgium  . 
Great    Britain   and 

Ireland 
France 

Portugal  &  Madeira 
Spain 


Imports, 
1911 


Kroner 
57,796,700 


Expoi'ts,  h 

1911       il 


Kroner 
20,003,400 


25,106,600  8,875,100 
35,357,200  ;11,743,600 
147,988,100  167,104,300 
1,514,600  207,200 
16,633,100  111,565,700 
12,533,400  11,753,900 


127,400,200 

11,898,400 

I     1,471,100 

I     4,199,200 


87,172,900 
11,613,400  ( 
6,685,700  ) 
10,372,300 


Country 


Italy     ...  I 

Austria  &  Hungary  | 

Greece 

Turkey  and  Rou- 

mania 
Africa  .  .  .  i 
Asia  .  .  .  I 
Australia  .  .  : 
America  .  .  i 
Not  stated   . 

Total    . 


Imports, 
1911 


Kroner 
3,773,600 
2,278,100 
482,400 

3,827,600 

842,100 

2,237,000 

600 

38,927,700 

1,481,400 


Exports, 
1911 


Kroner 
9,430,800 
1,937,200 
40,700 

426,800 
4,608,000 
5.018,200 
9,207,500 
44,366,600 
3,283,000 


i  495,749,100     325,406,900 
!(27,542,717i.)  (18,089,2721) 


The  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1911  was  50  millions 
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of  kroner.     The  value  of  imports  subject  to  duty 
kroner  and  of  duty-free  237,377,000  kroner. 


;i911)  was  231,318,000 


Ujider  the  treaty  of  i82o  there  is  "the  mostfavourednation"  treatment  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Nor\vaj\ 

The  recorded  values  are  calculated  according  to  information  supplied  by  Exchange 
Committees  and  merchants.  Those  of  imports  include  the  invoice  price,  freight,  packing, 
and  insurance,  but  not  duty  ;  those  of  exports  give  the  price  free  on  board  in  Norwegian 
port,  excluding  freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  commercial 
profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially  controlled  declarations 
of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declarations  stated  prior  to  1909  the  countries  from 
whicli  'the  articles  were  directly  imported  and  to  which  they  were  directly  exported. 
An  article  coming,  for  example,  from  the  East  Indies  via  London  was  recorded  as 
coming  from  England.  From  January  1,  1909,  the  declarations  state  the  countries  from 
which  the  articles  are  bought  and  to  wliich  they  are  sold.  The  recorded  imports  include 
all  articles  imported,  whether  for  consumption  inland  or  for  re-exportation.'  The  exports 
are  divided  into  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade)  exports  of  foreign- articles. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  export  trade  on  railway  over  the  land  frontier  from  Norway 
to  Sweden  escaped  the  statistical  control  in  the  past,  but  from  January  1,  1909,  it  has 
been  recorded. 

Values  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  iuto  classes,  for  1911  : — 


1 

1911 

1 
Classes  of  Goods  ' 

1911 

Classes  of  Goods  : 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

s .  Exports 

of  Foreign 

Norwegian 

1 

of  Foreign 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Goods 

1 

Goods 

Goods 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals,  living   . 

2,818,200 

213,800 

Minerals,         un- 

Animal     produce 

wrought  . 

41,085,100 

12,775,300 

(malty  food)     . 

13,141,000 

103,978.800 

Minerals,   manu- 

Breadstuffs . 

66,649,400 

3,690,400 

factured  . 

5,454,000 

13,274,000 

Groceries     • 

40,590,400 

156,500 

Metals,           un- 

Fruits,  plan  ts,&c. 

9,723,500 

257,100 

wrought        or 

Spirits,  &c. . 

8,207,100 

154,200 

partly  wrought 

27,200,600 

10,657,500 

Yarn,  rope,  &c.   . 

25,65i,800 

1,141,400 

Metals,       manu- 

Textile manufac- 

factured . 

29,720,600 

2,226,500  , 

tures,  &c. 

.37,437,400 

711,400 

Vessels,  carriages, 

Hair,  skins,  &c.  . 
Tallow,  oils,  tar, 

20,821,300 

19,509,100 

machinery,  &c. 

77,184,500 

6,678,900 

(fee.    . 

32,432,400 

13,307,700 

Total      . 

468,695,000 

288,684,100 

Timber  &  wooden 

(26,038,61  H.) 

goods 

13,765,700 
2,734,500 

78,058,600 
510,800 

Re-exports    . 

9,668,7001 

Dye  stuffs 

Different       vege- 

Grand total  . 

298,352,800 

table  produce  . 

11,252,900 

339,500 

(16,574,0441.) 

Paper  and  paper 

manufactures  . 

2,815,600 

1     21,042,600 

1  Direct  transit  of  Swedish  goods  not  included. 


Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian  ports  (including 
direct  transit : — 


Kristiania    , 

Bergen 

Trondhjem 


Imports 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Kroner  Kroner 

166,863,900  |  181,709,600 
60,543,100  05,527,200 
30,099,400  I    33,088,400 


Kroner 

205,105,500 
74,517,100 
36,295,500 


1909 


Exports 
1910 


Kroner     !     Kroner 
43,008,700     49,843,300 
32,868,400  1  36,214,200 
17,149,500     23,134,300 


1911 


Kroner 

49,666,200 
40,333,300 
21,588,000 
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Total  trade  between  Norway   and    United    Kingdom  (in    thou&aiids   of 
pounds)  for  5  years  : — 


...■"" 

1908       j       1909              1910 

1911 



£ 
6, -2.01 
4,S50 

1912 

Imports  trom  Norway  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Norway  from  U.K. 

£ 

0,4  (18 
4,079 

£                 £ 
6,473            0,630 
3,447            4,033 

£ 
6.905 
5,-570 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  registered  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  on  January  1,  1912,  was 
as  follows:  Sailing,  1,170,  658,197  tons;  steam  and  motor,  1,939,  987,833 
tons  ;  total,  3,109,  1,646,030. 

The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Norwegian  ports  in  1911  were  as 
follows  : — 


1911 

With  Cargoes 

]n  Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

1,613 
1,841 

3,454 

864 
749 

1,013 

Tonnage 

712,806 
1,192,493 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian          .... 
Foreign 

4,742 
3,098 

1,979,569 
1,243,200 

6,355 
4,939 

2,692,375 
2,435,693 

Total  entered 

7,840 

3,222,769 

2,251,305 
1,939,494 

1,905,299 

448,961 
477,055 

11,294 

5,128,068 

Cleared 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

5,280 

4,729 

6,144 

5,478 

2,700,266 
2,417,149 

Total  cleared 

10,009 

4,190,790 

926,616 

11,622 

5,117,415 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1911  at  the  following  ports  : — 


1910 

Number 

Tonnage 

— 

Number 

Tonnage 

Kristiania 

Trondhjem 

Entered  . 

2,407 

1,541,555 

Entered  . 

•470 

318,974 

Cleared  . 

1,573 

1,108,093 

Cleared   . 

448 

307,217 

Bergen 

Fredrikstad 

Entered  . 

864 

484,649 

Entered  . 

812  ■ 

231,022 

Cleared   . 

868 

476,903 

Cleared  . 

1,431 

334,998 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  State  Railways  in  1912  was  1,635  miles,  companies  282 
miles  ;  total  1,917  miles.  1,177  miles  have  a  gauge  of  4ft.  8^in. ;  664  miles, 
3ft.  6in. ;  16  miles,  3ft.  3Jin.  ;  60  miles,  2ft.  S^ins,  Total  receipts  year 
ending  June  30,  1911:  State  railways,  21,274,825  kroner;  companies, 
4,384,646  kroner.  Total  expenses:  State  railways,  15,886,943  kroner; 
companies,  3,181,504  kroner.  Goods  carried  :  State  railways,  4,854,570  tons 
(of  1,000  kilogs.)  ;  companies,  1,461,827.  Passengers  carried  :  State  railways, 
12,745,648  ;  companies,  2,097,781.  The  State  railways  have  been  constructed 
partly  by  subscription  in  the  districts  interested  and  partly  at  the  expense 
of  Government.  The  receipts,  expenses  and  traffic  refer  to  the  year  July  1, 
1910,   to  June  30,  1911. 
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The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  : — 

— 

1907 

1908        1         1909 

1910                1911 

Letters  .... 
Post-cards     . 
Letters  witli    declara- 
tion of  value    . 
Registered  letters 
Journals 

Otlier  printed  matter  . 
yainples  and  parcels    . 

75,497,800 
15,381,400 

3,623,000 

1,301,700 

80,150,300 

11,034,500 

1,728,100 

60,734,400 
15,111,600 

4,204,000 

1,620,000 

84,569,600 

10,790,900 

1,944,300 

62,337,800 
15,808,600 

4,283,000 

1,633,600 

91,823,300 

11,348,500 

2,159,500 

72,704,456  !    71,040,553 
17,040,110       17,798,759 

4,552,000        4,916,720 

1,702,084  1      1,818,971 

91,747,475  i  100,227,296 

13,745,849  j    14,391,109 

2,330,194         2.518,605 

Length  of  telegraph  and  telex)houe  lines  and  wires,  June  30,  1912  ; 
13,222  miles  of  line,  104,995  miles  of  wires.  Number  of  paid  messages  on  the 
State  lines,  3,616,251.  Number  of  telephone  conversations  on  trunk  lines, 
4,989,912.  State  telegi-aph  offices,  1,305  ;  receipts,  6,615,809  kroner ;  expenses, 
4,702,049  kroner. 

The  Government's  first  land  wireless  telegraphy  stations  were  the  two  built  in  Lofoten 
in  1905  and  1906.  In  1905  the  navy,  after  equipjiing  its  ships  with  wireless  apparatus, 
established  two  stations,  the  Tj(/)ra(/)  and  the  Flekkerc/),  and  operated  them  until  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Telegraph  Board.  In  the  autumn  of  1910 
the  Y;ir(|)  station  at  Lofoten  was  opened,  and  there  are  now  (1913)  five  coast  stations  in 
operation  besides  three  large  station;!. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage  after 
the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were  :  Gold  coin, 
22,640,000  kroner  ;  silver  coin,  13,303,000  kroner  ;  bronze  coin,  1,055,000 
kroner;  total,  36,998,000  kroner. 

There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1911  was  : — 

Property. 
965  "0  millions  of  kroner 
1,728-4 


The  towns 

The  rural  districts 


Income. 
302 '1  millions  of  kroner 
307-1 


2,693-4 


The  whole  kingdom        609-2         ,,  ,, 

The  '  Norges  Bank'  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable 
part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storting  except  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  head  office,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King. 
It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for 
circulation.  The  balance-sheets  of  the  bank  for  1911  show  the  following 
figures: — Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year — bullion,  60,385,623  kroner;  out- 
standing capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  &c. ,  76,944,992  kroner; 
total,  137,335,615  kroner.  Liabilities — notes  in  circulation,  92,873,497 
kroner  ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  95,385,623  kroner  ;  deposits,  cheques, 
unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c. ,  13,358,701  kroner  (of  which  the 
deposits  amounted  to  9,348,060  kroner)  ;  dividends  payable  for  the  year, 
1,900,000  kroner,  10  per  cent.  ;  total,  108,899,657  ;  balance,  28,435,958. 

The  'Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  mostly  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  26,500,000  kroner  in  1911. 
The  bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1911  to  1,100,000  kroner, 
and  the  same  year  a  delcredere  fund  of  28,299  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1911 
the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  180,314,120  kroner.  The  loans  on 
mortgage  amounted  to  193,125,634  kroner. 
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There  were,  at  the  end  of  1911,  108  private  joint-stock  banks  reported, 
with  a  collective  subscribed  capital  of  94,442,000  kroner  and  a  paid-up 
capital  of  50,483,000.  The  reserve  funds  amounted  to  37,887,000.  The 
deposits  and  withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  1,207,323,000 
kroner  and  1,176,222,000  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the 
year  480,814,000  kroner,  of  which  21,584,000  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and 
459,230,000  kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations 
are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1911  their  number  was  496  ;  depositors  1,030,820, 
with  539,322,381  kroner  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1910 
their  number  was  487  ;  depositors  1,001,310,  with  507,039,020  kroner  to  their 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  a  treaty  signed  October  16,  1875,  Norway  adopted  the  same  monetary 
system  as  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  Norwegian  Krone,  of  100  ore,  is  of 
the  value  of  Is.  l^d.,  or  about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling.  The  gold 
20.kroner  piece  weighs  8-960572  grammes,  '900  fine  containing  8-0645 
grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krone  weighs  7  5  grammes,  '800  fine, 
containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  National 
Bank  notes  for  5,  10,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  kroner  are  legal  means  of 
payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound  to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  obligatory. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Norway  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy    and  3Iinister  in  London. — Paul  Benjamin  Vogt. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — 0.  Skybak 

Consul -General  in  London. — W.  Eckell. 

Vice-Consul. — H.  L.  Braekstad. 

There  are  Consular  rej)reseutatives  at  Amble,  Barrow,  Berwick  Birming- 
ham, Blyth,  Boston,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiflf,  Dartmouth,  Douglas.  Dover, 
Falmouth,  Fleetwood,  Goole,  Grimsby,  Hartlepools,  Harwich,  HuJl,  Ipswich, 
Jersey,  King's  Lynn,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Lowestoft,  Manchester,  Middlesbrough 
Newhaven,  Newport,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, Shoreham, 
Southampton,  Sunderland,  Swansea,  VVpymouth,  Great  Yarmouth,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  South  Shields,  Edinburgh — Leith,  Aberdeen,  Alloa,  Ardrossan,  Ayr, 
Bo'ness,  Burntisland,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Grangemouth,  Greenock,  Kirkwall, 
Lerwick,  Methil,  Peterhead,  Stornoway,  Troon,  Wick,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Londonderry. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Norway. 

Envoy  and  Mmisler. — Mansfeldt  de  Cardonnel  Findlay,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Secretary. — Hon.  F.  0.  Lindley. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  Montague  W.  AV,  P.  Consett. 

Military  Attache. — Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  T.  M.  Bridges,  D.S.O. 

Commercial  Attaxh6. — Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer. 

Consul  at  Kristiania.  — Edward  F.  Gray. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Arendal,  Bergen,  Bodo,  Kristiania 
Drammen,  Flekkefjord,  Fredrikshald,  Fredrikstad,  Hammerfest,  Haugesund, 
Kragero,  Kristiansand,  Kristiansund,  Larvik,  Mandal,  Molde,  Moss,  Namsos 
Porsgrund,  Risor,  Skien,  Stavanger,  Svolvaer,  Tromsb,  Trondhjem, 
Tonsberg,  Vadso,  Vardci. 
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References  concerning  Norway. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Norgesofficielle  Statistik :  Arbeidslouniuger ;  Bergvaerksdrift ;  Den  almiudeligeBrandfor- 
sikringsindretniug ;  Civilretsstatistik ;  Ftengselsstyrelseus  Aarbok  ;  Fabrikanlaeg  ;  Fag- 
skkolestatistik  ;  Faste  Eieudomme  ;  Fattigstatistik  ;  Femaarsberetninger  om  Amternes 
okonomiske  Tilstand ;  Fiskerier ;  Folkemaengdens  Bevsegelse,  Folketaelling  ;  Forsomte 
Born;  Handel;  Industristatistik ;  De  offentlige  Jernbaner  ;  Jordbriik  ;  Konimunale 
Finanser;  Koramunevalg  :  Kriminalstatistik ;  Kriminel  Retspleie  ;  Livs  og  Dodstabeller  : 
Sundhetstilstanden  og  Medicinalforholdene ;  Postvsesen ;  Private  Aktiebauker;  Rekruter- 
ingsstalistik  ;  Sindssykeasylerne ;  Skibsfart;  Skiftevaesen  ;  Skolevsesen  ;  Socialstatistik  ; 
Sparebanker ;  Spedalske ;  Statskassens  Finanser ;  Telegrafvajsen  ;  Ulykkesforsikring ; 
Valgstatistik  ;  Veterinfervgesen.     Kristiania,  1S61-191'2. 

Statistisk  Aarbok  for  Kongeriget  Norge.     (Anuuaire  statistique  de  la  Norvege.) 

Norges  Statskalender  for  Aaret  1912.  Bfter  offeatlig  Foranstaltning  redigert  av  N.  R. 
Bull  og  N.  F.  Leganger.     Kristiania,  1911. 

Kongeriket  Norges  civile,  geistlige  og  judicielle  Inddeling.  Utgit  av  det  Statistiske 
Centralbureau.     Kristiania,  1912. 

Meddelelser  fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau.     I.— XXIX.      Kristiania,  1883-1912. 

Maanedsskrift  for  Socialstatistik  (Arbeidsmarkedst)  Utgit  av  det  Statistiske 
Centralbureau.     I. -IX      Kristiania,  1902-1912. 

Norges  Landog  Folk.  I.  Sinaalenenes  Amt.  II.  Akershus  Amt.  IV.  Hedemarkens  Amt. 
VI.  Buskeruds  Amt.  VIII.  Bratsberg  Amt.  IX.  Nedenes  Amt.  X.  Lister  og  Mandai 
Amt.  XI.  Stavanger  Amt.  XII.  Sondre  Bergenhus  Amt.  XIV.  Nordre  Bergenhus  Amt. 
XV.  Romsdals  Anit.  XVI.  Sondre  Trondhjems  Amt.  XVII.  Nordre  Trondhjems  Amt. 
XVIII.  Nordiands  Amt.  XIX.  Tromso  Amt.  XX.  Finmarkens  Amt.  Kristiania,  - 
18S5-1911. 

Norway:  Official  Publication  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.     Kristiania,  1900. 

Reports  on  Norway,  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London. 

Unionens  Oplosning,  1905.     Officielle  Aktstykker.     By  J.  V.  Heiberg.   Kristiania,  190G. 

2,  Non-Offigial  Publications. 

Aschehoug  (T.  H.),  Norges  nuvaerende  staatsforfatning.     3  parts.     Kri.stiania,  1891-93. 

Baedeker's  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.     9th  ed.     Leipzig,  1910. 

jBain  (R.  N.),  Scandinavia :  A  Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
(1515-1900).    Cambridge,  1905. 

Bennett  (T.),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.     Kristiania, 

Boye  (Th.),  Kongeriget  Norges  Grundlov.     Kristiania,  1908. 

Boyese7i(U.  H.)  Norway.     [In  'Story  of  the  Nations.  ]    London,  1900. 

Braekstad  (H.  L.),  The  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.     London,  1905. 

Daniels  (H.  K.),  Home  Life  in  Norway.     London,  1911. 

Dubois  (M.)  et  Guy  (C),  Album  Geographique  t.  III.     Paris,  1899. 

Du  Chaillu.  (P.  B.),  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.     2  vols.     London,  1881. 

Dyring  (Joh.),  Kongeriget  Norge,  dets  Geografl,  Samfundsindretninger  og  Nseriugsveie, 
.  Tredie  Udgave.     Porsgrund,  1904. 

Kennedy  (E.  B.),  Thirty  Seasons  in  Scandinavia.     London,  1903. 

ZtcerCA.  N.),  Indtsegts  ogformuesforholdi  Norge.    Kristiania,  1892-1893. 

Mohn  (Alfred),  La  Su^de  et  la  Revolution  Norvegienne.     Paris,  1905. 

Monroe  {^.  S.),  In  Viking  Land.     Boston,  Mass.,  1908. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Norway.    9th  ed.    London,  1904. 

Nansen  (F.),  Norway  and  the  Union  virith  Sweden.  Also  (separately)  Supplementary 
Chapter.     Loudon,  1905. 

Niel8en{Dr.  Tngvar),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.  With  Maps.  Kristiania,  1908. 

Norge  i  det  Nittende  Aarhundrede.  Tekst  og  Billeder  af  Norske  Forfattere  og 
Kunstnere.     Kristiania,  1900. 

Ott^  (E.  C),  Scandinavian  History.     London. 

Overland  (O.  A.),  Illustrei-et  Norges  Historie.     Kristiania,  1885-95. 

Quiilardet,  Suedois  et  Norvegiens  chez  eux.    Paris,  1899. 

Schefer  (Chr.),  Les  Etats  Scandiuaves  de  1815  a  1847;  de  1848  a  1870  ;  de  1870  a  nos 
jours.    Vols.  X.,  XL,  and  XII.  of  Histoire  Gen^rale.     Paris,  1898-99. 

Sedgwick  (C.  S.),  The  Story  of  Norway.    London,  1885. 

Spender  (A.  E.),  Two  Winters  in  Norway.     London,  1902. 

Willaon  (T.  B.),  History  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Norway.  London,  1903— Handy 
Guide  to  Norway,  London,  1912. 

Wood  (C.  W.),  Norwegian  Byways.    London,  1903. 
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OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coastline — 
S.E.  and  S.  \V. — of  almost  1,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  miles  ;  population,  estimated  at  500,000, 
chiefly  Arabs.  The  capital,  Maskat  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Matra  have 
together  about  24,000  inhabitants.  Maskat  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
from  1508  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  various  vicissi- 
tudes it  was  recovered  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  of 
Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  Imam  in  1741,  and  whose  family  have 
since  ruled.  The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysil  bin  Turki,  second  son  of 
the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  bin  Sultan,  who  succeeded  his  father  June 
4,  1888,  and  was  formally  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  In  the 
beginning  of  last  century  the  power  of  the  Imanfof  Oman  extended  over  a 
large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  strip  of  the  Persian 
coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  including 
Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan  Sa'eed  in  1856,  one  son  pro- 
claimed himself  Sultan  in  Zanzibar  and  another  in  Maskat.  Eventually  the 
rivals  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning, 
Viceroy  of  India,  who  formally  separated  the  two  Sultanates.  Subsequent 
troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia.  The  island  of  Kishm  or 
Tawilah,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Imam  of  Oman,  is  now  under  Persian  government  and  is  ruled  by  a  Sheikh, 
but  the  port  of  Basidu  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  is  British. 
FurtUer  south  on  the  Persian  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  is  tlie  Port  of  Jask 
formerly  belonging  to  Oman,  but  now  British.  The  closest  relations  have 
for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India  and  Oman  and  a  British 
Consul  and  Political  Agent  resides  at  Maskat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  300,000  dollars.  The  popu- 
lation is  poor  ;  inland  the  Sultan's  authority  is  merely  nominal  and  there  is 
little  security  for  life  and  property.  In  some  coast  regions  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  considerable  agricultural  development.  As  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  little  is  known. 

Commerce  is  mostly  by  sea,  statistics  being  given  only  for  the  port 
of  Muskat,  but  large  caravans  under  protection  carry  on  traffic  with  the 
interior. 

Total  exports  1911-12,  Rs.  43,55,806  -chiefly  dates  Rs.  17,48,016  ;  frtiit, 
Rs.  77,774  ;  fish,  Rs.  14,083  ;  limes,  Rs.  87,990  ;  pearls,  Rs.  44,960  ; 
mother-o'-pearl  Rs.  54,800  ;  cotton  goods,  Rs.  1,37,930  ;  hides  and  skins, 
Rs.  36,105.  Total  imports  for  1911-12  Rs.  60,19,800  ;  chiefly  rice, 
Rs.  11,24,698  ;  coffee,  Rs.  2,54,496  ;  sugar,  Rs.  1,56,536  ;  piece  goods, 
Rs.  7,17,910  ;  silk  and  silk  goods,  Rs.  39,050  ;  twist  and  yarn,  Rs.  2,15,550  ; 
wheat  and  other  grain,  Rs.  54,691  ;  arms  and  ammunition,  Rs.  17,91,829. 

Total  imports  from  United  Kingdom  Rs.  9,61,218  ;  India,  Rs.  31,55,176  ; 
Persia,  Rs.  84,106;  America,  Rs.  1,07,435  ;  France,  Rs.  13,788;  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Rs.  21,440;  Belgium,  Es.  9,27,450;  Germany,  Rs.  4,67,474. 
Trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  British  Indians,  and  the  imports  and  the 
exports  are  mostly  from  and  to  India.  All  imports  are  subject  to  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  duty.  There  are  no  export  duties  ;  imports  for  re-export  by  the 
importer  within  6  months  are  not  subject  to  transit  duty.^ 

1  Some  of  the  above  figures  of  imports  and  exports  iuclade  trade  carried  on  by  sailing 
vessels. 
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The  number  of  vessels  tliat  cleared  at  the  port  of  Maskat  in  1911-12 
excluding  tlie  native  craft,  was  255  of  359,660  tons,  of  which  242  of 
319,589  tons  were  British.  The  Arabs  of  Sur,  near  Ras  el  Hadd,  maintain  a 
large  coasting  trade,  and  also  traffic  in  native  craft  with  India,  and  the  East 
African  coast  and  islands. 

There  is  a  mail  weekly  from  and  to  Bombay,  and  Maskat  is  connected  by 
cable  with  the  Indo-European  telegraph  system. 

The  common  medium  of  exchange  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar.  On  the 
coast,  but  not  in  the  interior,  the  rui^ee  circulates  (rupee  exchange  100 
dollars  equal  to  from  Es.  136/2/0  to  Rs.  142/12/0  in  1911-12).  There  is  one 
Omanese  copper  coin,  which  fluctuates  in  value.  The  mahmudi  of  20  gad 
(1  dollar  =11^  mahmudieh)  is  only  money  of  account.  The  weights  in 
use  are  the  Maskat  onan  which  contains  237  tolas  and  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a  Delhi  man;  24  Has  =  1  Maskat  man;  10  Maskat  mans  =  1 
frasla;  200  Maskat  m.ans  =  1  bar.  There  is  also  a  bazaar  7nan  equal  in 
weight  to  136  dollars. 

Political  Agent  and  JT.B.M.'s  Consul. — Major  S.  G.  Knox,  CLE. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Administrative  Report  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Political  Residency.    Calcutta  Annual. 

Report  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  in  Oman,  Bahrein,  <fce.  by 
F.  W.  Maclean.     London,  1904. 

Trade  of  Muscat  (Consular  Reports  Annual  Series),  London 

Goblneau  (Comt«  A.  do),  Trois  ans  en  Asie  (1855-58)  New  ed.  [contains  a  chapter  on 
Maskat].    Paris,  1905. 
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Government.— Panama,  formerly  a  department  of  the  Eepuhlic  of 
Colombia,  asserted  its  independence  on  November  4,  1903,  and  the  de  facto 
Government  was  on  November  13  recognised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  other  Powers.  The  Constitution, 
adopted  February  13,  1904,  for  a  period  of  90  days,  provides  for  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  28  members  (one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants),  which  meets 
biennially  on  September  1,  and  for  a  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  for 
4  years,  and  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term. 

President  of  the  Republic.— Dv.  Belisario  Porras  (October  1,  1912). 
There  are  three  Vice-Presidents,  and  a  Cabinet  of  five  Ministers.     The 
Republic  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  each  under  a  Governor. 

On  November  18,  1903,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
was  signed,^  providing  facilities  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
inter-oceanic  Canal.  In  this  treaty,  Panama  grants  in  perpetuity  the  use  of  a 
zone  (Canal  Zone)  five  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  Canal  route,  and  within 
this  zone  the  exclusive  control  for  police,  judicial,  sanitary  and  other  purposes. 
For  subsidiary  canals  other  territory  is  ceded  and,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Canal,  the  coastline  of  the  zone  and  the  islands  iu  Panama  Bay  are  also  ceded. 
The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  remain  under  the  authority  of  the  new  State, 
but  complete  jurisdiction  is  granted  to  the  United  States  in  both  the  cities 
and  in  their  harbours  in  all  that  relates  to  sanitation  and  quarantine.  In 
return  for  these  grants  the  United  States  paid  10,000,000  dollars  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  will  pay  250,000  dollars  yearly, 
beginning  after  nine  years.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  Felmiary  23, 
1904,  and  in  July,  1904,  the  provisional  delimitation  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  territory  on  the  Isthmus  was  signed  According 
to  this  agreement  the  city  of  Panama  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  left 
without  a  seaport  for  foreign  commerce,  as  the  anchorage  of  vessels  at 
Flamenco  Island  and  the  wharf  at  Balboa,  noAv  called  'Port  Ancon,' 
so  far  as  ocean-going  vessels  are  concerned,  both  lie  within  the  territory 
of  the  zone.  Moreover,  a  similar  port  has  been  opened  on  the  Atlantic 
entrance  to  the  Canal,  called  Cristobal. 

A  treaty  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  respective  Governments  on  March  17, 
1910,  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  congresses  of  both  countries.  By  this 
treaty  the  question  of  what  is  the  true  boundary  line  will  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Area  and  Population.— Extreme  length  is  about  480  miles  ;  breadth, 
between  37  and  110  miles;  total  area  is  32,380  square  miles;  population 
a^3Cording  to  the  census  of  1912  (including  the  Canal  Zone),  426,928. 
Population  of  the  Canal  Zone,  62,810  or  12-9  per  square  mile.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  of  a  mixed  race,  comprising  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro  elements, 
with  a  small  number  of  temporary  immigrants  from  the  United  States  and 
lliUropean  countries.  Chinese  subjects  are  estimated  at  3,500.  There  are 
54,488  British  subjects  In  the  Republic,  including  30,859  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
chiefly  from  the  West  Indies.  There  are  7  provinces.  The  capital,  Panama, 
tounded  m  1518,  on  the  Pacific  coast;  has  (1912)  37,505  inhabitants,  and 
Colon  or  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  17,748.  Smaller  ports  on  the 
Pacihc  are  Agua  Dulce,  Pedregal,  Montijo,  and  Puerto  Mudis  ;  on  the 
Atlantic,  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Puerto  Bello. 

Education.— The  Government  maintains  294  public  schools  throughout 
the  seven  provinces,  and  19,362  children  (excluding  1,721  children  enrolled 
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in  the  Canal  Zone  public  schools)  received  free  instruction  in  1910,  from 
315  teachers.  A  University  (Instituto  Nacional)  has  been  opened  in  fine 
large  buildings  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  300,000Z. ,  and  the  principal 
teachers  are  foreigners.  In  addition  there  are  about  a  dozen  private 
institutions  and  47  young  men  and  15  young  women  are  being  educated  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  at  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Government. 

Finance. — All  the  revenue  collected  on  importations  into  the  Republic 
or  zone  belongs  to  the  Panama  Government,  but  the  United  States  reserve 
the  right  to  import  supplies  of  all  descriptions  required  for  canal  construction 
and  for  the  use  of  their  employees  free  of  all  taxes. 

The  national  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1911  was  672,957?., 
and  the  expenditure  670,839Z.  The  budget  estim.ates  for  1911-12  were 
1,440,OOOZ.  The  Republic  has  1,260,000/.  and  150,000Z.  capital  in  the 
National  Bank  :  total,  1,410,000Z,,  with  an  interior  debt  of  about  6O,0O0Z. 
It  has  no  army  or  navy  to  support. 

Production. — The  soil  of  Panama  is  of  great  fertility.  Of  the  whole 
area  about  five-eighths  are  unoccupied,  and  of  the  remainder  only  a  small 
part  is  properly  cultivated.  Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  land  is  offered 
to  small  farmers  on  favourable  terms.  The  most  important  j)roduct  is  the 
banana.  The  United  Fruit  Company  (a  United  States  company)  has  large 
plantations  and  exports  annually,  from  Bocas  del  Toro,  about  2^  million 
bunches  of  bananas  worth  about  125,000Z.  Caoutchouc  (about  130  tons 
annually)  is  collected  by  the  Indians  of  the  Cordillera,  or  is  obtained  from 
trees  planted  by  Europeans  near  the  coast.  Coffee  (about  500,000  bushes)  is 
grown  in  the  province  of  Chiriqui,  near  the  Costa  Rican  frontier.  In  the 
province  of  Code  (Atlantic  coast)  there  is  one  large  agi'icultural  undertaking, 
begun  in  1894  with  German  capital.  Here  about  75,000  cocoa  trees,  50,000 
colFee  bushes,  and  25,000  caoutchouc  trees  have  been  planted  and  are  now 
beginning  to  yield  returns.  Other  products  of  the  soil  of  Panama  are  coco- 
nuts, mahogany  and  other  woods,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla  and  ipecacuanha. 
Sugar  and  tobacco  growing  are  assuming  importance.  Cattle  rearing  is 
carried  on  successfully,  and  hides  form  an  important  article  of  export.  In 
1905  the  live  stock  was  estimated  at  65,000  head  of  cattle,  17,000  horses, 
1,500  mules,  28,000  pigs,  and  3,000  goats. 

Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  at  the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and 
at  Coiba  Island  to  the  west.  Turtle-shell  is  also  exported  to  a  considerable 
amount.  It  is  claimed  that  Panama  possesses  nearly  every  common  mineral 
except  coal,  and  recently  a  number  of  mining  concessions  have  been  granted. 

Commerce,   Shipping,   Communications.— The  imports  into  the 

Republic  in  1911  amounted  to  1,858,625/.,  of  which  the  value  of  1,020,848Z. 
came  from  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  canal  materials),  453,080/.  from 
Great  Britain,  223,247/.  from  Germany,  77,316/.  from  France,  36,538/.  from 
Italy,  28,209/.  from  Belgium,  29,398/.  from  Spain,  35,454/.  from  China  and 
Japan,  and  53,968/.  from  Spanish  America.  The  exports  for  1911  amounted 
to  572,685/. 

The  Isthmus  on  both  sides  is  in  communication  with  European  and  American 
countries  by  several  lines  of  steamers.  In  1911  there  entered  at  the  ports  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Canal  Zone  782  vessels  of  1,504,332  tons,  and 
cleared  3,366, 4'28  tons.  In  1909  the  British  vessels  entered  were  304,  and 
tonnage  672,797  tons  ;  German,  143  vessels  and  558,868  tons  ;  United  States, 
151  vessels  and  537,882  tons;  Belgian,  77  ships  and  226,788  tons;  and 
French,  34  ships  and  174,509  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  entered,  763  ships  and 
2,843,092  tons  entered  Colon  and  Cristobal. 

A    railwav,    47    miles,  connects   the   ports   of  Colon   and   Panama.     It 
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belongs  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  (United  States  Government).  Its 
construction  cost  was  7,500,000  dollars,  in  tlie  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
the  United  Fruit  Company  (American)  owns  about  140  miles  of  track  with 
branches,  wliich  is  used  to  transport  bananas  and  passengers  to  the  port  of 
Almirante  in  the  Chiriqui  lagoon.  At  present  the  line  extends  into  Costa 
Rica  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  This  line  is  being  extended  towards 
Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica)  and  its  terminal  is  now  distant  from  that  port 
30  miles.  A  national  line  from  Panama  City  to  David,  in  the  province  of 
Chiriqui,  271  miles  in  length,  has  been  surveyed  and  work  will  probably 
be  commenced  next  year.  Tliere  are  telegraph  cables  from  Panama  to 
North  American  and  South  American  ports,  and  from  Colon  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Roads  are  being  constructed  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  96  post-offices  and  37  telegraph  offices. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  JJcdboa  weighing  1"672  gramme  '900  fine, 
to  which  the  United  States  gold  dollar  is  legally  equivalent.  Silver  coins  are 
the  peso  (of  25  grammes  '900  fine),  and  the  half,  fifth,  tenth  and  twentieth 
peso  pieces  and  nickel  coins  of  2-|-  cents.  There  is  no  paper  money.  Two 
silver  jjesos  of  Panama  currency  are  taken  as  equivalent  to  one  U.S.  gold 
dollar.  Altogether  four  millions  of  silver  dollars  of  the  new  currency  have 
been  coined  and  placed  in  circulation. 

Part  of  the  10,000,000  dollars  (canal  money)  paid  by  the  United  States 
has  been  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  real  estate  loan  bank,  part  to 
public  improvements  in  the  several  provinces,  and  6,000,000  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  the  United  States. 

Fanaiua  Canal. — Progress  is  being  made  with  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Panama  signed  on 
November  18,  1903.  This  treaty  is  closely  associated  with  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Panama  Republic,  and  its  general  terms  are  given  above  under 
the  head  of   "  Government." 

The  (Hay-Pauncefote)  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  signed  November  18,  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
December  16,  1901,  provides  for  its  use  on  equal  terms  by  vessels  of  all 
nations.  In  the  summer  of  1912  the  United  States  Congress  passed  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  whereby  privileges  were  given  to  certain  classes  of 
American  shipping  using  the  canal.  The  British  Government  lodged  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  provisions  which  it  regarded  as  involving 
violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  The  British  Government  asked  that 
the  controversy  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  ;  but  l>y  March,  1913,  no 
definite  decision  had  been  come  to  in  the  matter. 

The  number  of  employees  of  the  Canal  Commission  and  the  Panama  Railway  Company 
in  September,  1912,  was  34,508.  It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  canal  will  be 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  The  original  date  was  January  1,  1915.  In  191'2  Colonel 
Goethals  was  appointed  Civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  to  hold  office  from  April,  1913. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Panama  in  Great  Britain. 
Minister  in  London. — Vacant, 

First  Secretary. — Vacant. 

Consul. — Carlos  Zachrisson. 

Consul- General  at  Liverpool. — Fabio  Arosemena. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Panama. 

British  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  at  Panama. — iSir  Claude  C. 
Mallet,  C.M.G. 

Vice-Consul. — Constantine  Graham. 
There  is  a  Consul  at  Colon. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.    London. 
United  States  Consular  Reports,  Washington. 
Boletin  de  Estadistica.    Monthly  from  Julj',  1907.     Panama. 
Abbot  (H.  L.),  Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal.    London,  1005. 

Arias  (H.),  The  Panama  Canal :  A  Study  in  International  Law  and  Diplomacy.  London, 
1911. 

Barbour  (J.  S.),  History  of  William  Paterson  and  the  Darien  Company.     Edinburgh, 

1907. 

Barrett  (John),  The  Panama  Canal :  What  it  is  ;  what  it  means.     Washington,  1912. 

Church  (G.  E.),  Tlie  Republic  of  Panama.  In  Geographical  Journal  for  December,  1903, 
London. 

Cornish  (V.),  The  Panama  Canal.     Geographical  Journal,  February,  1909, 

Edwards  (A.),  Panama,  the  Canal,  the  Country  and  the  People.     London,  1911. 

Franck  (H.  A.),  Things  as  they  are  in  Panama.     London,  1913. 

2^mser  (John  Foster),  Panama  and  What  it  Means.     London,  1913. 

Johnson  {W.  F.)  Four  Centuries  of  the  Panama  Canal.     London,  1907. 

Keane(A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.     In  Stanford's  Compendium.    London,  1901. 

Lindsay  (Forbes),  Panama  and  the  Canal  To-day.     London,  1912. 

Oppenlieim  (L.),  The  Panama  Conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  of 
America.     Cambridge  and  London,  1913. 

Fennel  (Joseph),  Pictures  of  the  Panama  Canal.     London,  1912. 

Pensa  (H.),  La  Republique  et  le  Canal  de  Panama.     Paris,  1900. 

Rodriguez  (J.  C),  The  Panama  Canal.     London,  1885. 

Waldo  (F.  L.),  The  Panama  Canal  Work  and  the  Workers.     New  York,  1907. 

Waldo  (F.  L.),  Recent  Progress  at  Panama.  In  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  October, 
1910.     New  York. 

Wegener,  Der  Panama  Canal.  From  Velhagen  and  Klasing's  Monatshefte,  XVIII., 
1903-04. 


PARAGUAY. 

(Republioa  del  Paraguay.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 


The  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in  1811, 
and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was  seized, 
in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  who  exercised  autocratic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  which  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congress, 
meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  Don  Mariano  Roque  Alonso 
and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  joint  consuls  of  the  Republic.  Another 
Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and,  March  14,  elected 
Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  President ;  he  was  continued  by  another 
election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September  10,  1862, 
his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  born  1827,  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  began  a  dispute  with  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  army,  united 
with  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  the  Republic, 
June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  in  which  Paraguay  lost  probably 
500,000  men,  Lopez  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Cora, 
March  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  the  term 
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of  four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President,  who  is  also  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  latter  one  to  6,000  inhabitants,  though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely 
populated  divisions  a  greater  ratio  is  permitted.  The  Constitution  provides 
for  ttiis  proportion,  but  in  practice  the  original  number  of  1.3  Senators  and 
26  Deputies  is  still  adhered  to.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each 
2,000  dollars  per  month  (320Z.  per  annum). 

President  of  the  Eepublic. — Eduardo  Schaerer,  elected  for  years  from 
August  15,   1912. 

Vice-President. — Dr.  Pedro  Bobadilla. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance  ;  of  Worship,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  ;  of  War,  and  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  President  receives  a  salary  of  10,000  dollars  per 
month  (16,0001.  per  annum),  and  each  of  the  ministers  4,000  dollars  per 
month  (640Z,  per  annum  ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated 
not  to  exceed  700,OOOZ. 

The  country  is  divided  into  20  districts,  which  are  governed  by  chiefs, 
who  are  the  civil  authorities,  and  by  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  muni- 
cipal councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  approximate  area  of  Paraguay  is  171,770  square  miles,  including 
the  Paraguan  Chaco,  which  is  estimated  at  106,922  square  miles.  There  is 
an  unsettled  boundary  dispute  with  Bolivia.  In  1911  the  population  was 
estimated  at  700,000,  not  including  100,000  Indians.  The  population  is  a 
mixture  of  Spanish.  Guarani  Indian,  and  Negro  races.  Of  foreigners  in 
Paraguay,  in  1910,  there  were  20,000,  including  9,300  Argentines,  10,000 
Italians,  1,400  Brazilians,  1,100  Spanish,  2,500  German,  800  French,  600 
Uruguayans,  400  English.  In  1911  the  population  of  the  capital,  Asuncion, 
founded  1536,  was  80,000:  other  towns  are  Villa  Rica,  26,000  :  Concepcion, 
15,000;  San  Pedro,  8,700;  Luque  15,000,  Carapegua  15,000,  Paraguari 
10,000,  Villa  del  Pilar,  10,000.  In  1908  there  were  1,774  immigrants, 
1909,  830,  in  1910,  578,  and  in  1911,  389.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
territory  was  national  property,  but  in  recent  years  most  of  it  has  been 
transferred  to  private  ownership,  much  of  it  in  very  large  tracts. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  tlie  State,  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Asuncion,  Suffragan  to 
Buenos  Aires,  is  the  only  Paraguayan  Episcopal  See.  The  law  of  civil 
marriage  was  introduced  in  1898.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but 
schools  are  not  everywhere  available.  In  1911  there  were  800  schools  with 
some  50,000  pupils.  Private  schools  are  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. There  are  a  few  private  Protestant  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Near  Asuncion  there*  is  an  agricultural  school  with  a  model  farm  doing  good 
work  (temporarily  closed  in  1912  ;  to  be  reopened  in  1913  or  1914).  At 
Asuncion  there  is  a  National  College,  with  15  professors  and  120  students. 
Under  a  law  of  July,  1903,  the  State  maintains  42  pupils  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.     Besides  contributions  from  general  taxes,  there  is  a  special 
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Government  fund  for  education  consisting  of  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales,  customs  dues,  &c. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  tribunals,  with  local  magis- 
trates, exercise  judicial  functions.  The  High  Court  is  composed  of  3  justices, 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
4  years.     There  are  also  2  courts  of  appeal . 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  internal  consumption,  stamps  and 
other  dues.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years  are  given 
as  follows  (gold  dollar  =  45. ;    paper  dollar  =  about  S^c?.)  : — 


Revenue 


1907 
1909 
1910 

1911M 

1912^/ 


Gold  pesos 

2,812,894 

1,771,680 

496,000 

2,738,000 


Paper  pesos 
6,829,401 
6,291,026 
2,636,000 

9,190,500 


Expenditure 


Gold  pesos 
561,963 
567,636 
710,552 

999,411 


"Paper  pesos 
28,577,110 
28,327,337 
27,094,948 

32,687,228 


1  Estimates. 

On  March  31.  1912,  the  outstanding  external  debt  amounted  to  821,017^. 
and  the  internal  debt,  1,383,753?.  (including  65,000.000  dollars  of  paper 
currency  in  circulation).  The  war  debt  to  the  Argentine  and  Brazil  (the 
portion  due  to  Uruguay  was  condoned)  exists  only  as  a  political  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  countries,  and  is  by  some  considered  an  effective 
guarantee  of  the  independence  of  Paraguay. 

Defence. 

The  small  army  of  Paraguay  is  drilled  and  trained  on  the  German  model. 
Owing  to  recent  and  present  changes  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  what  the  army 
consists.  Formerly  it  had  4  battalions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
5  field  batteries,  and  a  coast  defence  battery.  Total  about  100  officers  and 
2,500  men.  There  is  also  a  National  Guard  which  would  be  called  out 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

The  navy  consists  at  present  of  a  flotilla  of  small  merchant  vessels 
armed  with  modern  guns.     The  largest  is  about  1,000  tons. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Excellent  grazing  land  is  abundant  in  Paraguay,  esjiecially  in  the  Cliaco 
region,  which  is  now  being  taken  up  by  cattle-raisers.  The  estimated  number 
of  horned  cattle  in  1912  was  about  3,000,000  ;  horses  182,790,  mules  and  asses 
7,626,  sheep  214,060,  goats  32,334,  pigs  23,900.  The  saladero  industry  is 
encouraged  by  Government ;  hides,  jerked  beef,  and  other  animal  products 
are  exported.  The  growing  of  yerba  maU,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  and  companies,  though  some  colonists  also  grow  it. 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  large  quantities  and  exported  (59,424  bales  weighing 
127,785  cwts.  in  1911)  for  consumption  in  Europe,  mainly  to  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  The  principal  industries  are  cattle-breeding  and  timber-cutting. 
Fruit-growing    (especially     oranges)    is    considerable.     But    agriculture    is 
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primitive  and  hardly  as  yet  remunerative.  The  immense  forests  contain 
valuable  timber,  both  hard  and  soft,  which  now  finds  a  market  in  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  in  Europe.  The  New  Australia  Colony,  with  100 
colonists  (chiefly  British  subjects),  makes  an  income  from  cattle  and  horses 
which  live  on  the  grazing  lands.  The  colony  is  30  miles  from  any  river 
or  railway,  and  has  no  market  for  the  maize,  cassava,  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  bananas,  oranges,  and  peaches  which  are  grown.  Still,  the 
enterprise  makes  progress,  having  a  steam  saw-mill,  five  stores,  a  grain 
distillery,  and  two  rum  stills.  There  is  another  (smaller)  English  Colony, 
' '  Cosme. " 

* 

Commerce. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports   in  gold  dollar, 
(5  dollars  =  £1)  :  — 


— 

1907                  1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£                      £ 
1,572,255           814,591 
647,222            773,419 

757,590 
1,027,328 

£ 

1,196,799 
950,239 

£ 

1,295,699 

965,782 

Import  duties  in  1909,  597, 656^.;  in  1910,  340,387Z.;  in  1911,  378,357/. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  provisions,  hardware,  spirits,  drugs,  and 
haberdashery.  The  chief  exports  are  hides,  yerba,  oranges,  tobacco,  timber, 
and  quebracho  extract.  Of  the  imports  in  1911,  textiles  were  the  most 
important,  342,533Z.  ;  then  foodstufi's,  80,524^.  The  British  imports  are 
considerable,  but  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  of  little  account. 

The  British  trade  passes  to  some  extent  through  the  territories  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  are  no  direct  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Paraguay  ;  the  British  exports  (mostly  cottons  and  iron- 
work) direct  to  Paraguay  amounted  to  147,391Z.  in  1911  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  statistics).  The  "most  favoured  nation  treaty"  of  1884 
between  Great  Britain  and  Paraguay  is  in  force. 


Communications. 

In  1910  380  vessels,  chiefly  Argentine  and  Brazilian,  with  48,207  tons, 
entered  at  the  port  of  Asuncion,  and  525  with  a  tonnage  of  57,614 
cleared.  The  steamers  are  mostly  '  liners '  regularly  visiting  the  port. 
Paraguay  is  served  by  sundry  steamship  companies,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  of  Nicholas  Mihanovich,  Ltd.,  of  Buenos  Aires. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Encarnacion,  on  the  Rio  Albo 
Parana,  a  distance  of  232  miles.  The  change  of  gauge  on  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  from  5^  ft.  to  the  standard  4  ft.  8^  ins.,  was  efiected  in  1910 
and  the  line  was  opened  in  July,  1911.  A  through  train  service  from 
Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  has  recently  (early  1913)  been  opened.  Opposite 
Encarnacion  is  Posadas,  to  which  an  Argentine  line  is  extended,  and  the 
two  lines  are  connected  by  a  ferry.  The  country  roads  are  in  general 
mere  bullock  tracks,  and  transport  is  difficult  and  costly.  There  is  a  line  of 
telegraph  at  the  side  of  the  railway  ;  the  national  telegraph  connects 
Asuncion  with  Corrientes  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the 
outside  world  ;  there  are  altogether  1,960  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  64 
telegraph   offices.     The  telephone   is   in  operation  at  Asuncion.      Paraguay 
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joined  the  postal  union  in  1881  ;  in  1910  the  nilmbel-  of  post  offices  was 
385.  Jn  1909-1910  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled 
was  5,456,776,  and  the  number  of  packages  received  by  parcel  post  10,518  ; 
number  of  telegraph  messages,  191,571. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  banks  in  Paraguay  are  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  opened  in  June, 
1908  (capital,  6,000,000  dollars  gold) ;  the  Agricultural  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  14,531,238  currency  dollars  advanced  by  Government;  the  Territorial 
Bank;  the  Mercantile  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  dollars  paper. 
A  Conversion  Fund  has  been  accumulating  for  some  four  years,  and  is 
deposited  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  deposit  was  (Dec.  31,  1912) 
996,355  dollars  gold  (199,271/.). 

There  is  no  gold  and  silver  current  and  paper  is  the  only  circulating 
medium  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  nickel  coins.  The  average  rate  of 
exchange  in  1912  has  been  75  dollars  to  11.  The  exchange  fluctuates  greatly 
and  consequently  transactions  are  fnquently  made  in  dollars  goJ'l  at  the 
nominal  fixed  rate  of  5*04  dollar^  to  the  11.  Icr  gold  coin  and  5  dollars  per 
11.  for  cheques  or  drafts. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. — The  Peso,  or  Dollar  =  100  Centavos.     Nominal  value,  45. 


The  Qiuntal  . 
,,    Arroba    . 
,,    Fanega  . 
,,    Sino  (land  measure) 
, ,    Legua  cuadrada 


101  "40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

^0  00      , ,  , , 

1^  imperial  bushel. 
69  g  Engl.  sq.  yards. 
12^  Engl.  sq.  miles. 


The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  are  also  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britain. 

Oonsiil-Generalin  Great  Britain. — Alfred  James.     Appointed  1897. 
There  are  Consuls  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Cardiff,  Liver- 
pool, and  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Eyivoy  and  Minister.— ^\v  R.  T.  Tower,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  (residing  at 
Buenos  Aires). 

Consul  at  Asuncion  {Local  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation  a7id  Charge 
d^  Affaires  in  absence  of  Minister). — Francis  A.  Oliver. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Paraguay. 

Mensage  del  Presidente  de  la  Republlca,  prcsentado  al  Congreso  Legislative  de la  Nacioii 
Annual.     Asuncion. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual.     London. 

Ahtrsi  (C.  E.),  Histoiy  of  South  America,  li:54-1904.     London,  1904. 

Arostvuna  (J.),  Constituciones  Politicas  de  la  America  Meridional.     Paris,  1878. 

Ai.dihtrt  (A.),  Question  de  Limites  entre  el  Paraguay  y  Bolivia.     Asuncion,  1901. 
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Benetes{G.),  Amiales,  cliplomatico  y  Militar,  dela  Guerra  del  Paraguay.  Asuncion,  1906. 

Boltand  (E.),  Exploraciones  practicadas  en  el  Alto  Paraguay  y  en  la  Laguna  Gaiba. 
Buenos  Aires,  1901. 

Bruysael  (E.  van),  La  Republique  du  Paraguay.     Bruxelles,  1893. 

Decoud  (A.  L.),  Album  Grafico  del  Paraguay.     Asuncion,  1912. 

Decoud  (H.),  Geografia  de  la  Repviblica  del  Paraguay.     Leipzig,  1911. 

Demersay  (L.  A.),  Hisloire  physique,  economique  et  politique  du  Paraguay  et  des  etab- 
lissements  des  Jesuites.     2  vols.     Paris,  1865. 

Fischer-Treuenfeld  (R.  von),  Paraguay  in  Wort  und  Bild.     Berlin,  1906. 

Graham  (R.  B.  Cunningham),  A  Vanished  Arcadia.     London,  1901. 

Grubb  (W.  B.),  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  [Missionary  work]. 
London,  1904. — An  Unknown  People  of  an  Unknown  Land.     London,  1911. 

Jourdan  (E.  C.),  Guerra  do  Paraguay.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1890. 

La  Dardye  (E.  De  B.),  Paraguay  :  The  Land  and  the  People,  Natural  Wealth  and  Com- 
mercial Capabilities.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  London,  1892. 

Macdonald  {K.  K.),  Picturesque  Paraguay.     London,  1811. 

Mangels  (H.),  Wirtschaftliche,  naturgeschichtliche,  und  Klimatologische  Abhandlun- 
gen  aus  Paraguay.     Miinchen,  1904. 

Olascoaga(R.  de),  Paraguay.  [Translation  from  Reclus' '  Geographie  Universelle, '  with 
prolegomena  and  notes.]    Asuncion,  1896. 

Pape(Commander  Thomas  G.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay. 
Narrative  of  the  Exjjloration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Countries 
during  the  years  1853, 1854,  1850,  and  1856,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.    New  York,  1867. 

Vallentin  (W.),  Paraguay  :  das  Land  der  Guaranis.     Berlin,  1907. 

Washburn  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.  With  notes  of  personal  observations. 
Boston  and  New  York.  1871. 
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PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 

Reigning  Shah. 

Sultan  Ahmad  Shah,  born  January  20,  1898  (27th  Shaban  1315), 
succeeded  Ms  father,  Muhammad  Ali  Shah  (who  abdicated)  July  16,  1909, 
under  regency  of  Ali  Reza  Khan,  Azud  el  Mulk,  chief  of  the  Kajar  tribe 
Azud  el  Mulk,  the  Regent,  died  September  22,  1910,  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  the  National  Council  elected  Abu'l  Kassim  Khan,  Nasser  el 
Mulk,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  as  his  successor.  The  Regent  arrived  in 
Teheran  on  February  8,  1911,  and  definitely  assumed  the  functions  of  Regent 
by  taking  the  oath  before  the  National  Council  on  March  4. 

Brothers  of  the  Shah. — ^I.  Itezad  es  Saltaneh.  II.  Muhammad  Hassan 
Mirza,  Valiahd  (heir  appirent),  born  February  19,  1899  (9th  Shaban  1316). 
III.  Muhammad  Mehdi  Mirza.     IV.   Mahmud  Mirza. 

Uncles  of  the  Shah. — I.  Malik  Mansur  Mirza,  Shua  es  Saltaneh, 
born  1880.  II.  Abu'l  Fath  Mirza,  Salar  ed  Dowleh,  born  1881.  III. 
Abu'l  Fazl  Mirza,  Azud  es-Sultan,  born  1883.  lY.  Husein  Kuli  Mirza, 
born  1894.      V.    Nasr-ed-din  Mirza,   born  1896. 

The  Royal  Family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands  of 
princes  and  princesses,  but  the  last  official  year-book  only  mentioned  about  a 
hundred. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  '  Shahinshah '  (a  corruption  of 
Shahan  Shah),  or  King  of  Kings — was  until  1906  absolute  ruler  within  his 
dominions,  and  master  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects.  The  whole 
revenue  of  the  country  being  at  their  disposal,  recent  sovereigns  of  Persia 
were  able  to  amass  a  large  private  fortune,  but  that  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  throne  is  reported  to  amount  to  barely  two  millions  sterling,  most  of  it 
lepresented  by  diamonds,  the  largest,  the  Derya  i  Nur,  of  186  carats,  and  the 
Taj  i  Mah,  of  146  carats,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the  crown  jewels. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  seventh  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Kajars,  which  took  possession  of  the  crown  after  a  civil  war  extending 
over  fifteen  years,  from*  1779  to  1794.  The  date  of  accession  of  each  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  was  as  follows  : — 

5.  Muzaffar-ed-din,  son  of  Nasr- 
ed-din      ....  1896 

6.  Muhammed      Ali,      son     of 
Muzaffar-ed-din        .         .  1907 

7.  Sultan  Ahmed,  son   of  Mu- 
hammed Ali      .         .         .  1909 


1.  Agha  Muhammed       .         .     1794 

2.  Fath  Ali,  nephew  of  Agha 
Muhammed   .         .         .     1797 

3.  Muhammed,  grandson  of  Fath 
Ali 1835 

4.  Nasr-ed-din,  son  of  Muham- 

med ....  1848  i 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  Shah  mu&t  belong  to  the  Shi'ah 
faith  and  his  successor  must  be  his  eldest  son,  or  next  male  heir  in 
succession,  whose  mother  was  a  Kajar  princess. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  in  Persia  up  to  the  year  1906  was,  in  its  most 
important  features,  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  The  Shah,  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Mohammedan  religion,  was  an  absolute  ruler,  generally 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  vice-regent  of  the  Prophet.  In  1905,  however, 
the  Persian  people  demanded  representative  institutions,  and  in  January, 
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1906,  the  Government  announced  that  the  Shah  had  given  his  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  (Majlis  i  Shora  i  Milli).  Under  the 
rescript  of  August  5,  1906,  it  Avas  decided  that  the  National  Council  should 
consist  of  and  be  elected  by  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty  (princes  and 
kajars),  clergy,  chiefs,  nobles,  landowners,  merchants,  and  tradesmen.  An 
ordinance  of  September  10,  1906,  fixed  the  number  of  members  at  156  (60 
for  Teheran  and  96  for  the  provinces),  and  early  in  October  elections  were 
held.  On  October  7,  the  National  Council  (or  as  many  of  its  members  as 
could  be  got  together)  met,  chose  a  president,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Shah, 
whose  speech  was  read  before  it.  A  further  rescript  dated  December  30,  1906, 
signed  by  Muzaffar-ed-din,  and  countersigned  by  the  Vali-Ahd,  and  by  the 
Grand  Vizier,  deal  with  the  decree  of  August  5,  1906,  and  state  the  powers 
arid  duties  of  the  National  Council,  besides  making  provision  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  general  procedure  by  the  National  Council  itself.  The  number 
of  members  was  limited  to  156,  but  could  be  raised  to  200  ;  members  were  to 
be  elected  for  2  years  ;  would  meet  annually  on  October  8  (14th  Mizan),  and 
have  immunity  from  prosecution,  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the  National 
Council.  The  publicity  of  their  proceedings  (except  under  conditions  accepted 
by  the  National  Council)  was  secured.  Ministers  (or  their  delegates)  could 
appear  and  speak  in  the  National  Council,  and  would  be  responsible  to  that 
body  which  had  special  control  of  financial  affairs  and  internal  administration. 
Its  sanction  would  be  required  for  all  territorial  changes,  for  alienation  of 
State  property,  for  the  granting  of  concessions,  for  the  contracting  of  loans, 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  and  for  the  ratification  of  all 
treaties,  except  such  as  in  the  interest  of  the  State  require  secrecy. 

There  was  to  be  a  Senate  of  60  members,  30  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Shah,  and  30  to  be  elected  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council,  15  of  each 
class  being  from  Teheran,  and  15  from  the  provinces.  Provision  was  made  as 
to  procedure  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  National  Council  and 
the  Senate.     But  no  Senate  was  actually  ever  elected. 

By  a  rescript  of  February  11,  Muhammad  Ali  Shah  confirmed  that  of 
December  30  which  he  had  signed  as  heir  apparent ;  on  October  8,  1907, 
he  signed  the  final  Constitution,  and  on  November  12  before  the  House  took 
the  prescribed  oath. 

The  National  Council  was  not  completed  until  the  end  of  1907  ;  the 
first  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  June  23,  1908,  the  Parliament  building 
partly  demolished  and  sacked  by  military,  and  decrees  were  issued 
announcing  the  abolition  of  the  National  Council.  Insurrections  broke 
out  in  many  places,  but  only  in  June  1909,  when  Nationalist  forces 
were  marching  upon  Teheran,  the  Shah  re-confirmed  the  Constitution 
of  1906  and  (July  1)  signed  a  revised  ordinance  concerning  elections. 
The  nationalists  entered  Teheran  July  13,  when  the  Shah  fled  to  the 
Russian  legation  and  abdicated  (July  16).  A  provisional  government  was 
then  formed  and  a  council  of  nationalists  constituted  to  advise  the  Cabinet. 
The  Vali-Ahd  was  proclaimed  Shah  ;  Azud  el  Mulk  Regent.  Under  the  revised 
electoral  law  the  number  of  members  of  the  Majlis  is  fixed  at  120  (15  for 
Teheran).  Elections  began  in  August.  Three  months  later  (November  15, 
1909)  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Shah,  but  only  67  members 
were  present.  On  December  24th,  1911,  the  Nasr-el-Mulk  issued  a  Rescript 
declaring  the  Session  ended,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  elections  in  the 
near  future.  H.  H.  left  Persia  for  Europe  on  June  11,  1912,  nominally  on 
short  leave  of  absence.  In  August,  1912,  a  Committee  of  former  Deputies 
and  notables  was  formed  to  consider  the  question  of  new  elections  for  the 
Majlis,  but  as  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
elections  were  to  be  held  the  question  of  forming  a  new  Majlis  has  once 
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more  been  dropped  (November,  1912).     The  executive  government  is  carried 
on  under  a  Cabinet  composed  of  eight  members  (January  16,  1913) : — 

Premier.  — Ala-es-Sultaneh. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Ajfairs. — Vosukh-ed-Dowleh. 

Minister  of  Interior. — Fin-ed-Dowleh. 

Minister  of  Education. — Musbir-ed-Dowleh. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Musteshar-ed-Dowleh. 

Minister  of  Justice.  — Momtaz-ed-Dowleh. 

Minister  of  Jf^rt?\  — Mustaufil  Mamalik. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Kavamo  Sultaneh. 

The  country  is  divided  into  thirty-three  provinces,  which  are  governed 
by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  districts  com- 
prised in  their  own  governments-general.  Some  of  the  governments-general 
are  very  small,  and  do  not  bear  subdivision  into  districts,  &c.  ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.  Governors-general  and  lieutenant- 
governors  are  generally  called  Hakim,  the  former  also  often  have  the  title 
of  Wall,  Ferman  Ferma,  &c.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  sometimes  called 
Naib  el-Hukumah  ;  one  of  a  small  district  is  a  Zabit.  Every  town  has  a 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Kalantar,  or  Darogha,  or  Beglerbegi. 
Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  village,  has  a  chief  who  is 
called  Kedkhoda.  These  officers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  but  sometimes 
elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  vizir  or  a  pishkar,  a 
man  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  accounts  and  the  details  of  the 
government.  The  chiefs  of  nomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkhani,  Ilbegi,  Wall, 
Serdar,  Sheikh,  Tushmal ;  they  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  to  the  governors  of  the  province  in  which  their  tribe  resides. 

A  law  of  May,  1907,  provides  for  the  election  of  rural  and  town  councils. 
In  these  elections  practically  all  subjects  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  the 
councils  will  be  in  direct  communication  Avith  the  National  Council. 

On  August  31,  1907,  Great  Britain  and  Ru.ssia  agreed  between  themselves  to  limit  the 
spheres  of  their  respective  interests  in  Persia  to  the  Persian  provinces  adjoining  the 
Russian  frontier  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  frontier  on  the  other.  The  two  Powers 
respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  but,  at  the  same  time,  contemplate  the 
possible  necessity  of  financial  control  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  agreement. 
The  approximate  area,  population,  and  customs  revenue  of  each  of  the  three  spheres  are 
given  as  follows  : — 


British  sphere  . 
Russian  sphere 
Neutral  sphere 


Area 
sq.  miles 


137,000 
305,000 
188,000 


Population 


Net 
Revenue 
Customs 


690,000 
6,900,000 
1,910.000 


50,000 
305,000 
180,000 


Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the  country — 
extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  for  900  miles 
from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of  628,000  square  miles.  A  vast 
portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute  desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere 
so  scanty  as  not  to  exceed,  on  the  average,  fifteen  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile, 
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The  population  now  is  estimated  at  about  9|  millions. 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed  1,200. 
There  are  just  over  600  British  subjects  resident  in  Persia  (exclusive  of 
British  Indians). 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are: — Teheran,  with  280,000;  Tabriz, 
with  200,000;  Ispahan,  with  80,000;  Meshed  and  Kerman,  with  60,000; 
Yezd,  with  45,000  ;  Barfurush  and  Shiraz,  with  50,000  ;  Hamadan,  Kazvin, 
Kom,  Kashan,  Resht,  each  with  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Of  the 
nomads  260,000  are  Arabs,  720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700 
Balvichis  and  Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Religion. 

Of  the  population  about  8|  millions  are  Mahometans  of  the  Shi'ah  sect, 
and  850,000  of  the  Sunni  sect  ;  10,000  are  Parsis  (Guebres),  40,000  Jews, 
50,000  Armenians,  and  30,000  Nestorians. 

The  Mahometans  of  the  sect  called  Shi'ah  differ  to  some  extent  in 
religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the  Moslems  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunni.  The  Persian  priesthood  (ulema)  is 
very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  progress  coming  from  Europe. 
Any  person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting  its  laws  may  act 
as  a  priest  (mulla).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known  for  his  just 
interpretation  of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions 
and  articles  of  faith,  he  is  called  a  mujtahid,  or  chief  priest.  There  are 
many  mujtahids  in  Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town ;  there  are, 
however,  only  four  or  five  whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The  highest 
authority,  the  chief  priest  of  all,  is  the  mujtahid  ^  who  resides  at  Kerbela, 
near  Baghdad,  and  some  consider  him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the 
representative  of  the  Imam.  The  Shah  and  the  Government  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter  of  appointing  the  mujtahids,  but  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  chief 
judge,  and  the  Im^m-i-Jum'ah,  chief  of  the  great  mosque  (Masjed-i-J^m'ah) 
of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Government.  Under  the  Imam-i-Jum'ah  are  the 
pish  namaz  or  khatib  (leader  of  public  prayers  and  reader  of  the  Khutbeh, 
the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin  (crier  for  prayers),  and  sometimes  the 
mutavali  (guardian  of  the  mosque) ;  this  latter,  as  well  as  the  mu'azzin, 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  priest.  All  mosques  and  shrines  have  some  endow- 
ments (wakf),  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  are  provided  the  funds  for  the 
salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them.  The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints 
are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to  keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests, 
servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Gregorian  National  Armenians  form  two  dioceses,  each  under  a 
bishop.  One  bishop  resides  at  Tabriz,  the  other  at  Ispahan.  There  are  also 
a  few  thousand  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia  who  have  a  bishop  of 
their  own  rite  at  Ispahan,  the  bishop  of  the  Latin  rite  residing  at  Urumiah. 
There  is  a  wide  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  Jews, 
and  Parsis  in  cities  where  Europeans  reside  ;  in  other  places,  however,  they 
occasionally  suffer  oppression  from  Mussulmans  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes. 

Instruction. 

In  recent  years  the  educational  question  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
Persia,  Many  schools  of  various  degrees,  entirely  on  European  lines,  have 
been  established  ;  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  undergone  radical  refonns  ; 

1  The  last  holder  ofthis  office  died  on  February  20, 1895  ;  no  successor  has  yet  been  elected 
and  four  or  Ave  high  functionaries  conduct  affairs,  each  one  striving  to  gain  supi-emacy. 
'The  Qne  who  was  on  the  point  of  acc|uiring  supremacy  died  in  November,  1911, 
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the  Educational  Council  recently  created  is  doing  very  useful  work  ;  female 
education  has  been  greatly  advanced.  It  is  said  that  tliere  aie  now  some  180 
schools  in  Persia  with  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

There  are  many  colleges  (medresseh),  supported  by  public  funds,  in  which 
students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  as  well 
as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  many  schools  for  children, 
while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by  all  families  who 
have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with  a  number  ol  European  professors, 
opened  in  Teheran  in  1849,  has  done  much  towards  introducing  the  knowledge 
of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia,  and  four  French  professors  were 
recently  engaged  for  work  at  the  college.  There  are  also  military  colleges  at 
Teheran  and  Tabriz.  A  German  school,  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  2,400^.  from 
the  Persian  Government  and  1,000Z.  from  Germany,  was  opened  in  1907. 
Private  subscriptions  raised  in  Germany  paid  for  the  erection  of  a  fine  building 
with  class-rooms  for  700  pupils,  and  suitable  quarters  for  five  German  teachers 
and  their  families.  There  are  also  ten  or  twelve  Persian  teachers.  It  has 
now  about  200  pupils.  There  is  also  a  French  school  supported  by  the 
Alliance  Fran^aise.  But  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  taught  only  to  read 
the  Koran.  A  'political  college,'  Medresseh  i  Siasi,  now  having  30  pupils, 
was  opened  in  1900,  and  prepares  candidates  for  service  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  pays  75,000  krans  per  annum  for  its  maintenance. 

It  has  been  decided  to  send  Government  students  to  various  European 
countries  ;  the  students  are  chosen  from  the  ablest  Persian  young  men,  who 
must  be  advanced  in  their  studies  in  Persia,  and  have  to  pass  a  competitive 
examination  so  as  to  be  accepted  as  Government  students.  Each  one  learns 
a  profession  designated  by  the  Government,  and  an  official  is  sent  with  them 
to  look  after  them  and  watch  their  progress  and  make  reports.  Thirty 
Government  students  have  already  arrived  in  France,  and  there  are  several 
in  England.  These  students  cost  the  Government  550  tomans  each  per 
annum  and  are  looked  after  by  the  '  Union  Franco-Persan '  in  Paris. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  representatives,  and  by 
the  Sheikhs-ul-Islam  and  the  priesthood.  The  former  administer  justice 
according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  the  latter  according  to 
the  Shar',  the  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  In  May,  1888,  the  Shah 
published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subject  would  be  punished 
except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  had  full  liberty  as  to  life 
and  property.  But  another  proclamation  published  in  June  annulled  the  first 
as  far  as  regards  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

In  May,  1911,  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster,  accompanied  by  several  American 
assistants,  who  had  been  loaned  to  Persia  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  reorganise  the  financial  administration  of  the  country,  arrived  in  Teheran 
and  took  up  the  office  of  Treasurer-General.  He  resigned  this  position  and 
left  Persia  on  January  8,  1912.  In  June,  1912,  the  Belgian  Administrator 
General  of  Customs,  M.  Mornard,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  post,  and 
was  given  a  five  years'  contract  as  Treasurer-General.  Every  important 
centre  now  has  a  Belgian  controller  of  finances,  while  the  lesser  important 
towns  have  a  native. 

The  revenue  of  Persia  has  been  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
silver.     The  revenue  for  1910-11  has  been  estimated  at  140,000,000  krans, 
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equivalent  to  2,600,000^  at  the  cm-rent  exchange.  Of  this  by  far  the  largest 
item  is  the  malyat,  or  proceeds  of  crown  lands  and  land  tax,  which  is  over 
64  million  krans.     The  net  receipts  for  passports  was  2,873,687  krans. 

The  expenditure  since  November,  1903,  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
new  Customs  tariff,  which  came  in  force  February  14,  1903,  together  with  an 
improved  system  of  administration  and  control,  having  increased  the  revenue 
by  a  considerable  amount,  estimated  at  150,000Z.  to  200,000Z,  per  annum,  it 
was  thought  the  expenditure  would  not  exceed  the  receipts,  but  disorders 
and  revolution  have  upset  all  arrangements,  and  expenditure  still  exceeds 
income.  The  Foreign  Office  now  costs  about  2,600,000  krans,  but  of  other 
expenditures  there  are  no  data. 

More  than  half  of  the  revenue  consists  of  payments  in  cash  or  kind 
raised  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  each  of  which  has 
to  contribute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
tax-assessors  (mumayiz)  appointed  by  the  Government.  Almost  the  entire 
burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  collected  from 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  is  very  small.  The  other  half  of  the  revenue  is  from 
customs,  posts,  telegi'aphs,  fisheries,  mines,  and  other  concessions. 

Approximate  Gross  Customs  Receipts  during  year  1911-12  compared  with 
years  1909-10  and  1910-11  :— 


— 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Azerbaigan  (Tabriz)     .... 
Caspian  ports  :— 

Astara 

Ghilan  (Enzeli)        .... 

Mazanderah  (Meshdesar) 

Astrabad  (Beudergez)     . 
Khorassan  (Meshed)    .... 

Southern  ports  :— 

Bushire 

Bunder  Abbas 

Arabistan 

Kermdushah 

Parcel  Post  (Teheran) 

£ 

123,557 

32,089 
135,522 
50,879 
31,076 
59,798 

82,222 
33,407 
40,905 
114,265 
20,013 

£ 

129,396 

33,405 
143,195 
34,177 
32,207 
64,949 

65,723 
39,189 
61,497 
116,310 
43,223 

£ 

142,589 

31,843 
226,954 
44,232 
24,548 
76,277 

96,502 
37,568 
64,364 
91,711 
24,455 

Total 

723,733 

763,271 

861,043 

The  debt  of  Persia  amounts  to  about  6|  millions  made  up  thus  :  To  Russian 
Government,  3,300, 000^.;  to  British  (a^overnment,  320,000^.;  to  Russian 
Bank,  1,160,000Z.;  to  English  Bank,  690,000Z.  Another  loan,  1,250,000^.  at 
5  per  cent.,  was  floated  in  London,  July,  1911,  issued  at  .96|.  In  1912 
further  loans  of  250,000^.  were  granted  by  England  and  Russia  (half  the 
total  amount  each),  which  are  payable  from  the  excess  customs  receipts  of 
the  South  and  North  respectively.  This  is  exclusive  of  compensation 
claimed  by  Russian,  British,  and  French  subjects  for  losses  sustained,  which 
amounts  approximately  to  340,000?.  (November,  1912). 

Defence. 

Army. 

The  Persian  army  is  of  Oriental  type,  and  is  irregularly  recruited. 
European  officers  of  various  nationalities  have  been  employed  from  time  to 
time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  effect  much.     Certain  districts  are  supposed 
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to  furnish  battalions,  and  each  of  the  provinces  several  battalions.  Where 
the  tribal  system  prevails,  the  tribe  furnishes  1,  or  sometimes  2,  battalions, 
usually  under  their  own  chiefs.  Christians  and  Jews  pay  a  tax,  and  cannot 
be  called  on  to  serve.  The  nizam,  or  regular  troops,  consist,  according  to  the 
official  lists,  of  79  battalions  of  infantry,  23  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and  a 
battalion  of  pioneers,  but  whether  all  these  units  actually  exist  is  uncertain. 
The  strength  of  battalions  is,  nominally,  from  600  to  800,  and  the  batteries 
have  from  4  to  8  guns.  The  total  strength  of  the  nizara  troops  does  not,  it 
is  believed,  exceed  60,000  men,  of  whom  only  about  one  half  are  present  with 
the  colours,  though  the  official  lists  indicate  a  much  larger  number.  The 
irregular  troops  amount  to  about  50,000  district  and  tribal  horse,  and  an 
uncertain  number  of  footmen,  all  badly,  or  indifferently,  armed,  and  of  little 
value. 

There  is  also  at  the  capital  the  "Cossack  Brigade,"  consisting  of  8 
squadrons,  1  small  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  horse  battery  of  6  (Krupp) 
guns.  The  total  strength  does  not  exceed  2,000  of  all  ranks.  The  men 
are  Persians,  organised  and  trained  by  Russian  officers. 

In  July,  1912,  Russia  obtained  the  formal  consent  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment to  the  formation  of  a  similar  Cossack  Brigade  at  Tabiiz  under  Russian 
officers.  The  consent  of  the  Persian  Government  was  given  as  a  condition 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  in  Azerbaigan. 

In  1905  the  nizam  was  formed  into  12  divisions  under  sirdars  (generals) 
directly  responsible  to  the  Shah.  The  strength  of  the  divisions  varies  from 
5,000  to  10,000  men. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia  Mr.  Shuster  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
gendarmerie  force,  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  taxes.  This  force  was 
subsequently  taken  over  by  a  body  of  Swedish  officers  under  Colonel 
Hjalmarson,  lent  to  the  Persian  Government  by  the  Swedish  Government. 
There  are  at  present  (November,  1912)  19  Swedish  officers  in  Persia  and 
about  2,500  men. 

Navy. 

The  navy  consists  of  eight  vessels,  all  doing  service  for  the  customs 
department,  two  built  at  Bremerhaven  in  1884 — the  Per<tepolis,  screw 
steamship,  600  tons,  450  h.-p. ,  armed  with  four  3-inch  Krupp  guns,  the 
Susa,  on  the  Karun,  30  h.-p.,  one  old  Belgian  steam  yacht,  the  Muzaffari, 
purchased  1903,  armed  with  two  Hotchkiss  guns,  five  launches  of  75  h.-p., 
built  at  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  Dockyard,  Bombay.  Each  has  one  French 
machine  gun  and  cost  60,000  rupees  (4,000Z.). 

Production  and  Industry. 

Besides  great  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  gums,  drugs,  wool, 
cotton,  &c. ,  Persia  produces  much  silk. 

In  1908-09  the  value  of  silk  exports  was  279,157Z.  In  1909-10  it  rose  to 
358,255Z.  while  in  1910-11  it  has  fallen  to  352,021?.,  rising  again  in  1911-12 
to  380,875?.  The  opium  industry  was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  export  of 
the  drug  was  valued  at  450,014Z.  in  1911-12.  In  1909-10  exports  were 
valued  at  351,907?.,  and  in  1910-11  at  263,399?.  The  production  of  gums, 
chiefly  tragacanth,  is  increasing.  The  export  of  tobacco  is  decreasing.  Raw 
cotton  was  exported  to  the  value  of  847,550?.  in  1908-09  ;  in  1909-10,  to 
1,400,272?.  ;  in  1910-11,  to  1,407,608?.,  and  1,479,278?.  in  1911-12.  Wool 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  180,219?.  in  1909-10,  1910-11,  to  209,670?., 
and  in  1911-12  to  230,469?.  The  wool  of  Khorassan  is  the  best,  and  much 
of  it  reaches  Bradford  vid  Batum.  Persian  carpets,  of  which  there  are  many 
kindsj  are  all  made  by  hand,       The  export  of  carpets  amounted  to  968,818/, 
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in  1909-10,  902,767^.  in  1910-11,  and  977,429?  "in  1911-12.      The  principal 
centres  of  the  industry  are  Tabriz,  Hamadan,  Sultanabad,  and  Kerman. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Persia  are  considerable,  but  great  distances  from 
shipping  ports  or  markets,  want  of  good  roads,  and  in  many  parts  scarcity 
of  fuel  and  water,  have  prevented  any  development  on  a  large  scale.  Mines 
of  lead  and  copper  exist  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  have  been  worked 
from  ancient  times,  but  there  are  many  considerable  deposits  yet  untouched. 
Some  of  the  fead  ores  are  argentiferous,  but  the  precious  metal  is  not 
extracted.  Tin  ore  has  been  found  in  Azerbaijan  ;  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt, 
in  the  desert  region  near  Yezd,  zinc  near  Tehran,  manganese  and  borax  near 
Kerman,  and  there  are  enormous  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore  in  several  places  ; 
iron  ochre  is  obtained  on  some  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  principally  at 
Hormuz,  and  coal  of  good  quality  near  Tehran  ;  great  seams  of  the  latter 
in  South-Eastern  Persia  are  not  worked.  Salt  pits  are  abundant.  A  naphtha- 
bearing  zone  extends  along  the  western  frontier  from  Kurdistan  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  the  oil  have  also  been  discovered  in  Northern 
Persia  near  Resht ;  a  concession  for  working  the  former  was  granted  to  a  British 
subject  in  June,  1901,  and  ])oring  operations  undertaken  in  1902  and  1903 
having  proved  the  existence  of  oil,  large  works  have  been  elected  and  pipes 
are  being  laid  from  the  wells  to  Muhamrah,  the  nearest  Persian  Gulf  port. 
The  turquoise  has  been  mined  near  Nishapiir  from  an  earlj'  age.  The 
total  revenues  to  the  Government  under  the  head  of  royalties  and  rents 
from  mines  are  less  than  16,000Z.  per  annum. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Hamadan,  and 
Ispahan  ;  the  principal  ports.  Bender  Abbas,  Lingah,  and  Bushire  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Astara,  Enzeli,  Meshed-i-Sar,  and  Bender-i-Gez  on  the 
Caspian.  On  March  21,  1899,  the  Government  abolished  the  farm  system  in 
Azerbaijan  and  Kermanshah,  and  one  year  later  in  all  other  provinces,  estab- 
lishing at  the  same  time  a  uniform  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports 
and  exports.  However,  the  districts  of  Muhamrah  (with  imports  and  exports 
valued  at  about  300,000?.  per  annum),  of  the  Karun  River  and  of  Kurdistan 
on  the  western  frontier,  that  of  Sistan  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  then  not  interfered  with,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pearl  trade  also  escaped  the  authorities  until 
the  following  year. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  made  in  1857  provided  for  the 
'  most  favoured  nation  treatment.'  In  October,  1901,  a  treaty  between 
Persia  and  Russia  was  concluded,  fixing  a  new  tariff,  but  this  treaty  expressly 
reserved  '  the  most  favoured  nation '  treatment  for  the  countries  already 
enjoying  it.  The  treaty  was  ratified  in  December,  1902,  and  the  new 
tariff  came  into  force  February  14,  1903.  A  few  days  before,  a  new  treaty 
(ratified  in  May)  was  made  with  Great  Britain,  under  which  the  duties 
levied  on  British  imports  will  be  the  same  as  on  Russian  imports. 

According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Minister  of  Customs  the 
values  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  four  years  1908-12  were  as 
follows  : — 


Years 

Imxiorts          Exports 

1 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1908-09 
1909-10 

£                    £ 

7,449,681         6,524,340 
8,848,565         7,430,519 

1910-11 
1911-12 

£ 

9,690,153 

11,404,169' 

£ 
7,508,538 
8,415,694 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  krans)  the  values  of  the  chief 
imports  into,  and  exports  from,  Persia  in  1910-11  and  1911-12  :— 


Imports 

1910-11 

1911-12 
1000 

Exports 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Krans 

Krans 

Krans 

Krans 

Cottons    .... 

139,076 

178,764 

Fruits 

62,597 

57,792 

Sugar       .... 

120,596 

128,010 

Woollen  carjiets 

45,138 

48,871 

Tea 

24,822 

33,043 

Cotton      .... 

70,360 

73,963 

Gold  and  silver  bars 

42,467 

1  79,123 

Fish 

5,331 

8,788 

Do.         coined    . 

11,027 

Rice 

29,210 

34,773 

Petroleum 

6,998 

8,389 

Gold  and  silver  coined    . 

33,085 

37,645 

Yarn         .... 

11,145 

14,584 

Gums        .... 

11,959 

16,303 

Flour        .... 

5,326 

15,377 

Opium      .... 

13,170 

22,500 

Woollens  .... 

14,253 

19,392 

Wool         .... 

10,483 

11,523 

Indigo  and  cochineal 

3,388 

3,084 

Cocoons    .... 

16,397 

17,933 

Haberdasheries 

5,425 

6,667 

Skins        .... 

15,125 

15,575 

Rice .        .        .        .        • 

3,388 

3,610 

Animals  .... 

7,417 

9,747 

Spices       .... 

4,310 

3,217 

!  Silkstufts 

4,624 

6,854 

Wool        .... 

2,373 

3,761 

Cottons    .        . 

2,278 

76,922 

Animals  .... 

],345 

1,304 

Hides       .... 

6,224 

6,776 

Matches  .... 

3,418 

3,529 

Silk 

1,204 

1,111 

Silks         .... 

6,0S9 

6,576 

Wheat  and  barley    . 

9,969 

18,937 

Tin,  zinc  and  lead  . 

939 

1,354 

Pearls       .... 

4,311 

2,930 

Tobacco  .... 

2,079 

2,569 

Woollens .... 

1,569 

1,991 

Copper  and  nickel  . 

5,587 

6,455 

Drugs       .... 

3,625 

1,818 

Iron  and  steel . 

3,049 

3,754 

Timber     .... 

970 

992 

Manufactured  iron  &  steel 

5,465 

8,963 

Tobacco  .... 

2,879 

1,864 

Timber     .        .        .        . 

2,030 

2,3>8 

;  Dyes 

1,463 

1,547 

Eggs  of  silkworm    . 

2,587 

3,401 

Eggs 

1,290 

1,532 

Wheat  and  barley    . 

1,494 

3,013 

Alcohol,  Wines  and  Beer 

— 

1,391 

In  the  years  ending  March  20,    1911   and  1912,  the  distribution  of  the 
trade  of  Persia  was  mainly  as  follows  ■ — 


Imports 

Exports 

From  or  to 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Afghanistan 

Germany      .... 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium      .... 

China 

United  States     . 
British  Empire  . 
France  and  Colonies  . 

Italy 

Netherlands  and  Colonies . 

Russia         .... 

Switzerland 

Turkey         .... 

Muscat        .... 

Oman 

£ 

82,512 

279,549 

216,956 

162,736 

8,068 

5,843 

3,793,303 

273,476 

55,637 

30,880 

4,391,184 

24,876 

305,308 

3,076 

47,512 

£ 

113,144 
332,522 
180,729 
198,954 

11,750 

14,696 

4,414,079 

229,783 

43,046 

29,033 
5,355,958 

16,025 

428,816 

2,716 

27,016 

£ 

48,226 

41,770 

978 

9,128 

46,740 

100,804 

748,257 

262,020 

79,499 

182 

5,244,523 

385 

800,054 

4,318 

95,601 

£ 

64,782 

98,507 

1,604 

13,491 

137,409 

128,185 

1,107,407 

51,812 

207,655 

6,177 

5,685,596 

414 

757,671 

3,848 

119,887 

Tonnage  entered  at  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bender  Abbas,  Mvihamrah,  and 
several  smaller  ports  was  :  in  1910-11,  1,443,838  tons  (1,151,822  British)  ;  in 
1911-12,  1,667,914  tons  (1,309,119  British).  At  Caspian  ports  in  1910-11, 
818,421  tons,  all  Russian  ;  in  1911-12,  825,965  tons,  all  Russian. 

Theye  ^re  trade  routes  through  Trebizond,  through  Resht  and  Meshpd 
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to  Russia,  through  Khorassan   and  Sistan  to  Afghanistan  and  India,  and 
through  Kermanshah  to  Baghdad. 

Total  trade  between  Persia  and  United  Kingdom  (in  thousands  of  pounds) 
for  5  years  : — 


Imports  from  Persia  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Persia  from  U.K. 


1907 


£ 

626 
690 


1908 


£ 

430 
477 


1909 


1910 


1911 


£ 

298 
351 


£ 

448 
744 


£ 

673 

828 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  Sh^h  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Reuter  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  with  the  title  "The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,"  and 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  H.M.  the  late  Queen,  and 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling,  which 
may  be  increased.  The  bank  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  remitted  to  Persia  at  the  then  reigning  exchange 
of  32-34.  In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  .silver  and  the  rise  in  the 
exchange,  to  50  or  more,  the  capital  was  reduced  in  December,  1894,  to 
650,000^.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes — not 
exceeding  800,000Z.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government.  The 
issue  of  notes  is  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  kran.  In  virtue  of  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  concession  the  cash  reserve  for  the  first  two  years  was  50  per 
cent.,  and  afterwards  33  per  cent.  The  bank  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
working  throughout  the  Empire  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  coal, 
petroleum,  manganese,  borax,  and  asbestos  mines,  not  already  conceded. 
It  started  business  in  Pensia  in  October,  1889,  in  April,  1890,  took  ovei 
the  Persian  business  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (London),  which 
had  established  branches  and  agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  now  has  branches  at  Tabriz,  Resht,  Kazvin,  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Yezd, 
Shiraz,  Kerman,  Hamadan,  Sistan,  Kermanshah,  Bushire,  Muhamrah,  Ahvaz, 
Sultanabad,  and  Bombay  ;  and  agencies  at  several  other  towns.  The  mining 
rights  were  ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation,  Limited, 
which  was  formed  in  April,  1890,  and  went  into  liquidation  in  January, 
1894.  There  is  also  established  at  Tehran  the  Russian  '  Banque  d'Escompte,' 
formerly  '  Banque  des  Prets  de  Perse  '  (which  is  connected  with  the  Russian 
State  Bank  and  floated  the  loans  of  1900  and  1902  to  Persia),  and  a  highly 
paid  official  permanently  resides  at  Tehran  as  Russian  '  Financial  Agent  in 
Persia.'  A  concession  for  a  National  Bank  was  signed,  February  6,  1907. 
The  capital  of  this  bank  will  be  15,000,000  tomans.  It  will  have  the  right 
to  issue  notes  after  the  Imperial  Bank's  right  has  expired.  It  has  not  yet 
(January,  1913)  been  established.  In  July,  1907,  a  concession  was  granted  for 
a  German  Bank  for  a  period  of  30  years.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  200, 000^. 
It  has  not  yet  (January,  1913)  been  established. 

Communications. 

A  small  railway  from  Tehran  to  Shah  Abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July,  1888,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  '  Society  des 
chemins  de  fer  et  tramways  de  Perse. '     The  river  Karun  at  the  head  of  the 
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Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign  navigation  as  far  as  Aliwaz,  and  Messrs. 
Lynch  Brothers  are  running  a  steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  subsidy 
from  the  British  Government. 

Until  1903  the  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  were  Teheran-Kom  and 
Teheran-Resht,  the  former  91  miles,  the  latter  about  220  miles,  and  on  both 
mails  and  travellers  were  conveyed  by  carts.  Since  then  good  roads  have 
been  made  from  Tabriz  to  Julfa  (Russian  frontier),  Kazvin  to  Hamadan, 
Meshed  to  Askabad,  Kom  to  Sultanabad,  and  others.  Mails  and  passengers 
are  now  conveyed  by  carts  on  them  and  some  other  roads,  but  the  latter,  only 
slightly  improved  and  being  practically  as  nature  made  them,  are  somewhat 
difficult  for  wheeled  traffic.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road 
with  the  option  of  changing  it  later  for  a  '*  chaass^e,"  or  macadamized  road, 
from  Kazvin  to  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  was  granted  to  a  Russian  firm  in  1893, 
and  the  Russian  Government  having  aided  with  capital  and  guarantee, 
construction  was  begun  in  1897  and  the  road  opened  for  traffic  in  August, 
1899.  The  concession  includes  the  road  from  Kazvin  to  Teheran,  which  has 
been  open  for  wheeled  traffic  since  1880,  and  a  branch  from  Kazvin  to 
Hamadan.     All  these  are  in  good  working  order  now. 

In  1898  Messrs.  Lynch  took  over  a  concession  granted  to  a  Persian  subject 
for  a  caravan  road  between  Aliwaz  and  Ispahan,  with  rights  of  levying  tolls, 
and  opened  the  road  for  traffic  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  In  1903  Messrs.  Lynch 
acquired  the  concessionary  rights  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  for  the 
roads  Teheran-Kom-Isfahan,  Kom-Muhamrah,  and  formed  the  "Persian 
Road  and  Transport  Company,"  which  started  construction  on  the  Kom- 
Isfahan  section  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

In  virtue  of  another  concession  a  Russian  company  has  constructed  a 
carriageable  road  from  Julfa  (Perso -Russian  frontier)  to  Tabriz,  with  a  view 
of  extending  it  to  Kazvin. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  6,312  miles  of  line,  with 
10,754  miles  of  wire,  and  131  stations. 

{a)  1,706  miles  of  line  with  5,318  miles  of  wire  are  worked  by  an  English 
staff,  and  form  the  'Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  a 
British  Government  department,  established  in  virtue  of  a  number  of  con- 
ventions from  1863  to  1901  between  the  British  and  Persian  Governments. 
The  last  convention  was  for  the  construction  and  working  by  the  British 
Government  of  a  three-wire  line  from  Kashan  to  British  Beluchistan  via 
Yezd,  Kerman,  and  Bam.  Telegraphic  communication  with  India  was 
effected  in  May,  1904.  {b)  457  miles  of  line  with  three  wires,  1,371  miles  of 
wire  between  Teheran  and  Julfa  on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier,  are  worked  by 
the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  according  to  its  concession 
of  1868.  (c)  About  3,600  miles  of  single  wire  lines  belong  to  the  Persian 
Government,  and  are  worked  by  a  Persian  staff. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in  Persian 
employ,  was  opened  January,  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Europe  via  Resht  or  Tabriz  and  Tiflis  (letters  to  be  marked  '  via  Russiae  ' 
and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.  There  are  218  post  offices. 
In  1902  the  post  office  was  joined  to  the  Customs  Department  worked  by 
Belgian  officials.  In  August,  1909,  posts  and  telegraphs  were  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  as  to  the  number  of  letters,  postcards,  parcels,  &c.,  conveyed,  and 
telegrams  transmitted,  very  few  statistics  are  obtainable.  During  the  year 
1911-12,  284,804,000  letters,  post- cards  and  newspapers,  of  which  3,992,300 
were  registered,  were  delivered  in  Persia,  and  there  were  320,000  parcels 
delivered  from  Europe  via  Russia. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kran,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nak- 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver 
was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent. ;  it  was  then 
fixed  at  90,  but  occasionally  coins  with  only  89^  have  been  turned  out  from 
the  Mint.  In  1874  a  kran  had  the  value  of  a  franc,  25  being  equal  to  11. 
The  value  of  a  kran  is  at  present  (January,  1912)  about  i^d.,  a  1/.  bill  on 
London  being  worth  56  krans. 

The  coins  in  circulation,  with  their  values  calculated  at  exchange  II.  = 
50  krans,  arc  : — 


Copper. 

PHI  ....  0'12d. 

Shdht  =  2Pill  .         .         .  0-24rf. 

Two  Shdhts  =  A  PHI  .         .  0-48^. 

Four  Shdhis  =  (l  Abhdssi) .  0 •96c^. 


Silver. 
Five  ShdMs=10  Pzll  =  l  Rrdn  1  -^Od. 
Ten  ShdMs  =  ^  Kran  .  2"40f?. 
One  ICrd7i  =  20  Skdhts  .  4'80f^. 
Two  Krans  .  .  .  9-60c^. 
Five  Krans      .         .         .  2s.  0  'OOd. 


In  consequence  of  an  excess  of  coinage  by  a  former  mint-master  the 
copper  money  greatly  depreciated  in  value  since  1896  and  was  circulating 
at  less  than  its  price  of  cojiper,  viz.  80  to  83  copper  shahis  (weighing 
about  I  lb.)  to  one  silver  kran  (4i'i.).  The  Government  then  decided  to 
introduce  a  nickel  coinage  instead  ;  great  quantities  of  five  and  ten  centimes 
pieces,  of  same  size  and  weight  as  those  current  in  Belgium,  and  of  the 
nominal  value  of  -^j^  and  xV  kran,  were  coined  at  Brussels  and  put  into 
circulation  in  the  Autumn  of  1900,  the  copper  coinage  being  withdrawn,  and 
of  these  nickel  pieces  nearly  five  million  krans  face  value  are  now  (January, 
1911)  in  circulation. 

Gold  coins  are  :  \  Toman,  \  Toman,  1  Toman,  2,  5  and  10  Tomans, 
but  they  are  not  in  circulation  as  current  money,  because  of  their  ever  varying 
value  in  Krans  (silver)  and  no  coins  of  the  higher  values  have  been  struck 
for  some  years.  A  Toman  in  silver  is  the  equivalent  of  10  Krans  (now 
worth  35.  4c^. ),  but  a  gold  Toman  has  a  value  of  22  Krans  {7s.  4rf.). 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  dinars,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  often  krans.  A  kran  therefore  =  1,000  dinars  ;  one  shahi  = 
50  dinars. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  miskal  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhods 
(2*96  grains)  of  4  gandum  (74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  miskals  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abbassi,  also  called  wakkeh,  kervankeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are  :  — 

Man-i- Tabriz  =  8  Abbdssis 
Man-i-Noh  Abbdsst  =  9  Abbdssis 
Man-i-Kohnch  (the  old  man)   . 
}fan-i-Shdh  =  2  Tabriz  Mans   . 
Man-i'Rey  =  4  ,, 

Man-i-Bendcr  Abbdssl 
Man-i-Udshcmi  =  lQ  Mans  of. 


=     640  Miskals 

=     6-49  lbs 

=     720 

=     7-30    „ 

=  1,000 

=   10-14    ,, 

=  1,280 

=   12-98    ,, 

=  2,560 

=  25-96    ,, 

=     840 

=     8-52    ,, 

720 

=  116-80    ,, 

K:harvdr  =  \^0  Tabriz  Mans 

=  649-142,, 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez  ;  of  this  standard  several  are  in  use. 
The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40-95  inches  ;  another,   used  in  Azerbaijan, 
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equals  44  "09  inches,    A  farsakh  theoretically  =  6, 000  zar  of  40  "95  inches  =  3  '87 
miles.     Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44*09  inches  =  4*17  miles. 
The  measure  of  surface   is  jerib  =  l,000    to    1,066    square   zar    of  40*95 
inches  =  1,294  to  1,379  square  yards. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Persia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Mirza  Mehdi  Khan 
Mushir  el  Mulk. 

Councillor. — Mirza  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan. 
First  Secretary. — Mohamad  Ali  Khan  Ehtesham  Homayoun. 
Third  Secretary. — Mirza  Gholam  Ali  Khan  Ardelani. 
Consul-General. — H.  S.  Foster. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Persia. 

Teheran:  Envoy,  Minister,  and  Consul- General. — Sir  W.  B.  Townley, 
K.C.M.G.  (1912). 

Councillor. — C.Alban  Young,  M.V.O. 

Secretaries.  —  W.  Garnett  and  Sir  Coleridge  A.  F.  Kennard,  Bart. 

Military  AttacM. — Captain  William  Fordham. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Teheran,  Tabriz  (C),  Resht, 
Bushire  (C.G.),  Bunder  Abbas,  Meshed  (C.-G.),  Ispahan  (C.-G.),  Sistan, 
Kerman,  Muhamrah,  Shiraz,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan  (native  agency),  Yezd, 
Ahwaz,  Turbat-i-Haidari,  Snltanabad. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Persia 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Blue  Books. — Aifairs  of  Persia,  Decem'ber  1906,  to  November,  1908.  Persia,  No.  1, 
1909.— Continuation  of  Persia,  Ko.  1.  Persia,  No.  2,  1909.— Continuation  of  Persia,  No. 
2.     Persia,  No.  1,  1910. 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission 
1870-72.     2  vols.     1876. 

Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1903.  This  gives  the  Commercial  Convention  of  May  27,  1903, 
The  customs  tariff  is  also  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (No.  325)  for  February  19, 
1903,  and  in  United  States  Consular  Reports  (No.  273)  for  June,  1903.  Treaty  series  No. 
34.     Convention  with  Russia  relatina'  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Thibet,  1907. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  [On  the  trade  of  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bunder  Abbas,  Mohammerah 
and  other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  Kermanshah.  On  the  trade  of  Resht,  and  of 
Meshed.]     Annual  Series.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (Isaac),  Persia  by  a  Persian.     London,  1906. 

Bassett{Ja.iaes),  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imams.    London,  1886. 

Benjamin  (S.  G.  W.),  Persia  and  the  Persians.  London,  1887.— Persia.  [In  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.]    3d.  ed.     London,  1888. 

Browne  (E.  G.),  A.  year  amongst  the  Persians.     London,  1893. 

Browne  {^.  G.),  The  Revolution  in  Persia.    London,  1910. 

Chirol  (V.),  The  Middle  Eastern  Question.     London,  1904. 

Curzon  (Lord),  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question.  [Chap.  I.  contains  an  account  of 
European  literature  relating  to  Persia  (900-1891),  and  there  are  bibliographical  footnotes 
throughout  the  volumes.]    2  vols.     London,  1892. 

Durand  (E.  R.),  An  Autumn  Tour  in  Western  Persia.     London,  1902. 

Eastioick  (E.  B.),  Journal  of  a  Diplomat's  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Persia.  2  vols. 
London,  1864. 

Ferrier(J.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  &c.    London,  1856. 

Feuvrier  (Dr.),  Trois  Ans  a  la  Cour  de  Perse.     Paris,  1899. 

jPrasej- (David),  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Revolt.     London,  1910. 

Gordon  (Sir  T.  E.).  Persia  Revisited,  1895.     London,  1890. 

ITedin  (Dr.  Sven),  Overland  to  India.     2  Vols.     London,  1910. 
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Houtum-Schindler  (A.),  Historical  and  Archaeological  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  South- 
western Persia,  1877-78.  Journal  of  R.  A.  Soc.  London,  April,  1880.  Eastern  Persian 
Irak,  R.  G.  Soc.  Suppl.    London,  1896. 

Jackson  (A.  V.W.),  Persia,  Past  and  Present :  a  Book  of  Travel  and  Research,  London,  1906, 

Landor  (H.  S.),  Across  Coveted  Lands.     2  vols.     London,  1902. 

Layard  (Sir  H.  A.),  Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  <fec.    New  ed.     2  vols.     London,  1894. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.  2  vols.  London,  1828. 
History  of  Persia.  2  vols.    London,  1815.     2  vols.     London,  1829. 

Malcolm  (N.),  Five  Years  in  a  Persian  Town  ( Yezd).    London,  1905. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    London,  1874. 

Pumpelly  (R,),  Explorations  in  Tui-kestan  [with  Eastern  Persia  and  Sistan].  Washing- 
ton, 1905. 

Rawlinson{G.),  History  of  Ancient  Persia.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchies  of  the  East.— London,  1868.— The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy.— London, 
1876. 

Sinister  (W.  M.),  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     London,  1912. 

Stillman  (C.  H.),  The  Subjects  of  the  Shah.     London,  19()2. 

Strange  (G,  Le),  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate.     Cambridge,  1905. 

Stuart  (D.),  The  Struggle  for  Persia.     London,  1902. 

iSt/fces (Ella  C),  Persia  audits  People.     London,  1910. 

Sykes  (P.  M.),  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia.     London,  1902. 

Watson  (R.  Grant),  A  History  of  Persia,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  the  year  1858.    London,  1873. 

Williams  (E.G.),  Across  Persia.     London,  1907. 

Wills  (Dr.  C.  J.),  The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.  London,  1883.— Persia  as  it  is. 
London,  1886. 

Yate  (C.  E.),  Khurasan  and  Sistan.     London,  1900. 
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PERU. 

(Republica  del  Peru.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  independence 
July  28,  1821  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted  till  1824,  that 
the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish  rule.  The  Republic 
is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and  the  departments  into  provinces. 
According  to  the  Constitution  proclaimed  on  November  10,  1860,  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  (52  members)  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  (116 
members)  the  latter  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000  and  the 
former  of  representatives  in  the  proportion  of  four  senators  for  each 
department  which  has  more  than  eight  provinces  ;  three  for  each  department 
which  has  less  than  eight  provinces  and  more  than  four;  two  for  each 
department  which  has  less  than  five  and  more  than  one  ;  one  for  a 
department  having  only  one  province  ;  and  one  for  the  littoral  province 
of  Callao.  Senators  must  have  an  income  of  1,000  soles  (lOOZ.)  a  year 
or  belong  to  a  scientific  profession;  and  deputies  500  soles  {601.)  a  year, 
or  belong  to  a  scientific  profession.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are  elected 
by  a  direct  vote.  Every  two  years  one-third  of  the  members  of  each  chamber, 
as  decided  by  lot,  retire.  Congress  meets  annually  on  July  28,  and  sits  for 
90  days  only.  It  may  be  summoned  as  often  as  necessary,  but  no  extraordi- 
nary session  may  last  more  than  45  days. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  4  years 
and  not  re-eligible  till  after  another  4  years.  He  receives  30,000  soles 
(3,000Z.)  a  year  and  18,000  soles  (1,800Z.)  for  expenses.  There  are  two 
Vice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in  case  of  his 
death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four  years  The  Vice- 
Presidents  receive  no  salary  as  such.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
are  elected  by  direct  vote.  „.„.     ,       .       •     i.  n  j 

President  of  the  Eepitblic—^ehoi  Gmllermo  Bilhnghurst ;  installed 
September  24,    1912  until  1916.  ^  x.-    \ 

The  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a  Cabinet 
of  six  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  ministers  are  those 
of  the  Interior,  War  and  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  with  Worship 
and  Instruction,  Finance  and  Public  Works.  Each  minister  receives  6,000 
soles  (600Z.)  a  year.  None  of  the  President's  acts  has  any  value  without 
the  signature  of  a  minister. 

The  departments  are  divided  into  provinces  (98  m  all),  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  districts  (801  in  all).  Each  department  is  administered 
by  a  Prefect,  and  each  province  by  a  Sub-Prefect.  Municipal  councillors 
are  elected  by  direct  vote,  and  foreigners  are  eligible. 

Area  and  Population. 

There  has  been  no  enumeration  of  the  population  in  recent  years  The 
census  returns  of  1876  put  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  2,660,881,  of  whom 
about  13-8  per  cent,  were  white,  1-9  per  cent,  negroes.  57-6  per  cent.  Indian, 
24-8  per  cent,  mestizos  (Cholos  and  Zambos),  and  1*9  per  cent.  Asiatic, 
chiefly  Chinese.  An  estimate  in  1908  gives  the  population  in  that  year  as 
4,500,000.     The  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  according  to  the  municipal 
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census  of  1908,  is  140,884,  Callao  31,000,  Arequipa  35,000  to  40,000, 
Cuzco  10,000  to  15,000,  Iquitos  district  12,000,  Ayaciicho  14,346,  Huara 
7,646,  Hnacho  6,283. 

The  Republic  (including  Tacua)  is  divided  into  18  departments  and  2 
provinces  (Callao  and  Moquegua),  the  areas  of  which,  according  to 
estimates  supplied  by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society,  are  given  below  with 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1876  (the  latest  official 
one)  and  an  estimate  for  1896.  The  estimate,  however,  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  grave  doubts  being  entertained  whether  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing.  The  Peruvian  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the 
population  is  under  3,000,000  ;  the  London  Stock  Exchange  has  taken 
4,000,000  as  a  basis  for  computation: — 


Area: 

Population 

Pop.  per 

Departments 

English 
square  miles 

square  mile, 
1896 

1876 

1896 

Piura         

16,825 

135,615 

213,909 

12-7 

Cajamarca 

12,538 

212,746 

442,412 

35-2 

Amazonas 

13,943 

34,284 

70,676 

5-0 

Loreto 

288,456 

61,905 

100,596 

0-4 

Liberdad 

10,206 

147,336 

250,931 

24-5 

Ancachs    . 

16,562 

284,830 

428,703 

25-9 

Lima  i 

13,310 

225,800 

298,106 

22-4 

Callao  2     . 

14 

34,492 

48,118 

3437-0 

Huancavelica 

9,251 

103,069 

223,796 

24-2 

Huamico  . 

14,024 

78,991 

145,309 

10-3 

Junin 

23,347 

209,759 

394,393 

16-9 

lea    . 

8,718 

60,255 

90,962 

10-4 

Ayacucho . 

18,185 

142,215 

302,469 

16-6 

Cuzco 

156,270 

243,032 

438,646 

2-8 

Puno 

41,198 

259,449 

537,345 

13-0 

Arequipa  . 

21,947 

157,046 

229,007 

10-4 

Moquegua  2 

5,549 

28,785 

42,694 

7-7 

Apurimac 

8,187 

118,525 

177,387 

20-4 

Lambaj'eque 

4,614 

86,738 

124,091 

26-9 

Tacna 

12,590 

36,009 

50,449 

4-0 

Total 

695,733 

2,660,881 

4,609,999 

6-6 

1  Province  of  Lima,  pop.  (1908)  172,927.    2  Callao  and  Moquegua  are  provinces,  not 
departments. 

In  1912  a  new  political  and  geographical  department  was  created — 
Madre  de  Dios. 

There  are,  besides,  many  uncivilised  Indians,  but  their  numbers  are 
absolutely  unknown.  The  Peruvian  Government  encourages  immigration 
of  properly  qualified  persons,  but  would-be  settlers  entirely  destitute  of 
capital  are  mentioned  as  undesirable. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaca.  The  Chileans  have  also,  under  the  treaty  signed  in 
1883  and  ratified  in  1884,  occupied  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  since 
1883.  A  popular  vote  should  in  1894  have  decided  to  which  country 
they  are  to  belong,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  arriving  at 
a  tnodxis  operandi,  the  decision  was  deferred.  In  1913,  however,  an  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  was  accepted,  and  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  signed. 

As  to  the  boundary  dispute  with  Bolivia  an  arrangement  has  been  come 
to  by  direct  negotiations  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.      The   frontier   line 
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between  them  was  fixed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Heath  to  that  of  the 
Yaverija.  Those  with  Colombia  and  Ecuador  were  referred  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  question  at  issue  concerned  the  possession  of  over  100,000 
square  miles  of  land  rich  in  rubber,  timber,  and  probably  gold  lying  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  King,  on  the  evident  unwillingness  of 
Ecuador  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  renounced  his  functions  as 
arbitrator  in  November,  1910.  The  United  States  then  intervened,  and 
hostilities  were  for  the  moment  averted  by  the  agreement  of  the  disputants 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  A 
definite  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Brazil  as  to  boundary,  favourable, 
on  the  whole,  to  Peru. 

The  region  north  of  the  Maranon,  from  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  is 
claimed  by  Ecuador  and  Colombia  and  Peru.  This  region  formed  in  the 
Spanish  Colonial  days  the  Comandancia  de  Maynas,  and  was  allocated  to 
the  Virreynato  of  Santa  Fe,  then  to  the  Audiencia  of  Quito,  and  for  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  purposes  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lima.  It  has  been 
occupied  by  Peru  since  1840. 

Religion. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric  (Lima,  dating  from  1545),  8 
suftragan  bishoprics  and  3  Apostolic  Prefectures.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not  religious  freedom,  the 
charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State.  But  practically  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being  Anglican  churches  and 
missionary  schools  in  Callao,  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco.  The  churches 
and  convents  are  the  property  of  the  State.  The  State  pays  16,000Z.  annually 
for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  including  300Z.  for  missions,  (though  this 
sura  has  not  been  paid  since  1907).  In  1897  an  Act  was  passed  enabling 
non-Catholics  to  contract  civil  marriages.  In  1903  an  Act  was  passed  giving 
still  greater  facilities  for  the  marriage  of  non-Catholics. 

Instruction,  Justice. 

Elementary  education  is  by  law  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  but  the  law 
is  not  enforced.  It  is  free  in  the  public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the 
municipalities.  In  1911,  there  were  in  Peru  2,152  primary  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  146,400  ;  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to  have 
attended  was  407,987  There  were  2,750  teachers.  There  were  (1912)  27 
colleges  in  the  republic,  with  4,674  pupils.  For  elementary  education  (1912) 
245,810Z,  were  appropriated,  and  for  secondary  education  80,523/.  High 
schools  are  maintained  by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments, 
the  pupils  paying  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central  university, 
called  'Universidad  de  San  Marcos,'  founded  by  Charles  V.  in  1551  ;  it  has 
faculties  of  jurisprudence,  literature,  medicine,  political  science,  and  theology. 
There  are  also  universities  at  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Trujillo.  Lima  possesses 
a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  good  collections 
and  laboratories,  a  national  agricultural  school,  and  a  school  of  arts  and 
trades  recently  established.  There  are  in  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns  private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German, 
and  Italian  stall's.  There  is  also  a  military  and  a  naval  school.  Lima  has 
also  a  public  library,  besides  that  of  the  university  and  school  of  mines. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lima  composed  of  11 
judges  and  2  fiscals,  and  in  Superior  and  Minor  Courts  at  Lima  and  8  other 
judicial  districts.     The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosen  by  Congress 
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from  lists  of  names  presented  by  the  Government ;  those  of  the  Superior 
Courts  and  of  the  Minor  Courts  are  chosen  by  the  Government  from  lists  of 
names  presented  by  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts,  respectively. 

Finance. 

For  the  collection  of  the  dues  on  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  and  stamps,  a 
contract  was  made  in  1900  with  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose  (Compaiiia 
Nacional  de  Recandacion),  The  syndicate  retains  60,000Z.  for  expenses  of 
collection,  and  also  6  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  and  hands  over  the  remaining 
94  per  cent,  to  the  Government.  The  contract  with  the  Company  expired 
December  31,  1911.  In  March,  1912,  negotiations  were  entered  on  with  a 
new  company,  the  contract  with  the  old  company  remaining  in  force  until 
its  functions  are  taken  over  by  the  new  organisation.  The  old  company 
collected  1,623, 4 33Z.  in  1911. 

In  1896  salt  was  declared  to  be  a  Government  monopoly,  the  proceeds 
from  which  were  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and  Arica, 
but  the  money  thus  obtained  has  been,  and  is  to  be  henceforth,  used  for  the 
guarantee  of  loans  raised  by  the  Government.  The  administration  of  this 
branch  of  revenue  has  also  been  farmed  to  a  company  (Compaiiia  Salinera 
Nacional).     This  company  collected  131,630Z. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  years  (ended  May  31)  were  as 
follows  in  soles  (10  soles  =  11.). 


— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912  1 

1913  1 

Revenue  .... 
Expenditure  . 

£ 
3,046,386 
3,249,990 

£ 
2,795,775 
2,685,322 

£ 
8,392,115 
3,378,547 

£ 

3,209,237 
2,879,924 

£ 
3,209,237 

2,879,924 

1  Estimate  identical  for  2  years. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in  England 
in  1870  and  1872,  amounting  to  31,579,080?.  In  1889  the  debt,  including 
arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to  22,998,651Z.  In  January,  1890,  by  the 
final  ratification  of  the  Grace-Donoughmore  contract,  Peru  was  released  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  two  loans,  and  the  bondholders  had  ceded  to  them  all 
the  State  railways,  and  certain  rights  over  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  in 
Peru  for  66  years. 

The  terras  of  this  contract  were  not  carried  out  either  by  the  Government  or  the  Peruvian 
Corporation,  and  after  long  negotiations  the  agreement  of  April  2,  1907,  was  signed.  The 
Peruvian  Corporation  is  a  foreign  company,  with  headquarters  in  London,  formed  in  1890  to 
take  over  one  half  of  the  then  existing  Peruvian  foreign  debt  of  some  45,000,000i.  Under 
it,  the  obligations  created  on  either  side  by  the  contract  of  1890  are  annulled,  certain 
matters  being,  however,  reserved  for  arbitration  or  for  future  contracts.  The  Goveinment 
is  to  pay  the  Corporation  annually  for  30  years  the  sum  of  80,O0OZ.  in  monthly  instalments, 
beginning  in  July,  1907.  The  Corporation  will  proceed  with  the  work  of  railway  construc- 
tion, taking  in  hand  the  continuation  of  the  Oroya-Huancayo  and  Sicuani-Cuzco  lines,  and 
apparently  the  construction  of  the  Yonan-Chilete  line  (not  yet  begun).  It  will  repay  to 
Government  the  sums  it  has  received  on  account  of  these  lines,  and  will  take  over  the 
Government  contracts  and  liabilities  for  work  on  the  Huari-Huancayo  and  Chicacupe-Cuzco 
lines.  The  Corporation  lease  is  to  be  extended  by  17  years,  during  which  the  Government 
will  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  receipts  (the  service  of  railway  obligations  up  to 
6,000,000i.  being  deducted),  and  the  votes  of  the  taxation  of  the  Corporation  railways  are 
fixed  for  30  years.  The  MoUendo  port  works,  the  Chira  canal,  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines, 
and  debt  of  200  0001.  due  to  Chile  are  the  chief  subjects  reserved. 

The  Government  extended  the  contract  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation  for  10  years 
from  September  11,  1911. 

The  Foreign  debt  of  Peru  is  stated  to  amount  to  5,368,788Z.,  of  which 

2,160,000?.,  represents  the  capitalized  value  of  annuities  of  80,000?.  and  the 
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remainder  the  debt  for  Avbarves  aud  docks,  80,000^.,  and  loans  of  1905  and 
1906  amounting  to  900,000Z.  at  6  per  cent,  interest.  The  internal  liabihties 
ofPeruconsistof  a  debt  amounting  to  2,660, 645^.  at  1  per  cent,  interest, 
and  a  non-interest-bearing  debt  of  471,355Z.  In  1912  it  was  estimated  the 
Government  owed  tradesmen  and  merchants  m  Lima  approximately 
2,500,000Z. 

Defence. 

Military  service  in  Peru  is  compulsory  and  universal  The  terms  are 
3  years  in  the  active  army  (4  in  the  cavalry),  7  years  (or  6  in  the  first 
reserve  5  in  the  second  reserve,  and  15  years  m  the  National  Guard.  In 
neace  'the  army  consists  of  5  battalions,  7  squadrons,  6  batteries,  &c 
Total'establishment  about  6,500  of  all  ranks.  The  iofantry  are  armed  with 
the  Mauser  rifle,  model  of  1891,  and  the  cavalry  have  the  Mauser  carbine 
The  country  is  divided  into  five  militaiy  districts.  Total  strength  ot 
police  force,   5,408  (2,413  civil  guards,   1,900   mounted  police,  1,905  toot 

^^  The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  6  vessels  :  the  Lima,  a  cruiser  of 
1  700  tons  displacement,  which  has  been  re-boilered  and  is  to  be  re-armed  ; 
the  Iquitos,  transport  (used  also  as  a  training  ship  for  boys)  ;  the  Chalaco, 
a  small  steamer  used  as  transport  or  dispatch  boat.  Two  cruisers,  the 
Almirante  Grau  and  the  Coronel  Bolognesi,  3,200  tons  and  24  knots  speed 
were  launched  at  Barrow  in  April  1906.  In  1911  the  old  French  armoured 
cruiser  Dupuy  dc  Lome  was  purchased,  and  renamed  AlpJwnso  de  Ugarte. 
She  is  of  6,400  tons  displacement;  armament,  2  7-6  inch,  6  5-4  men  ; 
armour  4  inches.  The  horse-power  is  13,000  and  in  1904  when  the  ship  was 
re-boilered  she  made  22  knots  speed. 

Agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  chief  agricultural  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coff"ee,  and  sugar.    For 
the  extension  of  cotton-growing,  irrigation  works  are  in  progress      The  chief 
coffee-growing  districts  are  those  of  Chanchamayo,  Perene  and  Paucartambo 
in  Central  Peru,    where  the   Peruvian   Corporation  has   done  much  useful 
colonising    work.      Coffee    is    also   grown   in   the    Huanuco   district.     The 
concesS    to  the   Corporation    combes   about    2,750,000  acres,  but  the 
labour  and  transport  difficulties  in  the   tropical  forest  region   are   serious  ; 
much  less  than  half  the  area  conceded  for  colonisation  is  as  yet  occupied 
The  sugar  industry  is   carried  on  chiefly  m  the   coast  region.     The  total 
area    dfvoted    to    sugar    cultivation    is     about    200,000    acres,    of   which 
about  hllf  is  planted"  with  cane       In  1911   123,786   tons  were  exported. 
Cocoa  cultivation   is  extending,  about   200,000   cocoa   trees    haying    been 
recently  planted  in  the  Perene  region.    Rice  is  extensively  grown,  the  annual 
production  being  about  30,000  tons.     There  are  about  20  rice  mills  m  the 
country.     Tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  wheat,  olives,  ramie,  and  maize,  are 
also  produced      In  1909  the  Government  created  a  tobacco  monopoly  for  the 
manufacture, 'importation  and  sale  of  tobacco.     Total  annual  output  about 
2  200  000  pounds.     Silk  culture  is  being  tried  m  the  coast  region.    The  most 
important  coca  growing  district  is  in  the  province  of  Otuzco  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Libertad,  where  there  are  several  coca  estates      Cocaine  is  manu- 
factured in  Lima,  Otuzco,  and  several  other  towns.  Besides  there  are  m  the 
country  dyes,  cinchona,  and  other  medicinal  plants.     There  is  a  large  export 
of  alpaca,  sheep,  and  llama  wool.     Thousands  of  square  miles  of  healthy  and 
fertile  laid  of  imsurpassed  beauty  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  are 
available  for  colonisation,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  opened  up      Rubber  is 
collected  in  large  quantities  and  shipped  down  the  Amazon  from  Iquitos. 
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The  guano  deposits  on  Huanillos,  Punta  Lobos,  and  Pahellon  de  Pica, 
which  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  reverted  to  the 
Chilean  Government  on  February  2,  1901  ;  they  contained  40  or  50 
thousand  tons  of  guano  ;  but  those  on  the  island  of  Lobos  de  Afuera,  and  at 
some  places  on  the  coast,  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  Corporation.  In 
19i0  the  Corporation  exported  61,575  tons  ;  in  1911,  69,587  tons. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Peru  comprise  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  bismuth,  molybdenum,  vanadium^  borax, 
coal,  salt,  sulphur,  and  petroleum,  besides  gypsum,  kaolin,  ochre,  and  other 
valuable  earths.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked  chiefly  in  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  region.  The  most  active  mining  companies  are  American,  but  Peruvian, 
English,  and  Franco-Peruvian  companies  are  also  at  work.  The  mineral 
output  for  1910  amounted  to  the  value  of  3,373,212Z.  For  1910  the  gold 
output  was  valued  at  96,612/.     Value  of  metal  exports  in  1911,  1,860,189Z. 

There  are  over  1,000  looms  employed  in  cotton  factories  consuming 
1,600,000  kilos,  of  cotton  and  turning  out  about  15  million  yards  of  cloth 
annually. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Peru  in  5  years  (exclusive  of  Department 
of  Loreto)  has  been  as  follows  (10  soles  =:  1/.) : — 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports    . 
Exports    . 

£ 

5,514,787 
5,747,732 

£ 
5,295,625 
5,375,712 

£ 
4,356,530 
6,134,370 

£ 

4,631,280 
6,408,282 

£ 
6,371,388 
7,422,027 

The  values  of  the  total  exports  of  the  principal  articles  from  Peru  in  1910 
and  1911  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Articles 

1910 

1911 

Articles 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coca  . 

19,768 

53,002 

Minerals     . 

6,868,661 

1,987,762 

Cocaine 

67,215 

73,291 

Petroleum  . 

114,049 

388,077 

Coffee 

22,378 

49,408    1 

Rice    . 

44,939 

80,151 

Cotton 

986,407 

999,463    1 

Rubber 

1,234,851 

522,044 

Guano 

176,498 

270,593    1 

Sugar . 

1,343,451 

1,415,586 

Hats,  Panamas  . 

117,6S9 

172,093    i 

Wool  . 

466,355 

393,940 

Hides  and  skins 

88,200 

104,808    1 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  was  mainly  as  follows  (10  soles  =  IZ.) : — 


From  or  to 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom     . 

1,678,701 

1,719,831 

2,446,824 

2,896,640 

Germany     • 

790,710 

946,206 

348,176 

562,297 

U.S.  America    . 

779,422 

1,165,602 

1,975,665 

2,037,599 

France 

485,903 

289,529 

750,112 

380,478 

Chile    .       .       . 

152,188 

76,769 

906,558 

1,274,032 

Italy    .       .       . 

167,790 

199,450 

1,097 

— 

Belgium 

250,595 

333,982 

103,237 

98,928 

Argentina  . 

_ 

11,282 

8,767 

2,014 

— 

•ST          'J.'      -           

. 

„i._  i.,    1  m  T    „ 
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Under  the  treaty  of  1850  there  is  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Peru. 

Total  trade  between  Peru  and  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of  pounds 
for  5  years  : — 


Imports  from  Peru  to  United  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Peru  to  United  Kingdom  . 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

& 

2,930 
1,337 

& 
3,042 
1,330 

3,688 
1,315 

£ 
3,150 
1,392 

1912 


& 

3,298 
1,414 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

At  Callao  there  entered,  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1911,  762  vessels  of 
1,574,213  tons,  and  cleared  575  of  1,373,372  tons.  The  following  steamship 
lines  trade  to  Peruvian  ports  : — Pacittc  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Compania 
Sud- Americana  de  Vapores,  Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  Gulf  Line,  Merchants 
Line  (the  New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company),  Kosmos  Line, 
Roland  Line,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (the  Oriental  Steamship  Company), 
Lee  Chai  Line,  Barber  and  Co.,  Inc :  Line,  Hamburg- Amerika  Line; 
Compania  Peruana  de  Vapores  y  Dique  del  Callao  (Peruvian  Steamship  and 
Dock  Company  of  Callao).  Since  1886,  foreign  sailing  vessels  may  not 
engage  in  Peruvian  coasting  trade  ;  but  foreign  steamers,  with  special 
authorisation,  may. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  in  1911  consisted  of  11  steamers  of  12,673 
tons,  and  60  sailing  vessels  (over  50  tons)  of  31,454  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

Good  roads  and  bridges  are  required  all  over  the  country,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  made  for  their  construction.  There  is  a  carriage  road  from 
Sicuani  to  Cuzco,  90  miles. 

In  1911  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  1,656 
miles,  of  which  1,120  miles  was  worked  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  The 
Peruvian  Corporation  owns  and  operates  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru,  the 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru,  the  Guaqui-La  Paz  Railway,  the  Trujillo  Railway, 
the  Paita  Railway,  the  Pacasmayo  Railway,  the  Pisco  and  lea  Railway,  the 
Lake  Titicaoa  steamers,  and  the  River  Desaguedero  Navigation.  It  also 
operates  for  the  Government  the  section  of  the  Chimbote-Recuay  Railway 
from  Chimbote  to  Tablones.  On  May  22,  1911,  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
leased  for  a  term  of  30  years,  from  June  30,  1911,  the  Ilo-Moquegua  Railway, 
which  runs  for  about  60  miles  through  an  agricultural  district,  together 
with  its  rolling  stock  and  the  mole  at  Ilo,  the  Corporation  having  the  option 
of  terminating  the  lease  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty  years.  In  consideration 
of  this  lease  the  Corporation  is  to  spend  about  10,0O0Z.  on  the  water  surface 
at  Ilo  and  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Ilo  with  water  at  an  improved  rate. 
The  capital  outlay  by  the  Corporation  is  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  is  to  be  amortized  from  the  net  receipts  of  the  mole  and  railway. 
The  gauge  of  the  railways  is  4ft.  8^in.  except  that  of  the  Chimbote  and 
Trujillo  line  which  is  3ft.  Electric  railways  connect  Lima  with  Chorrillos 
and  with  Callao.  The  Peruvian  Corporation  is  building  a  breakwater  at 
Mollendo. 

There  were  308  telegraph  oflBces  (276  belonging  to  the  State)  in  1911. 
The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1911  was  6,500  miles,  and  of  wire, 
7,794  raihs.     Miles  under  construction  (1911)  326.     Still  to  be  built,  1,072 
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miles.  Number  of  telegrams  (1911)  1,678,357.  Three  submarine  telegraph 
cables  3onnect  Peru  and  Chile,  and  one  connects  Peru  and  the  Republics  to 
the  north.  A  telephone  system  has  a  network  of  3,000  miles.  Wireless 
telegraph  lines  betweenlquitos  and  Masisea,  and  between  I  quitos  and  Puerto 
Bermudez  were  inaugurated  July  8,  1908.  In  1912  wireless  offices  at  Callao 
and  Lima  were  opened.  Total  length  of  telephone  wire  (1911),  10,500  miles. 
In  1911  there  were  1,057  post  offices  ;  letters  and  packets  transmitted, 
28,621,783. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  on  January  10, 
1898,  to  give  eifect  to  the  law  of  December  29,  1897,  establishing  a  gold 
currency.  By  Act  of  December  14,  1901,  gold  became  the  only  standard. 
The  national  gold  coin,  the  libra,  is  of  the  same  standard  and  weight  as 
the  pound  sterling,  which  is  also  legal  tender ;  10  soles  =  11.  sterling. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  100  soles.  Peru  has  no  paper  currency  of  any 
kind,  and  the  use  of  cheques  on  deposit  accounts  is  very  restricted. 

In  1911  the  National  Mint  coined  42,246  Peruvian  gold  pounds  and 
62,444  five-sol  pieces.  The  value  of  imported  bullion  in  1911  was  10,200^. 
On  September  16,  1912,  the  Government,  in  order  to  meet  an  increased 
demand  for  small  coins,  authorised  the  bank  of  the  Republic  to  coin  gold 
pieces  of  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  a  Peruvian  pound. 

In  Peru  the  commercial  banks  are  :  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London 
(Capital,  500,000^.),  the  Italian  Bank,  the  International  Bank  of  Peru,  and 
the  Banco  Popular,  the  Caja  de  Depositos  y  Consignaciones,  the  Banco 
Aleman  Transatlantico,  and  the  Caja  de  Ahorros  de  la  Beneficencia  de  Lima, 
a  Savings  Bank  with  deposits  amounting  to  over  200,000Z. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  gold  coin  is  the  Lihi-a^the  English  sovereign.  The  coinage  of  gold 
5 -sol  pieces  (equivalent  to  half  sovereigns)  has  been  authorised.  Silver  coins 
are  the  Sol  (10  soles  =  1  libra),  \  sol,  i  sol,  yV  sol,  ^V  sol.  Bronze  coins  are 
1  and  2  centavo  pieces  (100  centavos  =  l  sol). 

The  Ounce        .         .         .  .  =  1*014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Libra         .          .         .  .  =  1-014  lb.                „ 

Quintal     .         .         .  .  =  101  "44  lbs.                ,, 

^rroJa  I  °f  25  pounds  =  25-36  „ 

i.  of  wme  or  spirits  =  6-/0  imperial  gallons. 

Gallon       .         .         .  .  =  0-74        ,,        gallon. 

yara         .         .         .  .  =       0*927  yard. 

Square  Vara     .         .  .  =       0*835  square  yard. 

The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by  law 
in  1860,  and  is  coming  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs  tariff. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Peru  in  Great  Britain. 
E7ivoy  and  Minister.— Bon  Carlos  G.  Candamo  (resident  in  Paris). 
Charg6  d' Affaires  and  Consul- General  (London).— Edward  Lembcke. 
Secretaries. — Ricardo  E.  Lembcke  and  Enrique  G.   Swayne. 
Attaches.  ~'p3ihlo  E.  Caballero  and  Adolfo  Perez  Palacio. 
There^are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  and  other  places. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Envoi/,  Minister  and  Consul- General.—Cha.Y\es  Louis  des  Graz. 

Consul- General  at  Callao. — L.  J.  Jerome. 

There  are  a  Vice-Consul  at  Callao,  a  Consul  at  Iquitos.  Vice-Coiisuls  at 
Lima,  Arequipa,  MoUendo,  Trujillo  and  Salaverry,  Perene  and  Chanchamayo 
districts,  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Pern. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Official  Publication  relating  to  Pntiimayo,  &c *  Coleccion  de  Leyes,  Decretos, 

Resolucionesyotros  Docnmentos  cficialesreferente  al  Departamento  de  Lortto.      Carlos 

Larrabure  y  Correa.     XVIII.  vols. 

The  publication.s  of  the  various  Government  Departments. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Peru  in  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geograflca  de  Lima.  Half-yearly.  Lima.— Boletin  del  Cucrpo 
de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Peru.    Lima.  ,,„o      ^  ,*.. 

Cisneros  (G.  B.),  and  Garcia  (R.  E.),  El  Peru  en  Europa.  Luna,  1900.— Geograffa 
Comercial  de  la  America  del  Sur.  3  vols.  Lima.— Guia  del  Callao,  Lima  y  sus  Alrededore^s. 
Lima  1898  — Monografia  del  Departamento  de  la  Libertad.  Lima,  1900.— Monografia 
geograflca  Estadistica  del  Departamento  de  Lima.  [The  same  authors,  toge^ther  or 
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of  Peru    notably  Cf.sMcro.s  (C.  B.),  Siropis  Estadistica  del  Peru.     Lima,  1912.] 

Enoch  (R.  C),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon  :  Life  and  Travel  in  Peru.  London,  1907.— 
Peru.     London,  1908.  .        t>     •     ,««., 

Garcia  Galderon  (F.),  Le  Perou  Contemporam.     Pans,  1907. 

Garland  (A.),  Peru  in  1906.     Lima,  1907. 

Haenke  (T.),  Descripcion  del  Peru.    Lima,  1901. 

Higginson  (E.),  Mines  and  Mining  in  Peru.     Lima,  1903. 

Hiitc/iingon  (T.  J.),  Two  Years  in  Peru.     2  vols.     London,  1874. 

Laos  (R  )  A  Handbook  of  Peru  for  Investors  and  Immigrants.     Baltimore,  190^. 

Markham(G.  R.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India.  London,  1862.— Cuzco  and  Lima.  London, 
1858.— Peru.  London,  1881.— The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-81.  London,  1883.— 
History  of  Peru.     Chicago.  ,.  „  ^     ^  t       ,       im-i 

Martin  (P.),  Peru  ofthe  Twentieth  Century.    London,  1911.  -^u^^  a  ^  ^  ■     -mm 

Maurtua  (V.  M.),  The  Question  of  the  Pacific  [on  boundary  disputes].    Philadelphia,  1901 

Mendibur^l  (M.  de),  Diccionario  Historico-Biografico  del  Peru.     8  vols.    Callao,  1874- 

Middendorf  (E.  W.),  Peru:  Beobachtungen  und  Studien  iiber  Das  Land  und  Seine 
Bewohnern,  wahrend  eines  25  Jahrigen  Aufenthalts.      Berlin,  1893. 

Monnier  (Mancel),  *  Des  Andes  an  Para.'     Paris,  1890.  lo^c     *  ..  ^ 

Paz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Peru  Independente.  3  vols.  18b8  et  seqq.— 
Diccionario  Geogr&flco  Estadestico  del  Peru.     1877. 

Plane  (A.),  A  travers  I'Amerique  Equatoriale.     Paris,  1903. 

Prescott  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru      London. 

Eamondi(A.),  ElPeru:  EstudiosMmeralogicos,  &c.     4  vols.     1890-1902.     Lima. 

Rene-Moreno  (G.),  Ultimos  Dias  Coloniales  en  el  Alto  Peru,  1807-1808.    Santiago  de 

\eebee  (F  ),  Travelling  Impressions  in  and  Notes  on  Peru.    2nd  ed.    London,  1905. 
Sgitfer  (E.  G.),  Peru  :    Incidents  of  Travels  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas 

London,  1877.  ,  .  „      ,        t       i 

Stevenson  i    -    ),  Twenty  Years  in  South  America     3  vols.     London. 
Tschudi  (Joh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Siidamerika.    5  vols.     Leipzig,  18bb-bb. 
TTiewer  (Charles),  Perou  etBolivie.     Paris.  1880.        _  .,    ,  ,   ^.         ,^       ,        ,„.,n 
Wright  (Marie  Robinson),  The  Old  and  New  Peru.    Philadelphia  and  London,  1909. 
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PORTUGAL. 

{Republics  de  Portugal  e  Algakve.) 

Portugal  is  an  iudependent  State  since  the  twelfth  century  ;  until  1910 
it  was  a  monarchy.  The  last  King  was  Manoel  II.  of  the  house  of  Braganza- 
Coburg,  born  November  15,  1889,  younger  son  of  King  Carlos  I.  and  Queen 
Mary  Amelie,  daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orleans.  Manoel  II.  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  assassination  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  Prince  Luiz 
Philip,  February  1,  1908.  On  October  5,  1910,  the  republic  was  proclaimed, 
after  a  short  revolution,  and  a  provisional  government  established.  On 
August  20th,  1911,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  This  provides  that 
there  shall  be  two  Chambers.  In  the  first,  which  is  called  the  National 
Council,  the  members  (164)  shall  be  elected  by  direct  suffrage  for  three 
years.  The  Second  or  Upper  Chamber  (71  members)  shall  be  elected 
by  all  the  Municipal  Councils,  and  shall  be  renewable  half  at  a  time  every 
three  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  both  Chambers  wnth  a 
mandate  for  four  years,  but  he  cannot  be  re-elected.  The  President  must  be 
at  least  35  years  of  age.  He  appoints  Ministers,  but  these  are  responsible 
to  Parliament.  The  President  may  not  be  present  in  the  Chambers  at 
debates.  He  is  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  2,600^,  with  1,300Z  for 
allowances,  or  a  total  of  3,900Z.  yearly.  The  Constitution  may  be  revised 
every  ten  years. 

The  Powers  formally  recognised  the  Republic  on  September  11,  1911. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Dr.  Manoel  Arriaga  (elected  August  24,  1911). 

The  Cabinet,  which  was  formed  on  January  9,  1913,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance.  — Dr.  Affonso  Costa. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — Senhor  Rodrigo  Rodrigucs. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Senhor  Alvaro  de  Castro. 

Minister  of  War. — Major  Pereira  Bastos. 

Minister  of  Marine.  — Senhor  Freitas  Ribeiro. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Senhor  Antonio  Madeira. 

Minister  of  Public  Works, — Senhor  Antonio  Maria  da  Silva,. 

Minister  for  the  Colonies. — Senhor  Almeida  Ribeiro. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Azores  (3  districts)  and  Madeira  (1  district),  are  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Republic. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Per 

Provinces  and  Districts 

1900 

215,267 
357,159 
597,935 

1911 

sq.  mile 
1911 

Entre  Minho-e-Dom-o  :— 
Vianna  do  Castello 

Braga      

Porto 

857 

1,040 

893 

227,420 
382,461 
679,978 

251-2 
343-4 
669-6 

2,790 

1,170,361 

1,289,859 

419-5 

Tras-os-Montes  :— 

Villa  Real 

Braganza         

1,650 
2,513 

242,196 
185,162 

245,687 
192,133 

146-S 
73-7 

4,163 

427,358 

437,820 

102-7 
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Provinces  and  Districts 


Beira: — 
Aveiro 
Vizeu 
Coimbra  • 
Guarda 
Castello  Branco 


Estremadura ; 
Leiria 
Santarem 
Lisbon     . 


Alemtejo : — 
Portalegre 
Evora 
Beja 


Algarve  (Faro)    . 

Total  Continent 

Islands  :— 
Azores     . 
Madeira  (Funchal)  . 

Total  Islands  . 

Grand  total    . 


Ai'ea  in 
sq.  miles 


1,065 
1,937 
1,508 
2,116 
2,582 


Population 


1900 


9,208 


1,317 
2,555 
3,065 


6,937 


2,405 
2,856 
8,958 


9,219 


303,169 
402,259 
332,168 
261,630 
216,608 

1,515,834 


238,755 
283,154 
709,509 


1,231,418 


124,431 
128,062 
163,612 


416  105 


255,191 


5,016,267 


1911 


336,243 
416,860 
360,056 
271,816 
241,509 

1,626,484 


202,558 
322,753 
853,415 


1,438,726 


141,778 
144,307 
192,499 


478,584 


274,122 


922 
314 


1,236 


35,490 


256,291 
150,574 


406,86 
5,423,132 


5,545,595 


242,613 
169,777 


412,390 

5,957,985 


Per 

sq.  mile 

1910 


284-7 
207-7 
220-3 
123-6 
83-9 


164-6 


181-3 
110-8 
231-5 


177-5 


51-7 
44-8 
41-3 

45-1 

131-7 

146-4 

277-9 
479-5 

329-2 

152-8 

The  following  table   gives 
1900  :— 


the   population  according  to   occupation   in 


Total 

Actually  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations 

Depend- 
ents in 
household 

Domestic 
servants 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

Agriculture  . 
Fishing  and  hunting 
Mining 
Industry 
Transport     . 
Commerce    . 
National  defence . 
Administration    . 
Liberal  professions 
Private  fortune    . 
Domestic  occupation 
Unproductive  and  un 
classed  . 

3,367,199 
52,598 
10,151 

1,034,203 
181,984 
332,289 
72,292 
50,099 
95,160 
60,657 
91,182 

75,318 

1,507,561 

21,474 

4,337 

455,296 
66,364 

141,795 
37,420 
14,673 
35,156 
20,497 
66,204 

75,318 

1,127,268 
19,708 

4,014 
319,998 
61,961 
96,022 
37,420 
14,454 
26,079 
12,000 

7,292 

30,028 

380,293 

1,766 

323 

135,298 

4,403 

45,773 

219 

9,077 

8,497 

58,912 

45,290 

1,819,067 

31,045 

5,752 

570,427 

113,652 

170,442 

32,034 

30,188 

44,126 

28,370 

24,960 

40,571 

79 

62 

8,480 

1,968 

20,052 

2,838 

5,238 

15,878 

11,790 

18 

Total 

• 

5,423,132 

2  446,095 

1,756,244 

•689,851 

2,870,063 

106,974 
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In  1911  the  population  consisted  of  2,827,461  males  and  3,130,524 
females,  or  110  females  to  every  hundred  males.  In  1900  the  continental 
urban  population  was  1,627,476  or  32-4  per  cent,  and  the  rural  3,388,791 
or  67 '6  per  cent. 

In  1911  the  foreign  population  of  Portugal  numbered  41,268. 

Distribution  with  respect  to  conjugal  condition  (15  years  and  upwards) 
in  1911  :— 


Total 

Males 

Females 

Unmarried    .... 

Married 

Widowed       .... 

Separated      .... 

3,624,960 

1,968,159 

357,434 

7,432 

1,764,754 

961,687 

97,515 

3,505 

1,860,206 

1,006,472 

259,919 

3,927 

Total        .... 

5,957,985 

3,827,461 

3,130,524 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1900  were  :  Lisbon,  356,009; 
Oporto,   167,955  ;  Braga,    24,202  ;    Setubal,     22,074  ;    Funchal  (Madeira), 
20,844  ;  Coimbra,  18,144  ;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),   17,620  ;  Evora,  16,020  ; 
Covilha,  15,469  ;  Elvas,  13,881  :  Tavira,  12,175;  Portalegre   11,820  ;  Faro 
11,789  ;  Angra  (Azores),  10,788. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  (including  the  Azores  and  Madeira) 


Years 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Births 


179,746 
182,920 
176,417 
177,231 
176,707 


Deaths 


112,756 
125,248 
113,254 
116,430 
111,395 


Marriages 


37,600 
35,485 
35,357 
34,135 
34,150 


Of  the  births  in  1907,  14,569,  and  of  the  deaths,  10,730  were  in  the 
islands.  The  total  population  at  July  1  of  that  year  being  estimated  at 
5,668,954,  the  birth,  death,  and  marriage  rates  were  respectively  of  31*12, 
19-98  and  6-23  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  1907  the  illegitimate  births 
numbered  19,977,  or  11-32  per  100  of  total  births. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  were  :  38,223  in  1909,  39,515  in 
1910,  and  59,661  in  1911.  Portuguese  emigration  is  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  the 
United  States. 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  the  State  religion  ;  now  all  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  Portugal,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  is 
divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  provinces,  with  their  sees  severally  at  Lisbon, 
Braga  and  Evora.     Archbishop  of  Lisbon  (Patriarch  since  1716)  has  seven 
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suffragans,  of  whom  only  two  are  on  the  European  mainland  ;  while  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  (the  oldest  see  in  Portugal)  has  five,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Evora  two.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions 
of  West  Africa,  continental  and  insular,  with  five  episcopal  sees,  constitute 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon.  In  East  Africa  there  is  also 
the  province  of  Mozambique.  In  Asia  there  is  a  j)rovince  of  Goa  with  four 
suffragan  sees  (Macao  included). 

The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  SOO-jOOO  milreis.  In  1900  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal 
was  4,491,  and  that  of  Jews  481.  The  Republican  government  has 
separated  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  State  payments  for  the  maintenance 
and  expenses  of  worship  have  now  ceased.  The  conventual  establishments 
of  Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28,  1834,  and  their  property 
confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding,  several  estab- 
lishments of  this  nature  were  formed  in  later  years  ;  they  were  suppressed 
by  the  provisional  government,  which  enforced  the  law  of  1834. 

Instruction. 

Education  in  Portugal  is  of  three  kinds— primary,  secondary,  higher  and 
special.  Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  is  rigorously  enforced  by  a 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  March  29,  1911.  In  1911  there' 
were  7,120  elementary  schools  (6,320  public  and  800  private)  ;  32  secondary 
schools,  the  teachers  for  which  are  trained  in  the  normal  departments 
attached  to  the  Universities  of  Lisbon  and  Coimbra.  For  higher  education 
(which  was  re-organised  in  1911)  there  are  now  3  Universities,  at  Lisbon, 
Coimbra  (founded  1290),  and  Oporto,  which  have  various  faculties.  _  The 
Technical  School  at  Lisbon  provides  instruction  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
etc.  There  are  also  special  colleges  for  music,  art  (Lisbon  and  Oporto), 
commercial  schools,  a  military  academy  at  Lisbon,  and  a  naval  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  scondary  schools  in  the  session  1910-11  was 
9,749  ;  in  1911-12,  10,621.  The  number  of  students  at  the  Universities  in 
1910-11  was  2,955;  in  1911-12,  2,673.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
Schools  of  Fine  Arts  in  1910-11  was  894  ;  in  1911-12,  963  ;  and  at  the 
Military  Academy  in  1911-12,  352. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Republic  is  divided  for  judicial  purposes  into  193  comarcas  ;  in 
every  comarca  there  is  a  court  of  first  instance.  There  are  two  courts  of 
appeal  (Tribunaes  de  Relagao)  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  a  Supreme  Court 
in  Lisbon, 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  year  1905  was  18,266 
f3,742  females)  ;  1906,  18,090  (3,841  females)  ;  1907,  17,814  (3,532  females)  ; 
i908,  18,283  (3,822  females)  ;  1909,  18,823  (4,068  females). 

Finance. 

The  revenue  (exclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, for  six  years  were  (milreis  =  4s.  Qd.  or  ^j^  of  a  pound  sterling)  :— 


Years         [      Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue        Expenditure 

1906-07 

■  1907-08 

1908-09 

Milreis 
59,943,000 
71,039,000 
70,169,000 

Milreis 
63,265,000 
77,121,000 
75,275,000 

<        1909-10 
,         1910-11 
1        1911-12 

Milreis        i        Milreis 
69,262,337     i      74,605,^80 
69,979,000     :      70,273,000 
71,678,000          76,447,000 

DEFENCE 
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The  following  were  the  estimates  for  1912-13 


Revenue  Milreis 

Direct  taxes     .       .       .       .       .  17,125,250 

Registration  and  Stamps     .       .  8,153,000 

Indirect  taxes 22,279,750 

Port  dues 39,580 

National  property  ....  8,427,923 
Income  on  investments        .       .  5,968,303 
Revenue    Earning,  administra- 
tion, &c 10,435,587 


Total  ordinary 
Extraordinary 

Grand  Total  . 


72,429,393 
3,185,050 


75,614.443 
(17,013,249L) 


Expenditure 

Public  Debt     . 

Ministry  of  Finance 
„  ,,  Interior 
„        ,,  Justice 

„  War     .       . 
,,        ,,  Marine 
,,        ,,  Colonies 
„        ,,  Foreign  Affairs 
,,        ,,  Public  Works  . 

General  Treasury  of  deposits 

Total  ordinary 
Extraordinary 

Grand  Total  . 


Milreis 

35,184,125 

4,889,076 

5,967,670 

1,253,409 

10,252,158 

4,548,496 

359,082 

552,346 

10,639,075 

690,913 

74.337,355 
5,110,967 

.    79,447,322 
(17,875,6471.) 


On  September  31,  1912,  the  outstanding  nominal  debt  of  Portugal  was 
as  follows : — 


External  3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent.  Municipal  Loan 

4i  per  cent.  Tobacco  Loan  . 

Total  external 

Internal  3  per  cent,  (consolidated) 
3  per  cent,  (of  1905) 
,,        4  per  cent. 
, ,        ^  per  cent. 
,,        5  per  cent. 

Total  internal 

Total       .       . 


Total 
outstanding 


milreis 

139,016,970 

10,577,610 

27,971,100 


177,565,680 


In  possession  of 
Government 


milreis 

6,806,822 
368,260 


7,175,092 


1) . 

554,996,076 

2,654,040 

5,418,607 

23,813,190 

4,561,190 

236,262,788 

190 

24,547 

4,050 

. 

591,443,103 

236,291,575 

769,008,783 

243,466,667 

The  floating  debt  on  August  31,  1912,  was  87,427,012  milreis. 


Defence. 

The  Army  of  Portugal  is  a  militia  raised  by  conscription.  It  is  in  three 
categories,  the  active  army,  the  reserve  and  the  territorial  army.  All  adult 
males  are  liable  to  be  called  out  from  the  age  of  17  to  45,  but,  practically, 
service  only  begins  at  the  age  of  20.     10  years  are  passed  in  the  active  army, 

10  in  the  reserve,  and  5  in  the  territorial  army,  which  latter  also  includes 
surplus  men  from  other  categories.  In  the  active  army,  recruits  undergo 
from  15  to  30  weeks'  preliminary  training,  according  to  the  arm  of  the 
service  ;  afterwards  there  is  a  fortnight's  training  during  the  annual  mobili- 
sation. The  country  is  divided  into  3  territorial  districts,  each  supposed  to 
produce  a  division.     The  active  army  consists  of  35  regiments  of  3  battalions, 

11  cavalry  regiments  of  4  squadronsj"  8  field  artillery  regiments,  comprising 
63  batteries,  2  horn  batteries,  2  horse  batteries,  9  mountain  batteries,  20 
garrison  batteries,  and  engineer  units.     Batteries  have  4  guns. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  active  army  has  been  fixed  of  late 
years  at  30,000  men.     There  are  about  2,800  officers,  all  told. 
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The  reserve  army  is  to  consist  of  35  regiments  of  infantry,  8  squadrons  of 
cavalry,,  and  24  field  batteries,  with  other  units. 

The  territorial  anny  has  no  cadres. 

The  Republican  Guard,  and  the  Fiscal  Guard,  are  civil  corps  recruited 
from  the  army,  the  men  of  Avhich  can  be  employed  in  the  field  in  war  time. 
The  Republican  Guard  is  a  military  police,  numbering  about  5,000  men, 
of  whom  about  800  are  mounted.  The  Fiscal  Guard  is  a  preventive  sei-vice 
about  5,200  strong. 

The  arm  of  the  Portuguese  infantry  is  the  Mauser- Yergueiro,  a  magazine 
weapon,  calibre  6*5  mm.  The  field  artillery  is  being  re-armed  with  7*5  cm. 
Schneider  Canet  guns. 

With  regard  to  over-sea  garrisons,  2  line  regiments  of  infantry  (of  2 
battalions)  are  permanently  stationed  in  the  Azores,  and  1  at  Madeira.  The 
latter  has  also  a  battalion  of  garrison  artillery,  and  there  are  2  in  the  Azores. 
Besides  these  troops,  the  Portuguese  have  a  separate  Colonial  Army,  partly 
European  and  partly  Native,  which  garrisons  their  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  Mozambique,  India,  &c.  The  force  consists  of  about  650 
officers  (partly  of  the  home  army),  about  2,500  European  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  and  7,000  natives,  the  Europeans  being  enlisted  voluntarily, 
the  natives  compulsorily. 

The   military  budget   of  Portugal  for  1912-13  is  2,075,000Z. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  comprises : — 1  old  battleship,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
(3,030  tons),  5  protected  cruisers,  Almirante  Reis  (4,253  tons),  Sao  Gabriel 
(1,840  tons),  Adamastor  (1,757  tons),  and  Repuhlica  (1,656  tons);  a 
variety  of  old  gunboats,  4  old  torpedo  boats,  4  transports,  3  training 
ships,  the  former  royal  yacht,  5  de  Otouhro  (1,365  tons),  3  destroyers,  4 
torpedo  boats,  3  submarines,  1  steamer  for  torpedo  and  mine  service. 

The  new  programme  contemplates  3  Dreadnoughts,  3  cruisers,  12  large 
destroyers,  and  6  submarines. 

In  1910  there  were  420  naval  officers,  besides  surgeons,  engineers,  &c., 
and  5,687  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  continental  Portugal  26*2  per  cent,  is  annually 
cultivated  under  cereals,  pulse,  pasture,  etc.  ;  3 '5  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ; 
3-9  per  cent,  under  fruit  trees  ;  17 '3  per  cent,  under  forest  ;  43 '1  per  cent,  is 
waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other 
provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  hectares, 
now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use  : — Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  farming,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  and  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  subdivided  and  the  '  petite  culture '  practised.  In  the 
south  large  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common  In  the  peculiar 
system  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  whenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  ddminium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  owner  a  certain  fixed  rent  called 
foro  or  canon.  The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  dominium  directum  of 
the  land,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  receiving 
quit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  withheld,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  foro  be  unpaid  for  more  than  five  years.  Subject  to 
these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding,  which 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  landlord 
has  a  right  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in  the  tenant 
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should  the  quit-reiit  te  offered  for  sale.  This  system  is  very  old — modifica- 
tions having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  are: — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes  are  largely 
produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

Portugal  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarce,  and, 
for  ^\ ant  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  remain  unworked.  In 
1909,  4,086  persons  worked  underground  and  3,667  (including  399  females) 
worked  at  the  mines  above  ground. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  mineral  produce  in  1911  was  : — 


Minerals 

Metric 
Tons 

Value 
at  the 
Mines 

Minerals 

Metric 
Tons 

Value 
at  the 
Mines 

Antimony  ore 

Arsenic 

Coal  (antlu'acite) . 

Copper  pyrites     . 

Copper 

Copper  precipitate 

Lead      .... 

Iron      .        .        .        • 

887 
10,610 
10,4-27 

811 
3,963 

19,541 

£ 

7,883 
5,837 
3,235  i 
727  ! 
10!  t,  472  < 

5,284 

Gold     .... 

Lead  ore 

Silver  ore     . 

Ore  for  Sulphur  . 

Tin  ore 

Uranium 

Wolfram 

3,667 

272,052 

85 

814 

002 

£ 

538 

21,432 

137,879 

12,959 

6,053 

97,484 

Common  salt,  gypsum,  lime,  and  marble  are  exported.  In  1903  there 
were  in  force  490  concessions  of  mines,  embracing  an  area  of  75,528  acres. 
Of  the  concessions,  462  were  of  mines  yielding  metallic  ores,  22  yielding 
•coal,  4  coal  and  iron,  2  asphalt  and  phosphorite.  In  1903  several  tin  mines 
in  Bragan(;a  were  transferred  to  a  Belgian  company. 

The  population  engaged  in  industries  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of 
agriculture,  in  1900  Avas  455,296. 

Portugal  has  in  1910,  26,894  persons  and  .8,289  vessels  of  39,408  tons 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  exports  of  sardines  and  tunny  fish  are  considerable. 
The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1910  was  5,919,842  milreis,  including  sardines 
2,943,778  milreis  and  tunny  fish  322,696  milreis,  besides  whale  fisheries  in 
the  Azores,  22,790  milreis,  and  cod  fisheries,  440,018. 


Commerce. 

Imports  for  consumption  and  exports  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion)  for 
five  years : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Milreis 

Milreis 

1907 

61,453,143 

30,409,964 

1908 

67,247,956 

28,377,119 

1909 

64,761,864 

30,970,088 

1910 

69,506,843 

35,724,072 

1911 

68,126,841 

34,065,250 
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Various  classes  of  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  :— 


Living  animals 
Raw  materials 
Textiles     . 
Food  substances 
Machinery,  &c. 
Various  manufactures 
Packing    . 


Coin  and  bullion    . 
Total  . 


Imports 


Exports 


1910 


1911 


1910 


1911 


Milreis 
3,456,010 

30,207,116 
7,828,742 

16.065,032 

5,848,517 

5,953,648 

147,778 


69,506,843 
616,764 


Milreis 
3,031,518 

32,493,294 
7,682,182 

12,805,429 

6,077,472 

5,899,736 

137,210 


68,126,841 
954,416 


70,123,607 
(15,777,811?.) 


Milreis 
3,534,585 
7,394,259 
3,064,067 
19,138,299 
134,485 
2,458,377 


35,724,072 
013,515 


69,081,257 
(15,543,533L) 


36,337,567 
(8,175,957L) 


Milreis 
3,943,344 

7,140,220 

1,522,209 

19,043,840 

138,936 

2,276,701 


34,065,250 
417,343 

34,482,593 
(7,733,583?.) 


The  exports  of  colonial  produce  through  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  not 
included  in  this  table,  amounted  iu  1911  to  12,823,393  milreis,  the  most 
important  articles  being  cacao,  7,083,348  milreis,  and  rubber,  4,032,058 
TnilrGis 

Values  of  the  leading  special  imports  and  exports  in  1901-11  :— 


Imports 


Exports 


Wheat  . 
Cotton  . 
Iron  and  steel,  and 

maiiiif. 
Coal 

Codfish    . 
Cottons  and  Yarn   . 
Industrial  machinery 
Sugar 
Maize 

Hides  and  skins 
Rice 

Chemical  products . 
Wool 

Silk  tissues  &  yarn 
Oilseeds. 


1910 
Milreis 
4,033,206 
5,658,472 

4,895,211 
4,299,943 
4,126,783 
3,837,606 
2,240,283 
2,537,203 
364,912 
2,274,402 
1,699,212 
1,453,297 
1,702.224 
1,365,017 
1,436,227 


1911 
Milreis 

582,418 
6,104,997 

5,105,592 
4,068,057 
3,872,729 
3,895,251 
2,305.415 
2,875,938 
307,423 
2,567,473 
1,772,677 
1,758,224 
1,685,372 
1,230,660 
1,903,552 


Wine 

Cork       . 
,,   manufactured 

Cottons  and  yarn  . 

Fish,  preserved     . 

Fruits,  vegetables 

Timber  . 

Copper  ore    . 
i  Olive  oil 

I  Fish,  fresh  &  cured 
i  Hides  and  skins     . 


1910 

Milreis 

12,416,928 

3,530,711 

■988,202 

2,645,717 

1,877,034 

1,847,286 

938,316 

942,614 

710,591 

661,268 

301,472 


1911 

Milreis 

11,923,478 

3,402,202 

975,778 

1,184,535 

2,300,602 

l,635j610 

914,986 

868,857 

543,S07 

803,389 

228,018 


Wine  is  the  most  important  product;  the  export  m  1911  consisted  cf 
common  wine,  to  the  value  of  5,396,952  milreis  ;  Madeira,  601  618  milreis  ; 
port  5,677,808  milreis;  other  liqueur  wine,  247,100  milreis.  More  than  a 
half 'is  sent  to  Brazil  and  England,  considerable  quantities  being  exported  also 
to  the  Portuguese  colonics. 

Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  import  from  Portugal  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  value  amounting  in  1911  to  866, 698Z.  ,  „.      ,        .     ^,  ,      p 

Total  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom  m  thousands  ot 
pounds  for  five  years  : — 
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Imports  from  Portugal  into  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Portugal  from  U.  Kingdom 


1908 


£ 

2,770 
2,434 


1909 


1910 


£ 

2,873 
2,320 


£ 
3,095 
2,770 


1911 


1912 


£ 
2,874 
2,802 


2,834 
3,040 


Shipping,  Navigation,  and  Internal  Communications. 

The   commercial   navy  of  Portugal  on  January   1,   1911,   contained    66 

steamers  of  /  0, 193  tons  in  the  aggregate,  and  259  sailing  vessels  of  43,844  tons 

Jn  1911,  10,370  vessels  of  19,154,239  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  Portugal' 

ihe  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  on  December  31,  1911    was  1  780 

"^^tll  '^^.T-^'''^'  ^^^  "^'^'^  belonged  to  the  State.     The  railways  have  a  gauge 

.1.         ol"V-,  ^^""^"^^  *'''''  ^'''^^'  ""^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  3ft.  3iin.  gauge,  and  the 
other  a  2ft.  llim.  gauge.  »     &  » 

The  number"" of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  1910  was  4,044  ;  the  number  of 
letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  in  the  same  year  was  :  internal  87  437  641  • 
international  and  colonial,  24,888,458.  The  number  of  telegraph 'offices  at 
^?o  .?^^^^.^  '''!'  ^^^-  ^^'^'^  '^^^'^  ^^  ^^e  s^me  date  5,945  miles  of  line 
?  oKo  «'.n    "^"l^'  oiy^ixe       The  number  of  telegrams  in  1910  was  :  internal, 

.'fi'/oi.^.l^'"''^*'''"^^'    623,888;    transit,   2,793,789;    service,   160,306 
total,   4,8oD,  823. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

On  December  30,  1911,  the  situation  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  was  as 
follows  :— Metallic  stock,  12,700,924  milreis  ;  note  circulation,  82  421  472 
milreis;  deposits,  3,818,119  milreis;  commercial  account,  23,182'913 
mi  reis  ;  advances,  1,536,083  milreis;  balance  against  Treasury,  26,590  689 

f  oio'^;n.^^M  ''^P'^''^  °^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^"^  13,500,000  milreis,  and  the  reserve  fund 
0,273,400  milreis. 

oi  P.nFnf"'-'?''"-^^'  i?^^'  ^'^^  ^^°^^^  ^^°  ^^^^1  ^^^  deposits  amounting  to 
21,830,895  milreis.  The  monthly  average  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  m  1909  was  23,653,000  milreis. 

The  gold  coinage  of  Portugal  issued  since  1854  amounts  to  the  nominal 
value  of  7,96/, 002,  and  the  silver  coinage  to  37,934,523. 

The  Decree  of  the  Provisional  Goverument  of  May  22,  1911,  established 
a  new  monetary  system,  but  the  new  coins  are  not  yet  in  circulation  The 
unit  IS  the  gold  escudo,  of  100  centavos,  which  is  equivalent  to  tlie  l-milreis 
gold  piece.  Gold  coins  are  2,  5,  and  10-escudo  pieces;  silver  coins  are 
1-escudo,  and  50,  20,  and  10-centavos  pieces  ;  there  are  bronze  and  nickel 
^^^^\  nn  i'  ^'  \'  ^"d  i-centavo.  The  gold  coins  and  the  silver  escudos 
are  '9  00  hne  ;  the  other  silver  coins  are  -835  fine.  The  English  sovereicm 
ancl  half  sovereign  shall  be  legal  tender  for  4*  and  2^  escudos  respectively  ° 

On  January  1st,  1912,  the  legal  time  for  Portugal  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Greenwich  meridian. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.  The 
ciiief  old  measures  still  in  use  are  :— 

The  Libra 

„  Almude  I   of  Lisbon 
t   ,,  Oporto 
,,  Alqueire     . 
,,  Moio 


1-012 
3-7 
5-6 
0-36 

lb.  avoirdupois, 
imperial  gallons. 

,,         bushel. 

2-78 

,,         quarters. 
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Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Portugal  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Seiilior  MaiioerTeixeira  Gomes. 
First  Secretary. — Pedro  de  Tovar. 

Commercial  Attached:  Consul-Gcneral  in  London. — Demetrio  Cinatti. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,   and 
Consular  agents  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Leitli,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Gkeat  Britain  in  Poiitugal, 

Envoy  and  Minister-  — Sir   Arthur   Hardiiige,    G.C.M.G.,    K.C.B.,    ap- 
pointed, September,  1911. 
Secretary. — W.  Seeds. 
Oonsid.—?.  A.  Somers  Cocks,  C.M.G. 
Naval  Attctche.  —  C&\^tsLm  William  A.  H.  Kelly,  R.N. 
Military  Attache.— Col.  W.  E.  Fairholme,  C.M.G. ,  M.V.O. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Belem,  Faro,  Setubal, 
Figueira,  Leixoes,  Oporto,  &c. ;  Funchal  (Madeira),  St.  Michael's  (Azores), 
St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verdes). 

Consul  to  Portuguese  Possessions  in  West  Africa  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea. — F.  Drummond  Hay,  M.A^'.O.,  residing  at  Loanda. 

Consul  at  Lourenco  Marques.  — 

There  are  Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls  at  Bissau  (Guinea),  Chinde,  Inliani- 
bane,  Mozambique,  Tete,  Quiliniane,  Lobito,  and  Sao  Thome,  Consul  at 
Marmagao  (Goa),  Vice-Consul  at  Macao  (China). 


Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,   situated  in  Africa    and   Asia,  arc 
as  I'ollows  : — . 


Colonial  Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion 

1 

Colonial  Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion 

Possession  in  Africa: 
Cape  Verde  Islands 

(1910)     . 
Guinea    . 
Principe    and    St. 

Thomas'     Islands 

(1*)02)    . 
Angola    . 
Mozambique   . 

1,480 
13,940 

360 
484,800 
293,400 

793,980 

142,552  ! 
820,000 

42,103 
4,119,000 
3,120,000  1 

Possessions  in  Asia  : 
In  India— Goa  (1000) 
Daii.ao,  Diu  (1900)  . 
Indian    Archipelago 

(Timor,  &c.)  . 
China :    Macao,  &c, 

(1900)      . 

1        Total,  Asia    . 

1,469 
169 

7,330 

4 

8,972 

475,513 
56,285 

300,000 

63,991 

895,789 

Total  Africa 

8,243,655  1 

Total,  Colonics     . 

;    802,952 

9,139,444 

Portuguese  India  consists  of  Goa,  containing  the  capital,  Panjin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  Daniao,  on  the  coast  about  100  miles  north  of  P>ombay  ;  and 
Diu,  a  small  island  about  140  miles  west  of  Damao.  In  Goa  there  are  501 
saltworks  emjdoying  1,968  men,  the  annual  production  amounting  to  about 
12,200  tons.  In  Damao  there  are  11  salt  works,  and  in  Diu  5.  In  1906 
deposits  of  manganese  were  discovered  near  Moimngao  and  al)out  6  cunccins 
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with  about  20  mines  are  already  at  work.  The  military  force  consists  of  not 
less  than  1,082  men  (786  natives).  The  Mormngao  railway  (51  miles) 
connects  this  port  with  the  lines  of  British  India.  The  estimated  revenue 
of  Goa,  &c.,  in  1910-11  was  1,165,239  milreis ;  expenditure  1,098,379 
milreis.  The  trade  is  largely  transit.  In  1910  the  imports  by  sea  and  land 
amounted  to  6,704,848  rupees,  the  exports  to  2,565,395  rupees,  and  the 
transit  trade  (to  and  from  British  India)  to  5,336,999  and  30,587,738  rupees 
respectively.  Chief  exports,  1910  :  cocoa-nuts,  1,292,364  rupees  ;  tresh 
fruit,  180,817  rupees  ;  fish,  fresh  and  salted,  170,664  rupees  ;  spices,  168,133 
rupees  ;  caju-nuts,  144,607  rupees  ;  salt,  113,112  rupees  ;  copra,  105,666 
rupees  ;  manganese,  51,468  rupees.  The  ports  were  visited  in  1910  by  3,524 
merchant  vessels  of  488,298  tons  (Mormngao  by  1,736  vessels  of  427,913 
tons),  besides  coasting  trade.  There  are  in  Portuguese  India  18  telegraph 
offices  and  167  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Macao,  in  China,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  forms  with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and 
Coloane,  a  province,  the  city  being  divided  into  two  wards,  one  inhabited  b}' 
Chinese  and  the  other  by  non-Chinese,  each  having  its  own  administrator. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  31  December,  1899,  is  63,991 
(38,083  males  and  25,908  females),  of  which  12,894  in  Taipa  and  Coloaiie. 
The  whites  are  3,919.  There  are  3,780  Portuguese,  60,057  Chinese  and  154 
of  various  nationalities.  Estimated  revenue,  1910-11,  636,450  milreis  ; 
expenditure,  636,450  milreis.  The  military  force  contains  at  least  488  men 
(164  natives).  The  trade,  mostly  transit,  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese. 
Imports  (1909)  16,632,102  Mexican  dollais,  of  which  6,591,964  in  junks; 
exports  (1909)  15,091,555  Mexican  dollars,  of  Avhich  7,624,177  in  junks. 
The  port  of  Macao  was  visited  in  1909  by  1,486  merchant  steamers  of 
897,459  tons  and  6,437  junks  of  6,056,710  piculs. 

Portuguese  Timor  consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  that 
name  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  with  the  territory  of  Ambeno  and  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Pulo  Cambing.  By  treaty  of  1859  the  island  was 
divided  between  Portugal  and  Holland  ;  by  convention  of  October  1,  1904, 
ratified  in  1908,  a  boundary  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, certain  enclaves  being  exchanged  and  the  possession  of  other  territories 
settled.  This  possession,  formerly  administratively  joined  to  Macao,  was  in 
1896  made  an  independent  district.  Estimated  revenue,  1910-11,  200,000 
milreis  ;  expenditure  200,000  milreis.  Military  force  not  less  than  323  men 
(212  natives).  Imports  (1910)  441,128  milreis;  exports,  404,837  milreis. 
Chief  exports  (1910)  :  coffee,  239,289  milreis;  sandal  wood,  55,965  milreis; 
sandal-root,  57,533  milreis  ;  coju'a,  37,093  milreis  ;  wax,  21,091  milreis. 
The  port  of  Dilly  was  visited  in  1910  by  410  merchant  vessels  of  165,496 
tons. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  fourteen  in  number,  are  administered  by  a 
Governor,  whose  seat  is  at  Praia,  the  capital.  The  population  according  to 
the  census  of  December  31,  1910,  is  142,552  (65,495  males  and  77,057 
females),  including  290  foreigners,  and  its  distribution  is  as  follows  :  whites, 
4,718  ;  coloured,  87,249  ;  negroes,  50,585.  Military  force  not  less  than  264 
men  (168  natives).  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  medicinal  produce,  and 
millet.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1910-11,  448,393  milreis;  expenditure, 
428,533  milreis;  imports  (January  to  October,  1911),  1,648,879  milreis; 
exports,  (January  to  October,  1911),  270,125  milreis.  The  ports  of  the 
Archipelago  were  visited  in  1910  l>y  1,907  merchant  vessels  of  5,326,612 
tons,  besides  coasting  trade. 
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Portuguese  Guinea?  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  is  bounded  by  tlie 
limits  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886,  with  France,  and  is  entirely 
enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  French  possessions.  It  includes  the  adjacent 
archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  Avith  the  island  of  Bolama,  in  which  the  capital  of 
the  same  name  is  situated.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  rubber,  wax, 
oil  seeds,  ivory,  hides.  Estimated  revenue,  1910-11,  309,900  milreis  ; 
expenditure,  309,900  milreis.  Military  force  not  less  than  247  (143  natives). 
Imports  inil908,  857,155  milreis;  exports,  492,238  milreis.  The  chief  port 
is  Bissau.  The  ports  were  visited  in  1909  by  114  vessels  of  130,426  tons, 
besides  coasting  trade.     There  are  100  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

The  islands  of  S.  Thome  and  Principe  constitute  a  province  under  a 
Governor.  According  to  the  census  of  November  12,  1900,  the  population 
is  42,103  (including  597  foreigners),  37,776  in  S.  Thome  and  4,327  in 
Principe),  and  its  distribution  is  as  follows  :  whites,  1,185  (1,095  males  and 
90  females);  coloured  279  (145  males  and  134  females);  and  negroes  40,639 
(21,881  males  and  18,758  females).  The  islands  are  hilly,  the  soil  volcanic, 
and  the  vegetation  rich  and  various.  The  chief  commercial  products  are 
cacao,  coffee,  rubber  and  cinchona.  Estimated  revenue,  1910-11,  930,429 
milreis;  expenditure,  703,315  milreis.  Military  force,  at  least  240  men 
(181  natives).  Imports  at  S.  Thome  (1911),  3,197,830  milreis;  exports, 
9,896,000  milreis.  The  ports  were  visited  in  1909  by  231  merchant  vessels 
of  583,605  tons.     On  S.  Thome  a  railway  of  9  miles  is  open  for  traffic. 

Angola,)  with  a  coast-line  of  over  1,000  miles,  is  separated  from  French 
Congo  by  the  boundaries  assigned  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886  ;  from 
the  Congo  by  those  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  25,  1891  ;  from 
British  South  Africa  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  June  11,  1891, 
and  from  German  South-west  Africa  in  accordance  with  that  of  December 
30,  1886.  This  possession  is  under  a  Governor-General  who  resides 
at  Loanda  ;  it  is  divided  into  six  districts :  Congo,  Loanda,  Benguella, 
Mossamedes,  Huilla,  and  Lunda.  The  capital  is  S.  Paulo  de  Loanda,  other 
important  towns  being  Cabinda,  Ambriz,  Novo  Redondo,  Benguella,  Mossa- 
medes, and  Port  Alexander.  There  are  said  to  be  52  Government  schools, 
and  7  municipal  and  2  private  schools,  with  altogether  about  2,410  pupils. 
Various  missions  are  at  work  in  the  country.  The  military  force  varies 
between  2,721  men  (1,976  natives)  and  4,731  (3,602  natives).  Estimated 
revenue  in  1910-11,  2,321,373  milreis  ;  expenditure,  3,171,373  milreis.  The 
chief  products  are  coffee,  rubber,  wax,  sugar  (for  rum  distilleries),  vegetable 
oils,  coco-nuts,  ivory,  oxen,  and  fish.  Rubber  supplies  are  now  becoming 
exhausted  ;  cotton -growing,  formerly  remunerative,  has  been  neglected  but  is 
now  increasing  ;  tobacco  is  grown  and  manufactured^^  for  local  consumption  ; 
petroleum  and  asphalt  are  worked  by  a  British  syndicate.  The  province 
contains  large  quantities  of  malachite  and  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt. 
Gold  has  also  been  found.  Imports,  exclusive  of  Congo  (1909),  5,674,861 
milreis;  exports,  exclusive  of  Congo,  5,485,085  milreis.  The  imports  and 
exports  by  the  rivers  Chiloango,  Lualli,  and  LucuUa,  in  1909,  were  respectively 
104,662  milreis  and  121,687  milreis.  The  chief  imports  of  the  province  arc 
textiles,  and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  Dried  fish  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  trade  is  largely  with  Portugal.  In  1910  there 
entered  the  ports  of  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Benguella,  Mossamedes  and  Lobito 
479  vessels  of  941,235  tons.  The  Portuguese  National  Navigation  Company 
has  most  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  Europe;  the  steamers  of  3 
British  lines  and  one  German  line  visit  ports  of  the  Colony.     The  length  of 
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railways  open  for  traffic,  is  642  miles  ;  the  concession  of  a  line  from  Lobito 
Bay  was  granted  in  1902,  the  line  to  be  of  about  1,200  miles  (3ft.  6in. 
gauge),  to  link  with  the  Central  African  system.  The  construction  is  proceed- 
ing, 224  miles  being  open  for  traffic.  Other  railways  run  inland  from  Loanda 
and  Mossamedes.  In  1911,  there  were  2,688  miles  of  telegraph  line  ;  69 
telegraph  offices.  Angola  is  connected  by  cable  with  East,  West,  and  South 
African  telegraph  systems. 

Mozainbioue  is  separated  from  British  Central  and  South  Africa  by 
the  limits  of  the  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  in  June, 
1891.  Itis  separated  from  German  East  Africa,  according  to  agreements 
of  October  and  December,  1886,  and  July,  1890,  by  a  line  running  from  Cape 
Delgado  at  10°  40'  S.  lat.  till  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Rovuma,  which  it  follows 
to  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  'Msinje,  the  boundary  thence  to  Lake 
Nyasa  being  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  this  point.  The  province  comprises 
territories  directly  administered  by  the  State,  and  others  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mozambique  and  Nyasa  Companies.  The  first  are  divided 
into  5  districts :  LourenQO  Marques,  Inhambane,  Q.nilimane,  Tete  and 
Mozambique.  The  districts  are  divided  in  eoncelhos,  circumscripqQes  civis 
and  capitanias-mores,  the  last  comprising  the  territories  not  yet  entirel}^ 
pacified  and  occupied.  The  municipal  institutions  are  the  Camara  Mimi- 
cipal,  the  Coonmissdo  Municipal,  and  the  edilidade,  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  respective  centres  of  population.  Louren^o  Marques  is  the 
Capital  of  the  Province.  There  is  a  Government  Council  composed  of 
officials  and  elected  representatives  of  the  commercial,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural  classes,  and  a  Provincial  Council  with  the  attributions  of  an 
administrative  and  account  tribunal.  In  each  district  there  is  a  District 
Council.  The  existing  organisation  of  the  province  is  that  which  was  estab- 
lished by  decree  of  May  23,  1907,  with  some  modifications.  The  Manica 
and  Sofala  region  is  administered  by  the  Mozambique  Company,  which  has 
a  royal  charter  granting  sovereign  rights  for  50  years  from  1891.  Under  the 
Company's  administration  the  country  on  the  Zambezi  has  become  settled 
there  is  convenient  transport  by  river,  and  facilities  are  granted  for  securing 
titles  and  working  mines.  -The  Nyasa  Company,  with  a  roj^al  charter, 
administers  the  region  between  the  Eovuma,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  Lurio. 
The  military  force  of  the  Colony  varies  between  2,250  men  (1,379  natives) 
and  3,904  men  (2,468  natives).  For  1910-11  the  estimated  revenue  was 
5,418,832  milreis  ;  expenditure,  5,118,832  milreis. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Colony  are  rubber,  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  bees-wax, 
and  mining  products.  In  1908  the  export  of  rubber  from  the  State  Terri- 
tories amounted  to  104  tons,  and  from  the  Mozambique  Territories  in  1910 
to  81  tons.  Important  gold-bearing  reefs  have  been  discovered  on  the  Upper 
Zambezi,  and  extensive  coal  deposits  in  the  Tete  region. 

The  trade  of  the  Province  in  1910  was  as  follows  : — 


State  territories  (January  to 
November)       .       .       .       . 
Mozambique  Company    . 
Nyasa  Company 


Imports 

Milreis 

6,022,294 

2,747,376 

537,285 


Exports 

Milreis 
3,311,863 
2,342,444 
369,094 


Re-exports 

Milreis 
3,590,964 
1,111,150 
85,857 


Transit 


Milreis 
29,945,877 
5,518,717 
154 


The  principal  ports  are  Mozambique  (population,  1910,  472  Europeans,  895 
Lsiatics,  andabotrt  361,367  natives),  Ibo,  Quilimane,  Chinde (population  1,690, 
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of  whom  218  European),  Beiva  (population,  8,420,  of  whom  73«  white), 
Inhambane  (population,  3,330,  of  whom  100  European  and  250  Asiatic),  and 
Louren90  Marques,  (9,849,  of  whom  4,691  European). 

The  trade  registered  at  the  following  ports  m  1910  (from  January  to 
November  for  all  ports  except  I  bo)  is  given  below  :— 


LourenQO  Marques 
Inhambane  . 
Chinde  . 
Quilimane    . 
Mozambique 
Ibo.       .      .      . 


Imports 


Milreis 
3,605,164 
494,740 
344,512 
483,608 
811,382 
411,717 


Exports 

Re-exports 

Transit 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

1,801,804 

2,617,970 

29,811,358 

350,429 

817 

— 

352,332 

851,309 

127,135 

273,911 

1,199 

— 

301,102 

99,532 

— 

353,470 

79,462 

I 

expoi 


n  1911  the  Imports  at  Lourenco  Marques  amounted  to  942,554?,  and 
.rts   to  512,056?  ;    at  Beira,  imports  585,789Z  ;    exports,  540.066Z  ;    at 
Chmde,  imports,  124,960?;  exports,  84,570?. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  colony  are  cottons,  iron-work,  spirits, 
beer,  and  wine.  The  exports  are  mainly  rubber,  various  ores,  wax,  and 
ivory.  The  ports  are  visited  regularly  by  the  steamers  of  the  German  East 
Africa  lino,  and  on  the  Zambezi  and  Shire  rivers  there  are  plying  21  small 
steamers  of,  in  all,  1,125  tons,  and  103  barges  of  3,676  tons.  The  Zambezi 
is  navigable  for  stern- wheelers  as  far  as  Tete.  The  port  of  Lourenco  Marques 
was  visited  in  1911  by  688  vessels  of  2,241,806  tons  ;  the  port  of  Beira  by 
502  vessels  of  931,783  tons. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  railway  has  a  length  of  57  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is 
continued  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  The  commercial  relations  and  transit 
of  goods  by  this  railway  between  the  Portuguese  and  British  possessions  are 
regulated  by  the  agreement  signed  April  1,  1909.  A  new  line  from 
LourenQO  Marques  to  the  Swaziland  border  is  under  construction,  42  miles 
being  open  for  traffic,  including  the  Umbeluzi  branch.  The  Gaza  railway 
from  Chai-Chai  to  Manjacaze  has  32  miles  open  for  traffic,  and  the  line  from 
Mutamba  to  Inharrime  25  miles.  The  Beira  railway  has  a  length  of  204 
miles  in  the  colony,  and  is  continued  from  the  British  frontier  to  Bulawayo. 
Beira  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  and 
Lourenco  Marques  with  the  Transvaal  system.  Quilimane  has  telegraphic 
communication  with  Chiromo.      In  1911  there  were  2,959  miles  of  telegraph 

line. 

The  Portuguese  coinage  is  little  used  ;  the  official  value  of  the  milreis  is 
4s.  hd.,  or  4-5  milreis  to  the  £.  At  Mozambique  the  currency  is  chiefly 
British- Indian  rupees,  on  which  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied. 
At  LoureuQO  Marques  English  gold  and  silver  coins  are  chiefly  used. 
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Quillinan  (D.),  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Portugal.     London,  1895. 

Reis  (J    Batalha).  Os  Fortuguezes  na  regiao  do  Nyassa.    Lisboa,  1889. 

Ribeiro  (A.),  Missions  et  Explorations  portugaises. 

Seignobos  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  contemporaine.  Pans,  is97.  Lng. 
Trans.     2  vols.     London,  1900. 

Sousa  (T.  de),  Para  a  Historia  da  Revolucao.     2  vols.     Coimbra,  1912. 

Stephens  (M.).Portugal[In  Story  of  the  Nations].     2nd  ed.    London,  1903. 

Theal  (G.  M  'C),  The  Beginning  of  South  African  History.    London,  1902. 

Vasconcellos  (Ernesto  J.  de),  As  Colonias  portuguezas.  2nd  ed.  with  maps.  Lisbon, 
] 903.— Colonies  portugaises.  Communications  niaritimes  et  fluviales  en  1900. 

Whiteioay  (R.  S.),  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India.     London,  1809, 

Wor8fold(^.  B.),  Portuguese  Nyassaland.    London,  1899. 

Zimmermnnn(A.),  Die  Europaisfhen  Kolonien.    1*^  Band.    Berlin,  1899. 
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For  many  ages  until  Pius  IX. 's  reign,  with  some  comparatively  short 
breaks,  the  Popes  or  Roman  PontiflFs  bore  temporal  swayoA^er  a  territory  stretch- 
ing across  Mid-Italj''  from  sea  to  sea  and  comprising  an  area  of  some  16,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  finally  of  some  3,125,000  souls.  Of  this 
dominion  the  whole  has  been  incorporated  piecemeal  with  the  Italian  King- 
dom (viz.,  Horaagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  in  1860,  and  the  residue, 
including  Rome  itself,  in  1870)^.  Furthermore,  by  an  Italian  law  dated 
May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaranteed  to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  besides  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of  3,225,000  lire  or  129,000Z, ,  which  allow- 
ance (whose  arrears  would  in  1913  amount  to  138,675,000  lire,  or  5,547,000^., 
without  interest)  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpaid. 

Supreme  Pontiff. — Pius  X.  (Giuseppe  Sarto),  born  at  Riese,  diocese  of 
Treviso,  June  2,  1835  ;  Bishop  of  Mantua,  November  10,  1884  ;  Cardinal, 
June  12,  1893  ;  Patriarch  of  Venice,  June  15,  1893  ;  elected  Supreme  Pontiff, 
as  successor  of  Leo  XIII.,  August  4,   1903  ;  crowned,   August  9  following. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  hy  scrutiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
conclave  altar  ;  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a  prescribed 
form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chalice  by  scrutators 
appointed  ad  lioc  from  the  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  with 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected. 

Reckoning  the  validly  chosen  Roman  Pontiffs  as  256  in  number,'^  there 
have  been  altogether  105  Popes  who  were  Roman,  99  Italian  other  than 
Roman,  and  52  Transalpine,  or  (save  from  Sicil}^  or  Sardinia)  Transmarine. 
From  the  accession  of  Innocent  IX.,  231st  in  the  usual  list  of  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  Pius  X.,  258th,  the  Popes  (all  Italian)  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Name  and  Family  of  Pontiff 

Year  of 
Election 

Name  and  Family  of  Pontiff 

Year  of 
Election 

Innocent  IX,  (FaccMnetti) . 

1591 

Innocent  XIII.  [Conti) 

1721 

Clement  VIII. 

Benedict  XIII.  {Orsini) 

1724 

{Aldohrandini)  . 

1592 

Clement  XII.  {Corsini) 

1730 

Leo  XI.  {Medici) 

1605 

Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini) 

1740 

Paul  V.  (Borghese)     . 

1605 

Clement  XIII.  {Rezzomco)  . 

1758 

Gregory  XV.  {Ludovisi)     . 

1621 

Clement  XIV.  {Ganganelli). 

1769 

Urban  VIII.  {Barberini)    . 

1623 

PiusVI.   .  (Braschi). 

1775 

Innocent  X.  [Pamfili) 

1644 

Pius  VII,  (Chiaramonti)     . 

1800 

Alexander  VII.  [Chigi) 

1655 

Leo  XII,  {della  Genga) 

1823 

Clement  IX.,  {Rospigliosi) . 

1667 

Pius  VIII.  {Castiglioni) 

1829 

Clement  X.,  {Altieri) 

1670 

Gregory  XVI.  {Gappellari) . 

1831 

Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi)   . 

1676 

Pius  IX.  {Mastai-Ferretti) . 

1846 

Alexander  VIII.  (Ottoboni) . 

1689 

Leo  XIII.  (Peeci) 

1878 

Innocent  XII.  {Pignatelli) . 

1691 

Pius  X.  (Sarto)  . 

1903 

Clement  XI.  (Albani) 

1700 

1  The  pai)al  possessions  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat-Venaissin  were  joined  on  to  France 
in  1791  ;  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo,  papal  enclaves  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  went  the 
way  of  that  kingdom  in  18(30. 

2  That  is,  counting  but  once  the  thrice  elected  Pope  Benedict  IX.  and  omitting  the  two 
Pisan  Popes  of  the  Great  Schism.  The  only  Englishman  to  be  chosen  Pope  was  Hadrian  IV., 
reigning  from  1154  to  1159  ;  the  last  Ultramontane  to  be  so  chosen  was  Hadrian  VI.,  Pope 
from  1522  to  1523.     .v^ 
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The  Romau  Pontiff"  (in  orders  a  Bishop,  but  in  jurisdiction  hekl  to  he, 
by  divine  right,  the  centre  of  all  Catholic  unity,  and  consequently  Pastor 
and  Teacher  of  all  Christians)  has  for  advisers  and  coadjutors  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when  complete,  of  70  members,  namely,  6 
Cardinal-Bishops  (holders  of  the  suburbicary  sees),  50  Cardinal-Priests,  and 
14  Cardinal-Deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  full  number.  In 
February,  1913,  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  6  Cardinal- Bishops,  46 
Cardinal-Priests,  and  8  Cardinal-Deacons.^  The  following  list  gives  the 
names,  dates,  and  offices  of  these  60  Cardinals  : — 


Name 


Cardinal-Bishops : — 

Luigi  Oreglia  di  SantoJ 
Stefano  I 

Serafino  VaTinutelli     .  -! 
Antonio  Agliardi .        .  | 

Vincenzo  Vanmitelli    .-] 

Francesco     di     Paola ) 
Cassetta  j 

Gaetano  de  Lai   . 

Cardinal-Priests : — 

Jose  Sebastiao  Neto     . 
James  Gibbons    . 

Mariano  Rampolla  del  I 
Tindaro 


Angelo  di  Pietro  . 
Michael  Logue     . 

Claudius  Vaszavy 

Georg  Kopp 
Andrea  Ferrari    . 

Girolamo  Maria  Gotti 

Domenico  Ferrata 

Giuseppe  Frisco  . 
Jose  Maria  Martin  de 

Herrera     y     de     1 

Iglesia 
Giuseppe        Francica 

Nava  di  Bontifc' 

Pietro  Respighi  . 


»} 


l 


GfTice  or  Dignity 


Bp.  of  Ostia  &  Velletri,  Dean^ 
Sacred  College,  Camerlengo  | 
of  Holy  Roman  Ciiurch,  T 
Prefect  Congr.  CeremonialJ 

Bp.of  Porto  and  Santa  Ruflna,^ 
Subdean  of  the  Sacred  Col-  J- 
lege,  Great  Penitentiary     .  j 

Bishop  of  Albano,  Chancellor  | 
of  Holy  Roman  Church      .  f 

Bishop  of  Palestrina,  Ai-ch-^ 
priest  of  the  Liberian  [ 
Basilica,  Prefect  of  the  j 
Apostolic  Si:?natnrc    .        .  j 

Bishop  of  Frascati 

Sabina    . 


Former  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  . 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
Archpriest    of    the    Vatican  \ 

Basilica,  Librarian  of  Holy 

Roman  Church    .         .        .  j 
Datary  of  His  Holiness  . 
Archbp.  of  Armagh 
Former       Archbishop       of   \ 

Esztergora  (Gran)       .        .  j 
Bishop  of  Breslau  . 
Archbishop  of  Milan 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  j 

de  Propaganda  Fide  .         .  j 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of ) 

the  Sacraments  .        .        .  i 
Archbishop  of  Naples    . 


Arclibishop   of   Santiago 
Compostela. 


de| 


Archbishop  of  Catania 

Vicar  General  of  His  Holiness, 
Archpriest  of  the  Latera 
Arch-Basilica 


"I 


Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth 

tf 

Italian 

1828 

,,  • 

1 
1834 

)  > 

1832     1 

>» 

183r. 

!! 

1841 

>) 

1S53 

Portuguese 
American. 

1841 
1834 

Sicilian    . 

1843 

Italian 
Irish 

1828 
1840 

Hungarian 

1832 

German   . 
Italian     . 

1837 
1850 

)> 

1834 

)) 

1847 

)) 

1836 

Spanish   . 

1835 

Sicilian    . 

1840 

Italian     . 

1843 

Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 


1873 


1S8!> 

1809 
1907 


1884 

1880 

1887 

1893 
1803 

1803 

1803 
1894 

1805 

1896 
1S06 

1S07 
1800 
1800 


1  The  terms  Cardinal-Priest  and  Cardinal-Deacon  have  for  centurie.s  ceased  to  imply 
severally  the  particular  orders  of  priest  or  deacon.  Nowadays  in  the  Sacred  College 
a  presbyteral  title  is  freely  given  to  one  in  ei)isco]>aI  or  diaconal  orders,  an<l  a  deaconry  to 
a  i>riest  or  even  to  a  siiiijile  clerk. 
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Name 

Office  or  Dignity 

Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth 

Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 

Carilina  l-Fr  tests — cent. 

Agostino  Riclielray 

Archbishop  of  Turin 

Italian 

1850 

1899 

Sebastiano  Martinelli .  | 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  t 
of  Rites     .        .        .        .  ( 

>) 

1848 

1901 

Casimiro  Gennari. 

Prefect  Congr.  of  the  Council 

)i 

1839 

1901 

Leo  von  Skrbensky     . 

Archbishop  of  Prag 

Austrian  . 

1S63 

1901 

Giulio  Boschi 

,,             Ferrara    . 

Italian 

1S38 

1901 

Bartolomeo  Baciliuri   . 

Bishop  of  Verona   . 

f ) 

1S42 

1901 

Johann  Katschthaler  . 

Archbishop  of  Salzburg 

Austrian  . 

1832 

1903 

Rafael  Merry  del  Val  . 

Pontifical  Secretary  of  State. 

Spanish    . 

18(55 

1903 

Joaquiiu  Arcoverde  de~j 

Albuquerque  Caval-  V 

Archbishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Brazilian  . 

1850 

1905 

canti .        .        .        .J 

Aristide  Cavallari 

Patriarch  of  Venice 

Italian      . 

1849 

1907 

Gregorio  Maria  Aguirre  \ 
y  Garcia    .        .        .] 

Archbishop  of  Toledo     . 

Spanish    . 

1835 

1907 

Aristide  Rinaldini 

— 

Italian 

1844 

1907 

Benedetto  Lorenzelli  . 

— 

>  J 

1853 

1907 

Pietro  Maffi . 

Archbishop  of  Pisa 

>) 

1858 

1907 

Alessandro  Lualdi 

,,            Palermo. 

)) 

1858 

1907 

Desire  Mercier     . 

,,            Mechlin  . 

Belgian    . 

1851 

1907 

Pietro  Gasparr;    . 

— 

Italian 

1852 

1907 

Louis  Henri  LuQon 

Archbishop  of  Reims     . 

French     . 

1842 

1907 

Paulin  PieiTC  Andrieu 

,,            Bordeaux 

J  J 

1849 

1907 

Jos6  Maria  Cos  y  Macho 

„            Valladolid       . 

Spanish    . 

1838 

1911 

Diomede  Falconio 

— 

Italian 

1842 

1911 

Antonio  Vico 

— 

> »          • 

1847 

1911 

Gennaro  Granito  Pig-  \ 
natelli  di  Belmonte  i 

— 

>) 

1851 

1911 

John  Farley 

Archbishop  of  New  York 

American. 

1842 

1911 

Francis  Bourne  . 

,,            Westminster  . 

English    . 

18G1 

1911 

Franz  Bauer 

,.            Oluuitz   . 

Austrian  . 

1841 

1911 

L6on  Adolfe  Araettc  . 

,,            Paris 

French     . 

1850 

1911 

William  O'Connell 

,,            Boston    . 

American. 

1800 

1911 

Enrique     Almar;iz     y  \ 
Santos       .        .       '.  j 

,,            Seville     . 

Spanish    . 

1847 

1911 

Franrois             Virgiic  \ 
Dubillard          .        .  / 

,,            Chambcry 

French     . 

1845 

1911 

Franrois  Marie  Anatolc  ) 
Roverie  de  Cabrieres  1 

Bishop  of  Montpellier    . 

French     . 

1830 

1911 

Charles  do  Hornig 

,,            Veszprem 

Hungarian 

1840 

1911 

Cardinal-Deacons : — 

Francesco  Salesio  della ' 

Volpe 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  1 
of  the  Index         .        .        . ;' 

Italian 

1844 

1899 

Jose  Calasanz  Vives  y\ 
Tuto .        .        ,        .  ( 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  : 
for  the  Aftairs  of  Religious 

Spanish   . 

1854 

1899 

Ottavio     Cagiano     de  1 
Azevedo    .        .        ,  / 

— 

Italian 

■   1845 

1905 

Gaetano  Bisleli  . 

— 

)  J 

1856 

1911 

Giovanni          Battista) 
Lugari     .           .        .  / 

— 

») 

1846 

1911 

Basilio  Pompilj  . 

— 

)» 

1858 

1911 

Louis  Billot 

— 

French     . 

1846 

1911 

Willem  van  Rossuni    . 

— 

Dutch 

lt.54 

1911 

Of  these  Cardinals  1  was  nominated  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  27  by  Leo 
XIII.,  and  32  by  Pius  X.  ;  33  are  Italian  (peninsular  or  insular),  and  27  not ; 
2  are  British  sulijects.  Under  the  present  Roman  Pontiff  there  have  hitherto 
died  39  Cardinals,  of  whom  4  were  of  his  own  creation. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals 
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drawn  from  every  nation  of  Christendom,  are  now  regarded  as  Princes  of  the 
Church  at  large.  ^  Originally  they  were  simply  the  parish  rectors  of  Rome, 
or  the  deacons  of  Roman  deaconries.  In  1586  their  number  was  finally 
settled  by  Sixtus  V.  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose  the  Pope's  Senate  or 
Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  govern  the  Church  while  the 
Apostolic  See  is  vacant,  and  elect  the  deceased  Pontiff's  successor.- 
They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocent  IV.,  during 
the  first  General  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  ot  Eminence 
from  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630.  .^     ,.     i     .i. 

In  February,  1913,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  upper 
Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  comprised  8  patriarchates  of  the 
Latin  and  6  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  190  archbishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  20  of  the 
Oriental  Rite,  and  769  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  53  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 
The  list  (during  the  present  pontificate  increased  by  10  promotions  of  bishop- 
rics to  archbishoprics,  and  38  bishoprics)  was  as  follows:— 

I.  Patriarchates. 

Latin  Rite  .—1.  Constantinople  ;  2.  Alexandria  ;  3.  Antioch  ;  4.  Jeru- 
salem  ;  5.  Venice  ;  6.   Lisbon  ;  7.  West  Indies  ;  8.  East  Indies. 

Oriental  Bite  :—l.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites ;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Mel- 
chites;  3.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrians;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldseans  ;  5.  Cilicia, 
of  the  Armenians  ;  6.  Alexandria,  of  the  Copts. 


II.   Archbishoprics. 


Latin  Rife : — 

With     Ecclesiastical      Pro- 
vinces    .... 
Without  Provinces 
Oriental  Rite : — 

With  Ecclesiastical  Provinces : 
Armenian  Rite 
Grseco-Rumanian  Rite 
Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite     . 


168 

22 


Under  Patriarchs  : 
Artnenian  Rite. 
Grseco-Melchite  Rite 
Syriac  Rite 
Syro-Chaldaic  Rite   . 
Syro-Maronite  K,ite  . 


210 


III.   Bishoprics. 

Under  Patriarchs  :. 
Armenian  Rite     . 
Coptic  Rite 
Grseco-Melchite  Rite 
Syriac  Rite  . 
Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 
Syro-Maronite  Rite 


85 
684 


15 

9 

5 

10 

2 

822 


Latin  Rite : — 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Holy  See 
Suffragan  .... 
Oriental  Rite: — 

Immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See  : 
Grseco-Ruthenian  Rite     .  1 

Suffragan  : 

Graeco-Rumanian  Rite       .         3 

Grseco-Ruthenian  Rite      .         6 

Besides  the  above  1046  sees,  611  titular  sees,  and  24  abbacies  and  prela- 

tures    'nuUius    dioeceseos,'   there   are    now    11    apostolic    delegations,    155 

1  The  relative  standing  and  precedence  of  a  Roman  Cardinal  was  athingof  gi-adiial  growth. 
In  England,  John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  created  Cardinal  in  1439,  was  the  first  Cardinal 
who,  simply  as  such  and  without  being  a  Legate  a  latere,  took  precedence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  „  ^     ,.     ,     .      ,..,,.., 

2  Though  any  clerk,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  is  eligible  to  the 
supreme  pontificate,  yet  from  the  decease  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  who  died  in  1369,  only 
Cardinals  have  been  so  elected.  With  him,  moreover,  with  but  one  short  exception,  began 
the  unbroken  series  of  Italian  Popes. 
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apostolic  vicariates,  and  68  apostolic  prefectures,  most  of  them  held  by 
titular  archbishops  or  bishops  (until  1882  called  'in  partibus  infidelium').^ 

The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  now  eleven  Sacred 
Congregations,  viz  ,  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments, 
Council,  Religious,  Propaganda  Fide,  Index,  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical  Atfairs,  Studies.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
permanent  Commissions,  for  example,  one  for  Biblical  Studies,  another  for 
Historical  Studies,  another  for  Preservation  of  the  Faith  in  Rome,  another 
for  Codification  of  Canon  Law.  Furthermore,  the  Roman  Curia  contains 
three  tribunals,  to  wit,  the  Apostolic  Penitentiary,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
the  Apostolic  Signature,  and  the  Sacred  Roman  Rota  ;  and,  lastly,  various 
offices,  as  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  the  Apostolic  Datary,  the  Apostolic 
Chami)er,  the  Secretariate  of  State,  etc. 

The  States  wherewith  the  Holy  See  maintains  diplomatic  relations  are 
Austria- Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  together  with  nearly  all 
the  American  Republics,  except  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Books  of  Reference. 
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Addis  (Will  B.)  and  Arnold  (Thos.),  A  Catholic  Dictionary.  7tli  ed.,  revised  by  T.  B. 
Scannell,  D.D.     London,  1905. 

Allies  (Mary  H.),  Pius  the  Seventh,  1800-1823.     London,  1897. 

-4ihes  (Thomas),  The  Formation  of  Christendom.     4th  ed.     5  vols.     London,  1904,  &c. 

Annuario  Pontiflcio  (La  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  La  Curia  Romana,  etc.).     Annual,  Rome. 
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RUMANIA. 

Reigning  King. 

Carol  I     King  of  Rumania,  born  April  20,  1839,  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Karl  of  Hobenzollern-Sigmaringen  ;   elected  'Domn,'  or  Lord,  of  Rumania 
April  20  (N  S.),  1866  ;  entered  Bucharest  May  22  (N.S),  1866.      Proclaimed 
King  of  Rumania  March  26  (N.S),  1881.     Married,  November  15,   1869,    to 
Princess  Elizabeth  von  JVicd,  born  Dec.  29,  1843.        ^  ,      ,  i 

The  Kino-  has  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  Crown  lands,  an  annual 
allowance  ofl,185,185  lei,  or47,400Z,  The  heir  to  the  crown  has  an  annual 
donation  of300,000  lei  (12,  OOOZ.). 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Rumania,  m  the  event  of  the  limg  remain- 
ing childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitution,  upon  his  elder  brother, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  rights  m 
favour  of  his  son.  Prince  AVilhelm,  the  act  having  been  registered  by  the 
Senate  in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888,  renounced 
his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand,  born 
August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of  the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was 
created  'Prince  of  Rumania.'  Prince  Ferdinand  was  married,  January  10, 
1893,  to  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  ; 
offspring  of  the  union  are  Carol,  born  October  15,  1893  ;  Ehsabeth,  born 
October  11,  1894;  Marie,  born  January  8,  1900;  Nicholas,  born  August  . 
18,  1903  ;  and  Ileana,  born  January  5,  1909.  -,    ,r  u     • 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Rumania  was 
Colonel  Cuza,  who  had  been  elected  *  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  ol 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Prmce 
Alexandru  Joan  L  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  lorced 
Prince  Alexandru  Joan  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  Prince  Carol  I. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharest,  proclaimed 
Rumania's  independence  from  Turkey,  May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Art.  43  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Rumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suftrage,  in  the  summer  of  1866.  It  has 
twice  been  modified-viz. ,  in  1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  consists 
of  120  members,  elected  for  8  years,  including  2  for  the  Universities,  and  8 
bishops  The  heir  to  the  crown  is  also  a  Senator.  The  Chamber  ot 
Deputies  consists  of  183  members,  elected  for  4  years  A  Senator  must 
be  40  years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Members  of  either  House  must  be 
Rumanians  by  birth  or  naturalisation,  in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the  country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured 
income  of  9, 400  lei  (376^. )  is  required.  All  citizens  of  full  age,  paying  taxes, 
are  electors,  and  are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges.  For  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bringing  in  50Z.  or 
upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  College.  Those  having  their  domicile 
and  residence  in  an  urban  commune,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  State  ol 
20  lei.  or  upwards  annually,  or  being  persons  ex(!rcisiiig  the  liberal  protes- 
sions,  retired  officers,  or  State  pensioners,  or  who  have  been  through  the 
primary  course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second  (College.  The  third  College 
is  composed  of  those  who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the  State,  belong 
to  neither  of  the  other  colleges  ;  those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and 
have  an  income  of  300  lei  {121.)  from  rural  land,  vote  directly,  as  do  also 
the   village  priests  and  schoolmasters,    the  rest  vote  indirectly.       For  each 
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election  every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a  delegate,  and  the  delegates 
vote  along  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  Colleges.  For  the  Senate 
there  are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yielding  annually  at  least  80^.  ;  the  second,  of  those  persons  whose 
income  from  property  is  from  32/.  to  SQL  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  20 "lei  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  besides  free 
railway  passes.  The  King  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
eight  ministers,  the  President  of  which  is  Prime  Minister,  and  may  or  may 
not  have  a  special  department. 

Senate  (1912)  :  Conservatives,  88  ;  Liberals,  24. 

Chamber  of  Deputies  (1912) :  Liberals  35,  Conservatives  146,  Conservative 
Democrats  10,  2  Independents. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Majoreseo,  Oct.  27,  1912. 

Local  Government. 
For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
Moldavia  into  thirteen,  and  the  Dobruja  into  two  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  (The  chief  difference  between 
the  Dobruja  and  the  other  districts  is  that  it  does  not  elect  senators  or  deputies. , 
In  Rumania  there  are  (1909)  372  arrondissements  (plasi)  and  2,664  communes) 
71  urban  and  2,593  rural,  hi  the  rural  communes  there  are  8,487  villages, 
and  1,048  hamlets.  The  appellations  'urban'  and  'rural'  do  not  depend  on 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  are  given  by  law. 

Area  and  Population. 


Departments                                 sq_  jj^^gg 

Population 

(Jensus 

Census 

' 

19  Dec.  1912 

Den.  1899 

Bacau 1       1,540 

232,146 

195,194 

Botosani 

.   '        1,220 

197,118 

171,437 

Covuiiui 

.      :              1,140 

171,710 

143,784 

Dorohoi 

.   1       1,090 

184,357 

159,461 

Falchiu. 

.   ;           850 

108,324 

93,831 

Jassy     . 

.   '       1,210 

213,196 

192,531 

Neamtsu 

.   :       1,540 

169,794 

149,711': 

Putna    . 

-  i       1,250 

181,103 

151,249 

Roman  . 

810 

128,190 

111,588 

Suchava 

1,320 

158,971 

131,596 

Tecuchi 

980 

142,993 

121,179 

Tutova . 

920 

129,858 

116,377 

Vaslui  . 

840 

127,704 

110,184 

Argesh  . 

1,710 

242,946 

207,605- 

Braila   . 

1,680 

181,033 

145,284 

Buzau    . 

1,880 

277,598 

221,263 

Dambovitsa  . 

1,340 

258,367 

211,666 

Jalomitsa 

.    '        2,620 

242,611 

187,889 

Ilfov      . 

.    i        2,230 

678,769 

541,180 

Muschel 

.    1        1,140 

135,616 

115,180 

Oltu      . 

1,000 

171,262 

143,843 

Prahova 

.    ,        1,800 

389,785 

307,302 

Romnicu-Sai-at 

.    1        1,260 

164,166 

136,918 

Teleorman    . 

1,810 

296,759 

238,628: 

Vlashka 

1,730 

259,482 

202,759 

Dolj       . 

2,540 

437,517 

365,579 

Gorj       . 

1,810 

200,859 

171,300 

Mehedintsi    . 

1,910 

295,548 

249,fi8S 

Rumanatsi    . 

1,770 

248.401 

203,773 

Valchea 

1,640 

231,572 

190,903 

Constanta     . 

2,670 

217,740 

141,056 

Tulcha 

.    :       3,330 

172,566 

126,752 

Tota 

1 

. 

.    (      50,720 

7,248,061 

5,956,690 

4  F  2 
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The  four  historic  divisions  of  ;tlie  country  wore  populated  (1912)  as 
follows  :— Moldavia,  2,145,464;  Grand  Wallachia  (Muutenia),  3,298,394; 
Oltenia,  1,413,897  ;   Dobrogsa,  390,306. 

The  population  in  1899  consisted  of  3,026,639  males  and  2,930,051 
females.  The  density  varied  from  38  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in 
Tulcha  to  243  per  square  mile  in  Ilfov,  the  average  for  the  whole  country 
having  been  117  per  square  mile.  With  respect  to  nationality  the  population 
of  Rumania  in  1899  was  classified  as  follows: — Rumanians,  5,489,296  (92*5 
per  cent.)  ;  subjects  of  foreign  States,  182,875  (3-1  per  cent.)  ;  foreign  Jewa, 
5,859  (0*1  per  cent.);  Jews  under  Rumanian  protection,  256,588  (4'3  per 
cent.);  others  under  Rumanian  protection.  Of  foreigners,  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  numbered  104,108  ;  Turks,  22,989  ;  Greeks,  20,057.  Among 
Rumanians  there  are  racial  differences  of  which  the  census  returns  take  no 
account.  In  Central  Moldavia  there  are  thousands  of  Magyar  descent 
(Changa'i  and  Szeklers) ;  the  communes  along  the  Danube  have  many 
inhabitants  of  Bulgarian  and  Servian  origin  ;  scfittered  over  the  country  are 
hordes  of  Gipsies  most  of  whom  have  settled  in  Rumanian  villages.  In 
Dobiudja  the  foreign  element  is  strong,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Bulgar,  Russian, 
and  German.  Rumanians  are  spread  extensively  in  the  neigli  bouring 
countries — Transylvania,  Hungary,  Bukowina,  Bessarabia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia  ;  their  total  number  probably  is  between  10  and  12  millions. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Birth 
over  Deaths 

11)00 

202,438 

157,204 

00,803 

105,234 

1007 

274,487 

175,794 

70,203 

98,693 

190S 

272,850 

185,393 

01,499 

87,457 

19011 

282,342 

188,325 

03,212 

94,017 

1910 

273,100 

172,843 

04,286 

100,203 

iini 

299,870 

:  79,070 

74,542 

120,794 

Not  included  in  the  births  and  deaths  are  the  still-born,  8,144  (27 
per  cent,  of  the  total  births  in  1911).  The  illegitimate  births  in  1911  were 
about  8-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  In  1904  there  were  1,800  divorces  ; 
in  ]905,  1,718;  in  1906,  1,737;  in  1907,  2,167;  in  1908,  2,384;  in  1909, 
2,651  ;  in  1910,  2,847  ;  in  1911,  3,029. 

The  principal  towns  are  (population  1912) : — Bucharest,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  Government,  338,109  ;  Jassy,  75,882  ;  Galatz,  71,719  ;  Braila,  64,730  ; 
Plbesti,  56,594;  Craiova,  51,973;  Botosani,  32,813  ;  Buzan,  28,781  ;  Con- 
stantza,  26,628  ;  Berlad,  25,381  ;  Focsani,  25,155. 


Religion,  Instruction,  Justice,  &c. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  in  1900,  5,408,743  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Church,  168,176  were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  16,598  were 
Armenians,  269,015  were  Jews,  and  43,470  were  Mahometans.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Orthodox  Church  lests  with  two  archbishops,  the  first  of  them 
styled  the  Primate  of  Rumania,  and  the  second  the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia. 
There  are,  besides,  six  bl-^hops  of  the  National  Church,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  and  bishop.^     Only  the  clergy  of  the  National  Orthodox 

'  111   UuuKary   there  is  a  Uuiatc  uictroijulitau  with  3  .sulVragaus,  all  uf  Hic  Graceo- 
liuuiaiiiau  rite. 
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Church   are   recognised  and  paid  l.y  the  State.     Tn  1908  there    were  6,666 
churches,  168  monasteries  for  either  sex,  and  11  mosques. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  '  wherever  there  are  schools,'  and  it  is 
iniproving  from  year  to  year.  In  1909,  according  to  a  special  census  return, 
60-16  percent,  of  the  population  over  7  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  in  1909,  43-12  per  cent.,  and  in  1910,  41  percent,  of  the  army 
recruits  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Following  figures  are  statistics  of 
public  primary  schools  : — 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 
190S-r.9    1909-10 

School 
population 
(7—14  years) 

1908-09    1909-10 

1903-09  1  1909-10 

1908 

1909 

Rural  pi-imary 
Urban      ,, 

.  i     4,521 
379 

4,095 
379 

6,286 
1,381 

8,460 
1,324 

482,046  1  504,297 
78,603      80,656 

813,207 
103,499 

916,706 

827,883 
110,573 

Total  . 

4,900        5,074 

7,667        7,780 

560,649    584,953 

938,456 

The  secondary  schools  in  1906-07  were,  for  boys,  20  lyceums,  23  gym- 
nasiums and  4  seminaries,  these  47  institutions  having  873  teacheis  and 
14  016  pupils  ;  for  girls  10  high  schools  with  161  teachers  and  1,615  pupils  ; 
5  normal  schools  for  men  with  80  teachers  and  1,136  students,  and  2  for 
women  with  34  teachers  and  283  students  ;  45  professional  schools  for  boys 
with  209  teachers  and  2,235  students,  and  28  for  girls  with  283  teachers  ; 
12  commercial  schools  with  109  teachers  and  1,431  pupils;  17  agricultural 
schools  with  26  teachers  aud  462  pupils  ;  6  schools  of  domestic  economy 
for  frirls  with  17  teachers  and  118  pupils  ;  total  pupils  at  boys'  schools 
19,280  ;  at  girls'  schools  6,016,  There  are  2  universities  with  faculties  m 
law,  philosophy,  science  and  medicine,  and  theology,  at  Bucarest  (120 
professors  and  3,422  students)  and  Jassy  (60  professors  and  534  students).  In 
1907-8  there  were  122  high  schools  for  boys  and  46  for  girls. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  court  of  cassation,  4  appeal  courts,  34 
tribunals,  and  266  justices  of' the  peace.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  m 
custody  during  1907  in  the  central  prisons  was  23,068,  of  whom  1,202 
remained  in  prison  on  December  31.  Assistance  is  given  to  the  sick  in 
168  hospitals  and  hospices  (departmental,  communal,  rural,  and  private). 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (estimates  for  last 
3  years)  for  yeai?  ending  March  31  (old  style)  :— 


1908-09  1 


1909-10  1 


1910-11 1 


1911-12 


1912-13 


Lei  Lei  '  Lei  Lei  ;  Lei 

Revenne  '    411011,035     '    435,685,322      !     461,079,942     |    478,395,230         505,646,930 

Expenditure       408,741,268     |    428.648,945      j    461,079,942     |    478,395,230         505,646,930 


»  Includins  railway  hudsets  ami  other  1)udgets  not  formerly  incorporated  in  tlie  Stale 
hu.lget. 
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For  the  year 

1912-13 

tlie  budget  estimates  (in  lei  or  francs)  were  :  — 

Revenue. 

I.ei 

Expenditure. 

Lei 

Direct  taxes     . 

49,280,000 

Ministries : — 

Indirect  taxes 

85,100,000 

War     . 

74,428,026 

Registration  and  Stamps    . 

29,401,000 

Finance 

207,010,073 

State  mouopolips 

72,360,000 

Worship    and    Public   In- 

Public Services 

133,439,000 

struction  . 

48,218,619 

» State  Domains 

28,875,000 

Inteiior 

47,416,512 

Subventions    . 

23,272,000 

Public  Works 

95,82S,G60 

Ministries  : — 

Justice 

11,029,192 

Finance 

1)9,945,650 

Agriculture  and  Domains 

9,629,671 

Interior 

4,396,200 

Comiiieme  and  Industry  . 

3,761,702 

Justice 

1,868,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

3,141,774 

Foreign  Affairs 

180,000 

Councifof  Ministers 

83,570 

Domains 

138,000 

Supplementary  credits 

5,099,721 

War    . 

536,780 

Public  Works 

34,600 

Worship  and  In 

?truction  . 

5,264,700 

Commerce  and 

Industry  . 

* 

1,496,000 
505,646,930 

Total 

Total    . 

505,646,930 

(20,225,873/..) 

(20,225,873/.) 

The  public  debt  of  Rumania  amounted  on  March  31,  1912,  to  62,638,1647. 
For  1911-12  the  service  of  the  debt  (interest,  amortization,  pensions,  &c., 
was  estimated  at  3,518,080Z 

Defence. 

Military  service  in  Rumania  is  compulsory  and  universal.  The  young 
men  from  19  to  21  years  of  age  receive  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
training  in  their  homes.  At  21  they  enter  the  ranks,  serving  for  2  years  in 
the  infantry,  and  3  years  in  the  other  arms,  followed  b}^  5,  or  4,  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  first  line.  The  men  then  pass  to  the  second  line,  or  reserve 
foice,  for  10  years,  after  which  they  are  transfeiTed  to  the  territorial  force 
at  the  age  of  38,  and  remain  in  it  4  years,  thus  completing  21  years'  service. 
Young  men  exempte<l  from  service  in  the  ranks,  and  those  surplus  to  the 
annual  contingent,  are  posted  to  a  supplementary  reserve,  in  which  they 
will,  in  future,  receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 

The  Rumanian  field  army  consists  of  5  army  corps  and  2  cavalry  divisions. 
Army  corps  are  composed  of  2  divisions,  and  a  reserve  brigade,  and  to  each 
is  attached  a  brigade  of   cavalry  of  2  regiments.      A  division  consists  of 

2  brigades,  each  of  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  a  battalion  of  chasseurs 
(13  battalions  in  all),   an  artillery   brigade   of   2    regimeiits   (12    batteries), 

3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  pioneers.  A  cavalry  division 
consists  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  each  (24  squadrons)  and  2  batteries  of 
horse  artillery.  There  are  altogether  36  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions, 
9  rifle  battalions,  20  cavalry  regiments,  20  regiments  of  field  artillery  each 
of  6  batteries,  4  horse  artillery  batteries,  19  companies  of  fortress  artillery, 
7  engineer  battalions,  and  a  railway  battalion.  Batteries  have  4  guns  each. 
The  strength  of  the  field  army  of  5  army  corps  and  2  cavalry  divisions  would 
amount  to  about  220,000  men. 

The  second  line,  or  reserve,  troops  at  present  consist  of  36  battalions,  and 
9  batteries.     The  formation  of  reserve  divisions  is  contemplated. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Rumanian  army  in  1911  was  4,495  officers 
and  officials,  93,644  non-commissioned  oflicers  and  men,  and  20,839  horses. 

The  Rumanian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle, 
calibre  -256.  The  cavalry  carry  the  Mannlicher  carbine.  The  horse  and  field 
batteries  are  armed  with  the  Krupp  Q.F.  gun  of  75  mm.  (1903). 

The  war  budget  of  Rumania  for  19lf-12  amounted  to  2,977, OOOZ.  C!on- 
.siderable  sums  are  being  spent  on  the  rearmament  of  the  artillery,  &c. 
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At  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth,  are  3  lines  of 
fortifications,  and  at  Nemolassa  on  the  Sereth  are  2  lines.  Again  at  Focsani 
to  the  north-west,  near  the  Sereth,  are  extensive  works  in  3  lines.  All  these 
fortifications  are  in  the  nature  of  entrenched  camps,  and  are  armed  with 
numerous  Krupp  and  Gruson  guns.  Around  Bucharest  are  18  forts  and  many 
batteries. 

Rumania  has  in  the  navy  the  EUsabeta,  launched  at  Elswick  in  1887 
a  protected  cruiser  of  1,320  tons  displacement  and  4,900  horse-power,  3^-inch 
armour  at  the  belt,  4  6-inch  and  8  machine  guns  ;  the  Mircea,  training 
ship,  a  composite  brig  of  350  tons  ;  7  gunboats  ;  6  coast-guard  vessels  ;  a 
screw  despatch  vessel  (240  tons)  ;  6  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo- 
boats.  On  October  4,  1907,  twelve  vessels  for  naval  police  were  launched  at 
Galatz,  with  eight  vedettes.  A  floating  dock  has  been  purchased  in  Scot- 
land. There  are  four  river  monitors,  lightly  armoured,  of  600  tons  each. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  order  4  destroyers  and  12  torpedo  boats.  At  Galatz 
there  is  a  marine  arsenal. 


Production  and  Industry. 

According  to  an  estimate  by  Dr.  Colesco,  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of 
Rumania  with  respect  to  agriculture  in  1905  was  as  follows  :— 


Ploiighefl  lands     . 

Fallow  lands  . 

Vineyards  and  orchards 

Meadows 

Pastures  .... 


Acres 
.  13,526,100 
.    1,297,400 

456,500 
.  1,213,000 
.    2,504,600 


Forests  (less  clearings) 
Water  .... 
Other  lands    . 

Total    . 


Acres 
5,637,300 
1,994,000 
5,524,700 

32,153,600 


Of  the  cultivable  land  (arable,  meadow,  plantation,  and  orchard  land)  the 
distribution  with  respect  to  ownership  is  as  follows  : — 


Size  of  Properties 


Acres 
24 '7  and  under 
Over  27-4   ,,        „  123-5  . 
„  123-5    ,,         ,,      247  . 
247 

Total 


Proprietors         Area 


Number 

1,015,302 

36,318 

2,381 

4,471 


1,058,172 


Acres 
8,199,647 
1,719,104 

408,676 
9,354,364 


19,681,791 


Per  cent, 
of  area 


41-66 
8-73 
2-08 

47-53 

100-00 


In  the  last  two  years  the  chief  agricultural  crops  were  as  follows 


Area  cultivated 

Production 

Crop 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat     .       .       . 

4,825,410 

5,113,467 

90,827,760 

86,208,589 

Rye  .... 

329,490 

264,99() 

4,835,149 

3,473,686 

Barley 

1,26-^,002 

1,236,914 

25,348,748 

20,644,129 

Oats 

1,003,537 

943,378 

25,411,729 

20,140,385 

Maize 

5,213,127 

5,135,967 

107,331,000 
Gallons 

~ 

Wine 

214,650 

215,846 

21,865,000 
Cwt. 

—■ 

Plums 

182,365 

183,356 

2,063,345 

— 

Tobacco  . 

24,980 

22,940 

183,121 
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The  forests  of  Rumania  have  an  aggregate  area  of  6,935,120  acres,  of 
which  2,712,582  are  State  owned  and  4,222,539  acres  are  privately  owned. 
The  principal  forests  are  oak  (713,430  acres),  beech,  oak,  &e.,  (692,620 
acres),  beech  (543,540  acres),  pine  and  fir  (311,120  acres),  larch,  maple, 
elm,  willow,  walnut.     The  export  of  wood  in  1909  was  48,367  tons. 

In  December  1900  Rumania  had  864,324  horses,  2,589,526  cattle, 
5,655,444  sheep,  232,515  goats,  and  1,709,205  swine. 

Coal  and  petroleum  are  worked  and  the  latter  is  now  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Petroleum  springs,  both  government  and  private,  are  worked 
at  Prahova,  Dambovitza,  Bacau,  and  Buzau.  The  total  output  reached  in 
1900,  250,000  metric  tons  ;  in  1909,  1,296,403  ;  in  1910,  1,352,299  ;  in 
1911,  1,544,072.  Of  the  total  exported,  26'5  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  17*5  per  cent,  to  France,  and  8  per  cent,  to  Germany. 


Commerce. 

The  values  of    the  imports  into   and  exports  from  Rumania,  exclusive 
of  gold  and  silver  (in  sterling)  were  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports         1        Exports 

1905 
1906 
1907 

£ 

13,510,500 
16,884,600 
17,220,400 

£ 
18,284,100 
10,054  400      ! 
22,157,100 

1908 
1901) 

1910 

1 

£              !             £ 
16,.562,600                15,157,900 
14,728,902              18,602,265 
16,388,623              24,660,195 

A  Treaty  of  Comnierce  and  Navigation  providing  for  the  most  favonred  nation  treat- 
ment between  Rumania  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Bucharest  on  October  31, 1905. 

Imports  and  exports  are  estimated  in  accordance  with  values  settled  by  a  Commission 
appointed  from  time  to  time. 

The  import  duties  amounted  in  1905  to  1,063,870L  ;  in  1900  to  1,648,200?.  ;  in  1907 
to  1,889,100Z. ;  in  1908  to  1,990,570?. 

In    1910   the   chief   imports    and  exports   were  as    follows    (in  eli    or 
francs) : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Merchandise 

1910 

Merchandise             |          1910 

1 

Lei 

'           Lei 

Metals  and  manufactures  . 

98,971,773 

Cereals  and  products       .        489,821,008 

Vegetable  textiles  &  manuf. 

60,185,245 

Wood  and  timber 

25,192,207 

Ready-made  clothing  . 

20,719,783 

Petroleum,  &c.  . 

38,897,160 

Wool,  hair  and  manuf. 

36,245,079 

Animal  products 

!          4,826,201 

Machinery       .... 

39,219,229 

Vegetables,  Ac.  . 

34,730,967 

Vegetables,  seed,  &c. 

7,360,366 

Hides,  &c.    . 

2,977,694 

Hides,  &c 

14,919,473 

Living  animals   . 

5,951,725 

Fruits 

12,627,370 

Wool,  hair,  &c.   . 

2,482,483 

Trees,  timber  and  manuf.  . 

10,447,200 

Fruits    . 

2,400,107 

Silks  and  manuf.    . 

]  4,982,405 

Mineral  waters   . 

1,325,199 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  &c.  . 

7,547,790 

Chemicals       .... 

8, 259,. 885 

" 

In  two  years  the  trade  was  mainly  distributed  as  follows  :- 
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Countries 

Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(1909) 

(1910) 
Lei 

(1909) 
Lei" 

(1910) 

Lei 

Lei- 

Austria-Hungary . 

85,786,333 

97,980,077 

115,030,019 

37,284,189 

Germany       .... 

124,659,082 

138,237,277 

26,603,808 

24,281,193 

Great  Britain 

57,775,825 

56,775,806 

34,658,206 

33,505,063 

France          .... 

23,677,076 

25,627,410 

27,502,203 

46,874,515 

Belgium 

11,619,580 

13,9*13,055 

121,296,787 

226,241,676 

Italy 

17,676,649 

21,744,144 

33,998,007 

68,671,677 

Russia 

10,780,158 

11,771,107 

4,128,992 

6,261,849 

Switzerland  .... 

6,994,076 

8,452,096 

79,914 

112,666 

Turkey          .... 

11,607,149 

13,851,123 

21,473,690 

18,6(10,171 

Greece  

1,364,776 

1,737,490 

666,015 

895,533 

Bulgaria       .        .        . 

831,715 

1,383,917 

4,390,710 

5,391,121 

Total  trade  between  Roiimania  and 
ponnds  for  five  years  : — 


United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of 


Imports  from  Roumania  to  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Roumania  from  U.  Kingdom 


1908 

1909 

2,939 
1.984 

2,922 
1,718 

1910 


1911 


1912 


3,184 
1,826 


6,583 
2,709 


3,262 
2,931 


Shipping^  and  Communications. 

In  1912  the  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  consisted  of  593  vessels  of  172,938 
tons,  including  of  94  steamers  22,893  tons. 

Vessels  which  left  the  Danube  1908,  1909  and  1910  :— 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels    1  Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

British 

Austro-Hungarian    . 
All  Nationalities 

295 

119 

1,010 

647,863 

249,527 

1,607,627 

246            548,235 
127       1      271,654 
929         1,474,933 

461 

163 

1,307 

1,039,493 

349,900 

2,274,493 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube,  called  into  being  in  1856,  now  consists  of  8 
delegates,  one  representing  eacli  of  the  following  powers :  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germanyj  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Rumania,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  It  has  its  seat  at  Galatz. 
Since  November  24, 1904.  it  has  existed,  or  will  exist,  for  successive  periods  of  3  years  unless 
denounced  by  one  of  the  contracting  powers  a  year  before  the  conclusion  of  any  such 
period.  By  the  operations  of  the  Commission  tbe  Danube  below  Braila  and  along  the 
Sulina  branch  has  been  deepened  and  corrected,  so  that  at  Sulina  the  depth  has  been 
increased  from  9  ft.  to  24  ft.,  and  of  the  Sulina  branch  the  minimum  depth  has  been 
increased  from  8  ft.  tolSh  ft.,  while  by  canalisation  and  other  works  the  navigation  has  been 
shortened  from  45J  to  33|  nautical  miles.  The  Commission  has  a  revenue  of  about  80,000?. 
a  year  derived  entirely  from  taxes  levied  on  shipping  leaving  the  river. 

General  shipping  (1911):  entered,  37,958  vessels  of  11,707,631  tons; 
cleared,  37,849  vessels  of  11,739,333  tons. 

In  1912  Rumania  had  2,328  miles  of  railway,  of  Avhich  2,287  miles  be- 
longed to  the  State.  In  1911  the  receipts  from  traffic  amounted  to 
97,345,321  lei,  and  the  working  expenses  to  60,418,807  lei.  The  State 
has  the  working  of  all  the  lines,  and  has,  besides,  under  the  general  railway 
direction,  a  commercial  navigation  service  on  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea. 
Within  Rumania  there  are  1,806,580  miles  of  national  roads. 
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In  1910-11  there  were  2,979  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed 
45,021,000  letters,  35,815,000  post-cards,  and  81,994,000  newspapers, 
samples,  &c.  In  1910-11  there  were  4,539  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
12,921  miles  of  wire,  on  which  3,661,401  messages  were  forwarded.  The 
number  of  offices  was  3,127.  In  1910-11  there  were  7  urban  telephone 
systems  witli  1,004  miles  of  line  and  8,402  miles  of  wire,  and  5,525  interurban 
systems  with  18,680  miles  of  line  and  23,426  miles  of  wire.  On  the  urban 
systems  during  the  year  there  were  12,725,226  conversations,  and  on  the 
inter-urban  1,286,778. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  National  Bank  of  Rumania,  with  capital  and  reserves  of  39,055,000 
lei,  had,  on  December  24,  1911,  a  circulation  of  notes  and  cash  bonds  amount- 
ing to  443,337,890  lei,  cash  in  hand  amounting  to  219,166,497  lei.  Other 
public  credit  institutions  are  Savings  Bank,  a  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank, 
an  Agricultural  Loan  Bank,  1,849  Popular  Banks,  a  Rural  Credit  Fonder, 
2  Urban  Gridit  Fonciers  (at  Bucarest  and  Yassi),  an  Agricultural  Bank,  and 
a  Cassct  Rurala,  an  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  buy  properties  and  sell 
-them  in  lots  to  peasants.      There  are  also  three  private  banking  institutions. 

In  1911  the  following  coins  were  in  circulation  : — gold,  to  the  vahie  of 
10,725,000  lei ;  silver  coins,  5  lei,  to  the  value  of  23,660,409  lei ;  2  lei 
to  the  value  of  16,098,710  lei;  1  lei,  to  the  value  of  17,734,465  lei; 
71  lei,  to  the  value  of  7,745,490  ;  total,  65,269,074  lei.  There  were  also 
nickel  coins  in  circulation  to  the  value  of  10,500,000  lei,  and  copper  coins 
to  the  value  of  995,000  lei. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Rumaniacin  1876,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  being  the  leu,  equivalent  to  the  franc.  The  gold  leu 
is  the  monetary  unit.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  50  lei  only.  Gold  coins 
are  20-,  10-,  and  5-lei  pieces.  Nickel  is  coined  in  5-,  10-,  and  20-  centimes 
(bani)  pieces. 

The  metric  system  has  been  introduced,  but  Turkish  weights  and  measures 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  use  by  the  people. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Rumania  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Mishu  (appointed  December  18,  1912), 

Secretaries. — Prince  Antoine  Bibesco  and  M.  Michel  B.  Boeresco. 

Chancellor. — N.  K.  Constantinesco. 

Attache. — Captain  Matila  Costiesco-Ghyka. 

Commercial  Attache. — Michel  G.  Holban. 

Consul- General  in  London. — Alfred  Stead. 

Vice-Consul. — G.  N.  Gologan. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Rumania. 

Envoij  and  Minister.— Sir  G.  H.  Barclay,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O., 
(1912). 

Secretary. — J.  Vaughan,  M.V.O. 

Consul. — Major  J.  G.  Baldwin,  0.  B.  (at  Galatz). 

Danube  Commissioner. — Hamilton  E.  Browne. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  ^t  Bucharest,  Braila.,  Constanza,  and  Sulina.  J 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Rumania. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  Statistical  publications  issued  by  the  various  Departments  of  Government. 

Constitution  du  30  .juin— 12  juillet  1866  avec  les  modifications  y  introduites  en  1879  et 
1SS4.     Bucharest,  1SS4.  ^       -.^  ,.      ^  ^    ■^■ 

Recenseuientul    <?eneral    al    Populatiunei    Romanieei,     1809.     Rezultate    Definitive. 
Ministry  of  At^ri  cult  are,  1905,  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  Colescu. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  series.     London. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  Captain  M.  C.  P.  Ward.  London,  1901. 

Greanqa  (G.  D.),  Grundbesitz  verteilung  und  Bauernfrage  in  Rumanien.     Leipzig,  1907. 

Staiis'tique  des  prix  payes  dans  les  travaux  agricoles.      Bucarest,  1908.      Statistique 
■Vcri-icole  dela  Roumanie.     i^  partie  Explortations  a^'ricoles.     Bucarest,  1907. 

"^  Minist'ere  de  1' Agriculture.  La  Roumanie.  1906.  Ministere  de  I'ludustrie  et  du 
commerce.  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Roumanie.  Bucarest.  Progres  de  la  Dobrodja 
depuis  I'annexion  iusqu'au.iourd'hui.     1909.  ,   ^.  ..  -    '     , 

Bulletin  statistique  de  la  Roumanie,  publie  par  la  direction  de  la  statistique  generale 
dei>uis,  1909.     Bucarest.  ,    .  „ 

A  list  of  official  publications  is  given  in  Anuarul  Statistic  al  Romaniei. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Arion^G.  C).  La  Situation eeonomique  etsocialedu  paysanen  Romnanie.    Paris,  1895 
Baicoianu  (C),  Historie  de  la  politique  douani^re  de  la  Roumanie  de  1870-1903.    2  vols 
Bucarest   1004. 

Bellessort  (A,),  La  Roumanie  Contemporaine.     Paris   1905 

Benger  (G.),  Rumania  In  1900.    Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane.    London,  190L 

.BZaJicarrf  (T.).  Les  Mavroyeni.     Paris,  1893. 

Blaramberg  (N .),  Essai  compare  sur  les  institutions  et  les  lois  de  la  Roumanie  depuis 
les  temps  les  plus  reciiles  jusqu'  a  nos  jours.     Bucarest,  1886. 

Colescu  (L.),Geschichte  des  rutaanischen  Steuerwesens,  in  der  Epoche  der  Fanarioten. 
Miinchen,  1897.— Population  dela  Roumanie.  Rc^sume  demographique.  Bucarest,  190.S. 
—Introduction  a  I'Enqueteindustrielle.  Bucarest,  1904 —Statistique  electorale.  190f..— 
Progres  6conomiques  de  la  Roumanie,  realises  sous  le  regne  de  S.  Majeste  le  Roi  Carol  I. 
Bucarest,  1907. 

Dame  (¥.),  Histoire  de  la  Roumanie  Contemporaine.     Paris,  1900. 

Ennel(J.  C),  Geschichte  derMoldau  und  der  Walachei.     2  vols.     1804. 

Guhernalis  (Comte  A.  de),  La  Roumanie  et  les  Roumains.    Florence,  1898. 

Lahovari  (G.  J.),  Marele  Dictionar  GeograSc  al  Romauiei.  Vols.  I.— V.  BucuresQi, 
1899-1902. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1887, 

Martonne  (E.  de).  La  Valachie,  Essai  de  monographie  geographique.     Paris,  1902. 

.¥'aier(W.).  The  Balkans.     In  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series.    Loudon,  1896. 

ijgclt^s (Elisee),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle.    Vol.  I.     Paris,  1885. 

Rosmj  (L.  de),  Les  populations  danubiennes.     Paris.    1885. 

Samuelson  (James),  Rumania,  Past  and  Present.    London,  1882. 

Sentupery,  L' Europe  politique  et  sociale— Roumanie.     Paris,  1895. 

Sincerus'iE.),  Les  Juifs  en  Roumanie  depuis  le  Traite  de  Berlin  (1878)  jusqu  a  ce 
jour.     London,  1901. 

Stratilesco (Teveza.),  From  Carpathian  to  Pindus.     London,  1906. 

Stourdza{A.  A.  C),  La  Terre  et  la  Race  Roumaines  depuis  leurs  origines  jusqn'a  nos 
jours.     Paris,  1904. 

FaiZZan«( J.  A.),  La  Romanic:  histoire, langue,  Ac.    3  vols.    1845. 

Xenopo?  (A.  D.),  IstoriaRomanilor.    6  vols.  Jassy,  1889.    [An  abridged  edition  in 

French.     2  vol".    Ppa'is,  1896.] 
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RUSSIA. 

(Empire  of  All  the  Russias.) 
Reigning  Emperor. 

Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  born  May  6  (18),  1868, 
the  eldest  son  of '  the  Emperor  Alexander  .II  f.  and  of  Princess  Dagmar 
{Maria  Fcodorovna),  daughter  of  the  late  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father  October  20  (November  1), 
1894  ;  married,  November  14  (26),  1894,  to  Princess  Alexandra  Alix 
{Alexandra  Feodorovna),  daughter  of  Ludwig  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
born  May  25  (June  6\  1872. 

Son  and  Daughters  of  the  Emperor. 

Grand-duchess  Olga,  born  November  3  (15),  1895. 

Grand-duchess  Tatiana,  born  May  29  (June  10),  1897. 

Grand-duchess  Marie,  born  June  14  (26),  1899. 

Grand-duchess  Anastasia,   born  June  5  (18),  1901. 

Grand-duke  Alexis  (heir  apparent),  born  July  30  (August  12),  1904. 

Mother  of  the  Emperor. 
Empress  Marie  {Dafimar),  widow  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  born  November  H  (20), 
1847. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  Emperor, 

I.  Grand-duchess  Xetiia,  born  March  25  (April  (5),  1875;  married  to  Grand-dnke 
Alexander  Mikhailovich. 

II.  Qrand-duke  Michael,  born  November  22-(December  4),  1878. 

III.  Grand-.Juchess  Olga,  born  June  1  (13),  1882;  married,  July  27  (August  P), 
1901.  to  Peter  Alexandrovich,  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Vladimir :— 1.  Cyril,  born  September  30  (October 
12),  187() ;  married,  October  8(21),  1905,  to  Princess  Victoria  Feodorovna  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha  (divorced  Gi  and  Duchess  of  Hesse).  Offspring  :  Marie,  born  January  20  (February  3). 
1907,  and  Kira,  born  April  20  (May  9),  1909.  2.  Boris,  born  November  12  (24),  1877.  3. 
Andreas,  born  May  2  (14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  born  January  17  (29),  1882  ;  married,  August  IG 
(29),  1902,  to  Prince  Nikolaos  of  Greece  {see  Greece). 

II.  Grand-duohess  Maria,  born  October  5  (17),  1853  ;  married  January  23,  1874,  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  July  30, 
1900. 

III.  Grand-duke  Paul,  born  September  21  (October  3,),  1800;  -married  (1)  June  5, 
(17),  1SS9,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece,  who  died  September 
12  (24),  1891  ;  (2)  morganatically,  September  27  (October  10),  1902,  to  Olga  Valerianovna 
Karnovitch,  Countess  von  Hohenfclsen.  Offspring  of  the  first  marriage  :  Maria,  born 
April  t)  (18),  1890;  married,  April  20  (May  3),  1908,  to  Prince  "Wilhelm,  Dukeof  Scider- 
manland  (Sweden);   Dimitri,  born  September  0  (18),  1891. 

The  reigning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
Romanof,  elected  Tsar  in  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rurik  ;  and 
in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  born  in 
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1700,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Oldenburg.  The 
union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I.,  intended  to  bring  Russia 
into  closer  contact  with  the  AVestern  States  of  Europe.  Peter  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  by 
Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs 
terminated,  in  the  year  1730.  The  reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Anne,  Ivan  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a 
transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  All  the  subsequent  emperors,  without 
exception,  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  German  families.  The  wife 
and  successor  of  Peter  III.,  Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  general  in  the  Prussian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son,  Paul, 
who  became  the  father  of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the 
grandfather  of  a  third,  Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German 
princesses,  creating  intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning 
houses  of  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Prussia, 

The  Em})eror  is  in  possession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  domains,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast  revenue,  the 
actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  reference  to  the  subject 
is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown  domains  being  con- 
sidered the  private  property  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  following  have  been  the  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  from  the  time 
of  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler  who  adopted, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 

House  of  Romanof —Male  Liiic.        \    Ivan  VI.  .         .         .         1740 

Michael  ....         1613       Elizabeth  ,         .         .         1741 


Alexis      ....  1645 

Fcodor     ....  1676 

Ivan  and  Peter  I      .         .  1682 

Peter  1 1689 

Catherine  I.     .         .         .  1725 

Peter  II.  ...  1727 


HoiL^c  of  Romanof  HoUtcin. 

Peter  III.         .         .         .  1762 

Catherine  II.   .         .         .  1762 

Paul        ....  1796 

Alexander  I.    .         .         .  1801 

Nicholas  I.       .         .         .  1825 

Alexander  II    .         .         .  1855 

House  of  Romanof — temale  Line.  Alexander  III.  .         .  1881 

Anne       ....         1730       Nicholas  II.    .         .'         .  1894 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Government  of  Russia  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy 
but,  in  fact,  the  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united 
in  the  Emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law,  and  the  monarch  continues  to 
bear  the  title  of  Autocrat.  On  August  6  (19),  1905,  however,  an  elective 
State  Council  (Gosudarstvennaya  Duma)  was  created,  and  on  October  17 
(30),  a  law  was  promulgated  granting  to  the  population  the  firm  foundations 
of  public  liberty,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  real  inviolability  of  the 
person,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and  association,  and 
establishing  as  an  unalterable  rule  that  no  law  shall  come  into  eftect  without 
the  approval  of  the  Duma,  and  that  to  the  elected  of  the  people  shall 
be  guaranteed  the  possibility  of  a  real  participation  in  the  control  of 
Uic  legality  of  the  acts  of  such  authorities  as  arc  api)ointed  by  the 
Emperor. 
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The  Duma  consists  ot  members  elected  for  five  years  and  representing 
the  governments  or  provinces  and  the  greatest  cities  :  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow.  Warsaw,  Kiev,  Lodz,  Odessa,  and  Riga  (law  of  June  3  (16), 
1907). 

The  election  of  the  Deputies  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by  electoral 
bodies  of  the  chief  towns  of  governments  or  provinces  and  of  the  greatest 
cities,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  or  town  elective 
assemblies.  In  towns  all  lodgers  occupying  for  12  months  lodgings  let 
to  them  may  vote  in  these  assemblies,  also  salaried  clerks  of  State,  or 
of  municipal  or  railway  administration  ;  iu  the  country,  all  owners  of  a 
determinate  area  of  land,  different  in  different  districts,  or  of  n on -industrial 
estate  more  than  50,000  roubles  in  value,  are  electors  ;  the  xolosU  or 
peasant  communities  and  manufactories  with  more  than  50  workpeople 
are  represented  in  the  electoral  assemblies  by  delegates,  two  for  each 
volost,  and  one  for  each  thousand  workmen.  Students,  soldiers,  governors 
of  provinces  (in  provinces  governed  by  them),  and  police-officers  (in 
the  localities  for  Avhich  they  act)  may  not  vote.  Members  of  the  Duma 
are  paid  10  roubles  per  day  during  session,  and  once  a  year  travelling 
expenses  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Under  a  Manifesto  and  Ukases  published  on  March  6,  1906  (N.S.), 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  elected  members 
and  members  nominated  b}^  the  Emperor,  and  will  be  convoked  and 
prorogued  annually  by  Imperial  Ukase.  The  elective  members  of  the 
Council  will  be  eligible  for  nine  years,  a  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  three  years.  Each  assembly  of  the  Zemstvo  of  each  government 
will  elect  one  member.  Six  members  will  be  returned  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  six  by  the  representatives  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Universities,  12  by  the  representatives  of  the  bourses 
of  commerce  and  of  industry,  18  by  the  representatives  of  the  nobility, 
and  six  by  the  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Poland, 
assembled  in  congress  at  Warsaw.  The  congress  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  nobility,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial 
communities  for  the  election  of  their  members  to  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  will  meet  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  those  provinces  of  European 
Russia  which  have  no  Zemstvo,  a  congress  of  the  representatives  of  the 
landed  proprietors  will  assemble  in  the  chief  town  of  their  province  to 
elect  one  member  for  each  province  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  All 
members  of  the  Council  must  have  attained  their  40th  year  and  have  an 
academical  degree.  The  President  and  Vice-President  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Tsar.  The  elective  members  of  the  Council  will  receive  an  honorarium  of 
25  roubles  (2Z.  13s.)  a  day  during  the  session. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers 
and  the  same  right  of  initiative  in  legislation  and  of  addressing  questions 
to  Ministers.  Every  measure  before  being  submitted  for  the  Imperial 
sanction  must  be  passed  by  l)oth  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  all  such  as  are  rejected  by  one  of  the  two  legislative  institutions 
will  not  be  laid  before  the  Tsar  at  all.  Both  the  Duma  and  the  Council 
have  the  right  to  annul  the  election  of  any  of  their  members.  The 
sittings  of  both  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  will  be  public. 
The  closure  of  a  debate  may  be  voted  by  a  simple  majority.  Neither 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  nor  the  Duma  is  empowered  to  receive 
deputations  or  petitions.  Ministeis  will  be  eligible  for  the  Dimia  and, 
in  the  capacity  of  elected  members,  qualified  to  vote. 

Laws  voted   by    the   two   Houses   will   be   submitted   for   the  Imperial 
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sanction  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  members 
of  both  institutions  will  have  the  privilege  of  personal  immunity  during 
the  session.  They  will  only  be  liable  to  arrest  with  the  permission  of 
the  Duma  or  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  as  the  case  may  be,  except  in 
cases  of  flagrant  offences  or  offences  committed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties.  The  Ukases  further  provide  that  bills  rejected  by  the  Tsar 
cannot  be  brought  forward  again  in  the  course  of  the  same  session, 
while  Bills  rejected  by  one  of  the  legislative  bodies  cannot  be  brought 
forward  again  without  the  Imperial  consent.  The  first  Duma,  after 
sitting  from  April  27  (May  10),  1906,  was  dissolved  on  July  9  (22),  1906. 
The  second  Duma,  after  sitting  from  February  20  (March  5),  1907,  was 
dissolved  on  June  3  (16),  1907.  The  third  Duma,  after  sitting  from 
November  1  (14),  1907,  arrived  at  the  term  of  the  legislation  in  1912.  The 
fourth  Duma  has  been  sitting  since  November,  1912. 

Duma:  Right,  63  ;  Nationalists,  124  ;  Octobrists,  95  ;  Progressives,  15  ; 
Constitutional  Democrats,  59  ;  Travaillistes,  10  ;  Social  Democrats,  16  ; 
Poles,    16  ;  Independents,   16. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  still  entrusted  to  great  boards, 
or  councils,  possessing  separate  Junctions. 

One  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is  the  Ruling  Senate 
or  '  Pravitelstvuyushchiy  Senat,'  established  by  Peter  I,  in  the  year  1711. 
The  functions  of  the  Senate  are  partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of 
an  executive  character.  To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  also  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate 
is  divided  into  six  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg, 
two  of  them  being  -Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is  authorised 
to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions  of  cases.  The 
senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who  fill  high  stations  ;  but 
a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each  department,  who  represents  the 
emperor,  and  without  whose  signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force 
in  the  ple7iii,mt  or  general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of 
justice  takes  the  chair.  A  special  department  is  entrusted  with  disciplinary 
judgments  against  officials  of  the  crown. 

Another  is  the  college,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the  year  1721,  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three  metropolitans  (St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev),  the  archbishop  of  Georgia  (Caucasus), 
and  several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the  emperor's 
name,  and  have  no  force  till  approved  by  him.  The  President  of  the 
Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  Yladimir.  The  General 
Procurator,  Actual  Privy  Councillor  Sailer. 

A  third  board  of  government  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  reorganized 
by  a  decree  of  October  19  (November  1),  1905. 

The  fourth  board  of  government,  the  most  important  since  the  decree 
for  its  reorganization  issued  October  19  (November  1),  1905,  is  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  It  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  and  of  the  general  directors 
of  the  most  important  administrations. 

The  president  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Actual  Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of  Finance,  Kokovtseff,  appointed 
President,  September  24,  1911. 

The  ministries  and  the  most  important  administrations  are  : — 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  House  and  Imperial  Domains. — Minister 
General  IV.  Freedcricksz,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  ;  appointed  1898. 
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2.  Ministry   of   Foreign   Affairs. — Minister  :    Actual    State   Councillor 
Sazonoff,  appointed  1910. 

3.  Mi'Aistry    of    rFar. —Minister :     General     Sukhomlinoff,     appointed 
1909. 

4.  Ministry  of  the  A^a^-?/.  —  Minister  :  Vice- Admiral  Grigorovich,  appointed 
1911. 

5  Ministry  of  the  /u^mor. —Minister :  Privy  Councillor  MaUakoff 
appointed  1911 

6.  Ministry  of  Public.  Instruction.— yimhUx  :  Privy  Councillor  Casso, 
appointed  1910. 

7.  Ministry  of  Finance.- -MimstQi-  :  Actual  Privy  Councillor  Kokovtseff', 
appointed  Minister,  1906. 

8.  Ministry  of  Justice. — Minister :  Privy  Councillor  S'hcheglovitoff,  ap- 
pointed 1906. 

9.  General  Direction  of  Land  Organization  and  Agriculture. — General 
Director:  Actual  Privy  Councillor  Krivoshcin,  appointed  1908. 

10.  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communications.— Mmister  :  Privy  Councillor 
Bukhloff,  appointed  1909. 

11.  Mhiistry  of  Commerce  and  of  Industry. — Minister:  Privy  Councillor 
Timashcff,  appointed  1909. 

12.  Department  of  General  Control.— QoniYo\\eYGQ\iQVd\  :  Privy  Councillor 
Kharitonoff,  appointed  1907. 

13.  ^0^2/ 'S'y^ioc?.— Procurator-General:  Actual  State  Councillor  Sabler. 

14.  (General  Direction  of  State  Studs.— GawGYsX  Zdano'oich. 

The  Emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instruction  of  girls  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  established  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  J^icnolas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the  Imperial  Head- 
Quarters  (Glavnaya  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  also  with 
the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  Emperor,  formerly  received  by  a 
special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884).  According  to  a  law  of  May 
19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having  three  sections  (Economy,  Mines 
and  Manufactures  and  Legislation)  has  been  created,  instead  of  the  same  depart- 
ments in  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Household. 


Local  Government. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  governments  and  provinces  [ohlast),  the 
subdivisions  of  which  are  districts  or  circuits  {uijezd  in  the  governments  and 
okrug  in  the  provinces).  There  are  78  governments  (49  in  European 
Russia  proper,  10  in  Poland,  8  in  Finland,  7  in  Caucasus^  4  in  Siberia)  ;  21 
provinces  ^1  in  European  Russia,  5  in  Caucasus,  9  in  Central  Asia,  6  in 
Siberia,  and  2  circuits,  those  of  Sukhum  and  Zakataly  in  Caucasus.  Some  of 
the  governments  or  provinces  are  united  into  general  governments.  At  the 
head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor-general,  the  representa- 
tive of  the   emperor,   who  as  such  has  the   supreme  control  and  direction 
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of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  Siberia  the  governors-general 
are  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  deliberative  voice.  A  civil 
governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which  all  measures  must  be  sub- 
mitted, is  established  in  each  government,  and  a  military  governor  in  twenty- 
one  provinces.  A  vice-governor  is  api^ointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil 
governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  govern- 
ment, a  council  of  control  under  the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,"  depend- 
ing directly  on  the  Department  of  Control.  Each  government  or  province 
is  divided  into  from  5  to  15  districts  (815  in  all  Russian  Empire),  having 
each  several  administrative  institutions.  The  townships  {gradonachalstvo)  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Sebastopol,  Odessa,  Kerch,  Nikolayev,  Baku  and 
Kostov-on-Don,  are  administered  by  special  governors  {gradonachalnik)  ; 
Kronstadt  is  under  a  separate  military  governor. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  far  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
17,075  cantons  [volosLs  among  the  Russian  population,  gminas  in  Poland, 
stanitsas  in  Cossack  Lauds,  ulus  in  territories  peopled  by  natives,  &c.),  which 
are  presided  over  by  an  elder  {t^olostno'i  starshina  in  the  volosts),  elected  at 
the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  composed  of  the  delegates  of  the  village 
communities  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  village 
communities  elect  an  elder  (starosta)  or  executive  ofiicer  of  a  commune,  and 
also  a  tax-collector.  All  these  officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies 
( '  Mir  ')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves.  The  communal  assem- 
blies are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the  village,  who  discuss  and 
decide  all  communal  affairs.  These  communal  assemblies  are  held  as  business 
requires.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of  afiairs  as  do  the  com- 
munal assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  respective  canton.  The  peasants 
have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  which  are  submitted  also  to 
special  colleges  'for  peasants'  affairs,'  instituted  in  each  government.  In 
Poland  the  '  Volost'  is  replaced  by  the  'Graina,'  the  assemblies  of  which  are 
constituted  of  all  landholders — nobility  included,  the  clergy  and  the  police 
excluded — who  have  each  but  one  voice,  whatever  the  area  of  land  possessed. 
The  'Gmina'has,  however,  less  autonomy  than  the  'Volost,' being  subject 
directly  to  the  '  Chief  of  the  District- ' 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affairs  of  the  district  and  province 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  zemstvos,  or  the  district  and  provincial 
assemblies  (law  of  January  1,  1864),  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  peasantry,  the  householders  in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  jjroprietors. 
Their  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  provincial  and  district  '  Upravas. '  The 
president  of  the  nobility  of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  officio 
over  the  zemstvos  of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  and,  in  his  default,  the 
president  of  the  local  tribunal  presides.  Important  modifications,  increasing 
the  powers  of  noble  landowners  in  the  affairs  of  the  zemstvos,  suppressing 
the  right  of  peasants  to  elect  deputies  to  the  zemstvo  (they  present  candidates 
out  of  which  the  governor  of  province  name  a  deputy),  reducing  the  numbers 
of  representatives,  and  limiting  their  powers,  were  introduced  by  the  law  of 
June  12,  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  organized 
on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  zemstvos  (law  of  June  16,  1870).  All 
house-owners  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal 
amount  of  real  property,  and  each  class  elects  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives to  the  Dumas;  the  latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprava.  The 
law  of  June  11,  1892,  reduces  the  powers  of  the   Municipal    Government 
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and  places  it  almost  entirely  under  the  Governors  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 
In  1894,  municipal  institutions,  with  still  more  limited  powers,  were  intro- 
duced in  several  towns  of  Siberia,  and  in  1895  in  Caucasia.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  zemstvo  are  in  force  in  34  provinces  (361  districts)  of  European 
Russia, 

FinlcCnd  ^.  — The  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Fredrikshamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  preserved,  by 
special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  (renewed  by  his  successors),  the  Swedish 
Constitution,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in  1789,  slightly  modified 
in  1869  and  1882,  and  reformed  in  1906.  The  decrees  issued  in  the  years 
1899-1903  were  all  abolished  by  the  Imperial  Ukase  of  November  4, 
1905,  which  gave  authority  for  the  reform  of  the  Legislative  body.  The 
national  parliament,  which  formerly  consisted  of  four  estates,  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants,  now  consists  of  one  Chamber  oi 
200  members  chosen  by  direct  and  proportional  election,  in  which  all  who  aie 
entitled  to  vote  have  an  equal  vote.  The  suffrage  is  possessed,  with  1  he  usual 
exceptions,  by  every  Finnish  citizen  (man  or  woman)  who  has  reached  his  or 
her  24th  year.  There  are  16  electoral  districts  with  a  representation 
proportioned  to  the  population,  a  re-arrangement  being  ie(iuired  every  10 
years.  Each  district  is  divided  into  voting  circuits.  The  voting  system, 
devised  with  a  view  to  proportional  representation,  provides  for  the  formation 
of  voters'  associations  which  prepare  three-name  lists  of  candidates,  the  votes 
for  whom  are  in  a  falling  scale  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  voter  has 
placed  them.  There  may,  within  limits,  be  compacts  between  associations, 
and  joint  candidates  may  be  entered  in  competing  lists,  while  any  voter  may 
either  support  an  association  list  or  vote  for  any  candidate  he  pleases.  Every 
citizen  entitled  to  vote  is  eligible  to  the  Diet,  the  members  of  which  receive 
1,400  marks  (56Z.)  for  each  session  of  about  90  days.  The  Diet  lasts  for  3 
years  unless  sooner  dissolved.  The  Grand-Duke  summons  and  may  dissolve 
the  Diet ;  certain  legislative  measures  are  brought  forward  by  the  ministers 
as  propositions  from  him,  and  the  Government  is  responsible  to  him  as  well  as 
to  the  Diet.  But  the  Diet  can  decide  on  any  motion  not  affecting  funda- 
mental laws  or  the  organisation  of  land  and  sea  defence. 

Poland, — Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  own  from  1815  to  1830, 
and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukase  of  the 
Emperor,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia,  and  the  use  of  Polish  language  in 
public  places  and  for  public  purposes  (railways,  signboards,  wills,  &c.),  was 
prohibited. 

Baltic  Provinces. — The  Baltic  Provinces  have  had  some  institutions  for  self- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  curtailed, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  police  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  rights  of  the  landlords  having  been  transfen-ed  to 
functionaries  nominated  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  Ju.ly  21,  1889,  the  last 
vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunals  under  the  German-speaking 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  partially  applied  to  the  pj-ovinces,  so  as  to 
inaintain  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  central  Government.  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatory  in  the  official  correspondence 

1  For  further  details  on  Finland,  see  end  of  Ruissia. 
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of  all  parish,  municipal,  and  provincial  administration  ;  so  also  in  the  Dorpat 
University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1889  of  its  privileges  of  self- 
government,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890.  The  town  of  Dorpat  has  received 
the  name  of  Yuriev,  and  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  Educa- 
tional District  has  been  transferred  to  Riga.  In  April,  1893,  new  Committees 
for  peasants'  affairs  were  introduced,  with  the  same  powers  as  in  Russian 
Governments. 


Area  and  Population 

I.  Progkess  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface  of 
the  globe.  Its  area,  without  internal  waters,  is,  since  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, 8,417,118  English  square  miles  (19,155,5877  square  verstes). 

Until  1897  there  have  been  but  various  enumerations  of  the  popula- 
tion called  revisions.  On  January  28  (February  9)  1897,  a  census  was 
taken  over  the  whole  of  the  Empire  (with;  the  excejjtion  of  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Finland).  Comparing  the  items  of  the  census  with 
the  figures  of  the  1856-59,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  Empire 
has  increased  by  74  per  cent.  The  largest  increases  took  place  in  the 
capitals  (270  p.c.  in  St.  Petersburg);  South  Russia  comes  next  (207  p.c. 
in  Kherson,  170  p.c.  in  Yekaterinoslav,  137  p.c.  in  Taurida).  The  increase  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  appears  as  follows  : — North-West  Russia,  from 
56  to  73  p.c.  ;  Baltic  Provinces,  25  to  58  p.c.  ;  White  Russia  and  Lithuania, 
77  (Kovno)  to  130  (Minsk)  p.c.  ;  Poland,  117  p.c.  ;  Caucasus  (without 
annexations)  95  p.c.  ;    Siberia,   130  p.c. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (its  acquisition 
being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen  from  the  following  :  — 


Year 
1722 
1762 
1796 
1815 


Population 
14,000,000 
19,000,000 
36,000,000 
45,000,000 


Year 

1835 
1859 
1897 
1911 


Population 

60,000,000 

74,000,000 

129,209,297 

167,003,400 


The  population  of  1911  was  estimated  as  follows  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Committee  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1897  and  the  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  : — 


European  Russia 

Poland     . 

Caucasus 

Siberia 

Central  Asian  Provinces 

Finland 

Total  Russian  Empire 


120,588,000 
12,467,300 
12,037,200 

8,719,200 
10,107,300 

3,084,400 

167,003,400 
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Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  according  to  the  last 
issue  uf  the  Russian  Central  Statistical  Committee  (1912)  : 


Governments 
and  Provinces 


Area  : 
rEnglisb 
i  square 

miles 


Popula- 
tion on 
January  1, 
1911 


1.  European 
Russia — 
Arkhangelsk 
Astrakhan 
Bessarabia . 
Chernigov  . 
Courland    . 
Don,  Province  of 
Esthonia     . 
Grodno 
Kaluga 
Kazan 
Kharkov     , 
Kherson 
Kiev   . 
Kostroma  . 
Kovno 
Kursk 
Livonia 
Minsk 
Moghilev    . 
Moscow 
Nizhuii-Novgorod 
Novgorod   . 
Olouets 
Orel    . 
Orenburg    . 
Penza . 
Perm  . 
Podolia 
Poltava 
Pskov 
Ryazan 

St.  Petersburg 
Samara  .    . 
Saratov 
Simbirsk    . 
Smolensk  . 
Tambov 
Taurida 
Tula 
Tver   . 
Ufa     . 
Vilna  . 
Vitebsk       . 
Vladimir     . 
Volhynia    . 
Vologda 
Voronezh    . 
Vyatka 
Yaroslavl    . 
Yekaterinoslav 

Total,  Euroi)ean 
Ruiisia    . 


(1) 

326,063 
91,042 
17,143 
20,232 
10,435 
63,532  j 
7,605  I 
14,896 
±1,942  I 
24,587 
21,041  I 
27,337 
19,676 
32,432 
15,518 
17,937 
17,574 
35,220 
18,514 
12,847  ' 
19.789 
45,770 
49,355 
18,042 
73,254 
14,997 

127,502 
16,224 
19,265 
16,678 
16,190 
17,226 
58,320 
32,624 
19,110 
21,624 
25,710 
23,312 
11,954 
24,975 
47,109 
16,181 
16,983 
18,821 
27,699 
155,265 
25,443 
59,.S29 
13,723 
24,477 


(2) 

449,400 

1,262,000 

2,490,200 

3,031,100 

749,100 

3,591,900 

471,400 

1,974,400 

1,412,900 

2,749,200 

3,288,500 

3,495,600 

4,604,200 

1,723,700 

1,796,700 

3,074,700 

1,466,900 

2,868,900 

2,261,500 

3,257,200 

2,017,000 

1,642,200 

448,700 

2,629,000 

2,093,200 

1,829,700 

3,792  800 

3,812,000 

3,626,300 

1,373,.S00 

2,510,200 

2,903,000 

3,600,900 

3,125,400 

1,961,500 

1,988,700 

3,442,700 

1,921,000 

1,801,800 

2,213,800 

2,942,900 

1,957,000 

■  1,850,700 

1,918,200 

;;,920,400 

1,651,200 

3,421,000 

3,F06,800 

1,228,900 

3,138,200 


ft  *- 


1-4 
14 

145 
150 

72 

56 

62 
132 
118 
112 
155 
128 
233 

53 
116 
171 

84 

82 
1^2 
254 
102 

36 

9 

146 

29 
122 

30 
235 
ISS 

82 
155 
169 

62 

96 
103 

92 
134 

82 
151 

88 

62 

121 

109 

102 

142 
11 

135 
64 
90 

128 


Governments 
and  Provinces 


Area: 

English 

square 

miles 


2.  Poland — 
Kalisz. 
Kielce 
Lomza 
Lublin 
Piotrkow  . 
Plock  . 

R  adorn 
Siedlce 
Suwalki 
Warsaw 

Total,  Poland     . 

3.  Ciscaucasia — 
Kuban  (province) 
Stavropol  . 
Terek  (province) 

Total,  Ciscaucasia 

Total,  Russia  in 
Europe    . 

4.  Trans- Caucasia 
Baku 

Batum  (prov.) 
Black  Sea  . 
Daghestan  (prov.) 
Elizabethpol 
Erivan 

I  Kars  (prov.) 

Kutais 

Sukhum  (district) 

Tiflis  . 
]  Zakataly(district) 

Total,  Trans- 
Caucasia 


(1) 

4,377 

3,897 

4,072 

6,499 

4,730 

3,641 

4,769  I 

5,528 

4,756 

6,749 


:S'S 


Popula- 
tion on 
January  1,    a>  oa 
1911  O  u 

P< 


49,018 


C^)      I 

1,183,800' 

973,200 

688,500 

1,556,000 

1,981,300 

739,900 

1,112,200' 

1,003,400 

681,300; 

2, 547,  ICO; 


270 
250 
109 
239 
419 
203 
233 
182 
143 
378 


12,467,300!  254-5 


36,645 
20,970 
28,153 


85,768 


1.997.310 


15,061 

2,693 

3,220 

11,471 

16,991 

10,725 

7,239 

8,145 

2,545 

15,776 

1,539 


2,731,100  74 
1,273,400  61 
1,214,700   43 


5,219,200i  60-8 


138,274,500i  f9-2 


1,033,700: 
166.300, 
135,000! 
689,300i 

1,021,900; 
971,200 
377,200 

1,008,500 
136,500 

1,183,300 
95,100 


()0 
62 
42 
60 
60 
91 
52 
124 
54 
75 
62 


95,405  I  0,818,000  71-4 


Total,  Caucasia .  ■  181,173  I  12,037,200    66-4 


5.  Siberia —  1 

Amur  (province) 
Irkutsk  (govt.)  . 
Kamchatka  (pr.) 
Primorskaya  (pr.) 
Sakhalin  (pr.)  . 
Tobolsk  (govt.) . 
Tomsk  (govt.)  . 
Transbaikalia(pr.) 
Yakutsk  (prov.) 
Yeniseisk  (govt.) 


154,795  I 
280,429  ! 
502,424 
266,486  , 
14,668 
535,739 
327,173 
238,308 
1,530,253. 
981,607 


230,200 

696,200 

37,300 

533,100 

14,100 

1,842,400 

3,228,300 

853,400 

322,600 

961,600 


1-6 

2-5 

0-07 

2-0 

0-9 

3-4 

9-8 

3-6 

0-2 

0-9 


1,862,524120,588,000     64-6       ,j,^^^l^git,gyia    ^     4,831,882      8,719,200      IS 


1  Without  inner  waters 

2  Estimations  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1897  and  the  yearly  increase  of  the  population. 
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Governments 
and  Provinces 


Area : 

Englisli 

square 

miles 


6.  Steppes  (prov- 
inces) : — 
Akmolinsk . 
Semipalatinsk    . 
Turgai 
Uralsk 


225,074 
178,320 
169,832 
137,679 


Total  Steppes    .      710,905 


7.  rwrfceafan  (pro- 
vinces) : — 
Ferghana    . 
Samarcand 
Syr-Daria 
iSemiryechensk  . 


Total,  Turkestan 


55,483 

26,627 

194,147 

144,550 


420,807 


Popula- 
tion on 
January  1, 
1911 

Density 
per  sq.  mile 

1,064,000 
848,900 
624,000 
782,300 

4-8 
4-8 
37 
5-7 

3,319,200 

4-6 

2,069,000 
1,183,600 
1,874,100 
1,210,100 

i 

37 
44 
9-5 

8-4 

6,336,800 

15-0 

Governmenls 
and  Provinces 


Area ;  Popula- 
English  I  tion  on 
square     January  1, 


miles 


1911 


Trans  -  Caspian  1 
Province  .        .  I     235,1201        451,300    I'S 


Total,     Central    i  | 

Asian  provinces.     1,366,832     10,107,3001    7*5 


Total,  Russia,  in 
Asia         .        .     6,204,119 


Total,  Russian 
Empire  without 
Finland 


8,201,420 


Finland 


I     125,689 

I 


Internal  waters, 
Seas  of  Azov, 
Caspian,  Lake 
Aral,  etc. 


Grand  Total 


347,468 


25,664,500 


163,919,000 


4-1 


19-8 


5,084,000  24-61 


8,764,586   167,003,400'l9-82 


1  In  proportion  to  the  area  from  wliich  the  inner  waters  are  excluded. 
2  In  proportion  to  the  total  area. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  population  varies,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, from  133-8  per  each  100  men  (Yaroslavl)  to  87-4  (St.  Petersburg)  — 
this  disproportion  being  due  to  the  male  population  temporarily  moving 
to  the  capitals  or  to  the  shipbuilding  centres  during  the  winter.  The  average 
proportions  of  women  to  100  men  are:  Russian  Provinces,  102  "9  ;  Poland, 
98-6;  Caucasus,  88-9;  Siberia,  937;  The  Steppes,  89-4;  Turkestan  and 
Transcaspian,  83*0  ;  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland),  99*9. 

The  ethnical  composition  of  the  population  shown  by  the  last  census  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 


— 

European 
Russia 

Poland 

Caucasus 

Siberia 

Central 
Asia 

Total 

Aryans 

81,513,580 

8,121,607 

U,901,U12 

U,7 11,672 

1,083,2U5 

100,331,516 

Slavs 

76,120,172 

7,394,712 

3,183,870 

4,688,782 

702,197 

92,089,733 

Lithuanians    . 

2,766,805 

310,631 

6,687 

8,666 

1,680 

3,094,469 

Latins     . 

1,125,786 

7,072 

8,955 

892 

295 

1,143,000 

Germans 

1,333,663 

407,780 

57,502 

5,825 

8,947 

1,813,717 

Iranians . 

2,086 

17 

418,055 

457 

364,131 

784,746 

Armenians 

49,329 

182 

1,118,094 

629 

4,862 

1,173,096 

Other  Aryans. 

115,739 

1,213 

108,249 

6,421 

1,133 

232,755 

Jews 

3,715,081 

1,267,1SU 

1,6,739 

32,61S 

8,51*3 

5,070,205 
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— 

European 
Russia 

Poland 

Caucasus 

1 
Siberia 

Central 
Asia 

Total 

Uralo-Alt^yana  . 

8,208,2lt2 

1S,959 

l,902,m 

908,1,79 

1 
6,637,2U5 

17,669,067 

Finns 

3,410,611 

7,159 

7,422 

61,279 

15,676  ^ 

3,502,147 

Samoyeds 

3,940 

6 

— 

11,931 

— 

15,877 

Turko-Tatars  . 

4,620,821 

5,633 

1,879,908 

476,139 

6,618,750 

13,601,251 

Tunguz  . 

1 

— 

.  — 

69,663 

— 

69.004 

Mongols 

172,869 

161 

14,812 

289,467 

2,819 

480,128 

Georgians  . 

l,kn 

29 

1,350,275 

552 

2U7 

1,352,535 

Other  Caucasians 

792 

S6 

1,088,373 

2,035 

556 

1,091,782 

Chinese,  Japanese, 

and  Koreans   . 

r.3 

15 

09,688 

16,357 

86,113 

Hyperborean  8     . 





— 

33,002 

— 

33,602 

i:"ukaghirs 

— 

— 

— 

948 

— 

948 

Koriaks  . 

— 

— 

— 

6,058 

— 

6,058 

Chukchis 

— 

— 

— 

11,795 

— 

11,795 

Eskimo   . 

— 

— 

— 

1,099 

— 

1,099 

Ghilaks  . 

— 

— 

— 

6,194 

— 

6,194 

Kamchadals   . 

— 

— 

— 

3,978 

— 

3,978 

Ainus 

— 

— 

— 

1,446 

— 

1,446 

Others     . 

— 

— 

— 

2,084 

— 

2,084 

Oilier  s 

3,694 

428 

408 

146 

525 

5,201 

Total . 

93,442,864 

9,402,253 

9,289,364 

5,758,822 

7,746,718 

125,640,021 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  movement  of  population  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland, 
is  seen  from  the  following  statement  for  1909  and  1910  : — 


— 

1909 

1910 

Births 

Deaths          .... 

5,545,901 
3,661,808 

5,680,480 
3,916,612 

Increase     . 

1,884,093 

1,763,868 

The  births  and  deaths  rates  in  European  Russia  for  five  years  and  per 
1,000  inhal)itants  are  seen  from  the  following  statements  : — 


1910 


I 


-               1 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Births      .       .       .       . 
Deaths 

45-9 
29-2 

ii;-7 

46-3 

27 -s 

18--. 

44-1 

'J7-7 

43-8 

2S-9 

Increase 

i(;-4 

14-9 

44- 2 
30  r. 
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The  movement  of  population  from  and  into  the  Russian  Empire  in  five 
years  was  as  follows  : — 


From  Russia 

Into  Russia. 

Riissians 

'  Foreigners 

Total 

Russians 

Foreigners 

Total 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

329,853 
304,019 
245,690 
272,521 
366,441 

266,430 
277,388 
285,040 
,       299,467 
353,159 

596,283 
581,407     j 
530,730     1 
571,988 
719,600 

202,798 
207,836 
206,855 
213,542 
292,080 

333,902 
357,931 
340,848 
370,776 
426,967 

536,700 
565,767 
547,703 
584,318 

719,077 

The  Russians,  especially  Jews  and  Poles,  contributed  a  large  part  to  the 
flow  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States,  The  number  of  immigrants  from 
the  Russian  Empire  into  the  United  States  during  the  vears  1873  to  1910 
was  2,527,457  (839,364  from  1873  to  1900).  The  emigration  for  the  last 
ten  years  was  as  follows  :  — 

1901      .        .        85,257  1906      .        .      215,665 


1902      . 

.      107,347 

1903      . 

.      136,093 

1904      . 

.      145,141 

1905      . 

.      184,897 

1907      . 

.      258,943 

1908      . 

.      156,711 

1909      . 

.      120,460 

1910      . 

.      186,792 

III.  Peincipal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  being  agriculturists,  they 
dwell  in  villages.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  Russian  Empire 
(exclusive  of  Finland),  grouped  according  to  population,  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Towns  with  population 

Number 

Villages  with  population 

Number 

Over  100,000       . 
50,000—100,000. 
20,000—  50,000. 
10,000—  20,000. 
3,000—  10,000. 

19 

38 

118 

315 

3,032 

1,000—3,000 
100—1,000 
Under  100. 

Towns  and  villages  . 

17,724 
185,157 
521,754 

728,157 

In  European  Russia  there  is  an  average  of  one  town  or  village  to  every  4  '7 
sq.  miles,  the  average  varying  from  1  to  every  0*43  sq.  miles  in  Courland 
to  1  for  every  148  sq.  miles  in  the  government  of  Archangel.  In  Poland  there 
is  1  for  every  1  "33  sq.  miles  ;  in  the  Caucasus  1  for  every  9  sq.  miles.  In  Asiatic 
Russia  the  average  varies  between  1  to  14  miles  in  Samarcand,  and  1  to  every 
2,760  sq.  miles  in  the  province  of  Yakutsk.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that 
the  distinction  between  the  population  of  towns  and  of  country  on  January 
1,  1911,  given  in  the  following  table,  and  based  on  the  census  of  1897,  and 
the  yearly  increase  of  the  population,  is  not  to  be  closely  pressed  : — 


Population  of 

In  Towns 

In  the  Country 

Males 

Females 

European  Russia   . 

Poland 

Caucasus  

Siberia 

Central  Asia    .... 

15,797,900 
2,907,200 
1,577,500 
1,050,600 
1,385,500 

104,790,100 

9,560,100 

10,459,700 

7,668,600 

8,721,800 

59,607,000 
6,274,800 
0,321,300 
4,481,300 
5,419,000 

60,981,000 
6,192,500 
5,715,900 
4,237,900 
4,688,300 

Total  .... 

22,718,700 

141,200,300 

82,103,400 

81,815,600 
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The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  chief  towns  of  governments  or 
provinces,  and  of  the  other  towns  having  more  than  40,000  inhabitants  :  — 


European  Russia  proper 
(chiefly  in  1910)— 

*  St.  Petersburg  (11) 

1,962,400 

*  Moscow  (11)  .  1,533,400 
Odessa  (11)     .        .  505,600 

*  Kiev  (11)         .        .  505,060 

*  Riga  (11)  (Livland)  381,300 

*  Kharkov         .         .  236,042 
»  Saratov  .         .  206,300 

*  Yekaterinoslav  (09)  195,870 

*  Vilna  (11)        .         .  190,210 

*  Kazan  (11)      .        .  188,100 

*  Astrakhan      .        .  144,231 

*  Tula  (11).         .         .  136,530 

*  Kishinev  (11) (Bess.)  123,100 
Rostov-OTi-Don  (09)  121,300 

*  Yai-oslavl  .  .  111,876 
Dvinsk    .         .        .  110,912 

*  Nizhnii-Novgorod 

(11)      .         .         :   108,-820 
Ivanovo-Vozne=enskl08,033 

*  Vitebsk  .        .        .  103,840 

*  Ufa,         .         .        .  103,485 

*  Minsk     .         .         .  101,166 

*  Samara  .  .  .  95,642 
Nikolavev       .        .     95,400 

*  Orenbnrg  .  .  93,600 
Gomel     .        .        .     96.149 

*  Orel  (08)  .        .        ,     90,740 

*  Kovna     .        .        .     87,986 

*  Zhitomir  (Volhynia)  87,200 
Kremenchug  .  .  86,725 
Byelostok  (10)        .    85,900 

*  Kursk     .         .         .     83,330 

*  Penza  (10)  .  .  79,552 
Voronezh  .  .  79,000 
Tsaritsyn  (04).        .    78,603 

*  Poltava  .  .  .  77,751 
Berdichev  (10)        .     76,896 

^  Reval  (Esthonia)  .  73,083 
Elizavetgrad .  .  72,481 
Sebastopol  .  .  71,100 
Smolensk        .        .     70,911 

*  Tambov  (11)   .         .     69,995 

*  Simpheropol(Taurida)68,575 

*  Kherson  (07)  .  .  67,237 
Taganrog  .  .  66,712 
Cronstadt  (10)  .  66,624 
Libau(04)       .        .     64,502 

*  Tver  (08)  .  .  61,242 
Chelyabinsk  .  .  61,040 
Byelaya  Tserkov  (11)  60,500 


Brest-Litov.sk  (10) .  59,200 
Yelets  .  .  .  57,430 
Nyezhin  .         .         .     57,243 

*  Sinxbirsk  (08) .        .     56,>?54 
Kerch      .         .         ,     55,770 

*  Grodna    .         ,         .     54,900 

*  Kaluga  (11)     .         .     54,894 

*  Novocherkask  (Don)  53,828 

*  Moghilev-ou- Dnieper  53,471 
Yekaterinburg  (04).     52,230 

*  Perm  (11)  (Pod.)     . 

*  Kamenets-Podolsk 

*  Kostroma  (11) 
Syzran    . 
Alexandrovsk-Grush 

evsk    . 
Kozlov  (05)     . 

*  Uralsk    . 
Yurie V  (97)     . 

*  Vyatka  . 
Yuzovka  (04) . 

*  Mitau  (Courland)  . 

*  Ryazan   .         ... 

*  Arkhangelsk  (11)  . 

*  Pskov 

*  Chernigov 

*  Vologda  (04)  . 

*  Vladimir 

*  Novgorod  (08) 

*  Petrozavodsk    (08) 

(Olonetz)  . 


49,52' 
47,310 
47,054 
45,754 

45,536 
45,095 
45,054 
44,140 
44,114 
42,630 
39,200 
36,986 
35,414 
34,620 
32,848 
32,349 
29,700 
27,130 

15,420 


Poland  (in  1908)— 

*  Warsaw  (11)  .  .  872,478 
Lodz  .  .  .  408,330 
Sosnowice  .  .  80,710 
Chenstochow  .  69,525 

*  Lublin  (09)     .  .  65,870 

*  Kalisz  .  .  .  46,796 
Bendin(08)    .  .  45,710 

*  Radom    .        .  .  39,981 

*  Piotrkow        .  .  .38,114 

*  Kielce              .  .  30,818 

*  Plock      .         .  .  30,612 

*  Lomza    .        .  .  27,343 

*  Suwalki  .         .  .  24,354 

*  Siedlce    .        .  .  23,292 

Finland  (in  1909)— 

*Helsingfors     .  .  143,382 

*Abo         .         .  .  49,377 

Tammerfors    .  .  44,423 

*  Viborg     .         .  .  33,494 

*  Chief  towns 


*  Nicolaistad     . 

20,398 

*  Uleaborg 

19,018 

*  Kuopio  . 

15,490 

*  Tavastehus     . 

6,094 

*  St.  Michel      . 

4,473 

Caucasus  (chiefly  in  1910)— 

*  Tiflis  (01) 

196,935 

*  Baku  (04) 

177,777 

*  Yekaterinodar 

(Kuban) 

99,600 

*  Vladikavkaz  ( ferek) 

76,486 

*  Novorossiisk  (11) 

(Black  Sea) 

61,118 

*  Stavropol 

54,834 

*  Kutais     . 

50,394 

Yeisk      . 

48,329 

Piatigorsk      . 

46,753 

*  Elizabethpol  (OS)  . 

16,334 

Maikop  . 

45,089 

*  Erivan  (11)     . 

32,565 

*  Batum  (11)  (Dagh.) 

30,008 

*  Temir-Khan-Shura. 

12,y99 

Siberia  (chiefly  in  1910)— 

*  Tomsk     . 

111,417 

^  Irkutsk  . 

108,060 

*  Vladivostok    . 

91,464 

*  Blagovyeshchensk 

(10)  (Amur). 

64,383 

*  Krasnoyarsk(Yenisei) 62,919 

Khabarovsk   , 

49,488 

*  Chita  (04)  (Transb.) 

39,117 

*  Tobolsk . 

20,292 

*  Yakutsk  (10) 

8,209 

*  Petropavlovsk  (11) 

(Kamchatka) 

1,346 

Central  Asia  (chieflv  in  1908)- 

*  Tashkent  (09)  (Syr 

Daria)         .        .  201,191 
Kokand  .         .        .  112,428 

*  Om.sk  (09)        .         .     88,900 

*  Samarcand  .  .  80,706 
Andizhan  .  .  74,316 
Namangan  .  .  73,279 
Old  Marghelan  .  46,432 
Osh  .        .         .     43,483 

*  Askhabad  (Trans- 

casp.)         .         .    41,729 

*  Semipalatinsk  (09).     35,121 
*Vyernyi(04)    .        .     31,317 

*  Skobelev         .        .     11,201 

*  Kustanai  (Turgai)  .     25,220 


Religion. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Empire  is  the  Grseco-Rnssian,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent  synod,  but  maintains 
the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  Orthodox  patriarchates  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  Synod,  the 
board  of  government  of  the  Russian  Church,  was  established  in  1721. 

The  Emperor  is  head  of  the  Church  ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  therein, 
and  .  is  restricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  prelates  the 
privilege  of  proposing  candidates  ;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses  persons 
from  their  offices  in  certain  cases.     But  he  has  never  claimed  the  right  of 
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deciding  theological  and  dogmatic  questions.  Practically,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  restraints  laid  on  ihe  Jews,  all  religions  may 
be  freely  professed  in  the  Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  and  are  still, 
however,  severely  persecuted,  though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended 
to  those  of  the  '  United  Church,'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
12, 000, 000  dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  a 
Consistory,  both  settled  at  St.  Petersburg.  Roman  Catholics  are  most 
numerous  in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic, 
and  Mohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces. 

There  are  no  trustworthy  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different 
creeds — many  dissenters  being  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Orthodox. 
The  numbers,  however,  according  to  census  returns  of  1897,  published  in 
1905.  are  ffiven  as  follows  : — 


Orthodox   Greek  and 

1 

Anglicans 

4,183 

United  Church    . 

87,123,604 

Other  Christians 

3,952 

Dissidents 

2,204,596 

Karaims    . 

12,894 

Armenian  Gregorians 

1,179,241 

Jews 

5,215,805 

,,         Catholic  . 

38,840 

Mohammedans 

13,906,972 

Roman  Catholic 

11,467,994 

Buddhists 

433,863 

Lutheran 

3,572,653 

Other  non- Christians 

285,321 

TJpfnrmpfl 

85  400 

Baptists  . 

38,139 

Total 

.    125,640,021 

Mennonites 

66,564 

The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  66  bishoprics  {eparchiya),  which 
were  under  3  metropolitans,  14  archbishops,  and  50  bishops  ;  the  latter 
had  under  them  37  vicars  ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clergy.  There 
were,  in  1910,  52,869  churches  both  public  and  private  with  49, 642  priests 
and  14,670  deacons.  The  monasteries  on  December  31,  1910,  numbered  942, 
524  tor  men  and  418  for  women,  with  9,987  monks  and  9,582  aspirants  and 
14,008  nuns  and  46,811  aspirants.  The  management  of  Church  affairs  is  in 
the  hands  of  62  "consistoria."  For  Roman  Catholics  there  is  an  Archbishop 
of  Warsaw  and  another  of  Mobile v,  each  with  six  suffragan  bishoprics.  Of 
the  suffragans  of  Mohilev  one  is  of  the  Graeco-Ruthenian  rite,  of  which  rite 
there  is  another  bishop  immediately  subject  to  Rome. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Synod  in  the  budget  of  1912  is:  40,129,979  roubles 
contributed  by  the  Imperial  budget.  The  expenditure  for  other  churches  is 
about  1,500,000  roubles,  contributed  chiefly  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Instruction. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Empire  is  divided  into  15  educational  districts  (St.  Peters- 
burg,  Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Kharkov,  Odessa,  Kiev,  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
Riga,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  East  Siberia,  and  Amur).  However, 
many  special  schools  are  under  separate. Ministries. 

There  are  universities  at  St.  Petersburg  (8,746  students),  Moscow 
(10,399),  Kharkov  (4,062),  Kiev  (5,302),  Kazan  (2,447),  Odessa  (2,756), 
Yuriev  or  Dorpat  (2,668),  Tomsk  (1,271),  Warsaw  (2,002),  and  Saratov 
(200).  Total  number  of  students,  39,853,  (January  1,  1911).  A  Popular 
University  bearing  the  name  of  General  Alphonse  Shaniavsky,  who  has 
given  the  funds  necessary  for  its  creation,  has  existed  at  Moscow  since 
autumn,  1908,     Finland  has  a  university  at  Helsingfors,  with  2,778  students 
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on  January   1,    1911  (see  Finland).      Nearly  4,000  students  in  Russia  are 
either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed  from  paying  fees. 

Besides  the  universities  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  for  special  education 
— theological,  medical,  legal,  technical,  and  Oriental  languages — distributed  among  the 
larger  towns  of  the  Empire. 

The  nature  and  number  of  the  middle  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  them  are  as  follows  (exclusive  of  Finland)  : — 


Middle  Schools 

in  1910-11 


Gymnasia      .       .       .       . 

Progymnasia 

Realschools   .... 

Normal  schools  (Teachers' 
Institutes) 

Normal  seminaries  and 
practical  schools  (Teach- 
ers' Seminaries) 

Girls'  gymnasia    . 

Girls'  progymnasia 

Cadet  corps  (1908) 


Number 

Pupils 

320 
35 

119,039 
5,516 

235 

67,230 

17 

1,225 

94 

679 
105 

8,922 

243,636 

15,443 

29 

12,868    i 

Middle  Schools 
in  1910-11 


Gymnasia      of      Cossack 
foiskos 

Progymnasia   .       .       .       . 

Girls'  gymnasia 

Girls'  Progymnasia 

Gymnasia     of     Empress 
Marie      .       . 

Institutes  of  E.  Marie  . 

Seminaries      .       .       .       . 


39 
88 
30 
14 


32 
37 


■  6,792 

■  4,352 

14,780 

9,113 

20,463 


The  nature  and  numbers  of  the  special  schools,  middle  and  primary 
and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  are  as  follows  (exclusive  of 
Finland)  :- 


Special  Schools 
in  1910-11 

<u 

s 

470 
323 

72 

32 

30 

128 

627 

178 

M 

ft 
P 
P-l 

77,786 

21.742 

9,112 

12,079 

1,180 

6,519 

40,299 

37,827 

Special  Schools 
in  1910-11 

(1 

S 

1 

75 

8 
66 
48 
50 

Pupils 

Theological 
Pedagogical 

Medical      .... 
Military     .... 
Nautical     .... 
Forestry  and  Agriculture  . 
Technical  .... 
Commercial  and  Industrial 

Fine  Arts  .... 

Topographical    . 

Strange  Languages     . 

Professional 

Various      .... 

Total  . 

10,503 

612 

532 

2,739 

2,275 

2,107 

223,205 

The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributed  by  the  State  Exchequer, 
by  fees  and  by  donations  of  the  zemstvos,  the  municipalities,  and  so  on.  The 
Cossack  schools  are  maintained  by  the  separate  voisJcos,  which,  moreover, 
maintain  a  number  of  their  pupils  in  the  governmental  schools. 

According  to  the  Census  of  January  18  (31),  1911,  concerning  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  numbers  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  Russian 
Empire  were  in  this  dap  as  follows  : — 


— 

Schools 

Teachers 

130,019 
66,525 

6,729 

Pupils 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
Holy  Synod    .... 
Other   ministries  and  various 
foundations 

59,682 
37,922 

2,691 

4,186,078 
1,793,429 

201,003 

Total 

100,295              203,273 

6,180,510 
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Acoording  to  the  last  issue  (1912)  of  the  "Year  Book  of  Russia," 
published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee,  the  numbers  of  all  kinds 
of  schools  and  of  children  attending  them,  on  January  1,  1910,  were  as 
follows  :  1 


Number  1 
of  schools  1 

Students  or  pupils  attending  the  schools 

High 
schools 

Middle 
schools 

Special 
schools  2 

Primary 
schools 

Toial 

European  Russia 
Poland 
Ciscaucasia 
Transcaucasia    . 
Siberia 
Central  Asia 

87,434 
6,850 
2,610 
2,833     j 
5,278 
9,832 

57,470 
2,663 

215 
2,994 

336,336 
18,356 
8,778 
12,451 
19,586 
11,397 

406,904 

184,668 
16,137 

3,898 
3,518 
9,054 
5,930 

5,044,125 
284,363 
175,575 
107,205 
250,685 
94,058 

5,622,599 
321,519 
188,251 
123,389 
282,319 
111,385 

Total 

114,837     ; 

63,342 

223,205 

5,956,011 

6,649,462 

1  Exclusive  of  the  cities  of  St.  Petersburg,  Kronstadt,  and  Baku,  the  governments  of 
Warsaw  and  Tiflis,  and  the  province  of  Kamchatka. 
-  Middle  and  primary. 

To  the  total  number  of  6,649,462  students  or  pupils  must  be  added  : 
165,180  pupils  of  private  schools,  lay  or  religious  of  Christian  creeds  ;  1,105 
pupils  of  schools  for  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  288,274  pupils  of  religious 
schools  of  non-Christian  creeds,  and  203,061  not  classed  in  the  above 
categories.  Total  number  of  persons  attending  the  schools  of  the  Russian 
Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  :  7,307,082. 

Number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  per  1.000   inhabitants  of   both 
sexes : — 


— 

Males 

Females 

Of  both  sexes 

European  Russia      .... 

Poland 

Ciscaucasia 

Transcaucasia 

Siberia 

Central  Asia 

71-2 
60-0 
61-4 
48-8 
46-7 
30-7 

32-2 
32-1 

29-7 
16-8 
22-7 
10-1 

51-3 
41-8 
45-8 
27-2 
35-0 
21-8 

Russian  Empire     . 

65-7 

310 

46-9 

The  less  illiterate  provinces  of  European  Russia  are: — Esthonia,  20 '1 
illiterates  per  100  of  population  ;  Livonia,  22*3  ;  Curland,  291  ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 44  "9  ;  other  provinces,  more  than  50  per  100. 

The  contributions  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  of  the  different  ministries  for  educational  purposes  in  the  budget 
estimates  foi  1912  appear  as  follows:  Ministry  of  Instruction,  98,800,000 
roubles;  Holy  Synod,  20,247,000  ;  Ministry  of  War  and  of  Navy,  17,904,000  ; 
General  Direction  of  Land  Organization  and  Agriculture,  4,297,000;  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  3,384,000;  Ministry  of  Finances,  232,000;  other 
ministries,  2,951,575     Total,  142,805,000  roubles. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  reformed  by  law  of  November  1864, 
which  instituted  assize  courts  with  juries  ;  elective  justices  of  peace  with 
functions  similar  to  those  of  English  magistrates  ;  assemblies  of  justices  of 
peace,  before  which  appeals  from  judgments  of  individual  magistrates  might 
be  brought  ;  appeal  courts  for  re-hearing  cases  not  tried  by  jury.     Above  all 
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these  courts  was  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  formed  part  of  the  Senate.  1 
This  system  never  became  general  throughout  the  Empire,  a  reaction  having  1| 
soon  begun.  The  examining  magistrates,  who  ought  on  principle  to  have  been 
irremovable  were  very  rarely  confirmed  in  their  office,  and  the  investigation 
of  criminal  cases  was  entrusted  to  magistrates  temporarily  appointed.   By  law 
of  May  20,  1885,  the  principle  of  irremovability  was  restricted ;  by  laws  of  | 
May  9,  1878,  and  July  7,  1889,  the  assistance  of  a  jury  in  certain  cases  waa  * 
suppressed.      A  law  of  July  12,   1889,  abolished  elective  justices  of  peace- 
putting   in   their   places,     in    the    country    districts,    the    country    chiefs, 
{zemsJciy   nachalnik),  nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candi- 
dates taken  from  the  nobility,  recommended  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed 
with  wide  disciplinary  powers  against  the  peasants,  and,  in  the  towns,  the 
urban  justices   [gorodskoi  suclia),   nominated  in  the  same  way  ;  in  both  cases, 
the  appointments  being  made  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.     Justices  of  peace 
have  been  retained  only  in  the  two  capitals  and  in  six  of  the  largest  towns 

of  the  Empire,  i         t^  i      i    • 

Reformed  tribunals,  but  without  juries,  were  introduced  in  Poland  m 
1875  ;  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  1889  ;  in  the  Governments  of  Ufa, 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  and  Olonets  in  1894  ;  and  in  Siberia  in  1897.  The 
reformed  system  of  justice  was  extended  over  Turkestan,  the  Provinces  of  the 
Steppes,  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Vologda,  and  the  Transcaspian 
Province  in  1898  and  1899.  The  tribunals  of  the  days  anterior  to  1864  have 
thus  everywhere  disappeared. 

In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the  Volost  and  Gmina  (see  Local 
Government),  are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve 
judges  elected  at  cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kind, 
as  well  as  disputes  relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  in- 
volving more  than  a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
popular  tribunals.  Afiairs  of  more  importance,  up  to  300  roubles,  are; 
judged  by  the  County  Chiefs. 

The  appeal  courts  are  fourteen  :  11  in  European  Russia  and  Caucasus  (ati 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Odessa,  Kazan,  Saratov,  Kiev,  Novocher-( 
kask,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  and  Tiflis),  and  3  in  Asiatic  Russia  (at  Tashkent,  i 
Irkutsk,  and  Omsk).  There  are  104  assize  courts :  88  in  European  Russiai 
and  16  in  Asiatic  Russia.  .  f 

Since  1905  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Empire  having  been  placed  in  a  statet 
of  siege,  the  great  number  of  crimes  have  been  judged  by  the  tribunals  ofi 
exception  :  courts  martial,  and  from  August,  1906,  to  April,  1907,  field  courtS: 
martial.  Before  1905  the  executions  were  unusual:  281  in  34  years,  fromi 
1856  to  1890,  126  from  1891  to  1900.  The  numbers  of  death  sentences  and  of 
executions,  from  November,  1905,  to  November,  1908,  wcre4,8l2  and  2,298  ;: 
the  number  of  executions  without  trial  was  1,331.  Total  of  executions  in; 
3  years,  3,629.  In  1908,  131,914  persons  were  judged  by  normal  tribunals  V 
50,514  of  them  were  acquitted,  and  81, 127  condemned  to  various  punishments. 
The  prison  population  on  January  1  of  each  of  the  last  six  years  was  as 
follows  : — 


Years  Number  of  prisoners  \  Years 


IHJO 
1910 


Number  of  prisoners  i 


180,200 
174,492 


1911  I  174,7333 


The   expenditure  for   iirisons  is   estimated   in    the   budget   for   1912   at 
the  sum  of  33,740,259  as  against  31,597,277  roubles  for  1911. 
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Finance. 

I.  State  Finance 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  five  years  : — 


Year 

Ordinary 

Balance 

Extraoi 

dinary 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Roubles 
143,043,178 
200,860,027 
162,744,206 

24,090,628 
i          2,567,906 

Expenditure 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

Roubles 

2,342,474,585 
2,417,807,828 
2,526,340,888 
2,780,986,991 

2,951,782,684 

Roubles        1 
2,195,968,445 
2,387,750,595 
2,451,423,768 
2.473,157,193 
2,535,995,753 

Roubles 

+  146,506,140 
+  30,057,233 
+  74,917,120 
+  307,829,798 
415,786,931 

Roubles 

386,640,032 
268,932,209 
156,127,871 
123.503,043 
309,694,698 

The  actual  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911, 
given  in  the  last  Report  of  the  State's  Control,  the  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1912,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  voted  by  the  Duma 
and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  June  5  (18) 
1912,  and  the  project  of  the  Budget  for  1913  presented  to  the  Parliament  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  are  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 


A.  Ordinary, 

I.  Direct  Taxes 

1.  Land  and  forests 

2.  Trade  licences 

3.  5  per  cent,  on  capital 

II.  Indirect  Taxes 

4.  Spirits   .  .  . 

5.  Tobacco 
6. ."Paper  for  cigarettes  . 

7.  Sugar     . 

8.  Naphtha 

9.  Matches 

10.  Custom  Duties 

III.  Duties 

11.  Stamp  duties   . 

12.  Transfer  duties 

13.  Port  taxes 

14.  Railway  taxes 

15.  Fire  insurance  taxes 

16.  Various  . 

IV.  State  Monopolies  . 

17.  Mining  . 

18.  Mint       . 

19.  Posts      . 

20.  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

21.  Sale  of  spirits  . 

V.  State  Domains 

22.  Rent  for  domains 

23.  Crown  forests  . 

24.  State  railways  . 

25.  Crown  mines,  &c. 

26.  Crown  capitals  and  banking  operations 

27.  Crown's  part  in  private  railways  . 


Roubles 

22k,070,Wk 
69,626,291 

125,681,254 
2S,762,919 

630,032,181 

47,664,163 

66,341,953 

4.555,761 

122,714,299 
42,487,761 
18,639,388 

327,618,856 

190,0lt3,978 
92,926,621 
44,913,  1n2 

4,193,269 
27,997,893 

6,031,527 
13,980,486 

890,0U0,779 

196,392 

3,979,839 

68,206,059 

34,526,310 

783,132,179 

888,062,336 
28,175,656 
80,361,448 

708,001,120 
18,958,844 
33,085,274 
19,479,994 


Roubles 

230,6lfU,866 
79,225,066 

123,292,800 
28,127,000 

63U,896,100 

46,881.000 

66,070,000 

4,465,000 

128,430,000 
45,035,500 
19,014,600 

325,000,000 

191,8^7,376 
95,032,510 
47,280,000 
3,666,666 
26,700,000 
6,000,000 
13,168,200 

878.923,700 

374,000 

8,128,700 

71,531,000 

34,900,000 

763,990,000 

829,210,317 
32,963,929 
81,401,600 

646,154,695 
20,361,093 
27,951,800 
20,377,200 


Roubles 

3  U9, 865,738 
85,848,238 

132,582,500 
31,435,000 

6.57,U3l^,200 

51,562,000 

72,056,000 

4,268,000 

128,531,000 
46,730,500 
19,616,700 

334,660,000 

318,257,160 
107,451,560 
44,740,000 
10,500,000 
29,300,000 
6,500,000 
19,765,600 

925,303,075 

555,000 

7,588,075 

76,690,000 

40,290,000 

600,180,000 

986, 8 U9, 7  69 
33,344,258 
89,008,400 

782,380,600 
20,875,911 
38,744,800 
22,500,800 
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Revenue — continued. 


A.  Ordinakt. 
VI.  28.  Sales  of  Domains 


VII.  Redemption  of  Land     . 
29.  Redemption  taxes  not  abolished  by  the 
manifesto  of  November  3,  1905 


VIII.  Miscellaneous 

30.  Railway  debts 

31.  Crown  debts    . 

32.  Aid  from  municipalities 

33.  Military  contribution 


IX.  34.  Various  .... 

Total  ordinary  revenue  . 

B.     EXTKAOBDINART. 

35.  Perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia 

36.  Various  .  .  .  .  • 

Total  extraordinary  revenue    . 

37.  From  treasury  .... 

Grand  Total 


Actual 
1911 

Roubles 


876,3ii5 

109,0lf0,576 

18,097,421 

47,850,419 

35,225,004 

7,867,732 

17,981,m 


Estimated 
1912 


2,951,782,68k 


2,144,109 
423,797 


2,567,906 
35,554,071 


Roubles 

1,800,380 


806,200 

112,533,660 

18,113,472 

51,612,861 

34,737,009 

8,070,318 

15,856,662 


2,896,519,261 


2,400,000 
3,000,000 


5,^00,000 
100,000,000 


2,989,90U,661      3,001,919,261 


Expenditure 

A.  Ordjlnary  : — 

Imperial  House 

Higher  institutions  of  State 

Holy  Synod     . 
Ministries : — 

Interior 

Finances 

Justice  . 

Foreign  AfTairs 

Public  Instruction     . 

Ways  of  Communication     . 

Commerce  and  Industry 

Land  Organization  and  Agricultui 

State's  studs    . 

War        .... 

Navy      .  .  .  ■ 

Audit     .... 

State  debt        . 

Unforeseen- expenditure 

Total  ordinary 


B.  Extraordinary  : — 
Ministry  of  Finances 

„  Ways  and  Communications 

',  Commerce  and  Industiy 

,:        „  War         .... 

„  Navy       .... 

,,        ,,  Audit      .... 

„        ,,  State  debt 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure  , 

•  Grand  total     .  .  .  .  • 


16,733,998 

8,167,667 

36,853,103 

167,917,189 
403,243,832 

78.785,915 
7,162,828 

97,883,137 
543,110,087 

41,626,944 

103,509,942 

2,171,259 

497,774,763 

120,968,817 

10,768,097 
399,318,175 


2,535,995,753 


16,3.59,595 

8.147,511 

40,129,979 

172,393,990 
426,860,974 

82,616.422 

6,569,190 

117,537,360 

553.615,641 

49,235,728 

116,635,647 

2,203,879 

492,933,426 

159,145,970 

11.034,948 
404,521.546 

10,000,000 


2,669,9U1,806 


Proposed 
1913 

Roubles 

1,625,680 


909,700 

113,115,772 

17,428,557 

51,260.891 

36,286,006 

8,140,318 

15, 791,7  3U 


3,169,1/^2,828 


2,205,742 
109,520,168 

70,128,950 

115,4.54 

861,104 

149,146,037 


309,69^,698        331,977,1*55 


2,8h5,690,U51   I  3,001,919,261 


2,000,000 
8,000,000 

10,000,000 
29,264,133 


3,208,m,961 


16,359,595 

9,213,214 

44,219,759 

182,303,677 
453,699,561 

89,460,491 

7,279,295 

136,734,476 

649,609,6.50 

59,539,776 

135,813,118 

2,593,450 

.545,581,753 

230,374,400 

12,094,904 
402,907,086 

10,000,000 


2,987,78U,205 


1,633,100 

110,000,000 

18,000,000 

90,132,239 

1,950 

855,467 


220,622,756 


?,208,U06,061 
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The    fluctuations   of  the    Russian    national    debt    are    seen    from    the 
following  :  — 


January  1 

Roubles 

1            January  1 

Roubles 

1862      .... 
1882      .... 
1902      .... 

1907  .... 

1908  .... 

1.376,420,117 
4,356.638,149 
6,430,651,061 
8,625,560,215 
8,725,523,210 

1909  .... 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

8,850,781,670 
9,038,756,433 
9,014,141,796 
8,941,640,620 
8,845,717,768 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  1911  and  1912  and  in  the  project  of  the  budget  for  1913 
appear  as  follows  : — 


— 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1. 

2. 
3." 

Interest        

Capital 

Banking  and  miscellaneous  expenses  . 

Total  payment  of  loans 

Roubles. 

378,996,325 

27,059,519 

1,110,860 

Roubles 
375,661,670 
27,893,326 
966,550 

404,521,546 

Roubles 
371,060,020 
30,734,616 
1,112,449 

407,166,704 

402,907,085 

Defence. 
I.  Fkontier. 

Russia  has  an  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  laud,  protected  by 
numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west,  Poland  is  defended 
by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes  called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — 
Novogeorg'ievsk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  ;  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod 
each  on  both  banks  of  the  Vistula  ;  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  Bug.  There 
are  numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug. 

The  more  important  fortresses  and  forts  are  divided  into  three  classes 
as  follows  : — In  the  first  class  are  "Warsaw,  Novogeorgi'evsk,  and  Brest- 
Litovsk  in  the  "Warsaw  district,  and  Kovna  in  the  Vilna  district.  The 
second  class  consists  of  Kronstadt  and  Sveaborg  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Finland  district  ;  Ivangorod  in  the  Warsaw  district  ;  Kerch  in  the 
Odessa  district ;  Libau  in  the  Vilna  district ;  and  Vladivostok  in  the 
Amur  district.  In  the  third  class  are  Viborg  in  the  Finland  district ; 
Ossovets  and  Ust-Dvinsk  (previously  Dlinamiind)  in  the  Vilna  district  ; 
Sevastopol  and  Ochakov  in  the  Odessa  district :  and  Kars  and  Batum  in 
the  Caucasus  district.  There  are  also  forty-six  places  unclassed,  many 
of  them  being  mere  fortified  posts. 


II.  Army. 

Military  service  in  Russia  is  universal  and  compulsory.  Sei-vice  begins  at 
the  age  of  21  and  extends  to  completion  of  the  43rd  year.  Owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  Empire,  there  are  3  armies  in  Russia,  known  as  the  army  of 
European  Russia,  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Asiatic  army.  These 
armies  are  practically  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  terms  of  service  in 
each  are  slightly  different. 

Speaking  generally,  service  in  the  first  line,  or  active  army,  is  for  3  years 
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in  the  infantry,  field,  and  foot,  artillery,  and  for  4  years  in  the  other  arms. 
The  soldier  is  then  transferred  to  the  reserve  (Zapas),  in  which  he  serves  for 
15  or  14  years,  undergoing  during  this  period  2  trainings  of  6  weeks  each. 
Having  completed  18  years  in  the  first  line  and  its  reserve,  the  soldier  passes 
to  the  '  Opolchenie. '  Service  in  the  Opolchenie  is  for  5  years,  that  is  to 
the  completion  of  the  43rd  year  of  the  soldier's  age. 

The  Cossacks,  occupying  the  S.W,  portion  of  European  Russia,  hold  their 
lands  by  military  tenure,  and  are  liable  to  service  for  life.  The  Cossack 
troops  are  almost  entirely  mounted  ;  they  provide  their  own  horses  and 
equipment.  The  young  Cossacks  from  the  age  of  19  are  trained  for  two 
years  at  their  homes.  They  then  enter  the  '  first  category '  regiment  of 
their  district,  in  which  they  remain  for  four  years.  These  regiments  are 
peimanently  embodied  and  may  be  employed  in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  men  then  pass  to  the  '  second  category '  regiment  for  another  four 
years,  and  to  the  '  third  category '  regiment  for  a  similar  period.  The  men 
of  the  second  category  regiments  live  at  their  homes,  but  retain  their  equip- 
ment and  horses  ;  in  the  third  categor}^  the  men  have  their  equipment,  but 
no  horses  ;  they  are  called  out  for  three  weeks'  training  every  year.  Finally 
there  is  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  reserve,  which  fills  casualties  in  time 
of  war.  Besides  this,  every  Cossack  up  to  any  age  can  be  called  out  in  time 
of  emergency  to  assist  in  the  national  defence. 

The  Opolchenie,  or  lerritorial  army,  is  divided  into  2  classes,  or  'bans.' 
The  first  ban  includes  not  only  the  trained  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
first  line  and  reserve,  but  the  young  men  surplus  to  the  annual  contingent, 
and  all  are  liable  to  embodiment  in  the  active  army  in  time  of  war.  This 
part  of  the  Opolchenie  therefore  serves  the  purpose  of  a  supplementary 
reserve.  But  provision  is  also  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  formation  of 
a  large  number  ol  units,  which  are  to  be  organised  in  40  divisions,  each 
consisting  of  16  battalions,  2  batteries,  and  a  cavalry  regiment  of  4 
squadrons  ;  these  are  for  home  defence.  The  second  ban  of  the 
Opolchenie  is  the  levy  en  rnasse,  containing  all  those  exempted  from  actual 
service,  whether  as  students,  only  sons,  &c.,  or  as  not  quite  up  to  the 
physical  standards  of  the  army,  and  also  the  older  classes  of  the  surplus  men 
who  have  all  had  a  certain  amount  of  training. 

There  is  a  modified  system  of  one  year  volunteers  in  Russia,  which 
furnishes  the  majority  of  the  officers  required  for  the  reserve  troops  on 
mobilisation. 

A  Russian  division  consists  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  of  4  battalions. 
To  each  division  is  attached  an  artillery  brigade  of  6  or  8  batteries,  with  its 
ammunition  columns,  an  engineer  battalion  and  2  or  3  sotnias  (squadrons)  of 
Cossacks.  The  normal  army  corps  consists  of  2  divisions,  a  howitzer 
division,  a  sapper  battalion,  and,  in  the  case  of  several  army  corps,  a  cavalry 
division.  A  cavalry  division  ordinarily  consists  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments 
(one  brigade  of  uhlans  and  hussars,  the  other  of  dragoons  and  Cossacks),  and 
2  batteries  of  horse  artillery.  Field  batteries  have  8  guns  each,  horse  artillery 
batteries  have  6  guns  each.  The  fighting  strength  of  an  array  corps  may 
be  taken  as  36,000  men,  without  a  cavalry  division  ;  and  40,000,  if  a  cavalry 
division  is  included.  In  European  Russia,  including  Finland,  rifles  are 
organised  in  regiments  of  2  battalions,  and  form  permanent  brigades  of  4 
regiments  (8  battalions).  These  rifle  brigades  have  their  own  artillery  (3 
batteries),  and  they  are  not  included  in  army  corps  ;  they  are  considered 
special  troops,  and  are  supplied  with  a  better  stamp  of  recruits  than 
the  line. 

The  field  army  of  European  Russia  consists  of  27  army  corps,  viz.: — 
the   Guard  and  Grenadier  Corps,  and    25    line   army  corps.      The   cavalry 
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comprises  2  guard  divisions  and  a  guard  brigade,  15  line  divisions,  2 
'  mixed '  divisions  (half  dragoons  and  half  Cossacks),  a  Don  Cossack 
division,  and  3  independent  cavalry  brigades.  Of  the  20  cavalry  divisions, 
15  are  permanently  attached  to  army  corps,  and  4  are  formed  into  two 
cavalry  corps.  The  second  mixed  division  and  the  separate  brigades  are 
independent.  All  told,  the  army  in  Europe  comprises  1,038  battalions,  642 
squadrons,  and  497  batteries. 

The  field  army  in  the  Caucasus  consists  of  3  army  corps,  each  of  2 
divisions  (one  division  is  of  Caucasian  grenadiers)  ;  and  4  cavalry  divisions, 

1  of  line  cavalry  (dragoons)  and  3  divisions  of  Caucasian  Cossacks  (Kuban 
and  Terek)  ;  a  brigade  of  Cossack  (Kuban)  infantry  ot  6  battalions,  and  2 
brigades  of  Caucasian  rifles,  each  of  4  battalions.  The  second  rifle  brigade 
is  recruited  from  Christian  natives  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  Asiatic  army  the  men  are  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Turkoman  irregular  horse  (jigits).  In  Siberia  the  troops  are  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  recruited  from  military  colonists.  In  Western  and  Central  Asia  there 
are  5  rifle  brigades,  each  of  4  battalions,  in  peace,  and  8  in  war.  There  is 
also  a  Turkestan  Cossack  Division,  and  a  Transcaspian  Cossack  brigade. 
The  5  brigades  mobilise  as  the  first  and  second  Turkestan  Army  Corps.  Each 
army  corps  has  a  Turkestan  artillery  biigade,  one  of  6  and  one  of  9  batteries. 

But  the  largest  part  of  the  Asiatic  army  is  in  East  Siberia,  which  now 
possesses  a  strong  and  complete  army  of  its  own.  Since  the  Eusso-Japanese 
war  the  East  Siberian  forces  have  been  increased  and  reorganised.  There 
are  11  divisions  of  Siberian  rifles,  each  with  a  corresponding  artillery 
brigade  of  4  batteries  of  8  guns.  Mounted  troops  are  supplied  by  the  Trans- 
Baikal,  Amur,  and  Usuri  Cossacks,  and  the  Primorsk  Dragoons,  who 
collectively  furnish  36  sotnias  and  squadrons  in  peace,  and  over  90  in  war  ; 
also  2  Cossack  H.  A.  batteries,  expanding  to  4  in  war.  The  whole  would 
mobilise  as    5    Siberian    army  corps   (instead  of  3,    as  formerly),   and  from 

2  to  4  Cossack  cavalry  divisions. 

The  troops  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  so  far  territorialised  that  each  corps 
draws  its  recruits  from  a  particular  district,  and  is  as  a  rule  permanently 
quartered  in  the  same  garrisons.  But  in  European  Russia  the  bulk  of  the 
army  is  stationed  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Moscow, 
consequently  recruits  and  reservists  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  travel 
long  distances  to  join  their  corps.  Moreover,  a  number  of  recruits  from  '  Great 
Russia '  are  sent  to  corps  outside.  All  this  makes  mobilisation  a  slower  and 
more  diflicult  process  than  in  Germany  or  France.  The  peace  strength  of  the 
armies  of  Russia  is  upwards  of  1,200,000  of  all  ranks.  The  field  armies  of 
European  Russia  and  the  Caucasus,  with  the  first  category  reserve  divisions, 
and  the  second  category  regiments  of  the  Don  and  Caucasian  Cossacks,  may 
amount  to  1,500,000  or  1,600,000  men.  The  Asiatic  army  might  at  present 
mobilise  for  field  operations  about  300,000  men  altogether.  The  grand  total 
of  the  Russian  armies  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  1,850,000,  of  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  1,200,000  might  perhaps  be  assembled  in  a  single 
theatre. 

The  Russian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  '  3  line  '  rifle,  model  1891.  It  is 
a  magazine  arm,  calibre  •299in.,  muzzle  velocity  2,035  f.s.,  sighted  to  3,000 
paces.  The  magazine  holds  5  cartridges.  The  cavalry  and  Cossacks  have  a 
similar  rifle,  2f  inches  shorter  in  barrel,  but  taking  the  same  cartridge.  The 
Russian  artillery  is  armed  with  a  Q.F,  shielded  gun,  model  1902,  tiring  a 
a  shell  of  13^1b.  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1950  f.s. 

The  military  budget  of  Russia  for  1911  amounted  to  about  51,350,000/. 
ordinary  expenditure,  and  5,000,000/.  extraordinary.  Total  56,350,000/. 
sterling. 

4  H 
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III.  Navy. 
Estimates : — 

1910   £10,219,800  I  1908  .  £8,355,890  I  1906  .  £10,843,169  I  1904  .  £11,949,906 
1909  .  £  9,531,195  |  1907  .  £8:437,682  |  1905  .  £12,392,684  |  1903  .  £12,349,567 

The  Russian  Navy  is  subject  to  special  conditions  sucli  as  do  not  affect  the 
navies  of  other  Powers.  Owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  widely  separated  seas  which  wash  its  coasts,  Russia  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain four  distinct  fleets  or  flotillas,  each  with  its  own  organization.  Of  these 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  Western  relations  is  the  Baltic  Fleet. 
The  chief  base  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  is  Kronstadt,  which  is  heavily  fortified, 
as  are  Diinamiinde  (Ust-Dvinsk),  Viborg,  Sveaborg,  and  other  Baltic  ports. 
The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  usually  blocked  by  ice  from  November  to  April,  whereby 
the  operations  of  the  fleet  are  impeded,  but  a  new  ice-free  port  at  Libau,  in 
Courland,  has  now  been  made  ready  for  the  fleet.  It  is  further  in  contem- 
plation to  establish  a  naval  port  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russian  Lapland, 
which  is  free  from  ice  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  to  open  up  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  naval  force  with  free  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
but  the  advantages  of  this  would  be  very  slight,  since  such  a  force  would  be 
too  distant  from  any  scene  of  operations  to  effect  much.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  lately  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ice-breaking  vessels,  and 
Kronstadt  can  no  longer  be  considered  ice-bound. 

In  the  Black  Sea,  Sevastopol,  headquarters  of  the  Euxine  fleet,  has 
been  strongly  fortified  ;  Nikolaiev,  Kinburn,  and  Ochakov  have  received 
important  defensive  works  ;  Kertch  and  Yenikale  have  been  made  very  strong, 
and  Azov,  Poti,  and  Batum  have  been  strengthened.  There  is  a  flotilla  also 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ensures  the  communications  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
railway  between  Baku  and  Krasnovodsk,  and  would  have  its  purpose  in 
operations  against  Persia. 

State  dockyards  are  at  Nevsky,  New  Admiralty  and  Galernyi  Ostrov,  St. 
Petersburg;  Kronstadt,  Libau,  Revel,  Sevastopol,  Nikolaiev,  and  Vladi- 
vostok. Semi-private  yards  exist  at  the  Baltic  works,  St.  Petersburg;  Izhra- 
Abo,  and  Nikolaiev. 

In  the  war  with  Japan  disaster  befell  the  Russian  fleet.  Damaged  m 
the  torpedo  attack  of  February  8-9,  it  issued  out  later  only  to  lose  the 
Petropavlovsk  with  Admiral  Makaroft'  on  board.  In  August  it  again  issued 
from  Port  Arthur,  and  after  a  naval  battle  retreated  again  to  its  base,  less 
its  best  battleship,  the  Tscssarevitch,  interned  at  Kiao  Chan,  and  three 
cruisers.  Captain  Wiren,  of  the  Bayan,  Avho  alone  had  earned  distinction  on 
the  Russian  side  in  the  war,  was  then  made  Admiral,  but  with  a  battered 
fleet  and  crews  used  by  General  Stoessel  to  man  forts,  he  could  accomplish 
nothing.  In  December  the  Japanese  guns  reached  the  warships,  which 
were  all  sunk  by   this   fire,   or  by   the  Russians  when  the   surrender  took 

Subsequently  the  Baltic  Fleet  was  sent  out  under  Admiral  Rojdestvensky. 
It  consisted  of  five  first-class  battleships,  six  old  battleships,  some  ancient 
armoured  cruisers,  some  protected  cruisers,  and  about  ten  destroyers,  to- 
gether with  a  multitude  of  store  ships.  This  heterogeneous  armada 
encountered  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Tsushima,  and  was  there 
completely  annihilated  by  gun  and  torpedo  without  loss  to  Japan.  One 
first-class  and  three  old  battleships  were  captured.  A  few  protected  cruisers 
escaped — all  the  rest  were  sunk. 

The  chief  of  the  Russian  Navy  is  the  General  Admiral,  Commander-in- 
Chief.     There  are  10  admirals,  28  vice-  and  37  rear-admirals,   102    captains, 
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252  commanders,  1,542  (including  staff- qommanders  and  subalterns  of 
marine  artillery)  junior  officers,  503  engineers,  702  medical  and  civil  officers, 
and  162  naval-yard  officers.  There  are  20  *  equipages' in  the  Baltic,  a  half 
equipage  at  Revel,  and  a  company  at  Sveaborg,  an  equipage  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  St,  Petersburg,  10  equipages  in  the  Black  Sea,  one  at  Baku,  one 
at  Vladivostok,  each  including  the  complements  of  one  battleship  and  of  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  There  is  also  a  training  school  for  gunners  and 
a  torpedo  school,  a  naval  cadets'  training  squadron  of  full-rigged  cruisers 
and  sloops,  and  a  divers'  school  hulk.  The  total  number  of  officers  and  men 
is  about  60,000,   but    many  of  the  men  are  raw  recruits. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  including 
ships  building  and  provided  for,  but  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-effective  vessels. 

Baltic  Fleet. 


At  the  end  of 


1912 


I'JIS 


1914 


"Dreadnoughts'      .        .     <   . 

"  Pre-Dreadnought "  battleships    . 

,,  armoured  cruisers 

Protected  cruisers    .... 
Torpedo  gunboats,  &c.     . 
Armoured  gunboats 

Destroyers 

Torpedo  boats  .... 

Submarines      .        .        .        .        , 


6 
3 

2 

82 
3S 
20 


There  is  also  a  special  Black  Sea  fleet,  reorganised  in  1911. 
Black  Sea  Fleet, 


— 

At  the  end  of 

A. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

"  Dreadnoughts 
"  Pre-Dreadnought ' 
Armoured  cruisers 
Protected  cruisers   . 
Destroyers 
Torpedo  boats  . 
Submarines 

battleships    .... 
.... 

6 

2 
22 
16 

8 

(5 

2 

25     . 

16 

14 

3 
6? 

11 

9 
V 
9 

In  both  fleets  there  are  also  a  number  of  gunboats,  cfec. 

There  are  also  two  armoured  gunboats,  and  various  very  old  torpedo 
boats. 

The  Caspian  flotilla,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  consist 
of  a  few  small  gunboats  and  steamships. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Russian  armour-clad  fleet  and  principal 
cruisers  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Ships  in  italics  are  not  yet 
completed. 
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Baltic  Fleet  Battleships. 


(3 

Armour ! 

ki 

0) 

o 

Q 

O 
<B 

-1-3 

c4 

Q 

•o 

Name 

oj                Main  armament 

'D  to 

HH    O 

1908 
■pro. 


(Gangoot 
Poltava 
Petropavlovi>k 
Sevastopol  )' 

,  4  battle  cruisers    i  28,000 


23,300 


Dreadnoughts. 


11 


12 


12  12in.;  16  4 -7111 
9  13-5  in.      . 


I 


42,000      22 


1899     Tsessarevitch    . 
Slava. 

TQf\A    /"Imperator  Paveh 

^^"*   {Andreas  J 

\       Pervozvannyj 


Pre- Dreadnoughts. 


13,400      10 
13,200        8^ 


17,200      11 


12 


4  12in. ;  12  6in. 
4  12in.  ;  12  6in. 


4  12in.  ;  14  Sin. 


16,500  I  18 
16,500     IS 


4      17,600  I  18 


Eight  protected  cruisers,   36  destroyers  and  submarines  are  in    the  new 
programme. 


a 

Displace- 
ment 

Armour 

Main  armament 

0 

&^ 

^  fe 

.is  <o 

s 

c 

0 

0 

Name 

-(-3 

-    a 
0 

Grui 

sers. 

1892 

RoHsia 

12,530 

10 

— 

4  8in. ;  22  6in.    . 

.           — 

18,000 

18i 

1896 

/Diana 
\Aurora 

)   6,600 

deck 

— 

8  Oin 

6 

11,600 

20 

1897 

Askold 

6,500 

deck 

— 

12  6in. 

6 

19,500 

23 

1897 

/Bogatyr     . 
\01eg  .        .        . 

1   6,500 

deck 

4 

12  6in. 

6 

20,000 

.10 

1897 

Gromoboi  . 

12,336 

6 

6 

4  8in. ;  22  6in.    . 

.        4 

18,000 

19A 

1899 

Zhemchug  . 

3.200 

deck 

— 

8  4-7in 

17,000 

28 

1905 
1905 

I'Makaroff    . 
{Pallada       . 
\Bayan 

Rurik.      .. 

I  7,887 
15,000 

8 
6 

2  8in.  ;  8  6iii.      . 

4  lOin.;  8  8iii.     20  4-7iu 

4 
2 

10,500 
19,700 

21 
21 
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Black  Sea  Fleet. 


Armour 

T3 

v 
a> 

Pi 

3 

Q 

Name 

o 

ft 

CO 

to 

5 

Main  armament 

o 

a 

^ 

m 

o 

H* 

1— 1  o 

'S 

cS 

p 

s 

jS 

c8 

^ 

H 

^ 

1911 


Ekaterina  II. 
Imperitza  Mart 
Alexander  III. 


■a  }  y  22,500 


Dreadnoiight-t, 


G.  Pobiedonosetz 

Tri  Sviatitelia 

Rostislav   . 

Panteleimon 

/Ivan  Zlatoust 
\Efstafi 

(Cruiseks). 

rKagul 

\Pamiat  Merkuria 
9  p 


rre- 

jJreact 

10,000 

16 

12 

12,480 

16 

16 

8,800 

15 

10 

12,480 

9 

12 

}  12,480 

9 

12 

}   6,500 

deck 

10-13 


6  12in,  (old) ;  7 
4  12in. ;  8  6in  ; 


Gin.    . 
4  4'7in. 


4  lOin, 
4  12in. 


8  6in. 
16  6ir. 


4  12in.  :  4  Sin.  ;  12  Gin. 


12  6in. 


4      25,000     21 


10 
17 
16 


23 


7 

12,600 

6 

10,600 

4 

8,500 

4 

10,GOO 

4 

10,600 

G 

20,000 

Production  and  Industry. 

Cultivated  area  in  thousands  of  acres,  iu  1911  : — 


European  Russia  . 

Poland 

Caucasia 

Siberia  (8  Govts,  or  Provs.) 
Central  Asia  (9  Provs.) 


Cereal 
Crops 


196,997 
11,377 
22,073 
14,925 
11,458 


Potatoes 


8,059 

2,586 

247 

292 

67 


Flax  and 
Hemp 

I       4,733 
110 

i  292 

I  147 

236 


Total 


Total  for  89  Govts.  &  Provs.  .  '  256,830  i     11,251 


5,518 


209,789 
14,073 
22,612 
15,364 
11,761 


273,599 


Meadows 


61,330 

2,280 

5,676 

17,132 

9,33S 

95,750 


Crops. — The  cereal  crops,  potatoes  and  hay  gathered,  ot"  Russia  (exclusive 
of  Finland)  for  the  last  two  years,  are  seen  from  the  following,  in  thousands 
of  pouds 


European  Russia 

Poland             ' 

Caucasia 

Crops 

1910 

1911               1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

"Wheat  (Winter) 

229,478-8 

189,202-9       37,412-1  ,    39,811-4 

171,376-0 

108,750-7 

,,     (Summer) 

687,757-3 

386,281-1            397-7  1         278-8 

70,1250 

52,784-1 

Rye  (Winter)     . 

1,156,280-1 

990,186-2     128,987-4     147,429-5 

14,744-4 

7,731-7 

,,    (Summer)  . 

7,232  6 

5,628-6            608-6            589-0 

1,389-7 

241-7 

Oats  . 

770,684-6 

612,064-7       58,049-6  ,    69,529-0 

27,830-6 

21,238-0 

Barley- 

490,250-6 

426.G0S-5       29,186-8  i    37,130-8 

104,555-5 

92,938-6 

Various      . 

372,298-9 

298,571-2       16,318-4 

15,3150 

72,446-2 

54,995-5 

Total  . 

3,713,982-9 

2,908,543-2 

270, 960 -G 

310,084-1 

462,467-4 

338,680-3 

Potatoes    . 

1,492,244-3 

1.414,102-1 

664,972-4 

462,400-2 

31,335-5 

27,974-2 

Say  . 

1,857,064-3 

1,808,644-5 

122,794-9 

120,285-5 

186,059-2 

183,554-8 
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ppes 

Total  of  90  Governments 
or  Provinces 

Siberia 

Ste 

Crops 

1910 

1911 

1910 
26,233-5 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Wheat  (Winter) 

237-1 

242-1 

18,941-3 

464,737-5 

356,948-4 

„    (Summer) 

99,688-9 

83,024-0 

66,676-4 

56,891-7 

924,645-3  i      579,259-7 

Rye  (Winter)    . 

24,302-9 

20,037-1 

1,243-0 

1,095-3 

1,325,557-8  i  1,166,479-8 

„    (Summer) . 

20,913-6 

17,857-2 

1,366-1 

1,145-7 

31,510  6  I        25,462-8 

Oats  . 

73,776-7 

61,424-6 

12,939-1 

11,969-4 

943,280-6  1      776,225-7 

Barley 

8,530-2 

7,025-4 

16,004-7 

15,671-4 

648,527-2  j      580,276-7 

Various     . 

6,521-9 

6,-675-0 

19,624-6 

17,339-3 

487,210-0         392,896-0 

Total  . 

233,971-3 

196,285-4 

144,086-8 

123,054-1 

4,825,469-0  ;  3,877,547-1 

Potatoes    . 

38,074-7 

40,961-9 

5,160-9 

8,530-3 

2,231,787-8  i  1,953,968-7 

Hay  . 

485,021-4 

438,998-4 

170,936-2 

167,562-5 

2,821, 8760  !  2,719,045-7 

Tobacco  production  for  five  years  : 


—                                      1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Number  of  plantations          .        .      396,977 
Acres  under  tobacco      .        .        .      144,592 
Annual  yield  in  1,000  pouds          .  '        4,486 

337,469 

164,397 

6,265 

341,966 

170,145 

5,758 

338,548 

162,677 

5,744 

307,244 

180,482 

5,490 

Number  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  in  1911  in  thousands  : — ' 


European  Russia  proper 
Poland      .... 
Caucasus  ... 
Siberia      .... 
Central  Asia    . 

Total      . 


Horses 


22,055 
1,215 
1,943 
4,643 
4,699 


34,555 


Horned     I  Sheep  and 
Cattle  goats 


32,241 
2,205 
6,915 
6,010 
5,251 


39,143 

951 

11,606 

5,530 

21,101 


51,622 


78,331 


Pigs 


10,913 

587 

1,181 

1,272 

135 


14,088 


II.    Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Empire  under  forest,  only  that  of  European 
Russia  proper,  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  can  be  estimated 
with  some  degree  of  certitude.  In  European  Russia  forests  cover  a  territory 
of  474  millions  of  acres  ;  in  Finland,  50  "5  millions  ;  in  Poland,  67  millions  ; 
in  the  Caucasus,  18 '7  millions,  reaching  a  total  for  the  regions  named  of 
550  millions  of  acres,  39  per  cent,  of  total  area.  In  the  two  Ural  mountain 
provinces,  forests  cover  70  per  cent,  of  total  area ;  in  the  two  northern 
provinces,  68  per  cent,  ;  in  Finland,  63  per  cent, ;  in  the  four  lake  provinces, 
57  per  cent. 

The  State  forests  of  the  Empire  are  distributed  as  follows  (January  1, 
1911):— 


European  Russia 
Poland 
Caucasus 
Siberia 
Central  Asia 


Total  area 

acres 

283,839,506 

2,101,829 

13,311,034 

586,359,409 

56,300,749 


Area  in  exploitation 
acres 
46,083,337 
1,832,597 
1,336,097 
5,841,541 
1,177,653 


Total 


941,912,52; 


56,271,225 
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The  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  State  forests  during  six  years  are  given 
in  the  following  table  (in  1,000  roubles)  : — 


Years 


1905 
1906 
1907 


Revemie  |  Expenses  !  Net  profit 


53,191 
58,203 
59,845 


10,226 
10,751 
1  2,356 


42,965 

47,452 
47,489 


Years        Revenue  !  Expenses 


1908 
1909 
1910 


61,712 
66,687 

74,778 


19,054 
20,761 
22,852 


Net  profit 


42,658 
45,926 
51,926 


III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  statistics  during  five  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Goldi 

?!^'iSU,e^ 

Lead 

Zinc 

Cop- 
per 

Pig     [Iron  and 
Iron     Steel  4 

i 
Coal 

"ff-     8«>0 

Year 

1 

! 

Kilogrammes                      Tons 

Thousands  of  tons 

1906 
1907 
1908 

28,911 
31,118 
49,890 
56,796 
63,646 

5,685      1,564 
5,301       2,141 
4,885      9,598 

997 
512 
523 

9,928 
9,955 
9,960 

9.162 
13,037 
17  125 
18,432 

22,329 

2,648 
2,773 
2,820 

2,231 
2,364 

2,407 

21,459 
24,537 
25,886 

7,229 
7,675 
8,737 

1,703 
1,836 

1,880 

1909 
1910 

5,118    15,413 
5.479    14,847 

794 

1,285 

9,606 
10,667 

2,835 
2,985 

2,398 
2,969 

26,736 
25,094 

9,304 
9,474 

2,276 
2,035 

1  Unrefined  (schlich  gold) ;  on  the  average  it  produces  about  88  per  cent,  fine  gold. 
2  Crude.  3  Unrefined  silver  extracted  from  argentiferous  lead  ores  ;  on  the  average 

it  produces  ahout  92  per  cent,  fine  silver.  4  Rolled  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  different  regions 
of  Russia  for  five  years,  in  thousands  of  pouds  ^  : — 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1  QIO 

ion 

South  Russia     . 

111,075 

117,415 

122,879 

126,385 

39,071 

4,694 

145 

15,300 

147,747 

Ural  and  Siberia 
Central  Russia  . 
N.  &  N.  W.  Russia  . 
Poland .             ... 

38,511 

4,808 

214 

17,387 

35,836 

4,908 

120 

12,793 

34.914 

4,226 

110 

13,166 

44,867 
5,223 

21,161 

Total    . 

171,995 

171,072 

175,295 

185,595 

219,075 

1  1,000  pouds  =  16-121  tons. 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  worked  in  the  above-mentioned  regions  of 
Russia  for  five  years,  in  thousands  of  pouds,  were  : 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

South  Russia     . 

Ural 

Central  Russia  . 
Volga  Region     . 
N.  &  Baltic  Region  . 
Poland 

73,161 

30,307 

7,761 

7,417 

8,214 

19,781 

75,511 

31,641 

6,407 

7,289 

7,20 

17,32 

88,978 

33,588 

7,364 

6,291 

6,622 

17,191 

98,885 
36,962 
8,928 
8,418 
10,484 
20,490 

112,743 

37,172 

9,425 

7,560 

13,183 

22,619 

Total     .       .       . 

146,541 

145,375 

160,034 

184,167 

202,702    ' 

The  annual  consumption  ot  pig-iron  and  of  all  sorts  of  iron  and  steel 
(reduced  to  pig-iron),  is  seen  from  the  following  table  for  five  years  in 
thousands  of  pouds  : — 
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— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Russian  production  of  pig-iron 
Imported : 

(a)  Pig-iron 

(b)  Iron  and  steel     .... 

(c)  Suppl.  to  reduce  to  pig-iron  . 

164,226 

472 
4,537 
1,134 

170,369 

171,995 

298 

3,612 

903 

171,072 

396 

3,591 

898 

175,295 

334 
3,176 

794 

185,595 

387 

3,588 

897 

Total 

176,808 

175,957 

649 
6,862 
1,715 

179,599 

190,467 

Exported  : 

(a)  Pig-iron 

(b)  Iron  and  steel    .... 

(c)  Suppl.  to  reduce  to  pig-iron  . 

1,274 

1,977 

494 

4,549 

10,477 

2,619 

72 

10,076 

2,519 

125 
5,597 
1,399 

Total 

3,745 

17,645 

9,226 

12,667 

7,121 

Annual  consumption  .... 

166,624 

159,163 

166,731 

166,932 

183,346 

The  output  of  coal  in  all  the  coalfields  of  Russia  was  : — 298,500  tons  in 
1860,  3,280,000  in  1880,  15,878,203  in  1900. 

The  following  table  gives  the  output  of  coal  in  the  different  coalfields  of 
Russia,  for  five  years,  in  thousands  of  pouds. 


— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

South  Russia     , 
Poland.       .       .       ,       . 

Ural 

Central  Russia  . 
Caucasus     .... 
Russia  in  Asia  . 

1,044,376 

333,250 

41,954 

21,248 

2,862 

78,449 

1,114,880 

344,260 

47,825 

19,540 

3,220 

53,026 

1.120,212 

337,675 

49,620 

15,390 

2,507 

94,010 

1,055,490 

340,790 

43,040 

13,900 

2,400 

100,030 

1,209,710 

360,400 

41,800 

10,860 

3,380 

99,293 

Total    .       .       . 

1,522,139 

1,582,751 

1,625,414 

1,555,650 

1,725,443 

Imports  of  coal  a 

nd  coke,   h 

1  thousand 

s  of  pouds 

:— 

— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Coal 

Coke 

Add-r\i       .       .       .       . 

236,991 
30,983 
16,688 

221,171 
28,392 
15,288 

213,87-1 
25,364 
18,657 

240,963 
24,690 
13,295 

259,348 
27,732 
14,933 

Total     .       .       . 

284,657 

264,851 

282,89 

278,948 

.302,013 

1  To  obtain  the  weight  of  coal  from  which  the   coke  was  extracted — 1,000   puuds  of 
Russian  coal  giving  650  pouds  of  coke. 

Production  o^the  oil  fields  for  five  years,  in  millions  of  pouds  (1000  pouds 
=  16  tons):— 


— 

1901 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Baku  district 

Grozny 

Cheleken 

Maikop 

Ferghana        

Uralsk  (Emha) 

671 
35 

501 

57 
3 

1 

501 
74 
10 
1 
2 

461 

75 

12 

8 

3 

469 

65 

12 

9 

4 

1 

.      Total 

706 

562 

588 

559 

560 
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Salt  production  in  Russian  Empire  for  five  years,  in  thousands  of  pouds  : — 


— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

190.9 

1910 

Rock  salt 

From  salt  marshes 

From  brine  by  evaporation 

31,047 

47,462 
27,109 

29,056 
59,443 
25,372 

31,243 
57,041 
26,474 

32,745 
75,832 
30,301 

32,156 
64,737 
29,362 

Total 

105,618 

113,871 

114,758 

138,938 

126,255 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  making  and  working  of  metals  was 
530,165  in  1910, 

IV,  Manufactures, 

According  to  the  last  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Industry 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  number  of  all  kinds  ot  industrial  establish- 
ments under  the  inspectors  of  manufactories,  in  European  Russia  proper, 
Poland,  and  four  governments  of  the  Caucasus  (Baku,  Kutais,  Tiflis,  and 
Black  Sea),  was,  on  January  1,  1911,  15,721,  employing  1,951,955  work- 
people :  1,227,360  men,  521,236  women,  and  203,359  children  (118,007 
males,  and  85,352  females). 

Alcohol  production  of  the  last  five  years  (ending  June  30)  :- 




1907-08 

2,610 
115,106 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1901-11 

1911-12 

Number  of  distilleries 
Production    of   alcohol  in  1,000 
gallons 

2,625 
123,211 

2,809 
114,278 

2,881 
133,454 

2,916 
121,088 

Sugar  production  of  the  last  five  years  (ending  June  30) : — 

— 

1907-08 

190°-O9 

274 

1,389,543 

68,326 

1909-10 

277 

1,666,108 

85,556 

1910-11 

275 

1,625,536 

92,596 

1911-12 

Number  of  sugar  works 

Area  under  beetroot,  in  acres    . 

Sugar  production,  in  1,000  pouds 

278 

1,517,083 

76,046 

282 

1,923,013 

121,340 

The  share  capital  of  various  financial,  manufacturing,  industrial,  steam- 
ship and  other  enterprises  in  operation  in  Russia,  numbering  1411,  was 
estimated,  in  1905,  at  2,156,986,021  roubles.  (Nearly  20  per  cent,  repre- 
sented the  capital  of  foreign  companies). 

V.     Fisheries, 

Russia  ranks  third  among  the  fish  and  deep-sea  food-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  total  yield  of  fish  amounts  to  about  1,206,000,000  pounds 
per  annum.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  ])opulation  of  the 
vast  Empire.  The  shortage  is  made  up  by  imports  of  all  kinds  of  low-priced 
fish,  especially  cod-fish  and  herrings ;  Russia's  purchases  of  the  former 
aggregate  90,000,000  pounds  and  of  the  latter  396,000,000  pounds. 

A  steady  falling  off' in  the  catch  of  all  the  various  species  of  fish  is  noticed 
in  European  Russia,     According  to  oflacial  data,  the  }  jeld  of  fish  in  European 
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Russia  dropped  from  1,587,600,000  pounds  in  1893  to  1,044,000,000  pounds 
in  1907. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  its  European 
frontier,  through  the  Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  and  with  Finland. 
The  custom  duties  levied  at  these  three  frontiers  form  90  per  cent,  of  all 
custom  duties. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  exports  and  imports  of 
Russia  for  1900-1904,  and  1905-1909  and  the  exports  and  imports  for  the 
years  1909  and  1910  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion 
not  included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland)  : — 


Years 

Exports 

Imports 

Custom  duties 

1900-1904 
1905-1909 
1909        ... 
1910 

Millions  of  roubles 

869-2 

1,130-2 

1,427-7 

1,449-1 

Millions  of  roubles 

630-4 

820-4 

906-3 

1,084-4 

Millions  of  roubles 

228-5 
262-6 
281-3 
318-6 

The  exports  and  imports  from  and  to  the  different  frontiers  for  the  last 
five  years  are  given  in  the  folloAving  table  : — 


— 

1906       !        1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Exports : — 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 
roubles 

890-0 
48-8 
59-5 

MHlions  of 

Millions  of 

Through     European     frontier 
and    Black  Sea   frontier  of 
Caucasus        .... 

Trade  with  Finland  . 

Through  Asiatic  frontier. 

roubles 

954-6 
47-3 
93-0 

roubles 

941-9 
49-7 
61-4 

roubles 

1,315-4 
51-8 
60-5 

roubles 

1,341-1 
42-8 
65-2 

Total      .... 

1,094-9 

1,053-0 

671-2 

31-6 

144-6 

998-3 

1,427-7 

1,449-1 

Imports : — 
From  European    frontier  and 
Black      Sea      frontier      of 

589-9 

731-1 

30-6 

151-0 

752-4 

34-0 

119-4 

906-3 

915-3 

Trade  with  Finland 
From  Asiatic  frontier 

35-4 
175-4 

38-7 
130-4 

Total      .... 

800-7 

847-4 

912-7 

1,084-4 

Gold   and  silver  in  money  and 

ingots : 
Exports : 

Gold 

Silver 

Imports : 

Gold 

Silver 

11-1 

6-8 

21-0 
16-3 

12-4 

0-7 

2-3 
8-7 

15-0 
3-9 

15  9 
12-3 

" 

~" 

The  following  tables  give  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from 
Europe  throuo-h  the  European  and  tlie  Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  the"  trade  with  Finland.  The  exports  and  imports  of  4  chief  categories 
of  goods  for  three  years  were  :— • 
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— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Exports  ;— 

Articles  of  food       .... 

905,550 

907,203 

988,547 

Raw     and     half-  manufactured 

articles 

417,162 

430,357 

473,486 

Animals 

19,874 

22,808 

25,831 

Manufactured  goods 

24,675 

23,507 

25,873 

Total 

Imports : — 

1,367,161 

1,883,875 

1,513,737 

Articles  of  food       .... 

116,810 

121,430 

134,134 

Eaw     and     half- manufactured 

articles 

411,137 

515,918 

517,046 

Animals 

1,553 

3,068 

3,457 

Manufactured  goods 

256,413 

312,124 

368,062 

Total 

785,913 

952,540 

1,022,699 

The  grain  exports  from  European  Russia,   Caucasus,  and  to  Finland  in 
three  years  were  : — 


1909 

1910 

1911 

— 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

of  pouds 

of  roubles 

of  pouds 

of  roubles 

of  pouds 

of  roubles 

Wheat 

314-2 

i      384-1 

374-6. 

405-2 

240-5 

258-7 

Rye     . 

35-5 

;        34-1 

40-5 

29-9 

53-9 

42-6 

Barley 

219-2 

'      165-9 

244-6 

158-4 

•262  "2 

214-4 

Oats    .... 

74-7 

61 -S 

83-9 

63-7 

85-1 

73-2 

Maize 

41-1 

31-1 

27-4 

19-2 

81-8 

57-5 

Other  grain  products 

76-0 

71-3 

76-1 

69-7 

97-6 
821-1 

88-8 

Total 

760-7 

748-3 

847-1 

746-1 

735-2 

The  exports  of  the  chief  products  were  :- 


Exports 


Corn,  flour,  buckwheat,  &c. 

Eggs 

Dairy  produce  .       .       .       . 

Sugar  

Fish  and  caviare 
Tobacco  and  cigarettes  . 

Meat 

Alcohol,  gin  and  wines  , 
Various? 

Articles  of  food     * 

Timber  and  wooden  goods    . 
Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils    . 

Flax 

Oil  cakes 

Oleaginous  and  other  grains 
Furs  and  leather 

Herap 

Bristle, 

Wool 

Silk      ... 


1909 


1910 


1,000  roubles 

748,317 

62,212 

48,401 

15,338 

5,868 

3,699 

3,089 

4,868 
13,758 


1,000  roubles 

746,070 

63,690 

50,883 

8,463 

6,264 

4,452 

5,233 

5,238 

16,910 


905,550 


907,203 


126,340 

137,852 

32,596 

28,301 

67,922 

73,907 

33,649 

31,466 

26,044 

35,999 

35,220 

32,223 

12,432 

11,538 

4,756 

6,047 

6,651 

5,448 

7,811 

5,952 

1911 


1,000  roubles 

735,171 

80,747 

73,063 

48,259 

7,391 

5,783 

5,907 

7,059 

25,167 


988,547 

141,589 

29,039 

70,410 

34,404 

48,978 

44,870 

17,573 

6,764 

7,965 

5,729 
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Exports 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Manganese  ore 

Raw  inetals  (chiefly  platinum)    . 
Various 

1,000  roubles 
7,553 
21,987 
34,101 

1,000  roubles 
7,691 
19,145 
34,788 

1,000  roubles 

6,650 
21,263 
38,252 

Raw    and    half-manufactured 

goods       

Fowls  and  game 

Horses 

Cattle,  pigs,  and  other  animals  . 

417,062 
7,497 
8,121 
4,256 

430,357 

8,494 

10,043 

4,271 

473,486 

7,645 

11,239 

6,947 

Animals 

Gutta  percha 

Cottons 

Metallic  goods 

Woollens 

Various 

19,874 
4,821 
1,684 
3,328 
2,598 

12,244 

22,808 
5,359 
1,743 
3,221 
2,215 

10,969 

25,831 
5,058 
2,096 
4,048 
2,576 

12,095 

Manufactured  goods    . 

24,675 

23,507 

25,873 

Sugar  was,  in  addition,  exported  across  the  Asiatic  frontier  (in  1,000 
roubles):  in  1909,  12,328  ;  in  1910,  17,472;  and  in  1911,  17,935  ;  and  cottons 
(in  1,000  roubles)  :  in  1909,  21,5] 9;  in  1910,  22,398  ;_and  in  1911,  29,988 

The  principal  imports  across  the  three  above-mentioned  frontiers,  grouped 

•-" (14),  1906:— 


according  to  a  new  customs  tariff'  of  March  1 


Imports 


1.  Articles  of  food  and  animals 

Cereal  crops      .... 

Rice 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts 
Coffee   ...... 

Tea 

Tobacco      

Spirits  and  wines     . 

Fish 

Animals      ... 
Various 

Total      .       .       . 

2.  Animal  products 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 
Various 

Total      . 

3.  Timber  and  wooden  goods 

4.  Ceramic 

5.  Fuel,  asphalt,  gum,  and  resin 

Coal  and  coke   .... 
Caoutchouc  and  gutta-perclia 
Various 

Total 

6.  Cheniicals  and  colours 

Chemicals 

Colours 

Various 

Total 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1,000  roubles 

7,595 

2,556 
12,377 

6,545 
29,024 

1,427 
15,596 
28.621 

1,553 
13,033 


118,327 

38,632 
28,374 


67,006 
31,049 
15,347 

31,839 
24,126 

9,778 


1,000  roubles 

6,075 

2,400 
14,776 

6,727 
30,123 

1,411 
16,446 
26,435 

3,068 
17,037 


1,000  roubles 

9,172 

3,059 
15,555 

8,012 
29,288 

1,404 
18,108 
30,055 

3,457 
19,482 


124,498 

46,602 
35,351 


137,592 

45,295 
35,547 


65,743 

17,472 
12,149 
13,223 


42,844 


81,953 
35,120 
19,303 

33,793 
39,866 
11,360 


85,019 

21,584 
12,825 
15,805 


50,214 


80,842 
41,186 
25,167 

39,005 
27,837 
13,626 

80,468 

22,678 
13,253 
16,774 


52,705 
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Imports 


Ores,  metals,  and  metal-goods 
Raw  metals 
Metal  goods 
Machinery  . 
Various 


Total 

8.  Paper  and  paper  goods 

9.  Textile 

Raw  cotton 

Raw  Silk     . 

Raw  Wool    . 

Cotton  yarn 

Wool  yarn  . 

Cotton  and  other  textile 

Various 


Total 


10.  Clothes 


Grand  Total 


goods 


1909 


1,000  roubles 

22,579 
10,517 
95,274 
54,622 


182,992 
26,998 

87,526 
20,197 
39,269 

9,355 
18,759 
39,876 

8,331 


223,313 
12,294 


785,913 


1910 


1,000  roubles 

27,986 

11,880 

111,940 

74,113 


225,919 
30,381 

119,238 
26,100 
48,214 
10,517 
22,661 
50,114 
9,083 


285,987 
14,146 


952,540 


1911 


1,000  roubles 

34,644 

12,436 

143,863 

85,997 


276,940 
31,375 

105,868 
24,825 
42,692 
13,175 
25,267 
55,497 
14,022 


281,346 
15,077 


1,022,699 


Besides,  rice  was  imported  from  Persia  (in  1,000  roubles)  :  in  1909,  7,025  ; 
in  1910,  5,885;  and  in  1911,  6,244.  Raw  cotton  was  imported  across  the 
Asiatic  frontier  (in  1,000  roubles)  :  in  1909,  9,534  ;  in  1910,  10,857  ;  and  in 
1911,  10  921. 

The  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  the  different  countries  across  the 
above-mentioned  three  frontiers  for  the  last  three  years  are  seen  from  the 
following  tables  : — 


Imports  from 


Germany    . 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  . 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Finland 

China 

Italy  . 

Netherlands     . 

Egypt 

East  Indies 

Norway     . 

Belgium    . 

Turkey 

Denmark  . 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Other  countries 

Total 


785,913 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

354,822 

440,951 

476,839 

128,017 

153,547 

153,875 

57,917 

73,894 

100,813 

49,002 

59,368 

56,170 

26,917 

34,136 

37,784 

32,974 

35,990 

40,002 

13,860 

12,416 

12,335 

12,006 

16,892 

17,506 

18,109 

19,312 

17,453 

10,008 

10,144 

7,844 

13,960 

17,816 

24,414 

8,542 

6,521 

8,820 

6,687 

6,940 

6,581 

8,348 

10,103 

9,452 

8,269 

7,709 

7,687 

4,584 

7,710 

7,191 

7,915 

7,653 

9,798 

23,976 

31,408 

32,135 

952,540 


1,022,699 


The  chief  imports  are  :  from  Germany,  niachineryand  woollens  ;  from  United 
Kingdom   machinery  and  coal ;  from  tJnited  States  and  Egypt,  raw  cotton. 
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Exports  to 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Germany 

387,018 

390,587 

490,139 

United  Kingdom 

288,748 

314,978 

336,740 

Netherlands     . 

189,198 

195,982 

188,849 

France 

89,061 

93,646 

90,807 

Italy  .       .       . 

67,785 

75,196 

52,708 

Finland     . 

51,801 

42,821 

53,665 

Belgium     . 

64,392 

66,515 

55,345 

Austria-Hungary 

60,875 

49,735 

67,973 

Denmark  . 

36,728 

26,531 

35,605 

Turkey 

26,204 

26,611 

32,275 

Rumania   . 

15,783 

15,049 

29,651 

Norway 

8,092 

6,154 

10,023 

Spain  ... 

4,456 

7,007 

4.559 

Sweden      .... 

11,033 

8,907 

8,941 

East  Indies 

32 

20 

17 

United  States  . 

11,496 

9,489 

13,464 

Egypt 

3,129 

3,309 

3,197 

Other  countries 

• 

51,330 

51,388 

39,779 

Total  . 

1,367,161 

1,383,875 

1,513,737 

The  chief  exports  are  :  to  Germany,  cereals,  eggs,  timber  and  flax ;  to 
United  Kingdom,  cereals,  timber,  eggs  and  flax  ;  to  Netherlands,  cereals 
and  timber  ;  to  France  and  Belgium,  cereals  and  flax. 

The  quantities  of  cereals  (in  1,000  pouds)  exported  from  Russia  to 
different  countries  of  Europe  in  1910  and  1911  appear  as  follows  : — 


Wheat 
Rye    . 

Barley 
Oats  . 
Maize . 
Other  cereals 


Total 


United  Kingdom  Germany  Netherlands 


1910     j     1911     '     1910  1911     I     1910         1911 


83,482 

3,421 

23.759 

24,091 

4,208 
1,678 


140,539 


48,146 
2,839 
19,517 
23,205 
20,573 


33,121 

9,420 

141,486 

12,714 

2,814 


21,479 
17,921 
165,033 
16,169 
10,343 


1,403   i    47,054  j  59,828 


115,683  I  246,609  :  290,773 


82,212 
18,056 
44,644 
25,055 

9,662 


52,382 

18,027 
45,648 
24,066 

.22,926 


179,629 


163,049 


Prance 


1910    1911 


38,130 

1  704 

10,872 

2,540 

1,815 


55.061 


29,576 

856 
11,003 

5,578 
3,558 


50,571 


The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
export  (domestic  produce  and  manufactures)  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Russia  in  two  years  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


Imports 


Wheat  . 

Oats  . 
Barley  . 
Eggs  . 
Flax  and  tow 
Wood  . 
Butter  . 
Refined  sugar 


1910 


12,021,407 
2,208,617 
2,395,932 
3,282,194 
2,221,881 
1,271,034 
3,045,722 
26,357 


1911 


£ 
7,037,078 
2,183,644 
2,070,331 
3,796,408 
2,465,051 
10,494,271 
3,312,569 
1,679,889 


Exports 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

Iron 

782,025 

880,659 

'    Coal      . 

1,909,230 

1,954,102 

;    Machinery    . 

2,787,600 

3,080,137 

Copper . 

12,641 

16,599 

1    Lead     . 

124,870 

110,363 

Woollen  yarn 

519,286 

567,816 

New  ships    . 

171,864 

173,974 
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Total  trade  between  Russia  mid  the  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of 
jiounds  for  5  years  :  — 


Imports  from  Russia  into  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Russia  from  U.  Kingdom  . 


1908 



29,719 
12,648 

1909 

1910 

1911 

43,154 
13,512 

37,970 
10,954 

43,644 
12,252 

1912 


40,564 
13,767 


Shipping  and  Navigation, 

The   registered  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  on  January  1,  1912  was  as 
follows  ; — 


Steamers 

Automobile 
boats 

Sailing  Vessels 

Total 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

White  Sea  . 

Baltic 

Black  and  Azov 

Pacific 

Caspian 

62 
227 
410 

33 
244 

12,212 
110,744 
222,620 

22,712 
108,134 

9 
4 

12 
1 

13 

207 

228 

404 

52 

11,159 

405 
726 
827 
4 
554 

22,496 

75,115 

46,447 

185 

110,087 

476 

957 

1,249 

38 

811 

34,915 
186,087 
269,471 

22,949 
229,380 

Total  . 

976 

476,422 

39 

12,050 

2,516 

254,330 

3,581 

742,802 

Navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Caucasus 
for  three  years  : — 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Number 

1,000 
Tons 

Number 

1,000 
Tons 

Number 

1,000 
Tons 

Entered : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic 
Black  and  Azov 

949 
6,334 
3,728 

670 
4,681 
5,409 

1,117 
7,092 
4,932 

850 
5,268 
7,097 

1,130 

7,446 
5,335 

830 
5,547 
7,555 

Total  . 

11,011 

10,760 

13,141 

13,215 

13,911 

13,932 

Cleared  : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic 
Black  and  Azov 

918 
6,455 
3,553 

10,926 

669 
4,811 
5,165 

10,645 

1,075 
7,183 
4,739 

850 
5,358 
6,843 

1,079 
7,525 
5,220 

829 
5,629 
7,424 

Total  . 

12,997 

13,051 

13,824 

13,882 

Coasting  vessels  visiting  the  ports  of  the  White  Sea,  Baltic,  Black  and 
Azov  Seas,  Caspian  Sea,  Danube,   and  the  Pacific  Coast  for  three  years  : — 
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White  Sea. 

Baltic 

Black  and  Azov 


Total  . 
Caspian  Sea 
Danube 
Pacific  Coast 


1908 


1900 


1910 


Number 


1,165 
10,161 
40,913 


52,239 

15,849 

1,869 

596 


1,000 
Tons 


276 

1,192 

19,318 


20,786 

9,019 

643 

232 


Number 


1,050 
10,839 
40,568 


52,457 

17,928 

1,376 

561 


1,000 
Tons 


261 

1,291 

19,083 


Number 


1,000 
Tons 


20,635 

10,493 

530 

189 


1,116 
10,747 
44,045 

269 

1,395 

20,240 

55,908 

18,505 

1,317 

900 

21,910 

11,316 

524 

636 

The   merchant 
Russia  appeared  as 


vessels   entered   and  cleared   at  the 
follows  for  three  years  : — 


ports   of  European 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Number 

1,000 
Tons 

Number 

1,777 
11,397 

1,000 
Tons 

Number 

1,000 
Tons 

Entered : — 
Russian  . 
Foreign   . 

1,777 
9,234 

1,241 
9,519 

1,234 
11,991 

1,873 
12,038 

1,322 
12,610 

Total  . 

11,011 

i0,760 

13,174 

13,225 

13,911 

13,932 

Cleared : — 
Russian  . 
Foreign  . 

1,683 
9,243 

1,098 
9,548 

1,775 
12,049 

1,248 
12,634 

11,334 
13,042 

11,912 

Total  . 

10,926 

10,646 

13,072 

13,824 

13,882 

Internal  Communications. 

I.  RiA^ERS  AND  Canals, 

In  European  Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland)  thei-e  are  153,782  miles  of 
rivers,  canals  and  lakes,  20,670  miles  being  navigable  for  steamers,  7,482  for 
small  sailing  vessels,  88,739  for  rafts.  In  Asiatic  Russia  there  are  86,422 
miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  21,421  miles  being  navigable  for  steamers, 
8,678  for  small  sailing  vessels,  33,224  for  rafts. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  census  of  river  fleet  of 
European  Russia  in  1900,  compared  with  those  of  1890  and  1895,  and  the 
provisional  data  of  the  census  of  1906,  as  regard  the  number  of  vessels. 

Number  of  vessels  and  their  crew  :  — 


1890                1 

1895 

1900              1 

1906 

1 
Number  !      Crew 

Number 

2,539 

20,580 

Crew 
32,689 
95,608 

Number 

3,295 

22,859 

Crew 

Number 

Steamers 
Other 
vessels 

Total  . 

1,824      25,814 
20,125      90,356 

40,603 
98,269 

3,696 
'  22,980 

21,949    116,170 

23,119 

128,297 

26,154 

138,872  ' 

,  26,676 
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The  hovse-power  of  the  river  steam  fleet  in  1890  was  103,206  ;  in  1895, 
129,759  ;  iu  1900,  165,004.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  not  provided  with 
steam  power:— In  1890,  was  6,468,835  tons;  in  1895,  8,495,215;  in  1900, 
10,869,583  ;  in  1906,  13,000,000. 

The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57  steamers  and  263 
sailing  vessels,  Avhich  have  transported  above  30,000,000  cwt.  of  naphtha. 


II.  Kailways. 

The  railway-net  open  for  traffic  on  January  1,  1912,  had  a  length  of 
46,025  miles,  of  which  35,447  miles  were  in  European  Russia,  10,578  miles  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  length  of  the  lines  belonging  to  and  worked  by  the 
Government  is  33,828  miles;  that  of  the  lines  belonging  to  public  com- 
panies is  10,787  miles  ;  short  local  lines,  1,410. 

The  progress  of  the  railways  of  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  for 
ten  years  (iu  English  miles)  is  seen  from  the  following  table  :  — 


Years 

European 
Russia 

Asiatic 
Russia 

Total          Years 

European       Asiatic 
!     Russia         Russia 

Total 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

30,451 
31,299 
31,735 
32,108 
32,743 

5,147 
5,153 
6,372 
7,478 
8,005 

35,598       1907 
36,452     !  1908 
38,107     '  1909 
39,586     1  1910 
40,748       1911 

33,048        8,128 
34,108      10,472 
34,465      10,485 
34,581      10,497 
35,447      10,578 

41,176 
44.595 
44,950 
45,078 
46,025 

Gross  receij: 
years  : — 


[As,  number  of  passengers,  and  weight  of  goods  carried  for  two 


Passengers 

Goods 

Gross  receipts 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

State  railways      .     .     . 
Public  companies     .    . 
Short  local  lines  .    .    . 

1,000 

persons 

134,025 

48,513 

12,362 

1,000 

persons 

144,932 

51,897 

14,203 

million 

pouds 

7,912 

3,363 

150 

million 

pouds 

8,980 

3,655 

163 

1,000 

roubles 

634,991 

291,522 

7,493 

1,000 
roubles 
690,457 
300,019 

8,394 

Total 

194,900 

211,032 

11,425 

12,798 

933,906 

998,870 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Russian  railways  was  615,384  in 
1901,  825,315  in  1906,  836,034  in  1907,  and  844,218  in  1908. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  of  Russia,  without  Finland, 
was  estimated  in  1909  at  6,723,780,998  roubles. 


4  I 
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III.  Posts,  Telegeaphs,  and  TelephonJis. 
The  following  are  the  postal  and  telegraphic  statistics  for  five  years  :- 
Internal  and  Extep.nal  Communications. 


— 

Letters  and 
postcards 

Book  post,        i       Letters  with 
lieriodicals  and            money  and 
parcels           '      postal  orders 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909         .... 
1910 

886,035,900 
967,930,000 

1     1,081,918,000 
1,209,656,000 

I     1,351,956,000 

513,757,758         '          21,911,544 
553,095,000                   37,582,000 
571,291,000                  38,628,000 
610,926,000         '          41,828,000 
677,553,000         ^          46,055,000 

- 

Telegraphs 

Lines 

Wire 

Telegrams 
Carried 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

Miles 
106,146 
106,238 
119,117 
120,865 
126,483 

Miles 
399,743 
415,897 
415,004 
425,969 
453,530 

Number 
156,766,533 
161,657,733 
163,363,094 
181,748,546 

1 

— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Revenue 
Plxpenditure 

74,821,198 
46,079,254 

77,092,269 
46,520,211 

80,307,884 
50,361,680 

88,340,475 
56,246,914 

98,387,928 
62,285,545 

Money  and  Credit. 

By  an  Imperial  decree,  dated  January  3  (15),  1897,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  State  Bank  should  accept  paper  money  and  exchange  it  for  gold 
money. 

A  regular  value  of  the  paper  currency  having  thus  been  introduced,  a  law 
was  passed  on  August  29,  1897,  to  the  effect  that  paper  currency  may 
be  issued  by  the  State's  Bank,  when  necessity  occurs,  but  on  the 
following  conditions  :  If  the  amount  of  paper  currency  does  not  exceed 
600,000,000  roubles,  it  must  be  guaranteed  by  half  that  sum  ;  while  every 
issue  above  600,000,000  roubles  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  full  amount 
in  gold  deposited  at  the  bank.  The  growth  of  the  paper  currency  and 
the  fluctuations  of  the  guarantee  fund  on  January  1  (14),  of  the  last  five 
years  are  represented  as  follows  in  millions  of  roubles  : — 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Paper  currency 

1,260-0 

1,200-0 

1,300-0 

1,350 

1,450 

Guarantee  fund  (in  gold)  at  the 
Bank  and  Treasury. 

1,169-2 

1,220-0 

— 

— 

— 

Cash  and  gold  at  the  Bank  . 

l,3-2S-9 

1,402-5 

1,611-2 

1,627-3 

1,620-7 
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The  Bank  of  Russia  acts  in  a  double  capacity— of  State  Bank   and   of 
commercial   bank.     It  has  134   branches.     The  situation   of  the   bank    in 
1911,  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  of  roubles)  :— 


Assets  : 
Cash  and  credit  notes 
Portfolio 

Advances,  loans     . 
Various 

Total     . 


1,609,900 

671,700 

112,300 

30,700 


2,424,600 


Liabilities : 
Capital  and  reserve 
Note  circulation 
Deposits,  &c. 
Treas.  ace.  current 
Various 

Total     . 


55,000 

1,353,600 

237,300 

724,200 

54,500 

2,424,600 


The  Savings  Bank.s. — The  number  of  banks  and  of  depositors  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  on  January  1  (14)  of  three  years  were  as  follows  :  — 


1910 


1911 


Number  of  savings  banks 

,,       depositors 
Sums  deposited  . 


7,051 

6,939,700 

1,282,900,000 


7,335 

7,449,000 

1,398,100,000 


1912 

7,692 

7,979,042 

1,502,427,000 


Mortgage  Banks. —On  Januaiy  1,  1912,  there  were  in  European 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Caucasus,  53  mortgage  banks  :  State  Mortgage  Bank 
for  the  nobility,  a  section  of  this  bank,  State  Mortgage  Bank  tor  the 
peasantry,  and  50  private  banks,  out  of  which  10  are  shareholders'  banks  and 
40  town  and  land  banks. 

The  number  of  properties  mortgaged,  their  area  and  value,  and  the  sums 
advanced,  on  January  1  of  the  last  tive  years  by  the  State  Mortgage  Bank 
lor  the  nobility  and  its  section.  State  Mortgage  Bank  for  the  peasantry, 
Land  Bank  of  the  Government  of  Kherson  and  10  shareholders'  banks  are 
seen  from  the  following  : — 


— 

1907 

1908                  1909 

1910 

1911 

Number  of  properties 
Acres  mortgaged 
Value  (in  roubles)     . 
Sums    advanced    (in 
roubles)     . 

144,078 

142,116,744 

3,635,996,387 

2,047,870,225 

156,473 

142,568,692 

3,705,744,790 

2,090,090,542 

174,931 

147,269,635 

3,917,701,973 

2,217,353,732 

303,188 

151,366,454 

4,361,199,952 

2,617,200,936 

The  most  important  of  the  mortgage  banks  are  :— 

a.  State  Bank  for  mortgage  loans  to  ilAe  JioiiZi/!?/.— Number  of  properties 
mortgaged  on  January  1,  1911  :  26,560  ;  acres  mortgaged,  39,455,028  ;  value 
(in  roubles),  1,197,747,871  ;  sums  advanced,  689,350,800  roubles— Loans 
<Tanted  :  in  1906,  32,573,000  roubles  ;  in  1907,  26,164,000  roubles  ;  in  1908, 
31,657,900  roubles  ;  in  1909,  49,701,600  roubles  ;  in  1910,  87,125,400  roubles. 


b.  Land  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  peasants.— 


190T 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Acres  bought  with  the  aid  of  the  bank 

Value  in  roubles 

Sums  lent  by  the  bank    .... 

Acres  bought  by  tlie  bank 

Value  in  roubles 


2,518,430 
120,59f^,984 
107,831,578 

6,802,881 
159,142,534 


2,751,052 
134,007,578 
116,283,714 

1,544,460 
54,804,441 


3,312,664 

172,455,504 

144,497,534 

466,660 

19,554,708 


4,183,810 

204,826,402  • 

162,558,320^ 

464,620 

18,722,362 
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Shareholders''  hanks  of  commercial  credit  on  January  1  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


Number  of  banks    . 
Balance  in  1,000  roubles 


1908 


31 
2,007,335 


1909   I    1910      1911   I    1912 


31 
2,249,996 


31 
2,611,643 


33 

3,825,375 


36 
4,476,634. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 
The  lethal  unit  ot  money  is  the  silver  Rouble  of  100  Kopecks.     It  is  of  the 
vahie  of  2s.    I'Qd.,    but  in  otficial   calculations  9-46   roubles   are  taken  as 
equal   to  the   pound   sterling.      Exact   equivalents  :    1,000,000    roubles  = 

Gold  coins  are  the  imperial  and  half  imperial  of  15  and  7  '5  roubles.  The 
half-imperial  weighs  6-544041  grammes  -916  fine,  and  contains,  therefore, 
5-994341  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  imperial  weighs  12-902  grammes  "900 
fine,  and  consequently  contains  11*6118  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

New  gold  coins  are  coined,  bearing  the  inscription  of  10  roubles,  and  5 
roubles  =  £1  Is.  3ci  and  10s.  6d. 

The  silver  rouble  weighs  20-7315  grammes  '86806  fine,  or  (m  the  new 
coinage)  19*9957  grammes  "900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  17-994 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  Besides  the  silver  rouble,  credit  notes  (500,  100,  50, 
25,  10,  5,  3,  and  1  rouble)  are  legal  tender. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


1    Verst  (500  sajencs 


3,500  ft.,  or  two-thirds  of  a  statute 
mile  (0-662879). 

7  feet  English. 

28  inches 

0-439408  square  mile. 

2-69972  English  acres, 

1^  of  a  pound  English  (0-90283  lb.). 
=   36  lbs.  English. 
=   0-32243578  cwt. 
=   0-016121789  tons. 

2|  imperial  gallons  (2-7056). 
=   5*7719  imperial  bushels. 


1  Sajene  (3  arshins) 

1  Arshin  (16  vershoJcs 

1  Square  vei^st 

1  Dessiatine     . 

1  Pound  (96  zolotniks  =  ^2  lo 

1  Pood  (40  pounds)  . 

1  Vedro  {8  shtoffs)    . 

1  Ghetvert  (8  Chetveriks)  . 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.   Of  Russia  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador.— Gowni  A.  de  Benckendortf. 
Councillor. — N.  de  Etter. 
First  Secretary.— y.Tonitmo\^&\y. 
Second  Secretaries.—^,  de  Siebert  and  G.  Wolkott. 
yittache.—G.  Wilenkin.  .^  r^  ^t  r^ 

Military  Attacht.—Gbiievid  N.  Yerniololl,  K.O.  \  .U. 

Assistant     ,,       —Colonel  Semenofi". 
Naval  Ageoit.—Ca.^tsiin  Rein. 

,,      Assistant.— ht.Col.  Sagowsky. 
Financial  Agent.— M.  Routkowsky. 
Oo7isiil-General.—BdiYon  de  Heyking. 
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Russia  has  consuls  at  Belfast,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Ne\7castle,  and 
Plymouth  ;  vice-consuls  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff  and 
Newport,  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  Cowes,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Exeter, 
Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Goole,  Grimsby,  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
Harwich,  King's  Lynn,  Leeds,  Leith,  Lerwick,  Londonderry,  Lowestoft, 
Manchester,  Milford,  Peterhead,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Queenstown  and 
Cork,  Ramsgate,  Rochester,  Southampton,  Sunderland;  vSwansea  and 
Llanelly,  and  Yarmouth, 

2.    Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia. 

Ambassador. — Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Buchanan,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.  ;  appointed  1910. 

Councillor.  — R.  J.  O'Beirne,  C.V.O.,  C.B. 

SeerdariGS. — E.  Phipps.  Neville  Henderson,  and  Hon,  T.  Spring  Rice. 

Military  Attache. — Lt.-Col.  A.  W.  Fortescue  Knox. 

Naval  Attaeh^.—Commv.  A.  C.  H.  Smith,  R.N.,  M.V.O. 

Consul. — A.  W.  W,  Woodhouse. 

There  are  also  British  Consuls-General  (C. G. ),  Consuls  (C),  or  Vice- 
Consuls  at  Abo,  Archangel,  Baku,  Batum  (C. ),  Berdiansk,  Fredrickshamn, 
Cronstadt,  Helsingfors,  Kiev  (C. ),  Kerch,  Li  ban,  Mariupol,  Moscow  (C), 
Narva,  Nicolaiev,  Novorossiisk,  Odessa  (C.G.),  Pernau,  Poti,  Revel^  Riga, 
Rostov,  Sebastopol,  Taganrog,  Theodosia,  Warsaw  (C),  Windan. 

FINLAND. 

The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
described  under  the  heading  of  Local  Government,  and  its  area  and 
population  are  given  with  the  area  and  population  of  the  Russian  provinces. 
Of  the  total  area  10  "83  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  In  1890  the  postal 
administration  of  Finland  was  subjected  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Interior 

Population. 


Years 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


In  Towns  In  Country 


410,807 
425,087 
438,564 
445,998 
456,873 


2,523,049 
2,549,717 
2,574,285 
2,625,254 
6,658,324 


Total 

2,933,856 

2,974,804 
3,012,849 
3,071,242 
3,115,197 


Men 

1,456,478 
1,477,231 
1,496,933 
1,524,235 
1,546,694 


Women 

1,477,378 
1,497,573 
1,515,916 
1,547,007 
1,568,503 


In  1910  the  present  population  consisted  of  2,565,742  Finns,  344,364 
Swedes,  7,339  Russians,  1,794  Germans,  1,660  Laps,  etc. 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1910  : — Lutherans,  3,057,627  ; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  52,004  ;  Roman  Catholics,  423  ;  Baptists, 
etc.,  5,143. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are  (1910) : — Helsingfors 
(with  Sveaborg),  147,218;  Abo,  49,691;  Tammerfors,  45.442;  Viborg, 
27,508  ;Uleaborg,  19,802  ;  Bjorneborg,  16,921';  Nicolaistad  (Wasa),  21,819  ; 
Kuopio,  15,845. 
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The  movement  of  the  population  in  five  years  was  as  follows  :  — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Excess  of  Births 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

19,937 
20,266 
16,551 
19,418 
18,781 

91,401 
92,457 
92,146 
95,005 
92,984 

50,857 
53,028 
55,305 
50,577 
51,007 

40,544 
39,429 
36,841 
44,428 
41,977 

The  births  and  deaths  are  exclusive  of  still  births,  numbering,  in  1910 
2,379  or  2*49  per  cent,  of  total  births. 

Emigration,  1904,  10,952;  1905,  17,427;  1906,  17,517;  1907,  16,296; 
1908,  5,812;  1909,  19,144;  1910,  19,007  ;  1911,  9,372. 

Instruction. 

In  1912  Finland  had  1  university,  with  3,030  students  (730  ladies)  ;  in 
]912,  1  technical  high  school,  438  students  (15  ladies)  ;  1  commercial  high 
school  with  64  students;  1911,  69  lyceums  (26  State),  15,765  pupils  (5,143 
girls) ;  15  continuation  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  642  pupils  ;  29  elementary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  2,999  pupils;  25  girls'  schools,  5,048  pupils  ;  43 
preliminaiy  schools,  2,427  pupils  ;  in  the  country  47  popular  high  schools 
with  1,886  pupils  ;  in  the  country  2,903  primary  schools  (of  higher  grade) 
with  135,162  pupils  ;  and  primary  schools  (of  lower  grade)  with  64,014 
pupils  ;  in  38  towns,  primary  schools  with  1,323  teachers  and  37,931 
pupils  ;  8  training  colleges  for  primary  (popular)  school  teachers,  with 
1,089  pupils  ;  6  for  preliminary  schools  with  209  pupils.  There  are  besides 
6  navigation  schools,  with  132  pupils  (1912)  ;  21  commercial  schools  with 
1,780  pupils,  36  primary  trade  schools,  with  1,872  (1910)  pupils;  19  higher 
trade  schools,  with  1,774  (1910)  pupils  ;  10  technical  schools,  with  1,032 
(1911)  pupils  ;  108  schools  for  arts  and  crafts  ("slojd"),  with  1,891  pupils 
(1910)  ;  37  agricultural,  8  dairy  schools,  39  cattle -managers'  schools,  and  21 
horticultural  schools  with  together  2,257  pupils  ;  6  forester  schools  with  138 
pupils.     The  school  age  in  the  primary  schools  is  from  7  to  15  years. 

In  1911  were  published  258  newspapers  and  reviews  in  Finnish,  100  in 
Swedish,  6  in  Swedish  and  Finninh,  3  in  German,  2  in  Russian  and  2  in 
English. 

Pauperism  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1910  sup])orte{l  by  the  towns  and  the  village 
communities  was  86,350  (277  per  cent,  of  the  population)  ;  and  the  total  cost 
was  6,276,421  marks. 

The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1910,  was  3,236  men  and  516  women, 
while  the  number  of  sentences  j^ronounced,  in  the  first  instance,  for  crimes 
was  32,144,  and  for  subjects  of  contention  44,303. 

Finance. 

The  receipts  for  1911  were  6,376,868Z.  (25,133^.  being  extracrdinary 
revenue,  23,520/.  taken  from  the  funds,  and  8,465Z.  being  accidcnial 
revenue),  and  expenditure  6,241,864/.  (718.265/.  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  23,766/.  disposed  for  the  funds  and  30,601/.  being  accidental  extra 
expenditures)  Of  the  revenue,  258,030/.  came  from  direct  taxes;  2,506,406/. 
indirect  taxes,  2,766,327/.  from  the  railways,  forests,  domains,  and  other 
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fortunes  of  the  State,  and  783,987^.  other  revenues.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are  :  government,  117,378^.  ;  justices  and  prisons,  205,667^.  ; 
military  affairs,  487,157Z.  ;  civil  administration,  541,044/.  ;  religion  and 
education,  687,202Z.  ;  communications,  1,836,724Z.  ;  public  debt,  338,947^.  ; 
construction  of  railways,  528,426/.  ;  commerce  and  industries,  266,632/.  ; 
agriculture,  281,699/.  ;  pensions  and  grants,  212,435/.  &c. 

On  January  1,  1911,  the  public  liabilities  of  the  Graud  Duchy,  contracted 
entirely  for  railways,  amounted  to  7,053,539/. 


Industry. 

The  land  was  divided  in  1901  into  271,154  farms,  and  the  landed  property 
was  distributed  as  follows  : — Less  than  3  hectares  cultivated,  number  of 
farms,  106,462  ;  f\j  hectares,  farms  78,778  ;  ^|-  hectares,  farms  56,790  ;  ^^% 
hectares,  farms  27,269  :  over  100  hectares,  farms  1,855. 

The  crop  of  1910  was  in  hectolitres :— Wheat,  43,738  (1910);  rye, 
4,350,000  (1911,  3,577,800);  harley,  2,380,000  (1911,  2,336,700);  oats, 
9,380,000  (1911,  7,979,100);  potatoes,  8,270,000  (1911,  7,996,100);  flax 
and  hemp,  22,910  (1910). 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  1910  : — 
Horses,  3  years  of  age,  289,558  ;  horned  cattle,  2  years  of  age,  1,138,800. 

The  crown  forests  cover  January,  1912,  12,570,000  hectares.  Their 
maintenance  cost  (1911)  5,066,905  marks,  and  the  income  derived  from  them 
was  13,694,479  marks.  In  1909  there  were  162  saw  mills  with  water  motors 
and  506  steam  and  59  motor  mills.  They  give  occupation  to  23,595  workers, 
and  their  aggregate  production  was  3,615,000  cubic  metres  of  timber,  as 
against  2,809,000  cubic  metres  in  1900. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  and  iron,  in  metric  tons,  for  five  years 
was  : — 


Years 

Ore 

Pig-iron 

Bar  Iron 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

35,820 

33,108 

9,393 

5,008 

5,193 

15,866 
15,100 
11,712 

8,579 
8,288 

22,531 
23,186 
19,760 
21,756 
33,409 

Finland  had  in  1910,  4,040  large  manufactures,  employing  an  aggregate 
of  92,928  workers,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  product  (exclusive  of  flour 
mills)  of  626,655,300  marks  (250,662,120/.).     The  chief  were  :— 


— 

No.  of 

Establishments 

No.  of 
Workers 

Production 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 
Textiles      .... 
Wood  industries 
Distilleries  and  breweries 
Paper  . 

Leather      .... 
Chemicals  .... 
Graphic  arts     . 
Tobacco     .... 
Electricity,  gas  and  water 

142 
94 

626 
92 

120 
58 
37 

144 
25 
47 

10,800 

13,375 

28,354 

1,301 

11,871 

2,341 

1,007 

3,371 

3,777 

1,082 

Marks 

49,075,000 

68,403,100 

141,334,700 

10,923,300 

91,659,700 

25,142,700 

3,687,200 

12,096,800 

23,035,100 

6,677,500 
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The  total  number  of  steam  engines  was  in  1910,   1,585  ;  horse-power 
100,153  ;  1,304  electric  engines  ;  and  320  other  engines. 

Commerce. 

The  exterior  trade  of  Finland  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  marks 
(francs)  : — 


1900 

1910 

1911 

— 

Imports 

Exports 

'     Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

from 

to 

i        from 

to 

from 

to 

Russia 

117,229 

71,808 

109,676 

79,496 

137,516 

89,043 

Sweden  and 

Norway  . 

19,239 

9,057 

20,099 

12,665 

21,580 

14,339 

Denmark   . 

19,236 

8,610 

20,858 

9,952 

23,071 

11,653 

Germany    . 

144,577 

31,590 

150,680 

34,720 

173,373 

46,474 

Gt.  Britain 

41,307 

78,330 

45,708 

85,482 

61,724 

88,132 

Spain 

1,851 

7,262 

2,315 

9,791 

2,217 

8,727 

France 

5,292 

20,750 

5,754 

24,594 

6,436 

27,100 

Various 

18,390 

28,747 

10,990 

33,442 

18,587 

34,082 

Total 

567,127 

257,054 

384,089 

290,142 

444,504 

319,550 

(14,685,100/.)  (10,282,2007 

)  (15,363,560Z.)  (11,605,680/.)  (17,780,000/.) 

(12,782,000/.) 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  :  timber  (167,037,000  marks  in  1911,  as 
against  91,200,000  in  1898),  butter  (34,028,000),  paper,  paper  mass,  and 
cardboard  (58,169,000),  iron  and  iron  goods  (23,114,000),  textiles,  leather, 
hides,  tar,  pitch  and  fish. 

The  chief  imports  were  :  cereals  (101,010,000  marks),  coffee  and  chichory 
(23,874,000),  sugar  (19,659,000),  iron  and  ironware  (23,113,000),  cotton 
(14,001,000),  cottons  (7,795,000).  machinery  (23,667,000),  chemicals,  leather 
ware,  tobacco,  colours,  oils,  leather  and  hides. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1911  : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Finnish      .           .           . 

Russian 

Foreign      .          .          . 

C,016 
1,031 

2,552 

1,065,099 

188,413 

1,436,963 

5,970 

999 

2,540 

1,038,417 

181,166 

1,428,702 

Total     . 

0,599 

2,690,475 

9,509 

2,648,285 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  January  1,  1912,  2,959  sailing 
vessels  of  327,625  tons,  and  487  steamers,  72,013  tons  ;  total,  3,446  vessels 
of  399,638  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.      The 
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number  of  vessels  which  passed  along  the  canals  in  1911  was  48,588  ;  the 
receipts  from  vessels,  1,045,822  marks  ;  and  expenditure,  887,946  marks. 

In  1910,  there  were  2,263  miles  (1911,  2,332  miles)  of  railways,  all  but 
182  miles  (1911,  211  miles)  belonging  to  the  State.  The  traffic  upon  the 
State's  railways  in  1910  was  14,462,769  passengers  and  3,840,000  tons  of 
goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1910  was  402,701,000 
marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same  in  1910  was  44,261,432  marks  (1911, 
50,062,543),  and  the  total  expenditure  36,496,150  marks  (1911,  36,747,043). 

Finland  had  2,138  post-offices  in  1911,  and  revenue  and  expenses  were 
respectively  7,423,620  and  6,426,295  marks  ;  united  letters  and  post-cards, 
45,183,652  ;  samples,  and  printed  packets,  9,350,248  ;  newspapers, 
60,576,109. 

The  382  savings-banks  had  on  December  31, 1911,  308,939  depositors,  with 
aggregate  deposits  of  10,037,591Z. 

Money,  Weights,  &c. 

The  markka  of  lOQ  penni  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9|d.  The  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  markka,  though  not  coined  in  gold,  is  the  unit. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-markka  pieces.  They  contain  '2903225  grammes 
of  fine  gold  to  the  markka. 

Silver  coins  are  2,  1,  ^,  and  | -markka  pieces. 

Copper  coins  are  10,  5,  and  1-penni  pieces. 

The  paper  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  universally  emploj'ed  in 
Finland. 

Finland. 

Atlas  de  Finlande.  Maps  and  Text.     3  vols.     Helsingfors,  1911. 
Constitution  du  Grand-Duche  du  Finlande.     Paris,  1900. 
The  Finnish  Reform  Bill  of  1906.     Helsingfors,  1906. 
The   FinnLsh  Question  in  1911.     London,  1911. 

Dobs^on  (G.),  Tlie  Finnish  Revolution  in  Preparation.     St.  Petersburg,  1911. 
Fia/ier  (J.  R.),  Finland  and  1  he  Tsars.     New  ed.     London,  1901. 
Frederiksen  (N.  C),  Finland,  its  Public  and  Private  Economy.     London,  1902. 
Mechelin  (L.  H.  S.),  Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Helsingfors,  1894. 
Oxten-S  acl-en  (Baron  von  der),  The  Legal  Position  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  in 
the  Russian  Empire.     London.  1912. 

Phibbs  (Isabella  M.).  The  Grand  Duchv  of  Finland.     London.  1903. 

Rennnck  (G.),  Finland  To-day.     London,  1911. 

Trovers  (R.),  Letters  from  Finland.     London,  1911. 

Young  (E.),  Finland  :  The  Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes.     London,  1912. 

Vlugt  (W.  van  der),  Le  Conflit  Finlandais  and  Pour  la  Finlande.     Paris,  1900. 

RUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA.. 

The  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  die  suzerainty  of 
Ru.ssia  : — 

BOKHARA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41°  30 
and  36°  40',  and  between  E.  longitude  61°  40' and  73°,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Ru.ssian  provinces  of  Syr-Daria  and  Samarkand,  on  the  east  by  the 
province  of  Ferghana,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  south-west  by 
the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  province  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva, 

The  reigning  .sovereign  is  Sayid-Mir-Alim  Khan,  son  of  the  late  Amir 
Sayid  Abdul  Ahad  ;  born  Januar}'  3,  1880,  succeeded  his  father  on  January 
6th,  1911.  The  heir  is  his  son,  Sayid  Mir  Ibrahim,  born  December  27, 
1903. 
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The  modern  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamerlane. 
The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  belongs,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Mir  Muzaffar-ed-din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  the  Russian  district  of 
Syr  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  permit 
Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

Amirs  of  Bokhara. — Sayid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;  Mir  Hussein,  1826; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  Mirl^asrulla,  1827-60  ;  Muzafter-ed-din,  1860-85  ;  Amir 
Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  1885-1911. 

Area  83,000  square  miles,  population  about  ,250,000.  Chief  towns 
— Bokhara,  about  75,000  ;  Karshi,  25,000  ;  Khuzar,  Shahr-i-Zabz,  Hissar, 
10,000  ;  Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan.  The  Amir  is  stated  to  have  given  20,000 
roubles  for  the  foundation  of  a  school. 

The  Amir  has  11,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  A 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill. 

Bokhara  produces  corn,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  the 
chief  minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  yearly  imports  of  green  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount  to 
1,125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins,  drugs, 
shawls,  and  kincobs,  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  34  tons.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all 
merchandise  belonging  to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported, 
pays  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can 
he  levied  on  Russiati  goods,  which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty. 
The  Ameer  has  forbidden  the  import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  theOxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  thence 
to  Tashkent ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of 
Katty  Kurghan  being  about  186  miles.  There  is  steam  navigation  on  the 
Oxus. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Tashkent  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tenga 
is  valued  at  5d. 

There  is  a  Russian  Political  Agent  at  Bokhara. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bokhara. 

Cwrzon  (Hon.  G.),  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  1889.  [Contains  ample  Bibliography]. — Tlie 
Pamirs  and  the  source  of  the  Oxus.     London,  1897. 

Le  Messurier  (Col.  A.),  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 
O'Donooan  (E.),  The  Merv  Oasis.     2  vols.     London,  1889. 
Olafsen  (O.),  The  Emir  of  Bokhara  and  his  Country.     London,  1911. 
Vambery,  History  of  Bokhara.     London,  1873. 
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KHIVA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43°  40' 
and  40°,  and  E.  longitude  57°  and  62°  20'.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Aral  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Russian  Trans-Caspian  province. 

Seyid  Asfendiar  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1910  as  reigning 
sovereign  ;  born  about  1871.  The  heir-apparent,  accepted  by  Russia,  is 
Nasyr  Tyouara,  son  of  Asfendiar. 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva — an  Usbeg  Stati.',  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane's  Central  Asian  Empire — 
date  from^the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  Tsar's  supremacy.  In  1872, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an  expedi- 
tion advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compelled  the 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  control.  A  war 
indemnity  of  about  274,000^.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation,  still 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  crossed  the 
frontier  to  aff"ord  him  aid  and  support. 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,. 1806-25  ;  Alia 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42  ;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45  ;  Mohamed  Arnin  Khan, 
1845-55  ;  Abdulla  Khan,  1855-56  ;  Kutlugh  Murad  Khan,  1856  ;  Seyid  Mo- 
hamed Khan,  1856-65  ;  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  24,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  800,000,  including 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns— Khiva,  4,000-5,000  ;  New  Urgenj, 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan.     Army,  about  2,000  men. 

The  chief  commercial  products  are  cotton  and  silk. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Khiva. 

Abbott  (J.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  fi'om  Herat  to  Khiva.    London,  1884. 

Burnaby  (Col.),  A  Ride  to  Khiva.     London,  1884. 

MacGahan(J.  A.),  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva.     London   1874. 

Reclus(E.),  Nouvelle  Geographic  universelle.     L'Asie  Russe.     1881. 

Rocca  (F.  de),  De  I'Alai  a  rAmou-Daria.     Paris,  1806. 

Wood  (H.),  The  Shores  of  the  Lake  Aral.     London,  1876. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Russia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Russian. 

Administration  :  Official  Messenger.     By  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (Daily). 

Agriculture:  Annual  Statement  respecting  Crops  in  Russia.  By  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee  (Yearly).— Report  on  Forestry.  By  the  General  Direction  of  Land 
Organization  and  Agriculture.— Stati  stical  Data,  published  by  the  General  Director  of 
State   Monopolies  :  Tobacco  Product,  Alcohol  Productions,  Sugar  Industry. 

Finance:  Vestnik  Finansov.  By  Ministry  of  Finance  (Weekly).— Report  of  the  State's 
Control  for  1911.  St.  Petersburg,  1912.  —  Year-Book  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  St. 
Petersburg,  1911. 

Instruction :  Statistical  Data  of  Elementary  Schools  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Last 
Issue.— Data  as  to  Agricultural  Schools.— Report  of  Department  of  Mines.— Report 
of  General  Director  of  Military  Schools.— Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.— 
Report  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.— These  are  annual  publications. 

Industry:  Collection  of  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Manufactories  for  1911.  St. 
Petersburg,  1912. 

Justice  :  Statistics  concerning  Judicial  Institutions.  St.  Petersburg,  Annual.— Collec- 
tion of  Statistical  Data  concerning  Criminal  Affairs.— Reports  on  Prison  Administration. 

Mines  :  Report  of  Department  of  Mines  (Annual). 

Navy:  Annual  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy. 
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Population  :  Movement  of  Population  in  European  Russia.  Report  of  tlie  Medical 
Department.  -Tear-Book  for  IPll,  hy  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1912. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics.  Annual. — Statistical  Review  of  the  Russian  Railways 
and  Internal  Water  Communications. — River  Fleet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Statistical  and 
Cartographical  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication. — Monthly  Publication  of 
the  Statistical  and  Cartostraphical  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communications. 

Trade :  Review  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Russia  for  1910.  St.  Petersburg,  1912. — 
Review  of  the  Foreign  Trade  on  the  European  Frontier  for  1911.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1912. 

French,  English,  ^c. 

Premier  Recensement  General  de  la  Population  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  1897.  Livraisons 
1-7.  St.  Petersburg,  1898 — 1905. — Releve  General  pour  tout  I'Empire  des  resultats  du 
depouillement  des  donnees  du  premier  recensement  de  la  population  en  1897.  St. 
Petersbourg,  1905.    2  vols,  in  4to. 

Marine  marchande  russe.  Liste  des  batiments.  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Statistik  Arsbok  for  Finland,  utg.  af  Statistiska  Centralbyran.    Annual.    Helsingfors. 

Statesman's  Handbook  for  Russia.  Edited  by  the  Chancery  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers.     St.  Petersburg. 

2.  Non-Official  Publioations. 

Aitof  (D.),  The  Russian  Empire.      In  Hugh  Robert  Mill's  International  Geography.' 
4th  ed.     London,  190S. — Peuples  et  langues  de  la  Russie  d'apr^s  les  donnees  du  premier 
recensement  de  la  population  execute  en  1897.     In  AnnnJes  de  Geopraphie.    No.  79.     190ti. 
With  ethnographical  map  of  European  Russia. 

Alexinsl-y  (G.),  La  Russie  Moderns.     Paris,  1912.     [English  Edition,  London,  1913.] 

Antropof,  Financial  and  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  Russian  Empire.  St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

Baring  (M.),  The  Russian  People.     London,  1911. 

Baedeker' s  Ru.fiii\a.nd.  Europaisches  Russland,  Eisenbahnen  in  Russisch-Asieu,  Te- 
heran, Peking.     6th  ed.    Leipzig,  1904. 

Berard  (V.),  The  Russian  Empire  and  Czarism.  [English  Translation.]  London, 
1905. 

Bonmariage  (Dr.  A.),  La  Russie  d'Europe.     Paris,  1903. 

Broekhaus  and  Efron's  Cyclopaedia,  Russia  Present  and  Past.  St.  Petersburg,  1900.  (In 
Russian.) 

Diakoff  (A.),  La  Russie  et  les  Etrangers.     Bruxelles,  1903. 

Drage  (G.),  Russian  Affairs.     London,  1904. 

Foulke{W.  D.),  Slav  or  Saxon.  A  Study  of  the  Growth  and  Tendencies  of  Russian 
Civilization.     3rd  ed.     London,  1904. 

Gam  (H.),  The  Downfall  of  Russia.     [Eng.  Trans,  from  the  German].    London,  1904. 

Jane  (F.  T.),  The  Imperial  Russian  Navy.    New  Ed.,  London,  190t. 

Rleinschmidt  (A.),  Drei  Jahrhunderte  russischer  Geschichte,  159S-189S.   Leipzig,  1898. 

Kovalevsky  (E.),  I'Instruction  publique  en  Russie.  Exposition  Universelle  de  1905  a 
Lii'-ge.     St.  Petersburg,  1905. 

Kovalevsky  (Maxime),  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia.  London,  1891. — 
Le  Regime  economique  de  la  Russie.  Paris,  1898.  Institutions  Politiques  de  la  Russie 
Paris,  1903. 

Kovaleiosky  (W.  de),  L'Agriculture  en  Russie.  Paris,  1897.— La  Russie  h  la  Fin  du 
XIXe  Siecle.     Paris,  1900. 

A'fnnarrf  (Dr.),  Year-Book  of  Russia.     London.     Annual. 

Kluchevsky  (V.  C),  A  History  of  Russia  (Translated  from  the  Russian).  3  vols. 
London,  1911. 

Kropotkin  (F.),  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist.  2  vols.  London,  1899.— The  Terror  in 
Russia,  issued  by  the  Parliamentary  Russian  Committee.     London,  1909. 

Lavisse  (E.)  Rambaud  (A.),  and  others,  Histoire  Generale.  Vols.  X  ,  XI.  Paris, 
1898-99. 

Leger(h.),  Russes  et  Slaves.     Pans,  1890. — Second  Series.     Paris,  1897. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  (Anatole),  L'Empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Russes.  3  vols.  Paris,  1882 
[Rnglish  translation.    London,  1893-96.] — Etudes  russes  et  europeennes.     Paris,  1897. 

Martin  (R.),  Tlie  Future  of  Russia.     [Trans,  from  the  German.]     London,  190G. 

Matthaei  (Fr.),  Die  wirthschaftlichen  Hulfsquellen  Russlands.    2  vols.     Leipzig,  1887. 

Jtfeafcm  (Annette  M.  B.),  Russia:  Travels  and  Studies.     London,  1904. 

Meakin  (Annette  B.),  Russia  :  Travels  and  Studies.     London,  1906i 

MilioukoffiF.),  Essai  sur  1' Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  russe.  Paris,  1901.  Russia  and 
its  Crisis.     London,  1905. 
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Murray's  Handbook  for  Russia.     London, 

Nevinson  (H.  W.))  The  Dawn  iu  Russia.     London,  1906. 

iNTorman.  (H.),  All  the  Russias.     London,  1902. 

Notovitch  (N.),  La  Russie  et  1' Alliance  Anglaise  :  Etude  Historique  et  Politique.  Paris, 
1906. 

On  (Nicholas),  Historie  du  Developpement  economique  de  la  Russie  depuis  rabolitiondu 
servage.     Paris,  1S99. 

Palmer  (F.  H.  E.),  Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     London,  1901. 

Ferris  (G.  H.),  Russia  in  Revolution.     London,  1905. 

Pobyedonostseff(K.  P.),  Reflections  of  a  Russian  Statesman.  [Eng.  Trans.].  London, 
1898. 

Rambaud  (Alfred),  Histoire  de  la  Russie.  3rd  edition.  Paris  [Of  this  there  is  an 
English  translation.     3  vols.     London]. 

Rappoport  (A.  S.),  Home  Life  in  Russia.     London,  1913. 

Beclus  (Elisee),  Geogi'aphie  universelle.  Tome  V.  L'Europe  Scandinave  et  Russe, 
revised  to  date  in  1885.  VI.  L'Asie  Russe.  Paris,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  Russian 
translation,  by  MM.  Beketoff,  Bogdanofif,  Woeikoff,  and  others.    St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

Reynolds  {R.),   .My  Russian  Year.     London,  1912. 

Samson-Himvielstierna,  Russia  under  Alexander  III.  [Translation  from  the  German. 
London,  1893. 

Semenof{E.),  Une  Page  de  la  Contre-Revolution  Russe  (Les  Pogromes).     Paris,  1906 

Semen6jir(^.  F.)  The  Emancipation  of  Peasants.    Vol.1.     St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

Semenojf  (P.  P.),  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Empire 
(Russian.)    5  vols.     St.  Petersburg,  1863-84. 

Shierbrand  (W.  von),  Russia  :  her  Strength  and  her  "Weakness.     London,  1904. 

Stepniak  (E.),  King  Log  and  King  Stork,  a  Study  of  Modern  Russia.  2  vols.  London,1896 
— At  the  Dawn  of  a  New  Reign  :  Modern  Russia.     London,  1900. 

Suvorin(A.),  All  Russia:  a  Directory  of  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Administration. 
(With  a  good  Railway  map.)    St.  Petersburg,     (Russian.) 

Suvorin.    Russian  Calendar,  published  in  December  each  year. 

Thompson  (A.  B.),  The  Oil  Fields  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  Petroleum  Industry 
London,  1904. 

l^ikhomirov  (L.  A.),  Russia  Political  and  Social.  [Translation  from  the  French.]  2nd 
edition.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1892. 

Villari  (L,),  Russia  under  the  Great  Shadow.    London,  1905. 

TFaHace  (Mackenzie),  Russia.    New  ed.     2  vols.    London,  1905. 

Wittschewslcy  (,V.),  Russlands  Handels-,  Zoll  und  Industriepolitik  vom  Peter  dem 
Grossen  auf  die  Gegenwart.     Berlin,  1906. 

Zepelin  (General  von).  Die  Heere  und  Flotten  der  Gegenwart.  III.  Russland.  Berlin 
1898. 

Zilliacus  (Kouui),  The  Russian  Revolutionary  Movement.    London  1905 

Poland. 

Brandcs  (G.),  Poland:  A  Study  of  the  Land,  People,  and  Literature.     Loudon,  1903. 
Cklebowski  Slownik  geograficzny  Krolewstwa  Polskiego  iinnych  krajow  slowianskich 
0  vols.     Warsaw,  1892-96. 

Dmowski  (R.),  La  Question  Polonaise,     Paris,  1909. 

Leblons(^\..  A.),  La  Pologne  Vivante.      Paris,  1910. 

Morfill  (W.  R.),  Poland.     In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.     London,  1893. 

Caucasus. 

.4bicfe  (H.),  Auskaukasischen  Landern.    2  vols.     1896. 

Baddeley  (J.  F.),  The  Russian  Conquest  of  the  Caucasus.     2  vols.     London,  1909. 

Dechy  (M.  von  ),  Kaukasus-Reiseu  und  Forschungen  im  Kaukasischen  Hochgebirge 
3  vols,  in  2.    Berlin,  1905-7. 

Hahn  (C),  Kaucasische  Reisen  und  Studien.    Leipsic,  1896. 

Merzbacher  (G.),  Aus  den  Hochregionen  des  Kaukasus.     2  vols      Leipzig,  1901 

Radde(G.)and  others,  Grundziige  der  Pflanzenverbreitung  im  dem  Kaukasuslandern 
(fee.     3  Parts.     Leipzig,  1899. 

Central  Asia. 

CobboldCR.  P.),  Innermost  Asia.     London,  1900. 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Where  Three  Empires  Meet.     London,  1893. 

Krafft  (H.),  A  travers  le  Turkestan  Russe.     Paris,  1901. 

Meakin  (Annette  M.  B.),  The  Russian  Turkestan.    London,  1903, 

Phibbs  (Isabella  M,),  A  Visit  to  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,     London,  1899. 

Schwarz  (F.  von),  Turkestan.     Berlin  and  Freiberg,  1900. 

Skrtne  (F.  H.),  The  Expansion  of  Russia,  1815-1900.     London,  1903. 
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Siberia. 

Aulagnon  (C),  La  Siberie  Economique.     Paris,  1901. 

Beveridge  (A.  J.),  The  Russian  Advance.     New  York,  1903. 

DeutschiL.),  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia  [Eng.  Trans,  by  Helen  Chisholm].  Loudon,  1905. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  The  Real  Siberia.     London,  1902. 

Gerrare  (Wirt),  Greater  Russia.     I-ondon,  1903. 

Haioes  (C   H.),  In  tlie  Uttermost  East  [Sakhalin,  Korea,  &c.],     London,  1903. 

Howard  (B.  D.),  Life  with  Trans-Siberian  Savages.  [The  Ainus  of  Saghalien.]  8. 
London,  1893.  .        ^       ,        ,^^^ 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Asia.     Vol.  I.,  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia.     London.  1906. 

Xejman  (G.),  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.    4th  ed.     2  vols.     London,  1897. 

Koulomzine  (A.  N.  de),  Le  Trans-Siberien.     Paris,  1904. 

Krahmer  (— ),  Russland  in  Asien.     7  vols.     Leipzig,  1899-1904, 

Krausse  (A.),  Russia  in  Asia.     London,  1899. 

Kropotkin  (P.),  Orographie  de  la  Siberie.     Bruxelles,  1904. 

Labbe  (P.),   Un  Bagne  Russe  :  L'lle  de  Sakhaline.     Paris,  1903. 

legrag  (J.),  Au  Pays  Russe.     Paris,  1896.     En  Siberie.    Paris,  1899. 

Patkanov  (S.),  Essai  d'une  Statistique  et  d'une  Geographie  des  Peuples  Palaeasiatique 
de  la  Siberie.     St.  Petersburg,  1903. 

Price  (M.  G.),  Siberia.     London,  1912. 

Ronaldxliay  (Earl  of),  On  the  Outskirts  of  Empire  m  Asia.    Edinburgh,  1904. 

Sivipson  (J.  Y.),  Side-Lights  on  Siberia.    Edinburgh,  1898, 

Stadling  (J.),  Through  Siberia.     London,  1901. 

Swayne  (H.  G.  C),  Through  the  Highlands  of  Siberia,    London,  1904. 

Vladimir,  Russia  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Siberian  Railway.     London,  1899. 

Windt  (H.  de).  The  New  Siberia.    [Sakhalin  and  Eastern  Siberia.]    London   1896. 

Wright  (G.  F.),  Asiatic  Russia.     2  vols.     London,  1903. 

radrintset;,  Siberia  as  a  Colony,    Second  edition,    St,  Petersburg,  1892,    (Russian,) 

The  Jews  of  Russia : — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  upon  the  causes  which  incite  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  [The  chapters  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  J.  B.  Weber  and  W, 
Kempster,  have  been  translated  into  French  and  issued  separately  under  the  title  La 
Situation  des  Juifs  en  Russie,']    Washington,  1892, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.    Pans, 

Abbott  (G.  F.),  Israel  in  Europe.     London,  1906. 

Bas/cerrtZle  (Beatrice  C).  The  Polish  Jew.     London,  1906. 

Bernheimer(G.  S.),  The  Russian  Jews  in  the  United  States.    London,  1904. 

Errera  (A  )  The  Jews  in  Russia  :  Emancipation  or  Extermination.     London,  1894. 

Frederic  (Harold),  The  New  Exodus  :  a  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.     London,  1892. 

Gradovsky  (H.  D.),  La  Situation  legale  des  Israelites  en  Russie.  Iraduit  du  Russe. 
Paris,  1890.     In  progress. 

PemieW  (Joseph),  The  Jew  at  Home.     London.       ,       ,       „.     ^  ^    i        t       n- 

Sternberg  (H.),  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Polen  uuter  den  Piasten  und  den  Jagelhoue. 

Leipsic,  1878.  ,        .     „       ■        t      j        t.h.i 

Wolfih.),  The  Legal  Sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.     London,  1912. 
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SALVADOR. 

(Republica  del  Salvador.) 

Constitution  and  Government. —  In  1839  the  Central  American 
Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  States  of  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  was  dissolved,  and  Salvador  became 
an  independent  Republic.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed  in  1824  under  the 
Federation,  and  modified  in  1859,  1864,  1871,  1872,  1880,  1883,  and  1886, 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  42  Deputies,  3  for  each  depart- 
ment. The  election  is  for  one  year,  and  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  whose  tepure  of  office  is  limited  to 
four  years. 

President  of  the  Repiiblic. — Dr.  Manuel  E.  Araujo.  Inaugurated  March  1, 
1911,  for  four  years. 

Vice-President. — Seiior  Onofre  Duran. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  having  charge  of  the  departments 
of :— The  Exterior,  Justice,  Worship,  and  Instruction  ;  War  and  Marine  ; 
Interior  and  Government  ;  Finance,  Public  Work,  and  Beneficence. 

The  army  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  available  force,'' 78 
officers,  512  petty  officers,  and  15,554  men  ;  (2)  forces  that  can  be  made 
available  at  short  notice,  49  officers,  356  petty  officers,  and  11,176  men; 
(3)  reserve  force,  251  officers,  1,743  petty  officers,  and  15,554  men.  Total, 
378  officers,  2,611  petty  officers,  and  82,881  men.  In  case  of  Avar,  military 
service  is  compulsory  from  18  to  50  years  of  age.  There  is  one  custom- 
house cruiser. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at 
7,225  English  square  miles,  divided  into  14  departments.  Population  (1  Jan. 
1912),  1,161,426.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Repul)lic  is  estimated  at 
200,000.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
Ladinos  or  Mestizos  being  returned  as  numbering  772,200,  and  Indians 
234,648.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador,  with  59,540  inhabitants.  Other 
towns  are  Santa  Ana,  population  48,120;  San  Miguel,  24,768;  Nueva  San 
Salvador,  18,770  ;  San  Vicente,  17,832  ;  Sonsonate,  17,016. 

The  number  of  births  in  1911  was  49,179  (46,866  in  1910)  ;  the  number 
of  deaths  26,472  (27,353  in  1910).  Of  the  births  in  1911,  25,028  were  males, 
and  24,151  were  females. 

Instruction  and  Justice.— Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  There 
are  in  Salvador  486  primary  schools,  with  868  teachers  and  21,569  enrolled 
pupils  (11,633  boys  and  9,936  girls).  There  are  also  20  higher  schools 
(including  3  normal  and  3  technical  schools)  and  special  schools  for  juris- 
prudence, and   for  medicine,   pharmacy,   and  dentistry. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  one  court  of 
third  instance  (in  the  capital)  and  several  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  courts.  All  judges  of  second  and  third  instance 
are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of  2  years,  while  the  judges 
of  first  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  similar  period. 

Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  silver  dollars)  for  five  years  : — 


1909 


Revenue     . 

Expenditure 


Dollars 
12,063,739 
11,372,684 


1910 


Dollars 
13,251,626 
12,606,248 


1911 


1912 


Dollars  ;  Dollars 
13,477,078  13,129.750 
12,941,191       13.286,750 


1913 


Dollars 
13,140,415 
13,095,101 
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The  outstanding  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  in  1911  amounted  to 
1,461,552^. 

The  total  outstanding  debt  on  December  31,  1911,  was  11^,407,315 
dollars. 

Production  and  Commerce.— The  population  of  Salvador  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief  produce  is  coftee,  under  which  there  are 
about  166,039  acres,  with  some  95,000,000  trees.  The  estimated  crop  for 
1911-12  was  70,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  65,000,000  pounds  were  exj.orted. 
Other  agricultural  products  are  cheese,  cacao,  rubber,  tobacco,  sugar.  The 
Government  is  encouraging  t;otton-growiug  by  bounties  on  exports.  Efforts 
are  made  towards  wheat  cultivation.  Tree  jilanting  is  also  encouraged.  In 
1908  there  were  284,013  head  of  cattle,  74,336  horses,  21,457  sheep  and 
422,980  pigs.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  includes  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  mercury.  Mining  operations  are  growing  in  importance. 
Operations  are  carried  on  by  Salvadorian,  United  States,  and  British 
companies. 

The  imports  subject  to  duty  and  the  exports  have  been  as  folloAvs 
imports  in  gold  dollars,  exports  in  silver  dollars)  in  five  years  : — 


1907  190S  19(.>9  1010  1911 


Impoi-ts  (Gold) 
Exports  (Silver) 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

3,440,721 

4,240,560 

4,176,931 

3,745,249 

5,113,118 

15,1153,4(30 

15,433,810 

8,481,787 

9,122,295 

8,883,351 

The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Germany  and  France.  The 
chief  imports  are  cottons  (1,757,950  dollars),  hardware  (335,917  dollars), 
flour  (263,702  dollars),  silk  goods  and  yarn.  The  chief  exports  in  1911  were 
coff"ee  (577,428  quintals,  valued  at  1,432,350  dollars)  ;  indigo,  balsam, 
26,860  ;  gold,  910,372  ;  silver,  482,694  ;   lead,  sugar,  4,725. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  of  1862  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  provides  for  "  the  most  favoured  nation"  treatment  in 
respect  of  trade  navigation,  manufactures,  mining  and  the  holding  of  property. 

Total  trade  between  Salvador  and  the  U.  K.  in  thousands  of  pounds  for 
5  years : — 


- 

1907 

1908 

I'.i09 

79 

270 

li»10 

87 
2r.4 

li'll 

lmiK»rt8    from  Salvador 

into  U.  K.     . 
Exi)orts      to      Salvador 

from  U.  K.     .       .       . 

58 
•-'87 

82 

3S9 

S3 
3S3 

Shipping  and  Communications.— in  1909,  163  steamers  entered  at 
tlic  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many  cleared. 

A  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acajutla  with  Santa  Anna  and  La  Ceiba  ; 
with  this  system  San  Salvador,  the  capital,  is  connected — a  distance  of 
65  miles.  Another  railway  connects  the  capital  with  Santa  Tecla.  Total 
length  of  railway  o]HiU  (1911),  130  miles,  all  of  narrow  gauge.  A  steam  or 
electric  tramway  line  is  to  connect  La  Liberdad  and  Nut-va  San  Salvador. 
There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic.  In  1911  there 
were  82  post  offices  which  handled  2,140,083  }>ieces  of  m-iil  matter.  In 
1911  there  were  148  telegraph  offices  and  2,566  miles  of  telegraph  wire, 
over  which  passed  1,540,440  telegrams.       There  are  100  telephone  stations 
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and  2,106  miles  of  telephone  line.     A  wireless  station  is  in  operation  at  Las 
Lomas  de  Candelaria. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

There  are  4  banks  of  issue,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Banco 
Salvadoreno  (paid-up  capital,  3,126,000  pesos  silver),  Banco  Occidental 
(paid-up  cajjital,  1,000,000  pesos  silver),  and  Banco  Agricola  Commercial 
(paid-up  capital,  922,500  pesos  silver).  On  December  31,  1910,  they  had 
notes  in  circulation  to  the  value  of  1,858,636  pesos. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  centavos,  nominal  value  4s.,  real  value  about  l^d. 

In  August,  1897,  a  law  was  passed  adopting  the  gold  standard.  The 
import  of  debased  silver  coin  is  prohibited.  In  October,  1899,  the  Salvador 
mint,  formerly  the  property  of  a  company,  was  transferred  to  the  Government. 

In  1911,  the  Government  of  Salvador  contracted  with  the  four  banks  of 
San  Salvador  for  the  coinage  abroad  and  the  introduction  of  silver  pieces  of 
5,  10,  and  25  centavos,  aggregating  300,000  pesos.  These  coins  will  be 
0"835  fine.  Those  of  5  centavos  will  weigh  125  centigrams  each  ;  those  of 
10  centavos,  250  centigrams  ;   and  those  of  25  centavos,  625  centigiams. 

The  fractional  currency  in  circulation  in  Salvador  now  consists  of  silver 
reales  (12^  centavos),  ^  real  pieces  (6^  centavos),  and  quartillos  (|  real  or 
3g  centavos).  The  decimal  coins  now  in  existence  aie  not  accej)ted  in  the 
native  stores  or  ia  the  markets,  but  the  Government  offices  and  the  banks 
take  them. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


Arroha   .         .      =  25*35  lb.  av. 
Fanega   .         ,      =   1  '5745  bushel. 


Libra     .         .     =   1  •0431b.  av. 
Quintal.         .      =   104*3  lbs.  av. 

In  1885  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Salvador  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul -General. — Dr.  Arturo  R.  Avila. 

There  are  consular  agents   at  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Southampton  and  Birmingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvador. 
Minister  and  Consul -General. — Sir  Lionel  E,  G.  Garden,  K.C.M.G. 
Consul— W.  E.  Coldwell. 

Vice-Consul  at  San  Salvador  and  La  Union 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning*  Salvador. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  various  Departments  of  Government.     San  Salvador. 

Constitucion  politica  de  la  Republica  del  Salvador  decretada  por  el  Congreso  Nacional 
Constituyente  el  13  de  Agosto  de  1886. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Salvador.  No.  58of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washing- 
ton, 1892. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual  Report  of  Council.    London. 

Gonzalez  (Dr.  D.),  Datos  sobre  la  Republica  de  El  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1901. 

Guzman  (D.),  Apuntamientos  sobre  la  topografia  fisica  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  San 
Salvador,  1883. 

Martin  (P.  F.),  Salvador  of  the  20th  Century.     London,  1912. 

itcj/es (Rafael).  Nociones  de  historia  del  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  188G 

Sguicf  (E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America      London,  1808. 
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(Republica  Dominicana.) 

Constitution  and  Government —The  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo, 
founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Constitution  bearing  date  November  18, 
1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes,  at  various  dates  in  1879, 1880,  1881,  1887, 
1896,  and  1908.  By  the  Constitution  of  1908  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Republic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  12  senators 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  24  members.  These  representatives  are 
remunerated  at  the  rate  of  4.801.  per  annum  each.  There  is  one  senator  for 
each  province,  and  the  deputies  are  elected  by  the  provinces  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  The  members  are  chosen  by  indirect  vote,  in 
the  ratio  of  two  for  each  province,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  But  the 
powers  of  the  National  Congress  only  embrace  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Republic. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  9,600  dollars  per  annum.  There  is  no  Vice- 
President.  In  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the^  President,  Congress 
designates  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  executive  office. 

President  ad  interim  of  the  Repuhlic.—T)v.  Adolfo  A.  Nouel  (elected  by 
Congress  in  November,  19]  2,  on  the  resignation  of  President  Victoria). 
Term  of  office  1912-14. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Cabinet  composed  of  the 
President  and  seven  Ministers,  who  are  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
War  and  Marine,  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public 
Works  and  Communications. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces.  Each  province  is  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they 
have  all  the  same  political,  administrative,  and  judicial  rights  and  powers. 
The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided  over  by  prefects  or 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  communes  have  municipal 
corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Quisqueya  or  Sto.  Domingo— the  western 
division  forming  the  Republic  of  Haiti — is  estimated  at  19,325  English 
square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  (in  1911)  at  708,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  is  mainly  composed  of  Creoles  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  and 
a  mixed  race  of  European',  African  and  Indian  blood  ;  there  are,  however, 
many  Turks  and  Syrians,  especially  in  Santo  Domingo  city,  where  the  dry 
goods  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands.  The  language  used  by  the 
populace  is  Spanisli,  but  on  the  Samana  Peninsula  there  are  a  few  hundred 
farmers,  some  of  whom  (descended  from  American  negro  immigrants  of  1828) 
speak  corrupt  PZnglish,  and  others  Haitian  patois.  The  caj^ital,  Santo 
Domingo,  founded  1496  by  Bartolomeo  Colombo,  brother  of  the  discoverer, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ozama,  was  destroyed  in  1547  by  a  hurricane, 
and  subsequently  rebuilt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.  It  has  in 
1912,  22.000  inhabitants;  Santiago,  20,000;  Puerto  Plata,  the  chiet  port, 
and  Macoris  have  between  15,000  and  16,000  each  ;  Samana,  Sanchez,  Azna, 
and  Monte  Christy  have  from  4,000  to  5,000  each. 

In  1911  there  were  27,407  births,  2,442  marriages,  and  6,603  deaths. 

Religion  and  Instruction.— The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman 
Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being  permitted.     There  is  a  Catholic  arch- 
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bishopric  with  one  suffragan  see,  viz.,  Porto  Rico,  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by  the 
communes  and  by  centra  1  aid.  The  public  or  state  schools  are  primary, 
superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professional  school  with 
the  character  of  a  university.  In  1911  there  were  590  schools  in  the 
Republic  with  20,453  children  (10,422  boys  and  10,031  girls). 

Justice. — The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
which  consists  of  a  president  and  6  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministro 
fiscal)  appointed  by  the  executive  ;  all  these  appointments  are  only  for  4 
years,  but  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is 
divided  into  12  judicial  districts,  each  having  its  own  civil  and  criminal 
tribunal  and  court  of  first  instance,  and  these  districts  are  subdivided  into 
communes,  each  with  a  local  justice  (alcalde),  a  secretary  and  bailiff  (alguacil). 
There  are  two  appeal  courts,  one  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  and  the  other 
at  Santo  Domingo  City. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs.  There  are, 
besides,  sugar  and  liquor  taxes  and  stamp  taxes,  and  considerable  receipts 
from  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  and  also  from  civil  registration.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  4  years  were  (estimates  for  1912)  in 
United  States  dollars  : — 


Fiscal  years 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Customs 

Total 

Total 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 
1«12     .... 
1913     .... 

Dollars 

3,110,000 
3,001,400 
3,381,409 
3,260,000 

Dojlars 
4,705,738 
3,941,500 
4,859,685 
4,208,400 

Dollars 
4,645,287 
3,941,500 
4,805,877 
4,208,400 

Under  the  Convention  signed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Dominican  Governments,  an  American  citizen  is  General  Receiver  of  Customs 
with  authority  to  deposit  100,000  dollars  each  month  towards  interest  (5  per 
cent.)  and  Sinking  Fund,  in  trust  for  all  the  national  creditors.  In  addition 
half  the  Customs  Receipts  in  excess  of  3,000,000  dollars  is  applied  to  the 
same  end. 

Defence. — The  regular  army  provided  for  by  law  consists  of  6  companies  of 
artillery  (648  oflBcers  and  men),  the  greater  part  of  the  force  being  usually  kept 
at  Santo  Domingo,  but  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago  are  also  military  posts. 
The  Government  has  about  1,300  men  under  pay.  The  Rural  Guard  is 
provided  for  in  the  budget  to  the  extent  of  906  officers  and  men,  but  only 
about  half  that  number  have  been  embodied  and  etjuipped.  There  is  also 
a  force  on  the  Haitian  frontier  under  the  direction  of  American  officers, 
and  dependent  on  the  Receivership  of  Customs,  but  paid  from  the  Dominican 
budget. 

The  navy  consists  of  six  vessels  For  the  customs  service  4  large,  light- 
draught  motor  cutters  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  and  are  now  in 
commission. 

Production  and  Industry. — Of  the  total  area,  about  15,500  square 
miles  is  cultivable.  Sugar-growing  is  a  flourishing  industry  ;  shipments  in 
1911,  193,487,948  lbs.,  to  the  value  of  4,767,533  dollars,  being  an  increase  of 
15,780,772  lbs.  and  1,095,660  dollars  over  those  of  1910.  Cocoa  was  exported 
to  the  extent  of  42,344,741  lbs.,  valued  at  3,506,377  dollars.     The  exports 
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of  tobacco  leaf  in  1911  amounted  to  30,441,476  lbs.,  value  1,322,800  dollars. 
Cotton  exported  in  1911  was  319,374  lbs.,  valued  at  45,300  dollars.  Coffee 
shows  marked  improvements  in  c|uality  and  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
shipped  in  1911  (4,575,440  lbs.,  valued  at  310,888  dollars). 

Cominerce- — The  total  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  4  years  were  valued  as  follows  in  U.S.  dollars  :  — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Dollars 

6,462,233 
10,945,048 

1911 

Imports  . 
Exports   . 

Dollars 

5,295,272 
9,713,135 

Dollars 

4,563,993 
8,625,017 

Dollars 

7,126,877 
11,032,866 

The  foreign  trade  in  1911  was  as  follows  : — 
Countries                           Imports 

United  States         .           .         4,228,708 
Germany       .           .           .         1,268,377 
France           .           .           .             284,868 
United  Kingdom     .           .            802,222 
Other  countries      .           .            542,702 

Exports 

6,654,246 

2,129,676 

1,040,119 

230,451 

968,560 

.1  the  chief  imports  were:  cotton  goods,  1,601,803  dollars;  iron 
manufactures,    501,233    dollars;    provisions,    2,179,735    dollars, 


7,126,877  11,023,058 

In  191 : 
and   steel  ,  ,  ,    ^ 

manufactured  vegetable  fibres  (bngs,  sacks,  kz.),  210,085  dollars;  chemical 
products  (including  soap,  perfumes,  and  drugs)  444,570  dollars  ;  machinery, 
598,322  dollars;  leather  and  manufactures,  236,240  dollars;  agriculture 
implements,  334,600  dollars.  The  bnlk  of  the  sugar  and  cacao  are  shipped 
for  order  to  the  U.S.A.  and  included  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  greater  part  (more  than  75%  of  the  sugar)  is  re-shipped  to  Canada  and 
Europe.  In  1911  the  United  Kingdom  actually  received  nearly  50%  of  the 
entire  sugar  export,  and  Canada  nearly  25%. 

Shipping  and  Communications.— In  I9ii,  913  vessels  of  989,226 

tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  916  of  986,591  tons  cleared 
in  the  foreign  trade.  The  port  is  served  by  regular  liners  under  the  German, 
French,  American,  and  Cuban  flags,  but  by  no  British  vessels.  Of  the  value 
of  total  foreign  trade  U.S.A.  vessels  carried  40%,  German  vessels  22%, 
Norwegian  (chartered  for  U.S.A.)  22%,  French,  6%,  British  (exports only)  3%. 
In  1910  a  jetty  and  sea  wall  was  constructed  at  the  entrance  of  Santo 
Domingo  harbour.  A  concrete  wharf  1,400  feet  long  with  20  feet  depth  will 
probably  be  completed  at  San  Domingo  by  the  beginning  of  1913. 

The  interior  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads,  though  good  roads  are  in 
course  of  construction  between  the  principal  northern  cities  and  in  the  south 
from  the  ports  to  the  neighbouring  agricultural  districts. 

There  are  two  railway  lines  in  the  Republic :  (1)  Samana-Santiago  line, 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  runs  from  Sanchez  on  the  Bay  of  Samana 
to  La  Vega  (73  miles) ;  it  has  two  branch  lines  (under  the  same  management, 
but  different  ownership)  from  La  Jina  to  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  (8-^  miles), 
and  fro]n  Las  Carballas  to  Saloedo  (8  miles).  A  Government  line,  the 
Central  Dominican  railway,  runs  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  and  Moca 
(60  miles).  A  railway  route  from  Santo  Domingo  City  to  La  Vega  lias  been 
surveyed  by  Government  engineers,  and  negotiations  for  its  construction  and 
management  by  some  foreign  company  have  been  in  ]»rogress  for  some  time, 
cii-^lh  will  l)e  api.roximatcly  79  miles.     A  short  line  will  also  be  con- 
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strueted  uniting  the  two  existing  lines.  Total  length  of  line  (1911)  150 
miles.     There  are,  besides,  225  miles  of  private  lines  on  the  large  estates. 

Number  of  post-offices  (1911-32),  105  ;  number  of  telegraph  offices,  16; 
and  of  telephone  offices,  45.     Total  pieces  of  mail  handled,  5,530,506. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  a  French  Telegraphic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Domingo,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Santiago,  from  Santiago 
to  Monte  Cristi,  and  along  the  railway  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega  ;  total  length, 
352  miles.  Several  other  inland  lines  are  in  project.  The  foreign  telegraphic 
system  in  operation  is  that  of  the  French  Submarine  Telegraphic  Company  ; 
total  length  of  telephone  lines,  719  miles.  Negotiations  are  proceeding 
with  the  Marconi  Company  to  link  Santo  Domingo  with  the  Marconi  system. 
It  is  hoped  to  ere-jt  (in  1913)  a  powerful  station  at  the  Capital  with  various 
sub-stations  throughout  the  Republic. 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures.— On  July  1st,  1897,  the  United 

States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  value.  A  small  amount 
of  debased  silver  coin  circulates  as  smalj  change  at  the  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

In  1912  the  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  was  established  with  a 
capital  of  2,500,000  dollars.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  opened  branches 
at  Santo  Domingo  City,  San  Pedro  de  Macorio,  and  Santiago. 

Quintal  =  4  arrobes  =  100  lbs.  (of  16  oz  )  =  46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arroba  =  32  cuartillas  =  25-498  litros=:4-110  gallons. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul-General. — Arturo  L.  Fiallo. 

Consul. — Octavio  Ventura. 

V ice-Consul.— AVoext  M.  Ventura. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Southampton,  Grimsby, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 

H.M.  Consul-Gemral. —ArtlmT  Nightingale  (resident  at  Port  Prince). 
II. M.  Vice-Consul  at  San  Domingo. — Godfrey  A.  Fisher. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Santo 

Domingo. 

Constitucion  Politica  de  la  Republica  Dominicana.    San  Domingo,  1896. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  "Washington. 

Report  of  the  American  Commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo.     Washington,  1905. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     Annual.     Loudon. 

^  bad  (Jose  Ramon),  La  Republica  Dominicana,  resena  general  geografico-estadistica 
Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Deschamps  (E.),  La  Republica  Dominicana,  Director  y  Guia  General.     1907. 

Garcia  (Jose  Gabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo  Revised  ed.  3  \ols 
Santo  Domingo,  1896.  [Brings  the  history  down  to  July,  1865.  The  same  author  has 
another  work,  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  Compendio,  in  the  press.] 

Garrison  (F.  L.),  The  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.    Cassier's  Mag..  Sept.,  1906. 

Jordan  (Wilhelm),  Geschichte  der  Insel  Haiti.    2  vols.    Leipzig^  1849. 

Merino  (Va.dre),  Blementos  de  geografia  fisica,  politica  e  historica  de  la  Repiiblica  Do- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Monte  y  Tejada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo.  Completed  ed.,  bringin'^  the 
history  down  to  1621.     4  vols.    Santo  Domingo,  1890.  "   - 

Ober  (F.  A. ),  In  the  Track  of  Columbus.    Boston,  Mass.,  1893. 

Saint  Remi,  Vie  de  Toussaint  Louverture.     Paris,  1850. 

Tippenhauer,  Die  Insel  Hayti.    Leipzig,  1893. 
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(Kealyevina  Srbiya.) 
Reigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Peter  I  ^o"i  June  29  (O.S. ),  1844,  son  of  Alexander  Kara-Georgevitch ; 
married  July  30  (O.S.),  1883,  to  Princess  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince 
Nikolas  of  Montenegro;  widower  March  4  (O.S.),  1890;  ascended  the 
throne  June  2  (O.S.),  1903.  The  children  of  the  King  are  Princess 
Helene,  born  October  23  (O.S.),  1884;  Prince  George,  born  August  27 
(O.S.),  1887  ;  on  March  27  (N.S.),  1909,  Prince  George  renounced  his  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  to  which  Prince  Alexander  will  succeed;  Prince 
Alexander,  now  heir  apparent,  born  December  4  (O.S.),  1888. 

The  Kin<^  has  one  brother,  Prince  Arsene,  born  April  4,  1859  ;  married, 
April  15,  1892,  to  Aurora  Demidoff  (divorced  in  1896);  offspring:  Prince 
Paul,  born  April  15,  1893.  . 

The  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  Kara-George  {i.e.  Black  George)  Petrovitch, 
who  in  1804,  was  proclaimed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Servia,  but  was 
murdered  in  1817,  leaving  two  sons— Alexis,  born  1801,  and  Alexander, 
born  1806  In  1842  Alexander  was  chosen  reigning  Prince  by  the  Skupsh- 
tina  and  the  title  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  but  the  dignity  was  not  . 
hereditary  In  1858  Alexander  had  to  abdicate  and  was  banished, 
and  in  1885  he  died  in  exile.  King  Peter  is  thus  the  third  of  his  house 
who  have  ruled  in  Servia.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  murder 
of  Kino-  Alexander  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  ;  was  elected  King  by 
by  the  "Skupshtina   June  2  (O.S.),   and  assumed   royal  rights   and   duties 

June  12  (O.S.),  1903.  .  w  -u  ^    v.         ,■  ^ 

The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  established  by  article 
34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his  capital,  August  22, 
1878.     The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to  1,200,000  dinars. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  voted  by  the  Great  National  Assembly,  January  2,  1889 
(December  22,  1888,  old  style),  continued  in  force  till  May,  1894,  when  it 
was  repealed,  and  the  constitution  of  July,  1869,  revived.    On  the  6/19  April, 
1901     a  new   Constitution  was  granted  by  King  Alexander,   entailing  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Servia  upon  his  direct  descendants  of  either  sex. 
On  June  15,  1903,  after  the  murder  of  King  Alexander,  the  Constitution  of 
1901  was  abolished,  and  that  of  1889  was  revived.     The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  Ministers,  who  are,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  responsible  to  the  King  and  the  National  Assembly. 
The  lef^islative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Assembly,  or  '  Narodna-Skupshtina. '      The  State  Council  consists 
of  members   appointed  partly  by  the  King,  and  partly  by  the  Assembly. 
It  decides  complaints  of  injury  to  private  rights  resulting  from   Royal  and 
Ministerial  decrees,  questions  of  administrative  competence  and  obligations, 
matters  relative  to  departmental  and  communal  surtaxes  and  loans,  and  the 
transfer  of  their  real  property,  the  expropriation  of  private  property  for  public 
purposes   the  final  settlement  of  debts  due  to  the  State,  and  which  cannot  be 
collected',  the  outpayment  of  extraordinary  sums  sanctioned  by  the  Budget 
fmd  exceptional   admissions  to   the   privilege   of  Servian   citizenship.     Ihis 
body  is  always  sitting.     The   National  Assembly  is  composed  of  166  depu- 
ties elected  by  the  people.     Every  male  Servian  (with  the  exception  of  offi- 
cers  and  soldiers  under  the  colours)    21  years  of  age,  paying  15  dinars  in 
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direct  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  Servians  30  years  ot  age,  pajdng  30  dinars  in 
direct  taxes,  are  eligible  to  the  Assembly  provided  they  reside  permanently 
in  Servia.  Government  employees,  except  ministers,  state  councillors,  judges, 
professors  (of  middle-schools  and  universities),  and  Communal  Mayors 
are  not  eligible.  The  Assembly  meets  each  year  on  October  14,  and  elections 
take  place  every  fourth  year  on  September  21.  The  deputies  receive 
travelling  expenses  and  a  salary  of  15  dinars  (12s,)  a  day. 

Prime  Minister  : — M.  Pashitch  (September,  1912). 

Other  ministries  are  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Instruction  and  Worship,  the 
Interior,  War,  Finance,  Public  Works,  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Industry, 
and  Justice, 

Counties,  districts,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  Servia  is  divided  into  17  provinces 
or  counties,  1,407  communes,  which  include  4,207  villages  and  85  towns  or 
cities  (1905). 

Area  and  Population.^ 


Area 

Population,  1910 

Total 

Total 

Pop, 

Departments 

sq,  m. 

1910. 

1905 

per 

Male 

Female 

sq.  m. 

Belgrade    . 

782 

79,436 

76,879 

155,815 

139,962 

179 

Valy^vo     . 

949 

81,788 

75,860 

157,648 

143,710 

152 

Vranye 

1,67) 

129,885 

123,052 

252,937 

280,702 

138 

Kraguyevalz    . 

886 

97,278 

91,747 

189,025 

174,750 

198 

Kravina     . 

1,123 

56,880 

55,253 

112,142 

104,450 

93 

Kruzhevatz 

1,046 

85,987 

81,384 

167,371 

150,287 

144 

Morava      . 

1,120 

105,107 

98,531 

203,638 

186,900 

167 

Nlsh    . 

988 

105,368 

93,400 

198,768 

183,854 

186 

Pirot  . 

934 

57,657 

54,657 

112,314 

104,  OS  6 

111 

Podrinve   . 

1,371 

121,742 

116,533 

238,275 

219,755 

161 

Pozarevatz 

1,605 

133,275 

126,631 

259,906 

243,705 

152 

Rudnik      . 

606 

43,783 

41,557 

85,340 

78,111 

129 

Smederevo 

493 

72,800 

70,416 

143,216 

134,574 

273 

Timok 

1,234 

77,767 

71,771 

149,538 

140,807 

:i4 

Toplitza     . 

1,096 

57,498 

52,720 

110,218 

102,592 

04 

Uiitze 

1,270 

74,950 

71,813 

146.763 

138,760 

109 

Chacliak    . 

1,466 

71,189 

67,722 

138,911 

130,980 

89 

Belgrade  City  . 

5 

51,112 

38,764 

89,876 

80,747 

15,563 

Total 

18,650 

1,503,511 

1,408,190 

2,91]  ,701 

2,688,747 

144 

In  1910,  382,882  lived  in  towns,  and  2,528,819  lived  in  the  country  ; 
2,890,602  were  Servian  subjects,  and  21,086  were  foreigners,  of  whom  5,518 
were  Hungarian,  6,060  Turkish,  and  6,605  Austrian  subjects  ;  2,778,706 
speak  Servian,  32,556  Servian  and  Rumanian,  7,494  German,  2,151  Albanian, 
and  1,956  Hungarian,  other  languages  in  use  being  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
Turki.sh,  Bohemian,  &c.  Of  the  Jews,  2,636  spoke  Servian  or  other  Slav 
languages,  462  German,  40  Hungarian  and  1,544  Spanish,  other  languages 
1,047  (5,729),  Of  the  Gipsies,  27,846  could  speak  Servian,  4,709  Rumanian, 
181  Turkish,  and  13,412  Gipsy,  Of  the  whole  population  in  1910,  2,093,947 
were  dependent  on  agriculture;  6,440  on  other  primary  production,  166,599 
on  the  industries,  109,998  on  commerce,  and  116,566  on  public  offices  or 
liberal  professions. 

The  principal  towns  (1911)  are  :  Belgrade  (Beograd)  (the  capital)  with 
90,890  inhabitants;  Nish,  24,949;  Kragouyevatz,  18,452;  Leskovatz, 
14,266;  Pozarevatz,  13,411  ;  Vrany^,  11,439  ;  Pirot,  10,737. 


1  See  note  Popjilation  and  Area,  under  Turkey. 
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Movement  of  FoniLATioN. 


Year 

Marriages 

1906 

27,978 

1907 

29,565 

1908 

25,890 

1909 

26,641 

1910 

29,932 

1911 

30.453 

Births 


112,973 

109,490 
103,903 
110,226 
112,235 
107,229 


Deaths 


65,851 
62,451 
66,924 
83,350 
64,450 
64,415 


Surplus 


47,122. 
47,039 
36,979 
26,876 
47,785 
42,814 


There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration. 

Religion. 

The  state  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-Orthodox.  According  to  the  census  of 
1910  there  were  of  the  total  population  :— Greek-Orthodox,  2,881,220;  Roman 
Catholics,  8,435  ;  Protestants,  799  ;  Jews,  5,997  ;  Mohammedan  Turks 
and  Gipsies,  14,435;  other  religions,  915. 

The  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  five  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  as  Metropolitan  of  Servia  being  president,  but  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship.  There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1910  there  were 
771  churches  and  chapels,  and  51  monasteries;  the  clergy  numbered  1,043, 
and  the  monks,  77.  The  property  of  the  churches  was  valued  (1910)  at 
18,701,114  dinars,  and  of  the  monasteries  at  8,435,083  dinars  ;  the  revenue 
of  the  churches  was  728,216  dinars,  and  of  the  monasteries,  300,302  dinars  ; 
the  expenditure  of  the  churches,  611,032  dinars,  and  of  the  monasteries, 
250,156  dinars. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  in  Servia  is  compulsory,  and,  in  all  the  primary 
schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  it  is  free.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1900,  423,433  (16-99  per  cent.)  could  read  and  write.  In  1909  there  were 
1,296  elementary  schools  with  2,584  teachers  and  138,434  pupils  (109,433 
boys  and  29,001  girls).  There  were,  of  a  higher  grade,  20  secondary 
schools  with  393  teachers  and  7,317  pupils;  1  theological  school  with  24 
teachers  and  3i3  students  ;  5  normal  schools  with  56  teachers  and  454 
students  ;  4  special  schools  with  34  teachers  and  321  pupils  ;  3  superior 
schools  foi  girls  with  68  teachers  and  1,001  pupils.  Belgrade  University, 
founded  in  1838,  had  78  professors  and  1,022  (Winter).  For  1912  the 
expenditure  on  the  elementary  schools  was  4,228,002  dinars ;  on  the 
secondary  schools,  2,455,454;  on  the  theological  school,  267,049  dinars; 
on  the  University,  710,671  dinars. 

The  Government  has  a  Military  Academy.  There  are  several  private 
schools,  elementary  and  other,  and  an  orphanage  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

For  elementary  schools  the  State  pays  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  muni- 
cipalities provide  for  all  other  expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  other  public 
schools  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king.  There  are  27  courts  of  first  instance 
in  Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  cassation,  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce. 
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In  all  the  courts  of  first  instance  there  were  in  1906,  3,972  convictions. 
At  the  end  of  1907  the  3  penal  establishments  contained  3,471  prisoners 
(3,344  males  and  127  females). 

There  is,, no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are  a  few 
poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  poverty  nor  their  number  has 
necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.     There  is  a  free  town  hospital. 

Finance. 

State  receipts  and  expenditure  (estimated  for  1911)  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure           Year 

Revenue            Expenditure 

1906 
1907 
1908 

£ 
3,650,820 
3,844,500 
3,832,930 

£ 
3,493,430                1909 
3,472,880                1910 
3,830,490                19M 

£              '              £ 
4,205,222        i         4,153,254 
4,663,245        i         4,474,461 
4,805,458        !         4,803,262 

For  1912  the  estimates  were  in  1,000  dinars: — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1,000  dinars. 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

1,000  dinars. 

Direct  taxes       .... 

30,613 

Civil  list 

1,440 

Customs 

14,500      1 

Debt  charge      .... 

32,394 

Excise 

9,007      1 

National  Assembly- 

668 

Taxes    

8,402      1 

Pensions  and  dotations 

4,807 

Monopolies        .... 

31,655      1 

Ministries: 

Domains 

2,729      , 

Justice 

3,043 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

4,100      ! 

Fo]-eign  Affairs     . 

2,929 

Railways  (State) 

16,000 

Finance  

4,366 

Various 

2,703 

War 

30,116 

Instruction,  vporship  . 

9,630 

Extiaordinary  revenue  . 

8,241 

Interior 

5,802 

Public  Works 

16,125 

Commerce  and  Agriculture 

5,480 

Miscellaneous 

Total     .... 

1,406 

Grand  Total      . 

127,950 

117,706 

(£5,118,000) 

(£4,708,240) 

On  January  1,  1913,  the  public  debt  of  Servia  amounted  to  26,362,240Z.  ; 
debt  charge  in  1912,  1,295,782Z, 

Defence. 

In  Servia  military  service  is  compulsory  and  universal.  Liability  is  from 
18  to  50  years  of  age,  but  recruits  join  at  21,  and  complete  their  military 
service  at  45.  The  National  Army  has  three  *  bans.'  The  first  is  the 
active  army?  and  its  reserve,  constituting  the  first  line.  The  second 
'  ban '  is  supposed  to  provide  reserve  troops.  The  third  is  the  territorial 
army.  There  is  also  the  levee  en  masse,  which  contains  all  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  National  Army,  and  all  other  males  between  18  and  50, 
Continuous  service  for  the  infantry  is  for  IJ  year  only;  for  artillery  and 
cavalry  2  years.  Service  in  the  reserve  is  for  9^  or  8  years  (to  complete  10 
years  in  the  first  'Ban  ').  After  this  the  Servian  soldier  passes  successively 
to  the  Second  'Ban,'  in  which  he  remains  6  years,  and  to  the  Third  *  Ban  ' 
for  8  years. 

The  Kingdom  of  Servia  is  divided  into  5  divisional  areas,  each  supplying  a 
division  of  2  infantry  brigades  of  2  regiments  of  4  battalions,  a  field  artillerv 
regiment  of  9  batteries  of  4  guns,  and  a  regiment  of  divisional  cavalry.    The 
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latter  resemble  our  yeomanry,  and  are  not  embodied  in  time  of  reace.  Tn 
war,  the  field  army,  consisting  of  5  divisions,  a  cavalry  division  of  4 
regiments  and  2  horse  batteries,  one  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  and 
one  of  howitzers,  would  amount  to  about  110,000  combatants.  If  the 
reserve  troops  of  the  Second  'Ban'  are  fit  to  take  the  field,  they  would 
raise  the  total  strength  to  about  175,000.  The  reservists  of  the  First  and 
Second  '  Bans '  not  required  to  form  first  line  and  reserve  troops,  and 
therefore  available  to  make  good  losses  in  the  field,  would  amount  to  some 
95,000  men. 

The  units  of  the  Second  '  Ban '  exist  in  peace  as  cadres  only.  In  war  it 
will  provide  15  regiments,  each  of  3  battalions,  5  regiments  of  divisional 
cavalry,  and  some  engineers.  The  Third  *  Ban '  has  at  present  no  organisa- 
tion, but  it  is  hoped  that  if  necessary,  15  regiments,  and  a  few  squadrons, 
may  be  formed  for  home  defence. 

The  Servian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  model  99,  calibre 
7  mm.     The  field  gun  is  a  quick  firer  on  the  Schneider-Canet  system. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Servian  army,  according  to  the  Budget  of  1911, 
amounts  to  361,747  all  ranks. 

The  military  budget  for  1912  amounted  to  30,116,312  dinars  (about 
1,204,652Z),  of  which  1,541,960  dinars  (about  61,6780  is  for  the  Gendarmerie 
and  Frontier  Guards, 

At  Nish  a  series  of  forts  is  being  built ;  some  are  ready  to  r3ceive  their 
armament.  At  Zayechar,  near  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  are  5  forts,  and  Pirot  is 
also  provided  with  works. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  country,  where  almost  every  peasant  cultivates 
his  own  freehold.  The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostly. 
Of  the  total  area  (11,930,740  acres),  4,607,520  acres  were  cultivated  in  1904, 
and  3,818,620  acres  were  under  woods  and  forests.  The  area  and  produce 
of  the  principal  crops  for  3  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Area  in  acr( 

;s 

Produce  in  cwts. 

Crops 

1909 

1910 

952,835 
265,913 
267,049 
124,765 
1,439,578 
7,4-JO 

1911 

954,571 
254,593 
258,789 
123,218 
1,442,638 
11,263 

1909 

1910             1911 

Wheal 

Barley     .... 
Oat.s        .... 
Rye         ...        . 
Maize      .... 
Beetroot  sugar 

933,799 
281,350 

267,778 

12  2,853 

1,445,.306 

7,077 

8,636,679 
2,705,231 
1,659,492 
876.859 
17,222,015 
1,471,600 

6,846,761     8,200,442 
1,726,250     1,974,650 
1,237,979     1,442,536 
680,796        855,199 
14,546,359  13,261,866 
1,249,180  ■  1.804,540 

Plum  marmalade  and  also  fresh  plums  are  exported  in  large  quantities, 
spirits  are  distilled  in  large  quantities  from  plums,  and  various  fruits  are 
grown.  Silk  culture  employs  a  large  number  of  persons  (31,522  in  1910) 
and  the  export  of  cocoons  was  (in  1910)  valued  at  35,224Z, 

There  is  a  school  of  agriculture  at  Kralyevo  and  one  of  wine-culture  at 
Negotin. 

On  December  31,  1910,  there  were  in  Servia  152,617  horses  ;  957,918  head 
of  cattle;    3,808,815  sheep  ;   863,544   pigs;    and  627,427  goats. 
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The  State  forests  have  an  area,  1910,  of  1,375,000  acres  ;  parish  forests, 
1,625,000;  church  and  monastery,  42,500;  private,  750,000.  The  forests 
consist  largely  of  beech,  oak,  and  fir,  but  are  less  profitable  than,  with  proper 
management,  they  might  be.  Cask  staves  are  exported  to  Austria  and  France 
in  great  quantities. 

Servia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  coal  and  lignite, 
worked  by  Government,  by  Belgian  companies,  and  by  private  enterprise. 
In  1911  the  output  of  the  various  sorts  was  valued  at  15,413,945  dinars. 
The  production  of  copper  ore  amounted  to  7,023  metric  tons,  value  8,165,731 
dinars,  and  of  coal  to  235,058  metric  tons,  value  3,775,776  dinars.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  422  kilogrammes  of  gold  were  mined,  estimated  value  1,433,603 
dinars  ;  and  1,693  waggon  loads  of  cement  produced,  value  759,841 
dinars. 

Of  Servian  industries,  flour  milling  is  one  of  the  most  important ;  in 
1911  there  were  17  large  flour  mills  in  the  country ;  brewing  and 
distilling  are  extensively  carried  on  ;  sugar  works  and  a  celluloid  factory 
are  in  German  hands  ;  weaving,  tanning,  bootmaking,  pottery,  and  iron- 
working  are  also  carried  on.  Carpet  weaving  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  Servia.  The  product  is  manufactured  principally  at  Pirot,  in 
south-eastern  Servia,  and  the  carpets  are  named  after  that  place.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  these  carpets  are  that  they  are  made  of  pure  wool,  dyed 
with  natural  colours  by  local  dyers,  who  pride  themselves  that  the  process -of 
dyeing  and  colour  mixing  is  a  secret  transmitted  by  father  to  son  and  is 
known  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pirot.  Meat  packing  is  also  becoming 
important.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  all  Servian  industries  in 
1911  was  4,872,620Z. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (25  dinars  =  £1)  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Servia  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Iinport-.s        i       Exports 

Year         1       Imports 

Exports 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

£ 
1,773,150 
2,823,300 
3,025,4-20 

£ 

2,864,160 
3,259,650 
3,019,960 

£            1             £ 

1909  .                2,941,000      i       3,719,000 

1910  .        .          3,387,826             3,935,921 

1911  .        .         4,455,421             4,512,971 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  imports  and  exports  in  two  years  :■ 


Imports 

1910 

1911         ' 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton  tissues 

292,768 

380,004 

Prunes 

420,452 

636,658 

Cotton  yarn 

282,163 

242,484 

Maize 

876,214 

557,940 

Hides 

221,215 

241,099 

Wheat 

499,251 

613,264 

Woollen  tissues    . 

164,568 

72,779    1 

Poultry 

3,281 

142,868 

Paper 

114,453 

96,988 

Barley 

151,935 

115,142 

Common  salt 

r77,254 

177,508 

Meat 

104,408 

627,103 

Silk  . 

56,578 

61,025 

Raw  hides 

141,634 

127,282 

Machinery 

107,311 

223,331 

1   Animals    . 

387,343 

265,782 

Iron  bars  . 

184,839 

103,860 

1    Cordage    . 

34,395 

32,911 

Wines 

15,741 

31,320 

1   Fruits,  fresh 

103,99 

79,362 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  different  countries 
for  two  years  : — 


Countries 

Imports  from 

i 

Exports  to 

1910 

1911            1 

1910 

1911 

£ 

&              1 

£ 

£ 

Austria-Hungary  . 

(545,930 

1,831,492 

712,875 

1,873,847 

Belgium 

35,994 

80.314 

645,489 

237,089 

France 

144,144 

221,788         1 

47,644 

148,270 

Germany 

1,399,033 

1,209,998         ■ 

876,594 

1,116,811 

Italy  . 

145,798 

187,627 

42,786 

168,810 

Bulgaria 

19,312 

26,910 

165,282 

108,140 

Roumania    , 

47,212 

59,421 

262,820 

237,027 

Turkey 

237,382 

147,206 

938,837 

462,580 

United  Kingdom    . 

456,997 

367,637 

66,892 

3,150 

The  treaty  of  June,  1893,  provides  for  "  the  most  favoured  nation"  treat- 
ment in  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Servia. 
A  new  treaty,  signed  February  17,  1907  (for  10  years),  provides  for  tariff 
reductions  and  for  '  most  favoured  nation '  treatment  as  regards  commercial 
travellers,  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  property,  and  other  matters. 

Total  trade  between  Servia  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  : — • 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Servia  into  United 
Kingdom 

Exports  to  Servia  from  United 
Kingdom 

22,086 
159,304 

£ 
4,429 
242,862 

£ 
4,594 
204,318 

£ 
154,113 
341,074 

£ 
39,369 

318,694 

Communications. 

Servia  has  two  principal  railway  lines,  Belgrade-Nish-Vranye,  and  Nislt- 
Caribrod  ;  also  several  secondary  branches,  Smederevo-Velika  Plana,  Lapovo- 
Kraguyevatz,  total  (June  1912)  606  miles. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles,  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Of  rivers  only  those  bordering  on  Servia  are  navigable,  viz.  Danube,  198 
miles  ;  Save,  90  miles  ;  and  Drina,  106  miles.  The  navigation  on  the 
Danube  and  Save  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Servian  Steamboat  Company,  and 
several  foreign  companies,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and  Russian. 

There  were  2,194  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  6,421  miles  of  wire,  with 
217  State  telegraph  offices,  at  the  end  of  1911.  In  1911,  1,078,303  messages 
were  transmitted. 

In  1911  there  were  25  urban  telephone  systems  with  412  miles  of  line 
and  4,460  miles  of  wire,  and  38  inter- urban  systems  with  987  miles  of  line 
and  2,000  miles  of  wire.      Total  number  of  conversations  in  1911  :  urban, 
4,406,171;  inter-urban,  195,489. 

There  were  1,539  post-offices  in  1911.  In  1911  the  letters  transmitted 
were  :  internal,  54,223,000  ;  international,  10,636,000.  The  post  and 
telegraph  receipts  for  1911  amounted  to  3,566,338  dinars  (francs),  and 
expenditure  to  3,177,.087   dinars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  principal  bank  is  the  National  Bank  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  with  the 
nominal  capital  of  20,000,000  dinars,  of  which  7,500,000  has  been  paid  up. 
Its  note  circulation,  December  31,  1910,  amounted  to  65,823,120  dinars,  and 
cash  on  hand  to  44,318,424  dinars  in  gold^and  6,521,379  dinars  in  silver.  The 
Export  Bank,  with  agencies  abroad,  assists  in  the  exportation  of  Servian 
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produce.  The  Upiawa  Fondowa  or  Mortgage  Bank,  the  only  large  State 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Servia,  makes  advances  to  a  large  amount  for 
agricultural  operations. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  system 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  one 
franc.  In  circulation  are  gold  coins  of  10  and  20  dinars  (milan  d'or)  ;  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and  O'S  dinar  ;  bronze  of  2,  and  nickel  of  20,  10,  and  5  paras. 

The  decimal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  metre,  &c.)  have  been  in 
practical  use  since  the  commencement  of  1883. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Servia  in  Great  Britain. 
Charge  d' Affaires. — Slavko  Y.  Grouitch. 

First  Secretary. — Alex  V.  Georgevitch. 
Co7isul-General  for  London. — Alexander  Tucker. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Sheffield. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Servia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Ralph  Paget, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  appointed  1910. 
Secretary. — D.  Crackanthorpe. 
Vice-Consul.  —  C.  L.  Blakeney. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Servia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Srpske  Novine  (Official  Gazette),  Statisticki  godisnjak  Kraljevine  Srbije.    (Annuaire 
Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Serbie),  and  the  publications  issued  by  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Government.     Belgrade. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Coquelle  (P.),  Le  Royaume  de  Serbie.     Paris,  1894. 

Cora  (Guido),  Fra  gli  iSlavi  Meridionali.  Rome,  1904. — Contribuzione  alia  etnografia 
della  Croazia  e  della  (Serbia.     Naples,  1903. 

Durham  (Mary  E.),  Through  the  Lands  of  the  Serb.  London,  1904.  The  Burden  of  the 
Balkans.     London,  1905. 

Gopcevic  (S.^  Serbieu  und  die  Serben.     Leipzig,  1S88. 

Qubernatis  (Comte  A.  de).  La  Serbie  et  les  Serbes.     Paris,  1S98. 

ffani<2 (F.),  Serbien  :  Historisch-ethnographische  Reisestudieu  aus  den  Jahren  1859-68. 
Leipzig,  1868. — Das  Konigreich  Serbien  und  das  Serbenvolk  von  der  Rbmerzeit  bis  zur 
Gegenwart.     3  vols.     lieipzig,  1904. 

Lazarovich-HrcbcHanovich  (Prince),  The  Servian  People,  their  past  glory  and  their 
destiny.     London,  1911. 

Mallat  (J,),  La  Serbie  Contemporaine.     2  vols.     Paris,  1902. 

Mijatovitch  (Elodie  Lawton),  The  History  of  Modern  Serbia.  London,  1872.  Serbian 
Folk-Lore.     (Translated  from  the  Serbian).     London,  1899. 

Mijatovtc/i  (Chedo),  Servia  of  the  Servians.     London,  1908.     New  edition,  1911.'^ 

Miller  (W.),  The  Balkans.  In  "  Story  of  the  Nations "  Series.  8.  London,  1896.— 
Travels  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East.     London,  1898. 

Millet  (Rene),  La  Serbie  economique  et  comraerciale.     Paris,  1889. 

Minchin  (J.  G.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1886. 

Murray  (W.  S.),  The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States.     London,  1912. 

Muzet  (A.),  Aux  Pays  Balkanique  (Montenegro,  Servia  and  Bnlgaria).    Paris,  1912. 

Ranke  (L.  von),  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  London,  1S5.3. 
translated  by  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr. — Die  serbische  Revolution.    Berlin.  1878. 

Sci!inobos(G.),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Burope  contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng.  Trans. 
London,  1901.] 

raiZJandter  (Saint-Rene),  La  Serbie  au  XlXesiecle.    Paris,  1872. 

r«7«a(A.),  Serbien.    Hannover,  1894. 

Ftvfa/i  (H.),  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.  London,  1897.— The  Servian  Tragedy. 
London,  1904. 

Yovanojntch  (V.  M.),  An  English  Bibliography  on  the  New  Eastern  Que.'ition  (1481-1900). 
Belgrade,  1909. 
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SIAM. 

(Sayam,  oe  Muang-Thai.) 
Reigning  King. 

Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravudh,  bom  January  1,  1880,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
King  Chulalongkorn  I.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
October  23,  1910,  and  was  crowned  on  December  2,  1911.  The  royal  dignity 
is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always  from  the  father  to  the 
eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the  privilege  of  nominating 
his  own  successor.  On  November  24,  1910,  it  was  ofBcially  announced  that 
until  the  new  King  has  male  issue,  the  succession  will  pass  presumptively 
through  the  line  of  the  Queen  Mother's  sons.  Therefore,  Prince  Chowfa 
Chakiapongse  Poowana'rth,  born  March  3,  1881,  is  the  Heir  Presumptive. 

Brothers  of  the  King. 
I.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanarth,  March  3,  1881. 
II,  Prince  Chowfa  Asadang  Dajarvoot,  May  1889  ;  and  others. 

Government. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King  advised  hy  a  Cabinet 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government : 
Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  Public 
Works,  War,  Marine,  Local  Government,  &c.  Many  of  the  portfolios  are  held 
by  the  King's  half-brothers  and  uncles.  The  law  of  May  8,  1874,  constituting 
a  Council  of  State,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  January  10, 
1895,  creating  a  Legislative  CounciL  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  Ministers 
of  State  (Senabodi)  and  others,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  40.  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Royal  Decree  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise,  amend,  and 
complete  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  w^eek, 
and  it  may  appoint  committees  of  3  or  4  members,  with  the  addition  of 
competent  outsiders  who  must  not  outnumber  the  members.  An  important 
article  gives  the  Legislative  Council  poAver  to  promulgate  laws  without  the 
Royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  disability  of  the  Crown.  At 
other  times  the  Royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This  Council  has  shown 
considerable  legislative  activity. 

The  Siamese  Malay  States  are  administered  by  the  Rajahs  under  the 
control  of  Commissioners  sent  from  Bangkok. 

The  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the  State  of  Luang  Prabang  is  now  under 
French  protection.     The  remainder  is  still  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  18  provincial  circles  (Monthons), 
of  which  17  have  each  a  High  Commissioner,  deriving  authority  direct  from 
the  King,  and  having  under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various 
parts  of  his  district.  Until  1895  the  administration  of  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  Ministers  of  the  North,  South,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan  Monthon  of  Bangkok,  it  w^as  then 
brought  under  the  single  authority  of  Prince  Damrong,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  under  whose  administration  great  improvements  have  been  already 
made.  Official  buildings,  such  as  court-houses  and  gaols,  are  being  erected 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  system  of  provincial  ge7idar7nerie  is  being 
extended.  There  is,  however,  an  insufficient  supply  of  suitable  officials  to 
carry  out  reforms.  Several  of  the  tributary  districts  are  administered  by 
their  own  chiefs  ;  but  of  late  years  centralisation  has  greatly  increased. 
Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  regularly  sent  from  Bangkok 
to  all  of  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  north,  as  Chiengmai, 
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and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singora,  and  others,  with  very  full  powers. 
The  Monthon  of  Bangkok  is  under  the  coutrol  of  the  Minister  of  Local 
Government. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  have  varied  much  at  different  periods 
of  its  history  most  of  the  border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  less 
independent.  The  boundary  between  Burma  and  N.W.  Siam  was  delimited 
in  1891.  By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  ofj^April,  1904,  the  agreement 
of  1896  Avas  confirmed,  and  its  provisions  more  clearly  defined,  the  terri- 
tories to  the  west  of  the  Menam  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  being  recognised  as 
in  the  British  sphere,  and  those  to  the  east  in  the  French.  Various  changes 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  Franco-Siamese  frontier-line.  In  1904,  the 
Luang  Prabang  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Mekong  was  acknowledged  by 
Siam  to  belong  to  France,  and  the  provinces  of  Maluprey  and  Barsak  (west 
of  the  Mekong)  were  also  transferred  to  French  rule,  so  that  an  area  of  about 
7,800  square  miles  passed  from  Siamese  possession.  On  March  23,  1907, 
a  new  boundary  in  this  region  was  accepted  by  Siam  whereby  the  provinces 
of  Battambang,  Siem  Reap,  andSisophon  are  ceded  to  France,  while  the  strip 
of  coast  to  the  south  with  the  port  of  Ivrat  returns  to  Siam.  At  the  same 
time  a  rectification  of  the  boundary  was  made  in  the  Luang  Prabang  region, 
whereby  a  tract  of  the  Laos  country  was  restored  to  Siam.  It  was  agreed 
also  that  four  ports  on  the  Mekong  are  to  be  held  by  France  on  perpetual 
lease.  By  these  arrangements  the  territory  of  Cambodia  is  increased  by 
about  7,000  square  miles.  The  treaty  also  provides  for  the  future  juris- 
diction of  the  Siamese  courts  over  all  French  Asiatic  subjects  and  proteges 
in  Siam,  under  certain  conditions. 

A  treaty  for  a  modification  of  British  extra-territorial  rights  in  Siam  and 
for  the  cession  of  the  Siamese  tributary  States  of  Kelantan,  Trengannu  and 
Keda  to  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Bangkok  on  March  10,  1909.  The 
three  states  have  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
estimated  at  over  600,000,  of  whom  about  300,000  are  in  Kelantan. 

The  area  of  Siam  is  now  about  195,000  square  miles,  about  45,000  being 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  numbers  of  the  population  have  hitherto 
been  even  more  imperfectly  known  than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
difficulty  of  any  correct  result  is  the  greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental 
custom  of  numbering  only  the  men.  The  work  of  taking  the  first  detailed 
census  in  Siam  was,  however,  completed  in  1904.  Unfortunately,  this 
census  included  only  12  of  the  provincial  circles,  or  Monthons.  In 
November,  1910,  full  statistics  were  issued  for  the  Avliole  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  these  figures  the  total  population  of  the  country  is  given  as  8,117,953. 
The  number  of  Siamese  in  the  Bangkok  Monthon  is  639,920,  and  in  the 
remaining  Monthons,  with  the  exception  of  Payap  and  Isaru  (now  Abou  and 
Roiet)  where  no  details  are  given,  there  are  3,779,586  of  the  Siamese  or 
Thai  race.  The  population  of  Monthon  Puket  is  put  at  222,802.  The  town 
of  Bangkok  includes  628,675  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Puket  is  y>ut 
at  179,600,  Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thai,  which 
means  'free,'  or  'the  kingdom  of  the  free.'  The  word  Siam  is  probably 
identical  with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the 
Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese. 

In  recent  years  the  results  of  Western  civilisation  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  been  introduced.  Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  a  General 
Adviser  of  American  nationality,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  British  Judicial 
Adviser,  a  French  Legislative  Adviser  and  Legal  Advisers  of  various 
nationalities  important   progress  has  been  made   in  the  administration  of 
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justice  in  the  native  cuurts  and  in  the  International  Court  which  tries  suits 
of  foreigners  against  Siamese.      The   Penal  Code  has  been  completed,    and 
came  into  force  on  September   21,    1908  ;    work  on    other   codes   is   bein^ 
proceeded   with.       The   Consular    Courts    exercise    jurisdiction    over    their 
nationals,   subject,   in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  the  Treaty 
modifications.     A  gi^eat  improvement  has  taken  place  in    the  metropolitan    ^ 
police  force  under  the  superintendence  of  several  English  police  officers  lent  | 
by  the  Government  of  India.     The  police  administration  of  the  Provinces  is  | 
entrusted  to  the  Provincial  Gendarmerie,  a  force  which  includes  a  Danish 
inspector-general  and  a  body  of  Danish  instructors. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  throughout  the  country  education 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  of  whose  services  the  Government 
intend  to  make  more  effective  use.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  some 
13,000  temples,  containing  over  93,000  priests,  Avith  a  total  of  over  157,000 
pupils.  The  Siamese  language  is  now  firmly  established  as  the  official 
lano-uage  over  the  whole  country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  has  also  under  his  charge  several  Government  hos- 
pitals, which  have  been  established  by  the  King,  besides  a  public  museum, 
and  all  the  royal  monasteries  in  the  capital. 

The  capital  possesses  the  following  Government  schools  :  138  lower  and. 
middle  primary  schools,  with  10,083  pupils  ;  4  upper  primary  schools  with 
420  pupils  ;  2  secondary  schools,  with  184  pupils  ;  6  English  schools,  with 
549  pupils;  1  medical  college,  with  108  pupils;  1  training  college  for 
teachers,  with  68  pupils  ;  1  Civil  Service  college,  with  70  pupils  ,^and  1 
midwifery  school,  with  32  pupils.  Schools  not  under  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  military,  naval,  and  survey  residential  colleges,  and  Law,  Gendar- 
merie, and  Police  non-residential  schools.  Sericulture  and  raihvay  schools 
have  been  formed,  and  the  establishment  of  a  University  at  Bangkok  (with 
8  faculties  -.—medicine,  law,  engineering,  agriculture,  commerce,  pedagogy, 
and  political  science)  is  in  x^iogress. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  years  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12  :- 


Revenue  

Expenditure  again  st  Revenue 
Extraordinary  Expenditure  against 
Capital  Account"    ...  


1910-11. 

& 

4,625,951 
4,625,911 

710,333 


1911-12 
(E.stiniate) 

& 

4,763,261 
4,756,805 

892,352 


1912-13 
(Estimate) 

£ 

4.738,462 
4,737,069 

1,221,589 


*  Including  Expenditure  from  Loans. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  for  1911-12  were  :  customs  duties,  461,838/.  ;  other 
taxes   2^6.3  687L:  state  lands  and  forests,  283,171/.;  railways,  329,615/  ;  post,  telegraphs,    | 
and  telephones,  88,300/.;  other  sources  (including  revenue  from  lottery  and  gambling,, 
farms,  &c.,  867,235/. 

In  March,  1905,  a  loan  of  1,000,000Z.  was  contracted,  and  in  February 
1907    a  loan  of  3,000,000Z.    The  proceeds  are  being  devoted  mainly  to  railway 
construction.     In    1909  a  further  loan   of  4,000, OOOZ.,   bearing   interest  at 
4  per  cent,   was  negotiated,   the  money  to   be  gradually  advanced  to  tlie  i 
Siamese  Government  by  the  Government  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.     It  1 
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is  stipulated  that  the  sums  thus  received  shall  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  railways  in  the  Siamese  dominions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
A  British  officer  occupies  the  position  ot  Financial  Adviser,  and  there 
are  numerous  other  British  officers  holding  high  positions  under  the 
Government,  more  especially  in  the  Finance  and  Audit,  Revenue, 
Forests,  Survey,  Police,  Justice,  Customs,  Mining,  Mint,  and  Education 
departments.  There  are  also  several  Europeans  of  other  nationalities  in 
various  Departments.  The  financial  position  of  the  kingdom  is  extremely 
favourable,  the  revenue  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  expenditure  is  less  than 
the  revenue,  and  well  under  control.  Some  revenue  is  derived  from  gambling, 
for  the  abolition  of  which  measures  are  being  taken  throughout  the  country. 
There  remain  now  to  be  abolished  only  the  gambling  houses  in  the  Capital, 
The  suppression  of  these  awaits  the  consent  of  the  Treaty  Powers  to  a 
revision  of  the  existing  Customs  Tariff,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  make  up  the 
loss  in  revenue  occasioned  by  the  extinction  of  the  gambling  farm. 

Defence.' 

Universal  liability  to  military  service  on  the  European  model  is  now  in 
force  in  all  the  provinces  including  Bangkok.  The  legal  exemptions  are, 
however,  rather  numerous,  and  personal  service  is  not  enforced  in  the  case  of 
the  uncivilised  tribes.  Chinese  settlers  pay  a  tax  in  lieu.  The  period  of 
continuous  service  in  the  ranks  is  2  or  3  years.  The  army  is  organised  in  10 
mixed  brigades,  each  comprising  2  battalions  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  2  squadrons,  a  battalion  of  artillery,  a  company  of  engineers,  &c. 
The  total  peace  strength  is  about  25,000  of  all  non-commissioned  ranks,  with 
1,200  officers.  The  troops  are  armed  with  modern  weapons.  Con.siderable 
reliance  is  noAv  placed  upon  the  newly  constituted  force  of  marine  infantry 
mentioned  below. 

The  navy  consists  nominally  of  21  vessels,  all  of  small  size  and  no  fighting 
value.  The  largest  is  the  royal  yacht  Maha  ChalcrTcri,  of  3,000  tons.  The 
rest  are  very  small  gun-boats.  There  are  5,000  men  available  for  service 
afloat,  besides  a  reserve  of  20, 000.  A  destroyer  and  three  torpedo  boats, 
obtained  from  Japan,  were  added  to  the  Siamese  navy  in  August,  1908,  and 
a  second  destroyer,  also  built  in  Japan,  was  added  in  June,  1912. 

The  marine  infantry,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  between  18  and  40  years  of  age,  numbers  15,000  in  six  shifts, 
besides  a  1st  and  2nd  reserve  of  3,000  and  2,000  respectively. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  River  are  the  Paknam  forts.  The  bar 
prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  feet  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 
The  naval  arsenal  dock  has  recently  been  reconstructed. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  economic  development  of  the  country  has  been  retarded  by  the 
institutions  of  forced  labour  and  slavery,  but  these  hindrances  are  now  being 
removed  by  the  substitution  of  a  poll-tax  for  the  corvee  and  by  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  hastened  by  royal  decree  of  1900  which  liberated  all 
slaves  born  after  December  16,  1897,  and  reduced  the  redemption  fee  of  all 
others.  The  cost  of  labour  is  probably  higher  than  in  any  other  Oriental 
country.  Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in  mining  ;  while  in  the 
north  forest  w^ork  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese,  Karens,  and 
Khamus.  To  the  north  of  Bangkok,  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  lying 
waste,  have  been  opened  up  by  an  Irrigation  Company,  which  has  connected 
by  a  canal  the  Menam  and  Bangpakong  rivers,  and  has  constructed  numbers 
of  smaller  canals.     The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  rice,  which  forms  the 
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national  food  and  the  staple  article  of  export.     For  the  Siamese  Yeai^  130 
(April  1    1911,  to  March  31,  1912),  the  rice  export  amounted  to  627,467 
tons  valued  at  4,989,458?.     In  Siam  there  are  67  large  rice  mills,  of  which 
2  are  British,  2  German,  and  63  Chinese,  6  of  these  Chinese  firms  being 
nominally   British,    i.e.    from    Hong    Kong    or    the    Straits    Settlements. 
Other  produce  is  pepper,  salt,   dried  fish,  cattle,    and  sesame  ;    while,   lor 
local   consumption    only,    hemp,    tobacco,    cotton,    and   coffee  are  grown 
Fruits  are  abundant,  including  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  mango.     Much 
of  Upper  Siam  is   dense   forest,  and  the  cutting   of  teak   is    an  important 
industry,  almost  entirely  in  British  hands.     In  1910-11  (Siamese  year,  129), 
89  154  tons  were  eyported  ;    in  1911-12,  the  exports  amounted  to  75,080 
tons    valued  at  463,180/.     The  forests  are  under  the  control  of  an  English 
conservator,    aided  by  several  English  officers.       The  export  ol    fibber  is 
now  negligible,    but  planting  of   rubber  trees  is  proceeding   m  the  Malay 
Peninsula.        Gold   is   found  in  many  of    the   provinces,   and   concessions 
have  been  granted  to  mining  companies.     The   small  mineral  resources  ot 
Siam  are  extensive  and  varied,    including  tin,  coal    and   iron,   zinc,  man- 
ganese, antimony,  probably  quicksilver.     Tin  mining  on  a  considerable  scale 
LS  pursued  on  the  island  of  Tongkah  (or  Junk  Ceylon)  and  the  ore  is  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  Siamese  portion   of  the   Malay  Peninsula  whei-e  also 
wolfram  is  now  being   extracted  in   considerable   quantity.      From    Puket 
(the  port  of  Junk  Ceylon)  in  1911-12,  2,022  tons  of  tin  and  4,369  tons  ol 
ore  were  exported. 


Commerce. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese  have  settled  in  the  country.  The  foreign  trade  of  Siam 
centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital. 

For  the  year  1911-12  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  and  exported  were  : 


Imports 


Cotton  goods    . 

Provisions 

Treasure    . 

Iron,  steel  and  machinery 

Silk  goods 

Opium 

Sugar 

Jewellery  . 

Petroleum 

Cotton  yarns     . 

Beer,  wine  and  spirits 

Oils,  other  than  petroleum 

Gunny  bags 

Tobacco     . 

Chemical  products    . 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Carriages,  cars,  cycles  and 

parts  thereof . 
Coal  and  coke  . 
Other  articles    . 

Total 


£ 

1,080,958 

504,315 

373,590 

296,383 

'287,954 

23-2,5&2 

209,558 

185.7015 

134,435 

115,073 

109,218 

95,501 

91,945 

90,7G5 

88,560 

86,962 

82,120. 

17,246 

1,459,692, 

5,542,563 


Exports 


Rice .        .        .        • 

Teak 

Marine  products      . 

Hides 

Silk,  piece  goods 

Pepper 

Treasure  . 

Bullocks  . 

Wood  other  than  Teak 

Raw  silk  . 

Pinea]iples 

Horns 

Swine 

Other  articles  . 

Total      . 

Articles  rc-expoiteci  ; 
Jewellery 
Other  articles 

Total 


£ 

,989,458 

463,182 

168,760 

114,730 

77,765 

69,808 

65,12'.> 

43,810 

28,576 

28,569 

21,498 

16,690 

14,725 

103,770 


6,206,310 


145,447 
61,724 

6,413,641 
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The  imports  iii  1911-12  (in  order  of  value)  were  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  (24"5  percent.),  Singapore  (15'5  per  cent.),  China  (14  per 
cent.),  Hong  Kong  (12  per  cent.).  The  exports  (in  order  of  value)  were 
chiefly  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  India,  and 
Holland. 

Into  Northern  Siam  from  Burma  in  1912  the  imports  (chiefly  treasure 
cottons,  silk,  apparel,  hardware,  and  jewellery)  amounted  to  193,593Z.  in 
value,  and  the  exports  from  Northern  Siam  to  Burma  (chiefly  treasure,  teak, 
cattle,  elephants,  and  silks)  to  227,332Z.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  on 
the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British  Shan  states  and  Yunnan,  carried  on 
by  hawkers. 


Total  trade  between  Siam  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  : — 

— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Siam  into  U.  Kingdom  , 
Exports  to  Siam  from  U.  Kingdom     . 

£ 

(331,433 

881,296 

£ 
677,332 
877,205 

£ 
539,936 
744,055 

£ 
789,920 
667,841 

£ 

421,658 
1,038,238 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1911,  758  vessels  of  647,390  tons  (69  of  65,107  tons  British)  entered 
and  767  vessels  of  662,884  tons  (70  of  69,157  tons  British)  cleared  from 
the  port  of  Bangkok.  About  half  the  tonnage  visiting  Bangkok  is  German 
(266  vessels  of  271,915  tons  in  1911)  ;  Norwegian  vessels  have  the  second 
place  (257  of  207,373  tons  in  1911)  ;  and  British  the  third.  In  1909,  a 
Siamese  Company  instituted  a  regular  service  between  Bangkok,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Southern  China  Ports,  in  competition  with  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Orient  Line.  The  Company  at  present  charters  9  vessels, 
7  Norwegian  and  2  German. 

The  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Paknam  (14  miles)  was  opened  in  April, 
1893  ;  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Korat  (165  miles)  was  opened  for  regular 
traffic  on  November  1,  1900.  A  further  line  to  Lopburi  was  opened  in 
January,  1901,  and  has  been  extended  northwards  beyond  Paknampho  and 
Utai'adit  to  Me  Puak,  which  is  the  terminus  for  the  present.  A  branch  line 
from  Sawankalok  to  Ban  Dara  on  the  main  Northern  railway  was  opened  in 
August,  1909.  The  total  length  of  the  Northern  line  amounts  to  some  327 
miles.  A  line  from  Bangkok  to  Petriuon  the  East  (39  miles)  was  opened  early 
in  1908,  whilst  a  line  to  Petchaburi,  95  miles  from  Bangkok,  was  inaugurated 
in  June,  1903.  This  latter  railway  is  being  continued  southwards,  and  is  now 
open  as  far  as  Hua  Hiu,  about  36  miles  south  of  Petchaburi,  and  thus 
forms  the  initial  portion  of  the  projected  trunk  line  doAvn  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, which  will  in  course  of  time  connect  Bangkok  with  Singapore.  A 
railway  across  the  peninsula,  starting  from  Trang  on  the  west  coast,  and 
joining  the  Bangkok-Singapore  line  at  Singapore,  is  under  construction 
(39  miles  completed).  A  line  to  Tachin,  20  miles  from  Bangkok,  was 
opened  by  a  private  company  in  January,  1905,  and  has  been  extended  to 
Meklong,  about  20  miles  further.  The  total  length  of  railway  open.  State 
and  private,  is  about  680  miles.  All  the  lines  except  the  Korat  and 
Northern  lines  have  a  gauge  of  a  metre. 

Telegraph  lines  have  been  completed  to  the  total  length  of  2,900  miles, 
and  Bangkok  is  now  in  communication  with  Korat,  Nong-Khai,  Sisophon, 
Chantabun,  Bangtaphan,  and  Chiengmai  ;    with  Moulmein,  and  Tavoy  in 
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Lower  Burma;  and  witli  Saigon  in  Anam  ;  the  overland  telegraph  line  to 

the  fleet  have  been  placed  in  the  budget  for  Siam  for  the  fascal  year  1912-1913 
An  expe  hnental  station  of  the  Telefunken  system  was  --ted  on   he  isW 
of  Kohsichang  some  years  ago,   and  tins  system  will  be  used  for  the  new 
installations      The  sites  for  the  land  stations  will  be  at  Pratoomawan,  at 
Kohsichang,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Smgora. 

There  is   a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,   and  m  1885   Siam  joined  tlie 
International  Postal  Union.     The  mail  service  down  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed.      In  1890 
a  paixel  post  service  was  established  having  connection  with  Singapore  and 
the  international  system. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

In  Bangkok  there  are  branches  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
the  Charte'red   Bank  of  India,    and  the  Banque   de  |  I^do-Chme  ;    all   of 
these  issue  notes  ;  bank-note  issue  is  in  nowise  regulated  by  the  Siames 
Government.     A   native   bank,   with   a   German  manager  foi   its   foreign 
Department,  has  recently  been  established  under  Royal  Charter  and  with- 
Same  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Siam,  Limited.     The  Goverjimen    m 
1902  began  to  issue  currency  notes  which  have  driven  ^^^^^f  „k,„^}^^;'^^}  ^  ^ 
circulation.     At   the   end  of  July,    1912,   there   was   1 '903, 3437.    ^Noith  o 
currency  notes  in  circulation,  against  which  the  Treasury  held  1  289,392^1 
bullion,   Indian   stock,    108,609Z.  ;   British   consols,    1^244,041  .;    Gei man 
Imperial  bonds,  57,295/.  ;  Siam  stock,  133,164/.  ;  Japanese  bonds,  93,ol4/., 
and  Egyptian  United  stock,  97,162/.  ,,,^i„h^r,cr    15 

The    unit    of    the   monetary   system   is   the   silver  tical    yeighing    15 
grams  "900  fine.     Its  value  (formerly  varying  with  the  price  of  silvei)  lias, 
by  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1908,  been  fixed  at  Is    6|c/.  or  13  ticals  -  1/ 
the  gold  value  of  the  tical  being  equal  to  tbat  of  ^^/S  centigrams J^  puie 
gold?    There  will  be  a  10  tical  gold  piece  or  Dos  weighing  ^  2  giams   900 
Sue  and  thus  containing  5-58  grams  o     pure   gold        I^^f  f  «__^  ,\^^^' 
tical,  the  following  coins  are  now  actually  muse.  :_the  Sahmg,  -  4  J  eai  , 
the  10-^'«/««(/ piece,  -  -A'V  of  a  tical  •  the  5->S'atong  piece,  ^.^i.^ot^  tical 
■wifl  tlio   ^afana    -  -.^rroi  a  tical.     The  Salicnq  is  oi  silver  '800  fine,     int 
loiit.^-a'^^"«4?/plcesareof  nickel,  wliilsfthe  Satang  is  of  bronze. 
The  measures  of   weight  are  :-l    Tioal  =  15  grams   or  approximately 
•53  oz.  ;  4  Ticals  =  1  Tamlung,  (60  grams  or  2;^l  oz.)  ;   20  T«mZm^ 
Chang  {V2  kilograms  or  2  lbs.  10-3  oz.)  ;  and  50  Chang  =  1  Hap  (60  kiio- 
<;rams  or  slightly  over  132:1  lbs.)  ^^  Af        ik^^.,-..  no 

"  The  measures  of  length  are::-l  Niu^  "83  inches;  ^^J}^=\^f^P^rl 
inches)  ;  2  Ketcp,  =  1  Sole,  (20  inches)  ;  4  Sok,  =1  fa  (80  inches)  :  20  ^^  «^ 
=  1  Sen  (133  feet) ;  400  Sen  =  1  Yot  (10  miles,  roughly). 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.     Of  Siam  in  Great  Britain. 

Uiivoij  and  Minister.— Phy&  Sudham  Maitri. 
Councillor  of  Legation.— W.  J.  Archer,  C.M.G. 
First  Secretary.— Lnsiiig  Sanpakitch. 
See7xtary-Interpreter.— Lewis  C.  Bateman. 
Attache.— 'Na.i  Tiem. 
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2.     Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Oonsul-General. — 
A.  R.  Peel. 

Bangkok. — Fi7'st  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul. — W.  R.  D.  Beckett, 
C.M.G. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cliiengmai,  Senggora,  and  Nakawn- 
Larnpang  and  Puket. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Siam. 

Report  of  the  Financial  Adviser  on  the  Budget  of  Siam.     Annual.     Bangkok. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Bangkok  of  Ghieugmai  and  of  the  Monthons 
of  Nakon  Srimarat  and  Patani.     Annual  Series.     London. 

Reports  on  the  Operations  of  the  Royal  Survey  Department.    Bangkok. 

J5o«>ri/i^(John),  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.     2  vols.    London,  1857. 

Campbell  (J.  G.  D.),  Siam  in  the  XXth  Century.     London,  1902. 

Carter  (A.  C),  The  Kingdom  of  Siam.  [Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibition.]  New  York 
and  London,  1904. 

Clifford  (H.),  Further  India.     London,  1904. 

Colquhoun{K.  R.),  Among  the  Shans.    London,  1885. 

Craio/ord,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.    2  vols.    2nd  edition,  1830 
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Reigning  Sovereign. 

AlphonSO  XIII.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alplionso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria; 
born  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding  by  his  birth, 
being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister  ;  married,  May  31,  1906,  to  Princess 
Victoria  Eugenic,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg  and 
Princess  Beatrice  (daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria)  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  offspring;  Prince  Alphonso,  born  May  10,  1907  ;  Prince  Jaime, 
born  June  23,  1908  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  born  June  22,  1909  ;  Prmccss  Marw 
Crisiina,  born  December  12,  1911. 

Sisters  of  the  King.— I.  Maria-de-las-Mercedes,  Queen  till  the  birth  of 
her  brother,"  born  September  11,  1880  ;  married  February  14,  1901,  to  Prince 
Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Count  of  Caserta  ;  died  October  17,  1904  ; 
oifspring,  Alfonso,  born  November  30,  1901  ;  Isabel,  born  October  16,  1904. 
II.  Maria  Teresa,  born  November  12,  1882;  married  January  12,  1906,  to 
Prince  Ferdiuaiid  of  Bavaria  ;  died  September  23,  1912  ;  offspring,  Luis 
Alfonso,  born  December  12,  1906  ;  Jose  Eugenio,  born  March  26th,  1909  ; 
Pilar,  born  September  5,  1912. 

Aunts  of  the  King.— \.  Infanta /saJcZ,  born  December  20,  1851  ;  married, 
May  13,  1868,  to  Gaetan,  Count  de  Girgenti  ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 
li.  Infanta  Maria-de-la- Paz,  born  June  23,  1862  ;  married,  April  3,  1883,  to 
Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring, 
Fernando  Maria,  born  May  10,  1884  ;  mnrried  January  12,  1906,  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  {see  above) ;  Alberto  Alfonso,  born  June  3,  1886  ;  Maria  del  1  ilar, 
born  March  13,  1891.  III.  Infanta  Eulalia,  born  February  12,  1864; 
married  to  Prince  Antoine,  son  of  Prince  Antoine  d'Orleans,  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  March  6,  1886;  the  marriage  was  dissolvd  Julv,  1900  ;  offspring, 
Alfonso  JNIatie,  born  November  12,  1886  ;  married  July  15,  1909,  1  »"'cess 
Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha ;  Luis  Fernando  Maria,  born  November  5,  1888. 
(All  sisters  of  the  late  King.) 

Cousin  of  the  late  King.—lwia^nU  Don  Jaime,  son  of  the  late^Don  Carlos 
and  Margaret  of  Parma,  Princess  of  Bourbon,  born  June  27,  1870.  He  has 
four  sisters.  ,oo^      t 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII. ,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  ot 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,000Z.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  ol  the 
royal  family.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen  is  fixed  at  450,000  pesetas 
(18,000Z.),  and,  should  the  King  predecease  her,  250,000  pesetas  (10,000Z.) 
during  widowhood.  The  annual  grant  to  the  mother  of  the  King  was  hxeil 
at  250,000  pesetas.  To  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  heir  to  the  throne,  500,000 
pesetas  have  been  assigned,  and  250,000  to  the  second  sister  of  the  King. 
The  Infantas,  his  aunts,  receive  550,000  pesetas.  _  •  ,   ;,  + 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  Spam,  with  dates 
of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  : — 
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House  of  Aracjon. 

Fernando  v.,  '  The  Catholic  '  1479 

House  of  Hcibshurg. 

Carlos  1 1516 

Felipe  II 1556 

Felipe  III 1598 

Felipe  IV 1621 

Carlos  II 1665 

House  of  Boicrbon. 
Felipe  V         ,         .         .         .1700 

Fernando  VI.          ...  1746 

Carlos  III.      ....  1759 

Carlos  IV 1788 

Fernando  VII.        .         .         .  1808 


House  of  Bonaparte. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  .  .     1808 

House  of  Bourhon. 

Fernando  VII.,  restored  .  1814 

Isabel  II 1833 

Provisional  Government  .  1868 

Marshal  Serrano,  Regent         .  1869 

House  of  Savoy. 
Amadeo  .         .         .         .1870 

Republic  1873-75. 

House  of  Bourhon. 

Alfonso  XII 1875 

M^Yi^i  {pro  tern.)      .         .         .     1886 
Alfonso  XIII.         .         .         .1886 


Government  and  Constitution. 

I.  Centkal  Government. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  hy  the  Government 
and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituventes,  elected  for  its  ratification, 
March  27,  1876,  Avas  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It  enacts  that  Spain 
shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting  in  the  King, 
and  the  power  to  make  laws  '  in  the  Cortes  with  the  King. '  The  Cortes 
are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal  in  authority.  There  are 
three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators  by  their  own  right,  or  Senadores 
dc  derecho  propio ;  secondly,  100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — 
these  two  categories  not  to  exceed  180  ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected 
by  the  Corporations  of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial 
states,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — and  by  the  largest 
payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the  sons,  it 
an}?-,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne,  who  have 
attained  their  majority  ;  Grandees  who  are  so  in  their  own  right  and 
who  can  prove  an  annual  renta  of  60,000  pesetas,  or  2,400/.  ;  captain- 
generals  of  the  army  ;  admirals  of  the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of  the 
Indias  and  the  archbishops  ;  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of 
the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of  the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  after  two  years  of  office. 
The  elective  senators  must  be  renewed  by  one-half  every  five  years,  and 
by  totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes. 
The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  '  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas  in 
the  form  the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,00U 
souls  of  the  population.  According  to  a  law  of  August  8,  1907,  voting 
is  compulsory  for  all  males  over  the  age  of  25  :  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions.  This  law  further  enacts  that  all  such  voters  must  be  registered 
on  the  voting  list,  possess  full  civil  rights,  and  must  have  been  members  of 
of  a  Municipality  for  at  least  2  years.  Members  of  Congress  must  be  25 
years  of  age  ;  they  are  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for  five  years. 
J)eputies  to  the  number  of  98  are  elected  by  scruLin  de  lisle  in  28  large  districts 
in  which  minorities  may  be  duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  406 
deputies.  The  deputies  cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ; 
but  the  ministers  are  exempted  from  this  law.  Neither  senators  nor 
deputies  are  paid  for  their  services.  Both  Congress  and  Senate  meet 
every  year.     The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking  them,  suspending 
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them,  or  dissolving  them ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes  must 
sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  Senate  only ;  the 
Congress  elects  its  own  officials.  The  Monarch  and  each  of  the  legislative 
chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Congress  has  the 
right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters  ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants  ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  YII., 
'unless  they  have  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  'the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch. ' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
constituted  (December  31,  1912)  as  follows  : — 

President  of  the  Coicncil. — Count  Romanones. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Sehor  Navarro  Reverter. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Seiior  Lopez  Muiioz. 
Minister  of  War.  — General  Luque. 
Minister  of  Marine. — Sehor  Amalio  Gimeno. 
Minister  of  Finance.  — Sehor  Suarez  Inclan. 
Minister  of  the  Interior. — Senor  Alba. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — Sehor  Villanueva. 
Minister  of  Justice. — Sehor  Barroso. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal  laws.  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Ayuntamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  fifty  Regidores,  or  Conce- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.  Members  cannot  be  re-elected  until  after  two  years.  Each 
province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Dij)utaciones 
Provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  permanently  represented  by 
the  Comission  Provincial,  a  committee  elected  every  year.  The  Constitution 
of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and  the  Ayuntamientos 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  provinces  and  com 
munes.  Neither  the  national  executive  nor  the  Cortes  have  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  administration, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and 
Ayuntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of 
general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self-government 
has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war,  and  they  are  ruled  as 
the  rest  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  the 
Central  Government. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Contmental  Spain  has  an  area  of  190,050  square  miles,  but  including 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
north  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  total  area  is  194,783  square  miles. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Census  year 

Population 

Increase 

Eate  of  annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 

— 

— 

1860 

15,673,481 

209,141 

0-39 

1877 

16,634,345 

960,864 

0  36 

1887 

17,565,632 

931,287 

0-56 

1897 

18,132,475 

566,843 

0-32 

1900 

18,618,086 

485,611 

0-89 

1910 

19,588,688 

970,602 

0-88 

Area  and 

population  of  the 

'orty-nine  provinces  :- 

- 

Area  in 

Popula- 
tion, 

Census 
1910 

Pop. 

Area  in 

Popula- 

Pop. 

Province 

square 
miles 

per  sq.  i 
mile 

Province 

square 
miles 

Census 
1910 

per  sq. 
mile 

Alava 

1,175 

96,511 

82-0 

LogroHo  . 

1,946 

188,285 

96-7 

Albacete . 

5,737 

259,074 

41-3 

Lugo 

3,814 

445,031 

116-7 

Alicante  . 

'     2,185 

483,986 

215-1 

Madrid 

3,084 

871,308 

282-5 

Almeria  . 

3,360 

354,344 

106-8 

Malaga    , 

2,812 

504,683 

179-4 

AvUa 

1     3,042 

209,022 

65-9 

Murcia    . 

4,453 

600,744 

112-4 

Badajoz  . 

'     8,451 

561,897 

66-4  1 

Navarra  . 

4,055 

312,020 

75-8 

Baleares  . 

1,935 

325,703 

161-1  ! 

Orense     . 

2,694 

406,648 

150-1 

Barcelona 

!     2,968 

1,133,883 

381-3  : 

Oviedo     . 

4,205 

686,132 

162-3 

Burgos    . 

1     5,480 

395,710 

72-2  1 

Palencia  . 

3,256 

195,476 

59-1 

Caceres    . 

1     7,667 

395,082 

47-2 

Pontevedra     . 

1,695 

465,542 

274-7 

Cadiz  &  Ceuta. 

i     2,834 

467,836 

165-0 

Salamanca 

4,829 

327,100 

66-4 

Canarias  . 

2,807 

419,800 

127-5 

Santander 

2,108 

30n,005 

142-3 

Castellon. 

2,495 

320,338 

124-5  ! 

Segovia    . 

2,635 

1«7,759 

60-4 

Ciudad-Real    . 

7,620 

368,492 

42-2 

Sevilla     . 

5,428 

587,186 

100-4 

Cordoba  . 

5,299 

490,647 

85-8 

Soria 

3,983 

156,555 

39-0 

Coriina    . 

3,051 

658.201 

215-7  ! 

Tarragona 

2,505 

339,042 

135-3 

Cuenca    . 

6,636 

268,458 

37-6  i 

Teruel     . 

5,720 

255,408 

43-0 

Gerona    . 

2,264 

318,622 

140-7  ! 

Toledo     . 

5,919 

392,307 

66-3 

Granada  . 

4,928 

503,898 

99-9 

Valencia  . 

4,150 

810,266 

195-2 

Guadalajara    . 

4,676 

208,447 

42-8 

Valladolid 

2,922 

283,394 

96-9 

Guipiizcoa 

728 

225,271 

269-0 

Vizcaya  (Biscay) 

836 

349,706 

418-3 

Huelva    . 

3,913 

309,744 

79-1 

Zamora    . 

4,097 

272,143 

67-2 

Huesca    . 

5,848 

247,027 

41-8 

Zaragoza . 

6,726 

448,198 

66-6 

Jaen 

5,203 
5,936 

514.368 
393,888 

98-8 
66-8 



Leon 

Lerida     . 

4,690 

283,486 

60-4 

Total 

194,783 

19,588,688 

100-5 

The  population  of  Ceuta  (13,000)  is  included  in  that  of  Cadiz.  Besides 
Ceuta,  Spain  has,  on  the  African  Coast,  the  Alhucema  isles  (pop.  353),  the 
Chaferinas  (652),  Melilla  (8,956),  Penon  de  la  Gomera  (321),  and  Rio  de  Ore 
(130).  The  North  African  possessions  are  no  longer  used  as  convict  stations, 
the  centuries  old  "  Presidios"  having  been  suppressed  by  a  recent  Decree  and 
the  prisoners  brought  back  to  the  Peninsula.  The  Basques  in  the  North, 
numbering  440,000,  differ  in  race  and  language  from  the  rest  of  Spain; 
there  are  60,000  Morescoes  in  the  South,  50,000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number 
of  Jews. 

The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns  (Census  1910), 
viz.  : — 
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Town 

Top. 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 
1  Linares . 

Pop. 

Madrid     . 

571,539 

Palma    . 

68,359 

36,419 

Barcelona 

560,000 

Jerez 

62,628 

!  San  Sebastian 

47,894 

Valencia  . 

233,348 

Cordoba. 

65,160 

Alcoy     . 

33,729 

Sevilla     . 

155,366 

Santander 

65,209 

Badajoz . 

33,160 

Malaga    . 

133,(145 

Alicante. 

51,165 

Vitoria  . 

32,377 

Murcia     . 

124,985 

Oviedo    . 

52,874 

Burgos  . 

31,489 

Cartagena 

96,9S3 

Giion      . 

52,226 

Castellon 

30,583 

Zaragoza . 

105,788 

Almeria 

45,198 

Navarra 

28,759 

Bilbao 

92,514 

Las  Palnias   . 

53,824 

Huelva  . 

27,699 

Granada  . 

77,425 

Coruiia  . 

45,650 

Jaen 

26,894 

I'adiz 

67,174 

S.  Cruz  (Canaries). 

53,403 

Salamanca     . 

26,295 

Valladolid 

67,742 

The  movement  of  population  in  5  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
births 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

136,355 
141,040 
129,528 
139,176 
142,119 

645,986 
657,699 
650,415 
646,787 
625,172 

472,054 
460,942 
4(>6,075 
456,127 
463,678 

17r.,032 
196,759 
183,740 
190,660 
161,494 

Emigration  in  1906,  126,771  ;  in  1907,  130,640  ;  in  1908,  157,555  ;  in  1909, 
111,058;  in  1910,  160,136;  in  1911,  139,683  (99,709  men  and  39,974 
women);  Emigration  from  Spain  is  chiefly  to  Argentina  (99,090),  Cuba 
(28,860)  and  Brazil  (6,831). 

Religion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  about  30,000,  Protestants 
(about  7,000),  Jews  (about  4,000),  Rationalists,  etc.  Within  the  Peninsula, 
apart  from  Portugal,  there  are  9  metropolitan  sees  and  47  suffragan  sees,  the 
chief  being  Toledo,  whose  archbishop  bears  likewise  the  title  of  Patriarch  of 
the  West  Indies  The  Constitution  requires  the  nation  to  support  the  clergy 
and  the  buildings,  &c. ,  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  the  State  expends 
annually  about  41,000,000  pesetas.  Efforts  are  being  made  for  a  reduction  of 
the  Church  estimates.  The  relations  between  Church  and  State,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Concordat  of  May  6,  1851,  and  although  it  is  laid  down  in 
this  that  only  the  orders  of  San  A^icente  de  Paul,  and  Felipe  Neri,  with  one 
other  to  be  subsequently  named,  should  be  permitted  in  Spain,  mauy  other 
orders  have  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves.  The  third  order  refeired 
to  above,  has  never  been  named,  and  the  conditions  of  this  Concordftt  have 
never  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  present  Government  is  working  to  en- 
force the  law  above  referred  to,  and  no  fundamental  changes  are  contemplated 
at  present.  A  law  known  as  the  "Padlock  Bill"  Avas  pai^sed  in  Decend^er, 
1910,  prohildting  the  establishment  of  any  more  religious  houses,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  This  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  a  more 
comprehensive  Act  is  being  draited,  which  will  be  discussed  shortly. 
Liberty  of  worship  is  now  allowed  to  Protestants.  The  communities  of! 
the  religious  orders  are  numerous  and  influential  in  Spain.  Man 3'^  of  them 
have  schools,  and  about  5,200  of  their  members  are  engaged  in  teaching 
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lioys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  while,  witliin  many  of  their  establish- 
ments, industries  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on.  The  number  of  religious 
houses  in  Spain  is  about  3,801,  of  which  794  are  for  men  and  3,007  for 
women.  Of  those  for  men,  447  are  devoted  to  education,  34  to  charity,  and 
313  to  the  training  of  priests.  The  total  number  of  monks  is  about  12,801 
(including  1,294  foreigners).  The  orders  for  women  comprise  1,308  for 
education,  887  for  charity,  and  802  for  a  contemplative  life.  The  number 
of  nuns  is  about  43,287  (including  2,418  foreign  women). 


Instruction. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  1860  20 '0  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ; 
4 '6  per  cent,  could  read  only  ;  and  75 '3  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1910,  33*4  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  2'6  per  cent,  could  read  only, 
and  637  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  vvTisto  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  plan.  This  system 
has  not  been  rigidly  enforced,  but  various  improvements  have  been  effected, 
especially  by  a  law  of  June  9,  1909,  which  made  education  obligatory. 
There  is  now  a  Minister  of  Education,  with  a  council;  there  are  ten  educa- 
tional districts,  with  the  universities  as  centres,  83  primary  inspectors,  and 
numerous  local  educational  authorities  The  public  and  primary  schools 
are  since  1902  supported  by  Government,  the  total  sum  spent  in  1911  being 
31,661,746  pesetas.  Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free.  The  Royal 
Decree  of  July  1,  1902,  regulates  all  schools,  whether  belonging  to  corpora- 
tions or  private  persons,  whether  self-supporting  or  in  receipt  of  Government 
or  municipal  subventions.  It  requires  schools  to  be  authorised  by  Govern- 
ment authority,  and  provides  for  their  periodical  inspection,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules  respecting  sanitation  and  discipline,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

and  5,212  private  schools,  the  total 
Secondary  education  is  conducted 
schools,  somewhat  like  universities 
be  one  of  them  in  every  province. 
In  1910  there  were  58  institutions  with  36,514  pupils.  These  institutions 
prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  ten,  attended  by  about 
16, 000  students.  The  universities  are  at  iiarcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo 
Salamanca,  Santiago,  Sevilla,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  Zaragoza.  Each 
university  has  two  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  mathematics 
and  physics,  medicine,  and  pharmacy.  There  are,  besides,  a  medical  faculty 
at  Cadiz.  Government  also  supports  various  special  schools — engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  &c.  In  1911  the  total  .sum 
expended  on  education  and  the  fine  arts  was  58,524,586  pesetas. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  : — 


There  are   24,861    public  schools 
number   of    pupils   being   2,052,158. 
in    'institutions,'    or     middle-class 
in    their   organisation  :    there    must 


Revenue    . 

Expenditure 


1908 


1,000 
Pesetas 

l,072,4t^0 
1,025,953 


1909 

1,000 
Pesetas 
1,065,569 
1,100,932 


1910 

1,000 
Pesetas 
1,049,522 
1,036,211 


1911 

1.000 

Pesetas 

1,131,456 

1,045,865 


1912 


1,000 

Pesetas 

1,131,435 

1,162,853 
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The  estimates  for  1913  are  as  follows, 
meet  expenditure  for  action  in  Morocco. 


The  expenditure  was  increased  to 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes  on  land,  trade, 

Civil  list      .... 

8,750,000 

mines,  Government  salaries 

Cortes 

2,486,000 

registration,  &g. 

481,365,468 

Public  debt. 

.      410,514,845 

Indirect       taxes,        customs. 

Pensions      .... 

78,200,000 

excise,  &c 

415,100,000 

President  of  Council 

808,079 

Tobacco    monopoly,    lottery. 

Ministry  of  State 

6,114,537 

mint,  and  minor  sundries     . 

215,838,000 

,,          Justice' . 

19,512,052 

National  property : 

,,          Worship 

41,016,953 

Revenue     .... 

22,899,254 

„          War        .       . 

.      159,788,979 

Sales 

1,339,000 

„           Marine  . 

70,672,712 

Public  treasury  .... 

28,762,750 

„          Interior  . 

79,309,477 

,,          Instruction  . 

62,711,373 

,,          Public  Works, 

&c.      90,840,379 

,,          Finance 

17,964,325 

Tax  collecting    . 

.        40,760,245 

Spanish  possessions  in  Gulf 

of  Guinea 

1,900,000 

Action  in  Morocco    . 

Total    .       .       . 

51,386,905 

Total  .... 

1,165,304,472 

.  1,142,736,861 

The  National  Debt  of  Spain   on  January   1,  1913  (last  official  figures 
available)  amounted  to  9,399,440,855  pesetas,  composed  as  follows  : — 


External  Debt : — 

4  per  cent,  perpetual  exterior  debt — sealed  bonds 
Internal  Debt : — 

4  per  cent,  perpetual  internal  debt 

5  4)er  cent,  redeemable  debt  .... 
4  per  cent,  redeemable  debt  (1908) 
Non-interest  bearing  debt  due  to  officials  . 
'  Pagares  '  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies 


Pesetas. 
1,028,300,200 

6,524,380,364 
1,590,427.500 

155,332,500 
1,000,291 

100,000,000 


Defence. 


Army. 

Military  service  in  Spain  is  compulsory  (Law  of  June  29,  1911).  The 
total  term  of  service  is  for  18  years  ;  3  are  spent  in  the  active  army  (generally 
reduced  to  2),  3  are  spent  in  the  first  reserve,  6  are  spent  in  the  second 
reserve,  and  the  rest  in  the  "territorial  reserve."  The  second'  reserve 
forms  second  line,  or  reserve  troops  on,  mobilisation,  and  the  men  not 
required  for  these  formations  are  available  for  supplying  casualties  on  field 
service.     There  is  at  present  no  organisation  for  the  "territorial  reserve." 

The  country  is  divided  up  into  8  territorial  districts,  each  under  a 
'  Cajitain-General.'  The  1st  to  6th  inclusive  each  furnish  to  the  field  army 
2  divisions,  the  remaining  two,  1  division.  A  division  consists  of  2  infantry 
brigades,  each  consisting  of  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  but  the  third 
battalion  is  only  a  cadre  in  peace  time,  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of 
field  artillery  of  5  batteries,  1  regiment  of  engineers.  There  are  also  3 
independent  brigades  of  chasseurs,  each  of  6  battalions,  4  regiments  of 
mountain  artillery,  making  14  batteries,  and  1  regiment  of  horse  artillery 
of  5   batteries.      Batteries   have   4   guns.      There  is   1  permanent  cavalry 
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division  of  2  brigades,  and  there  are  3  permanent  cavalry  brigades.   The  total 
strength  of  the  field  army  would  probably  be  about  220,000  combatants. 

For  the  units  of  the  second  line,  or  reserve  troops,  there  are  at  present 
116  battalion  cadres,  14  squadron,  and  14  battery,  cadres.  The  second  line 
troops  are  apparently  intended  to  provide  7  divisions  of  about  13,000  com- 
batants each.     Total  about  90,000. 

There  are  also  the  Guardia  Civil  and  the  Carabiueros.  The  former  is 
a  constabulary,  and  the  latter  a  military  police  used  as  Customs  guard  on 
frontier.  Both  are  recruited  from  the  army  and  under  military  discipline. 
The  total  strength  of  the  Guardia  Civil  is  somewhat  less  than  20,000  (2,000 
mounted),  and  of  the  Carabineros  nearly  15,000  (500  mounted). 

Outside  the  Spanish  peninsula,  there  are  the  2  military  commands  of 
Melilla  and  Ceuta  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  also  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  each  of  which  forms  a  military  district.  The  troops  in  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  are  mostly  recruited  from  the  islanders.  In  Africa 
they  are  Spanish,  and  are  supposed  to  be  always  on  a  war  footing.  Melilla  has 
now  been  raised  to  a  Captain-General's  command.  The  corps  of  occupation 
recently  consisted  of  4  regiments  of  Infantry  of  3  battalions,  and  3  battalions  of 
Chasseurs  (all  battalions  have  6  companies),  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of  6 
squadrons,  3  Held  batteries,  3  or  4  mountain  batteries,  a  howitzer  battery,  a 
regiment  of  engineers,  and  the  necessary  subsidiary  services.  A  native 
battalion  of  infantry  and  squadron  of  cavalry  have  been  raised  at  Melilla, 
and  3  companies  of  native  infantry  and  a  "mixed  "  company  (horse  and  foot) 
have  been  raised  to  perform  the  duties  of  military  police.  The  total  strength 
of  the  corps  of  occupation  is  12,000  to  15,000  combatants.  The  troops  in  the 
Ceuta  district  have  also  been  strengthened,  as  also  the  garrison  of  Laraiche 
and  Alcazar.  The  native  troops  in  that  district  compiise  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  a  company  of  marines,  and  2  companies  of  Tirailleurs.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  troops  in  Spain  and  in  the  over-sea 
garri^sons,  the  battalions  which  are  only  cadres  being  shown  as  battalions  : — 


Infantry. 

Cavalry 

Regi- 

ment.s. 

Artillery.               j 

Line 

Regiments. 

Chasseur 
Battalions. 

tarn  &  Siege.  1      -^^''"i='- 

iSpain  . 
Africa 

Balearic  Islands 
Canary  Islands 

58 
4 
4 
4 

Itj 
2 
2 
3 

28 
1 

18 
1 

7                      G 
2                       1 

2                      

2                     

Totals  . 

70 

23 

29 

19 

13                      7 

The  Spanish  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  model  1893.  Calibre 
*275.  The  cavalry  have  the  Mauser  carbine.  The  field  artillery  gun  is  a 
Schneider  Canet  14|  pr.  of  19*106. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Spanish  army  including  Guardia  Civil 
and  Carabineros  amounts  to  13,405  officers  and  114,668  men.  The  budget 
for  1911  showed  a  total  of  188,356,697  pesetas  (about  7,530,0007). 

Spain  has  numerous  fortresses  which  guard  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Portuguese  frontier.  On  the  north  and  north-west  coasts  are  the 
fortified  ports  of  Pasajes,  Santona  and  Santander,  Ferrol,  Coruua,  and 
Vigo.  On  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  Tarifa  and  Algeciras,  with  Cadiz  at 
its  entrance. 
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Name. 


J912|  Etspana 
bldg    Don  Jnime . 
bldgj  Alfonso  XIII 


18871  Pclayo 


1892 
1895 
1897 

1896 

1900 
1910 
1906 


Navy. 

lUittJeah  ips. 


i 

Annouv 

o3   S3 

[ 

"2    C 

-J 1 

-tj 

CO 

i         1=^ 

1 

o    1 

Annaiuent 


15,700 


Dreadnomjhts. 
I    I    10    i  S 12  ill. 


II-      H.l> 


2  !  15,500 


!  Max. 

speed 


19-5 


rrc-Drcadnoughts. 

9,950  I     10     I       0     I 


2  12-0  ill. ; 
9  5-5  in. 


2   11    in. 


Lepanto 

Carlos  V.     . 

Rio  de  la  Plata  . 
/Principe  de  As-  "j 
\    turias      .        .    J 

Cataluna     .        .  j 

Estramadura 

Reina  Regente   . 


4,820 
9,200 
1,713 

deck 
deck 
deck 

10 

7,000 

12 

101 

2,030 
5,372 

deck 
deck 



9  6-4  in.  ;  6  4-7  in. 
2  11  in.  ;  8  5-5  in. 
2  5*5  in.  ;  4  4  in. 

2  11  in.  ;  10  5-5  in. 

4  5*5  iu.  ;  4  4  in. 

10  6  in.  . 


7,996  I  16 


2  I  11,500  I  20-5 
G  18,500  I  20 
6,793   20 


15,000 


20-25 


7,800   1   18 
11,000   '    20 


There  are  7  destroyers  and  24  modern  torpedo  boats,  and  a  nnmher  of 

"nnboats.  ^  •  ,      o  o  i-.       i         i  ^^ 

A  new  programme   has  been  projected,   to   consist  ot  3  Drcadnouglits, 

2  scouts,  8  destroyers,  various  torpedo  boats,  and  submarines^ 

The  Spanish  dockynrd  at  Ferrol  is  now  worked  by  a  british  syndicate, 

employing  Spanish  workmen. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain  79-65  per  cent,  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  33-8 
per  cent,  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  3-7  vineyards,  1-6  olive 
culture,  19-7  natural  grass,  20-8  fruits. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  very  large  number  of  P^opnetois.-  Ut 
3,426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are/)24,yzu 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales  ;  511,666  from  10  to  20  reales  ; 
642:377  from  20  to  40  reales  ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales  ;  416,546  from 
100  to  200  reales;  165,202  from  200  to  500  reales;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates,  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  m  the  hands  ot 
273,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers.  ,,,.., 

•The  area  under  the  principal  crops  and  the  yield  ((or  3  years)  were  as 
follows  : — 
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Area. 

Yield. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1909 
Cwts 

1910 

1911 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Whoai   .       .       . 

'.',343,257 

9,409,376 

9,701,893 

77,177,163 

73,612,650 

79,529,345 

liark-y   . 

3,478,518 

3,331,813 

3,565,912 

34,952,634 

32,694,654 

37,186,545 

Oats 

1,220,691 

1,255,333 

1,267,863 

9,799,134 

8,288,675 

9,671,215 

Rve 

2,057,767 

2,028,902 

1,986,619 

17,445,770 

13,794,307 

14,444,683 

Maize     , 

1,148,661 

1,121,192 

1,144,603 

13,212,913 

13,679,211 

14,360,988 

Millet    .       .       . 

4,150 

3,535 

5,990 

45,511 

34,111 

43,279 

IVIcslin  . 

117,720 

114,919 

121  334 

744,842 

548,365 

688,291 

Rice 

91,899 

92,781 

94,473 

4,078,764 

4,154,501 

1,264,167 

Beans    . 

439,094 

443,014 

457,629 

3,251,693 

3,506,731 

3,962,005 

Kidney  Beans     . 

636,907 

651,176 

656,106 

2,576,067 

2,939,798 

3,019,260 

Pe^s 

72,717 

71,850 

84,271 

309,455 

316,994 

402,940 

Chick  Pea    . 

436,671 

439,872 

455,490 

2,042,846 

1,952,S^6 

1.876.692 

Lentils  . 

39,421 

41,217 

42,247 

204,016 

213,306 

228,876 

Tares     . 

419,075 

441,345 

488,946 

2,303,263 

2,858,421 

2,763,104 

V'ctchcs 

117,666 

122.641 

123,236 

706,132 

758,814 

716,005 

In  1912,  3,022,092  acres  under  vines  produced  2,413,455  tons  of  grapes, 
yielding  ordinary  red  and  white  wines.  Sherry,  nialaga,  and  generous  wines 
were  exported.  3,560,532  acres  (1912)  under  olives  yielded  1,274,656,680 
pounds  of  olives  and  226,068,920  pounds  of  oil.  Other  products  are 
esparto,  iiax,  hemp,  pulse  ;  oranges  and  hazel  nuts  are  largely  exported, 
and  Spain  has  important  industries  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
wine  and  fruits.  Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  other 
provinces. 

The  number  of  farm  animals  in  1911  was  estimated  as  follows: — Horses, 
546,035  ;  mules,  904,725  ;  asses,  836,741  ;  cows,  2,541,112  :  sheep, 
15,725,882;  goats,  3,369,624;  pigs,  2,472,416;  camels  (Canary  Islands), 
3,398. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Huelva,  and  Seville  ;  coal  is  found  in  Oviedo,  Leon, 
Valencia,  and  Cordoba  ;  zinc  in  Santander,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Vizcaya;  cobalt 
in  Oviedo  ;  lead  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  and  Almeria  ;  quicksilver  in  Ciudad  Real  ; 
silver  in  Guadalajara  ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  Burgos  ;  salt  in  Guadalajara  ; 
sulphur  in  Murcia  and  Almeria  ;  phosphorus  in  Caceres  and  Huelva. 

In  1909  workers  employed  in  connection  with  the  mining  industries  were 
as  follows  :  119,358  men,  2,508  women,  of  which  19,484  boys  under  18,  and 
1,140  girls  under  18.,  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1909  was 
200,555,171  pesetas.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the  more  important 
minerals  in  1910  were  as  follows  : — 


Minerals 

Metric  tons 

Value, 
Pesetas 

1          Minerals 

Metric  tons 

Value, 
Pesetas 

Anthracite    . 

211,958 

3,319,124 

Iron  pyrites 

294,184 

1,784,590 

Arsenic  (pyrites) . 

1,461 

23,273 

Coal  . 

3,600,056 

54,411,t591 

Asphalt 

7,795 

94,055 

Lignite 

245,518 

2,414,791 

Mercury 

22,714 

3,791.867 

1     Manganese 

8,607 

98,740 

Sulphur 

30,113 

222,618 

Silver 

857 

992,977 

Zinc 

156,113 

7,046,461 

Lead 

216,738 

20,269,487 

Copper . 

3,281,418 

35,054,004 

Argentiferous 

Tin 

■35 

17,500 

lead 

150,891 

25,726,5SS 

Plicsivhorite . 

2,840 

85,110 

Salt    . 

24,236 

452,577 

Iron 

8,666,795 

43,890,055 

Wolfram    . 

153 

88,490 
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Spain  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  principally  m 
Catalonia.  In  1910  there  were  742  undertakings  employing  about  68,300 
looms,  with  2,614,500  spindles  ;  in  woollen  manufactures  there  are  8,800 
looms' with  662,000  spindles.  There  are  in  Spain  about  144  paper  mills 
(likewise  in  Catalonia)  making  writing,  printing,  packing  and  cigarette 
paper.  There  are  34  glass-making  factories.  Corks  are  manufactured  to  a 
large  extent ;  in  1910,  21,457  tons  ;  in  1911,  28,019  tons. 

In  the  Spanish  fisheries  the  total  number  of  boats  employed  is  about 
14,000;  fishermen,  71,500;  and  the  value  caught  annually  about 
60,000,000  pesetas.  The  most  important  catches  are  those  of  sardines,  tunny 
fish,  and  cod.  In  Spain  there  are  590  factories,  with  16,500  workmen, 
for  the  preparation  of  sardines.  The  value  of  their  output  is  about 
600,000Z.  annually. 

Commerce. 


Imports  and  exports  in  pounds  sterling  :— 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1907 
1908 
1909 

£ 
36,939,000 
36,356,000 
35,443,000 

£ 

36,739,000 
33,194,000 
34,293,000 

1910 
1911 
1912 

£ 
39,781.000 
39,668,000 
41,774,000 

£ 
3R,234,000 
38,479,000 
41,760,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  imports  and  exports  for 
two  years : — 


Description 


Stoue,    minerals,    glassware    and 

pottery  

Metals  and  their  manufactures 
Drugs  and  chemical  products . 
Cotton  and  its  manufactures  . 
Other  vegetable  fibres   and  manu 

factures         .... 
Wool  &  hair  &  their  manufactures 
Silk  and  its  manufactures 
Paper  and  its  applications 
Timber  and  its  manufactures  . 
Animals  and  their  products    . 
Machinery,  vehicles  and  vessels 
Alimentary   substances,  includin; 
grain,  sugar,  wine,  &c. 

Various 

Gold  (bar  and  coin) 

Silver 

Other  articles  (special)    . 

Packing 


Imports 


1910 


Totals 


4,006,990 
2,11S,R72 
4,941,774 
4,703,363 

802,372 

703,653 

725,412 

545,760 

2,080,964 

2,753,357 

4,563,233 

6,479,244 
754,251 
25,549 
144,599 
819,680 
130,217 


36,299,290 


1911 


3,706,087 
2,066,469 
4,453,465 
5,389,342 

696, 2M 

792,905 

825,614 

518,004 

2,324,387 

3,306,629 

4,466,170 

6,518,355 

792,228 

10,455 

34,721 

920,349 

70,346 


36,891,730 


Exports 


1910 


1911 


6,190,399 
5,930,761 
1,329,767 
1,904,706 

126,208 
671,085 
230,857 
472,589 
2,380,294 
2,078,349 
155,083 

13,465,544 
356,094 

12,247 
540,415 


5,738,694 
5,793,526 
1,436,723 
2,055,076 

127,540 
713,003 
194,637 
460,283 
2,554,579 
1,973,502 
171,153 

14,581,519 

363,369 

13,261 

510,994 


35,844,398 


36,687,859 


In  1911  the  total  value  of  wine  exported  was  4,003,25U. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  commerce  of  Spaiu 
(general  and  special  imports,  and  general  exports)  in  1910  and  1911,  in 
pesetas  : — 
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Country 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdon . 
France         .... 
Germany     .... 
United  States      .        .        '. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico  .... 
Philippine  Islands 
Morocco      .... 
Other  countries  . 

1,000  Pesetas 
203,863 
196,555 
115,695 
110,246 

4,100 

6,594 
18,190 

6,310     • 
442,894 

1,000  Pesetas 
168,422 
164,351 
128,521 
129,622 

1,798 

6,000 
14,825 

6,131 
451,651 

1,000  Pesetas 

262,733 

259,802 

55,948 

66,101 

55,669 

3,503 

8,384 

1,806 

361,187 

1,000  Pesetas 

236,512 

280,707 

61,044 

57,812 

54,547 

3,537 

6,729 

4,821 

395,550 

The  customs  receipts  and  post  dues  in  1911  amounted  to  5,557,079Z  • 
in  1910,  5,329,827Z. 

There  is  no  formal  treaty  providing  for  "most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment" between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  but,  under  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  1894,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Sjmin  are 
subject  to  the  minimum  tariff,  and  British  merchants  have  all  the  advan- 
tages conceded  to  those  of  any  European  State,  except  Portugal.  Under 
notes  exchanged  in  December,  1894,  there  is  an  understanding  that  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries  will  continue  on  this  basis, 
subject  to  six  months'  notice  on  either  side. 

The  quantities  and  value  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Spain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  (Board  of  Trade)  returns  :— 


Quantities  (gallons) 
Value  (£) . 


1907 


3,236,447 
464,848 


1908 


1909 


2,907,904 
416,607 


3,252,222 
449,455 


1910 

3,262,068 
448,781 


1911 


3,172,281 
481,513 


Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  imports  from  Spain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  two  years  : — 


1910 


Iron  ore   . 
Lead  and  ore   . 
P.^  rites     . 
Copper  ore,  &c. 
Quicksilver 


£ 

4,168,434 
1,097,750 
•  932,098 
1,030,612 
329,355 


1911 


£ 

3,489,260 

1,027,186 

1,034,505 

891,990 

322,837 


Oranges 
Other  fruits . 
Esparto,  &c. 
Onions 
Cork     . 


1910 


£ 

1,887,617 

1,687,918 

203,768 

579,996 

306,929 


1911 


£ 

1,922,392 

1,796,975 

169,974 

817,122 

331,414 


The  chief  British  exports  to  Spain  in  1911  were  linen  yarn  and  linens,  of 
the  value  of  110,671^.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwiought,  561,825/.  ;  coal, 
1,447,505/.;  machinery,  633,439/.  ;  cotton  goods,  239,731/.;  woollen  goods, 
109,913/. ;  wool,   113,341/.;  new  ships  and  boats,  32,970/. 

Total  trade  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of 
pounds  for  5  years  : — 


Imports  from  Spain  into  U.  Kingdom  . 
Exports  to  Spain  from  U.  Kingdom     . 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  contained  on  January  1,  1912, 
582  steamers  of  750,081  tons  net,  and  301  sailing  vessels  of  44,325  tons  net  ; 
and  in  1911,  577  steamers  of  744,517  tons  net,  and  302  sailing  vessels  of 
44,940  tons. 

Bilbao  is  the  chief  maritime  centre,  Barcelona  comes  second. 

The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Spanish  ports  in  two  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Entered  : 
With  cargoes 
In  l)allast . 

Total 
Cleared : 
With  cargoes 
In  ballast . 


1910 


No. 

10,919 
10,726 


Total 


21,645 


16,242 
2,099 

18,341 


Tons 

9,844,131 
11,644,523 


21,488,654 


16,748,806 
3,373,513 


20,122,319 


1911 


No. 
10,666 
10,100 


20,766 


Tons 
9,648,875 
11,251,971 

20,900,846 


15,927 
2,230 

18,157 


16,822,039 
3,516,441 

li0,33S,480 


Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1910,  6,492  of  5,491,208  tons,  and  of  those 
cleared  7,919  of  6,824,201  tons,  were  Spanish  ;  and  in  1911,  11,358  vessels 
of  7,948,303  tons  (entered)  and  9,069  vessels  of  7,475,300  tons  (cleared)  were 
Spanish.  Shipping  under  the  British  flag  formed  39-3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  in  1912  was  9,179  miles  open  for  trailic. 
The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but  nearly 
all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the  Government.  The 
law  of  March  14,  1908,  sanctioned  the  construction  of  secondary  and 
strategical  railways,  of  the  former  3,336  miles  ;  of  the  latter  2,900. 
Interest  at  4  per  cent  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State.  The  first  of  these 
lines,  a  railway  18  miles  in  the  Province  of  Palencia,  was  opened  in  1912. 

The  Post  Office  carried  in  1911,  in  the  inland  service,  114,118,566  letters 
and  post-cards,  and  139,615,236  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  inter- 
national service,  35,689,198  letters  and  post-cards,  and  48,636,192  printed 
papers  and  samples.  There  were  5,573  post-offices.  Receipts,  33,747,097 
pesetas  ;  expenses,  15,054,889. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  in  1911  was  57,8o8  miles; 
the  total  number  of  interior  messages  sent  and  received  was  4,247,642. 
International  messages  sent  764,983,  received  846,929,  transit  187,948. 
The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was  1,944. 

In  1911  there  were  67  urban  telephone  systems  and  41  interurban  cir- 
cuits ;  the  total  number  of  telephone  stations  was  22,101. 

A  company  holding  a  concession  from  the  Government  have  opened  for 
the  public  service  4  wireless  stations,  Marconi  system.  These  stations  have 
a  range  of  1,000  miles,  and  are  situated  at  or  near  Las  Palmas  and 
Teneritle  in  the  Canary  islands  and  at  Cadiz  and  Barcelona  on  the  Penin- 
snlar.  This  system  is  completed  by  short-range  stations  (500  miles)  at 
Vigo,  Soller  (iu  the  Balearic  Islands)  and  Aranjnez  (Madrid). 

A  royal  decree  was  recently  promulgated  in  accordance  Avith  wJiich  all 
Spanish  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  mails  must  be  fitted  with 
wireless  telegraphy. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  note  i-ssiie  ol'  the  Bauk  of  Spain  is  regulated  by  law  of  May  13,  1902. 
On  January  27,  1913,  the  position  of  the  Bank  was  as  follows; — 

1,000  Pesetas.    ' 

Tgold (.i-10,44.j 

Cash  in  hand  -c  silver 737,527 

I,  bronze 3,037 

Portfolio 775,60<J 

Public  Treasury 105,188 

Advances  to  Treasury 150,000 

Property 13,100 

Capital  and  reserve 170,000 

Notes  in  circulation l,8.'i5,6S4 

Deposits  and  Accounts  current 460,968 

Discounts 280,980 

Savings  bank  deposits  in  Spain,  December  31,  1911,  448,303,000  pesetas, 
distributed  over  664,839  accounts. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  Spain  from  1868  to  1907  was : 
gold,  920,613,935  pesetas;  silver,  1,330,589,807  pesetas.  In  1905-07  no 
gold  was  coined  ;  in  1906-07,  no  silver  was  coined.  No  coinage  was  struck 
during  the  years  1908  and  1909.  In  1910,  money  coined  to  the  value  of 
1,976,180  jDesetas  in  50  centime  pieces  (silver)  to  replace  money  retired  from 
circulation.  In  1911,  263,023  pesetas  of  50  centime  pieces  were  coined, 
as  well  as  60,286  pesetas  of  bronze  centime  pieces. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Peseta  of  100  Gentesimos  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9^'i. ,  or  27  to  28 
Itcsetas  to  the  pound  sterling,  but  the  actual  value  is  about  8^d.  to  ^%d. 

Gold  coins  in  use  are  25,  20,  10,  and  5-peseta  pieces.  Silver  coins  are  5- 
peseta,  2-pescta,  1-peseta,  and  50  centime  pieces. 

Both  gold  and  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  corre- 
sponding French  coins.  Under  a  law  of  July  29,  1908,  the  Government  is 
withdrawing  from  circulation  the  spurious  5-peseta  pieces  which  had  become 
common.     Gold  coinage  is  not  in  general  circulation. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the 
ratio  being  15^  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  5-peseta  piece  is  legal 
tender,  and  the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and  measures  are 
still  largely  used.  They  are: — The  Quintal  —  220 '4  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the 
Libra  =1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  Arroha,  for  wine  =  3^  imperial  gallons  ; 
for  oil  =  2|  imperial  gallons ;  the  Square  Vara  =  1  "09  vara  =  1  yard  ;  the 
Fanega  =1^  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Spain  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Don  Wenceslao  Ramurez  de  Yilla-Urrutia,  G.C.  V.O. 

Minister  and  Councillor — Don  Conde  de  Velle. 

Second  Secretary. — Don  Carlos  de  la  Huerta. 

Attaches. — Marques  de  los  Arcos,  Don  ]\Ianuel  Casulleras,  Don  F.  Carlos 
Silvela,  Don  Esteban  Martinez,  Don  Eduardo  M.  Pena,  Scnor  Marques  dc 
Mos. 

.yfilitary  Attache. — Major  Julio  Vicens. 

Consul-General  in  London. — Don  Jose  Congusto  (appointed  March   1913). 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  Newport,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Spain. 

Ambassador.— at.  Hon.  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,   G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
C.B.,  appointed  Feb.  1906. 

Councillor.—^.  A.  Rennie,  M.V.O. 

Secretaries.— QloxxA  Russell,  Hon.  Mervyn  Herbert,  and  C.  L.  Kamsden. 

Naval  ^««c;t^.— Captain  AV.  Kelly,  K.N.  ,.  .r  ^     -r^  c-  r^ 

Military  Attache.— lA^\\t-Qo\.  Hon.  Henry  Yarde-Buller,  M.V.O. ,  D.b.O. 

Consul-General  (at  Barcelona).— J.  F.  Roberts,  C.M.G. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at   Bilbao,   Cadiz,  Coruiia,   Madrid, 
and  other  places. 

Colonies. 

The  area  and   population  of   the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows : — 


Colonial  Possessions 


Possessions  in  Africa : 
Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar 
Spanish  Guinea  . 
Fernando  Po,     Annabon, 
Little  Elobey  . 


Corisco,    Great    Elobey, 


Total,  Africa. 


Area:  English 
square  miles 


73,000 
12,000 

814 


85,814 


Population 


12,000 
200,000 

23,844 


235,844 


For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar,  stretching  southwards  along  the  Sahara 
coast  from  the  south-western  frontier  of  Morocco,  are  under  the  _  governor- 
ship of  the  Canary  Islands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  cie  Oro. 
The  Spanish  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  extends  from  the  Mum 
to  the  Campo  river  and  the  German  Kamerun,  its  eastern  boundary 
being  on  the  meridian  of  11°  20'  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  coast  region  is  low 
and  marshy  and  contains  vast  forests.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  at 
l)laces  along  the  coast  there  are  Spanish,  French  and  English  lactones.  But 
there  are  no  harbours  and  the  rivers  are  all  inaccessible  to  vessels,  ihe 
l)opulation  comprises  about  300  Europeans.  There  are  Catholic  and  Anierican 
Presbyterian  missions  at  work  among  tlie  natives.  Spain  has  given  to  France 
the  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  the  sale  of  any  of  these  African  colonies 
or  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  budget  for  1911  estimates  the  revenue  and  expenditure  ot  the 
colonies  each  at  2,758,948  pesetas. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning:  Spain  and  Colonies. 

Tlie  publications  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Conniierce  and  Public  Works  ;  of 
Public  Instruction;  of  Marine;  of  War;  of  Finance;  of  the  Instituto  Geograhco  > 
Estadi.stico  (Census,  &c  ).  ,  ...    ,       ,       ^i,i„„:/„  ^ia 

NomenclWde  las  ciudades,  villas,  lugares,  aldeas,  y  demas  entidades  de  poblacion  de 
Espana,  forniado  por  la  Direccion  General  del  Instituto  Geograflco  y  Lstadistico,  con 
referencia  al  31  de  Dicienibre  de  1900.     2  vols.     Madrid,  1004. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     Loudon. 

Baedeker's  Spain  and  Portugal.     3rd  cd.     Leipzig,  1908. 

iirtfd  (T.),  Historia  de  Espana.     Barcelona,  1011.  „    ,  . ,    ,on. 

Barrio  y  Mier  (M.),  Hiatoria  del  Derecho  espaiiol.    2  torn.     Madrid,  1804. 
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Bazin  (Ren^),  Terre  d'Kspagne.     Paris,  1890. 
Bell  (A.  G.),  The  ]\[agic  of  Spain,  London,  1912. 
Blond  (Mrs.  A.  Le),  Cities  and  Sights  of  Spain.    London,  1904. 

Borrow  (G.),  The  Bible  in  Spain.     Loudou.— The  Zineali :  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of 
Spain.     London,  1901. 

Brown  (A.  S.),  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Lslands.     London,  1894. 

5wrfce  (M.  R.),  History  of  Spain.     ■2nd  ed.     2  vols.     London,  1900. 

Casabo  y  Pa(/es(F.),  La  Espanajudia.     Barcelona,  1891. 

Caloert(X.  F.),  'Ihe  Travellers'  Handbook  for  Spain.    London,  1911.— Spain.   2  Vols 
London,  1911. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     Annual  Report  of  Council.     London. 

Delbose  (R.  F.),  Bibliograidiie  des  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal.     [From  Revue 
hispanique  for  March,  July,  November,  ISOo.]    Paris,  1896. 

Espana,  sus  Moiiumentos  y  Artes,  su.Naturaleza  e  Historia.    [A  series  of  21  volumes  by 
various  writers.]    Barcelona.     1884-91. 

Frrt«cfc(H.  A.),  Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain.     London,     1911. 

Freeston  (C.  L.),  The  Passes  of  the  Pyrenees.    London,  1912. 

6fadow  (H.),  In  Northern  Spain.     London,      1897. 

Guyot  (Yve.s),  L' Evolution  politique  et  Sociale  en  Espagne.    Paris,  1899. 

Gwynne  (P.),  The  Guadalquivir.      Its  personality,  its  people,  and  its  associations. 
London,  1912. 

Hare  (A.  J.  C),  Wanderings  in  Spain.     8th  ed.     London,  1904. 

How  (M.),  Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain,  London,  1912. 

Hume  (M.   A.   S.),   Spain,   its  Greatness  and  Decay.      Cambridge,  1897.— History  of 
Modern  Spain,  1788—1898.     New  ed.     London,  1906. 

Jacobs  (.J.),  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain.  London,  1894. 

Laniwtf  De(C.)  et  Vander  Linden  (H.)  Histoir^i  de  I'Expansion  Coloniale  des  Peuples 
Europeens.     Vol.  I.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Brussels,  1908. 

Lea  (H.  C),  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.     4  vols.,  completed  1907.     London. 

Meyrick  (F.),  The  Church  in  Spain.    London,  1892. 

Morel-Fatio  (A.),  Espagne.     .3  vols.     Paris,  1899. 

Muro  ikfarfinc^(J.),  Constitucionesde  Espaiia.    2  vols.    Madrid,  1881. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Spain      By  R.  Ford.    9th  edition.     2  vols.     London,  190G. 

Plnmmer  (Mavj  W.),  Contemporary  Spain.     London,  1899. 

Poole  (^.  Lane),  The  Moors  in  Spain.     In  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    London,  1S86. 

iiecJwsfElisee),  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.1.     Paris,  1879. 

Root  (W.  J.),  Spain  and  its  Colonies.     London,  1898. 

Salvani  (J.  T.),  Espana  a  fines  del  siglo  xix.     Madrid,  1891 . 

Seic/nobos   (C),  Histoire    politique  de  I'Europe  contemporaine.     Paris,  1897.     [Eno' 
Trans.     2  vols.     London,  1901.]  *"' 
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Reigning  King. 

Gustaf  v.,  l^oni  June  16,  1858.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Oscar  II.,  December  8,  1907  Married  Sept  20, 
188l!  to    Princess   Victoria,  born   August  7,   1862,   daughter  of   Friedrich, 

Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I  The   Crown   Prince  Gustaf   Adolf,   Duke  of  Scania,  born   Nov.    11, 
1882.    mariied,    June    15,    1905,    to    Princess     Margaret     Victoria,    born 
January    15,    1882,    daughter    of    Prince    Arthur,    Duke    of^   Connaught : 
offlSg,    Prince    Gustaf    Adolf,    born    April   22,    1906  ;    Prince    Sigvard 
born  June  7,  1907  ;  Princess  Ingrid,  born  March  28,  1910  ;  Prmce  Bertil, 

born  Feb.  28,  1912.  ,      .     i,  t,,,,o    i7     18R4 

II  Prince  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  born  June  17,  18S4, 
married  Mav  3,  1908,  to  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna,  born  April 
18,  1890,  daiighter  of  Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia.  Issue, 
Prince  Lennart,  born  May  8,  1909.  a     -ion   iqqq 

III.  Prince  Erie,  Duke  of  Viistmanland,  born  April  20,  1889. 

Brothers^  of  the  King. 
I     Prince  O^car  Bernadotte,   Count  of   ^Visborg,   ^orn   Nov    15     1S59.     ^enouncea 
his  snSSn  to  the  throne  and   married,  March   15,  188S,  El)ba  Munek  of    Falkila, 

^""Tl^pVfnce^^CaW    Dake  of  Vastergotland,   born   Feb.   27,  1861.     Married  August   27, 

Princess  Astrid,  boiii  Nov.  17.  190:. ;  and  Prince  Carl  bora  .Ian.  10,  1911. 
III.  Prince  Eugen.TmX^aoi  Narko  born  Aug.  1,  186.''>. 

King  Gustaf  V.  is  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte  Corvo 
and  gr?at.grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who 
was  "elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  Kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the  throne  Feb  ^  1818, 
under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV.  Johan.  He  was  succeeded  at  his  death 
March  8,  1844,  by  his  only  son  Oscar.  The  latter  died  July  8,  1859  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Carl  XV.,  at  whose  premature  death  without 
male  children,  the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother  the  late  King 

The  roval  family  of  Sweden  have  a  civil  list  of  1,493,000  k^'^^f '  J^  82,213Z 
The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an  annuity  of  300,000  kronor,  or  16,520Z.,  voted 
to  Kincr  Carl  XIV.  Johan  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  ol  bweden. 

As  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  Norway,  see  under  Norway. 

The    following  is   a   list  of    the   kings  and    queens   of    Sweden,    with 
the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  ot   Vasa  : 


House  of  Hesse. 

FredrikI 1720 

House  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

Adolf  Fredrik      .         .         •  1751 

Gustaf  III 1771 

Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.         .         •  1792 

Carl  XIII.           .          .         .  1809 
House  of  Ponte  Corvo. 

House  of  Pfaltz.                             Carl  XIV.  Johan.         .         .  1818 

ParlX                   "         .         .     1654             Oscar  1 1«44 

J^    1  vV                                         1  Rftn      i       Tflrl  XV                ...  1859 

Carl  XI 1660      i       oariAV.      .         .  1079 

Carl  XII 1697      ,      OscajIL      ....  1872 

Ulrika  Eleonora  .                  .     1718      |       Gustaf  V iy"J^ 


House  of  Vasa 

Gustaf  1 1521 

Eric  XIV.    .         .         .         .     1560 

Johan  III 1568 

Sigismund   ....     1592 

Carl  IX 1599 

Gustaf,  II  Adolf  .         .1611 

Christina     .         .         .         .1632 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  : — 1.  The 
Constitution  or  Regerings-formen  of  June  6,  1809  ;  2.  The  amended 
regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22,  1866  (modified 
under  an  act  passed  in  1909)  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September 
26,  1810  ;  and  4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812. 
The  King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  Constitutional 
power  is  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  State  or  (in  legislation) 
in  concert  with  the  Diet,  and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of 
the  crown.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet. 
This  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Cii  amber  consists  of  150  members. 
The  election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the  'Landstings,' or  provincial 
representations,  25  in  number,  and  the  municipal  corporations  of  the 
towns,  not  already  represented  in  the  '  Landstings, '  Stockholm,  Goteborg, 
Malmij,  Norrkoping  and  Gafle.  The  Constituencies  are  arranged  in  6 
groups,  in  one  of  which  an  election  takes  place  in  September  every  year. 
The  manner  of  the  election  is  proportional  and  regulated  by  a  special 
election  law.  All  members  of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years  previous 
to  the  election  either  real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  50,000  kronor, 
or  2,777/.,  or  an  annual  income  of  3,000  kronor,  or  166^.  They  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The  Second  Chamber  consists  of  230 
members  elected  for  3  years  by  universal  suffrage,  every  Swede  over  24 
years  of  age,  and  not  under  any  legal  disability,  having  the  right  to 
vote.  The  country  is  divided  into  56  constituencies,  in  each  of  which 
one  member  is  elected  for  every  230th  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Kingdom  it  contains,  the  number  to  be  elected  in  each  constituency 
being  ascertained  prior  to  every  3-year  period.  The  method  of  election 
is  proportional,  and  the  voter  may  (or  may  not)  indicate  on  the  ballot  paper 
the  party  to  which  the  candidates  he  votes  for  belong.  On  the  voting- 
paper  the  names  of  the  candidates  must  appear  in  vertical  succession, 
and  these  names  ma}^  not  exceed  in  immber  the  number  to  be  elected  by 
more  than  2.  In  the  counting  of  votes,  papers  with  the  indication  of 
party  are  grouped  according  to  parties  and  the  order  of  candidates 
within  each  group  determined  ;  papers  with  no  party  indication  are 
counted  separately  in  a  '  free  group. '  The  places  to  be  given  to  the 
different  groups  of  voting  papers  are  decided  according  to  the  d'Hondt 
rule.  Representatives  and  their  substitutes  are  chosen  in  the  same  election. 
The  members  of  both  Chambers  obtain  salaries,  free  of  income  tax,  for 
their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  66Z.,  for  each  session  of 
four  months,  or,  in  the  .case  of  an  extra  session,  10  kronor  (lis.)  a  day, 
besides  travelling  expenses.  The  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the 
deputies  are  paid  out  of  the  public  purse. 

The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  The 
Ministry,  appointed  October  7,  1911,  is  composed  as  follows  :— 

Premier  and  Minister  of  State. — Karl  Staaff. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Count  Albert  Ehrensvdrd. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Gustaf  Sandsirom. 

Minister  of  War. — David  Bergstrom. 

Minister  of  Marine.  — Jacob   Larsson. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — Axel  Sehotte. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Baron  Theodor  Adelswdrd, 
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Minister  of  -Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Fridtjnv  Berg. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Alfred  Petersson. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio. — Bror  Petren  and  Karl  Stenstrom. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

The  second  chamber,  elected  Sept.,  1911  :  101  Liberals,  63  Socialists, 
64  Conservatives,  2  Independent  Liberals. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  High 
Governor,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  118  bailiffs  (Krono- 
fogdar)  and  519  siib-officers  (Lansmiin).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate 
their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  laws  of  March  21,  1862.  Each 
rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all 
who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters,  forming  the  communal  assembly.  The 
communal  assembly  in  the  country,  and  an  elected  town  council  in  the  towns, 
decide  on  all  ijuestions  of  administration,  police  and  communal  economy. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dealt  with 
by  the  parish  assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Each 
government  has  a  county  council  (Landsting)  which  regulates  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  government.  The  council  meets  annually  for  a  few  days  in 
September  under  a  president  appointed  by  the  King  from  among  its  members. 
The  members  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  provincial  districts.  Towns 
having  a  population  of  at  least  l-150th  of  the  total  population  of  the  realm 
and  towns  already  separated  from  the  'Landstings,' and  where  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  not  fallen  below  that  whicli  caused  their  separation,  are 
administered  separately  by  their  municipal  councils  :  these  tow  ns  are  Stock- 
holm, Goteborg,  Malmo,  Norrkoping,  and  Giifie,  As  in  elections  for  the 
Diet,  so  in  the  communal  elections  of  municipal  representatives,  of  members 
of  the  '  Landstings, '  &c. ,  the  method  of  election  is  proportional.  Women 
possessing  the  right  to  the  communal  vote  are  also  eligible  to  communal 
positions,  except  to  be  members  of  the  '  Ijandstings.' 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at  first  every 
third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth  year.  At  present, 
a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years,  besides  which  there  are  annual 
numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  census  taken  on 
December  31,  3  910,  and  estimate  for  December  31,  1911,  are  as  follows  : — 


Governments  (Lan) 

Area :  English 
square  miles 

Population 
Dec.  31, 1910 

Population 
Dec.  31, 1911 

Pop.  per 

square  mile 

1911 

Stockholm  (city)  .... 

13 

342,323 

340,599 

26,661-5 

Stockholm  (rural  district)  . 

3,015 

229,181 

234,973 

77-9 

Uppsala 

2,051 

128,171 

129,404 

63-1 

Sodermanland 

2,631 

178,568 

179,640 

68-3 

Ostergotland         .... 

4,267 

294,179 

295,745 

09-3 

Jonkoping    

•       4,447 

214,454 

215,369 

48-4 

Kronoberg 

3,S25 

157,905 

157,580 

41-2 

Kalmar          

4,443 

228,129 

228,373 

51-4 

Gottland 

1,210 

55,217 

55,373 

45-4 

Blekingo 

1,104 

149,359 

140,782 

12S-7 

Kristin  nstad          .... 

2,480 

228,307 

230,042 

92-5 

Malmohus 

1,806 

457,214 

460,336 

240-7 

Halland 

1,900 

147,224 

147,136 

77-4 

Goteborg  and  Bohns    . 

1,948 

381,270 

385,753 

1980 
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Governments  (Lan) 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

4,938 

Population 
Dec.  31, 1910 

Population 
Dec.  31, 1911 

Pop.  per 

square  mile 
1911 

Alfsborg 

287,692 

288,950 

58-5 

okaraborg 
Varraland 

3,280 
7,435 

241,284 
260,135 

241,411 
260,543 

73-6 
35-0 

Orebr-o 
Vastmanland 

3,498 
2,625 

207,021 
155,920 

208,626 
157,145 

59-6 
59-9 

Kopparberg  . 

11,522 

233,873 

235,437 

20-4 

Gafleborg 

7,614 

253,792 

255,181 

33-5 

Vasternorrland     . 

9,837 

250,512 

253,315 

25-8 

Jamtland 

1        19,712 

118,115 

119,262 

6-1 

Vasterbotten 

1         22,754 

161,366 

162.694 

7-2 

Norrbotten    . 

;        40,870 

161,132 

163,130 

4-0 

Lakes  Vanern,  Vattern 

,  MJilaren, 

Hjahnaren 

• 

3,516 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

• 

172,876 

5,522,403 

5,561,799 

32-2 

111  1911  there  were  2,718,638  males  and  2,843,161  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Population 

1840 
1S80 

3,138,887 
4,565,668 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 


0-95 


Year 


Population 


1900 
1910 


5,136,441 
5,522,403 


Increase  i)er  ct. 
per  annum 

0-71 
0-72 


With  the  exception  of  (1900)  22,138  Finns,  6,983  Lapps,  and  some 
thousands  others,  the  Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

In  1900  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  35,627,  of  whom  5  107 
r/n^  °''V  ^^^^,*ny'  6' 874  in  Denmark,  7,978  in  Norway,  6,644  in  Finknd, 
1,506  in  Russia,  779  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5,130  in  the  United  States. 

ine  population  was  divided  as  follow^  in  1900  :— 


Unmarried 
Married  . 


Male 


1,566,868 
838,909 


Female 


1,566,668 
847,252 


Male 


Female 


Widowed 
Divorced 


98,647 
1,922 


212,461 
3,624 


Leading  occupations  in  1900,  including  families  and  dependents  :— 


Agriculture,  &c. : 

Landed  and  farm  proprietors 

Farmers,  overseers,  &c. 

Planters,  &c. 

Crofters,  cottagers,  &c. 

Dairy-keepers 

Gardeners 
Pi-sheries  .... 
Mining  and  metal  works. 


1,179,669 

275,148 

352,205 

495,655 

18,329 

19,107 

33,944 

319,683 


I  Timber  works 
Various  manufactures 
Trade  and  locomotion 
Officials  and  military 
Learning  and  litei-ature 
Medicine,  &c. 
Owners,  pensioners,  Ac. 
Mechanics  servants,  Ac 
Various   . 


150,005 

740,152 

414,143 

196,967 

49,258 

26,058 

339,601 

462,480 

63,977 
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T.  Movement  of  the  Populatiox, 
1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriage f. 


Deaths 

Surplus  of 

Year 

Total  living 
Births 

Of  which 

Illegitimate 

Stillborn 

3,449 

Marriages 

exclusive  of 
Stillborn 

Births  over 
Deaths 

1906 

136,620 

17,557 

32,583 

76,366 

60,254 

1907 

136,793 

17,942 

3,537 

33,251 

78,149 

58,644 

1908 

138,874 

18,595 

3,435 

33,084 

80,568 

58,306 

1909 

139  505 

19,496 

3,482 

32,546 

74,538 

64,067 

1910 

135,625 

19,322 

3,351 

33,162 

77,212 

58,413 

10111 

131,997 

~ 

32,533 

76,354 

55,643 

1  Provisional. 


2.  Emigi'ation. 

Year 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  U.  S.  of 
America 

Year 

i 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  U.  S.  of 
America 

1906 
1907 
1008 

9.5S1 
s;913 
9,818 

24,704       !       21,242         1    1000 
22,078              19,325       |  j    1010 
12,490                8,873             1911 

8,071 
8,142 
7,752 

21,002 
27,816 
10,907 

18,331     • 

23,520 

15,571 

HI.  PRINCIPAL  Towns. 

In   1870   the  town  population  numbered   only   539,649,   and   in 
1,412,521,  showing  an  increase  of  162  per  cent.,  or  nearly  five  times  th 
of  the  general  average  of  the  Kingdom. 

Towns  over  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1911  :  — 


Stockholm      .     . 

.  346,500 

G(3teborg    .     . 

.  170,606 

Malmo  .     .     . 

.     80,710 

Norrkoping    . 

.     46,629 

Gafle.     .     .     . 

.     35,710 

Hiilsingborg  . 

.     33,225 

Orebro  .     .     . 

.     .     31,066 

Eskilstuna      . 

.     28,485 

Karlskrona     . 

.     27,406 

Jonkoping 

.     .     27,226 

Uppsala    .     .     . 

.     26,580 

Linkoping     . 

.     23,021 

Boras  .     .     . 

.     21,907 

Lund    .     .     . 

.     20,340 

Vasteras  .     . 

.     19,803 

Halmstad      . 

.     18,207 

Karlstad  .     . 

.     17,728 

Sundsvall 

.     16,804 

Landskrona  . 

.     16,265 

Kalmar     .     . 

.     .     15,722 

Uddevalla  . 
Kristianstad 
Falun  .  . 
Ystad  .  . 
Soderhamu 
Sodertalge . 
V^stervik  . 
Tralleborg 
Vykoping  . 
Visby     .     . 


1911, 
e  rate  jj 


12,736 
11,704 
11,691 
11,450 
11,430 
11,271 
10,161 
10,138 
10,137 
10,022 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church, 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  13  bishoprics  (Uppsala  being  the 
metropolitan  see),  and  2,573  parishes  in  1911.  At  the  census  of  1900,  the 
number  of  'Evangelical  Lutherans'  was  returned  at  5,0/2,792,  tlie 
Protestant  Dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others  numbenng  56-844, 
Of  other  creeds,  there  were  2,378  Roman  Catholics  (under  a  Vicar  Apostolic 
resident  at  Stockholm),  44  Greek-Catholics,  365  Irvingites,  3  912  Jews  and 
51  Mormons  No  civil  disabilities  attach  to  those  not  of  the  national 
religion.  The  clergy  are  chiefly  supported  from  the  parishes  and  the. 
proceeds  of  the  Church  lands.  j  t      j    i-i      r 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Uppsala  and  Lund,  the  tormei 
frequented  by  2,295  and  the  latter  by  1,233  students  in  the  autumn  of  1911. 
There  are  also  a  state  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm  (330  students) 
and    private  universities  in   Stockholm   (philosophical  and    law  faculties 
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wilh  G64  students  and  79  auditors)  and  Ooteborg  (philosophical  faculty, 
with  237  students).  In  1911  there  were  77  public  high  schools,  with  23,018 
pupils;  44  people's  high  schools,  2,418  pupils;  15  normal  schools  for 
elementary  school  teachers,  1,685  pupils  ;  2  high  and  7  elementary  technical 
schools,  about  3,606  pupils  ;  10  navigation  schools,  638  pupils  ;  besides 
institutions  and  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  ;  medical  schools, 
military  schools,  veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary 
instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been 
privately  educated.  In  1910  there  were  14,894  elementary  schools,  with 
21,585  teachers  and  791,545  pupils.  In  1910  the  expenditure  on  elementary 
education  was  41,600,768  kronor,  of  which  about  one-fourth  came  from  the 
national  funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1910  only  0*23  per  cent, 
were  unlettered,  only  0'43  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Kansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitie-Ombudsmaii,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admini- 
stration. The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown  ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  possesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  (beginning  of  1911)  into  3  high 
court  districts  and  212  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  91  are  urban 
districts  and  121  country  districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors- 
peasant  proprietors— the  judge  alone  ileciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimously 
differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

In  1910,  2,476  men  and  251  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes  ;  at 
the  end  of  1910  there  were  1,473  hard-labour  prisoners. 

Pauperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  decides  what  course  to 
take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided)  constitutes  a 
poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In  1910  these 
districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to  the  number  of 
1,964,  capable  of  lodging  62,651  people. 

The  number  of  paupers  assisted  was  in  1903,  235,277,  of  whom  78,596 
were  in  the  towns;  in  1904,  234,639,  of  whom  78,633  were  in  the  towns  ; 
in  1905,  234,602,  of  whom  79,455  were  in  the  towns  ;  in  1906,  233,896,  of 
whom  82,090  were  in  the  towns;  in  1907,  229,693,  of  whom  82,439  were 
in  the  towns  ;  in  1908,  233,530,  of  whom  87,209  were  in  the  towns  ;  in  1909, 
235,955,  of  whom  89,615  were  in  the  towns  ;  in  1910,  236,918,  of  whom 
90,912  were  in  the  towns. 

Finance. 

The  budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1913  was  as  follows 
(18-16kronor  =  1^.):— 
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1 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Ordinary 

Extra- 
ordinary 

Total 

expenses 

expenses 

i 

(fl)  State  revenues : 

Kronor 

(n)  Actual 

Kronor 

Kronor 

i 

Kronor 

Taxes : 

Expenses  : 

Capitation  tax 

b25,000  1 

Royal  Household. 

1,493,000 

124,000 

1,617,000 

Tax  oil  incomes  and 

1 

Justice 

5,135,950 

86-2,241 

5,098,200 

property,  <fec. 

34,700,000  : 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

1,560,080 

406,620 

1,056,700 

Succession  duty    . 

6,000,000  j 

Army   . 

48,850,280 

6,274,820 

55,125,100 

Other  stamp-duties 

11,000,000 

Navy    .        .        .  1 

20,223,435 

5,822,965 

26,046,400 

Customs 

62,000,000 

Interior        .        .  ; 

12,074,046 

7,083,254 

19,157,300 

Excise  on  spirits. 

Education       and 

malt  and  sugar    . 

48,000,000 

Ecclesiastical 

• 

Miscellaneous . 

5,366,700 

Affairs 

14,682,940 

3,129,151 

17,812,100  ' 

(5)  Net    receipts  from 

Finance 

26.250,550 

4,514,050 

30,764,600 
9,762,300 

productive    funds 

Agriculture 

5,212,961 

4,540,339 

of  the  State  : 

Pensions 

5,576,103 

3,050,497 

8,626,600 

Business  of  the  State: 

1 

Expenses  for  the 

Railways 

18,500,000 

Diet,  (fee.    . 





1,450,000 

Posts     and     tele- 

Interest   on    the 

graphs  . 
Waterfall  Avorks    . 

7,109,700 
1,058,000 

j        national  debt     . 

— 

— 

23,981,000 

( 

Domains 
Interest  on  shares  in 

9,362,000  ' 

To  be  paid  with 

the     Luossavaaia- 

i 

■: 

Klirunavaara    Co., 

other 

j 

Ltd. 

1,600,000 

loans 

revenues 

Interest     on     out- 

3,701,500 

(&)  Improvement    of 
State     property 



standing  loans 

Interest  on  the  fund 

and  reduction  of 

Kroner 

Kronor 

for     insurance     of 

1 

debt  : 

; 

workmen 

1,380,000 

Business    of    the 

j  , 

(c)  Of  the  profit  of  the 

State  . 

33,142,300  i  6,969,600 

40,111,900 

National  Bank     . 

6,311,000 

Loans  to  private 

{(1)  Employment         of 

railways,     shi])- 

property 

1,218,000 

owners,  <fcc. 

11,663,000 

— 

11,668,000 

(e)  Loans 

44,805,300 

Fund  for  insurance 

of  workmen 

— 

2,600,000 

2,600,000 

Amortization     of 

i 

,        the  national  debt 

! 

j    Total  expenditure . 

— 

6,355,000 

6,355,000  ' 

Total  revenue    . 

263.027,200 

263,027,200  ! 

(14,483, 877Z.) 

1 
1 

(14,483,8777.)] 

The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property  of  Sweden  is  thus  returned 
for  1911  :— 

Kronor 
Taxed  :  Agricultural  land  in  the  country 2,960,840,860 


in  the  towns 
Other  real  estate  in  the  country 
,,        ,,         ,,       in  the  towns  . 


Untaxed  ;  National 


Total (1911)      . 
(  In  the  country 


In  the  towns 

Sf.^^Zni-.Mfn  the  country 
commonalties,    y^^  ti,^ +«„»., 
academies    &(!.  j  I"  the  towns  . 

Total (1911)      . 
Grand  total  (1911) 


64,658,300 
•  1,196,603,100 
3,076,886,090 

7,298,097,356 

285,250,800 
1.74,5S2,700 

197,595,500 
381,979,550 

1,039,408,550 

8,338,405,906 


188G 

)) 

3* 

1887 

3/n 

1888 

3 

1890 

3.^ 

1894 

3 

1899 

H 

1900 

u 

1904 

3* 

1906 

Sk 

1907 

4 

1908 

4 

1911 

4 
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The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  theparishes  and  out  of 
the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the  amounts  do 
not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  The  expenses  for  public  instruction 
are  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  puljlic  liabilities  of  the  Kingdom,  contracted 
entirely  for  productive  purposes  (railwaj^s,  &c.  \  M'ere  as  follows  : — 

Kronor 

Funded  railway  loan  of  1880  with  3|  interest 73,853,951 

56,883,111 

84,757,920 

24,191,111 

.....      27,340,000 

17,603,200 

33,266,880 

36,320,000 

36,000,000 

43,200,000 

.      46,800,000 

54,480,000 

72,000,000 

Total    .  606,096,173 

(33,375, 340L) 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The 
debt  amounts  to  about  61.  per  head  of  the  poj)ulation,  and  the  interest  to 
about  45.  ;  but  as  the  receipts  from  railways  and  outstanding  loaus,  &c., 
amount  to  about  the  whole  interest,  the  charge  per  head  is  nominal.  The 
total  assets  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1912,  amounted  to  1,565,168,376 
kronor  ;  thus  the  financial  situation  of  the  State  shows  a  surplus  of  assets  of 
959,072,203  kronor. 

The  income  of  the  communes  in  1910  was  178,630,252  kronor,  and  the 
expenditure  192,857,052  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  825,957,178 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  593,144,686  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  was  11,207,989  kronor,  and  expenditure  12,498,481 
kronor  ;  their  assets  38,498,157  kronor,  and  debts  16,106,911  kronor. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The  military  forces  are  a  militia  recruited  on  the  principle  of  universal 
service,  but  aided  by  a  voluntarily  enlisted  personnel  which  forms  the  per- 
manent cadres  for   training  purposes. 

Liability  to  service  commences  at  the  age  of  21,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
the  40th  year.  The  men  belong  to  the  first  *ban'  of  the  active  army  or 
Bevaring  for  8  years  ;  then  for  4  years  to  the  second  '  ban  '  ;  and  finally 
for  8  years  to  the  Laudstorm.  The  initial  period  of  training  is  150  days 
for  the  infantry,  garrison  artillery,  heavy  field  artillery,  and  train.  It  is 
281  days  for  cavalry,  horse  and  field  artillery,  and  engineers.  The  infantry, 
&c.,  are  called  up  for  exercise  3  times  in  the  first  period  of  their  service, 
for  30  days  each  time.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  have  2  trainings,  each 
of  42  days. 

The  Held  army  is  likely  to  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  6  divisions, 
each  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  (12  battalions),  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
(4  squadrons),  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  (11  batteries  of  4  guns  each), 
a  company  of  engineers,  a  pontoon  train,  a  telegraph  detachment,  a 
sujjply  company,  a  bearer  company,  ammunition  column  and  train.  There 
would  be  also  a  cavalry  division  of  4  battalions  and  the  horse  artillery 
division  (16  squadrons  and  3  batteries).  The  total  would  amount  to  about 
100,000  combatants.  The  first  ban  of  the  Bevaring  would  be  able  (as  far 
as  numbers  go)  to  furnish  a  nearly  equal  number  of  reserve  troops,  while 
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the  second  bau  would  provide  a  sufficient  reserve  to  make  good  the  losses 
(in  tield  service,  but  it  is  not  known  at  present  whiit  is  to  be  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  considerable  reserves  which  will  be  available. 

The  table  below  shows  the  peace  strength  in  1912  :— 


Rank  and  File 


Troops 


uadrons) 

ts  and  1  corps  (69    ^ 

(3  batteries)     .  I 


Army-Staff,  &c.    . 

Infantry,  28  regiments  (82  battalions) 

Cavalry,  8  regiments  (50  squadrons) 

Field  Artillery,  6  regiments 
batteries) 

Horse  Aitillery,  1  division  (3  batteries) 

Position  Artillery,  1  regiment  and  1  battery  (V 
batteries)      .  .  •  •  • 

Garrison  Artillery,  1  legiment  (10  companies) 

Engineers,  4  corps  (16  companies)    . 

Train  and  Medical  Service,  6  corps  and  1  company 
(19  companies)        ..... 

Military  Officials  (Judge  Advocates,   Army  Sur- 
geons, Commissaries,  &c.) 

Total  Peace  Strength,  about  .... 


o 

O 

O 

g 

o 
o 

fl 

o 

2 

6S 

1,292 

1,343 

270 

202 

451 

458 

128 

122 

90 

120 

446 

357 

2,745 

2,604 

CO  d 


t^  rS  <i)  •— 
o  cS  S 


8, 8551 
3  0582 


2,917 

826 

486 

52 

16,194 


45,917 
2,829 


Total 


70 

57,407 

6,359 


5,808      !  9,634 


1,579 
3,383 
595^' 


60,111 


2,655 
4,079- 
1,450 
81,654 


1  Moreover  3,993  'indelta.'  -  Moreover  262  '  indelta.' 

3  Army  Commissariat  Troops. 

The  total  war  strength  is  about  485,000. 

The  strength  of  the  reserve  of  officers  and  voluntarily  enlisted  men 
amounts  to  about  26,250,  that  of  the  Beviiring  to  about  275,000. 

The  landstorm  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  170,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  Swedish  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  ritle  (calibre  6 '5  mm.)  ; 
the  horse  and  field  artillery  have  the  Kru])p  7-5  cm.  Q.F.  gun.  The  military 
budget  for  1912  amounted  to  3,150,938/.,  of  which  370,518/.  was  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

Navy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ships 


r. 

i  S 

Maximum 

o 

r-    <0 

o 

Name 

armour 

Armament 

.P 

t3 

02    O 

0+3 

ej  33 

51 

On 

belt 

On 

guns 

El 

02 

1884 

Svea  .... 

3,300 

\ 

1889 

Gota.    .     .    . 

3,390 

m 

7i 

1  8-2-in.  ;  7  6-in.   . 

1 

4,750 

16 

1891 

Thule     .     .    . 

3,300 

i 

1895 

Oden.    .    .    A 

1897 

Thor  .     .     .    .  [ 

3,700 

10 

10 

2  10-in.;  0  4-7-in.  . 

1 

5,300 

17 

1897 

Niord      .     .    .) 

1899 

Dristigheten  . 
/"Aran            .     .~| 

3,600 

7h 

s 

2  S-2-in.  ;  6  6-in.   . 

'^ 

5,000 

17 

1900 

{Vasa.     .     .     .1 

3  750 

7J 

2  8-2-in. ;  G6-ivi.    . 

0 

5,500 

17 

VTapperheten   . 
Manliglieten   .. 

1901 

1901 

Oscar  11.    .     . 

4,660 

6 

'i 

2  8-2-iu.  ;  8  0-in.    . 

2 

',1,000 

IS 

1904 
1912 

Fylgia    .     .     . 
New  shi2J{F)  . 

1,810 
.  7,000 

•1 
S 

8 

8  6-iii 

4  11-in.  ;  8  G-in.      . 

•> 

12,400 
20,000 

22-5 
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Fylgia  is  an  armoured  sea-going  cruiser,  the  other  ships  are  coast- defence 
battleships.  These  battleships  are  all  of,  or  have  been  converted  into, 
one  type,  low  on  the  water  with  big  guns  at  bow  and  stern,  lesser  guns 
amidships.  The  latest  of  them  are  sea-going  vessels.  There  arc  5  torpedo 
gunboats,  8  destroyers  of  about  31  knots,  about  53  torpedo  boats,  and 
5  submarines.  There  are  also  several  gunboats  and  training  ships, 
and  10  monitors  for  coast  service,  carrying  one  or  two  6  in,  or  4*7  in.  guns 
each.  A  parliamentary  defence  committee  (December,  1910)  presented  a 
report  to  the  government,  in  which  they  expressed  the  necessity  of  building 
four  coast-defence  battleships  of  greater  fighting  power  than  the  Oscar  II., 
and  proposed  a  type  {F)  of  6,800  tons  with  four  11  in.  and  eight  6  in.  guns. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  naval  station  in  Stockholm, 
and  the  committee  has  proposed  its  removal  to  a  place  outside  the  capital. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  obligatory  military  service  in  the  navy  from  300  to 
365  days.  A  new  Defence  Committee  (1911)  has  replaced  the  one  appointed 
in  1910.  This  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  battleship  "i^."  The 
necessary  amount  was,  however,  collected  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
ship  is  now  building. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  :  1 . 
The  Active  List  ;  2.  The  Reserve  ;  3.  The  Bevaring.  On  the  active  list  are 
4  Hag-officers,  8  commodores,  17  captains,  18  commanders,  96  lieutenant- 
commanders,  101  lieutenants,  50  sub-lieutenants,  666  warrant  officers,  and 
4,000  petty  officers  and  men,  while  about  250  commissioned  officers  belong 
to  the  Reserve. 

On  the  active  list  of  the  Royal  Coast  Artillery  are  1  general,  2  colonels, 
2  lieut. -colonels,  6  majors,  39  captains,  37  lieutenants,  19  sub-lieutenants, 
166  warrant  officers,  and  1,361  petty  officers  and  mcu. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1911  was  359,871  ;  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  88,967  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  230,477  ;  20  to 
100  hectares,  33,189  ;  above  100,  3,163.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8 '9  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  3*2  per  cent,  under  natural  meadows, 
and  52-1  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple 
export. 

The  following  table  shows,  m  thousands  of  hectares  (2-47  acres),  the 
area  under  the  chief  crops  in  1911,  and,  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (2-75 
bushels),  the  yield  in  1911  : — 


Area 

Yield 


Wheat 


101-5 
2,799-7 


Rye 


Barley 


400-1 
8,396 


lSO-5 
4,&36-6 


Oats 


789-9 
22,364 


Mixed 
Grain 


Pulse      Potatoes 


163-4 
5,835-1 


40-8 
722-9 


152-8 
18,560-6 


The  value  of  the  cereal  crops  in  1911  was  estimated  at  321-1  million  kronor, 
and  all  crops  at  867-4  million  kronor.  At  the  end  of  1911  Svv^eden  had  : 
Number  of  horses,  588,485  ;  head  of  cattle,  2,689,609;  sheep  and  lambs, 
945,709  ;  pigs,  951,164. 
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II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  industry,  and 
the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  progress  by  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1911,  through- 
out  the  Kingdom,  6, 153,778  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted 
to  634,392  tons;  the  bar  iron  to  423,170  tons.  Of  iron  ore  in  1909 
3,196,453,  in  1910  4,413,600  tons,  in  1911  5,086,898  tons  were  exported; 
of  pig-iron,  105,654  in  1909,  133,593  in  1910,  150,444  in  1911  ;  of  bar 
iron,  125,996  in  1909,  168,044  in  1910,  158,000  in  1911.  There  were  also 
raised  in  1911  2,999  tons  of  silver  and  lead  ore,  1,623  tons  of  copper  ore, 
51,242  tons  of  zinc  ore,  5,377  tons  of  manganese  ore,  and  30,096  tons  of 
sulphur  pyrites.  The  gold  produced  amounted  to  11*020  kilogram,  the 
silver  to  1,289-4,  the  lead  to  1,134,221,  the  copper  to  3,221,193,  the  zinc 
to  2,123,641.  There  are  not  inconsiderable  veins  of  coal  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Sweden,  giving  311,809  tons  of  coal  in  1911.  In  1911  there  were 
30,579  persons  engaged  in  mining. 


III.  Industries. 

The  timber  and  wood-work  industries  of  Sweden  are  of  great  importance. 
The  public  forests  (mostly  on  crown-lands),  have  an  area  of  8,948,  111  '24  hectares ' 
(not  including  settlement  and  crown-farm  forests  amounting  in  1900  to  an 
area  of  over  1,100,000),  and  yielded,  in  1910,  3,030,546  cubic  metres  of 
timber.  In  1910  there  were  in  Sweden  1,232  saw  mills  and  planing  mills  with 
39,605  workpeople  who  turned  out  sawn  or  planed  timber  to  the  value  of 
182,456,197  kronor  ;  519  factories  for  joinery  and  furniture  with  10,108  work- 
people, the  output  for  the  year  being  valued  at  27,058,674  kronor;  166 
factories  for  wood-pulp  with  13,178  workpeople,  output  95,670,178  kronor; 
and  70  paper  and  pasteboard  mills  with  8,100  workpeople,  output 
53,885,555  kronor.  The  extent  of  some  other  Swedish  industries  in  1910  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Nature  of  work 


Iron  and  steel,  smelting,  &c. 

Machinery    . 

Flour  Mills,  <fec.     . 

Raw-sugar  mills    . 

Suuar  refineries 

Tobacco  factories  . 

Margarine  factories 

Brandy  distilling   . 

Factories  for  the  rectifying  of  brandy 

Breweries 

Spinning,  cotton  . 

,,         wool 
Weaving,  cotton    . 

,,         wool 
Metal  works  (other  than  iron 
Tanneries     , 
Shoe  factories 


Factories        Workpeople         Value  of  output 


steel) 


658 

459 

1,384 

21 

10 

102 

7 

139 

17 
(573 

31 
117 

49 

94 
257 
243 

87 


23,014 

22,210 

3,975 

(3,251 

2,823 

4,908 

452 

924 

219 

5,955 

5,548 

3,767 

6.636 

8,065 

4,271 

2,084 

6,776 


Kronor 

94,153,755 
82,333,521 
106,392,847 
40,289,831 
65,099,661 
22,324,563 
18,923,952 
32,373,394 
32,319,052 
38,978,328 
29,933,972 
30,358,977 
32,013,594 
47,459,945 
27,224,142 
28,877,561 
34,119,861 


Commerce. 

The  total  customs  duties  levied  in  1909  amounted  to  59,239,298  kronor 
in  1910  to  61,659,656  kronor,  and  in  1911  to  61,781,435  kronor. 
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The  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  England  and  Sweden  of  1654  provides  for 
"the  most  favoured  nation"  treatment  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  of  1826 
provides  for  similar  treatment  between  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway  on  the  other. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  have  been    as  follows  (1816  kronor 
=  £1):— 


Imports    . 
Exports    . 


1906 


Kronor 

044,227,830 
504,284,813 


1907 


Kronor 

082,104,013 
524,062,547 


1908 


Kronor 

608,932,257 
482,017,467 


1909 


Kronor 
616,805,533 
472,980,132 


1910 


Kronor 

071,632,596 
592,864,140 


1911 


Kronor 

696,616,933 
603,575,518 


The  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and    exports  for 
two  years  : — 


Textile  manufactures 

Corn  and  flour 

Colonial  wares 

Raw  textile  material  and  yarn 
Minerals,  of  imports  mostly  coal    . 
Metal  goods,  machinery,  &c.    . 
Live  animals  and  animal  food  . 
Hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  pro- 
ducts   

Metals,  raw  and  partly  wrought 
Timber,  wrought  and  unwrought    . 
Paper  and  paper  manufactui'es 
Other  articles    .        -        .        .        , 

Total 


Imports 
1910 


Kronor 

59,494,389 
55,291,320 
47,578,919 
66,708,376 
87,920,189 
67,492,187 
24,088,090 

40,414,044 
36,444,449 
15,124,113 

3,078,037 
107,333,477 


Exports 
1910 


Kronor 

2,679,047 

1,093,459 

461,733 

2,237,980 

58,028,162 

59,087,492 

70,023,109 

10,597,420 
58,400,833 
264,736,479 
32,227,720 
33,290,034 


671,032,590     592,864,140 
(36,984,173?. )!(32,e46,704L) 


Imports 
1911 


Kronor 
63,167,270 
78,100,431 
59,479,332 
63,927,089 
89,402,824 
74,453,071 
22,999,372 

40,303,072 

36,792,219 

15,080,909 

4,198,426 

178,652,312 

696,616,933 
(38,359,963/. 


Exports 
1911 


Kronor 

2,723,425 

5,514,314 

988,452 

2,424,791 

69,044,990 

70,612,961 

87,573,646 

15,946,989 
58,995,745 
274.137,980 
33,971,831 
41,690,388 


063,575,518 
540,502J.) 


)(36 


The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  calculated  according  to  average  prices  in 
Swedish  port,  exclusive  of  Customs  duties.  For  most  of  these  average  prices  merchants 
are  consulted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (Kommers-Kollegium),  and  the  values  thus  obtained 
are  published  in  the  Board's  annual  report  on  commerce.  The  quantities  in  the  Custom 
returns  are  most  exactly  given  for  imports.  For  the  quantities  of  exports  the  state- 
ments of  exporters  are  relied  on.  Imports  are  recorded  as  from  the  country  of  con- 
signment, and  exports  as  to  the  country  of  ultimate  destination. 

A  new  Swedish  tariff  law  came  into  effect  December  1,  1911.  It  provides  for  a  single 
tariff  instead  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs  now  in  effect,  and  authorizes  the 
Government  to  retaliate  for  discrimination  against  Swedish  products  by  imposing  surtaxes 
up  to  100  per  cent,  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods,  and  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods  in  the 
case  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  tariff. 

A  national  Swedish  trade-mark  was  introduced  (1911)  by  Sveriges  Allmanna 
Handelsforening  (General  Commercial  Association  of  Sweden).  The  upper  half  of  the  mark 
shows  the  three  royal  Swedish  crowns,  on  a  light-blue  ground,  and  the  words  "Svensk 
Tillverkning  "  (Swedish  manufacture)  are  shown  on  a  light-yellow  ground  below. 


The  following  table   shows  the  value 
countries  with  which  Sweden  deals  : — 


of  the  trade  with  the  principal 
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Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Country 

(1910) 

(1910) 

(1911) 

(1911) 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Great  Britain 

164,461,933 

187,852,051 

160,805,218 

192,768,287 

Germany 

231,036,380 

124,482,840 

244,109,915 

133,517,937 

Denmark 

45,086,501 

55,146,264 

46,778,81] 

66,135,728 

Norway 

21,140,707 

28,764,600 

20,190,852 

37,558,949 

Russia    (including 

Finland)  . 

47,252,550 

27,744.902 

46,096,330 

34,346,545 

France 

28,094,659 

42,352,467 

32,230,874 

48,509,758 

Spain   . 

2,725,596 

7,562,063 

3,667,094 

9,580,569 

Netherlands 

18,378,929 

16,091,671 

19,394,333 

23,926,880 

Belgium 

9,745,190 

16,770,416 

9,939,409 

18,276,209 

United  States 

53,402,0611 

23,636,106^ 

54,926,8841 

25,313,3611 

Other  countries    . 

50,306,090 

62,460,760 

58,477,213 

73,641,295 

Total       . 

671,632,596 

592,864,140 

696,616,933 

663,575,518 

1  Including  trade  with  Canada  and  Greenland. 

The  following  table  shows  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns)  the 
chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  trom  Sweden  : — 


Wood  and  timber  . 
Iron,  pig  and  puddled 

,      bar 
Steel  ingots,  &c.    . 
Other  iron  and  steel 
Butter    . 

Paper  and  board    . 
Wood  pulp 


1900 

1907 

£ 

& 

4,998,168 

4,506,500 

236,925 

427,408 

333,786 

323,237 

190,013 

186,404 

•224,959 

281,051 

1,030,638 

1,269,820 

1,098,455 

1,134,.'.38 

1,186,024 

1,503,216 

1908 


£ 

3,902,138 

300,861 

299,498 

164,929 

227,085 

1,430,709 

1,103.705 

1,-339,974 


1909 


£ 

3,001,043 
332,621 
254,001 
152,902 
271,440 

1,801,095 
894,131 

1,441,425 


1910 


1911 


£ 

4,050,278 
359,347 
364,533 
175,804 
382,807 

2,022,398 
953,483 

1,904,480 


£ 

3,491,900 

383,340 

342,963 

192,295 

420,200 

2,183,770 

1,225,9.09 

1,934,319 


Total   trade  between  Sweden   and  U.K.  (in  thousands   of  pounds)   for 
5  years  : — 


— 

1908           1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports  from  Sweden  to  U.K 
Exports  to  Sweden  from  U.  K.     . 

1 

10,764          9,724 

0,359          0,187 

11,825 
0,697 

11,938 
0,347 

13,231 
7,132 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  marine  engaged  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
trade  on  January  1,  1911,  was  as  follows  : — 


1910 

Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

20-100  tons 

100-500      ,,           ... 
500-1,000  ,,           ... 
Above  1,000  tons  . 

1,097 

495 

36 

7 

63,803   ' 
106,357 
25,008 
9,450 

250 
501 
145 
318 

15,692 
112,442 
104,122 
610,204 

842,460 

1,347 
996 
181 
325 

79,495 
218,799 
129,130 
619,600 

Total 

1,635 

204,624 

1,214 

2,849 

1,047,084 
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The  port  of  Goteborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in  the  beginning  of  1911 — 
namely,  296  vessels  of  200,683  tons  ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm, 
possessing  259  vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  136,577  tons. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballastin  1910,  as  follows  : — 


1909 

With  Cargoes                In  Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage        No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

17,798 
17,637 

Tonnage 

Entered : 
Swedish      .... 
Foreign      .... 

9,027 
5,070 

3,771,116  '     8,771 
2,262,895  j  11,967 

1,765.993 
.3,231,075 

5,537,109 
5,493,970 

Total  entered 
Cleared  ■ 

14,697 

6,034,011  '  20,738 

4,997,063 

35,435 

17,710 
17,697 

11,081,079 

Swedish     .... 
Foreign      .... 

11,567 
9,108 

4,021,308       6,143 
3,548,530       8,589 

1,517.800 
1,976,511 

5,539,108 
5,525,041 

Total  cleared 

20,675 

7,569,838     14,732 

3,494,311 

35,407 

11,064,149 

Total  entered  &  cleared  1910 

3.5,372 

13,603,849  ,  35,470 

8,491,379 

70,842 

22,095,228 

Internal  Communications. 

In  1910  133,498  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  8,677  miles, 
of  which  2,770  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1909  were 
126,544,718  kronor,  and  expenses  100,135,869  kronor.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1909  was  502,705,727  kronor, 
and  for  private  railways  535,239,454  kronor.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
on  the  State  railways  in  1909  was  18,173,613  ;  weight  of  goods  carried  on  State 
railways,  10,969,250  tons;  private  railways,  20,164,840  tons  of  goods,  and 
35,612,240  passengers. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  at  the  end.  of  1911  was 
24,502  miles,  6,560  miles  of  which  belonged  to  the  railways.  The  wires  of 
the  State  telephone  had  a  length  of  177,114  miles,  the  wires  of  the  private 
telephone  lines  a  length  of  84,837  miles.  There  were  2,904  telegraph  offices. 
The  number  of  despatches  sent  in  the  year  1911  was  4,380,997,  including 
930,551  in  transit.  In  1911  there  were  about  201,500  instruments  employed 
in  the  telephone  service,  including  63,700  private  telephones. 

The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  460,123,748  letters,  post-cards,  journals, 
&c.,  in  the  year  1911.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
3,790.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1911  amounted  to  23,260,148 
kronor,  and  the  total  exijenditure  to  20,395,816  kronor,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
2,864,332  kronor. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
and  is  managed  by  directors  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Diet,  except  one, 
the  president,  who  is  designated  by  the  King.  It  is  a  bank  of  exchange  to 
regulate  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  it  accepts  deposits  of  money, 
and  on  sufficient  security  it  lends  money  for  purposes  in  which  there  is  no 
speculative  element.  The  Bank  is  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Diet,  its  capital 
and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  its  note  circulation  is 
limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and  its  assets  in  current  accounts 
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at  home    and    abroad  ;  but  its  actual   circulation   is   kept  far  within  this 
limit. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1912  (18-16  kroner  =  IZ.)- 
There  are  fifteen  conjointly  responsible  private  banks  and  sixty-one 
joint-stock  banks  (beginning  of  1912).  Since  December  31,  1903,  only  the 
Riksbank  has  the  right  to  issue  notes  : — 


Assets 


National  Bank 


Real  estate    ..... 
Coin  and  bullion  .... 
Accounts  with  other  banks . 
State  notes  and  bills     . 
Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c.    . 

Bills 

Loans  on  public  obligations,  shares,  &c 
Cash  credits,  &c 

Totals 


Kronor 

89,887,627 
63,058,912 
16,696,830 

158,541,499 

27,577,060 

3,936,763 


359,698,691 


Private  Banks 


Kronor 

12,085,282 

15,320,414 

31,587,521 

57,346,258 

943,994 

192,894,435 

284,733,691 

172,376,955 


767,288,550 


Joint-Stock 
Banks 

Kronor 

48,374,188 

34,603,941 

51,154,252 

102,851,546 

2,388,916 

404,194,046 

776,540,820 

394,663,850 

1,814,771,559 


Liabilities 


Bank  notes  and  bills     . 
Liabilities  with  other  banks 

Deposits,  &c 

Capital 

Reserve 

To  be  paid  out  to  the  public  treasury 

Various  liabilities 

To  further  disposition  . 


Totals 


National  Bank     Private  Banks 


Kronor 

220,177,610 

9.202,056 

54,570,664 

50,000,000 

12,500,000 

6,399,000 

6,848,675 

686 


Kronor 
15,000,103 
34,634,116 
502,560,087 
95,586,915 
65,189,185 

42,325,723 
11,992,421 


359,698,691 


767,288,550 


Joint-Stock 
Banks 


Kronor 

31,609,727 

93,323,477 

1,013,568,597 

277,479,658 

144,661,649 

244,185,479 
9,942,972 


1,814,771,559 


The  savings-banks  statistics  (exclusive  of  Post  Office)  are  as  follows  :— 


Number  of  depositors  at  end  of  year 
Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 
Capital  and  reserve  fund,  ditto. 


1908 


1,508,871 

719,577,079 

60,998,812 


1909 


1,539,957 

767,017,709 

64,956,356 


1910 


1911 


1,578,711 

816,316,819 

69,256,127 


1,631,369 

864,976,668 

73,271,589 


At  the  end  of  1911  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  565,749  depositors 
and  47,186,406  kronor  of  deposits. 

The  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  also  act  as  Savings  Banks.  Their 
statistics  of  depositors  and  deposits  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  depositors  at  end  of  year 
Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 


1908 


681,518 
251,002,465 


1909 


729,933 
261,626,740 


1910 


784,946 
278,678,375 


1911 


852,242 
304,756,55T' 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16. 
1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system. 

The  Swedish  Krona,  of  100  ore,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  l^d.,  or  about 
18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  gold  20-kronor  piece  weighs  8*960572  grammes,  "900  fine  containing 
8  "0645  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krona  weighs  7  "5  grammes,  '800 
fine,  containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  National  Bank  notes  for  5,  10,  50,  100, 
and  1000  kronor  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound  to 
exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  obligatory. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Sweden  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Count  H.  Wrangel, 
Councillor — Baron  C.  E.  Akerhiclm. 

AttacM. — Baron  C,  Hamilton. 
Naval  Attache.— ;-lAQ\\t.  Comm.  E.  de  Peyron. 
Military  Attache. — Capt.  E.  de  Linder. 
Chancellors. — J.  Stille  and  J.  Kihlman. 
Consul-General  in  London. — Daniel  Danielsson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  and 
many  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Sweden. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Esme  W.  Howard,  C.  V.O.,  C.M.G.  (April  15,  1913). 

Secretary. — Hon.  W.  Erskine,  M.V.O. 

Honorary  Attache. — Viscount  Campden. 

Naval  Attache. — Commander  W.  P.  Montague,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.— IA.-Oo\oue\  Hon.  A.  V.  F.  Russell,  M.V.O. 

Consul  at  Stockholm. — H.  M.  Villiers,  M.V.O. 

There    are    also    Consular    representatives    at    Gothenburg,     Borgholm, 
j  Gii-fle,  Kalmar,  Soderhamn,  Visby,  Varberg,  &c. 

References  concerning  Sweden. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiella  statistik :  A.  Befolknings-statistik.  B.  Rattsvasendet. 
C.^  Bergshandteriugen.  D.  Fabriker  och  handtverk.  E.  Sjofart.  F.  Handel.  G. 
Fangvarden.  H.  K.  Majestats  befallningshafvandes  femarsberattelser.  I.  Telegrafvasendet. 
K.  Halso-  och  sjukvarden.  L.  Statens  jarnviigstraflk.  M.  Postverket.  N.  Jordbruk 
och  boskapsskotsel.  O.  Landtmateriet.  P.  Undervisningsvasendet.  Q.  Statens  domaner. 
R.  Valstatistik.  S.  Allmanna  arbeten.  T.  Lots-  och  fyrinrattningen  samt  lifraddningsan- 
.stalterna  a  rikets  kuster.  U.  Kommuiiernas  fattigvard  och  tinanser.  V.  Brannviiis 
tillverkning  och  forsaljning  samt  hvitbetssocktr-  och  maltdryckstillverkningen.  X. 
Aflonings-och  pensionsstatistik.     Y.  Sparbanksstatistik.     Stockholm,  1S57-1911. 

Arbetsstatistik.     Stockholm,  1899-1911. 
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Meddelanden  fran  K.  Kommerskollegii  afdelning  for  arbetsstat.istik.  Stockholm, 
1903-1911.     Sveriges  officiella  statistik.     Stockholm,  1912.  .^.     a.   *••       a        a 

Sverigcs  statskalender  for  ar  1912.  Utgifven  efter  Kungl.Majestats  nidigste  forordnande 
af  dess  Vetenskaps-Akademi.     Uppsala,  1912. 

Svensk  Rikskalender,  1913.     Stockholm,  1912. 

Sveriges  officiella  statistik  i  sammandrag,  1912.    Stockholm,  1912.  v.v  v  ^ 

Svvedin  its  People  and  its  Industry.  Historical  and  Statistical  Handbook,  published 
by  order  of  the  Government.    Edited  by  G.  Sundbarg.    Stockholm,  1904. 

The  Union  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Address  presented  to  the  King  by  the 
Swedish  Parliament.     Stockholm,  1905.  .  io«oimo 

Statistisk  tidskrift,  utgifven  af  Kungl.  Statistiska  Central-Byran.  Stockholm,  1862-1912. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

2.    Non-Official  Publications, 

Ahlenins  (K.),  Sverige,  geografisk,  topografisk  statistisk  beskrifning  (in  publication). 
iiacdefcer'«Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.     Leipzig,  1912.  T.„^«r.T«OA 

Rain  (R    N)    Gustavus  III.   and    his  Contemporaries.      2    vols.       London,  1894.— 

Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire  in  "Heroes  of  the  Nations     series. 

London,   1895. -Scandinavia^:    A  Political  History  of  Denmark,    Norway,   and   Sweden 

^^^^DahUrus    (C."^  G.^J.^^Expote    de    I'industrie    miniere  et    metallurgique    de    la  SuMe. 

''^^'^FaftJbSfc  (P. X  Constitution  Suedoise  et  le  Parlementarisme  Moderne.     Paris,  1905. 

Flach  (W),  bannfelt  (H.J.)  and  Sundbarg  (G.),  Sveriges  Jordbruk  (L'Agnculture  au 
Suede  au  Commencement  du  XX«-«  Siecle).     Folio.     Uppsala,  1909  • 

Geiier  (E  G  )  and  Carlson  (F.  F.),  Geschichte  Schwedens.  Hamburg  und  Gotha,  1832-8 

midehrand  (E.),  and  others,  Sveriges  historia  intill  tjagonde  seklet.  Stockholm,  1903-10. 

Kennedy  (E.  B.),  Thirtv  [Seasons  in  Scandinavia.     London,  1903. 

Mohn  (Alfred),  La  Suede  et  la  Revolution  Norvegienne.     Pari.s,  1905. 

jyTordZund  ^K.).  The  Swedish-Norwegian  Crisis.     Upsala,  1905.  ,    ,„„^, 

Sertchv)  Les  Etats  Scandinlves  de  1815  a  1847  ;  de  1848  k  1870;  de  1870  i  nos 
jours.     Vols.  X.,  XL,  and  XIL  of  HistoireGenerale.    Paris,  1898-99. 

SMndbarp(G.),  AperQUSstatistiquesinternationaux.     lie  annee.     Stockholm,  1908. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central. 

On  August  1,  1291,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Lower  Unterwalden, 
entered  into  a  defensive  League.  In  1353  the  League  included  eight 
members,   and  in  1513  thirteen.  A-^arious    allied  and  subject  territories 

were  acquired  either  by  single  cantons  or  by  several  in  common,  and  in 
1648  the  League  became  formally  independent  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire, 
but  no  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  cantons  till  1798.  In  that 
year,  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  unified  Helvetic  Republic  was 
formed.  This  failed  to  satisfy  the  Swiss,  and  in  1803  ISapoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  Act  of  Mediation,  gave  a  new  constitution  and  out  of  the  lands 
formerly  allied  or  subject  increased  the  number  of  cantons  to  nineteen. 
In  1815  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  the  inviolability 
of  her  territory  were  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Zurich,  and  which  included  three  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  Pact  remained  in  force  till  1848,  when  a  new 
constitution,  prepared  without  foreign  interference,  was  accepted  by  general 
consent.  This,  in  turn,  was,  on  May  29,  1874,  superseded  by  the  constitution 
which  is  now  in  force. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  may  be  revised  either 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Federal  legislation,  w  ith  compulsory  referendum, 
or  by  direct  popular  vote,  a  majority  both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of 
the  cantono  being  required,  and  the  latter  method  may  be  adopted  on 
the  demand  (called  the  popular  initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  matters  of  peace, 
war,  and  treaties  ;  it  regulates  the  army,  the  postal  and  telegraph  system, 
the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and  repayment  of  bank  notes,  and  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  Republic.  It  provides  for  the  revenue  in 
general,  and  especially  decides  on  the  import  and  export  duties  in  accordance 
with  principles  embodied  in  the  constitution.  It  legislates  on  macters 
of  civil  capacity,  copyright,  bankruptcy,  patents,  sanitary  police  in 
dangerous  epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and  subsidise,  besides  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Ziiinch,  a  Federal  University  and  other  higher  educational 
institutions.  There  has  also  been  entrusted  to  it  the  authority  to  decide 
concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
such  as  those  relating  relating  to  rivers,  forests,  and  the  construction  of 
railways. 

The  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  are  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  *  Standerath,'  or  State  Council,  and  a 
'  Nationalrath,'  or  National  Council.  The  first  is  composed  of  forty- 
four  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the 
Confederation,  two  for  each  canton.  Their  remuneration  depends  on  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  the  caditons,  the  average  being  about  20  francs 
(16s.)  per  day  ;  representatives  from  the  canton  of  Geneva  receive  30 
francs  (25s.),  from  Uri  and  from  Unterwalden  15  francs  (12s.  Qd.)  per 
day.       The  mode  of   their  election  and  the  term  of   membership  depend 
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entirely  on  the  canton.  Three  of  the  cantons  are  politically  divided- 
Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land  ;  Appenzell  into  Ausser  Rhoden  and  Inner 
Rhodcn ;  and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and  Nidwald.  Each  of  these 
parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member  to  the  State  Council,  so  that  there 
are  two  members  to  the  divided  as  well  as  to  the  undivided  cantons. 
The  *  Nationalrath '  consists  of  167  representatives  of  the  Swiss  people, 
chosen  in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls. 
The  members  are  paid  from  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  foi 
each  day  on  which  they  are  present,  with  travelling  expenses,  at  the 
rate  of  20  centimes  {2d.)  per  kilometre,  to  and  from  the  capital.  Members 
employed  on  commissions  receive  additional  pay  at  the  same  rate.  On 
the  basis  of  the  general  census  1910,  the  cantons  are  represented  m 
the  National  Council  as  follows  : — 


Canton 

Number  of 

Represen- 

•tatives 

Canton 

Number  of 

Represen- 

tative.s 

Ziirich  (Zurich) 
Bern  (Berne)    . 
Luzern  (Lucerne) 

Uri 

Schwyz    .... 
Unterwald — Upper     and 
Lower  .... 
Glarus  (Glaris) 
Zug  (Zoug) 
Fribourg  (Freiburg)  . 
Solothurn  (Soleure)  . 

25 

32 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 
1 
7 
6 

1] 

2 

Appenzell — Exterior  and 

Interior 
St.  Gallen  (St.  Gall) 
Graubiinden  (Grisons) 
Aargau  (Argovie) 
Thurgau  (Thurgovie) 
Ticino  (Tessin) 
Yaud  (Waadt)  . 
Yalais  (Wallis) 
Neuchatel  (Neuenburg) 
Geneve  (Genf)  . 

4 

15 

6 

12 

7 

8 

16 

6 

7 

8 

Basel     (Bale) — town     and 

country 
Schaffhausen  (Schaffhouse) 

Total   . 

189 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  by  ballot  every  three 
years.  °  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  entered  on  his  twenty- 
lirst  year  is  entitled  to  a  vote  ;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be 
elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers  united  are  called  the  '  Bundes-Versamm- 
lung,'  or  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such  represent  the  supreme  Government 
of  'the  Republic.  The  lirst  step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken 
by  means  of  the  popular  initiative,  and  laws  passed  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  may  be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition 
demanding  the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  Legislature 
is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is  demanded  by  eight 
cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of 
the  nation.  For  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted  a  majority  both 
of  the  cantons  and  of  the  voters  is  required.  This  principle,  called  the 
refere7idum,  is  frequently  acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is 
deputed  to  a  *  Bundesrath,'  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  members  of  this 
council  must  not  hold  any  other  office  i»  the  Confederation  or  cantons, 
nor  engage  in  any  calling  or  business.  It  is  only  through  this  executive 
body  that  legislative  measures  are  introduced  in  the  deliberative  councils, 
and  its  members  are  present  at,  and  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  but 
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do  not  vote.     Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the   National   Council  is 
eligible  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  first  magistrates  of  the  Confederation.  Both  are  elected  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  joint  session  of  the  National  and  State  councils  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the 
same  offices  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  Vice-President, 
however,  may  be  and  usually  is,  elected  to  succeed  the  outgoing  President. 

President  for  1913.— M.  Edouard  Milller  (Bern).     Born,  1848. 
Vice-President. — Arthur  Hoffmann  (St.  Gall).     Born,  1857. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
480Z.  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  540Z. — act  as  ministers,  or  chiefs  of 
the  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These  departments 
are: — 1.  Foreign  Affairs.  2.  Interior.  3.  Justice  and  Police.  4.  Military. 
5.  Finance  and  Customs.  6.  Agriculture  and  Industry.  7.  Posts  and  Rail- 
ways. The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central 
administrative  authorities. 

II.  Local  Government. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  sovereign,  so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  its  organisation  in 
most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  powers 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery,  all  male 
citizens  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods, 
making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  asseml  ilies,  known  as  the 
Landsgemeinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald,  an  1  Uri.  In  all  the 
larger  cantons,  there  is  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Rath,  w^hich  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Landsgemeinden.  In  all  the 
cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except  that  of  Freiburg  and  those  of  the 
cantons  which  have  a  Landsgemeinde,  the  referendum  has  a  place.  This 
principle  is  most  fully  developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats,  or 
agreements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  all 
revision  of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many 
of  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  has  also  been  introduced.  The  members 
of  the  cantonal  councils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal  salary. 
In  each  canton  there  are  districts  (Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of 
communes  grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Regierungstatt- 
halter)  representing  the  canton.  In  the  larger  communes,  for  local  affairs, 
there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a  president, 
maire  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  members.  In  the  smaller  com- 
munes there  is  a  council  only,  with  its  proper  officials. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

Area  and  pojmlation,  December  1,  1900,  and  population  December  1, 
1910.  The  cantons  are  given  in  the  official  order,  and  the  year  of  the 
entrance  of  each  into  the  league  or  confederation  is  stoied  :-— 
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Area '. 

Population 

Pop. 

Canton 

per  square 

aq.  miles 

Dec.  1,  1900 1  Dec.  1,1910 

mile,  1910 

Zurich  (Zurich)  (1351) 

G66 

431,036 

500,679 

751-7 

BerD  (Berne)  (1353)  . 

2,657 

589,433 

642,744 

241-9 

Luzern  (Lucerne)  (1332)     . 

579 

146.159 

166,782 

288-0 

Uri(1291)          .... 

415 

19,700 

22.055 

53-1 

Schwyz  (1291)  .... 

351 

55,385 

58,347 

166-2 

Obwalden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Haut)(1291) 

183 

15,260 

17,118 

93-5 

Nidwalden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Bas)  (1291)    .... 

112 

13,070 

13,796 

123-1 

Glarus  (Glaris)  (1352) 

267 

32,349 

33,211 

124-3 

Zug  (Zoug)  (1352)     . 

92 

25,093 

28,013 

304-5 

Fribourg  (Freiburg)  (1481) 

644 

127,951 

139,200 

216-1 

Solothurn  (Soleure)  (1481) 

302 

100,762 

116,728 

386-5 

Basel-Stadt  (Bale-V.)  (1501)       . 

14 

112,227 

135,546 

9,681-9 

Basel-Land  (Bale-C.)  (1501) 

163 

68,497 

76,241 

467-7 

SchaflFhausen  (Schaffliouse)  (1501) 

114 

41,514 

45,943 

403-0 

Appenzell  A.-Rh.  (Ext.)  (1513) 

101 

55,281 

57,723 

572-0. 

AppenzellL-Rh.  (Int.)  (1513)  . 

61 

13,499 

14,631 

239-8 

St.  Gallen  (St.  Gall)  (1803) 

779 

250,285 

301,141 

385-0 

Graubiinden  (Grisons)  (1803)      . 

2,773 

104,520 

118,262 

42-6 

Aargau  (Argovie)  (1803)    . 

542 

206,498 

229,850 

424-0 

Thurgau  (Thurgovie)  (1803)       . 

381 

113,221 

134,055 

351-8 

Ticino  (Tessin)  (1803) 

1    1,088 

138,638 

158,556 

145-7 

Vaud  (Waadt)  (1803) 

1,244 

281,379 

315,428 

253-5 

Valais  (Wallis)  (1815) 

2,027 

114,438 

129,579 

63-9 

Neuchatel  (Neuenburg)  (1815)  . 

312 

1 

126,279 

132,184 

423-6 

Geneve  (Genf)  (1815) 

108 

132,609 
3,315,443 

154,159 
3,741,971 

1,427-3 

Total 

15,976 

! 

234-8 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  15 
of  the  22  cantons,  the  French  in  five,  the  Italian  in  one  (Ticino),  and  the 
Roumansch  and  Italian  together  in  one  (Graubiinden).  In  1910,  2,599,154 
spoke  German,  796,244  French,  301,325  Italian,  and  39,834  Roumansch. 
The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland  in  1910  was  565,296. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  preliminary  results  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
census  of  1911  regarding  Swiss  factory  enterprises  : — 


Employees 

Trades                                 Factories 

326 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Cotton  trades 

11,617 

17,932 

29,549 

Silk  industry    . 

215 

7,735 

23,802 

31,537 

Woollen  industry      , 

67 

2,190 

3,135 

5,325 

Linen  industry 

24 

440 

567 

1,007 

Embroidery 

866 

11,787 

16,822 

28,609 

Other  textile  trades 

112 

1,517 

2,633 

4,15» 

Clothing  and  outfitting    . 

660 

8,789 

16,061 

24,850 

Provisions  and  alimentary  tra 

des  , 

694 

13,440 

12,604 

26,044 

RELIGION 
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Trades 

Factories 

Employees 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Chemical  industry   .... 
Centrals  for  power,  gas,  and  water  . 
Paper  and  graphic  trades 
"Woodworkiug  trades 

Metal  working 

Macliinery,  apparatus,  etc. 
Jewellery  and  watchmaking    . 
Clay  and  stone  trades 

198 
263 
625 
1,268 
623 
640 
856 
441 

6,967 
4,254 
13,227 
23,333 
21,865 
45,313 
21,445 
17,160 

1,725 

1 

4,930 

432 

1,460 

1,122 

13,538 

1,000 

8,692 
4,255 
18,157 
23,765 
23,325 
46,435 
34,983 
18,160 

Of  the  persons  exercising  a  profession  in  1900,  187,446  (140,939  men  and 
46,507  women)  were  foreigners,  having  166,729  foreigners  (47,876  male 
and  118,853  female)  dependent  on  them  ;  total  foreigners  dependent  on 
occupation,  354,175. 

II,  Movement  of  Population. 


Years 

Total  Births 

Stillbirths 

Marriages 

Deaths  and 
Stillbirths 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

98,971 
97,692 
99,464 
97,296 
96,669 

3,366 
3,185 
3,223 
3,184 
3,154 

26,220 
27,660 
27,637 
27,395 
27,344 

62,571 
62,445 
60,920 
62,596 
59,678 

36,400 
35,247 
38,544 
34,700 
36,991 

In  1910  the  illegitimate  births  numbered  4,417,  or  4 '6  per  cent.  The 
number  of  divorces  was  1,527. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  five  years  was  : — 1907,  5,710  ;  1908,  3,656  ; 
1909,   4,913  ;  1910,  5,178  ;  in  1911,  5,512  ;  in  1912,  5,871. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

On  December  1,  1910,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as 
follows  :— Zurich,  189,088  ;  Basel,  131,914  ;  Geneva,  125,520  ;  Bern, 
85,264;  Lausanne,  63,926;  St.  Gallen,  37,657;  Chaux-de-Fonds,  37,636; 
Luzern,  39,152;    Biel,  23,583;  Winterthur,  25,066;  Neuchatel,  23,505. 

Religion. 

There  is  complete  and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No 
one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  a  creed  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on 
Swiss  territory  without  the  approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order 
of  Jesuits  and  its  affiliated  societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of 
Switzerland ;  all  functions  clerical  and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its 
members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be  extended  to  any  other  religious  orders 
whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  State,  or  interferes  with  the  peace  of 
different  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  convents  or  religious  orders  is 
forbidden. 

According  to  the  census  of  December  1,  1910,  the  number  of  Protestants 
amounted  to  2,108,590,  of  Roman  Catholics  to  1,590,792,  and  of  Jews  to 
19,023,  Protestants  are  in  a  majority  in  12  of  the  cantons,  and  Catholics 
in  10,     Of  the  more  populous  cantons,  Zlirich,  Bern,  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  and 
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Basel  (town  and  land)  arc  mainly  Protestant,  while  Luzern,  Fribonrg,  Ticino, 
Valais  and  the  Forest  Cantons  are  mainly  Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  former 
comprising  more  than  6,000  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under 
five  bishops,  viz.,  of  Basel  and  Lugano  (resident  at  Solothurn),  Chur,  St. 
Gallen,  Lausanne  and  Geneva  (resident  at  Freiburg),  and  Sitten  (Sion),  all  of 
them  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  The  government  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Calvin istic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  magistrates  of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also 
entrusted,  in  the  Protestant  districts,  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 

Instruction. 

In  the  educational  administration  of  Switzerland  there  is  no  centralization. 
Before  the  year  1848  most  of  the  cantons  had  organized  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  and  since  that  year  elementary  education  has  steadily  advanced.  In 
1874  it  was  made  obligatory  (the  school  age  varying  in  the  different  cantons), 
and  placed  under  the  civil  authority.  In  some  cantons  the  cost  falls  almost 
entirely  on  the  communes,  in  others  it  is  divided  between  the  canton  and  com- 
munes. In  all  the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free.  In  the  north-eastern 
cantons,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestant,  the  proportion  of  the 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five  ;  while  in  the 
half- Protestant  and  half- Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in 
the  entirely  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  compulsory  law  has 
hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  but  is  rigidly 
carried  out  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  majority  of  inhabitants. 
In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  for  youths 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Of  the  contingent  for  military  service  in  1910, 
•1  per  cent,  could  not  read,  and  "3  per  cent,  could  not  write. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  educational  insti- 
tutions for  1910-11  :— 


Infant  schools 

Primary  schools         .... 
Secondary  schools     .... 
Middle  schools  (preparatory)    . 
Normal  schools  (private  and  public) 


Schools 


Teachers 


1,153 

4,812 

656 

43 

49 


1,505 

12,485 
2,118 
1,128 

584 


Pupils 


5,449 

544,152 

57,570 

14,793 

3,559 


There  were  also  improvement  schools  with  41,464  pupils,  schools  for 
girls  with  1,847,  gymnasia  wdth  7,847.  In  1911-12  there  were  commercial 
schools  with  altogether  3,937  pupils  ;  industrial  schools  with  4,951  pupils; 
technical  schools  with  1,353  pupils;  448  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
girls  in  domestic  economy  and  other  subjects  ;  agricultural  schools  with 
1,161  pupils;  schools  for  horticulture,  for  viticulture,  for  arboriculture,  and 
for  dairy  management.  In  1910,  8  institutions  for  the  blind  had  326 
inmates  ;  15  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  736  ;  25  for  the  feeble-minded  had 
1,391.  In  the  37  reformatories  of  Switzerland  in  1910,  there  were  1,527 
children  under  instruction.  The  expenditure  on  instruction  in  1911  was: 
by  the  State,  41,800,000  francs;  by  the  communes,  44,600,000  francs; 
total,  86,400,000  francs. 

There  are  seven  universities  in  Switzerland.  These  universities  are 
organised  on  the  model  of  those  of  Germany,  governed  by  a  rector  and  a 
senate,  and  divided  into  four   'faculties  '  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philo- 
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sophy,  and  medicine.  There  is  a  Polytechnic  School,  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government,  at  Ziirich,  Avith  a  teaching  stalf  of  185  and  1,336 
matriculated  students,  in  1909.  The  academy  of  Neuchatel  was  trans- 
formed into  a  university  in  May,  1909,  but  without  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
The  following  table  shows  the  year  of  foundation  of  each  university, 
the  number  of  teaching  staff  and  of  matriculated  students  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  in  each  of  the  seven  universities  in  the  winter  of 
1912-13:— 


Basel (14G0)    . 

Zurich  (1832) . 

Bern  (1834)     . 

Geneva  (15591  &  1873^)  . 

Lausanne  (15371  &  18903) 

Fnbourg  (1889) 

Neuchatel  (18601  &  1909)^ 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine 
230 

81 

74 

3f) 

283 

454 

3(i 

472 

379 

30 

280 

625 

IC) 

258 

293 

•244 

115 

— 

1           ^*'* 

67 

— 

Philosophy 

Total 

414 

799 

610 

1,383 

606 

1,493 

566 

1,501 

•489 

1,056 

244 

603 

159 

236 

Teaching 

Stafif 


129 
158 
146 
158 
121 
92 
57 


1  As  an  Academy. 


2  As  a  University. 


These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  'hearers,'  but  inclusive  of  over  1,100 
women  students. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  '  Bu]ides-Gericht, '  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Lausanne,  con- 
sists of  19  members,  with  9  supplementary  judges,  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  for  six  years,  the  President  and  Vice-President,  as  such, 
for  two  years.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  13,000  francs  a  year,  and  the 
other  members  12,000  francs.  The  Tribunal  has  two  sections,  to  each  of 
which  is  assigned  the  trial  of  suits  in  accordance  with  regulations  framed  by 
the  Tribunal  itself.  It  has  original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  the 
Confederation  and  cantons  ;  between  cantons  and  cantons  ;  between  the  Con- 
federation or  cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  value  in  dispute 
being  not  less  than  3, 000  francs  ;  between  parties  who  refer  their  case  to  it, 
the  value  in  dispute  being  at  least  3,000  francs  ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  the 
constitution  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  are 
also  many  classes  of  railway  suits  which  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  other  Federal  authorities,  and  of  can- 
tonal authorities  applying  Federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  persons 
accused  of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  into  four  chambers  :  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the 
Criminal  Chamber  (Cour  d'Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  The  jurors  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  are  paid  ten  francs  a  day  when  serving. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  judicial  system  for  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  trials. 

On  December  31,  1910,  the  prison  pojjulation  (condemned)  of  Switzerland 
consisted  of  4,210,  of  whom  511  were  women. 

Capital  punishment  exists  in  Appenzell-I.-Rh.,  Obwalden,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Zug,  St.  Gallen,  Luzern,  Wallis,  Schaffhausen,  and  Freiburg. 
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Social  Insurance. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Insurance  Law  (insurance  against  illness  and  accident),  as  passed 
by  both  Chambers  on  June  13,  1911,  was  accepted  by  the  electors  of  the  Republic 
with  a  small  majority.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  523,731,  of  which  285,037 
were  for  and  238.694  against  the  measure. 

All  Swiss  citizens  are  entitled  to  insurance  against  illness,  and  foreigners  also  may 
be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  law.  Compulsory  insurance  against  illness  does  not 
exist  as  yet,  but  cantons  and  communities  are  entitled  under  the  act  to  declare  obligatory 
insurance  for  certain  classes  or,  in  general,  to  establish  public  benefit  (sick  fund) 
associations,  and  to  make  employers  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  of 
their  employees. 

Insurance  against  accident  is  compulsory  for  all  officials,  employees,  and  workmen 
of  all  the  factories,  trades,  <fcc.,  which  are  under  the  Federal  liability  law.  Every  person 
above  the  age  of  14  can  insure  voluntarily  at  the  Federal  insurance  administration  (or 
at  any  insurance  cori)oration). 

Finance. 

The  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  Federal  alcohol  monopoly  (259,600Z. 
in  1913)  are  divided  among  the  cantons,  and  they  have  to  expend  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  received  in  combating  alcoholism  in  its  causes  and 
effects.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military  service, 
levied  through  the  cantons,  one-half  goes  to  the  Confederation  and  the  other 
to  the  cantons. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1907 
1908 
1909 

£ 

5,836,570 
5,895,640 
6,227,140 

£ 
5,372,400 
6,035,170 
7,353,710 

1910 
19U 

1912 

£ 

6,674,608 
3,921,764 
3,710,400 

£ 
0,453,221 
3,931,842 
3,863.200 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1913 


Source  of  Revenue 

Trancs 

Branch  of  Expenditure 

Francs 

Real  Property 

1,994,714 

Debt,  Total  Charge 

8,076,000 

Capital  invested  . 

4,669,972 

General  administration 

1,603,400 

General  administration 

120,800 

Departments  : — 

Departments:  — 

Political 

1,162,297 

Political        .... 

22,000 

Interior         .... 

17,113,547 

Interior         .... 

11 9,. 350 

Justice  and  Police 

2,344,500 

Justice  and  Police 

1,003,000 

Military         .... 

44,296,227 

Military        .... 

3,740,100 

Finance  and  Customs  . 

9,618,320 

Financial : — 

Commerce,    Industry,    and 

Finance  and  Customs 

83,754,000 

Agriculture  . 

16,304,430 

Commerce,     Industry,    and 

Posts  and  Railways     . 

579,980 

Agriculture    . 

1,088,000  1 

Miscellaneous 

2,056,299 

Posts  and  Railways 

2,210.050  1 

Miscellaneous 

13,014 

Total    . 

lotal      . 

98,725,000 

103,155,000 

(3,949,000J.) 

(4,126,2001.) 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1910,  to   \ 
4,977,200/.,  mostly  at  3|  per  cent.       The  debt  charge  for  1909  amounted 
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to  251,885/.  (of  which  138,000^.  was  for  redemption  of  debt).  At  the 
same  date  the  '  Federal  Fortune, '  or  State  property,  was  :  -real  property, 
2,695,295Z.  ;  stock,  &c.,  1,309,460/.  ;  works  producing  interest,  1,868,990/. ; 
stores  not  producing  interest,  938,580/.;  various  debts,  73,670/.;  inventory, 
2,145,740/.  ;  Swiss  National  Bank,  425,740/.  ;  cash,  15,820/.;  total, 
9,463,310/.;   the  net  Fortune  being  thus  4,977,190/. 


Defence. 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence  of  the 
St.  Gothard  pass  ;  others  have  been  constrcicted  at  St.  Maurice  and 
Martigny  in  the  Rhone  Valley. 

Switzerland  depends  for  defence  upon  a  national  militia.  Service  in 
this  force  is  compulsory  and  universal,  with  few  exemptions  except  for 
]>hysical  disability.  Those  excused  or  rejected  pay  certain  taxes  in  lieu. 
Liability  extends  from  the  17th  to  the  end  of  the  48th  year,  actual 
service  commencing  at  the  age  of  20.  The  first  12  years  are  spent  in 
the  first  line,  called  the  '  Auszug, '  or  *  Elite  '  ;  the  next  8  in  the  Landwehr  ; 
and  the  remaining  8  in  the  Landsturm.  For  cavalry,  however,  service 
is  11  years  in  the  Auszug,  and  12  in  the  Landwehr,  The  Landsturm 
only  includes  men  who  have  undergone  some  training.  The  unarmed 
Landsturm  comprises  all  other  males  between  20  and  50  whose  services  can 
be  made  available  for  non-combatant  duties  of  any  description. 

The  initial  training  of  the  Swiss  militia  soldier  is  carried  out  in 
recruits'  schools,  and  the  periods  are  65  days  for  infantry,  engineers,  and 
foot  artillery,  75  days  for  field  artillery,  and  90  days  for  cavalry.  The 
subsequent  trainings,  called  '  repetition  courses, '  are  1 1  days  annually  :  but 
after  going  through  seven  courses  (8  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry)  further 
attendance  is  excused  for  all  under  the  rank  of  sergeant.  The  Landwehr  men 
are  only  called  out  once  for  training,  also  for  11  days. 

The  country  is  divided  into  6  divisional  districts.  The  field  army, 
formed  of  the  Elite,  is  to  consist  of  6  divisions,  3  cavalry  brigades,  and  3 
mountain  brigades.  A  division  consists  of  3  brigades  each  of  2  regiments 
consisting  of  2  or  3  battalions,  1  cyclist  company,  6  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
2  howitzer  batteries,  2  squadrons  of  guides,  and  1  battalion  of  sappers. 
A  cavalry  brigade  consists  of  2  regiments.  A  mountain  brigade  consists 
of  2  or  3  battalions,  2  mountain  batteries,  and  1  company  of  sappers. 
Altogether  there  are  106  battalions,  40  field  batteries,  12  howitzer  batteries, 
6  mountain  batteries,  and  8  cavalry  regiments  (each  of  3  squadrons),  besides 
12  squadrons  of  guides.  There  is  a  staff  organisation  on  paper  for  three 
army  corps.  There  are  the  usual  departmental  troops,  pontoon  and  railway 
corps,  telegraph  troops,  &c. 

The  total  number  of  combatants  in  the  field  army  may  be  taken  at 
140,000.  There  are  also  separate  forces,  mostly  Landwehr,  for  manning 
the  fortifications  which  close  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  and  the  Rhone  Valley 
to  a  possible  invader  from  the  south.  They  amount  to  about  21,000  men. 
The  Landwehr  is  organised  in  60  battalions  and  24  squadrons.  Altogether 
Switzerland  can  mobilise  nearly  200,000  men  (combatants),  irrespective  of 
the  organised  Landsturm,  who  may  amount  to  another  60,000. 

The  administration  of  the  Swiss  army  is  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cantonal  authorities,  who  promote  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain.  But 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  with  all  general  questions,  and  makes 
all  the  higher  appointments. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Swiss  troops  (Auszug  and 
Landwehr)  in  1912. 


Troops 

Auszug  or 
Elite 

Landwehr 

- 

Total 

Staffs 

1,233 

Infantry  :  Auszug,  106  battalions  . 

96,186 

} 

147,160 

,,          Landwehr,  37  battalions 

— 

50,974 

Cavalry :    Auszug,  36  squadrons  and  4  maxim 

detachments          .... 

5,569 

\ 
1 

9,926 

,,          Landwehr,  36  squadrons 

4,357 

Artillery:  Auszug,    78    field    and   mountain "\ 

batteries 

26,394 

,,                 ,,        10  i)osition  companies     . 

] 

,,                 ,,        16  fortress  companies 

1 

35,800 

(partly  Landwehr) 

j 

,,          Landwehr,  15  position  companies  "| 

; 

,,                 ,,           Parks  and  ammunition  >• 

9,406 

columns ) 

Engineers :  Auszug,  altogether  28  companies 

.5,875 

) 

7,406 

, ,          Landwehr,  altogether  24  companies 

1,531 

/ 

Medical  and  other  subsidiary  services    . 

9,196 

3,301 
69,569 

12,497 

Total 

143,220 

214,022 

The  Swiss  infantry  are  armed  Avith  the  Swiss  repeating  rifle.  The  field 
artillery  has  now  been  completely  rearmed  with  a  Q.F.  shielded  gun, 
7*5  cm.  calibre.  The  'position'  artillery  has  batteries  of  8 '4  and 
12   cm.    guns. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  army  now  amounts  to  not  less  than  43 
million  francs  (1,720,000Z, )  yearly,  a  sum  relatively  large,  being  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  Federal  budget.  A  sum  of  220,OOOZ.  was  granted  in  1910 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  and  St.  Maurice. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proprietors,  representing  | 
a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28 "4  per  cent,  is  unproductive  ;  of  the  productive  area 
35  "8  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and  meadows.  29  per  cent,  under  forest,  18 '7  per 
cent,  under  fruit,  16 '4  per  cent,  under  cropb  and  gardens.  Rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in  the 
country  is  imported.  The  area  and  yield  of  the  principal  crops  for  3  years 
were  as  follows  : — 


Area 

!                              Yield 

1909 

910 

1911 

Acres 

i         1909 

1910 
Cwts. 

1911 

Acres 

Acres 

Cvvts.       1 

Cwts. 

Wheat 

105,963 

104,728 

104,642 

1,910,789     1 

1,475,893 

1,887,608 

Barley 

12,844 

12,844 

12,800.' 

202,689     ■ 

169,2.36 

194,424 

Oats  . 

80,769 

80,522 

80,631 

1    1,578,221     1 

1,239,750 

1,385,371 

Rye    .       . 

60,268 

60,021 

59,907 

:       997,703     j 

806,821 

913,717 

Maize 

3,211 

3,211 

3,285 

62,971     1 

47,229 

60,610 

Vines 

63,412 

59,870 

58,539 

;    8,989,9681  ' 

1 

5,358,815  1 

18,804,9401 

1  Gallons  of  wine. 
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The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
condensed  milk.  Wine  is  produced  in  live  of  the  cantons,  tobacco  in  three. 
In  1911  (last  census)  there  were  in  Switzerland,  143,723  horses,  1,443  371 
cattle,  159,727  sheep,  569,253  pigs,  339,997  goats,  beehives,   223,933. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  entire  forest 
area  of  Switzerland  is  3,290  square  miles,  or  2,105,214  acres  in  extent  (com- 
prising 91,587  acres  of  cantonal  forest,  1,403,772  acres  belonging  to  munici- 
palities and  other  corporations,  and  609,855  acres  of  private  forests).  The 
district  over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
a  tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  1,119,270  acres, 
and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal,  and  municipal 
forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging  to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except 
when  from  their  position  they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  climatic 
influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area  should  never 
be  reduced ;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gathering 
flrewood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up  ;  public  forests  should  be  surveyed,  and 
new  wood  planted  where  required,  subventions  for  the  purpose  being  sane- 
tioned.  In  the  year  1912,  20,958,196  trees  (chiefly  coniferous)  were  planted, 
while  timber  amounting  to  2,061,644  cubic  metres  Avas  cut.  The  free  forest 
districts  comprise  1,477  square  miles. 
■  There  were,  in  1912,  192  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  produced 
fry  of  various  species  to  the  number  of  82,104,650. 

Switzerland  though  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  There  are  5  salt-mining  districts  ;  that 
at  Bex  (Vaud)  belongs  to  the  Canton,  but  is  worked  by  a  private  company  ; 
that  at  Schweizerhalle  (Basel)  is  worked  by  the  Glenck  family ;  those  at 
Rheinfelden,  Ryburg,  and  Kaiseraugst  (Aargau)  are  worked  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  from  the  Canton.  The  output  of  salt  of 
all  kinds  in  1910  reached  621,491  quintals.  From  the  various  cement  works 
the  output  in  1910  amounted  to  757,503  metric  tons.  In  1912  there  were 
8,093  factories  in  Switzerland  (7,907  in  1911).  The  number  of  persons 
employed  (1911)  was  328,841  (211,077  males  and  117,764  females) ;  the  motive 
machinery  had  515,859  horse-power.  In  1910,  146  breweries  produced 
2, 507, 222  hectolitres  of  beer. 


Commerce, 


The  special  comme  ce,  including  precious  metals,  was  as  follows  in  five 
years : — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports 
Exports 

£ 

61,359,064 
42,392,115 

£ 
65,017,381 
45,502,805 

£ 

69,801,000 
47,835,000 

£ 

72,094,359 
50,292,374 

£ 

78,549,416 
54,303,866 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  special  commerce   in 
1912:— 


1911    and 
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Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Merchandise 

(1912) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1911) 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Cereals 

231,052,996 

6,368,541 

219,706,718 

6,135,452 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . 

41,7(56,353 

6,492,126 

41,506,430 

2,451,493 

^  Colonial  produce  . 

107,825,794 

55,657,233 

96,859,155 

47,646,621 

Animal  food  substances 

110,285,922 

118,717,470 

106,729,481 

108,134,400 

Tobacco         .... 

16,471,542 

4,207,156 

n  14,857,846 

4,102,513 

Beverages      .... 

57,733,948 

2,913,526 

55,517,989 

3,017,687 

Animals,  living     . 

72,663,774 

15,386,901 

73,401,552 

12,574,734 

Hides  and  skins    . 

54,712,555 

39,343,447 

48,624,919 

34,119,610 

Timber 

50.077,092 

7,467,518  : 

49,347,604 

7,561,144 

Cotton  goods 

134,305,934 

270,906,443 

121,955,776 

266,087,276 

Linen,  hemp,  &c.,  goods 

i         24,184,845 

3,653,585 

21,306,975 

3,774,862 

Silk  goods     .... 

'      180,010.947 

273,282,685 

168,340,244 

258,641,582 

Woollen  goods 

j        77,307,959 

24,590,739 

75,799,366 

26,215,049 

Clothin<?,  ready  made  . 

1        60,702,678 

20,725,089 

54,653,548 

18,536,409 

Mineral  substances 

1      117,759,592 

13,904,789 

111,538,070 

12,025,998 

Iron  work      .... 

!      111,469,293 

31,323,244 

93,702,844 

26,781,182 

Copper  work 

31,959,698 

10,205,292 

28,195,776 

6,478,463 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

3,392,824 

9,795 

3,102,565 

12,859 

Machinery     .... 

1        54,454,159 

92,089,852 

43,950,330 

83,381,123 

Clocks  

2,202,430 

160,603,055 

1,461,895 

152,242,281 

Chemicals     .... 

45,611,277 

19,174,121 

42,072,889 

16,379,656 

Grease,  oils,  &c.    . 

29,156,702 

2,427,371  . 

26,892,239 

1,649,794 

Total  incl.  other  mercliandis( 

}'  1,963,735,419 

1,357,596,670 

1,802,358,995 

1,257,309,404 

In  Switzerland,  for  the  majority  of  imports,  the  values  are  fixed  by  a  commission  on 
Exports  nominated  by  the  Customs  department.  Up  to  1891  a  single  value  was  fixed  for 
each  class  of  goods,  but  the  Commission  now  takes  into  account  the  difference  of  prices  in 
dififerent  countries  of  origin.  For  values  of  exports  declarations  are,  in  general,  considered 
sufficient.  Returns  show  the  net  weight,  though  the  gi'oss  weight  also  is  declared.  It  is 
sought  to  record  as  the  country  of  origin  the  country  of  production,  and  as  the  country  of 
destination  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  consume!.  When  exact  information  is  not 
available  the  most  distant  known  points  of  transit  are  recorded.  In  accordance  with  this 
system,  Swiss  returns  show,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  trade  between  the  Con- 
federation and  Great  Britain,  though,  since  direct  commercial  intercourse  is  impossible,  the 
name  of  Switzerland  does  not  occur  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
treaty  of  1855  provides  for  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  respect  of  commerce, 
residence  and  other  matters  affecting  Swiss  and  British  interests. 

The  customs  duties  amounted  in  1909,  to  74,392,011  francs  ;  1910  to  80,660,289  francs  ; 
in  1911,  80,939,346  francs  ;  in  1912,  to  86,979,263  francs. 

The  following  table,  in  thousands  of  francs,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  special  trade 
of  Switzerland  (including  bullion  but  not  coin).  Much  of  the  trade  with  the  frontier 
countries  is  really  of  the  nature  of  transit  trade ; — 


Germany 
France   . 
Italy       .       . 
Austria-Hungary 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 
Russia    . 
Holland 
United  States 


Imports  from  Imports  from 
(1910)  (1911) 


1,000 

Francs 

565,720 

346,591 

203,083 

110,746 

112,677 

36,951 

85,618 

18,724 


1,000 
Francs 

'  581,395 

339,633 

180,629 

113,824 

99,857 

38,926 

89,580 

23,993 

75,085 


Exports  to 
(1910) 

1,000 
Francs 

270,165 

130,045 

85,593 

80,072 

200,355 

22,911 

41,812 

9,577 


Exports  to 
(1911) 

1,000 
Francs 

274,879 

132,627 
85,234 
85.045 

212,920 

25,227 

48,064 

9,871 

142,228 


INTERNAL   COMMUNICATIONS — MONEY,    ETC.  1299 

Total  trade  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  (in  thousands 
of  pounds)  for  five  years  : — 


1907 

1908 

1909           1910 

1 

1911 

Imports  from  Switzerland  into  U.  K.  . 
Exports  to  Switzerland  from  U.  K. 

8,401 
2,616 

7,914 
2,814 

8,501 
2,861 

9,812 
3,371 

10,035 
3,934 

Internal  Communications. 

In  1912  the  State  railways  of  Switzerland  had  a  length  of  2,238  miles, 
and  the  privately  owned  railways  1,176.  There  are  also  42  miles  of  foreign 
railways  within  the  Confederation.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways 
up  to  the  end  of  1911  was  1,935,969,869  francs  (77,438,794^.).  There  were 
carried  (1912)  18,257,031  tons  of  goods  and  105,575,536  passengers.  The 
receipts  from  traffic  of  all  the  Swiss  railways  amounted  to  214,319,713  francs 
(8,572,788?.).  The  working  expenses  amounted  to  128,406,969  francs 
(5,136,278?.).  Five  of  the  principal  Swiss  railways  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Confederation.  The  traffic  on  the  Swiss  waters  in  1912  was  carried  on 
by  285  boats  or  barges  belonging  to  19  companies. 

In  1912  there  were  in  Switzerland  2,093  post-offices  and  1,926  letter- 
boxes. By  the  internal  service  there  were  forwarded  175,485,129  letters, 
87,100,792  post-cards,  69,780,150  packets  of  printed  matter,  1,206,206 
samples,  200,682,733  newspapers,  and  6,540,498  registered  parcels,  &c.  In 
the  international  service  there  were  forwarded  29,217,052  letters,  22,291,841 
post-cards,  16,558,195  packets  of  printed  matter,  1,686,608  samples,  2,374,285 
newspapers,  and  2,312,458  registered  parcels,  &c.  Internal  post-office  orders 
were  sent  to  the  amount  of  815,538,413  francs,  and  international  sent  and 
received  to  the  amount  of  167,155,241  francs.  Receipts,  1912,  64,367,567 
francs  (2,574,702?.);  expenditure,  61,853,678  francs  (2,474,147?.). 

Switzerland  has  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraphs,  consisting  (1912) 
of  2, 186  miles  of  line  with  16,449  miles  of  wire.  There  were  transmitted 
1,706,507  inland  telegrams,  3,155,773  international,  and  1,438,809  in  transit 
through  Switzerland.  Number  of  offices,  2,291.  There  were  442  telephone 
systems  with  11,349  miles  of  line  and  196,399  miles  of  wire;  conversa- 
tions, 55,474,572.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  receipts  in  1912  amounted 
to  18,541,804  francs  (741,672?.);  the  expenditure  to  17,532,229  francs 
(701,288?.). 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1912  the  issue  of  coin  was  of  the  nominal  value  of  13,740,000  francs 
(gold,  11,000,000  francs;  fractional  silver,  2,000,000;  nickel  and  bronze, 
740,000). 

There  were  in  Switzerland  in  1912,  42  banks  with  an  aggregate  paid- 
up  capital  of  244,750,000  francs.  Note  circulation  amounted  to  6,813,000 
francs. 

Banks  of  issue  are  subject  to  Federal  inspection.  The  new  National 
Bank,  with  headquarters  divided  between  Bern  and  Zurich,  opened  its  doors 
on  June  20,  1907.  It  will  ultimately  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  bank 
notes  in  Switzerland,  the  existing  banks  being  allowed  3  years  to  withdraw 
their  note  issue.  On  December  31,  1912,  there  were  notes  of  the  bank  in 
circulation  to  the  extent  of  371,813,000  francs. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Franc  of  10  Batzen,  aud  100  Rappen  or  Centimes. 

Average  rate  of  exchange,  25  '22|  francs  =  £1  sterling. 

The  20-franc  piece  is  '900  fine,  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  '900  tine,  the 
silver  2-franc,  franc,  and  half-franc  are  -835  fine.  Switzerland  belongs  to  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union  ;  but  since  Italy  is  exonerated  from  taking  back  its 
exported  fractional  coin  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  im* 
TDortation  into  Switzerland  of  2  franc,  1  franc,  and  \  franc  pieces  is  prohibited 
by  decree  of  February  21,  1899,  on  pain  of  confiscation.  By  a  Convention 
of  November  15,  1902,  with  the  other  States  within  the  Union,  Switzerland 
may  coin,  exceptionally,  12,000,000  francs  in  fractional  silver  pieces,  but  the 
issues  must  be  spread  over  at  least  6  years. 

The  Centner,  of  50  Kilogrammes  and  100  ^und  =  110  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  Quintal  =  100  Kilogrammes  =  220  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  Arpent  (Land) 
=  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfund,  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into  decimal 
Grammes,  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves  and  quar- 
ters, named  Halhpfund,  and  Viertelpfund. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Switzerland  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Gaston  Carlin. 

Secretary. — Cli.  Paravicini, 

Councillor  of  Legation. — M.  Theo  Ritter. 

2,  Of  Great  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — 

Secretary. — Robert  H.  Clive. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  Edward  John  Granet,  C.B. 

Gommoxial  Attache.— ^\\-  H.  Austin  Lee,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (also  at  Paris) 

GonsiU' General  at  Ziirich.— Sir  H.  Angst,  K.C.M.G. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Bern,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Lucerne,  Davos,  and 
St.  Moritz  ;  Vice-Cousuls  at  Ziirich,  Montreaux,  B^le,  St.  Gall,  Lugano,  and 
Neuchatel. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Switzerland 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse.     Berne. 

Feuille  federate  suisse.    Bern.  '• 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London . 

Resultats  proviBoires  du  Recensement  Federal  des  entreprises  agricoles  industiielles, 
et  comuierciales,  Aug.   9,  1905.     Berne,  1906. 

Resultats  du  coiupte  d'etat  de  la  Confederation  suisse.    Annual.    Berne. 

Sanunlung  enthaltend  die  Bundesverfassuug  uud  die  in  Kraft  Cestchenden  Kantonsver- 
fassungen  (in  German,  French,  and  Italian).     Bern,  1891. 

Sohweizerische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  vora  Statistischen  Bureau  des  Eidgeuoss  I 
Departments  des  Inuern.     Annual.    Bern. 

Statistique  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  avecl'etranger.     Berue.     Annual. 

Voranschlagder  SehweizerischenEidgenossenschaft.    Annual.     Berne. 

Jahrbuch  des  Unterrichtswewens  in  der  Schweiz.    (Dr.  Huber.)    Annual.    Zurich. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (Sir  F.  O.),  and  Cunningham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.    1889. 

AJfolter  (A.),  Gerundzilge  des  Schweizerischen  Staatsrechts.     Zurich,  1904. 

Baedeker's  Switzerland.     22nd  edition.     Leipzig,  1907.     New  edition,  1911. 

Baker  (Grenfell),  The  Model  Republic  :  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Swiss 
People.     London,  1895. 

Ball  (J.),  The  Central  Alps,  Part  I.     New  edition.     London,  1907.     Part  II.     London. 
1911. 

Burckhardt  (W.),  Kommentar  des  Schweiz.  Bundesverfassung.    Bern,  1905. 

Clerget  (P.),  La  Suisse  an  XXe  Siecle.     Paris,  1908. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.),  The  Alps  from  End  to  End.    London,  1895. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.)  and  Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  Climbers'  Guides  :  The  Bernese  Oberland. 
4  vols.     Loudon,  1908. 

Coolidge  and  Ball  (J.),  Alpine  Guide  :  the  Western  Alps.     London,  1898. 

Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide  Books.     London,  1893. — Guide  to 
Switzerland.     London,  1901.— The  Alps  in  Nature  and  History.     London,  1908. 

Crawford  (V.  M.),  Switzerland  of  To-day.     A  Study  in  Social  Progress.     London,  1911. 

Curti  (E.),  Geschichte  der  schweizerischen  Volksgesetzgebung.     2nd  ed.     Zurich,  1885. 

Daendliker  (Carl),  Geschichte  der  Schweiz.     2  vols.     Zurich,  1892.     [Condensed  Eng. 
Trans,  by  E.  Salisbury.     London,  1S98.] 

Dawson  (W.  S.),  Social  Switzerland.     London,  1897. 

Dej)Jot<;c  (S.),  Le  Referendum  en  Suisse.     Brussels,  1892.     [Eng.  Trans.     London,  1898. 

Heer  (J.  C.),  Die  Schweiz  [in  '  Land  und  Leute  '  series].     Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1902. 

James  (E.  J.)  (Translator),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.     Philadelphia, 
1890. 

Kaiser  (S.)  and  Strickler  (J.),  Geschichte  und  Texte  der  Bundesverfassung  und  Schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenossenschaft.     Bern,  1901 

Knapp  (C),  Borel  (M.),  et  Attinger  (V.),    Dictionnaire    geographique    de    la  Suisse. 
[Published  both  in  French  and  German.]    Neuchatel,  1900-1906. 

Lavisse(E.)  et  Rambaud  (A.)  (Editors),  Histoire  Genferale  :    La  Suisse  de  1815  a  1848; 
de  1848  k  nos  jours.     Par  Fr.  de  Crue.     Vols.  X,  XI.     Paris  1898  and  1899. 

MacCraclan  (W.  D.),  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic.     London,  1892. 

Macmillan's  Guide  to  Switzerland.     London,  1903. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Switzerland.     19th  ed.     London,  1905. 

Muyden  (B.  van),  Histoire  de  la  Nation  Suisse.     3  vols.     Lausanne,  1896-1901 

Oechsli  (W.),  Die  Anfange  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft.     Ziirich,    1891.- 
Geschichte  der  Schweiz  im  Neunzehnten  Jahrhundert.    Erster  Band,  1798-1813.  Leipzig, 
1903. 

Read  (Meredith),  Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy.     2  vols.     London,  1897. 

Reelus  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle.    Vol.  III.     Paris,  1878. 

Salis  (L.  R.  de),  Le  Droit  Federal  Suisse.     2nd  ed.     Berne,  1902. 

Schollenberger  (J.),  Bundesverfassung  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft.    Kom- 
mentar mit  Einleit.     Berlin,  1905. 

Seippel  (P.)  (Editor),  La  Suisse  au  XIX'"^  Siecle.    3  vols.     Lausanne,  1898-1900. 

Sowerby  (J.),  The  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland.    London,  1892. 

Stead  (R.)  and  Hug  (L.),  Switzerland.    In  '  Story  of  the  Nations  '  Series.    London,  1 890. 

Story  (A.  T.),  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     Loudon,  1902. 

Studer  (J.),  Schweizer  Ostsnamen.     Zurich,  1896. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TRIBUTARY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 
Reigning  Sultan. 

Mohammed  V.,  born  November  3,  1844  (21  Shavval  1260),  son  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  11. ,  April  27,  1909. 

Children  of  the  Sultan. 

I.    Zia-Ed-din  Eflendi,  born  1877.      II.    Nedjm-ed-Din    Effendi,    born 

1881.      III.    Eumer-Hihni   Effendi,  born   February  18,   1883.      IV.    Befia 

Sultana,  born  1887. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Sultan. 

Besides  the  deposed  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  there  are  two  surviving  brothers  and  three 
sisters  of  the  reigning  Sultan. 

I.  Djemile  Sultana,  born  August  18,  1843;  married,  June  3,  1858,  to  Mahmoud-D.jelal 
Eddin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Veti  Pasha  ;  widovvr,  1892. 

II.  Senihe  Sultana,  born  November  21,    1851  ;   widow  of  the  late  Mahraud  Pasha, 
son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

III.  Medihe  Sultana,  born  1857;  married  (1)  1879,   to  Nedjib  Pasha;   widow,  1885; 
(2)  April  30,  188G.  to  Ferid  Pasha. 

IV.  .SwZcmmi  Effendi,  born  ISfiO. 

V.  Wahid-Ed-din  Eltendi,  born  January  12,  18(il. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fifth,  in  male  descent, 
of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  Sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  By  the  law  of  suc- 
cession obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the  crown  is  inherited  according  to 
seniority  by  the  male  descendents  of  Othman,  sprung  from  the_  Imperial 
Harem.  The  Harem  is  considered  a  permanent  State  institution.  All 
children  born  in  the  Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of 
slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.  The  Sirltan  is  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,"  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centuries 
to  contract  regular  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free  will,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the 
majority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  designates  a 
certain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  '  Kadein,'  or  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  the 
rest,  called  'Odalik,'  remaining  under  them  as  servants.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
•  Haznadar-Kadin,'  has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  through 
the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  *  Kizlar-Aghasi, '  has  the  same  rank 
as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  precedence  if  present  on  state  occasions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the  thirty- 
four  sovereigns  who  have  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  reigning  house  : — 

Hoiise  of  Othman. 

.     1299    '    Bajazet  II.  ...     1481 

.     1326    i   Selim  1 1512 

.     1359    I   Solyman   I.,    'The   :Magni- 


Othman       .         .         . 
Orchan 
Murad  I,     . 
Bajazet  I,,    'The  Thunder- 
bolt'       ....     1389 
Interregnum        .          .         .     1402 
Mohammed  I.     .          .         .     1413 

Murad  II 1421 

Mohammed   II.,   Conqueror 

of  Constantinople    .         ,     1451 


ficent ' 
Selim  II. 
Murad  III.     . 
Mohammed  III. 
Ahmet  I. 
Mustapha  I.    . 
Othman  II.    . 


1520 
1566 
1574 
1595 
1603 
1617 
1618 
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Murad  IV.,  'The  Intrepid' 

.     1623 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

1773 

Ibrahim 

.     1640 

Selim  III.       . 

1789 

Mohammed  IV. 

.     1648 

Mustapha  IV. 

1807 

Solyman  II.    . 

.     1687 

Mahmoud  II. 

1808 

Ahmet  II.       , 

.     1691 

Abdul-Medjid 

1839 

Mustaphall. 

.     1695 

Abdul-Aziz     . 

1861 

Ahmet  III.     . 

.     1703 

Murad  V.     (May  30) 

1876 

Mahmoud  I.   . 

.     1730 

Abdul-Hamid  II. 

(Aua   31)  . 

1876 

Othmanlll.. 

.     1754 

Mohammed  V.  (April  27) 

1909 

Mustapha  III. 

.     1757 

The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two  millions 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domains, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  amount  charged  to 
the  Budget   of  1911-12  is  £T493,280. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire  are  based  on  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  'Hadith,'a  code  formed 
of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  sentences  and 
decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are  binding  upon  the  Sovereign  as 
well  as  his  subjects.  Another  code  of  laws,  the  'Canon-Nameh,'  formed 
by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  from  a  collection  of  '  hatt-i-sheriffs, ' 
or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obe- 
dience, but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  authority.  After  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Hatt-i-Sherif  of  1839,  complete  codes  of  law  (Civil,  Criminal, 
and  Commercial)  were  drawn  up  and  form  the  laws  in  force,  being  largely 
based  on  the  Code  Napoleon.  These  codes  are  administered  by  the  *  Niza- 
mic '  Courts.  The  Civil  Code  is  administered  by  the  Sheri  Courts,  dealing 
with  questions  of  real  property,  and  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  personal 
status  of  Moslems. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European  States, 
were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman  Governments, 
the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  '  Hatti-Humayoun '  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856,  and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree 
of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of  November  1876.  The  latter  provided 
for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  and  property  ;  for  the  administration 
of  justice  by  irremovable  judges ;  the  abolition  of  torture,  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  and  the  equality  of  all  Ottoman  subjects.  Islam  was  declared 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  freedom  of  worship  was  secured  to 
all  creeds,  and  all  persons,  irrespective  of  religion,  were  declared  eligible 
to  public  office.  Parliament  should  consist  of  two  Houses,  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  a  Senate.  Senators  should  be  at  least  40  years  of  age, 
and  would  be  appointed  by  the  Saltan  from  among  those  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  State.  For  the  election  of  deputies  one 
electoral  delegate  has  to  be  chosen  for  every  600  electors,  and^  these 
electoral  delegates  choose  one  deputy  for  every  6,000  electors.  Electors 
must  be  Ottoman  subjects  of  at  least  25  vears  of  age,  Avithout  distinction 
of  race  or  creed,  while  delegates  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age.  Civil 
or  military  officials  may  offer  themselves  for  election,  but  must  immediately 
resign  their  posts  on  "being  returned.  In  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
discontent,  especially  in  the  army,  caused  by  corruption  and  misgovernment 
an  Imperial  decree  was  issued  for  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament,  and 
constitutional  government  was  restored  July  24,  1908.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  at  Constantinople  in  April,  1909,  for  a  period  of  one  year  fr  om 
that    date  ;    the   proclamation  was  renewed  in  April,   1910,   and  again  in 
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March,  1911,  for  one  year.     On  January  15,   1912,   the  first  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved 

The  Turkish  Cabinet,  which  oame  to  power  on  January  24,  1913,  after  a 
coup  cVetat,  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 

Grand  Vizier  and  Minister  of  War. — Marshal  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha. 

Miiiister  of  Justice. — Ibrahim  Pasha. 

President  of  the  Council  of  State  and  Foreign  Minister  — Prince  SaidHalim 
of  Egypt. 

Minister  of  Marine. — General  Tschuruk  Sula  Mahmud. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Shukri  Bey. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — Hadji  Adil  Bey. 

Minister  of  Finance.  — Rifaat  Bey. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Coinmerce. — Batzaria  Effendi. 

Minister  of  Mines,  Forests,  and  Agriculture.— T>}Q\al  Bey. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Oskian. 

Minister  of  Pious  Foundations. — Hairi  Bey. 

She'ik-ul- Islam. — Mussa  Kiazim  Effendi. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  Vilayets,  or  governments,  these 
subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  minor  provinces,  these  into  Kazas,  or 
districts,  with  occasional  subdivision  into  Nahies,  or  sub- districts.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  list  is  the  "  Karie  "  or  village,  having  at  its  head  a  "  Mouktar." 
A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  representing  the  Sultan,  and  assisted  by  a  provincial 
council,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  minor  provinces,  districts, 
&c.,  are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities  (Mutesarifs,  Kaimakams,  Mudirs 
and  Muktars)  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vali.  The  division  of  the 
country  into  Vilayets  has  been  frequently  modified  of  late  for  political 
reasons.  For  similar  reasons  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by 
Mutessarifs  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  known  as  Mutessarifats, 
reporting  direct  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  All  subjects,  however  humble 
their  origin,  are  eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  is  made  up  of  (1)  Turkey  in  Europe^  (the  archi- 
pelago and  the  Balkan  Peninsula),  (2)  Turkey  in  Asia  (Anatolia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdistan),  and  (3)  Provinces  of  the 
Isles  of  Crete,  Samos,  and  Cyprus.  The  total  area  (including  States  nomi- 
nally subject)  may  be  estimated  at  941,416  square  miles,  and  its  total  popu- 
lation at  about  39,600,000,  viz.  :— 


— 

Square  miles 

Population 

Immediate  possessions : — 

Europe 

Asia 

104,984 
429,272 

8,000,000 
21,000,000 

634,250 

29,000,000 

Crete 

Cyprus      

Saraos— tributary  principality        .... 
Egypt       

3,400 

3,580 

180 

400,000 

310,200 

237,000 

53,400 

10,000,000 

407,160 

10,600,600 

Total 

941,416 

39,600,000 

1  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  commenced  on  September  30,  1912,  the  Turlfish 
possessions  in  Europe  will  be  considerably  lessened,  Turkey  in  Enrol  e  being  in  jiart 
divided  among  the  Allied  States  (Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece),  and  in  part 
created  into  an  independent  state  of  Albania.  " 
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The  area  and  population  by  Vilayets,  according  to  an  earlier  estimate, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Vilayets 

Area  Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Population 
per  Sq.  Mile 

Europe  :~ 

' 

Constantinople  .... 

1,505 

1,203,000 

799 

Chatalja  (Mutessarifat) 

733 

60,000 

82 

Adrianople         .... 

14,822 

1,028,200 

69 

Salonica   ..... 

13,510 

1,1.30,800 

84 

Monastir  .... 

11,000 

848,900 

Kossovo    ..... 

12,700 

1,038,100 

82 

Scutari  (Albania) 

4,170 

294,100 

70 

Yanina      ..... 

6,910 

527,100 

76 

Total     .... 
Asia  Minor:— 

65,350 

6,130,200 

93 

Ism  id  (Mutessarifat)    . 

3,130 

222,700 

71 

Brussa      ..... 

25,400 

1,626,800 

64 

Bigha  (Mutessarifat)    . 

2,550 

129,-500 

51 

Archipelago        .... 

2,660 

322,300 

121 

Smyrna,  or  Aidin 

2,5801 

2,500,000 

64 

Kastamuni          .... 

19,. 570 

961,200 

49 

Angora     ..... 

27,370 

932,800 

34 

Konia        .... 

30,410 

1,069,000 

27 

Adana       ... 

15,400 

422,400 

27 

Sivas         

23,970 

1,057,500 

44 

Trebizond           .... 

16,671 

1,265,000 

76 

Total     .... 

197,711 

10,509,200 

47 

Armenia  and  Kurdistan  :— 

Erzerum  ..... 

19,180 

645,700 

34 

Mamuret-ul-Aziz 

12,700 

575,200 

45 

Diarbekr  .... 

14,480 

471,500 

32 

Bitlis 

10,460 

398,700 

38 

Van           ..... 

15,170 

379,800 

25 

Tota      .... 

71,990 

2.470,900 

34 

Mesopotamia  :— 

MosM 

35,130 

500,000 

10 

Baghdad  ..... 

54,540 

900,000 

11 

Busra       ..... 

53,580 

600,000 

8 

Total     .... 

143,250 

2,000,000 

9 

Syria :—                       • 

Aleppo     ..... 

33,430 

1,500,000 

45 

Zor  (Mutessarifat) 

30,110 

100,000 

3 

Syria         ..... 

37,020 

1,000,000 

27 

Beirut       ..... 

6.180 

633,500 

86 

Jerusalem  (Mutessarifat) 

6^600 

341,600 

52 

Lebanon  ..... 

1,190 

200,000 

168 

Total     .... 

114,530 

3,675,100 

33 

Arabia : — 

Hejas       ..... 

96,500 

300,000 

3 

Yemen      ..... 

73,800 

750,000 

10 

Total     .... 

170,300 

1,050,000 

Grand  Total    . 

758,960 

23.813,600 

20 

In  the  European  provinces  under  immediate  Turkish  rule,  Turks  (of  Finno- 
Tataric  race),  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  con- 
stitute 70  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented  are  Serbs, 
Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews,  Circassians.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  with  some  four  million  Arabs, 
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besides  Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous 
other  races. 

The  population  of  the  chief  towns  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

40,000 
70,000 
60,000 
45,000 
65,000 
80,000 
45,000 
42,000 
40,000 
80,000 
40,000 
51,000 
38,000 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (Christian),  and  has  a  special 
government,  the  constitution  of  which  was  modified  in  December,  1912, 
with  a  view  to  making  it  more  liberal  than  before. 


Constantinople 

1,200,000 

Medineh 

Salonica 

. 

174,000 

Homs     . 

Adrianople 

(Edirneh) 

83,000 

Hama     . 

Smyrna  (Ismir) 

375,000 

Konia     . 

Bagdad 

225,000 

Sivas  (Sebasteia) 

Damascus 

350,000 

Jerusalem 

Aleppo  . 

210,000 

Jaffa       . 

Beirut    . 

150,000 

Rodosto 

Brussa    . 

110,000 

Gaza 

Kaisarieh 

54,000 

Erzerum 

Kerbela  . 

65,000 

Bitlis      . 

Mosul     . 

70,000 

Trebizond 

Mecca     . 

80,000 

Diarbekr 

Basra 

55,000 

Religfion  and  Education. 

Mahometans  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  only  one-half  of  the  population  in  European  Turkey. 
Recognised  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  the  adherents  of  nine  non- 
Mahometan  creeds — namely :  1.  Latins,  Franks,  or  Catholics,  who  use 
the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  Genoese  and 
Venetian  settlers  in  the  Empire,  and  proselytes  among  Armenians-, 
Bulgarians,  and  others  ;  2.  Orthodox  Greeks  ;  3.  Bulgarians  under  their 
Exarch  at  Constantinople  ;  4.  Armenians,  under  their  Patriarch  at 
Constantinople,  but  under  the  supreme  spiritual  control  of  a  Catholicos 
at  Echmiadzin,  in  the  Russian  Caucasus.  In  1903,  the  old  dignity  of 
Catholicos  of  Sis,  in  Cilicia,  was  restored  and  a  new  appointment  made. 
There  still  remains  in  abeyance  the  seat  of  the  Catholicos  of  Akhtomar 
(Van),  an  ancient  dignity  ;  5.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans,  under 
their  Patriarch  at  Mosul ;  6.  Maronites,  under  their  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in 
Mount  Lebanon ;  7.  Protestants,  consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among 
the  Armenians  ;  8.  Jews  ;  9.  Nestorians,  or  Assyrian  Christians,  under 
the  Patriarch  Mar  Shimun  of  Kochannes.  These  religious  denominations 
are  invested  with  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule. 
The  Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  Bulgarian  Exarch,  and  the 
*  Chacham-Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  consequence  of  those  ^ 
functions,  considerable  power  and  influence,  especiallj'-  the  Greek  I'atriarch. 

In  Constantinople  about  half  the  settled  inhabitants  are  Mussulman, 
the  other  half  being  made  up  mostly  of  Orthodox  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Greek  Uniates,  and  Jews.  There  is,  besides,  a 
very  large  foreign  population  of  various  professions.  In  the  Turkish 
Islands  of  the  .^gean  Sea  the  population  is  mostly  Christian:  296,800- 
Christians  to  27,200  Mussulmans.  In  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  estimates  are  :  Asia  Minor,  Mussulmans,  7,179,900  ;  Armenians,  576,200  ; 
other  Christians,  972,300;  Jews,  &c.,  184,600;  Armenia,  Mussulmans^ 
1,795,800;    Armenians,    480,700;    other  Christians,    165,200;    Jews,   &c., 
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30,700;  Aleppo,  Mussulmans,  792,500;  Armenians,  49,000;  other 
Christians,  134,300;  Jews,  &c.,  20,000;  Beynlt,  Mussulmans,  230,200; 
Armenians,  6,100  ;  other  Christians,  160,400  ;  Jews,  &c.,  136,900  ;  Lebanon, 
Mussulmans,  30,400  ;  Christians,  319,300  ;  Jews,  &c.,  49,800.  The 
Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinate  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam.  Their  offices 
are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  removed  by  Imperial  irade.  A  priesthood, 
however,  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  separate  class,  to  Avhom  alone  the  right  of 
officiating  in  religious  services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 

The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2,120,  of  which  379  are 
in  Constantinople,  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected  with  the 
mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied  gratis.  The 
private  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  (Church),  previous  to  the  war  of  1878,  was 
30,200,000  piastres  (251,000Z.)  per  annum,  but  they  have  now  been  reduced  to 
20,000,000  piastres  (166,000Z.).  The  expenses  are  reckoned  at  15,000,000 
piastres  (125,000Z.).  The  stipend  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  7,031,520  piastres 
(59,000Z.),  and  those  of  the  Naibs  and  Muftis,  7,876,646  piastres  (66,000Z.),  are 
paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  Evkaf  are  derived  from  the 
sale  of  landed  property  which  has  been  bequeathed  it,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Vacuf.  Three-fourths  of  the  urban  property  of  the 
Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Vacuf.  Purchasers  of  property  of  this 
description  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the  Evkaf;  but  should  they  die 
without  direct  heirs  the  property  reverts  to  the  Church. 

In  Turkey,  elementary  education  is  nominally  obligatory  for  boys  from  6 
to  11  years  of  age,  and  for  girls  from  6  to  10  years  of  age.  Education  is 
free  ;  all  schools  are  under  Government  control,  but  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  religious  education  of  the  different  communities.  Elementary  in- 
struction includes  the  Turkish  language,  the  Koran,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  and  hand- work  of  various  kinds,  but  as  secular  as  well  as  religious 
instruction  is  entrusted  to  the  Mussulman  clergy,  it  is  of  little  value.  There 
are  middle-class  schools  for  boys  from  11  to  16  years  of  age,  who,  in  addition 
to  elementary  subjects,  learn  French,  geometry,  and  various  branches  of 
physical  and  natural  science.  In  Aleppo  there  are  710  Moslem,  250  Christian, 
and  30  Jewish  schools,  with  respectively,  19,000,  8,000,  and  2,000  pupils. 
Besides  the  ordinary  instruction  (mostly  religious),  in  a  few  schools  French 
is  taught  and,  in  fewer,  English,  The  schools  of  various  descriptions  within 
the  empire  number  about  36,230,  and  contain  about  1,331,200  pupils,  or  one 
to  tAventy-four  of  population. 

The  university  which  was  nominally  founded  at  Constantinople  in  1900, 
with  14  professors  to  teach  theology  (Mussulman),  mathematics,  philosophy, 
law,  and  medicine,  has  not  yet  (1907)  got  beyond  the  paper  stage.  The 
Imperial  School  of  Medicine  occupies  an  imposing  site  on  the  Scutari  shore 
of  the  Bosporus.  There  are  an  Imperial  art  school,  a  Great  National  School 
(Greek)  of  old  foundation  with  400  students,  and  a  Greek  theological  semin- 
ary with  80  students. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  tithes,  land  and  property  taxes.  Customs, 
monopolies,  and  other  sources  ;  the  largest  portions  of  the  expenditure  are 
for  military  purposes  and  for  debt  charges. 

The  Estimates  presented  to  the  Chamber  in  November,  1911,  show  for  the 
year  1328  (1912-1913),  revenue  amounting  to  £T29,680,901,  and  expenditure 
amounting  to  £T33,246,941.     Deficit,  £T3,566,040, 

The  Ottoman  Government,  when  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities,  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  confirmed  by  the  Irade  of  December  8/20,  1881. 
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supplemented  and  modified  by  that  of  September  1,  1903,  A  Council  of 
Administration  at  Constantinople  was  appointed,  and  to  it  were  handed 
over  for  distribution  among  the  bondholders  the  funds  derived  from  the 
excise  duties,  from  the  Bulgarian,  Eastern  Rumelian,  and  Cyprus  tribute,  and 
from  the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco.  The  net  revenue  in  1911-12  available  for 
the  service  of  the  debt  was  £T4, 126,598,  compared  with  £T4, 066,312  in 
1910-11.  'i 

The  condition  of  the  Turkish  debt  was  as  follows  on  March  14,  1912  :— 

£T 
Secured  on  Egyptian  tribute         .         ,         .         .       17,342,990 
Secured  on  administered  revenues         .         .         ,       85,174,931 
Various  loans 24,062,808 

Total 126,580,729  ;. 

The  following  loans  have  been  authorised  by  the  Government  but  had  not' 
been  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1912  :— Four  per  cent,  loan  of  1910  from  Germans 
and  Austrian  banks  (second  portion,  for  £T3,960,000)  ;  Four  per  cent,  loan 
of  1911  from  Baiique  Francaise,  for  £T2, 500,000  ;  and  Four  per  cent,  loan  of 
1912  from  the  Ottoman  Bank,  for  £T10,000,320,     Total,  £Tl6,460,320. 

Defence. 

I.  Fortresses. 

The  principal  fortress  in  European  Turkey  is  the  entrenched  camp  of: 
Adrianople.  Constantinople  is  defended  by  the  lines  of  Chekmedje.  Thei 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  are  strongly  fortified,  although  the  guns  are  out  of: 
date.  Salonika  and  Smyrna  are  defended  by  batteries.  Erzerum,  in  Armenia,  t 
is  an  entrenched  camp. 

II,  Army, 

Until  recently  military  service  had  been  theoretically  compulsory  on  all 
Moslems,  but  Christians  had  not  been  allowed  to  serve.  As  the  Christians  ini 
European  Turkey  exceed  in  number  the  Moslems  (by  3,500,000  to  2,500,000),' 
and  there  are  also  nearly  3^  millions  of  Christians  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  this 
religious  distinction  has  cramped  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  development  of; 
its  military  strength.  Further,  compulsory  service  cannot  be  enforced  ini 
Arabia,  while  the  Kurdish  and  Arab  tribes  in  Asia  Minor  are  exempt  ;  so- 
also  is  the  district  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  Skodra  (Skntari),  in  Albania.: 
The  burden  of  defence  has  therefore  fallen  on  about  11  million  Moslems  out  of 
a  total  population  of  about  25  millions  of  all  creeds  and  races,  ^       ,  J 

Under  the  new  regime,  the  advisability  of  incorporating  Christiafis  in  thffl 
army  has  been  recognized,  and  in  August,  1909,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
extending  the  obligation  of  military  service  to  non-Musulmans  ;  but  thei 
practical  difficulty  of  fully  reforming  the  recruiting  law  has  been  found 
very  considerable. 

Liability  commences  at  the  age  of  20  and  lasts  for  20  years.  Service  in  the 
first  line,  or  active  army,  called  the  Nizam,  is  for  9  years,  viz.  :— in  the 
case  of  the  infantry,  3  in  the  ranks  and  6  in  the  reserve;  for  cavalry  and 
artillery,  4  in  the  ranks  and  5  in  the  reserve  ;  but  in  practice  the  men  are 
often  kept  for  longer  periods  with  the  colours.  The  soldier  next  passes 
to  the  Eedif,  or  second  line,  and  remains  in  it  for  another  9  years.  Finally 
he  completes  his  service  with  2  years  in  the  Iluftafiz.     The  reservists  are 
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[liable  to  be  siimmoned  annually  for  6  weeks'  training,  and  the  Redif  for  one 
month  in  alternate  years,  but  the  trainings  are  not  regularly  carried  out. 
The  recruits  of  the  annual  contingent,  surplus  to  the  requirements  of  the 
first  line,  are  passed  into  a  separate  reserve.  They  undergo  from  6  to 
9  months'  training  in  the  first  year  of  their  service,  and  are  afterwards 
supposed  to  receive  an  annual  training  of  30  days. 

The  Redif  is  in  two  classes,  the  first  class  representing  men  of  the  first  five 
years  of  iigi^i/ service,  and  the  second  class  representing  men  of  the  remain- 
ing four  years'  Redif  service.    The  Redif  infantry  exists  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  form  of  small  cadres,  but  the  units  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  embodied. 
They  are    used,    in  conmion   with  the    Nizam,    for  the   suppression  of  dis- 
turbances,   and   are  sometimes  retained  in  service  for  considerable  periods. 
There  is  no  Redif  cavalry,  except  12  small  cadi-es,  on  which  it  is  intended 
[  to  build  regiments  in  event  of  war.     There  are,  however,  irregular  cavalry 
I  in  Asia  Minor,  raised  from  the  Kurdish  and  Arab  tribes,   and  called  the 
i  Hamidieh  cavalry.     There  are  no  Redif  artillery  or  engineers.     When  Redif 
,  divisions  are  mobilized  they  are  supplied  with  these  arms  from  the  Nizam. 
The  Mustajiz  has  no  organisation. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  4  Nizam  and  5  Redif  inspection  areas  of 
very  unequal  size  and  military  importance.  Of  the  Nizam  Inspections  the 
1st  covers  Rumelia  and  Anatolia  and  produces  4  army  corps  ;  the  2nd 
covers  Macedonia  and  Albania,  Epirus  and  Syria,  and  produces  4  army  corps 
aud  3  independent  divisions  ;  the  3rd  covers  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  and 
produces  2  army  corps  and  2  independent  divisions ;  the  4th  covers  ]\Ieso- 
]iotamia,  Arabia,  and  Tripoli,  and  includes  2  army  corps  and  5  independent 
divisions.  The  1st  it^c^*/ Inspection  coincides  with  the  1st  Nizam  Inspec- 
tion, and  produces  17  divisions  ;  the  2nd  also  coincides  with  the  2nd  Nizam 
Inspection  and  pj'oduces  22  divisions  ;  the  3rd  and  4th  correspond  to  the 
Nizam  areas,  and  produce  8  and  4  divisions  respectively  ;  the  5th  con) prises 
8yria  and  produces  7  divisions.  Altogether  there  are  on  paper  43  Nizam 
divisions  aud  57  Redif  divisions.  The  troops  in  Yemen  and  the  Hedjaz 
(4th  Inspection)  are  a  force  in  occupation,  asAvere  also  those  in  Tripoli. 

Nizam  divisions  normally  have  3  line  regiments,  a  rifle  battalion,  and 
6  to  9  field  batteries,  each  line  regiment  consisting  of  two  battalions  and  a 
cadre  in  peace,  and  of  3  battalions  in  war  ;  thus  the  division  has  7  battalions 
in  peace  and  10  in  war.  The  artillery  is  being  reorganised  in  4  gun  batteries. 
An  army  corps  consists  of  2  or  3  divisions,  a  cavalry  brigade,  3  howitzer 
batteries,  6  mountain  batteries,  an  engineer  battalion  and  telegraph  com- 
pany. There  are  40  regiments  of  Nizam  cavalry  of  5  squadrons  each  ; 
besides  these,  there  are  24  regiments  of  irregular  Kurdish  (Hamidieh) 
cavalry.     Redif  divisions  have  from  7  to  12  battalions,  usually  9. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  22  companies  of  frontier  guards  to-  relieve  the 
numerous  small  detachments  of  regular  troops  scattered  along  the  European 
frontier. 

The  approximate  peace  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  (not  the  peace 
establishment)  has  been,  of  late  years,  about  230,000  of  all  arms  and  ranks. 
Of  these  about  20,000  are  in  Yemen,  10,000  in  Hedjaz,  and  10,000  in  Tripoli. 

The  GendarmeHe. — The  extent  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  many  subject 

,  races  and  turbulent  elements,  have  necessitated  the  formation  of  large  forces 

f  of  Gendarmerie,  amounting  altogether  to  about  42,000  men,  of  whom  16,000 

■  to  17,000  are  mounted.     Of  these,  11,000,  roughly  speaking,  are  (or  were)  in 

European  Turkey,  29,000  in  Asia  Minor,  1,500  in  Arabia,  and  900  in  Tripoli. 

The  Gendarmerie  is  recruited  partly  from   the   reserve  of  the  Nizam,   and 

partly  by  direct  enlistment ;  it,  however,  is  being  reorganised. 
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The  Tripoli  and  Lebanon  Militia. — Since  1902  there  has  been  in  Tripoli 
a  local  militia  force  consisting  on  paper  of  8  battalions  and  6  cavahy  regi- 
ments, service  in  which  is  compulsory,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  complete 
Kedif  division  might  be  organised  eventually.  There  is  also  a  Lebanon 
militia,  consisting  of  2  battalions  and  1  aquadron. 

The  War  Minister  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  efficiency  of 
the  army.  Under  him  there  is  a  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  at  the  head  of  a 
General  Staff  Department  of  8  sections.  The  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, who  is  responsible  for  war  material,  is  also  under  the  War  Minister ; 
formerly  he  was  independent. 

The  Turkish  budget  for  1910-11  showed  an  expenditure  of  £6,971,012  in 
the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  of  £300,000  in  those  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ordnance  ;  total  £7,291,012.  The  provision  made  for 
the  Gendarmerie  was  £1,427,014. 

The  Turkish  infantry  in  the  first  three  '  Inspections '  both  Nizam  and 
Kedif,  have  the  7*65  mm.  Mauser  magazine  rifle,  model  1890.  Elsewhere 
they  often  have  older  weapons.  The  Turkish  field  artillery  is  now  being 
rearmed  with  Q.  F.  Krupp  guns  of  the  latest  patterns.  All  horse  and  field 
batteries  are  to  have  the  7  "5  cm.  The  mountain  batteries  have  the  light 
7*5  cm.  Krupp,  and  howitzer  batteries  a  15  cm.  (6  inch)  piece.  Three 
batteries  of  10 '5  cm.  (4 "3  inch)  position  guns  have  also  been  ordered. 

III.  Navy. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
land  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three  in  the 
reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navy  is  6  vice- 
admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  commanders,  228  lieutenants, 
187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sailors,  besides  about  9,000  marines. 

The   principal  ships  are  as  follows. 
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1  Ex-German  battleships.     2  Reported  seized  by  Italy.    (^)  Reported  sunk  and  salved. 
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The  Ottoman  Navy  has  been  in  the  course  of  reorganization  for  the  last 
two  years  under  two  British  Admirals  and  a  British  staff  of  navigating, 
torpedo  and  gunnery  officers.  When  the  war  with  Italy  broke  out  (1911) 
there  were  8  effective  destroyers  and  14  torpedo-boats,  all  under  ten  years  old. 
There  are  also  torpedo  gunboats,  Peik-i- Shevket  and  Berk-i-Savfet  (1906), 
of  22  knots,  Pclenkideria  (1890),  of  19  knots,  and  a  variety  of  small  gunboats. 
Two  scouts,  nine  900  ton  destroyers  and  some  submarines  are  on  order  or 
projected. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure — namely, 
1st,  as  'Miri,'  or  Crown  lands;  2nd,  as  'Vakuf,'  or  pious  foundations; 
3rd,  as  'Mulikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants;  and  4th,  as  'Miilk,'  or  freehold 
property.  The  first  description,  the  'miri,'  or  Crown  lands,  which  form  the 
largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown. 
The  Government  grants  the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the 
payment  of  certain  fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over 
the  land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
The  second  form  of  tenure,  the  '  Vakuf, '  was  instituted  originally  to  provide 
for  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the  education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection 
of  mosques  and  schools  ;  but  this  object  has  been  set  aside,  or  neglected,  for 
several  generations,  and  the  'Vakuf  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  officials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the  'mulikaneh,' 
was  granted  to  the  spahis,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in  recompense  for  the 
military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  hereditary,  and  exempt  from  tithes. 
The  fourth  form  of  tenure,  the  'miilk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist 
to  a  great  extent.  Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages,  is  'miilk,'  which  the  peasants  purchase  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Government. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  inducement  to  the 
farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own  use,  or  in  his  immediate 
proximity.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  country  is  further  crippled 
by  custom  dues  for  the  exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

Agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  very  fertile  ; 
the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  figs,  nuts, 
almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Coffee,  madder,  opium,  gums 
are  largely  exported.  In  1911,  the  produce  of  wheat  was  164,979,000  bushels  ; 
barley,  119,903,600  bushels;  oats,  20,995,400  bushels  ;  rye,  17,939,000 
bushels  ;  corn,  33,339,700  bushels.  Of  these  amounts  Turkey  in  Asia  pro- 
duced 145,519,000  bushels  of  wheat,  106,271,000  bushels  of  barley,  14,456,000 
bushels  of  oats,  12,093,700  bushels  of  rye,  and  18,856,200  bushels  of  corn. 
Flour-milling  in  Smyrna  is  being  improved  and  extended.  Coffee  is  grown 
in  the  Hodeida  region  ;  opium  is  an  important  crop  in  Konia.  Tobacco  is 
grown  buth  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  1911  crop  having  been  the 
largest  gathered  since  1903.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  in  1914 
will  increase  the  production  still  more.  In  1911,  54,468,034  pounds 
were  exported.  The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  those  of 
France,  but  restrictive  regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the  country 
is  being  rapidly  deprived  of  its  timber.  About  21  million  acres  are 
under  forest,  of  which  3^  million  acres  are  in  European  Turkey.  The 
forests  consist  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  oak,  cedar  and  other  timber  trees. 
Extensive  mulberry  i)lantations  have  been  founded  both  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  about  250,000  plants  are  annually  distributed  to  the 
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peasants.  The  production  of  oil  of  roses  is  encouraged  by  the  Government, 
who  supply  stocks  of  rose-plants  to  the  peasantry.  In  cotton-growing 
regions  the  Government  distribute  also  cotton  seed  of  good  quality.  The 
cotton  crop  of  the  Province  of  Adana  amounted  to  72,000  bales  in  1910,  of 
which  about  6,000  bales  consisted  of  long  libre  (American)  cotton  and  the 
balance  of  short  fibre  (native)  cotton. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey,  16,567,775  acres  are  under  cultivation  as  follows: — 
13,689,474  acres  under  cereals  ;  fruit  and  vegetables,  473,085  acres ; 
industrial  products  (cotton,  iiax,  etc.),  779,982  acres;  and  vines,  1,213,530 
acres. 

In  Palestine  an  interesting  feature  in  agricultural  development  is  the 
establishment  of  Jewish  and  German  colonies  ;  of  the  former  near  Jaffa  there 
are  26  with  a  total  population  of  about  7,885,  cultivating  more  than  94,900 
acres,  the  chief  produce  being  cereals,  cotton,  and  various  fruits.  These 
colonies  consist  mainly  of  Russian  Jews,  some  being  maintained  by  private 
enterprise,  others  by  the  Chovawe-Zion  Association,  and  others  again 
(originally  founded  by  Baron  E.  de  Rothschild)  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association.  The  4  German  colonies  in  the  Jafta  region  are  also  mainly 
agricultural.  A  very  comprehensive  survey  has  been  in  the  course  of 
execution  during  the  last  two  years  in  Mesopotamia  with  a  view  to  the 
irrigation  of  huge  tracts  of  land  which  have  lain  Avaste  for  centuries  but  which, 
bear  clear  evidence  of  having  been  artiticially  irrigated  in  ancient  times.  The 
irrigation  scheme  is  almost  complete. 

The  Turkish  provinces,  especially  those  in  Asia,  are  rich  in  minerals, 
which  are  little  worked.  In  1906  a  new  mining  laAV  came  into  force.  Chrome 
ore  is  exported  from  Turkish  ports,  mostly  from  Europe  and  Marmora  ;  there 
are  3  chrome  mines  near  Mersina  worked  by  primitive  methods  ;  the  Govern- 
ment silver  mines  at  Bulgan  Maden,  Konia,  produce  annually  about  2,600 
kilos  of  silver  and  400  tons  of  silver-lead  ;  Zinc  is  found  at  Karasu  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  in  Aidiu  ;  manganese  ore  (3,000  tons)  at  Salonica,  in 
Konia  and  Aidin  ;  antimony  ore,  308  tons  ;  copper  ore  is  found  in  the 
Armenian  Taurus,  at  Tereboli,  near  Trebizond,  at  Arghana  Maden  near 
Diarbekr,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  mines  in 
the  world  and  in  the  Xanthi  district  on  the  Dedeagatch-Salonica  rail- 
way;  borax  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  exported  annually  from  Marmora; 
meerschaum  at  Eskishehr ;  argentiferous  pyrites,  at  Salonica ;  chrome  at 
Mersina;  emery  at  Smyrna,  in  Aidin,  Konia,  Adana,  and  the  Archipelago; 
asphalt,  at  Vanina,  in  Syria,  and  on  the  Euphrates ;  coal  and  lignite  (400,000 
tons  annually)  at  Heraclea  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  also  in  the  Smyrna  district ; 
petroleum  in  the  Middle  Tigris  valley  and  various  isolated  places  in  Asia 
Minor,  also  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  salt  mines 
at  Salif  in  the  Yemen  yield  a  large  output.  In  1911-12  the  quantity  sold 
amounted  to  346,625  metric  tons,  of  which  261,947  tons  were  sold  in  Turkey 
and  the  rest  abroad.  There  are  salt  works  also  at  Aleppo,  Erzeroum,  Samos, 
Crete,  and  other  places.  Both  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  Smyrna 
sanjak  ;  gold  and  silver  and  argentiferous  lead  at  Bulghar  Maden  (Konia)  ; 
mercury  near  Smyrna  and  at  Sisma  near  Konia  ;  kaolin  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes ;  arsenic  in  Aidin  ;  iron  in  Alei)po  and  in  Kossaro  (not  worked),  in 
Adana  (output,  40,000  tons  a  year).  Many  of  these  minerals  are  scarcely 
worked.  Near  Brussa  quarries  of  lithographic  stone  are  now  extensively 
worked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into 
utensils  for  household  purposes. 

.  The  fisheries  of  Turkey   are   important ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Bosphorus 
alone  represent  a  value  of  upwards  of  250,000?.,  though  the  fishery  methods 
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are  antiquated.     The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  produces  excellent  sponges, 
the  Red  Sea  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  pearls. 

Industries  in  Turkey  are  mostly  quite  primitive.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
start  factories  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  supply  of  labour  seems  likely  to  prove 
a  difficulty.  A  glass  factory  on  the  Golden  Horn,  belonging  to  the  Civil 
List  Department,  has  been  leased  and  is  now  being  worked  under  British 
management.  It  employs  250  hands,  and  turns  out  about  2,000Z.  worth  of 
glass  bottles,  etc.,  per  month.  There  is  one  other  glass  factory  working  in 
Constantinople  at  Pasha  Bagtche,  on  the  Bosporus.  It  employs  350  hands, 
and  produces  about  3,000Z.  worth  of  glass  monthly.  An  Ottoman  company 
has  been  formed,  under  British  management,  to  manufacture  soap.  The 
works  are  on  the  Golden  Horn,  and  produce  about  50  tons  of  soap  per  month. 

A  brick  and  tile  factory  has  started  work  at  Pasha  Bagtche,  on  the 
Bosporus,  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  to  be  considerably  extended,  A  company 
has  been  formed  for  starting  a  floating  dock  at  Stenia,  on  the  Bosporus.  Two 
cement  factories  have  been  established  with  local  capital  at  Guebzeh,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Ismidt,  and  the  cement  is  on  the  market  at  the  price  of  12  jnastres 
per  sack  of  50  kilos. 

The  Turkish  Government  cloth  mills  at  Kara  Mursal  aud  Ismidt  have 
been  equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  manufacture  the  khaki  woollen  cloth 
required  by  the  army.  At  Panderma  there  is  a  woollen  yaru  spinning  mill 
belonging  to  the  Oriental  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Company,  which  produces 
2,750,000  lbs.  annually,  and  employs  140  hands.  At  Smyrna  a  weaving  mill 
has  been  opened,  with  a  producing  capacity  of  500,000  metres  (about  546,000 
yards),  which  will  be  increased  this  year  to  1,200,000  metres  (about  1,312,000 
yards).     It  will  employ  300  to  400  hands. 


Commerce. 

In  1675  the  commercial  privileges  granted  under  Capitulations  to  several 
foreign  nations  were  extended  to  the  English,  and  in  1809  these  were  con- 
firmed by  treaty.  The  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  increased  to 
11  per  cent.  The  total  trade  of  Turkey  in  various  years  ending  February  28 
has  been  as  follows  (£T1  of  100  piastres  =  18  shillings,  or  £T10  =  9Z.,  or 
10^.  =  £T11):— 


Years 


1S9U 
1900 
1908 


Imports 


23.959,130 
22,04(5,880 
34,(573,619 


Exports 

12,082,900 
14,032,2(55 
19,213,031 


Years 


Imports 


1909 
1910 
1911 


£T 
31,432,231 
33,382,55(5 
37,774,913 


Exports 

£T 

18,439,071 
18,198,447 
22,474,818 


The  chief  imports  and  exports  in  1910-11  were  : — 


Cattle  . 

Animal  products 

Cereals 

Fruit    . 

CoHee,  tea,  spices 

Sugar  . 

Oils  and  Fats    . 

Chemicals  . 


Imports      Exports 


£T 

564,032 

573.355 
4,810;583 

312,488 
1,115,824 
3,229,111 
1,639,987 

573,873 


£T 

620,096 
1,018,613 
1,991,892 
4,340,261 

223,658 
99,639 

939,090 

704,758 


Metals  &  Manufac- 
tures 
Timber 

Hides  and  skins 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Machinery . 
Drugs  .       .       .       . 
Jewellery  . 


Imports 


£T 

2,664,311 

851,434 

1,404,524 

13,864,750 


884,494 
242,401 
534,227 


Exports 


£T 

565,586 

272,072 

780,496 

5,435,332 

2,705,874 

3,871 

1,897,542 

15,369 
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The  trade   of  'Jurkey  is   largely  with  Great  Britain,   Austria,    France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia.     In  1910-11  it  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1 
1 

Imports 

Exports 

Great  Britain     . 
Austria-Hungary 
France 
Germany    . 

£T 

7,504,158 
6,772,497 
3,477,704 
3,448,347 

4,752,490 
1,941,487 
3,896,841 
1,158,854 

Italy  .      . 
Russia 

All  other  coun- 
tries 

'             Total      . 

3,229,001 
2,475,922 

10,752,527 

£T 
1,309,152 
806,677 

5,674,063 

37,660,156 

19,539,564 

Tobacco  imported  and  exported  is  not  included  in  this  table. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia  (including  Crete),  and  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


1908 


Imports     into    U.    K.     from  £ 

Turkey 5,153,149 

Exports  of  British  produce  to 

Turkey 7,010,188 


1909 


£ 

5,146,785 


1910 


1911 


£>  £ 

4,668,076  I    5,541,125 


1912 


£ 

6,417,000 


7,611,054      8,636,666      9,463,349  (    8,160,000 


The  principal  imports  from  Turkey  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  export] 
to  Turkey  from  the  United  Kingdom  (according  to  Board  of  Trade  Returus| 
in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports  from 
Turkey 


Barley     . 
Raisins    . 
Angora  Goats'  hair 
Wool 

Woollen  goods 
Opium     . 


1910 


1911 


£ 
491,401 
383,763 
704,520 
267,005 
270,648 
291,702 


£ 

1,397,443 
526,728 
404,318 
327,876 
266,811 
274,140 


Exports  to 
Turkey 


Coal,  coke 
Cotton  yarn 
Cottons  . 
Woollens  , 
Iron  goads 
Machinery 


1910 


£ 

374,637 
383,324 
5,280,393 
940,478 
201,608 
284,017 


1911 


£ 

352,708 
437,341 
5,792,596 
704,150 
274,147 
375,274 


4 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 


,t 


The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1911  consisted  of  120 
steamers  of  66,878  tons,  and  963  sailing  vessels  of  205,641  tons.  At  Con- 
stantinople in  1911  there  entered  and  cleared  21,338  vessels  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  20,171,065  tons.  This  number  comprised,  in  the  foreign  trade,; 
3,787  visits  of  sailing  vessels  of,  in  the  aggregate,  234,634  tons,  1,664 
steamers  of  2,791,339  tons  sailing  regularly,  and  10,681  steamers  of 
16,701,877  tons  not  sailing  regularly;  in  the  coasting  trade,  2,960  sailing 
vessels  of  62,244  tons,  and  2,246  steamers  of  380,971  tons.  The  liners  of 
12  navigation  companies  visit  Constantinople  (German,  Russian,  Austrian, 
Italian,  Turkish,  French,  Greek  and  Egyptian,  the  last-named  under  thej 
British  flag).  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered  in  1911,  8,646,189  was  British, 
3,205,742  Greek,  2.194,545  Austro-Hungarian,  990,385  Italian,  1,286,755 
Russian,  678,208  French,  864,578  Turkish,  and  770,568  German. 
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Internal  Communications. 


The  length  of  railway  line  in  European 

follows  : —  Miles  open     | 

European — 

Salonica-Monastir^       .         .     136 

Constantinople-Salonica  1     .     317 

Oriental  Railways         .         .     786 


.  1,239 


358 
283 
25 
165 
156 


and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  1912  was  as 

Miles  open 
Smyrna-Aidin  .  .  .  320 
Konia-Eregli-Persian  Gull'  .  125 
Mersina-Adana  .  .  .42 
Beirut-Damascus.  .  .  96 
Rayak-Aleppo  1  .  .  .  1^95 
Damascus-Medina  .  ,  812 
Jaffa- Jerusalem    .  .54 

Haifa-Deraa  .         .         .105 

Total  Asiatic    .         .         .  2,836 

Total  Ottoman  Empire     .4,075 


Total  European 

Asiatic — 
■      Haidar- Pasha- Angora^ 

Eshki-Shekir-Konia^  . 

Mudania-Brussa  . 
'     Smyrna-Cassaba  ^ 

Alasheir-Afion-Karahissar 

1  These  railways  have  a  kilometric  guarantee.     The  guarantees  paid  by  the  debt  council 
amounted  to  £T528,918  in  1911  ;  £T420,141  in  1911. 

The  German  concession  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  to  extend  the 
Anatolian  line  from  Konia  to  Adana,  ]\[osul,  Baghdad,  and  Busra,  with 
many  branch  lines  and  an  extension  to  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
has  been  constructed  as  far  as  Bulgurlu,  about  15  miles  beyond  Eregli,  ana 
a  company  has  been  formed  to  carry  it  840  km.  (520  miles)  further.  The 
Haifa  railway  has  been  extended  to  Deraa,  where  it  joins  the  Mecca  Railway. 

Schemes  are  under  consideration  for  the   construction  of  628  miles  of 
railway  and  440  miles  of  junction  lines  in  Europe,  and  4,940  miles  of  rail- 
way in  Asia  ;  total,  6,008  miles  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
;       Electric  tramways  are  working  in  Smyrna,    Damascus,   Beyrouth,  and 
Salonica. 

'  There  are  929  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1910-11 
the  inland  service  transmitted  30,731,000  letters  and  1,709,000  post-cards, 
and  15,376,000  samples  and  printed  papers  ;  the  international  service  trans- 
mitted 14,069,000  letters  and  3,052,000  post-cards,  and  4,327,000  samples 
and  printed  papers.  A  parcel-post  system  has  been  introduced  into  Turkey, 
and  works  fairly  well. 

Foreign  post-offices  are  maintained  in  most  of  the  large  coast  towns  by 
nations  commercially  interested. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  28,890  miles,  and  the 
length  of  wire  about  49,200  miles.  There  are  1,017  telegraph  offices.  Messa^res 
in  the  year  1910-11,  7,145,138. 

!  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Turkey. 

!  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £T10,000,000,  had,  on 
Nov.  30,  1910,  a  note  circulation  of  £T941, 250,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting 
to£T3,586,834.  ^ 

The  nominal  value  of  the  coinage  (including  recoinage)  of  Turkey  since 
1844  is:  Gold,  £T42,123,321  ;  silver,  £T10,521,665  ;  copper  (in  1906), 
£T148,015.  In  1907  silver  pieces  were  coined  to  the  nominal  value  of 
30,110,000  piastres.  Nickel  coins  of  20  parns  and  10  parns  have  been 
introduced  into  the  coinage  during  1911. 

:  m,.  £    5.        d. 

\  The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidie    .         .         .0  18  0-064 

Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira 0     0  2*16 

or  £T11  =  £10  approximately. 

j  ,-11-2 
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Large  accounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down  in 
'  purses '  of  500  Medjidie  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras.  The  *  purse  '  is  calculated 
as  worth  Al.  10s.  sterling.  The  gold  Lira  weighs  7-216  grammes  '916  fine, 
and  thus  contains  6-6147  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  20-piastre 
piece  weighs  24-055  grammes  '830  fine,  and  therefore  contains  19'96j 
grammes  of  fine  silver. 


The  Oke,  of  400  drams . 
,,  Almucl  . 
,,  Kilch 
44  Okes  =  1  Cantar  or  Kintal 
a9-44  Okes 
180  Okes  =  1  Cheke 

1  Kile  =  20  Okes      . 
816  Kilehs   . 

The  Endaze  (cloth  measure). 
,,  Arshin  (land  measure) 
Dnnum  (land  measure) 


2-8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
1-151  imperial  gallon. 
0-9120  imperial  bushel. 
125  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
1  cwt.     . 
511-380  pounds. 
0-36  imperial  quarter. 
100  imperial  quarters. 
27  inches. 
30  inches. 
40  square  paces. 


The  kile  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.  100  kiles  are  equal  to  12-128  British  imperial 
quarters,  or  35  '266  hectolitres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals  ; 
metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory  in  January  1892,  but  the  decree  is  not 
yet  enforced. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Turkey  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador.— KXwwQ^  Riza  Bey  (1912). 

Councillor  of  Embassy.— W..  Djevad  Bey. 

First  Secretary.— Kqow^  Ahmed  Bey. 

Second  Secretary.— iierkis  Bey. 

Third  Secretary.— B..  Chefik  Bey. 

Honorary  Attache.— h.  Morel  Bey. 

Naval  Attache.— CommixndeY  Hussein  Bey. 

Councillor. — Djevad  Bey. 

Constil-General  in  London,  Mundji  Bey. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Turkey  at  the  following  places  :— 

Birmingham,  Bradford,   Cardiff,  Dublin,  Jersey,  Liverpool  (C.  G.),  New 
castle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Manchester,  Southampton,, 
Sunderland,  Swansea,  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey. 

Ambassador.— nt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  A.  Lowther,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Councillor.— C.  M.  Marling.  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Chief  Dragoman.— G.  H.  Fitzmaurice,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  ,  ^     „,  „    ^       , 

Secretaries.— G.    Kidston,   E.   Ovey,  E.    Hope-Vere,   Lord  G.   Wellesley,  j 
H.  Nicolson,  E.  A.  Keeling  (acting). 

Attaches.— B,.  Smith-Barry  and  Hon.  Richard  Legh. 
Military  Attache.— Msi]ov  G.  E.  Tyrrell,  R.A. 
Judge.— R.  B.  P.  Cator. 
Assistant  Judge. — Peter  Grain. 
•    Commercial  AttacM.—^.  Weakley,  C.M.G. 
Consul-General.-U.  C.  A.  Eyres. 
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There  are  also  British  Consular  Representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 
Consuls-General. — Baghdad,  Beirut,  Salonica,  Smyrna, 
Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls. — Aleppo,  Benghazi,  Adrianople,  Bussora,  Bitlis, 
Damascus,  Jaffa,  Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Erzeriim,  Samos,  Smyrna,  Trebizond, 
Brussa,  Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch,  Van,  Rhodes, 
Scala  Nuova,  Kharput,  Sivas,  Diarbekr,  Konia,  Uskub,  Monastir,  Derua, 
Mosul,  and  Karbala. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Salname.     Official  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire.    Constantinople. 

Report  of  the  Health  Office,  published  annually. 

Rej'ort  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.     Annual. 

Constitution  Ottomane  promulguee  le  7  Zilhidje  (11/23  decembre,  1876),  Constanti- 
nople, 1891. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East.     Signed  at  Berlin,  July  13,  1878.     Fol.     London   1S7S. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  from  Turkey.     Annual,  London. 

Ilertslet  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List,     Published  annually,     London. 

Ottoman  Land  Code.     Tr.  by  F.  Ongley,  revised  by  H.  E.  Miller.     London,  1892. 

Correspondence  and  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Introduction  of  Reforms 
in  the  Armenian  Provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     London,  1896-97. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  1888-89 
G-5,723  fol.  London,  1889.— Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  South-Eastern 
Europe,  1903-07.     London. 

Young,  Corps  de  Droit  Ottoman  (Stjmdard  Collection  of  Turkish  secular  laws). 

2.  Non-Official  Publications, 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Annual  Report  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Constantinople, 

Abbott  (G.  F  ),  Tale  of  a  Tour  in  Macedonia    London,  1903. 

Albrecht  {y^ .),  Grundriss  des  Osmanisclien  Staatsrechtes.     Berlin,  1905, 

Baedeker's  Konstantinopel  und  Kleinasien,     Leipzig,  1905. 

Baler  (G.),  Tlie  Passing  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.     London,  1912, 

Berard{Y.),  La  Macedoine. — La  Politique  du  Sultan.— La  Turquie  et  I'Hellenisme.  Paris, 
1897.— Le  Sultan,  I'lslaui,  et  les  Puissances.     Paris,  1907. 

Bernard  (M.),  Turquie  d'Europe  et  Turquie  d'Asie.     Paris,  1899, 

Booth  (J,L.C.),  Trouble  in  the  Balkans.     London,  1905. 

Brailsford  {B..  N.),  Macedonia:  Its  Races  and  their  Future.     London,  1906. 

Brancoff(D.  M.),  La  Macedoine  et  sa  Population  Chretienne.     Paris,  1905, 

Buxton  (C,  R.),  Turkey  in  Revolution.     London,  1909. 

Comyn-Platt  (T.),  The  Turk  in  the  Balkans.     London,  1906, 

Creaxy  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  [Founded  on  Von 
Hammer,  but  continued  to  1876.]    New  ed.     London,  1882. 

Curtis  (W.  E.),  The  Turk  and  his  Lost  Provinces,     London,  1903, 

Davey  (R.),  The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects.     2nd  ed.     London,  1907. 

Durham  (Mrs.),  The  Burden  of  the  Balkans.     London,  1905. 

Dwight  (H.  O.),  Constantinople  and  its  Problems.     London,  1901. 

Fazy  (E.),  Les  Turcs  d'Aujour  d'hui.     Paris,  1898. 

Ferriman  (Z.   D.),  Turkey  and  the  Turks.     London,  19]  1, 

Fraser  (J.  F  ),  Pictures  from  the  Balkans.     London,  1906. 

Freeman  (Edward  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe :  its  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  its 
Decline.     London,  1877,    History  and  Conquests  of  ttie  Saracens.     Srd  ed,     London,  1877, 

Garnett  (Lucy  M.),  Turkey  of  the  Ottomans.     London,  1912, 

Halil  Halid,  The  Diary  of  a  Turk,     London,  1903. 
.1     Hamilton  (A.),  The  Balkan  War,     London,  1913. 

Hammer-Purgstall  (J .  von),  Geschiehte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches,  &c.  1st  ed.  10  vols. 
Pesth,  1827-35.     2nd  ed.  (improved),  4  vols.     Pesth,  1834-36. 

HecqiLard  (C),  La  Turquie  sous  Abdul  Hamid  II.     Paris,  1901. 

Heidborn  {A.),  Manuel  de  Droit  Public  et  administratif  de  I'Empire  Ottoman.  Vol.  T, 
Constitutional.     Vol.  II.  Financial.     Vienna,  1912. 

Herbert  (F.  W,  von),  By-Paths  in  the  Balkans.     London,  1906 
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Hertslet  (fin-  E.),  Treaties  and  Taritfs  between  Great  Britain  and  Tui-key. 
Holland (Thom&s  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Collection 
of  Treaties,  &c.     Oxford,  1897. 

Hutton  (W.  H.),  Constantinople  :  the  Story  of  the  Old  Capital  of  the  Empire.    London, 
1000.  ' 

Landemont  (Comte  de),  L'Europe  et  la  Politique  Orientale,  1ST8-1912.    Paris,  1913. 
Le  Jean  (Guillaume),  Ethnographie  de  la  Turquie  d'Enrope.    [In  French  and  German,] 
Lyde  (L.W.)  and  Mockler-Ferryman(A.  F.),  A  Military  Geography  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula.    London,  1905. 

Macmillan's  Guide  to  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople,  the  Coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  &c.     4th  ed.     London,  1908. 
Medjelle,  or  Ottoman  Civil  Law.     Nicosia,  1895. 
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CRETE. 

The  Island  of  Crete  was  under  Venetian  rule  from  1211  to  1669,  when  it"*: 
fell  beneath  the  Ottoman  power.  Thenceforth  (with  the  exception  of  about 
10  years,  1830-40,  when  it  was  ruled  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt)  it  was  governed 
as  a  Turkish  vilayet.  After  more  than  70  years  of  almost  continuous  insur- 
rection,  the  4  Powers — Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy — intervened, 
and  in  1898  constituted  the  Island,  with  the  adjacent  islets,  an  autonomous 
State  under  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  Powers,  subject  to  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte,  paying,  however,  no  tribute.  Since  August  14,  1906,  the  right 
of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  to  propose  the  High  Commissioner  has  been 
recognised  by  the  protecting  Powers,  under  whose  sanction  Greek  officers 
have  taken  over  the  direction  of  the  Gendarmerie  and  Militia. 

The  events  of  September  and  October,  1908,  in  the  Balkans  having  fostered 
agitation  in  Crete  for  annexation  to  Greece,  the  Powers  have  declared  that 
the  administration  of  the  island  will  be  entrusted  to  the  "constituted 
authorities  "  until  the  question  can  be  settled  with  the  consent  of  Turkey. 
In  September,  1911,  the  signatory  powers  decided  not  to  fill  the  post  of  |] 
High  Commissioner,  nor  in  any  way  to  change  the  status  quo  of  the  island. 
This  leaves  the  Government  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  and 
an  Assemby  acting  like  all  other  authorities  in  the  island,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

In  October,  1912,  the  Cretan  deputies  were  admitted  into  the  Greek 
Parliament  at  Athens,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  annexation  (Oct.,  1908) 
with  the  kingdom  were  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  Government.  Stephen 
Dragoumis,  a  late  premier  of  Greece,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Island. 

For  the  present,  however  (March,  1913),  the  Greek  annexation  has  not 
been  recognised  by  the  Powers,  but  in  all  probability  the  recognition  will 
be  forthcoming  Avhen  the  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  allies  is 
signed. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Island  is  about  160  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  35  miles  in  breadth, 
the  total  area  being  3,365  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  5  departments, 
20  cantons,  and  77  parishes.  According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  June  5, 
1911,  the  inhabitants,  at  that  date,  numbered  342,151,  of  whom  307,812 
were  Christian,  27,852  Mussulman,  and  487  Jewish,  and  6,000  foreigners. 
Besides  this  there  are  11,055  persons  who  were  temporarily  abroad  during 
the  last  census,  thus  making  the  total  population  353,206.  Between  1900 
and  1910  the  total  population  had  increased  by  43,021  ;  the  Greek  element  | 
had  increased  by  37,964  ;  the  Mussulman  element  had  decreased  by  5,644. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  even  the  Mussulmans,  speak  Greek. 
The  chief  towns  are  Canea,  the  Capital,  with  (1911)  24,399  inhabitants 
Rethymo,  9,086;  Candia,  25,185. 

Religion  and  Education. 

In  the  Island  there  are  about  3,500  Greek  churches  and  chapels  and 
4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  2  Jewish  synagogues,  and  30  Mohamedan 
mosques,  then  15  Greek  monasteries,  and  3  nunneries.  The  affairs  of  the 
Church  are  directed  by  the  Synod,  consisting  of  the  metropolitan  and 
seven  bishops  of  the  Island,  sitting  at  Herakleion  (Candia).  Education 
is  [nominally  l  compulsory   from    6   to    10   years   of    age.      There    are    637 
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Christian  primary  schools,  with  862  teachers  and  38,642  pupils  (27,878  boys 
and  10,764  girls),  19  Mohamcdan  primary  schools,  with  71  teachers  and, 
1,917  pupils  (1,420  boys  and  497  girls).  The  secondary  schools  (7  pro- 
gymnasia,  4  high  schools  for  girls,  and  4  gymnasia),  all  Christian, 
numbered  (1910)  15,  with  45  teachers  and  2,378  pupils  (1,926  boys  and 
452  girls).  The  school  enrolment  averages  about  1  pupil  for  10  inhabitants. 
For  Education  Government  grants  (1910)  about  1,056,066  drachmai 
annually.  The  judicial  system,  organised  on  the  Greek  pattern,  comprises 
2  courts  of  appeal,  5  courts  of  assize,  26  justice  of  peace  courts.  There 
is  a  police  force  of  about  1,300  and  36  officers,  and  the  militia  1,000  men, 
both  commanded  by  41  Greek  officers. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ending  August  31  (O.S.), 
were  in  drachmai  or  francs,  as  follows  : — 


— 

1906-07 

1907-08 

190S-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

5,026,350 
4,379,184 

5,930,333 
5,905,980 

5,930,332 
5,905,980 

6,083,297 
8,876,337 

6,083.297 
8,567,251 

Kevenue  is  derived  from  customs  receipts  (averaging  about  2,500,000 
drachmai  per  annum)  from  excise,  tobacco,  and  salt  monopolies,  stamps, 
court  fees,  fines,  and  from  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.  The  expenditure 
in  1910-11  comprised  :  for  public  instruction  1,329,432  drachmai,  for  justice 
798,660,  for  the  home  department  673,251,  for  finance  1,044,718,  and  for 
public  security  and  public  works  4,721,190. 

The  puUic  debt  in  1911  amounted  to  5,317,226  francs,  most  of  which  was 
advanced  by  the  four  Powers  at  an  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  (at 
5  per  cent.)  of  200,000  drachmai,  the  service  of  which  has  been  postponed 
until  1911.  The  Government  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of 
9,300,000  drachmai,  mostly  for  public  works.  In  1901,  Turkey  conceded  to 
the  island  her  rights  in  the  salt  monopoly  for  a  sum  of  1,500,000  drachmai, 
of  which,  in  September  1905,  the  amount  outstanding  was  1,310,599 
drachmai. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Crete  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  its  chief  product  is  olive  oil,  used 
partly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  (annual  produce  about  3,155,000  kilos., 
worth  about  17,600,000  drachmai),  for  which  there  are  18  factories.  The 
annual  yield  of  oil  averages  at  about  33,000  tons,  but  good  and  bad  years 
alternate.  Other  products  are  carob-beans  (1,560,000  dr.),  valonea,  dry  and 
fresh  fruits,  wine  (1,110,000  dr.  exported  to  Malta),  chestnuts,  hides  and 
leather  (from  10  tanneries),  cheese,  silk.  There  are  about  400,000  sheep 
and  120,000  goats,  besides  horses  (10,000),  asses  (40,000),  oxen  (70,000), 
and  pigs  (20,000)  in  the  islands. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  is  mainly  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
the  last  5  years,  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  was  as  follows,  in 
pounds  sterling  : —  


Imports 
Exports 


190^ 


750,061 
478,680 


1908 


1909 


842,858 
734,928 


699,067 
530,920 


1910 


a: 

786,012 
665,871 


1911 


853,239 
624,349 
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The  fliief  exports  in  1911  were  olive  oil,  valued  at  194, 830^.  :  earoL-beaiis, 
72,4517.  ;  soap,  45,523Z.  ;  raisins,  95,657/.  ;  wine,  56,307/.  ;  orang?.s, 
13,544?.  ;  sheep  and  goat  skins,  11,603Z. 

In  1911  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  island  3,414 
vessels  of  1,811,865  tons.  One-third  the  tonnage  was  Anstro-Hungarian, 
and  the  remainder  mostly  Italian,  Russian,  and  French. 

Crete  has  entered  the  Postal  Union.  There  are  28  Cretan  post-offices, 
besides  Austrian,  French,  and  Italian  offices  in  the  Island.  In  1910-11, 
1,881,210  inland  and  592,292  international  letters  passed  through  the  Cretan 
post-offices.  Receipts  281,055  dr. ,  expenditure  221,797.  There  are  (in  1909) 
368  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  15,646  inland  telegrams  and  45,143 
foreign    telegrams. 

The  Bank  of  Crete,  founded  in  1899,  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  gold 
drachmai,  has  obtained  for  30  years  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  notes  The 
Cretan  money  is  similar  to  that  of  Greece.  There  are  silver  coins  of  5 
and  2  drachmai,  and  of  the  drachma  and  i  drachma  (50  lepta),  and  copper 
and  nickel  coins  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  20  lepta.  The  drachma  is  equivalent  to 
the  franc,  or  25*225  dr.  ==£1.  The  old  Turkish  piastre,  however,  still  Imgers. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  general  use,  but  the  oke 
(2-8  lbs.),  and  the  pique  f|  yard)  are  also  in  vogue.  The  circulation  of 
foreign  money  is  prohibited,  except  European  gold  coins. 

There  is  an  Agricultural  Bank,  founded  in  1869.  It  has  a  capital  of 
3,960,941  drachmai,  and  makes  small  advances  to  farmers  at  6  per  cent, 
interest. 

British  Consul- General  at  Canea.— A.  C.  Wratislaw,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

There  are  vice-consuls  at  Canea,  Candia,  and  Rethymo. 
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SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  principality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  December  11,  1832. 

Governor. — BrgJevy  Effendi  (appointed  1912). 

Area  180  square  miles  ;  population  (1902)  53,424.  There  are  besides, 
15,000  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  1,336  foreigners, 
of  whom  1,221  are  Greeks.  In  1905  there  were  824  marriages,  1,545  births, 
808  deaths.     The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox, 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1910  was  3,716,968  piastres,  and  expenditure 
3,627,496.     Public  debt,  2,570,500  piastres. 

The  most  active  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  cigarettes, 
leather,  and  brandy.     Tobacco,  wine  and  olive  oil  are  produced. 

Samos  is  known  to  contain  deposits  of  various  minerals  including  anti- 
mony, silver-lead  manganese,  copper,  zinc,  and  marble,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  mining. 

The  imports  for  1911  amounted  to  19,741,212  piastres,  and  the  exports  to 
37,036,252.  The  chief  exports  were  wine,  raisins,  leather,  oil,  cigarettes, 
spirits,  and  carob  beans. 

In  1910,  1,338  vessels  of  486,076  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  island  : 
they  were  mostly  Austrian,  Turkish,  French,  and  Greek. 

In  1910,  146,340  letters  passed  through  the  Post  OfRce,  The  number 
of  telegraphic  despatches  was  11,962. 


EGYPT. 

(MiSR.) 

Reigning  Khedive. 

Abbas  Hilmi,  born  July  14,  1874  ;  sonof  Mohamed  Tewfik  ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  8,  1892  ;  married  Princess 
Ikbal  Hanem  ;  offspring  :  Princess  Emina  Han  em,  born  February  12,  1895  ; 
Princess  Atiatoullah  Hanem,  born  June  9,  1896  ;  Princess  Fathieh  Hanem, 
born  November  27,  1897  ;  Prince  Mohammed  Abdul  Mouneim,  heir-apparent, 
born  February  20,  1899  ;  Princess  Loutfiah  Hanem,  born  September  29, 
1900  ;  Prince  Abdul  Kader,  born  February  4,  1902.  He  has  one  brother, 
Mohamed  Aly,  born  October  28,  1875,  and  two  sisters,  Khadijah  Hanem, 
born  May  2,  1879  ;  married  January  31,  1895,  to  Abbas  Pasha  Helim  ;  and 
Nimet  Hanem,  born  November  6,  1881  ;  married  (1)  January  8,  1896,  to 
Djemil  Tussun  Pasha,  divorced  (2)  in  1904,  to  Hussein  Kemal-ed-Din  Pasha. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egypt  is  the  seventh  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made  himself,  in  1811, 
absolute  master  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of  the  Khedive's 
grandfather,  Ismail  I, — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Hatti- 
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Sheriff  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great 
European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  to  the  throne  of  Turkey. 
The  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  immediate  successors  was  the  Turkish 
one  of  'Vali,' or  Viceroy  ;  but  this  was  changed  by  an  Imperial  firman  of 
May21i  1866  into  the  Persian- Arabic  of  '  Khidewi-Misr,' or,  as  more  commonly 
called,  Khedive.  By  the  same  firman  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil 
list  from  376,000^.  to  720,000Z.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was 
made  direct  from  father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkish  law, 
to  the  eldest  heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  granted  to 
Ismail  I.  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were — 

Born 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty  1769 

Ibrahim,  step-son  of  Mehemet   .     .  1789 

Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet.     .     .  1813 

Said,  son  of  JNtehemet 1822 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim 1830 

Mohamed  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail  .     .  1852 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  £E100,000. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers,  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two  Controllers-General,  appointed 
by  France  and  England,  had  considerable  powers  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  (Khedivial  Decree,  November  10,  1879)  In  the  summer 
of  1882,  iji  consequence  of  a  military  ]-ebellion,  England  intervened,  subdued 
the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  In  this  intervention 
England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a  result,  on  January  18,  1883,  the 
Khedive  signed  a  decree  abolishing  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France. 
In  the  place  of  the  Control,  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  England, 
appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concurrence  no 
financial  decision  can  betaken.  The  financial  adviser  has  a  light  to  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he  is  not  an  executive  ofiicer.  The  Khedivial 
Decree  appended  to  and  approved  by  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of 
April  4,  1904,  has  removed  most  of  the  restrictions  which  encumber  the 
management  of  Egyptian  Finance.  No  modification  may  be  introduced  into 
the  terms  of  the  Decree  without  the  assent  of  the  .signatory  powers  to  the 
Convention  of  London  of  1885. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  departmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 1.  President — 
Interior  ;  2.  Finance  ;  3.  Foreign  Affairs  ;  4.  Justice  ;  5.  Public  Works,  War 
and  Marine  ;  6.   Education. 

On  May  1,  1883,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedive  creating 
a  number  of  representative  institutions,  including  a  Legislative  Council,  a 
General  Assembly,  a^»d  Provincial  Councils.  The  Legislative  Council  is  a 
consultative  body,  consisting  of  30  members,  of  whom  14  are  nominated  by 
the  Government.  The  Council  meets  on  Nov.  15  each  year,  and  continues 
its  session  till  the  end  of  May,  the  following  year.  It  might  be  .summoned 
to  hold  extraordinary  meetings  by  decree.     Its  session  is  not  closed  until 
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it  informs  the  Government  of  its  opinion  on  all  questions  submitted  to  it. 
It  examines  the  budget  and  all  proposed  administrative  laws,  but  it  cannot 
initiate  legislation  and  the  Government  is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice. 
Of  its  members,  13  residing  in  Cairo  receive  an  allowance  of  lOOZ.  a  year  for 
carriage  expenses,  and  17,  having  their  residences  in  provincial  towns, 
receive  allowances  varying  between  285Z.  to  31 6Z.  a  year  for  residential 
expenses  in  Cairo.  The  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  with  the  addition  of  the  6  ministers  and  46 
members  popularly  elected,  has  no  legislative  functions,  but  no  new  direct 
personal  or  land  tax  can  be  imyjosed,  and  no  public  loan  can  be  contracted, 
without  its  consent.  It  has  to  be  summoned  at  least  once  every  two  years. 
The  members,  when  convoked,  receive  an  allowance  of  II.  a  day,  with  raihvay 
expenses.  The  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the  Khedive,  is  the  ultimate 
legislative  authority.  Since  1887  an  Ottoman  High  Commissioner  has  resided 
in  Cairo.  The  Provincial  Councils  have  been  reorganised,  and  in  1910  were 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  applying  bye-laws,  authorising  public-markets, 
fixing  the  number  and  pay  of  ghaffirs  (village  watchmen),  authorising  the 
creation  of  ezbehs  (hamlets),  and  they  are  created  local  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  elementary  vernacular  education  and  trade  schools.  They 
consist  of  two  elected  representatives  from  each  Markaz.  The  Mudir  is  the 
ex-oflficio  President  of  the  Council. 

Egypt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  5  governorships  (mohafzas) 
of  principal  towns,  and  14  mudirias  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  districts 
or  Markaz.  In  1890  tlie  Powers  consented  to  a  decree  constituting  a 
Munici])ality  in  Alexandria,  with  power  to  impose  local  taxes. ^ 

In  thirteen  towns  (Mansoura,  Medinet  el  Fayum,  Tanta,  Zagazig,  Da- 
manhour,  Beni-Suef,  Mahala  el  Rubra,  Minia,  Mit  Ghamr,  Zifta,  Kafr  el 
Zayat,  Hebonau,  and  Port  Said)  Mixed  Commissions  have  been  formed  with 
power  to  impose  taxes  on  residents  who  have  given  an  express  consent 
to  be  taxed  for  municipal  purposes. 

In  30  other  towns  a  third  class  of  town  council  (Local  Commissions) 
exists,  but  there  is  no  power  to  impose  local  taxes,  the  revenue  being  derived 
from  grants  from  the  central  Government  and  receipts  from  water  supply, 
slaughter  houses,  &c. 

Governorships.  Mudirias. 

1.  Cairo.  Lower  Egypt : —     Upper  Egypt : — 

2.  Alexandria. 

3.  Suez   Canal    (Port   Said. — 

Ismailia). 

4.  Suez. 

5.  Damietta. 


Sinai  and  El-Aiish  (administered  by  the  War  Office). 

A  new  district  of  Behera  Province  has  been  established  at  Marsa  Matruh 
on  the  coast,  near  the  Tripoli  frontier,  where  increased  port-accommodation 
has  been  provided. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area   of  Egypt   proper,    including   the   Oases  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  El-Arish  in  Syria, 
but  excluding  the  Sudan,  is  about  400,000  square  miles  ;  but  the  cultivated 
1  In  Egypt  uo  foreigner  can  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of  his  Government. 
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and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta,  covers  only  12,013 
square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  &c.,  cover  1,900  square  miles  ; 
2,850  square  miles  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes, 
and  desert.  l*-gypt  is  divided  into  two  great  districts  — '  Masr-el-Bahri,' or 
Lower  Egypt,  and  'El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface,  and  the 
results  of  the  census  of  1907  : — 


A.dniinistrative 

Area  in 

Egypt 

lans 

Foreigners 
103,600 

Total 

Popu- 

Division 

sq.  miles 

Sedentary 

Nomad  . 
4,548 

lation  per 
sq.  mile 

aj  /'Cairo    . 

43 

540,328 

654,476 

15,220 

^     Alexandria 

19 

245,136 

714 

86,396 

332,246 

17,487 

g     Port  Said    . 

n 

36,364 

71 

13,449 

49,884 

33,266 

2-,  Ismailia 

H 

8,296 

307 

2,849 

11,448 

7,632 

33     Sxiez     . 

3 

14,152 

488 

3,707 

18,347 

6,116 

%     Sinai    . 

— 

667 

414 

429 

1,510 



O  V.E1-Arish     . 

— 

5,747 

— 

190 

5,897 



Provinces : 

■S,  ^Behera 

1,725 

665,198 

119,404 

13,871 

798,473 

463 

^    Sharqia 
H     Daqahlial   . 

1,314 

781,233 

89,026 

9,387 

879,646 

669 

1,017 

892,912 

12,847 

6,669 

012,428 

897 

;-  "i  Gharbia 

2,634 

1,441,462 

30,689 

12,663 

1,484,814 

586 

1     Qaliubia     . 

357 

399,926 

32,491 

2,198 

434,575 

1,217 

o  IMenufla 
Provinces : 

(307 

951,243 

15,283 

4,099 

970,581 

1,599 

'Beni-Suef  . 

410 

338,714 

31,338 

2,360 

372,412 

908 

A 

Fayiun 

(569 

378,770 

60,753 

2,060 

441,583 

COO 

SO 

Gizeh  , 

398 

425,406 

31,977 

2,697 

460,080 

1,156 

H. 

Minia  . 

752 

624,100 

32,950 

2,917 

659,967 

S78 

<D 

Assiut . 

768 

877,128 

28,630 

2,977 

903,3.85 

1,176 

s 

tJ 

Girga   . 

675 

783,992 

7,575 

1,404 

792,971 

1,379 

Kena    . 

650 

750,346 

16,168 

9,978 

772,492 

1,188 

,  Aswan 

109 

198,925 

26,958 

6,930 

232,813 

1,378 

Totals  .       . 

12,013 

10,316,045 

537,631 

286,302 

11,189,978 

931 

Estimated  Bedau     " 
population^ 

97,381 

~ 

_ 

— 

1  Including  Damietta.        ^  Excluding  Sinai  and  El-Arish.        ^  The  Nomads  scattered 
over  desert  areas  were  estimated  only  and  not  directly  enumerated. 


Of  the  total  population,  5,667,074  were  males  and  5,620,285  females.  A 
population  consisting  of  3,884  persons  was  enumerated  in  the  Oasis  of  Siwa 

The  foreign  pofjulation,  151,414  in  all,  comprised  62,973  Greeks,  34,926 
Italians,  20,653  British,  14,591  French,  7,704  Austro- Hungarians,  2,410 
Russians,  1,847  Germans,  1,385  Persians,  and  4,925  of  other  nationalities. 

The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  figures : — 


1800  (French  estimate)  .  .  2,460,200  '  1882  (Census^ 
1821  (Mehemet  Aly).  .  .2,536,400  1897  (Census) 
1846  (Census) 4,476,440      1907  (Census) 


6,831,131 

9,734,405 

11,287,359 


The  average  annual  increase  from  1846  to  1882  was  1*25  per  cent.  ;  from 
1882  to  1897,  2-76  per  cent.  ;  1897-1907,  1-5  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1907,  was 
as  follows  : — 
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Nature  of  occupation 


Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Transport      

Trade     

Public  force  ....... 

Public  administrations        .        .        .        . 

Liberal  arts 

Persons  living  solely  on  their  incomes 
Domestics     ....... 

General    designation    without  indication 
determinate  occupation     .        .        .        . 

Unproductive  and  unknown  occupation     . 
Fresh- water  fish  and  game     .        .        .        . 

Nomad  population 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Total     .        .        .        . 


of  a 


Male 


2,25S,005 

356,425 

101,026 

153,645 

57,027 

48,534 

1.35,733 

99,323 

67,255 


99,544 

2,208,580 

27,431 

50,434 

4.112 


Female 


57,144 

19,916 

110 

7,565 

7 

353 

S,346 

13,300 

2,291,251 

5,781 

3,169,496 

69 

46,947 


Total 


2,315,149 

376,341 

101,136 

101,210 

57,034 

48,887 

144,079 

112,623 

2,358,506 

105,325 
5,378,076 

27,500 

97,381 

4,112 


5,667,074        5,620,285 


11,287,359 


Of  the  Egyptian  .population  over  10  years  of  age,  62-65  per  cent,  were 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  of  the  foreign  population,  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Of  the  Egyptian  population,  16-27  per  cent,  were  employed  in  various  indus- 
tries and  trades;  of  the  foreign  i^opulation,  47  85  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  employed  in  the  liberal  professions,  48  per  cent,  were  foreigners.  ^ 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1907,  are  :— Cairo,  654,476  ; 
Alexandria,  332,246  ;  Tanta,  54,437  ;  Port  Said,  49,884  ;  Mehalla  el  Kobra, 
47,955  ;  Mansura.  40,279  ;  Assiut,  39,442  ;  Damanhour,  38,752  ;  Fayum, 
37,320  ;  Zagazig,  34,999  ;  Damietta,  29,354  ;  Minia,  27,221  ;  Sherbin, 
25,473;  Akhmim,  23,795;  Beni-Suef,  23,357;  Menuf,  22,316;  Shebin  el 
Kom,  21,576  ;  Mellawi,  20,249  ;  Qena,  20,069. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

In  1907  the  population  consisted  of  10,366,826  Moslems  ;  706,322  Copts  ; 
38,635  Jews.  Christians:  12,736  Protestants:  57,744  Roman  Catholics; 
76,953  Greek  Orthodox;  27,937  Eastern  Christians;  206  others.  Thus 
Moslen;s  formed  91 '84  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  Christians,  7*81  per  cent.  ; 
Jews,  0-34  per  cent.  ;  others,  O'Ol  per  cent.  The  highest  religious  and 
judicial  authorities  among  the  Moslems  are  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  appointed 
by  the  Khedive  and  chosen  from  among  the  learned  class  of  Ulema,  and 
the  Grand  Cadi  nominated  by  the  Sultan,  and  chosen  from  amongst  the 
learned  Ulema  of  Stamboul.  The  principal  seat  of  Koranic  learning  is  the 
Mosque  and  University  of  El  Azhar  at  Cairo,  founded  year  361  of  the  Hegira, 
972  of  the  Christian  era.  In  1908  it  had  329  professors  and  9,940  students 
of  Islam  and  subjects  connected  therewith.  The  Mosque  of  El-Ahmadi  at 
Tanta  had  69  professors  and  3,607  students. 

There  are  in  Egypt  large  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
various  Oriental  churches ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  influential  are  the 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  their  creed  is 
Orthodox  (Jacobite),  and  was  adopted  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Its  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Mark.  There  are  three  metropolitans  and  twelve  bishops  in 
Egypt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bishops  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  bishop  for 
Khartum  ;  there  are  also  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  Priests 
must  be  married  before  ordination,  but  celibacy  is  imposed  on  monks  and 
high  dignitaries.  The  Copts  use  the  Diocletian  (or  Martyrs')  calendar, 
which  differs  by  284  years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
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TJie  following    table    shows    the    proportion  of   illiteiates    in    the    various    religious 
communities  (1907  census) :— 


Population 

Number  illitei-ate  per  1000 

Religion 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Moslems     ..... 
Copts  .... 
Jews    .... 
Others         .... 

10,269,445 

706,322 

38,635 

175,576 

922 
812 
441 
281 

998 
984 
6S7 
523 

960 
897 
562 
392 

Total 

11,189,978 

902 

989 

946 

Subject  to  certain  adjustments  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  native  Egyptian  population  able  to  read  and  write  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
the  returns  of  the  previous  census  in  1897,  is  as  follows  :— 


1907 


1S9( 


Males 


Females 


Males 


85  per  1000 


3  per  1000 


80  per  1000 


Females 


2  per  1000 


Until  1897,  Government  initiative  in  the  matter  of  education  was  limited 
to  supplying  a  Europeanised  course  of  education  designed  to  lit  Egyptians 
for  various  branches  of  the  public  service  and  for  professional  careers.  This 
system  of  schools,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Europeanising  zeal  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  the  first  viceroy,  consists  of  Primary  Schools, 
Secondary  Schools,  and  Professional  Colleges  (Law,  Medicine,  Engineering, 
Veterinary,  Military,  Teaching),  in  addition  to  a  number  of  special  schools 
(Accountancy and  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Technical,  Police,  and  Housewifery). 

Scattered  throughout  the  country  there  have  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial a  number  of  indigenous  schools  called  'Kuttabs.'  In  1897,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  endeavoured  to  bring  these  independent  'kuttabs' 
voluntarily  under  Departmental  supervision  by  means  of  a  system  of 
inspection  and  reward.  Government  aid  was  made  dependent  upon  daily 
instruction  being  given  in  the  3  R's,  apart  from  any  religious  teaching,  and 
upon  the  school  reaching  a  satisfactory  level  of  efficiency.  The  extent  to 
which  the  scheme  has  developed  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Year 

Number  of 

private 

kuttabs  under 

inspection 

Number  of  pupils  under             Number  of      Total  amount 
inspection                            kuttabs         of  grant-in-aid 

Boys 

Girls 

Total        grant-in-aid               £E 

1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 

3,582 
3,644 
3.556 

174,023 
184,486 
191,687 

16,852 
17,609 

18,758 

190,875               3,054                    21,479 
202,095              3,139                   21,888 
210,445              3,279                    22,982 

A  staff  of  3  Inspectors  and  35  Sub- Inspectors  is  exclusively  engaged  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  these 
kuttabs.  To  improve  the  teaching  staff  the  Ministry  has  instituted  bi- 
weekly holiday  classes  for  teachers  at  35  centres,  and  has  recently  created 
5  Normal  Schools  for  men  teachers  and  one  for  women  teachers. 

In  close  relationship  with  the  kuttabs.  Government  has  recently  created 
trade  schools  for  carpentry,   metal-work,    etc.,   at  Bulak   and   Assiut,    and| 
similar  schools  have  been  established  through  private  enterprise  at  Cairo  (4) " 
Alexandria,  Damanhur,  Tukh,  Fayum,   Beui-Suef,  Abu-Tig,   Luxor,  Suhag, 
Nag  Hamadi,  and  other  provincial  towns. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  (corrected  to  December  31st.   1911, 
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concerning  the  schools  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Egyptian 
Govf^rument  in  1897  and  1911  respectively.  The  schools  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  under  Departments  other  than  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


1897 

1911 

— 

Pupils 

1 

Pupils 

Schools 

Schools 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Professional  Colleges  :— 

Medicine          .... 

1 

40 

11 

1 

234 



Law       ..... 

1 

75 

— 

1 

282 



Engineering    .... 

1 

•29 

— 

1 

160 

— 

*Military           .... 

1 

204 

— 

1 

— 

— 

*  Veterinary       .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Teaching          .... 

3 

72 

— 

3 

547 

28 

^School  for  Cadis 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Special  and  Technical  Schools : — 

Agriculture     .... 

1 

59 

— 

1 

226 

— 

Accountancy  &  Commerce  Schools 

— 

— ■ 

— 

2 

150 

— 

Technical         .           .           .           , 

«2 

35(i 

— 

2 

301 

— 

Trades  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

462 

— 

Teaching  (Kuttabs)  . 

— 

— 

— 

5 

482 

69 

Housewifery    .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

59 

•  Nurses  acd  niidwives 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

29 

♦Police  officers 

— 

— 

— 

1 





,,       constables 

— 

— 

— 

1 



. — 

♦Reformatory  Schools 

— 

— 

— 

2 

528 

70 

Secondary  Schools 

3 

612 

— 

5 

2,160 

— 

Higher  Primary  Schools 

38 

6,830 

270 

34 

7,241 

505 

Kuttabs    (Elementary    Vernacular 

Schools)           .... 

55 

2,547 

377 

146 

9,901 

5,268 

By  an  enactment  extending  the  powers  of  Provincial  Councils,  which 
came  into  force  on  January  1,  1910,  these  bodies  are  empowered  to  levy 
temporary  taxes  for  purposes  of  public  utility,  including  education.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  taxation  devoted  to  education  must  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  elementary  and  industrial  (including  agricultural)  education. 
The  remaining  30  per  cent.  n)ay  be  used  for  the  development  of  Higher 
Primary  and  other  schools  of  a  more  advanced  grade.  All  of  the  Councils 
have  availed  themselves  of  their  powers  under  the  Act. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Return  for  1911 
issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  shows  the  total  number  of  schools 
in  Egypt,  whether  Government  or  private,  exclusive  of  'kuttabs'  : — 


Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of  Pupils 

istitutions   . 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Egj'ptian  Ii 

557 

82,654 

12,692 

95,346 

English 

,, 

30 

1,519 

1,0.84 

2,553 

American 

jj 

188 

10,315 

4,434 

14,749 

Austrian 

,, 

8 

728 

563 

1,291 

Dutch 

•J 

105 

34 

139 

French 

152 

12,703 

8,316 

21,019 

German 

jj 

0 

312 

618 

930 

Greek 

jj 

42 

3,772 

2,979 

6,751 

Italian 

49 

3,351 

3,094 

6,445 

Other 

)) 

3 

786 

2 

788 

Total 

1,086 

116,245 

33,766 

150,011 
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The  pupils  included  in  the  preceding  Table  may  be  classified  according  to 
nationality  as  follows  : — 


Nationality  of  Pupils 

Egyptian 
Schools 

Foreign                   ^^^^j 
Schools 

Egyptians 

English 

Austrians 

French 

Germans 

Greeks 

Italians 

Others 

92,053 

1,753 

522 

8,284 

106 

22 

1,549 
202 

3,293                     95,346 

800                       2,553 

769                       1,291 

12,735                     21,019 

824                           930 

;;6,729                        6,751 

4,896                       6,445 

586          '                788 

1 

['otal 

• 

104,491 

30,632                   135,123 

In  the  following  table  the  pupils  are  classified  according  to  religion  : — 


Nationality  of  Schools 


Egyptian 

English 

American 

Austrian 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Others  i 


Total 


Moslems 


78,466 

1,046 

2,600 

79 

47 

1,761 

56 

12 

722 

201 


r4,990 


Number  of  Pupils 


Christians 


Jews 


Copts 

23,280 

521 

11,360 

93 

91 

4,285 

64 

3 

820 


Others 

1,866 
559 
595 
198 

10,620 

670 

6,727 

4,267 

569 


Other     I 
Religions 


1,704 

400 

182 

917 

1 

3,645 

132 

9- 

552 


30 


33 


688 

8 


84 


40,535 


26,073 


7,521 


892 


1  Russian  and  Spanish. 


Justice. 


Total 


95,346 

2,553 

14,479 

1,291 

139 

21,019 

930 

6,751 

6,445 

788 


150,011 


The  indigenous  tribunals  of  the  country  are  the  Mehkemmehs,  presided 
over  by  the  Cadis.  At  the  present  time,  they  retain  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  personal  laAv  (man-iage,  succession,  guardianship,  &c. )  only,  together  with 
certain  functions  connected  with  the  registration  of  title  to  land.  In 
matters  of  personal  law  non-Mussulmans  are,  however,  in  general  subject  to 
their  own  Patriarchs  or  other  religious  chiefs.  In  other  matters,  natives  are 
justiciable  before  the  so-called  Native  Tribunals  established  in  1884-89. 
These  now  consist  of  47  Summary  Tribunals,  each  presided  over  by  a  single 
judge  with  (generally  speaking)  civil  jurisdiction  in  matters  up  to  £E100  in 
value,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  offences  punishable  by  fine  or  by  imprison- 
ment up  to  three  years,  that  is,  police  otfences  and  misdemeanours  _;  seven 
Central  Tribunals  each  of  the  Chambers  of  which  consists  of  three  judges  ; 
and  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Cairo,  about  half  of  its  members  being  European. 
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Under  a  law  of  1904,  there  are  also  weekly  sittings  in  every  markaz  and 
kism  for  the  disposal  of  petty  offences,  the  judge  having  powers  up  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  or  line  of  £E10,  and  the  prosecution  being  conducted 
by  the  police.  Some  of  these  markaz  tribunals  (at  present  numbering 
25)  have  a  limited  civil  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  up  to  £E10  in 
matters  of  real  property,  and  £E20  in  other  matters.  Civil  cases 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  markaz  or  Summary  Tribunals  are 
heard  in  first  instance  by  the  Central  Tribunals,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  Central  Tribunals  also  hear  civil  and  criminal 
appeals  from  the  Summary  Tribunals.  Since  1905-6  serious  crimes  (and, 
under  a  law  of  1910,  all  press  offences)  are  tried  at  the  Central  Tribunals  by 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  as  an  Assize  Court,  assizes  being 
held  monthly.  There  is  a  recourse  on  points  of  law  to  five  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  sitting  in  Cairo  as  a  Court  of  Cassation.  The  prosecution 
before  Summary  Tribunals  and  Assize  Courts  is  entrusted  to  the  Parqiiet, 
which  is  directed  by  a  Procureur  General;  the  investigation  of  crime  is 
ordinarily  conducted  by  the  Parquet,  or  by  the  police  under  the  direction  of 
the  Parquet :  cases  going  before  an  Assize  Court  are  further  submitted  to  a 
special  committing  judge.  Offences  against  irrigation  laws,  &c.,  are  tried 
by  special  administrative  tribunals. 

Owing  to  the  Capitulations,  which  apply  to  Egypt  as  being  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  foreigners  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
tribunals.  Mixed  tribunals  were  instituted  in  1876,  consisting  partly  of 
native  and  partly  of  foreign  judges,  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters 
between  natives  and  foreigners  and  between  foreigners  of  diff"erent  nationali- 
ties, or  even  between  foreigners  of  the  same  nationality  if  the  dispute  relates 
to  landed  property  in  Egypt.  These  tribunals  have,  also,  a  limited  penal 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  police  offences,  and  in  1900  penal  jurisdiction  was 
conferred  upon  them  in  connection  with  offences  against  the  bankruptcy 
laws.  There  are  three  Mixed  Tribunals  of  First  Instance,  with  a  Court  of 
Appeal  sitting  at  Alexandria.  Civil  cases  bet\yeen  foreigners  of  the  same 
nationality  are  tried  by  their  own  Consular  Courts,  which  also  try  criminal 
cases  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  in  which  the 
accused  are  foreigners.  By  Decree  of  January  30,  1910,  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
are  continued  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  Prisons  Department  in  1911 
dealt  with  81,410  persons,  of  whom  3,232  were  females. 


Finance. 


Revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  :  — 


Years 

Kevenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1908 
1909 
1910 

£E 

15,521,775 
15,402,872 
15,965,693 

JE             1 
14,408,144 
14,241,602 
14,414,499 

1911 
1912 
1913  1 

£^ 

16,792,750 
17,515,743 
16,130,000 

£E 

14,872,055 
15,470,584 
15,630,000 

1  Estii 

nates. 

■"^ 

The  final  accounts  for  the  year  1911,  and  the  budgetary  estimates  for  the 
year  1912,  are  as  follows  : — 

4  Q  2 
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Revenue 

■J  911 
£E 

1912 
Estimates^ 

Expenditure 

1911 
£E 

1912 
Estimates 

Direct  taxes : 

E£ 

£E 

Land  tax,  &c. 

5,528,174 

5,624,000 

Civil  List      .... 

281,720 

280,496 

Indirect  taxes : 

Expenses  of  Administration 

4,901,008 

5,361,747 

Customs . 

2,108.779 

1,840,000 

Expenses  of  Revenue  Earn- 

Tobacco . 

1,008,568 

1,500,000 

ing  Administrations  : 

Miscellaneous 

Railways   .... 

2,070,704 

2,179,891 

taxes 

140,612 

148,000 

Telegraphs 

109,926 

113,285 

Receipts    from 

Post  Office 

279,998 

2^4,606 

Revenue  earn- 

Army: 

ing  Adminis- 

Egyptian Army 

673,839 

715,817 

trations  : 

Army  of  Occupation 

146,250 

146,250 

Railways 

3,728,894 

3,445,000 

Pensions    .... 

500,739 

550,000 

Telegraphs 

126,966 

118,000 

Tribute  and  Debt : 

Post  Office      . 

312,333 

300  000 

Tribute      .... 

665,041 

665,041 

Receipts    from 

Expenses  of  Caisse  de  la 

Administrative 

Dette      .... 

34,984 

35,000 

Services : 

Consolidated  Debti . 

3,552,260 

3,552,266 

Ports  and 

Non-Consolidated  Debt    . 

336,396 

346,145 

Lighthouses 

420,801 

375,000 

Soudan  Deficit     . 

360,000 

335,000 

Ministry  of 

Sundries       .         .        i        . 

102,871 

102,456 

Justice 

1,428,001 

1,355,000 

Miscellaneous 

Revenue 

1,203,622 

1,135,000 

Total  Ordinary  Expen- 

"     ' 

diture 

14,137,802 

14,668,000 

16,792,750 

15,900,000 

Special  Expenditure     . 

Total     .... 

734,253 

14,872,055 

732,000 

Total . 

15,400,000 

1  Exclusive  of  the  Domains  Loan. 


The  foreign  debt  of  Egypt  began  in  1862,  when  loans  amounting  to 
3,292,800^.  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  floating  debt. 
Other  issues  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  dual  control  by  England  and 
France  began  in  1879.  In  January,  1880,  the  two  Controllers-General  reported 
that  Egypt  could  not  possibly  meet  her  engagements  in  full,  and  in  July  the 
Liquidation  Law,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  an  Inter- 
national Commission  of  the  Gi'eat  Powers,  was  promulgated.  By  this  law 
the  Unified  debt  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  interest ;  further  conversions 
were  made,  and  the  Unified  debt  thus  increased  to  60,958,240^  ;  certain 
unconsolidated  liabilities  were  added  to  the  Preference  debt,  which  thus  rose 
to  22,743,800Z.  ;  and  the  Daira  Sanieh  debt  was  increased  to9, 512,900Z. ,  the 
interest  being  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  In  1885  and  subsequent  years  further 
loans  and  conversions  were  entered  into. 

On  October  15,  1905,  the  Daira  Sanieh  Loan  was  paid  ott^.  The  condition 
and  the  charge  of  the  various  debts  in  January,  1912,  was  as  follows  : — 


— 

Debt 

Charge 

Guaranteed  Loan,  3  per  cent.   . 
Privileged  Debt,  3^  per  cent. 
Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent.            .              . 
Domains  Loan,  4^  per  cent. 

Total 

£E 

7,318,500 

.      .            31,127,760 

55,971,960 

203,420 

94,021,000 

£E 
307,125 
1,062,235 
2,182,906 

8,429      • 

3,560,695 

DEFENCE  1333 

On  January  1,  1913,  the  debt  stood  at  £E94, 349,680. 

In  1911  the  debt  was  reduced  by  £350,540. 

The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  kinds  (including  tribute),  as 
shown  in  the  estimates  for  191'^,    amount  to  £E4,598,452. 

In  1888  and  1890,  reserve  funds  were  established,  the  balances  of  which, 
in  virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  April  4,  1904,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  ot  the  Egyptian  Government  in  1905,  less  certain  sums  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  Publique  for  the  service  of  the 
debt.  The  amount  received  by  the  Egyptian  Government  was  carried  to  a 
General  Reserve  Fund. 

In  the  General  Reserve  Fund  on  January  1,  1911,  there  was  a  balance  of 
£E5,749,119  and  during  the  year  1911  there  was  paid  in  £E2,303,645  ; 
total,  £E8, 052,764.  From  the  Fund  in  1911  pavments  were  made  amount- 
ing to  £E2,205,152.     The  balance  at  the  end  of  1911  was  £E5,847,612. 

Defence. 

Egyptian  Army. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  existing  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded. 
The  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British  general  officer, 
who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  Service  is  compulsory,  but  owing  to 
the  small  contingent  required  only  a  fraction  of  the  men  who  are  liable 
actually  serve.  Service  is  for  three  years.  In  the  Sudanese  battalions 
service  is  voluntary  and  extended.  The  army  consists  of  5  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  a  camel  corps,  5  batteries,  18  battalions  of  infantry  (of  which  6 
are  Sudanese  and  1  is  a  special  "'Equatorial''  battalion),  a  railway  battalion, 
and  various  departments.  Most  of  the  higher  posts  are  held  by  British  officers. 
The  strength  of  the  army  is  about  17,000. 

Akmy  of  Occupation. 

The  British  garrison,  or  army  of  occupation,  consists  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  a  horse  artillery  battery,  a  mountain  battery,  a  company  of 
engineers,  and  4  battalions  (one  company  in  Cyprus)  stationed  in  the  Nile 
Delta,  and  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  detachment  of  garrison  artillei}" 
stationed  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  establishment,  including 
departmental  services,  is  6,067  of  all  ranks.  The  Egyptian  Government 
contributes  150,000Z.  towards  the  cost  of  these  troops. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  cultivable  area  of  Egypt  proper  was  reckoned  in  1911-12  at  7,683,333 
feddaus  (1  feddan  =  l"038  acre),  and  of  this  2,397,879  were  uncultivated  for 
want  of  reclamation.  The  readjustment  of  the  land-tax  is  now  com- 
plete, the  old  distinction  between  Kharagi  and  Urhusi  tax  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  taxes  on  land  range  from  2  piastres  (1  piastre  :=  2^r/,)  to 
164  piastres  per  feddan  according  to  the  rental  value.  The  corvee,  oi 
forced  labour,  has  been  abolished,  but  the  inhabitants  are  still  called  out  to 
guard  or  repair  the  Nile  banks  in  flood  time,  and  are  also  liable  in  any  sudden 
emergency  ;  in  1907,  16,898  men  were  called  out.  The  agricultural  population 
(Fellaheen)  forms  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  are  small  land-holders  with  under  50  feddans,  while  others,  almost  or 
altogether  landless,   are  labourers,  the  relation  between  the  employers  and 
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the  employed  being  mostly  hereditary, 
the  number  of  landholders  and  the 
foreigners  and  natives  : — 


The  following  table  shows,  for  1911, 
distribution    of    the    land    between 


Extent 
of 

Foreigners 

Natives                   Total  of  area               Landowners 

holding 

in 
feddans 

Area  in     Land- 
feddans  owners 

Area  in 
feddans 

„w"et    i  ^^^^-^ 

Per-          Land-         Per- 
centage     owners     centage 

Up  to  1 
From  1-5 
„     5-10 
.,  10-20 
,,  20-30 
,.  30-50 
,;      50 

1,151  :      1,996 
5,796  ;      2,167 
5,803  i         767 
9,479  ;         660 
8,133           327 
13,588            344 
662,641        1,566 

706,591  '      7,827 

i 

380  312 
996,058 
528,562 
495,067 
265,265 
306,176 
1,780,577 

839,636 
452,762 
75,615 
35,801 
10,861 
7,921 
10,827 

381,463 
1,001,854 
534,365 
504,546 
273.398 
319,764 
2,443,218 

0-99 
18-35 
9-79 
9-24 
5-01 
5-86 
44-76 

841,632  i      58-40 
454,929        31-56 
76,382          5-30 
36,461          2-53 
11,188          0-78 
8,265          0-57 
12,393          0-86 

Total    . 

4,752,017 

1,433,423 

5,458,608 

100-00    '  1,441,250      100-00 

The  Et^yptian  agricultural  year  includes  three  seasons  or  crops.  The 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  June,  are 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March  and 
harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  ;  the  autumn 
crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  rice,  maize, 
millet,  and  vegetables  generally.  In  Lower  Egypt  and  Fayum  where 
perennial  irrigation  is  eifected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping 
the  Nile  and  traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction,  the  chief  crops  are 
cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  cucumber  ;  in  Upper  Egypt, 
south  of  Deyrout,  where  tlie  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  submersion  at 
high  Nile  is  generally  adhered  to,  cereals  and  vegetables  are  produced  ; 
north  of  Deyrout  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  except 
that  no  rice  is  grown.  Where  there  is  perennial  irrigation  two  dv  three  crops 
are  secured  annually. 

Extensive  reservoir  works,  consisting  of  a  dam  at  Aswan,  a  barrage  and 
lock  at  Assiut,  and  a  barrage  at  Zifta  have  been  completed.  The  storage 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  estimated  at  1,065,000,000  cubic  metres.  It  has 
been  decided  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Dam  by  6  metres,  and  thus  double 
its  capacity.  A  new  barrage  constructed  at  Esna  ensures  adequate  irrigation 
of  a  large  area  of  rasin  land  even  in  a  year  of  low  Nile.  North  of  Deyrout 
an  area  of  approximately  half  a  million  acres  has  been  converted  from  basin 
to  perennial  irrigation  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  production  of  cotton  in 
six  years  was  : — 


Year 


Can  tars 


1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 


6,949,383 
7,234,669 
6,751,133 


Year 

1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 


Can  tars 


5,000,772 
7,573,537 
7,424,208 


In  1912  the  area  and  yield  of  wheat  were  1,447,337  acres  and  4,204,819 
tons  ;  barley,  382,327  acres  and  1,234,133  tons  ;  maize  and  millet,  1,925,087 
acres  and  9,352,941  tons ;  and  rice,  237,357  acres  and  1,615,881  tons. 

In  1912  the  sugar  ex]  orted  amounted  to  240,475  cantars,  valued  at 
£E182,306,  and  the  cotton  exported  amounted  to  6,638,210  cantars,  vahied 
at  £E22,988,211  (1  cantar  =  99-05  lbs). 
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Commerce. 

Imports  and  exports  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Merchandise 

Specie 

Imports 

Exports             { 
£E 

Imports 

£E 

Exports 

£E 

£E 

1908 

25.100,397 

21,315,673 

4,205,083 

4,671,206 

1909 

22,230,499 

26,076,239 

7,010,195 

6,457,588 

1910 

23,552,826 

28,944,461 

12,964,245 

7,046,151 

1911 

27,227,118 

28,598,991 

7,242,496 

7,132,059 

1912 

25,907,759 

34,574,321 

11,546,439 

7,476,2S2 

Commerce  by  principal  countries  :- 


Great  Britain 
British  Colonies 

Mediterranean 
British  Colonies 

Extreme  East 
Germany     . 
United  States 
Austria-Hungar; 
Belgium 

China  &  Extreme 
France 
Greece 
Italy    . 
Morocco 
Persia 
Russia 
Turkey 


in 


the 
nthe 


East 


Imports  from 


Exports  to 


1911 


£B 

8,557,296 

257,110 

1,095,051 
1,500,745 

321,960 
1,988,808 

959,863 

607,795 
2,780,301 

489,999 

1,461,600 

54,543 

50,526 

850,811 
2,808,864 


1912 


1911 


£B 
7,990,658 

253,382 

1,314,361 
1,421,180 

403,525 
1,679,831 
1,102,711 

391,697 
2,411,425 

548,196 

1,242,729 

22,654 

56,953 

764,515 
2,759,883 


£E 
13,958,058 

10,346 

111,744 

3,117,564 

2,071,161 

1,443,384 

56,770 

398,019 

2,311,869 

23,288 

814,064 

681 

5,429 

1,789,236 

548,737 


1912 


£E 

16,022,818 

13,630 

122,704 

3,885,937 

4,120,895 

1,431,167 

96,934 

640,330 

2,706,975 

30,195 

948,889 

843 

9,335 

2,056,302 

627,556 


Value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  during  three  years  : — 

I  Exports 


Merchandise 


Animals  &  animal 
food  products 

Skins  and  leather 
goods  . 

Other  animal  pro- 
ducts . 

Cereals,  vegetables 

Provisions  &  drugs 

Spirits,  oils,  (fee.    . 

Rags,  paper,  books 

Wood  &  coal,  cane 
work,  (fee.     . 

Stone,  lime,  glass. 

Colouring  materials 

Chemical  products 

Textiles,J 

Metals  and  manuf. 

Sundries 

Tobacco''^ 

Total     . 


Imports 


1910 


1911 


1912 


£E 
1,123,150 


£E 
1,078,861 


393,549  ,       433,780 


68,937 
2,739,935 

945,335 
1,161,130 

389,625 

2,834,247 

617,562 

256,020 

976,045 

6,625,959 

2,384,398 

1,881,863 

1,155,071 


76,343 

3,238,264 

1.303.631 

1,177,516 

418,409 

2,973,207 
690,401 
277,895 
1,180,660 
8,209,123 
2,977,354 
2,001,021 
1,190,653 


£E 
1,105,526 


1910 

£E 
161,.352 


1911 


1912 


388,900         237,552 


73,088 

3,066,409 

1,231,047 

1,272,320 

433,549 

3,061,815 
640,249 
280,675 
1,372,181 
6,907,973 
2,921,896 
1,937,608 
1,214,523 


23,552,826  i  27,227,118    25,907,759 


56,594 

3,222,597 

194,707 

28,273 

24,296 

14,197 

2,577 

27,596 

43,422 

24,375,825 

54,332 

122,013 

379,128 


28,944,461 


£E 

147,282 

178,773 

63,060 

4,133,400 

251,236 

25,090 

19,041 

15,822 

2,255 

25,180 

47,240 

23,103,095 

75,159 

105,235 

407,123 


28,598,991 


£E 
217,587 

182,928 

66,485 

5,346,837 

254,847 

36,359 

23,308 

19,325 

2,731 

23,510 

88,431 

27,696,007 

98,041 

95,259 

422,666 


34,574,321 


1  The  cotton  tissues  imported  amounted  in  1910.  to  £E3,403,518  ;  in  1911,  to  £E4,125,05( ; 
in  1912,to£E3,500,212.   The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  was,  in  1910,  6,009,406  cantars, 
valued   at  £E24,241,712 ;  in   1911,  6,638,210   cantars,    valued   at  £E22,988,211  '    '- 
8,306,948  cantars,  valued  at  jeE27,529,277.  2  Cigarettes. 


in  1912, 
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Of  the  total  imports  in  1911  the  value  of  £E23,6S0,344,  and  of  the  exports  the  value  of 
£E28,014,926  passed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  in  1912,  of  the  imports  £E22,157,029; 
of  the  exports  £E33,790,256. 

Goods  imported  into  Egypt  are  examined  by  experts,  who  determine  their  value 
according  to  the  market  price  in  their  original  country,  plus  the  cost  of  transport,  freight, 
insurance,  <fec.  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  customs  operations,  the  administration,  in 
communication  with  the  merchants  interested,  establishes,  on  the  same  basis  as  above, 
periodical  tariffs  for  common  articles  of  importation.  In  the  statistics  of  the  Cu.stom 
House,  the  values  are  estimated  according  to  the  estimated  price  which  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  duty  now  fixed  at  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (except  coal,  liquid 
fuel,  charcoal,  firewood,  timber  for  building  purposes,  petroleum  ;  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and 
goats  whether  alive  or  cold  stored,  the  duty  on  whicli  was  reduced  to  4  jier  cent,  ad 
va'orem  from  November  25,  1905)  without  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  that  duty. 
As  regards  exports,  there  are  tariffs  for  nearly  all  of  them,  estimated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tariffs  of  imports.  The  quantities  recorded  in  statistics  are  those  declared  by  the 
merchants  and  controlled  by  the  Customs. 

The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  ofexportsare  declared  by  importers  and  exporters, 
and  controlled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  searchers  and  appraisers  of  the  Custom  House. 

Principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Egjrpt,  and  the 
principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Egypt  according  to  Board  of 
Trade  returns  : — 


Year 

British  Imports  from  Egypt 

Exports  of  British  Produce  to  Egypt 

Raw 

Cotton 

Cotton 
Seeds 

Sugar 

Beans 

Cotton 
Goods 

Coal 

Iron 

Machi- 
nery 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

£ 

17,949,904 
13,698,676 
15,841,257 
17,737,2.39 
17,305,225 

£ 

2,896,299 
2,700,930 
2,533,037 
1,662,485 
2,468,807 

£ 

19,299 

4,991 

515 

£ 

12,729 

5,656 

76 

52,809 

11,710 

£ 

3,247,077 
3,361,979 
3,317,360 
3,656.414 
4,409,034 

£ 

2,104,932 
1,853,173 
1,691,097 
1,743,488 
2,008,082 

£ 

862,517 
687,188 
502,946 
681,325 
676,779 

£ 

732,355 
508,479 
352,603 
344,800 
465,664 

Total  trade  between  Egypt  and  U.  K.  (in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 
for  5  years 


1908 


Imports  from  Egypt  into  U.  K. 
Exports  to  Egypt  from  U.  K.    . 


17,583 
9,576 


1909 


19,866 
7,981 


1910 


21,004 
8,717 


1911 


21,483 
10,299 


1912 


25,783 
9,461 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Arrivals   and  clearances  of  commercial  steamers   at  Alexandria  in  five 
years  : — 


Year 

Arrivals 

(Jloaraiices 

Steamers 

2,012 
2,127 
2,0,35 
1,959 
2,014 

Net 
registered  tonnage 

Steamers 

Net 
registered  tonnage 

1907 
190S 
1909 
1910 
1911 

3,300,747 
3,535,164 
3,431,781 
3,319,515 
3,443,705 

1,996 
2,139 
2,040 
1,977 
1,992 

3,283,119 

3,552,483 
3,433,972 
3,344,640 
3,414,966 

SUEZ   CANAL 


US' 


The  steamers  visiting  the  port  in  1911  comprised  : — 


1' 

^              Nationality 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Steamers 

1 

Net 
registered  tonnage 

Steamers 

Net 
registered  tonnage 

British 

.  '        710 

1,417,000 

701 

1,403,443 

Austro-Hungarian 

.  '<        207 

417,184 

204 

412,713 

French 

108 

274,520 

108 

274,520 

German 

.  i        138 

355,188 

136 

350,839 

Greek  . 

.  i        325 

218,403 

324 

221,530 

Italian 

.  '        199 

301,393 

198 

300,835 

Russian 

.  \        111 

200,125 

109 

199,183 

Swedish  and  Norw 

egian  .            30 

60,814 

26 

52,318 

Other  nationalities 

186 
.       2,014 

199,078 

186 

199,585 

Total 

3,443,705 

1,992 

3,414,966 

Suez  Canal. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels^  of  all 
nationalities  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  1911  : — 


Nationality 

No. 

Suez  Canal 
net  tonnage 

Nationality 

No. 

85 
41 
85 
26 
57 

Suez  Canal 
net  tonnage 

British 

German 

French 

Dutch  . 

Austro-Hungarian    . 

Russian 

3,089 
667 
232 
284 
180 
112 
87 
24 

11,715,947 
2,790,963 
820,010 
971,352 
621,793 
311,394 
201,573 
59,812 

Ottoman 

Danish 

Japanese      . 

Spanish 

Other  nationalities 

Total     . 

134,532 
114,411 
362,235 
71,556 
149,216 

Norwegian 

4,960 

18,324,794 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follows  in 
eight  years  : — 


Year 

No.  of 

Vessels 

Net 
Tonnage 

Receipts 

Year 

1908 

1900 
1910 
1011 

No.  of 
Vessels 

3,795 

4,239 
4,533 
4,969 

Net 
Tonnage 

Receipts 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

4,237 
4,116 
3,075 
4,267 

13,401,835 
13,134,105 
13,445,504 
14,728,434 

£ 
4,767,000 
4,692,000 
4,479,000    I 
4,804,000 

13,633,283 

15,407,527 
16,581, S98 
18,324,794 

4,459,000 
4,939,000 
5,348.000 
5,522,000 

The  number  of  passengers  (civil  and  military)  who  went  through  the 
canal  was,  in  1906,  353,881  ;  in  1907,  243,826  ;  in  1908,  218,967  ;  in  1909, 
213,122  ;  in  1910,  234,320  ;  in  1911,  275,259. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakes, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation 
November  17,  1869.  The  concession  to  the  Suez  Canal  Company  expires  on 
November  17,  1968. 


1  Including  both  commercial  steamers  and  warships. 
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Internal  Communications. 

On  January  1,  1911,  there  were  (exclusive  of  sidings)  1,481  miles  of  rails 
(double  and  single)  belonging  to  and  worked  by  the  State,  and  763  miles  of 
rails  of  agricultural  light  railways  owned  by  private  companies  :  811  miles  of 
State  and  659  miles  of  companies'  rails  are  in  the  Delta,  and  644  miles  of 
State  and  104  miles  of  light  railways  are  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  Sudan  military  railway  to  Khartum,  and  of  the  Upper 
Egypt  Auxiliary  Railways  and  Western  Oases  Railway  acquired  by  the  State 
in  July  1906  and  June  1909  respectively.  The  length  of  the  former  is 
375  miles  and  that  of  the  latter  122  miles.  Their  gauge  4  ft.  8^  in.  and 
2  ft.  65  in.  respectively.  The  railways  have  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8^  in.  inside 
rails  except  the  line  from  Luxor  to  Aswan,  which  is  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  last  five  years  the  length  of  line  of  the 
State  Railways,  the  number  of  passengers  and  Aveight  of  goods  carried,  and  the 
net  receipts : — 


Year 


Line 


Miles 

1907 

1,443 

1908 

1,449 

1909 

1,449 

1910 

1,455 

1911 

1,481 

Number  of 
Passengers 


26,082,027 
25,851,661 
25,306,000 
25,727,000 
27,941,000 


Goods  carried 


Tons 
4,175,851 
3,927,644 
3,657,227 
3,856,493 
4,313,501 


Net  receipts 


£E 

1,611,843 
1,353,220 
1,283,389 
1,420,837 
1,660,330 


The  working  expenses,  £E2,030,849  in  1911,  represent  an  average  of  55.02 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  were  £E3,691,179. 

The  telegraphs  and  telephones  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
were,  at  the  end  of  1911,  of  a  total  length  of  6,229  kilom.,  the  length  of 
the  wire  being  20,535  kilom.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  by  con- 
cessions, have  telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandria  vid  Cairo  to 
Suez,  and  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables  to  England  and 
India.  Number  of  telegrams  in  1911  was  2,756,195,  as  against  2,564,827 
in  1910,  not  including  service  telegrams  and  those  sent  by  the  Eastern 
Telegraph. 

There  were  in  1911   1,701   post  offices   and   stations.      In  the   internal 
service  (1911)  there  passed  through  the  post-office  30,129,000  letters  audi 
post-cards,   and  17,054,000  newspapers,   &c. ,  and  samples;  in  the  external 
service,  19,193,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  13,595,000  newspapers,  &c., 
and  samples.     Receipts  £E312, 333  ;  expenses  £E279,998. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The   National   Bank   has   a   capital  of  3,000,000^.    with  reserve   fun 
amounting    to    1,550,000Z.       The    Agricultural    Bank    has    a    capital    o: 
3,740, OOOX     It  has  Government  guarantee  of  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  and  it  ^ 
lends  money  to  the  Fellaheen  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  -  j 

In  1901,  a  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  was  opened,  and  on  December  31  or 
that  year,  it  had  6,740  depositors  with  balances  amounting  to  £E47,492. 
On  December  31,  1912,  the  depositors  numbered  265,003,  and  their  balances 
amounted  to  £E570,493,     Of  the  depositors  in  1911,   89,893  were  natives,  ! 
and  27,757  were  Europeans.  ^j 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures 

Money. 

By  decree  of  November  14,  1885  (7  SefFer  1303),  the  monetary  unit  of 
Egypt  is  the  gold  Egyptian  pound  of  100  piastres.  It  weighs  8*5  grammes 
•875  fine,  and  therefore  contains  7*4375  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Its  value  in 
sterling  is  £1  Os.  6ld. 

The  10-piastre  silver  piece  weighs  14  grammes  '833  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  11  67  giammes  of  fine  silver.  The  piastre  is  worth  2'i6d.  in  English 
money.     It  is  subdivided  into  tenths  (ochrel  guerche). 

Coins  in  circulation  are  the  Egyptian  pound  (100  piastres)  in  gold  ;  20, 
10,  5,  2  and  1  piastre  pieces  in  silver  ;  1,  i,  ^,  ^V  piastre  pieces  in  nickel,  and 
tjV  and  ^V  piastre  pieces  in  bronze.  Silver  coin  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  £E2. 
For  some  years  gold  coins  have  not  been  issued,  and  the  gold  circulating  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  is  almost  exclusively  English  sovereigns,  which  are 
legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  97^  piastres. 

Egyptian  money  is  now  minted  at  the  Birmingham  Mint.  The  nominal 
value  of  the  coinage  (including  recoinage)  from  1887  to  1911  was  : — 


Years 

Gold 

! 

52,024 

Silver 

Nickel 

£B. 

412,366 
15,000 
20,653 

448,019 

Bronze 

Total 

1887-1909 

1910 

1911 

£E. 

3.537,907 

60,117 

329,909 

^E. 

16,224 
1,500 
1,500 

£E. 

4,018,521 

76,617 

352,062 

18S7-1911 

52,024 

3,927,933 

19,224 

4,447,200 

By  a  decree  of  the  Khedive,  dated  April  28  1891,  the  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  be  employed  in  all  public  and  adminis- 
trative transactions  from  January  1,  1892. 


I' 


Measuee  of  Capacity, 


The  Ardeh  is  equal  to  43*579  gallons,   or  5*44739  bushels. 
The   approximate    weight   of    the    ardeb    is    as    follows  : — Wheat,     315 
rotls  ;  beans,  320rotls  ;  barley,  250  rotls  ;  maize,  315  rotls  ;  cotton  seed,  270. 

Weights. 

Okieh      ...  =     1-3206  ounce. 

Roll         .         .         .         .      =      •99049  1b. 
Oke         .         .         .         .      ^-     2-7513  lbs. 

Tpr       ,  for    100    Rotls   0X\  nn.n^noiu 

Kantar^^       36  Okes         /^     99  0492  lbs. 
Length  Measures. 

Inches 
Diraa  Baladi  (town)     .         .          .        -.         .      —     22-8350 
Diraa  Mimari  £oT  hnilding,  kc     .         .         .      —     29  5281 
Kassabah  =  S -88  jSiTds  ....      -   139-7663 

Measukhs  of  Surface. 

Feddan,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  =  7,468  148  sq.  pics=  1  '03808  acres 
1  sq.  pic   =   6  05  sq.  ft.    =    -562  sq.  metre. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

Cairo. — His  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consnl- General  in  Egypt,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary. — Field-Marshal  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  K.  P. ,, 
O.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 

Councillor. —U.  Cheetham,  C.M.G. 

Secretaries.  —  Lord    Colum    Crichton- Stuart,    R.    H,    Greg    (Actg. ),    and 
AV.  F.  Rattigan. 

Consul  at  Cairo.  — A.  D.  Alban. 

Consul- General  at  Alexandria. — D.  A.  Cameron,  C.M.G. 

There  are  also    Consular    representatives  at  Mausura,  Tanta,     Zagazig, 
Birket-es-Sab,  and  Port  Said. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN   SUDAN. 

Government. 

The  rule  of  Egypt  in  the  Sudan,  after  having  gradually  extended  during 
the  course  of  60  years,  was  interrupted  in  1882  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi, 
who,  with  his  successor,  the  Khalifa,  held  the  country  for  about  sixteen 
years  under  a  desolating  tyranny.  In  1896  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  com- 
menced operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces,  and  on  September 
2,  1898,  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa  was  completed.  In  November,  1899, 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Egyptian  forces  near  Gedid,  where  he  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  his  remaining  followers  taken  prisoners, 

A  convention  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments,  signed  at 
Cairo,  January  19,  1899,  provides  for  the  administration  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  22nd  parallel  of  latitude  by  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by 
Egypt  with  the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  and  declares  the  general  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  the  administration  shall  be  carried  on.  The  British 
and  Egyptian  flags  shall  be  used  together  ;  laws  shall  be  made  by  proclama- 
tion ;  no  duties  shall  be  levied  on  imports  from  Egypt,  and  duties  on  imports 
from  other  countries,  via  the  Red  Sea,  shall  not  exceed  those  levied  in 
Egypt  ;  the  import  and  export  of  slaves  is  prohibited,  and  special  attention 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Brussels  Act  of  1890  respecting  the  import  and  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  spirits. 

The  Sudan  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  Provinces.  The  Governors 
of  provinces  are  British  Officers  of  the  Egyptian  Army  employed  under  the 
Sudan  Government  or  Britisli  civil  officials  of  the  Government.  Adminis- 
tration is  carried  out  through  British  Inspectors  in  charge  of  one  or  more 
districts  into  which  the  ])rovinces  are  subdivided,  tliese  units  being  sujjcr- 
vised  by  District  officials  who  are  in  most  cases  Egyptian  officers  lent  from 
the  Egyntian  Army. 

In  1910  a  Governor-General's  Council  was  created  to  assist  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive  and  legislative  powers.  All 
ordinances,  laws  and  regulations  are  now  made  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council. 

Darfur,  to  the  west  of  Kordofan,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  and  pays  tribute,  but  the  management  of  its  internal  atlaira 
is  left  almost  entirely  to  its  hereditary  Sultan. 

The  Enclave  of  Lado,  which  was  continued  in  the  occu})ation  of  H.M.I 
King  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  during  his  reign,  by  the  Agreement! 
signed  at  Brussels  on  May  12,  1906,  reverted  to  the  Anglo- Egyptijvn  Sudan  ' 
p?}  his  death,  and  has  been  included  in  the  Mongalla  province. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Extending  southwards  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  (approximately  N.  lat.  5°),  a  distance  of  about  1,650  miles, 
and  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Wadai  in  Central 
Africa,  the  subject  territory  has  an  area  of  about  984,520  square  miles. 
The  population  is  now  roughly  computed  at  3,000,000.  Massawa, 
which  was  formerly  Egyptian,  now  belongs  to  the  Italian  Colony  of 
Eritrea  ;  Harrar  was,  by  agreement,  made  over  to  the  local  Emir  and 
now  belongs  to  Abyssinia ;  while  Zeila  and  Berbera  now  belong  to 
British  Somaliland.  The  Eritrea-Sudan  frontier  has  been  completely  de- 
limited and  demarcated,  as  also  has  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  with 
Abyssinia  (see  under  Abyssinia).  The  cliief  towns  are  Khartum,  population 
(1909),  18,235,  the  capital,  Omdurman  (the  old  Dervish  capital),  population 
(1912)  48,000,  Khartum  North,  population  35,285,  Haifa,  Merowe,  El 
Damer,  Atbara,  Port  Sudan,  Suakin,  Kassala,  El  Dueim,  Kosri,  El  Obeid, 
Nahud,  Wad  Medani,  and  Singa. 

Instruction. 

■  The  schools  under  the  Central  authority  are  classified  as  follows  : — There 
i  are  first  the  elementary  vernacular  schools,  "  Kuttabs  "  as  they  are  called, 
47  in  number  (June,  1912),  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
with  a  total  number  of  about  3,226  pupils.  In  these  schools  instruction 
is  given  to  boys  from  7  to  10  years  of  age  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
religion.  Next  there  are  the  primary  schools,  of  which  there  are  now  six — 
at  Khartum,  Omdurman,  Berber,  Wad  Medani,  Haifa,  and  Suakin.  The 
subjects  taught  in  schools  of  this  class  include  English,  Arabic,  Mathematics, 
and  in  some  cases  land-measuring,  and  the  total  number  of  boys  in  atten- 
dance is  810,  After  completing  their  primary  course,  boys  can  proceed  to 
the  secondary  school  at  the  Gordon  College,  or  they  may  be  employed  as  clerks 
or  translators  in  Government  offices.  The  secondary  school  at  Gordon  College 
numbers  53  pupils,  some  of  whom  take  a  course  in  engineering  and  surveying, 
while  the  rest  are  trained  to  be  teachers  in  primary  schools.  There  is  also  in 
the  Gordon  College  buildings  a  training  college  attended  by  98  students,  who 
undergo  a  five  years'  course  of  training,  after  Avhich  they  are  drafted  out  as 
teachers  in  vernacular  schools  or  as  Kadis  in  district  courts.  The  industrial 
workshops  of  which  there  are  at  present  three,  at  Khartum,  Kassala  and 
Omdurman,  total  258  boy  apprentices.  At  Khartum  and  Kassala,  smith 
work,  carpentry,  fitting,  &c.,  is  taught,  and  at  Omdurman  stone-catting 
and  brick-work.  A  primary  school  has  been  constructed  adjacent  to  the 
Gordon  College,  while  a  boarding  house  to  accommodate  100  is  shortly  to 
be  put  in  hand.  A  start  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  girls  by  the 
opening  of  a  girls'  school  at  Rufaa — which  is  at  present  attended  by  60 
students.  Affiliated  to  the  Gordon  College  are  the  Wellcome  Tropical 
Research  Laboratories,  where  investigations  are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
diseases  and  with  the  economic  products  of  the  country. 

Justice. 

In  Khartum  and  Port  Sudan  civil  justice  is  administered  (except  in 
small  cases)  by  civil  judges  who  are  English  barristers,  or  Scottish  advocates. 
Elsewhere  civil  cases  are  heard  by  Governors  and  Inspectors  of  provinces  ; 
in  some  provinces  a  special  inspector,  called  a  judicial  inspector,  is  ap- 
pointed for  this  work.     Civil  judges  sometimes  go  on  circuit. 
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Appeals  are  heard  by  the  Chief  Judge,  an  English  barrister,  usually 
sitting  alone,  but  sometimes  with  two  of  the  civil  judges. 

The  Mohammedan  Law  Courts  administer  the  Moslem  religious  law  in 
eases  between  Mohammedans  relating  to  succession  on  death,  marriage, 
divorce,  and  family  relations  generally,  and  also  Mohammedan  charitable 
endowments. 

Criminal  justice  is  administered  either  by  single  magistrates,  or  courts 
of  three  magistrates.  Governors  and  inspectors  of  provinces  and  the  district 
officials  above-mentioned  are  the  magistrates.  With  few  exceptions,  decisions 
of  magistrates  and  courts  require  confirmation  either  by  the  Governor  of  the 
province  or  by  the  Governor-General,  both  of  whom  have  extensive  powers 
of  revision. 

The  Sudan  penal  code  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Indian  penal  code. 

Finance. 

The  general  revenue  of  the  Sudan  was  estimated  in  1912  at  £El,375,600, 
and  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  £E1,710,600.  The  deficit  of  £E335,000  is 
met  by  a  grant  from  Egypt.  In  this  expenditure,  however,  is  included  the 
sum  of  £E172,000,  which  the  Sudan  Government  pays  Egypt  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  Egyptian  Army  in  the  Sudan,  thereby  reducing  the  actual  contribution 
from  Egypt  to  £E163,000. 

This  annual  contribution  paid  by  Egypt  to  balance  the  Budget  has  been 
reduced  by  £E90, 000  in  the  last  four  years,  and  further  large  reductions  are 
contemplated  in  the  near  future.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sums  received  by 
Egypt  for  custom  dues,  railway  transport,  posts  and  telegraphs,  etc., 
through  the  occupation  of  the  Sudan  practically  amount  to  as  much  as  the 
contribution. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  last  six  years  of  revenue  and  ordinary  expendi- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £E172,000  paid  for  the  Egyptian  Army,  are  as 
follows  (£E1=£1  05.  6d.)  :— 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure  i 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1907  .       .       . 

1908  , 

1909  .       .       . 

£E 

975,973 

979.343 

1,042,599 

£E 
1,01-2,357 
1,163,657 
1,153,519 

- 

1910  . 

1911  . 
19121     . 

£E 

1,171,007 
1,311,218 
1,375,600 

^E 

1,214,676 
1,350,854 
1,538,600 

1  Estii 

nates. 

•  i 

The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  railway  and  steamer  receipts,  custom, 
dues,  and  taxes  levied  on  laud,  animals,  date  trees,  and  gum. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  Sudan  still  suffers  from  the  effects  of  the  Dervish  oppression,  during 
which  it  was  largely  depopulated,  wide  tracts  having  gone  out  of 
cultivation  and  trade  having  been  abandoned.  The  northern  provinces 
show  the  first  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  but  those  of  the  south  possess; 
great  natural  resources.  Several  concessions  have  been  granted  for  the 
development  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  northern  provinces. 
The  completion  of  basin  irrigation  works  in  Dongola  has  attracted  thereto  a 
considerable  population  who  are  being  instructed  by  agriculturists  from 
Egypt  in  the  more  efficient  tillnge  of  the  land  thus  brought  under  cultivation. 
Egyptian  cotton  has  been  successfully  established  on  the  Nile,  as  well  as  in,' 
the  Tokar  district  of  the  Red  Sea  Province,  and  increasing  quantities  of 
cotton,   which   compare   favourably  with   corresponding  varieties  grown  in 
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Egypt,  are  beiug  produced  annually.  Experimental  cotton  growing  is  also 
being  conducted  in  the  Gezira,  the  fertile  tract  of  country  between  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles,  where  with  a  proper  system  of  irrigation,  it  is  believed,  an 
extensive  area  may  be  put  under  cultivation. 

The  opening  of  Egypt  as  a  market  for  the  surplus  cattle  of  the  Sudan, 
which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  strict  veterinary  organisation,  has 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  very  considerable  trade  in  slaughter  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  it  is  estimated  were  worth  about  250,000l.  during  1911. 
Increased  railway  and  river  transport  facilities  are  widening  the  area  of 
supply  and  already  the  nomad  Arabs  from  Western  Kordofan  and  from 
Kassala  are  recognising  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  disposing  of  their  stock. 

Along  the  Blue  Nile  and  its  affluents,  the  Rahad  and  Dinder,  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  a  wide  area  which  now  bears  such  crops  as  dura,  millet,  sesame  and  pulse, 
might  be  converted  into  a  cotton  and  wheat-producing  region.  The  vast 
forests  which  line  the  river  banks,  rich  in  fibres  and  tanning  material, 
extend  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  On  the  White  Nile  the  soil  is  less 
fertile,  but  the  forests  contain  valuable  trees — the  ebony  tree,  the  gum 
acacia,  the  bamboo,  and  the  rubber  creeper.  The  finest  gum  forests  are  in 
Kordofan,  and  the  best  rubber  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal. 

In  July,  1905,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  rendering  illegal  the  sale  of 
land  by  natives  without  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  the  Province  in  which 
the  land  is.  This  measure  is  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  A 
cadastral  survey  of  cultivated  lands,  accom])anied  by  the  settlement  and 
registration  of  titles  to  laud,  has  been  nearly  completed  in  the  northern 
provinces.    An  extension  of  the  system  southwards  is  under  consideration. 

Gold  is  the  only  mineral  at  present  b^ing  successfully  exploited  in  the 
Sudan  and  mines  are  being  worked  at  Um  Nabardi. 

The  imports  include  clothing,  coal,  machinery,  and  railway  material ;  the 
exports,  gum,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  cereals,  cotton,  dates,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Imports  and  Exports. 


Year. 

Imports. 

£E 
1,952,970 
1,820,115 

Exports. 

Year.               Imports. 

Exports. 

1908  .       .       . 

1909  .       .       . 

£E 

585,925 
765,465 

I 

I                            '            £E 
'     1910      .       .         1,931,426 
1     1911      .        .         2,273,949 

£E 

977,621 
1,376,958 

Trade  by  countries  for  two  years  :— 

- 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Country. 

1910 
£E 

1911 
£E 

1910 

1911 

£E 

£E 

Egypt      

874,768 

902,513 

640,751 

757,330 

United  Kingdom 

_ 

600,370 

793,416 

100,273 

226,230 

Australia 

135,9.50 

112,504 

3,821 

3,925 

India  and  Aden 

108,715 

155,069 

20,931 

6,069 

France     . 

11,635 

17,611 

56,992 

136,055 

Germany . 

17,563 

24,503 

42,569 

92,516 

United  States 

3,552 

2,2G0 

32,233 

48,625 

Other  countries 

178,878 

266,073 

80,051 

106,208 

Total 

l,931,42(i 

2,273,949 

977,H21 

1,376,9.^.8 
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The  returns  show  increases  in  the  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  (£E580, 697 
in  1911  as  compared  with  £E420,945  in  1910),  metal  wares  and  machinery, 
refined  sucjar,  flour,  and  coal. 

Exports  of  gum  and  cotton  were  valued  at  £E435,622  and  £E'237,575 
respectively,  as  compared  Avith  £E217,932  and  £E224,768  in  1910. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  railway  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Khartum,  which  was  constructed  for 
military  purposes  during  the  re-coni]uest,  was  declared  open  for  general 
traffic  on  December  12,  1899.  A  connection  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Port  Sudan 
was  opened  in  October,  1905,  and  an  extension  of  the  line  to  Sennar  and 
El  Obeid  was  opened  for  traffic  in  February,  1912.  The  total  length  of  line 
is,  approximately,  1,500  miles. 

All  navigable  arms  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  between  Assuan  (Egypt) 
and  Rejaf  are  served  by  a  fleet  of  Government  passenger  and  cargo  steamers 
which  maintain  a  regular  scheduled  service  over  more  than  2,500  miles  of 
water. 

Through  telegraphic  communication  exists  with  Cairo,  Rejaf  and  Massawa 
(Eritrea)  and  at  the  end  of  1911  there  were  4,965  miles  of  internal  telegraph 
lines  open.     There  are  63  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

Governor-General. — Lieut-General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  R.A.,  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

Inspector -General. — Major-General  Sir  Rudolf  Baron  von  Slatin, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Legal  Secretary.— 'Ei.  Bonham  Carter,  C.M.G. 

Financial  Secretary. — Col.  E.  E.  Bernard,  C.M.G.  : 

Civil  Secretary. — Lieut. -Col.  P.  R.  Phipps.  * 

Director  of  Intelligence  and  Sicdan  Agent  at  Cairo. — Major  L.  0.  F.  Stack. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Egypt 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
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Administration.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Reorganisation  of  Egj'pt.  London, 
1883.  Reports  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  respecting  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.  London,  18S3 
and  1895.  Despatch  from  Lord  Dulferin  forwarding  the  Decree  constituting  the  new 
Political  Institutions  of  Egypt.  London,  1883.  Reports  on  the  State  of  Egypt  and  the 
Progress  of  Administrative  Reforms.  London,  1885.  Reports  by  Sir  H.  D.  Woltf  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Egypt.  London,  1837.  Annual  Reports  by  Lord  Cromer  on  the  Finances, 
Administration  and  Condition  of  Egyi^t,  and  the  Progress  of  Reforms.  London.  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Turco-Egyptian  frontier  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.     London,  1906. 

Agriculture.  Despatch  from  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  inclosing  Rejjort  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Agricultural  Population  in  Egypt.  London,  1888.  Report  of  Committee  with  Reference 
to  Sale  of  Lands  in  the  Sudan.     1904. 

Dictionnaire  geographique  de  I'Egypte.     Par  Boinet  Bey.     Cairo,  1899. 

Finance.  Correspondence  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt.  London,  1883. 
Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tax  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884.  Report  on  the  Financial  Position 
of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884.  Reports  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt,  1884-87.  Cairo.  Statement 
of  the  R,evenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egyi)t,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Egyptian  Bonds 
and  the  Charges  for  their  Services.  London,  1885.  Report  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt. 
London,  1888-95.     L'adrainistration  financiere  1884-87  et  la  modification  du  regime  fiscal 
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des  tabacs  en  Egypte.  1887.  Convention  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Finance  of 
Egypt,  signed  at  London,  March  18,  1885.  London,  1885.  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Settlement  of  the  Claims  of  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  and  his  Family.  London  1888.— La 
Propriete  fonciere  en  Egypte,  by  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha.  Boulaq  1884.  [Translated  into 
Arabic  by  Amoon,  and  into  English  by  Van  Dyck].— Compte  General  de  I'Administration 
des  Finances.  Annual.  Cairo.  Report  on  the  Finances,  Administration,  and  Condition 
of  the  Sudan.     190(j. 

Handbook  of  the  Sudan.  By  Captain  Count  Gleichen.  Compiled  in  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  War  Office.     London,  1898.     Supplement,  1899. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.   Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Count  Gleichen  C.V.O    C  M  G 
D.S.O.     2  vols.    London,  1906.  '  >    •     -^m 

Judicial.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Reforms.  London. 
1884. 

Recensement  general  de  I'Egypte.  Tomes  I.,  IL,  III.  Cairo,  1898.— The  Census  of 
Egypt  in  1907.     Cairo,  1909. 

Public  Works.  Reports  on  the  Administration  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Annual.     Geological  reports  on  various  districts. 

Report  on  the  Nile  and  Country  between  Dongola,  Suakin,  Kassala,  and  Omdurman. 
2nd  ed.  London,  1898.  Correspondence  respecting  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
London,  1898.  Report  on  the  Sudan,  by  Sir  W.  Garstin.  Egypt,  No.  5  (1899).  London 
Report  upon  The  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  By  Sir  W.  Garstin.  F.O.  Bluebook,  EevDt 
No.  2.     1904.  ^^^ 

Statistical  Department's  Publications :— Quarterly  Return  of  Navigation  in  the  Ports 
of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.— Statistical  Return  of  Navigation  through  the  Suez  Canal 
(Annual  Summary).— Statistical  Return  of  Navigation  in  the  Ports  of  Egypt  (Annual 
Summary).— Statistics  of  Professors  and  Students  of  Islam  in  Egypt  in  190G.— Statistical 
Return  of  Pupils  Attending  Public  and  Private  Schools  in  Egypt  (Arabic  and  English 
editions).— Comparative  Statistics  of  Postal  Traffic  in  Egypt  for  the  Years  18S0  to  1906. 

Sudan.  Annual  Report  by  British  Consul  General  on  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.— Ordinances. 
Collected  Edition  1899  to  1905,  1906,  1907  and  1908,  The  Sudan  Codes.— Sudan  Gazette, 
monthly.— Sudan  Almanac  compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Department,  Cairo.— Report 
on  Egyptian  Provinces  of  Sudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator,  1884.— Report  on  the  Sudan 
(Lieut. -Col.  Stewart),  1883  (Blue  Book,  Egypt,  No.  11,  1883).— Intelligence  Reports, 
Egypt,  1891-98.— History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign  (Colville),  1889.  2  vols.— Eritrea 
(Major  Barker),  1894.— Eritrea  and  Abyssinia  (Col.  Slade),  1896.— Report  on  Forests  of 
Sudan  by  Mr.  Muriel.— Traffic  Regulations,  Sudan  Railways.— Sudan  Customs  Quarterly 
and  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Egvpt.— Central  Economic 
Board  Monthly  and  Annual  Reports.— Sudan  Postal  Guide.— Notes  for  Travellers  and 
Sportsmen  in  the  Sudan. 

Suez  Canal.  Report  by  the  British  Directors  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  de 
Lesseps.  London,  1883.  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  Convention 
for  securing  the  free  Navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  London,  1888.  Le  Canal  de  Suez 
published  every  ten  days.    Paris.    Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage.    Annual,     London. 

Trade.  Le  Commerce  Exterieur  de  I'Egypt.  Annual.  Alexandria.— Bulletin  Mensuel 
du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  I'Egypte.     Alexandria. 


2.  NoN'Official  Publications. 

AlfordiU.  S.)and  Sword  (W.  D.),  The  Egyptian  Sudan  :  Its  Loss  and  Recovery.  Lon- 
don, 1898. 

Artin  (F.  P.),  England  in  the  Soudan.     London,  1911. 

Aubin  (E.),  Les  Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  Egypte.     Paris,  1899. 

Baedeker's  Egypt.     6th  ed.     Leipzig,  1907. 

Barois(J.),  Les  Irrigations  en  Egypte.     Paris,  1904. 

Blunt  (W.  S.),  TheSecret  History  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Egj'pt. 

Boulger(D.  C.),  Life  of  Gordon.     London,  1897. 

Bourguet  (A.),  La  France  et  I'Angleterre  en  Egyjite.     Paris,  1897. 

Breasted  (J.  H.),  A  History  of  Egypt  [to  the  Persian  Conquest].     London,  1906. 

Brehier  (L.),  L'Egypte  de  1789  k  1900.     Paris,  1901. 

Brown  (R.  H.),  Fayiim  and  Lake  Moeris.  London,  1892.— History  of  the  Barrage, 
Cairo,  1896. 

Brugsch-Bey  (Henri),  Histoire  d'Egj^pte.    2nd  edit.    Leipzig,  1875. 

Budge  (E.A.W.),  The  Egyptian  Sudan,  its  History  and  Monuments,  2  vols.,  London,  1907. 

Burleigh  (B.),  Sirdar  and  Klialifa.  London,  1898.  Khartoum  Campaign,  1898.  London. 
1899. 

Butcher  (E.  T.),  The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt.     2  vols     London,  1897. 

Butler  (A.  L.),  Notes  on  the  Game  Birds  of  the  Sudan.     London,  1912. 
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Casati  (G,),  Ten  Years  in  Equatoria.     New  Ed.     London,  1898. 

Churchill  (W.  Spencer),  The  Eiver  War :  the  Reconquest  of  the  Sudan.  New  ed. 
London,  1902  ^         „       ,„^„ 

Collin  (V.),  La  Question  du  Haut  Nil  au  Point  de  Vue  Beige.     Bruxelles,  1899. 

Colvin  (Sir  A.),  The  Making  of  Modern  Egypt.     London,  1906. 

Cook's  Handbook  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan    By  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  2n(ied.    London,  1906. 

Cromer  (Earl  of),  Moaern  Egypt.     2  vols.     London,  1908. 

Cunninghavi  (A.),  To-day  in  Egypt :  Its  Administration,  People,  and  Politics.  London, 
1912. 

Deherain  (H.),  Etudes  sur  I'Afrique.     Parif.,  ^904. 

Dicey  (E.),  The  Story  of  the  Khedivate.  London,  1902.  The  Egypt  of  the  Future. 
London,  1906. 

Duff-Gordon  (Jjady),  Letters  from  Egypt.     Kevised  Edition.     London,  1902. 

Dunning  (H.  W.),  To-day  on  the  Nile.     New  York,  1905. 

JSfeers  (Georg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  und  Wort.  Fol.  Stuttgart,  1879  Egypt  Descriptive, 
Historical,  and  Picturesque.    [Translation  by  Clara  Bell.]    2  vols.     London. 

Egyptian  Institute.     Khedivial  Geographical  Society.     Monthly  Reports.    Cairo. 

Emancipation  of  Egypt.     By  A.  Z.     Trans,  from  the  Italian.     London,  1905. 

Fothergill  (E.)    Five  years  in  the  Soudan.     London,  1910. 

Freycinet  (C.  de).  La  Question  d'Egypte.     Paris,  1905. 

Fuller  (¥.  W.),  Egypt  and  the  Hinterland.     London,  1901. 

Oayet  (A.),  Coins  d'Egypte  Ignores.     Paris,  1905. 

Ges«t(F.),Setti  anni  nel  Sudan  egiziano.  Milan,  1891.  [Eng.  Trans.  Seven  Years  in 
the  Sudan.     London,  1892.] 

Querville  (A.  B.  de).  New  Egypt.     London,  1905. 

Hake  (A.  E.),  Gordon  in  China  and  the  Soudan.     London,  1886. 

Hartmann  (Martin),  The  Arabic  Press  of  Egypt.    London,  1899. 

Hill  (Birkbeck) (Editor),  Gordon  in  Central  Africa.     New  ed.     London,  1899. 

Ibrahim- Hilmy  (Prince),  The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  2  vols.  London, 
1880-88 

Johnston  (Sir  H.),  Nile  Quest:  Record  of  Exploration  of  the  Nile  and  its  Basin. 
London,  1906. 

Kingxford  (W .  E.),  Assouan.     London,  1899. 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Letters  from  the  Sudan.     London,  1897. 

Lane  (E.  W.),  An  Account  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.     5th  ed.     2  vols,    London,  1871. 

Lesage  (C),  L'Achat  des  Actions  de  Suez  (November,  1875).     Paris,  1906. 

L^sseps  (Ferdinand  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    Paris,  1875. 

MacMichael  (H.  A.),  A  History  of  the  Tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Kordofan. 
London. 

Macmillan's  Guides  :  Guide  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.    6th  ed.    London,  1909. 


Mardon  (H.  W.),  Geography  of  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
Metin  (A.),  La  Transformation  de  I'Egypte.     Paris,  1903. 


London,  1902. 


Michel  iO,  Vers  Fachoda      Paris,  1901. 

Afiiner(A.),  England  in  Egypt.    11th  ed.    London,  1904. 

Mieville  (Sir  W.),  Under  Queen  and  Khedive.     London,  1899. 

Neufeldt  (C),  A  Prisoner  of  the  Klialeefa.     London,  1899. 

Peel  (Hon.  S.),  The  Binding  of  the  Nile,  and  the  New  Soudan.     London,  1904. 

Poole  (S.  Lane),  Egypt.  In  'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies'  Series.  London, 
1881.— Social  Life  in  Egypt.  London,  1884. -Cairo,  3rd  ed.  London,  1897.— The  Story  of 
Cairo.     London,  1904. 

Roux  (J.  C),  L'Isthme  et  le  Canal  de  Suez.     2  vols.    Paris,  1901. 

Bot/J€(C.),  The  Egyptian  Campaigns,  1882-85.  New  ed.,  continued  to  1899.  London, 
1900. 

Schoenfeldi^.  D.),  Erythraa  und  der  Agyptische  Sudan.     Berlin,  1904. 

Schweitzer (G.),  Emin  Pasha:  His  Life  and  Work.  2  vols.  London,  1898.  [German 
Edition.     Berlin,  1897.] 

Scott  (J    H.),  The  Law  Affecting  Foreigners  in  Egypt.     Edinburgh,  1907. 

Slatin  F&sh&.  Feuer  und  Schwert  im  Sudan.  Leipzig,  1895.  [English  Translation  by 
Major  Wingate.    London  and  New  York,  1895.] 

Stuhlmann(F.),  Mit  Emin  Pasha  ins  Herz  von  Afrika.     Berlin,  1894. 

Sudan  Campaign,  1896-99.     By  an  Officer.     London,  1899. 

Sykes  (C.  A.),  Service  and  Sport  on  the  Tropical  Nile.     London,  1903. 

Traill  (H,  D.),  From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan  Frontier.  London,  1896.— Lord  Cromer  s 
Biography.     London,  1897.— England,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.     London,  1900 

Ungar'd(A.),  Der  Suezkanal,  seine  Geschichte,  &c.     Wien,  1905. 

Vizetelli  (E.),  Cyprus  and  Egypt.     London,  1899. 

Ward  (John),  Our  Sudan,  its  Pyramids  and  Progress.     London,  1904. 

White  (A.  S.),  The  Expansion  of  Egypt.     London,  1899. 

Wilkinson  (Sir  Gardner),  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes.     2  vols.    London,  1843. 
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Willcocks  (W.),  Egyptian  Irrigation.  2d.  ed.  London,  1899.— Report  (Official)  on 
Perennial  Irrigation  and  Flood  Protection  for  Egypt.  Cairo,  1894. — The  Nile  Reservoir 
Dam  at  Assuan  and  After.  London,  1901. — The  Nile  in  1004.  London,  1905. — The  Assuan 
Reservdir  and  Lake  Moeris.     London,  1905. 

Wilsoji  (C.  T.),  and  Felkin  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.    London,  1882. 

Wilson  (Sir  C.  W.),  From  Korti  to  Khartum.     Edinburgh,  1886. 

Trin£/afe(Lt.-Col.,  G.B.),  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.  London,  1891.  Ten  Years 
in  theMahdi's  Canip(from  theoriginal  MS.  of  Father Ohrwalder).  London,  1892.  England, 
Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.     London,  1896. 

Worsfold(W.  B.),  The  Redemption  of  Egypt.     London,  1900. 

Wylde  (A.  B.),  '83  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.     2  vols.     London,  1888. 

For  the  Sudan,  the  works  of  many  travellers  maybe  consulted,  among  them  being  those 
of  Baker  (1867-73),  Colborne(1883),  Colston  (1878),  De  Cosson(1873),  Ensor  (1875-76),  Felkin 
(1879-80),  Jephson  (1887-88),  Junker  (1875-7G),  Grant  (1864),  Lejean  (1860-61),  Pethcrick 
(1852),  Marno  (1873-75),  Schweinfurth  (1868-71)  Speke(1863),  Rus.segger(1838). 
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URUGUAY. 

(Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  aud  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its 
independence  August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty  of 
Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  The  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament  of 
two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  meet 
in  annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to  Julj'-  15.  In  the  interval 
of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  two  senators  and  five  members 
of  the  Lower  House  assume  the  legislative  power,  as  well  as  the  general 
control  of  the  administration.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  three 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults 
who  can  read  and  write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an  Electoral  College, 
whose  members  are  directly  elected  by  the  people  ;  there  is  one  senator 
for  each  department,  chosen  for  six  years,  one  third  retiring  every  two 
years.     There  are  75  representatives  and  19  senators. 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Senor  Jose  Batlle  ;  elected  March  1,  191 1. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  council  of 
ministers  divided  into  seven  departments,  namely,  those  of  the  Interior  and 
Worship,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  Industry,  Lal)Our  and  Communications,  and  Public  Works. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of  the  departments 
according  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  December  31,  1911  : — 


Departments 

Area,  square 
miles 

Population 
Dec.  1911 

Pop.   per 
square  mile 
Dec.  1911 

Artigas   ..... 

4,392 

.SI,  380 

7-1 

Canelones 

1,833 

97,719 

53-3 

Cerro-Largo 

5,753 

49,307 

8-5 

Colonia   . 

2,192 

63,732 

29-0 

Durazno 

5,525 

47,253 

S-5 

Flores     . 

1,744 

19,030 

10-S 

Florida   . 

4,763 

51,202 

10-9 

Maldonaclo 

1,584 

33,168 

20-9 

Miiias 

4,844 

57,036 

117 

Montevideo 

256 

338,125 

1,320-9 

Paysandu 

5,115 

48,419 

9-4 

Rio  Negro 

3,269 

27,622 

8-4 

Rivera     . 

3,790 

39,413 

10-3 

Rocha 

4,280 

39,038 

9-1 

Salto 

4,863 

54,159 

11-1 

San  Jose 

2,687 

51,785 

19  "2 

Soriano   . 

3,560 

44,720 

12-5 

Tacuareinbo 

8,074 

51,505 

6-3 

Treinta  y  Tres 

3,6S6 

32,897 

8-9 

Total           .... 

72,210 

1,177,560 

16-3 
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Estimated  population,  December  31,  1910,  1,112,000. 

The  Results  of  the  census  of  October,  1908,  showed  a  population  of 
1,042,186  (530,008  males  and  512,178  females).  Of  this  total,  180,722  were 
foreigners,  62,357  being  Italian,  54,885  Spanish,  27,789  Brazilian,  18,600 
Argentine,  8,341  French,  1,324  British,  1,406  Swiss,  1,112  German,  and 
4,531  of  other  nationalities. 

The  population  of  Montevideo  City  in  November,  1912,  was  352,487. 
Of  the  other  cities,  Paysandu  had  20,953  inhabitants;  Salto,  19,788; 
Mercedes,  15,667. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years.  The  births  and  deaths 
include  still  births  : — 


Years 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Still-Births 


Marriages 


Deaths 


Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 


1,183 
1,268 
1,287 
1,307 
1,367 


6,444 
6,368 
6,591 

6,818 

6,967 


15,561 

18,096 

14,421 

21,099 

15,249 

20,414 

16,515 

19,412 

16,552 

20,978 

Of  the  living  births  in  1911,  9,823,  or  26-3  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 
For  five  years  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  at  Montevideo  were  : — 


Immigrants 
Emigrants 


1907 


1908 


1909 


111,589 
98,067 


112,003 

96,875 


116,055 
102,267 


1910 


122,514 
108,769 


1911 


141,224 
123,934 


Of  the  immigrants  landing  in  Montevideo  in  1911,  16,605  were  Spanish  ; 
15,319  Italian;  381  Brazilian;  1,519  French;  1,277  German;  and  1,213 
English. 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  complete 
toleration.  The  Archbishop  of  Montevideo  has  2  suffragan  bishops.  The 
1908  census  showed  430,095  Catholics,  12,283  Protestants,  and  45,470 
unspecified. 

in  1908,  the  population  over  six  years  of  age  numbered  1,042,668  (861,583 
Uruguayans  and  181,085  foreigners),  and  the  illiterates  over  six  years  of  age 
numbered  350,547  (266,045  Uruguayans  and  84,502  foreigners). 

Primary  education  is  obligatory.  In  1911  there  were  934  public  schools 
with  82,441  enrolled  pupils. 

There  is  at  Montevideo  a  university,  with  faculties  of  law,  social 
sciences,  medicine,  mathematics,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
science.  There  are  also  a  preparatory  school  and  other  establishments  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  with  2,591  pupils.  In  1910  the  university 
had  112  professors,  530  regular  students,  and  661  pupils  receiving  secondary 
instruction.  There  are  normal  schools  for  males  and  for  females.  There  is  a 
school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by  the  State  where  185  pupils  receive 
instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military  college,  with  8  professors,  there 
are  46  pupils.  There  are  also  many  religious  seminaries  throughout  the 
Republic  with  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 
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For  the  relief  of  poverty  there  are  a  charity  hospital,  an  hospital  for  the 
insane,  an  isolation  hospital,  an  asylum  for  beggars,  an  orphan  asj^uni,  and 
3  infant  schools. 

Justice. 

In  1907  the  judicial  system  was  reformed.  A  High  Court  of  Justice  was 
established  consisting  of  5  judges  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Chambers,  the  President  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  members  of  the  Court 
from  amongst  themselves.  This  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  constitu- 
tional, international,  and  admiralty  cases,  and  will  hear  appeals  in  cases  in 
which  the  decision  has  been  modified  or  altered  in  other  appeal  courts,  of 
which  there  are  2  each  with  3  judges.  In  Montevideo  there  are  also  3  courts  for 
ordinary  civil  cases,  2  for  commercial  cases,  1  for  Government,  2  for  criminal 
cases,  1  correctional  court,  and  2  for  criminal  investigation.  Each  depart- 
mental capital  has  a  departmental  court,  and  each  of  the  205  judicial  sections 
into  which  the  Republic  is  divided  has  a  justice  of  peace  court ;  further, 
each  section  is  divided  into  districts,  in  which  deputy  judges  (alcaldes)  try 
cases  involving  small  amounts. 

In  September  1907  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  penal  servitude  for  a 
period  of  30  to  40  years  being  put  in  its  place. 

Finance. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  recent  years  are  stated  as  follows  (4*7 
dollars  =  £1), 


llecciiits      I  Expenditure 


1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 


4,824,140 
5,022,908 
5,413,045 


£ 

4,008,240 
4,494,800 
5,528,335 


1910-11  1 
1911-12  1 
1912-131 


Receipts 


£ 
6,478,119 
7,374,930 

7,477,085 


Expenditure 


£ 
6,477,441 
7,474,930 
7,474,930 


1  Estimates. 
The  estimates  ot  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912-13  were  :- 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Customs        .... 

16,350,000 

Legislature  .... 

600,033 

Property  tax 

4,280,000 

Presidency  .... 

86.107 

Trade  licences 

1,690,000 

Ministry  Foreign  Affairs    . 

647,806 

Factory  and  tobacco  taxes  . 

1,757,000 

,,          Government 

3,351,754 

Stamped  paper  and  stamps 

1,035,000 

,,          Finance 

2,157,732 

Bank  profits 

1,465,700 

,,          Industries 

1,487,765 

Post  and  telegraph 

720,000 

,,          Public  Works 

1,385.340 

Sui  taxes    on    imports    and 

1,600,000 

,,          W^ar  and  Marine  . 

4,710,491 

exports      .... 

Public  instruction 

3,219,641 

Other  recci]>ts 

6,244,660 

Justice          .... 

876,232 

National  obligations    . 

Total    .... 

17,110,911 

Total    .... 

35,142,.360 

35,133,812 

The  amount  of  tlie  public  debt  of  Uruguay  on  January  1,  1912,  is  officially 
given  as  131,8.57,541  pesos  (28,054,796/.).  Tl»e  service  ol  the  public  debt  in 
1911  was  6,964,603  pesos  (1,638,731/.). 
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Defence. 

The  army  of  Uruguay  consists  of  a  small  standing,  or  active,  army,  and 
the  National  Guard.  Service  in  the  active  army  is  from  2  to  5  years,  with 
re-engagement  up  to  the  age  of  44.  The  recruitment  of  this  army  is, 
theoretically  at  least,  on  the  voluntary  princij)le  ;  in  practice  it  appears  to 
be  compulsory,  and  to  be  carried  on  after  the  method  of  the  press-gang.  It 
consists  of  5  battalions  of  rifles,  9  cavalry  regiments,  2  field  batteries  and 
some  fortress  artillery,  with  a  peace  strength  of  about  4,000. 

The  National  Guard  is  a  militia,  service  in  which  is  compulsory.  It  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  or  'bans.'  The  first  'ban,'  or  'mobile'  national 
guard  contains  all  the  young  men  fit  for  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  organised  force  of  15,000  to  20,000  men. 
It  would  take  the  field  with  the  active  army.  The  second  ban,  consisting  of 
those  between  30  and  45,  is  the  'departmental,' or  provincial,  national  guard. 
Its  units  do  not  move  out  of  their  own  departments,  but  the  men  can  be 
drafted  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  mobile  units  in  time  of  war.  The 
third  ban,  containing  all  the  men  between  45  and  60,  is  the  '  territorial '  force, 
and  is  only  liable  to  garrison  duty  in  its  own  districts.  The  total  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  (all  three  bans)  is,  nominally,  about  100,000  men. 

The  total  strength  of  the  field  army  may  amount  to  three  divisions  of 
about  12,000  men  each.  There  is  also  a  police  force,  with  an  establishment 
of  5,000. 

The  infantry  of  the  active  army  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  the  2 
field  batteries  have  the  7 '5  cm.  Krupp.  The  National  Guard  is  mainly 
armed  Avith  the  Remington   rifle  and  old  de  Bange  guns. 

The  fleet  consists  of  the  cruiser  Montevidio,  2,300  tons  (formerly  the 
Italian  Dogali),  armed  with  6  6-inch  guns  ;  the  yacht  18  de  Julio,  and  the 
"scout-destroyer"  Uruguay,  1,400  tons,  speed  23  knots,  launched  at  Kiel 
in  1910. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  Uruguay  the  agricultural  industries  are  extending.  The  principal 
crops  and  their  yield  for  two  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Wheat    , 
Rye 

Barley- 
Oats 
Linseed 


Area 


-1911-1912 


Acres 

808,110 

165 

6,307 

86,640 

142,575 


1910-1911 


Yield 


1911-1912 


Acres 

644,022 

145 

2,367 

29,307 

94,780 


Cwts. 

4,766,460 

1,102 

36,576 

529,872 

446.340 


1910-1911 


Cwts. 

8,250,876 

430 

10,716 

171,366 


In  1900  the  land  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes  covered  about  37,000,000 
acres,  Avhile  the  cultivated  area  was  about  1,383,800  acres.  In  1908  there 
were  within  the  Republic  8,192,602  head  of  cattle,  566,307  horses, 
26,286,296  sheep,  60,000  mules,  40,000  goats,  and  180,099  pigs.  In  1907 
breeding  stock  was  introduced  from  Europe  and  Argentina  to  the  extent  of  540 
cattle,  2,282  sheep,  and  181  horses.  The  cattle  industry  is  followed  in  all  the 
departments,  but  most  extensively  in  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Rio  Negro. 
From  Fray  Bentos  in  1911  there  were  shipped  about  15,000  tons  of  animal 
products  valued  at  26,399,678  dollars,  about  112,500  head  of  cattle  having 
been  slaiightered  in  the  year.  The  principal  sheep-breeding  departments 
are  Durazno,  with  2,796,168  sheep  on  runs  covering  2,571,600  acres,  and 
Soriano,  with >1, 699,736  sheep  on  1,876,700  acres. 
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"Wine  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Montevideo,  Canelones, 
Salto,  and  Colonia.  In  1912  there  were  2,246  properties  (2,202  in  1911), 
of  15,113  acres  (14,218  in  1911),  with  23,700,000  vines  (20,700,000  in  1911), 
producing 46,455,626  lbs.  of  grapes(61, 281, 889  in  1911),  and 2, 786, 999 gallons 
of  wine  (3,883,306  in  1911).  Tobacco  and  olives  are  also  cultivated.  The 
production  of  rectified  alcohol  in  Uruguay  for  the  last  10  years  was  as  follows 
(in  gallons)  :— 1902,  631,404  ;  1903,  709,880  ;  1904,  505,469  ;  1905,  673,693 ; 
1906,  683,369;  1907,  698,506;  1908,  638,450;  1909,  583,376;  1910, 
568,538  ;  1911,  592,209.  A  Bill  creating  a  State  monopoly  in  the  manu- 
facture and  rectification  of  alcohol  is  under  discussion. 

In  the  northern  departments  several  gold  mines  are  worked,  and  silver, 
copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite  coal  are  found.  The  supp]y  of  elec- 
tricity for  light,  power,  and  traction  is  a  State  monopoly  (Bill  passed 
October  20,  1912). 

Commerce. 

The  special  trade  (merchandise  only)  was  as  follows  (4*7  dollars  IZ.) : — 


— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

£ 
9,144,595 

9,258,214 

1911 

1912 

Imports     . 

Exports     . 

£ 

7,365,703 
7,932,026 

£ 
S.174,540 
9,924,024 

- 

£ 

9,756,000 
9,476,000 

£ 

10,506,383    • 
10,947,872 

In  1911  the  customs  receipts  amounted  to  3,411,508Z. ;  in  1912  to  3,919, 970Z. 

The  principal  imports  for  1910,  and  principal   exports  for  1910  and  1911 

were  (in  thousands  of  gold  pesos)  as  follows  : — 


Imports 

1910 

Cotton 

4,599 

Iron  and  Steel    . 

2,976 

Coal 

2,201 

Wood 

1,921 

Woollens  . 

1,838 

Machinery 

1,525 

Chemicals 

1,366 

Exports 


1910 


Wool 

Hides     . 

Meat  and  Extracts 

Live  Stock 

Sand 

Cereals 

Animal  Fat 


15,036 
11,147 
7,571 
1,430 
1,137 
167 
1,826 


1911 


19,491 
9,976 
7,017 

790 
1,812 

473 
1,119 


The  imports  for  1910  and  exports  for  1910  and  1911  Avere  distributed  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  gold  pesos) : — 


From  or  to 


Great  Britain 
Ai'gentina 
France 
Germany  . 


I  Imports 
!     1910 


11,882 
2,772 
3.842 
6,841 


Exports 
1910 


3,420 

5,857 
8,889 
4,026 


Exports 
1911 


3,938 

4,855 
9,729 
6,553 


From  or  to 


]Imj>orts 
1910 


Belgium    . 
United  States 
Brazil 
Italy 


2,810 
4,343 
1,994 
2,943 


Exports 
1910 


7,752 
2,677 
4,101 
1,585 


Exports 
1911 


7,214 
1,536 
3,237 
1,324 


Total  trade  between  Uruguay  and  the  U.K.  (in  thousands  of  pounds)  for 
5  years  : — ^ 


Imports  from  Uruguay  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  Uruguay  from  U.  K.    . 


1907 


1,007 
2,521 


1908 


1909 


1,066 
2,614 


1.298 
2,341 


1910 


1,743 

2,940 


1911 


1,425 
2,886 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1911  Uruguay  had  30  steamers  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  23,960  tons, 
and  62  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  27,178  tons. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1911,  2,717  vessels  of 
8,028,786  tons,  and  cleared  2,699  of  7,946,929  tons.  Of  the  shipping 
entered  1,272  of  3,790,458  tons  were  British  vei^sels.  The  port  of  Monte- 
video is  visited  by  the  steamers  of  20  different  companies,  of  which  12  are 
British,  2  German,  3  French,  2  Italian,  and  1  Spanish. 

The  National  roads  of  Uruguay  have  a  total  length  of  2,240  miles,  and 
there  are  about  3,100  miles  of  departmental  roads.  The  construction  and 
improvement  of  roads  and  bridges  continues.  The  hydrographic  conditions 
of  the  country  also  supply  convenient  means  of  communication.  The  maritime 
and  river  coast  from  Chuy,  the  most  easterly  maritime  point,  to  Santa  Rosa, 
the  most  northerly  point  on  the  river  frontier,  extends  to  the  length  of  685 
miles  ;  while  the  many  affluents  of  the  Uruguay  river  (about  1,000  miles  in 
total  length)  provide  channels  for  inland  navigation. 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  railway  system  of  Uruguay  open  for  traffic  had 
a  length  of  1,534  miles  of  standard  gauge  and  36  miles  of  narrow  gauge, 
all  in  British  hands  ;  total,  1,570  miles.  Important  extensions  are  in  pro- 
gress especially  towards  the  Brazilian  boundary.  There  are  170  miles  of  tram- 
way in  operation  ;  the  tramway  lines  of  Montevideo  have  been  electrified. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  operation  have  a  total  length  of  4,850  miles  ;  in 
1911  319  offices  through  which  754,424  telegrams  passed.  Two  telephone 
companies  have  16,518  miles  of  wire.  A  Government  or  municipal  tele- 
phone scheme  is  under  consideration. 

In  1911  there  were  1,018  post  offices.  The  correspondence  movement 
comprised  106,286,323  letters,  packets,  &c. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  a  nominal  capital,  raised  in  July,  1911, 
to  20,000,000  dollars.  This  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  notes. 
The  president  and  directors  are  appointed  by  the  Government.  On  Jan.  1, 
1912,  notes  to  the  value  of  25,638,911  dollars  were  in  circulation. 

The  principal  banks  in  Montevideo,  in  addition  to  the  Bauk  of  the 
Republic,  are  the  four  British  banks,  viz.,  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank, 
the  London  and  Brazilian,  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  and  the 
Anglo-South  American  Bank ;  there  are  also  the  German  Transatlantic 
Bank,  the  Spanish  Bank,  and  the  French  and  the  Italian  Banks.  The 
Uruguayan  Commercial  and  the  Popular  Banks  enjoy  excellent  financial 
reputations,  and  there  are  also  various  land  and  mortgage  banking 
institutions.  In  October,  1911,  the  Government  proposed  to  create  a  National 
Insurance  Bank  with  a  monopoly  of  insurance  business  of  all  kinds.  A  Bill 
to  this  efi'ect  became  law  early  in  1912.  It  declares  a  State  monopoly  of  life, 
fire,  labour,  and  accident  risks,  and  creates  a  State  Insurance  Bank  operating 
all  descriptions  of  insurance.  The  declaration  of  the  date  when  the  mono- 
poly is  to  become  effective  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government.  In 
the  meanwhile  no  new  companies  may  be  established.  The  Insurance  Bank 
opened  its  doors  on  March  1,  1912. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  is  no  Uruguayan  gold  coin  in  circulation,  but  the  monetary  standard 
is  gold,  the  theoretical  gold  coin  being  the  peso  nacional,  weighing  1  "697 
grammes,  '917  fine.     The  law  of  June  23,  1862,  authorised  the  coinage  of 
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the  doblon,   or   10-peso   gold  piece,    but,  as  yet,    only   foreign    gold   is  in 
circulation. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  weighs  25  grammes,  '900  fine.  Other  silver 
pieces  are  half,  fifth,  and  tenth  of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  are  4,  2,  and  1 
centesimo  pieces.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
officially  adopted.  The  chief  denominations  of  the  old  system  are  as 
follows : — 

The  Qibintal  =  101  "40  lbs  avoirdupois. 

Ari'oha  =     25 '35     ,,  ,, 

Fanega  =  30  gallons. 

Lineal  league       =       5 '64  English  yards. 

Cuadra  of  land    =  "73  hectare  =  1  "8  English  acre 

Square  league      =  10|  English  square  miles. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Uruguay  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Frederico  R.  Vidiella. 
First  Secretary. — Alfonso  Saenz  de  Zumaran. 
Second  Secretary. — Adolfo  Sienra. 
Attache. — Carlos  de  Santiago. 
Naval  AttacM. —  Lt.  Eduardo  M   Saez. 
Consul- General. — Don  Jose  Barboza  Terras. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Uruguay, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Secretary. — M.  Arnold  Robertson. 

Vice-Cons%(ls. — Major  de  S.  Dobree,  R.M.A.,  C.  E.   R.  Rowland. 
There   are  also    Yice-Consuls    at  Fray  Bentos,  Maldonado,    Paysandii, 
and  Salto. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Uruguay. 

The  Statistical  Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

La  Repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Por  Ramon  Lopez  Lomba.    Montevideo,  1884. 

Roustan  (Honore),  and  Pena  (C.  M.  de),  La  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  en  la  Expo- 
sicion  Universal  Colombian o  de  Chicago.    Montevideo,  1893. 

Resuinen  Anual  de  Estadistica  Municipal  de  Montevideo.     Montevideo. 

Bauza  (Francisco),  Historia  de  la  dominacion  espanola  en  el  Uruguay.    Montevideo 
1880. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.    2nd  ed.    Vol.  I.    In  Stanford's  Compen- 
dium of  Geography  and  Travel.    London,  1909. 

Koebel  (W.  H.),  Uruguay  (The  South  American  Series,  No.  6).     London,  1912. 

Martin  (P.F,),  Through  Five  Republics.    London,  1905. 

PaZgrrave  (W.  G.),  Ulysses  [chapter   entitled    'From  Montevideo    to  Paraguay'].     8.j 
London,  1S87. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.     Weekly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Rumbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1888. 

Uruguay  ;  its  Geography,  History,  Industries,  &c.  [Author  not  named]    Liverpool,  1897. 

Vincent (Frun'k),  Ro-.nul  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1899. 
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(ESTADOS    UnIDO.S   DE   VENEZUELA.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830  by  secession  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Constitution  in  force  is  that  of 
August  5,  1909,  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  2  chambers, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  former  consists  of  40  members 
elected  for  4  years,  2  for  each  State,  Venezuelans  by  birth  and  over  30  years 
of  age.  The  latter  is  constituted  as  follows :  Each  State  chooses  by  direct 
elecfion  for  4  years  one  deputy,  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  21  years  of 
ao-e,  for  every  35,000  inhabitants,  and  one  more  for  an  excess  of  15,000.  A 
State  with  fewer  than  35,000  of  population  will  have  one  deputy.  The 
Federal  District  and  the  Territories  which  have,  or  may  reacli,  the  population 
fixed  by  law  will  also  elect  deputies. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cabinet  Ministers  through  whom  he  acts,  and  the  Council 
of  Government  in  certain  cases  determined  by  the  Constitution.  The 
President  is  elected  by  Congress  for  4  years,  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth 
and  over  30  years  of  age  ;  he  may  not  be  re-elected  for  the  following  presi- 
dential period.  Failing  the  President,  temporarily  or  absolutely,  his  place  is 
supplied  by  the  presiding  member  of  the  Council  of  Government,  This 
Council  consists  of  10  members,  1  for  eacli  2  States,  who  are  chosen  by 
Congress  for  4  years. 

President  of  the  Republic— General  J,  V.  Gomez,  installed  June,  1910. 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  7  Ministers  :  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  of  War  and  Marine,  of  Fomento, 
of  Public  Works,  and  of  Public  Instruction,  The  seat  of  the  General  Powers 
of  the  Nation  is  at  the  City  of  Caracas,  but,  when  any  unforeseen  circum- 
stance requires,  the  Executive  Power  may  fix  its  residence  at  any  other  point 
of  the  Federal  District. 

The  States  are  autonomous  an«l  politically  equal.  Each  has  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  whose  members  are  chosen  in  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, Each  State  has  a  President,  a  general  Secretary,  and  a  Council  of 
Government.  The  States  are  divided  into  districts  and  municipalities. 
Each  district  has  a  municipal  council,  and  each  municipio  a  communal  junta. 
The  Territories  are  administered  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  through 
Governors,  who  in  turn  appoint  secretaries. 

Area  and  Population. 

Venezuela  has  an  area  of  about  393,976  square  miles,  with  a  population 
officially  estimated  at  2,743,841  on  January  1,  1912,  But  the  official  figures 
have  been  very  much  questioned  and  it  is  said  that  1^  millions  is  nearer 
actuality.  It  is  now  divided  into  a  Federal  District,  20  States  and  2 
Territories,  as  follows  : — 


States,  &c.  States,  &c, 

Apure  Lara 

Aragim  Monagas 

Anzoategui  Merida 

Bolivar  Miranda 

Carabobo  Nueva  Esparla 

Cojedes  Portugucsa 

Falcon  Sucre 

GuArico  Tdchira 

In  1911  the  marriages  within  the  Republic,  according  to  the  official  statis- 
tics, numbered  8,017  ;  births,  83,753  ;  deaths,  55,428;  entrances  of  passengers, 
9,204  ;  departures,  7,219. 

In  1910  in  Caracas,  the  death  rate  was  38  '5  per  1,000,  and  the  birth  rate  34  '4. 


States,  (fee, 
Trnjillo 
Yaracuy 
Zaniora 
Znlia 
Ter.  Amazonas 

,,    Delta- Amacuro 
Federal  District 
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Religion  and  Instruction.  : 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all ' 
others.     The  Archbishop^of  Caracas  has  5  suffragan  bishops. 

Instruction  is  given  both  in  public  and  private  schools,  the  former 
belonging  to  the  Nation,  the  States,  or  the  Municipios  ;  the  latter  to  private 
persons.  Elementary  instruction  is  free,  and  from  the  age  of  7  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  primary  grade,  compulsory.  In  1911  the  reorganisation  of  primary  : 
education  was  undertaken.  The  new  system  will  aim  especially  at  the  creation  of  i 
large  school  buildings  and  schools  in  villages.  The  elementarj'  schools  number 
1,367  with  43,579  pupils,  secondary  schools  102,  58  for  boys,  38  for  girls, 
and  6  mixed.  In  Caracas  there  is  1  normal  school  for  females,  and  in 
Carabobo  another  for  males.  To  each  is  annexed  an  elementary  school  with 
first  and  second  grade  pupils.  There  are  34  national  colleges  and  63  private 
colleges,  21  of  which  are  subventioned.  The  former  have  each  a  2  years' 
preparatory  course  and  a  4  years'  course  in  philosophy  or  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  In  some  of  these  commercial  instruction  is  also  given.  At  Caracas 
is  the  central  University,  a.nd  in  Merida  is  the  University  of  Los  Andes. 
In  the  former  are  faculties  of  Political,  Medical,  Mathematical,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Sciences,  the  chairs  of  the  last-named  faculty  being  in  the  metropolitan 
seminary.  The  Los  Andes  University  has  faculties  of  Political  and  of  " 
Ecclesiastical  Sciences.  The  University  rectors  and  vice-rectors  must  be 
Venezuelans  by  birth^  and  they  and  the  professors  must  hold  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  a  Venezuelan  University.  Through  faculty  councils  university 
graduates  have  some  influence  on  the  organisation  and  improvement  of.' 
scientific  teaching.  Special  institutions  are  the  National  Academy  of  Finei 
Arts,  National  Library,  College  of  Engineers,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
Military  Academy,  Nautical  School,  and  a  School  of  Engineering  carried  on 
at  the  Central  University,  and  an  agricultural  and  veterinary  school  at 
Maracay  (1912). 

Justice. 

Federal  judicial  authority  resides  in  the  Court  (which  is  also  Court  oil 
Cassation)  and  in  various  tribunals  and  courts  established  by  special  laws. 
The  Federal  Procurator-General  is  appointed  by  Congress  for  2  years. 

The  States  have  each  a  Supreme  Court  with  3  members  called  respectively 
President,  Relator,  and  Chancellor.  Each  State  has  also  a  superior  court, 
courts  of  first  instance,  district  courts,  and  municipal  courts.  The  States' 
judicial  officers  hold  their  posts  for  3  years.  In  the  Territories  there  are 
civil  and  criminal  judges  of  first  instance,  and  also  judges  in  the  municipios. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  were  (in  bolivars  or  francs) : — 


1908-09 


Revenue    . 
Expenditure 


Bolivars 

50,410,132 
47,668,809 


1909-10 

Bolivars 

48,552,857 
52,337,175 


1910-11 

Bolivars 

62,939,074 
61,640,009 


1911-12 


Bolivars 

51,131,250 

51,131,250 


1912-13 


Bolivars 

52,500,000 
52,500.000 


The  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  began  with  its  assumption  of  its  share  of; 
the  old  Colombian  debt  in  1834,  amounting  to  1,888,396Z.,  and  906,430Z,  , 
arrears  of  interest ;  total,  2,794,826Z.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  1881, 
when  new  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  2, 750,  OOOZ.  for  the 
conversion  of  the  external  debt.  In  August,  1904,  the  outstanding  amount 
of  this  debt  with  arrears  of  interest,  and  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1896 
with  arrears  of  interest  was  5,618,725L     In  1905  this  debt  was  converted 
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'  iiito  the  3  per  cent,  diplomatic  debt   of  5,229,700/.,   of  vvhicli  at  the  end 
of  1909  the  outstanding  amount  was  4,611, 500Z. 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  debt  of  Venezuela  (according  to  official 
statement)  stood  as  follows  : —  Bolivars 

External  debt 126,711,537 

Internal  debt 62,587,001 

Total 189,298,538 

(7,496,972i.) 

Defence. 

The  active  army  consists  of  infantry,   20  battalions,   each  of  400  men  ; 
'  artillery,  7  batteries,  each  of  200  men.     The  naval  force  contains  one  bat- 
talion distributed  among  the  vessels  of  the  navy  which  consists  of  3  gun- 
boats, a  transport,  a  tug,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  a  coastguard  vessel. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  zones — the 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c.  ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle  ;  and  in 
the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  balata  (a  gum  resembling 
rubber)  tonga  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla,  growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  area  under  coffee  is  estimated  at  from  180,000  to  200,000 
acres.  The  coffee  plantations  number  about  33,000,  and  those  of  cocoa 
5,000.  There  are  about  11,000  sugar  plantations,  which  flourished  formerly, 
but  have  suffered  from  various  causes,  the  latest  blow  having  been  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  monopoly  in  rum.  The  annual  production 
of  sugar  is  about  3,000  tons. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  live  stock  in 
Venezuela  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 2,004,257  oxen,  176,668  sheep,  1,667,272 
goats,  191,079  horses,  89,186  mules,  312,810  asses,  1,618,214  pigs.  A  new 
census  of  stock  has  been  ordered.  In  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries 
about  60,000  labourers  are  employed, 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  the  16 
years  1884-99  was  1,394,480  ounces.  In  1906  there  were  only  4  mining 
concessions  worked.  In  the  years  ending  June  1906  and  1907,  564  kilos  of 
gold  valued  at  60,746?.,  and  817  kilos  valued  at  90, 346Z.  respectively  were 
exported.  There  are  silver  mines  in  the  States  of  Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los 
Andes.  Copper,  silver,  and  iron  are  abundant,  while  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt, 
lead,  kaolin,  and  tin  are  also  found.  The  copper  mines  at  Aroa  on  the 
Bolivar  railway  have  been  re-opened  (by  an  English  Syndicate).  Coal  is 
worked  at  Coro  in  Falcon  State  and  at  Naricual.  Iron  mines  at  Imataca, 
on  the  Lower  Orinoco,  are  being  worked  extensively  since  1911.  Salt  mines 
in  various  States  have  been  leased  by  the  Government  to  a  company  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  3,500,000  bolivars.  Petroleum  is  found  in  many  places  and 
exclusive  concessions  were  given  to  an  English  Company  in  1909  and  to 
an  American  in  1911.  Asphalt  from  Lake  Bermudez  is  exported  to  .the 
United  States.  Round  the  island  of  Margarita  and  neighbouring  islets  off 
the  north  coast  of  Venezuela  pearl  fishing  is  carried  on. 

Venezuela  has  few  industries,  all  manufactured  materials  required 
being  imported,  even  the  sacking  necessary  for  the  export  of  Venezuelan 
produce.  Salt  and  matches  are  Government  monopolies  ;  the  latter  is  farmed 
by  an  English  Company. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Venezuela  in  the  last 
5  years  was  :— 
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Imports 
Exports 


1907 


1908 


£ 

2,154,330 
3,251,310 


£ 
2,033,995 
3,028,650 


1909 


£ 

2,004,039 
3,289,106 


19]«0 


£ 

2,567,368 
3,719,911 


1911 


£ 

3,774,665 
4,654,996 


I 


The  import  duties  in  1911  amounted  to  21,751,301  bolivars  (25  bolivars 
=  11.). 

During  the  iirst  six  months  of  1912,  the  imports  amounted  to  2,148,229Z. 
and  the  exports  to  2, 840, 427 Z. 

Principal  domestic  exports  in  1910  and  1911  were  : — 


Coffee 
Cocoa 
Balata  &  rubber 


1910 


Bolivars 
41,713,856 
17,521,937 
15,781,563 


1911 


Bolivars 
59,016,625 
18,569,956 
15,357,391 


1910 


1911 


Hides 
Cattle 
Gold 


Bolivars 

7,081,817 
1,004.353 
1,604,552 


Bolivars 

8,605,031 
1,081,046 
3,337,886 


Other  exports  were  pearls,  dividivi,  asphalt,  box-wood,  and  heron-feathers. 
The   distribution  of  the  commerce   in    1910   and   1911   was   mainly   as 
follows  :  — 


United  Kingdom  and  Colonies 
United  States    .... 

Germany 

Holland  and  Colonies    . 

Spain 

France        

Italy 

Cuba 


1910 


Imports 


Bolivai's 

19,284,711 

19,636,528 

10,566,526 

4,739,407 

2,785,633 

5,175,580 

1,725,867 

8,457 


Exports 


Bolivars 

10,979,049 

32,687,779 

11,987,339 

3,420,168 

3,743,514 

29,149,456 

149,285 

77,332 


1911 


Imports 


Bolivars 

27,888,018 

27,045,443 

16,559,302 

6,927,691 

3,452,593 

9,624,685 

3,094,971 

13,267 


Exports 


Bolivars 

10,714,031 

36,725,090 

22,120,204 

5,510,857 

6,778,935 

31,928,351 

738,368 

795,359 


Total  trade  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  Kingdom  (in  thousands  of 
pounds)  for  5  years  : — 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Imports  from  Venezuela  to  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Venezuela  from  U.  Kingdom 

£ 

247 
762 

£ 

204 
700 

£ 

373 
494 

£ 
588 
805 

£ 

712 
1,096 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  ports  of  Venezuela  in  1911  was 
1,584  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,340.207  tons  (British  vessels,  132  of 
242,325  tons).  Of  the  total  entered,  those  at  La  Guaira  numbered  302  of 
530,930  tons.  The  ports  of  the  "Republic  are  visited  regularly  by  the 
vessels  of  American,  British,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
steamship  companies.     Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
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coasting  trade,  except  by  special  concessions  or  by  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Venezuela  had  in  1911,  8  steamers  of  2,046  tons,  and  15  sailing  vessels 
of  2,432  tons. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  primitive  and  (away  from  the  rivers  and 
railways)  traflBc  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack  animals  and  small  mule-carts. 

In  Venezuela  there  are  12  lines  of  railway  (5  national  and  7  foreign— the 
latter  including  4  British  and  1  German)  with  a  total  length  of  about  538 
miles.  In  1911  the  railway  receipts  amounted  to  10,790,199  bolivars 
(2,005,427  from  passengers,  and  8,784,772  from  other  traffic).  In  Caracas 
electric  tramways  are  worked  by  an  English  Company. 

There  are  about  11,160  miles  of  navigable  waier  in  Venezuela.  The 
Orinoco  Steamboat  Company  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  telegraph  system  has  (1911)  a  network  of  4,902  miles;  179  telegraph 
offices.  An  English  company  supplies  telephonic  communication  in  most 
parts  of  the  settled  country.  Length  of  line  (December,  1911)  10,687  miles. 
There  are  282  post-offices  (1911). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  (capital  12,000,000  bolivars),  had  on  December 
31,  1911,  a  guarantee  fund  of  718,187  bolivars,  and  reserve  fund  of  1,200,000 
bolivars;  its  note  circulation  amounted  to  5,027,200  bolivars.  The  bank  of 
Caracas  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  bolivars,  with  reserve  and  guarantee  funds 
amounting  (December  31,  1911),  to  1,065,009  bolivars  ;  note  circulation, 
2,077,600  bolivars;  the  bank  of  Maracaibo  has  a  capital  of  1,250,000 
bolivars  ;  note  circulation,  1,754,250  bolivars  ;  there  are  many  small  banking 
establishments. 

The  new  Venezuelan  banking  law  (1911)  provides  for  a  National  Bank  ot 
Venezuela,  which  shall  have  power  to  emit  notes  to  bearer  convertible  on 
presentation.  This  bank  must  possess  a  minimum  capital  of  30,000,000 
bolivars  gold,  wholly  subscribed  and  deposited  in  the  treasury.  In  its 
current  accounts  with  private  individuals  it  may  charge  interest  up  to  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  as  a  maximum,  but  in  its  credit  operations 
with  the  Government  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  is  to  be  5  per  cent.  The 
emission  of  notes  of  this  bank  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
capital. 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  Territorial  Credit 
that  shall  perform  operaiions  of  loan  at  interest  with  security  of  mortgage  on 
real  property  and  industrial  enterprises.  Neither  this  nor  the  National  Bank 
have  yet  been  founded  (March,  1913). 

In  July,  1896,  it  was  enacted  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  State 
should  cease,  and  that  no  more  silver  or  nickel  money  should  be  coined  with- 
out legislative  enactment.  The  intention  was  to  issue  in  future  only  gold 
coin  and  certificates  representing  gold  in  hand.  The  currency  in  1896  was 
stated  to  consist  of  12,000,000  bolivars  in  gold,  and  8,000,000  bolivars  in 
silver.  In  1904,  100,000  20 -bolivar  gold  pieces  were  coined  in  Paris  for 
Venezuela.  From  1843  to  1905,  coins  to  the  value  of  56,761,717  bolivars 
have  been  coined.  In  1911  Congress  sanctioned  the  coinage  of  7  million 
bolivars  of  silver,  and  3  million  bolivars  of  gold. 

The  Bolivar  is  approximately  equal  to  1  fr.  Fractional  coins  are  the  real 
=  about  hd.  and  the  medio  =  about  2^d.  The  Venezuelan  silver  dollar 
contains  5  bolivars,  and  at  par  is  about  equivalent  to  48  '25  pence  ;  the  Vene- 
zuelan peso  is  not  in  circulation,  but  is  used  in  accounts  as  equal  to  4  bolivars. 

A  decree  of  May  18,  1912,  provides  that  the  official  system  of  weights 
and  measm'es  shall  be  the  metric  system. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Venezuela  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul-General  in  London. — Dr.  P.  Acosta  Delgado. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,   and  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela. 

Minister  Resident'. — Frederick  Dundas  Harford,  C.  V.O.,  appointed 
February  15,  1911.  Secretary. — Vacant. 

Vice-Consul  at  Caracas. — G.  B.  Gilliat-Smith. 
Consul  at  Bolivar. — C.  H,  de  Lemos. 
There  are  Vice-Consuk  at  La  Guaira,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  Guiria. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Venezuela. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Respecting  the  Question  of  the  Boundary  of  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela:  Cor* 
respondence  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Proposals  for  Arbitration  (United  States,  No.  2,  1896);  Documents  and 
Correspondence  (Venezuela,  No.  1,  1896);  Maps  to  accompany  Documents  (Venezuela, 
No.  1,  1896,  Appendix  No.  III.);  Errata  in  "Venezuela  No.  I."  (Venezuela,  No.  2, 
1896);  Further  Documents  (Venezuela,  No.  3,  1896);  Case  on  the  Part  of  British 
Government  (Venezuela,  No.  1,  1899);  Counter-case  on  the  Part  of  British  Government 
Venezuela,  No.  2,  1899);  Argument  on  the  Part  of  British  Government  (Venezuela,  No.. 

3,  1899);  Case,  Counter-case,  and  Argument  on  the  Part  of  Venezuela  (Venezuela,  Nos. 

4,  5,  and  6,  1899) ;   Award    of  the  Tribunal    of    Arbitration    (Venezuela,   No.    7     1899). 
London,  1896  and  1899.     GacetaOficial.    Daily,  Caracas. 

Constitucion  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela  Sancionada  par  la  Asamblea  nacional 
constituyente  en  1909.     Caracas,  1909. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv.     Monthly. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Venezuela:  Geographical  Sketch,  Natural  Resources,  Laws,  &c.  Issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics.    Washington,  1904. 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.     Monthly. 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  Venezuela.     1909. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Andre  (E.).  A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas.     London,  1904. 

Baudelier  (A.  F.),  The  Gilded  Man.     New  York,  1893. 

Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  (Stanford's) ;  Central  and  South  America.  Vol.  I. 
London,  1901. 

Dalton  (L.  V  ),  Venezuela.    London,  1912. 

Dawson  (T.  C),  The  South  American  Republics.    Part  II.     New  York,  1905. 

Ernst  (Dr.  A.),  Les  produits  de  Venezuela.    Bremen,  1874. 

Fortojil{J.  G.),  Historia  Constitucional  de  Venezuela.     Vol.  1.     Berlin,  1907. 

Humboldt  (A.  von).  Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America. 
3  vols.     London,  1900. — Views  of  Nature.     London,  1900. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.     2d  ed.     Vol.  I.     London,  1909. 

Landaeta  Posales  (M.),  Gi'an  Recopilacion  Geogr4fica,  Estadistlca  e  Historica  de 
Venezuela.     1889. 

Macpherson (T.  A.),  Vocabulario  historico,  geogi'aphico,  <fec. ,  del  Estado  Uarabobo.  2  pts. 
Caracas,  1890-91.  Diccionario  historico,  geografico,  estadistico,  «fec.,  del  Estado  Miranda. 
Caracas.    1891. 

Mitre  (B.),  Emancipation  of  South  America.     London,  1893. 

Mombello  (G.  Orsi  de),  Venezuela  y  sus  Riquezas.     Caracas,  1890. 

Pimentel  y  Roth  (F.),  Resumen  Cronologico  de  las  Leyes  y  Decreto  del  Credito 
Publico  de  Venezuela,  des  de  el  ano  de  1826  hasta  el  de  1872-1873. 

Report  of  Council  of  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     London,  1905. 

Scruggs  (W.  L.),  The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.  2d.  ed.  Boston,  Mass.,  1905. 

Scruggs{\Y.  L.)and  Storrow(J.  J.),  The  Brief  for  Venezuela.  [Boundary  dispute.]  London, 
1896. 

Spencc  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar:  Adventures  in  Venezuela.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 

Strickland  (J.),  Documents  and  Maps  of  the  Boundary  Question  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.    London,  1896. 

Triana  (S.  P.),  Down  the  Orinoco  in  a  Canoe.    London,  1902. 

Veloz  Goiticoa  (N.),  Venezuela-Esbozo  Geografico,  Recursos  Naturales,  Legislacion, 
Condiciones  Econdmicas,  DesarroUo  Alcanzado,Prospecto  de  Futuro  Desenvolviraiento,1904. 

Wood  (W.  E.),  Venezuela  :  Two  Years  on  the  Spanish  Main.    London. 
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THE    HAGUE    TRIBUNAL. 

Officially 

THE    PERMANENT    COURT    OF    ARBITRATION. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  established  under  the  Act 
of  July  29,  1899,  signed  (and  subsequently  ratified)  on  the  part  of  24 
Powers.  Under  Protocol  of  June  14,  1907,  for  the  accession  of  non-signatory 
Powers,  the  number  of  Powers  represented  in  the  Court  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. The  purpose  is  to  facilitate  arbitration  for  international  disputes 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  settle  by  diplomacy.  The  Court  is 
competent  for  all  arbitration  cases  unless  the  parties  agree  to  constitute 
a  special  tribunal,  and  its  jurisdiction  may  be  extended  to  disputes  to 
which'  one  or  both  of  the  parties  are  non-signatory  Powers,  if  the 
parties  so  agree.  When  the  signatory  Powers  desire  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Permanent  Court  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  the  arbitrators 
called  upon  to  form  the  comjietent  tribunal  for  the  purpose  must  be 
chosen  from  the  general  list  of  members  of  the  Court.  If  the  parties 
disagree  on  the  composition  of  this  tribunal,  its  members  must  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Act, 

The  Court  has  an  International  Bureau  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  Permantnt  Administrative  Council  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Signatory  Powers  accredited  to  the  Hague,  and  of 
the  Netherlands  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  acts  as  President. 

The  Permanent  Court  consists  of  persons  of  known  competency  in 
questions  of  International  Law,  of  whom  four  at  the  most  are  selected 
by  each  of  the  Signatory  Powers  ;  each  appointment  is  for  six  years  and 
may  be  renewed.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Court  (revised  up  to  February, 
1913)  is  as  follows.  The  date  of  each  appointment  is  stated  (within 
brackets)  : — 

America,  United  Statks  op  :  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  ex- Attorney-General  (27  Nov.  1906)  ; 
Hon.  George  Gray,  Judge  of  Circuit  Court  (-27  Nov.  1900);  H.  E.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
formerly  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  and  late  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
(8  Jan.  1908) ;  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  (15  Dec.  1910). 

Argentine  Republic:  H.E.  Estanislas  S,  Zeballos,  Professor  of  Private  International 
Law  at  the  University  of  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Worship  (6  July,  1907);  Luis  Maria  Drago,  Deputy  (6  July,  1907);  Carlos  Rodriguez 
Larreta,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Deputy  (6  July,  1907) ;  M.  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez,  Doctor  of  Law,  Senator,  President  of 
the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Worship,  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  formerly  Deputy,  &c. 
(17  Oct.  1910). 

Austria-Hungary  :  Henri  Lammasch,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  Member  of  the  Austrian  "Herrenhaus"  (4  Dec.  1906);  H.E.  Albert  de 
Berzeviczy.  President  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters  (26  Feb. 
1909);  H.  E.  Baron  Ernest  de  Plener,  President  of  the  Common  Supreme  Court 
of  Accounts,  Member  of  the  Austrian  '  Herrenhaus '  (26  Feb.  1909) ;  Dr.  Franz 
Nagy,  Privy  Councillor,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Lower  House, 
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Belgium  :  H.E.  Baron  Descainps,  Minister  of  Sciences  and  ArtS;  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law  (6  Oct.  1906);  Ernest  Nijs,  Councillor  of  the  Brussels  Appeal 
Court  (14  Sept.  1911) ;  Arendt,  Director-General  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(23  January,  1907) ;  M.  J.  van  den  Heuvel,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Bolivia:  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso,  former  President  of  the  Republic  (13  Sept.  1907); 
H.E.  Claudio  Pinilla,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (13  Sept.  1907);  H.E.  M.  Ismaei 
Montes,  Doctor  of  Law,  formerly  President  of  the  Republic,  Minister  in  London 
and  Paris  (14  Feb.  1910);  H.E.  M.  Ignacio  Calderon,  formerly  Finance  Minister, 
Minister  at  Washington  (14  Feb.  1910). 

Brazil:  H.E.  Lafayette  Rodrigues  Pereira,  former  President  of  tlie  Council  of  Minister^ 
during  the  Empire  (13  Sept.  1907);  H.E.  Ruy  Barbosa,  Senator  (13  Sept.  1907): 
Clovis  Bevilaqua,  Jurisconsult  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (13  Sept.  1907). 

Bulgaria:  Stoyan  Daneff,  Advocate  (23  July,  1907);  H.E.  Dimitri  Stancioff,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Paris  (23  July,  1907). 

Chile  :  Carlos  Concha,  former  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Buenos  Ayres  (17  Oct.  1907): 
Miguel  Cruchaga,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Buenos  Ayres  (17  Oct.  1907) ;  Alejandro 
Alvarez,  Technical  Councillor  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (17  Oct.  1907) ;  Josf 
Antonio  Gandarillas  (17  Jan.  1910). 

China  :  H.E.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Washington  (29  April,  1911) ;  H.E.  M. 
Hoo-Wei-Teh,  Minister  at  Tokio  (20  April,  1910);  H.E.  M.  Liou-She-Shun,  Minister 
at  Paris  (20  April,  1910);  H.E.  M.  J.  Van  den  Heuvel,  Belgian  Minister  of  State, 
formerly  Minister  of  Justice  (20  Apiil,  1910). 

Colombia:  General  Jorge  Holguin,  Publicist,  Financial  Delegate  in  Europe  (26  March, 
1908) ;  General  Marceliano  Vargas,  Minister  of  the  Interior  (26  March,  1908) ; 
Marcelino  Hurtado,  Publicist,  Envoy  and  Minister  to  Rome  (26  March,  1908) ; 
Felipe  Diaz  Erazo,  Councillor  of  the  Legation  at  Paris  (26  March,  1908). 

Cuba  :  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  Professor  of  Public  and  Private  International 
Law  in  the  University  of  Havana  (11  Jan.  1908);  H.E.  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,. 
Advocate,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Washington  (11  Jan.  1908) ;  Manuel  Sanguily, 
Advocate,  Senator  (11  Jan.  1908);  Juan  B.  Hernandes  Barreiro,  President  of  the! 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Republic  (11  Jan.  1908). 

Denmark  :  H.E.  M.  J.  H.  Deuntzer,  Privy  Councillor,  formerly  President  of  the  Council^ 
and  Mini.ster  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,: 
&c.  (14  October,  1910) ;  M.  Axel  Vedel,  Cliamberiain,  formerly  Director  at  thef 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prefect,  of  tlie  Department  of  Praestoc  (14  October,  1910)  j 
M.  C.  E.  Cold,  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Copenhagen  (14  Octolier,  1910)J 
M.  P.  J.  Jorgensen,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (14  October,' 
1910). 

Dominican  Republic  :  Francisco  Henriqucz  I.  Carvajal,  former  Minister  of  Foreign: 
Affairs  (16  Sept.  1907);  Rafael  J.  Castillo,  President  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  Of 
Justice  (16  Sept.  1907);  Eliseo  Grullon,  former  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs! 
(16  Sept.  1907);  Jos6  Lamarche,  former  President  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

Ecuador:  Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  Deputy,  Senator,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (19  Nov.! 
1907) ;  Honorato  Va.squez,  Deputy,  Senator,  Under-Secretary  to  the  Ministry) 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs  (19  Nov.  1907):  Victor  Manuel  Rendon,: 
Envoy  and  Minister  at  Paris  and  Madrid  (19  Nov.  1907) ;  Julio  Andrade,  General,3| 
Deputy,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Bogota  (19  Nov.  1907). 

France:  Leon  Bourgeois,  Senator,  former  President  of  the  Council  (16  Nov.  1906)1 
Decrais,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  the  Colonies  (16  Nov.  1906) ;  Baroni 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Senator,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  (16  Nov.  1906)3 
Louis  Renault,  Jurisconsult  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (16  Nov.  1906). 

German  Empire  :  Kriege,  Councillor  of  Legation,  Jurisconsult  to  the  Department  ol 
F<M-eign  Affair.'^  (30  Nov.  1906):  De  Martitz,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University* 
of  Berlin  (30  Nov.  1906);  M.  De  Bar,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Gottingeni 
(30  Nov.  1906)  ;  M.  de  Staff,  President  of  the  High  Court  at  Marienwerder  (19  May,i 
1911j. 

Great  Britain  :  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Courti 
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of  Canada  (30  Sept.  1907);  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Desart,  formerly  King's  Proctor, 
Privy  Councillor  (1  Jan.  1910);   Rt.  Hon.  James  Brvce,  O.M.,  Privy  Councillor 
|i'       (28  Jan.  1913). 

[Greece  :  Denis  Stephanos,  Deputy,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (18  March, 
1908) ;  George  Streit,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of 
Athens  (IS  Murch,  1908) ;  Michel  Kehedgy,  Councillor  at  the  Mixed  Appeal  Court 
of  Alexandria  (18  March,  1908) ;  Typaldo  Bassia,  Deputy,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Athens  (22  Jan.  1909). 

iQuATEMALA:  M.  Francisco  Anguiano,  Doctor  of  Law,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  the  Interior,  and  of  Justice  (S  February,  1910) ;  M.  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui, 
Council  of  State,  formerly  President  of  the  Judiciary  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  formerly  Minister  for  P^oreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  formerly 
Minister  at  Washington,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  &c.  (8  February.  1910) ;  M.  Carlos  Saluzar, 
Assistant  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Guatemalan  Counsel  in  the  Court  of  Justice 
of  Central  America,  &c.  (8  February,  1910) ;  M.  Francisco  de  Arce,  Doctor  of  Law, 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Hague,  Brussels,  IParis,  London,  and  Rome  (8  February, 
1910). 

Haiti  :    Jaques  Nicolas  Leger,  Advocate,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Washington  (21  July, 
1908);    Solon    Menos,   Batonnier  of    the    Order  of   Advocates    of   Portau-Prince 
i  (21  July,  1908) ;  F.  D.  Legitime,  Publicist,  former  President  of  tlie  Republic  (21  July, 

1  1908)  ;  Tertullieu  Guilbaud,  Advocate,  former  Senator  (21  July,  1908). 

Italy  :   Guide  Pusinato,  Deputy,   Councillor  of  State,   Professor  of  International  Law 

•  (7  Dec.  1908);  M.  Victor  Emmanuel  Orlando,  Counsel,  Professor,  Deputy,  formerly 

Minister  of  Justice  (20  April,  1910) ;  H.  E.  Signer  Tittoni,  Italian  Ambassador  in 

Paris  (24  April,  1911);  M.  Charles  S.  Chanzer,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

'  Councillor  of  State. 

i Japan:   H.E.   Baron  Itchiro  Motono,   Envoy  and  Minister  at  St.   Petersburg  (30  Nov. 
1900);   Henry  Willard  Denison,  Jurisconsult  of  the  Ministry  of   Foreign  Affairs 
I  at  Tokio  (30  Nov.  1906). 

Luxemburg  :  Henri  Vannerus,  President  of  the  State  Council  (10  Oct.  1909). 

Mexico  :  Jose  Ives  Limantour,  Secretary  of  State  for  Finances  and  Public  Credit 
(7  March,  1907) ;  Pablo  Maccdo,  President  of  the  Monetary  Commission,  Director 
of  the  National  School  of  Law  (7  March,  1907);  Joaquin  Obregon  Gonzalez,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Guanajuato  (22  May,  1907);  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  Director  of  the 
National  School  of  Jurisprudence  (2  June,  1908). 

Netherlands  :  H.E.  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  Minister  of  State,  Member  of  State  Council 
(1  Nov.  1900) ;  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de  Savornin  Lohman,  former  Minister  of  State, 
Member  of  tlie  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  (1  Nov.  1900) ;  Jonkheer 
G.  L.  M.  H.  Ruys  de  Beerenbrouck,  Member  of  the  State  Council  in  Extraordinary 
service  (1  Nov.  1900);  M.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Nicaragua  :  Desire  Pector,  Consul-General  at  Paris  (8  March,  1908). 

'Norway:  G.  Gram,  Provincial  Governor  (22  Dec.  1906);  H.E.  George-Francis  Hagerup, 
former  Minister  of  State  and  President  of  the  Council  (11  Dec.  1908);  Sigurd  Ibsen, 
former  Minister  of  State  (9  March,  1912) ;  H.  J.  Horst,  Deputy,  Member  of  the 
Commission  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  (9  March,  1912). 

;  Persia  :  H.E.  Mirza  Samad-Khan  Momtazos-Saltaneh,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Paris 
(12  May,  190-5):  H.E.  Mirza  Hassan-Khan  Muchir  ul  Devlet,  former  Envoy  and 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  (12  May,  1905). 

Peru:  H.E.  Carlos  G.  Candamo,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Paris  (2  Sept.  1907);  M.  Ramon 
I  Ribeyro,  Doctor  of  Law,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  Professor  of 

Public  International  Law  at  the  University  of  Lima,  formerly  Minister  of  State 
(23  May,  1910) ;  M.  Luis  F.  Villaran,  Doctor  of  Law,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Lima, 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  of  State  (23  May,  1910); 
H.E.  M.  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon,  Doctor  of  Law,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Lima.    Minister  at  Brussels  and  Berne  (23  May,  1910). 
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Portugal:  H.E.  Fernando  Mattoso  Santos,  Peer  of  the  Kingdom  (14  Nov.  1909); 
H.E.  Francisco  Antonio  da  Veiga  Beirao,  Councillor  of  State,  Peer  of  the  Kingdom 
(6  May,  1911);  H.E.  Jose  Capello  Franco  Frazao  (Count  de  Penha  Garcia),  former 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (25  May,  1910);  H.E.  Arthur  Pinto  de  Miranda 
Montenegro,  former  Minister  of  Justice  (25  May,  1910). 

Rumania  :  Theodore  G.  Rosetti,  former  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation 
and  Justice  (21  Nov.  1906) ;  Jean  Kalinderu,  Administrator  of  the  Crown  Domain 
(21  Nov.  1906);  Jean  N.  Lahovary,  Deputy,  formerly  Envoy  and  Minister  (21  Nov. 
1906);  Constantin  G.  Dissescu,  Senator,  formerly  Minister  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Department  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction  (21  Nov.  1906). 

Russia:  Sabouroff,  Secretary  of  State,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator, 
Actual  Privy  Councillor  (20  Dec.  1909) ;  Tagantzeff,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  Senator,  Actual  Privy  Councillor  (20  Dec.  1909)  ;  Baron  Taube,  Permanent 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Councillor  of  State  (20  Dec.  1909) ; 
Count  L.  Kamarovsky,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  Imperial  University  of 
Moscow,  Actual  Councillor  of  State  (20  Dec.  1909). 

Salvador  :  Manuel  Delgado,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly  Envoy  and 
Minister  (2  Nov.  1909) ;  Salvador  Gallegos,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for- 
merly Envoy  and  Minister  (2  Nov.  1909)  ;  Salvador'Rodriguez  Gonzalez,  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (2  Nov.  1909);  Alonso  Reys  Guerra,  Consul 
General  for  Germany  (7  Aug.  1911). 

Servia:  George  Pavlovitch,  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  (28  March,  1907); 
H.E.  Milovan  Milovanovitch,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (28  March,  1907)  | 
H.E.  Milenko  R.  Vesnitch,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Paris  ,(28  March,  1907). 

Siam  :  Frederick  W.  Verney,  Member  of  the  British  Parliament,  formerly  Councillor  of 
Legation  at  London  (9  June,  1909);  Corragioni  d'Orelli,  Councillor  of  Legation  at 
Paris  (9  June,  1909) ;  Jens  W.  Westengard,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  (6  March,  1911). 

Spain:  H.E.  M.  S.  Moret,  Deputy,  former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (10  Jan. 
1907);  H.E.  E.  Dato,  Deputy,  former  Minister  of  Justice  (10  Jan.  1907);  Rafael 
M.  de  Labra,  Advocate,  Senator  (10  Jan.  1907);  H.E.  Manuel  Garcia  Prietor, 
Marquis  de  Alhucemao,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 

Sweden  :  Knut  Hjalmar  Leonard  de  Hammarskjold,  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Upsal  (26  Nov.  1910);  Johan  Fredrik  Ivar  Afzelius,  President  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Law  (26  Nov.  1910);  Johannes  Hellner,  former  Minister 
(7  Dec.  1906);  H.E.  Baron  Carl  Nils  Daniel  Bildt,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Rome 
(7  Dec.  1906). 

Switzerland:  H.E.  Charles  Edouard  Lardy,  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Paris  (8  Dec.  1906); 
Eugene  Huber,  Member  of  the  National  Council  (19  March,  1912);  Leo  "Weber, 
formerly  Federal  Judge,  Colonel  of  Military  Justice  and  Auditor- in-Chief  of  the 
Swiss  Army  (appointed  to  the  end  of  Dec.  1912). 

Turkey:  H.E.  Ibrahim  Hakky  Bey,  Grand  Vizir  (28  Jan.  1909);  H.E.  Gabriel  Effendi 
Nouradounghian,  Senator,  formerly  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
(28  Jan.  1909);  H.E.  Yorghiadis  Effendi,  Senator  (28  Jan.  1909);  H.E.  Said  Bey, 
President  of  the  Legislative  Section  of  the  Council  of  State  (17  Sept.  1909). 

Uruguay  :  Juan  Pedro  Castro,  former  Envoy  and  Minister  at  Paris  and  Brussels  (9  Aug. 
1907);  Juan  Zorilla  de  San  Martin,  former  Minister  and  Envoy  (25  April,  1911); 
Jose  Pedro  Massera,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (25  April,  1911). 

Venezuela:  Nicomedes  Zuloaga,  formerly  Member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  (23  March, 
1909) ;  Francesco  Arroyo  Parejo,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  the  University  of  Caracas 
(23  March,  1909) ;  Carlos  L^on,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Caracas  (23  March,  1909); 
Manuel  Antonio  Matos,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  (23  March,  1909). 
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AACHEN  (Prussia),  861 
Aalborg  (Denmark),  758 
Aalen  (Wurtemberg),  948 
Aalesund  (Norway),  1102 
Aargau  (canton),  1288,  1291 
Aarhus  (Denmark),  758 
Abaco  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Abaian  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Abangarez  mines  (Costa  Rica),  747 
Abbas  Hilmi,  Khedive,  1325 
Abdul   Hamid   Halimshah,     Sultan, 

Kedah,  171 
Abeokuta  (W.  Africa),  230 
Abercorn  (Rhodesia),  196 
Aberdare  forest  (B.  E.  Af.),  176 
Aberdeen,  19  ;  University,  29 

Abemana  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Aberystwith  College,  29 

Abeshr  (Wadai),  829 

Abiiean  (French  West  Africa),  839 

Abo  (Finland),  1192,  1183,  1221 

Abo  (Nigeria),  230 

Abomey,  840 

Abruzzi  e  Molise  (Italy),  prov.,  979 

Abuna  (Coptic),  592 

Abyssinia,  agriculture,  592-3 

—  area,  591 

—  army,  591-2 

—  bank,  593 

—  books  of  reference,  594 

—  boundary,  591,  1341 

—  coflee,  592 

—  commerce,  593 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  594 

—  gold,  593 

—  instruction,  592 
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Abyssinia,  minerals,  593 

—  money  &  credit,  593 

—  population,  592 

—  reigning  king,  591 

—  religion,  592 

—  roads,  railways,  593 

—  rubber,  593 

—  towns,  592,  1341 

—  weights  and  measures,  594 
Acajutla  (Salvador),  1232 
Acarnania  (Greece),  953 
Accra  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Achaia  (Greece),  953 
Acklin's  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Aconcagua  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
Acre  Territory  (Brazil),  689 
Adana  (Turkish  vilayet),   1305,  1312 
Adelaide,  333  ;  port,  302  ;  Univ,  334 
Aden,  102,  123  ;  boundary,  102 
Adis  Ababa  (Abyssinia),  591,  592 
Adjame  (Ivory  Coast),  839 
Admiralty  Island  (W.  Pacific),  896 
Adolf,    Prince    (Schaumburg-Lippe), 

944 
Adolf  Friedrich,  Grand-duke  (Meek- 

lenburg-Strelitz),  92l 
Adrar  (Spanish  Sahara),  1268 
Adrialiople,  1305  ;  town,  1306 
Adua  (Abyssinia),  592 
^gean  Islands,  957,  1306 
^tolia  (Greece),  953 
Afghanistan,  area,  595,  593 

—  army,  596 

—  books  of  reference,  598 

—  commerce,  597 

—  currency,  598 
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Afghanistan,  government,  596 

—  justice,  596 

—  land  cultivation,  597 

—  manufactures,  597 

—  minerals,  597 

—  origin  of  the  Afghans,  595 

—  population,  596 

—  products,  596 

—  reigning  sovereign,  595 

—  revenue,  596 

—  trade  routes,  598 

Africa,     Central,     Protectorate,    sue 
Nyassaland  Protectorate 

—  colonies  in,  British,  174  ct  seq. 

French,  814,  815,  821  et  seq. 

German,  890  et  seq. 

Italian,  992,  1003  et  seq. 

Portuguese,  1156  et  S'lq. 

Spanish,  1257,  1268 

—  East  (British),  Hi  et  seq. 
(German),  890 

(Italian),  992,  1003,  1005 

(Portuguese),  1156,  1159 

—  South  (British),  192  et  seq. 
troops  in,  98 

Union  of,  208  et  seq. 

—  South- West  (German),  890,  892 

—  Turkish,  see  A.  E.  Sudan  cfc  Egypt. 

—  West  (British),  98,  225  ct  seq. 

(French),  814,  815,  836  et  seq. 

(German),  890  et  seq. 

(Portuguese),  1156,  1158 

(Spanish),  1257,  1268 

Agana  (Guam. ),  585 
Agdenes  (Norway),  fort,  1109 
Agra  (pro v.),  see  United  Provinces 

—  (town),  128 

Agram  (Zagrab),  638,  641 

—  University,  643 

Aguacate  mines  (Costa  Rica),  747 
Agua  Dulce  (Panama),  port,  1115 
Aguascalientes  (Mexico),  state,  1041 

—  town,  1042 
Ahmedabad  (India),  128 
Ahmad  Shah  (Persia),  1124       • 
Aidin,  see  Smyrna 

Aigun  (China),  port,  726 

Aimak  race  (Afghanistan),  596 

Ain  Sefra  (Algeria),  822 

Ainus  (Japan),  1013;   (Russia),  1190 

Aipere  Island  (Pacific),  371 

Aitutaki  Island  (Cook  Islands),  364 

Aix  (France),  faculties,  787 


ALB 

Ajmer-Merwara,  agriculture,  138 

—  area  and  population,  123,  138 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121 

—  land  tenure,  138 

—  religion,  129 
Ajmer,  town  (India),  128 
Akershiis  (Norway),  1100 
Akhmim  (Egypt),  1327 
Akita  (Japan),  1013 
Akmolinsk,  1189 
Akron  (Ohio),  387,  525 
Aksu,  734 

Aksum  (Abyssinia),  592 
Akuse  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Alabama,  agriculture,  426 

—  area  and  pop.,  378,  424 

—  charity,  425 

—  constitution  and  government,  424 

—  cotton  crop,  401,  426 

—  defence,  425' 

—  finance,  425-6 

—  instruction,  425 

—  live  stock,  426 

—  maize,  426 

—  mining,  426 

—  production  and  industry,  426 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  425 

—  representation,  379,  424 

—  rice  crop,  401,  426 
Alafi  Island  (Pacific),  850 
Alagoas  (Brazil),  prov.,  688,  689 
Alajuela  (Costa  Rica),  745  ;  toAvn,  746 
Alameda  (Cal.),  432 

Alaska,  area  and  population,  383,  572 

—  communications,  573,  574 

—  finance,  573 

—  fisheries,  573-4 

—  forests,  573 

—  gold,  406,  574 

—  government,  381,  572 

—  instruction,  572 

—  justice,  572 

—  mining,  406,  573,  574 

—  production,  &c.,  573-4 

—  public  land,  399 

—  railways,  574 

—  religion,  572 

Alava  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 
Albacete  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 
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Albania,  1305 

Albany  (N.Y.),  387,  514,515 
Albany  (W.  Australia),  302,  338 
Albert,  King  (Belgium),  658,  674 
Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  1049 
Alberta  ( Canada),  agdculture,  248, 260 

—  area  and  population,  242,  259 

—  coal,  261 

—  commerce,  261 

—  constitution  and  government,  240, 

241,  258 

—  exports,  261 

—  finance,  246,  260 

—  forests,  249,  261 

—  instruction,  244,  259,  260 

—  justice  and  crime,  260 

—  live  stock,  261 

—  manufactures,  250 

—  mining,  249 

—  political  parties,  259 

—  production  and  industry,  260 

—  railways,  261 

—  representation,  240,  241,  259 

—  University,  260 
Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.),  511,  512 
Albury(N.S.W.),  807 

Alcazar  (Morocco),  1056 

Alcoy  (Spain),  1258 

Aldabra  Islands  (Seychelles),  189 

Alderney,  government,  91  ;  pop.,  22 

Alemtejo  (Portugal),  pro  v.,  1148 

Aleppo  (vilayet),  1305  ;  town,  1306 

Alessandria     (Italy),    978  ;      town, 

983  ;  fort,  990 
Alexandria,  1325,  1326  ;  town,  1327, 

1331  ;  shipping,  1336 

—  Patriarch  of,  592,  1166.  1327 
Alexandrovsk  Grushevsk,  1192 
Algarve  (Portugal),  prov.,  1148 
Algeciras  (Spain),  fort,  1261 
Algeria,  814,  815 

—  agriculture,  824 

—  area  and  pop. ,  822 

—  army,  795,  824 

—  bank,  827 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  823 

—  books  of  reference,  827 

—  commerce,  825 

—  crime,  823 

—  debt,  824 

—  finance,  823 

—  fisheries,  803,  825 

—  government,  763,  778,  821 


AMB 

Algeria,  industry,  825 

—  instruction,  784,  823 

—  live  stock,  825 

—  mining,  825 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  827 

—  petroleum,  825 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  825-6 

—  railways,  826 

—  religion,  823 

—  shipping,  826 

—  torpedo  stations,  798 

—  towns,  823 

Algiers  (Alger),  798,  822,  824 

—  coaling  station,  826 

—  schools,  828 
Alhucema  Islands,  1257 
Alicante  (Spain),  1237  ;  town,  1238 
Aligarh  (India),  128 

Alkmaar  (Netherlands),  1068 
Allahabad,  128  ;  University,  130 
Allentowu  (Pa.),  387,  533 
Almeria (Spain),  1257;  town,  1258 
Alor  Star  (Kedah),  171 
Alost  (Belgium),  663 
Alphonse  Island  (Seychelles),  189 
Alphonso  XIII.  (Spain),  3,  1254 _ 
Alsace-Lorraine,  area  and  population, 
857,  899 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859,  900 

—  constitution,  899 

—  emigration,  860 

—  finance,  900 

—  instruction,  863,  900 

—  justice  and  crime,  900 

—  live  stock,  877 

—  manufactures,  878,  900 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  production  and  industry,  900 

—  religion,  862,  900 

—  representation     (Imperial),    864, 
899 

—  Statthalter,  899 

—  wine,  900 

Altenburg  (Germany),  936 
Altona,  861,  884 
Altoona(Pa.),  387,  533 
Alwar  (India),  124  ;  town,  128 
Amapala  (Honduras),  971,  973 
Amazonas  (Brazil),  prov.,  688,  689 
Amazonas  (Venez.),  1355 
Amazonas  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Ambado  (Somali  Coast),  835 
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Ambans,  Tibetan  officials,  732 
Ambato  (Ecuador),  770 
Ambeiio  (Port.  Timor),  1157 
Amberg  (Bavaria),  907 
Ambriz  (Port.  W.  Africa),  1158 
America,  British  colonies  and  posses- 
sions in  {see  Bermuda,  Canada, 
West  Indies,  £&(?. ),  238  et  seq. 
—  French  cols,  in,  815,  847  et  seq. 
Amersfoort  (Holland),  1068 
Amhara  (Abyssinia),  591,  592 
Amiens,  782 

Amirantes  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Amoy,  718,  727 
Amritsar  (India),  128 
Amsterdam,     1068;     fortif.,    1073; 
shipping,  1079:  university,  1069 
Amsterdam  Island,  835 
Amurprov.  (Manchuria),  731,  1188 
Ananuka  Is.  (Pacific),  370 
Anatolia,  1304;  railway,  1315 
Ancacha  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Anch'ing  (China),  716 
Anchorite  Island  (Pacific),  896 
Ancona     (Italy),    979  ;     fort,     993  ; 

town,  983 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  121, 

123,  129,  140,  160 
Andes,  Los  (Venezuela),  1347 
Andizhan,  1192 
Andorra,  813 
Andros  Island  (W.I.),  283 
Anecho  (Togo),  891 
Aneityum  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Angduphorang(Bhutun),  680 
Angers,  782  ;  faculties,  788 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  1340  ct  seq. 
Angola  (Port.  Africa),  1156,  1158 
Angora  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Angouleme,  782 
Angra  (Azores),  1149 
Angra  Pequeiia  (Ger.  S.  W.Africa),  892 
Anguilla  Is.  (W.I.)  286,  287,  288 
Anhalt,  area  and  pop,,  857,  901 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859 

—  constitution,  901 

—  finance,  901 

—  Imperial  representation,  855 

—  instruction,  862 

—  manufactures,  878 

—  matricular  contributions,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 
-^  reigning  duke,  901 


ARG 

Anhwei  or  Ngan-hwei,  716,  717,  724 
Anjouan  (Comoro  Is.),  834 
Ankober  (Abyssinia),  592 
Ankole  (Uganda),  178 
Ann  Arbour  (Mich.  University),  487 
Annabon  (Span.  Africa),  1268 
Annam,  814,  816,  818 
Annapolis  (Md.),  476,  477,  478 
Antalo  (Abyssinia),  592 
Antananarivo  (Madagascar),  831 
Antigua  Is.  (W.  Indies),  286,  287 
Antioquia  (Colombia),  740,  741,  742 
Antipodes  Islands  (N.Z. ),  365 
Antivari  (Montenegro),  1051 
Antofagasta     (Chile),     m-ov.,     706; 

(town),  706  ;  port,  684,  711 
An-tung,  718,  726,  732 
Antwerp,  province,  661 

—  town,  663  ;  fort,  QQQ  ;  univ.,  663 
Anzoategui  (Venezuela),  1355 
Aomori  (Japan),  1013 

Apeldoorn  (Holland),  1068 

Api  Island  (Pacific),  371 

Apia  (Samoa),  886,  897 

Apolda  (Germany,  939 

Apolima  (Samoa),  897 

Appenzell  (cantons),  1288,  1291 

Apra  (Guam),  585 

Apulia  (Italy),  j)rov.,  986 

Apure  (Venezuela),  1355 

Apurimac  (Peru),  department,  1139 

Aqua-town  (Kamerun),  892 

Aquila   degli  Abruzzi,    979  ;    town, 

983  ;  university,  986 
Arabia,  1304,  1305 
Arabistan,  1129 
Arad  (Hungary),  614,  641 
Aradpa  (Wadai),  829  ^ 

Aragua  (Venezuela),  1355 
Arauco  (Chile),  pro  v.,  706;  natives 

of,  706 
Arcadia  (Greece),  953 
Archipelago  (Turkish),  1304,  1305 
Arendal  (Norway),  1102 
Arequipa  (Peru),  department,  1139  ; 

town,  1139  ;  University,  1140 
Arezzo  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Argentine  Republic,  agriculture,  605 

—  area  and  population,  601 

—  army,  604 

—  banks,  607-8  - 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  601        -^ 
•--  books  of  reference,  608  \ 
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Argentine  Republic,  cattle  indst. ,  605 

—  coal,  605 

—  commerce,  605  et  seq. 

—  constitution,  600 

—  debt,  603 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  608 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  601 

—  finance,  603 

—  gold,  605 

—  government,  600 
local,  600 

—  Indians,  601 

—  instruction,  602 

—  Jewish  Colony,  605 

—  justice  &  crime,  602 

—  live  stock,  605 

—  mining,  605 

—  money  and  credit,  607 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  608 

—  navy,  604-5 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  607  . 

—  President,  600 

—  production  and  industry,  605 

—  provinces  and  territories,  601 

—  railways,  607 

—  religion,  602 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  607 

—  towns,  602 

—  universities,  602 
Argolis  (Greece),  953 
Arica,  684,  1139 

Ariki  race  (Cook  Islands),  364 

Arish,  El  (Egypt),  1325 

Arizona  (Ter.),  area  &pop.,  383,  427 

—  charity,  428 

—  defence,  428 

—  finance,  428 

—  forests,  428 

—  government,  427 

—  Indian  reservations,  427 

—  instruction,  427 

—  irrigation,  428 

—  live  stock,  428 

—  mining,  428 

—  precious  stones,  406 

—  production  &  industry,  428 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  429 

—  religion,  427 

—  representation,  379,  427 
Arkansas,  agriculture,  431 

—  area  k  population,  383,  429 

—  charity,  430 


ASS 

Arkansas,  coal,  431 

—  cotton,  401,  430 

—  defence,  430 

—  finance,  430 

—  forests,  403,  430 

—  government,  429 

—  instruction,  430 

—  live  stock,  430 

—  production  and  industry,  430-1 

—  public  land,  379 

—  religion,  430 

—  representation,  379,  429 

—  rice,   401 

Arkhangelsk,  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Armenia,  1305 

Armenians    (in   Persia),    1127  ;     (in 

Turkey)  1306,1307 
Arnawai,  (Afghanistan),  595 
Arnhem  (Holland),  1088 
Arnstadt  (Germanv),  946 
Arolsen  (Waldeck)",  946 
Arorae  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Aroa  (Venez.),  copper  mines,  1357 
Arriaga,      Dr.      Manoel,     President 

(Portugal),   1147 
Aro  tribe  (Nigeria),  230 
Arta  (Greece),  953 
Artigas  (Uruguay),  dept.,  1348 
Aruba  Island  (Dutch W.  Indies),  1091 
Aruwimi  (Congo  State),  674 
Arzila  (Morocco),  1056 
Ascension  Island,  174 
Aschaftenburg  (Bav.)   907 
Ascoli  Piceno  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Ashanti  (W.  Africa),  225,  230,  231  ; 

gold  in,  231 
Asia,  British  colonies,  &c.  in,  97,  98, 

102  et  seq.,  161  et  seq. 

—  Dutch  possessions  in,  1083  et  seq. 

—  French  colonies  in,  814  et  seq. 

—  German  colonies  in,  890,  895 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  1156 

—  Russian   dependencies    in,    1184, 

1188 

—  Turkish,  1304,  1306 
Asia  Minor,  1305 
Askhabad,  1192 

Asmar  (Afghanistan),  595 

Asmara  (Eritrea),  1003 

Asnieres,  782 

Aspinwall,  or  Colon,  1115,  1116 

Assab  (Eritrea),  1004 

Assam,  121,  see  also  E,  Bengal  &  Assam 
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Assinie  (Ivory  Coast),  839 

Assiut,  1325,  1326;  town,  1327,  1334 

Assuan  or  Aswan,  1325,  1326  ;  town, 

1327,  1334 
Assumption  Island,  (Seychelles),  189 
Astara  (Persia),  port,  1129,  1131 
Astove  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Astrabad  (Persia),  1129 
Astrakhan,  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Asuncion  (Paraguay),  1119,  1121 
Atacama  (Chile),  pro  v.,  706,  709, 
Atafu  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Atakpame  (Togo),  891 
Atbara  (A.  E.  Sudan),  1341 
Athens,  953  ;  University,  954 
Atiu  Is.  (Cook  Islands),  364 
Atjeh  (Sumatra),  1084 
Atlanta,  (Ga.),  387,449,  450 
Atlantico  (Colombia),  740 
Atlas  region  (Morocco),  1057 
Attica  (Greece),  953 
Auckland  Islands,  (N.Z.),  364 
Auckland,  (N.Z.),  district,  354 

—  town,  population,  354;  shipping, 

362,  363 
Augsburg  (Bavaria),  861,  907 
Augusta,  (Ga.),  450 
Aussig,  (Austria),  626 
Austin  (Tex.),  549 
Australasia    and    Oceania   (British), 

293  et  seq 

—  French  colonies  in,    815,    849,  et 

seq. 
Australia,  Commonwealth,  293  etseq. 

—  agriculture,  298 

—  area  and  population,  294 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  295 

—  books  of  reference,  303 

—  capital  city,  294 

—  commerce,  300 

—  constituent  states,  293 

—  constitution  and  gov.,  293 

—  debt,  296 

—  defence,  296 

—  finance,  295 

—  gold,  298,  299 

—  Governor-general,  293 

—  House  of  Representatives,  293 

—  import  duties,  299 

—  invalid  pensions,  296 

—  live  stock,  298 

—  manufactures,  298 

—  maternity  provision,  296 


AUS 

Australia,  meat  export,  301 

—  minerals,  298 

—  ministry,  294 

—  naval  forces,  297 

—  old  age  pensions,  296 

—  Parliament,  Federal,  293 

—  political  parties,  293 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  303 

—  production,  298 

—  railways,  302 

—  representation,  293 

—  Senate,  293 

—  shipping  &  navigation,  301 

—  states,  293,  294,  305  et  seq. 

—  territories,  293,   295 

—  wheat,  298,  299,  301 

—  wine,  298 

—  wool,  298,  299,  301 
Austria,  agriculture,  631 

—  area  and  pop.,  624 
w—  banks,  636 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  625 

—  books  of  reference,  654 

—  breweries,  634 

—  canals,  634 

—  coal,  633 

—  commerce,  647 

—  constitution,  621  et  seq. 

—  debt,  631 

—  emigration,  626 

—  Emperor,  610,  611,  612,  621,  622 

—  finance,  613,  630 

—  fisheries,  633 

—  foreigners,  625 

—  forests,  631 

—  government,  central,  621 
local,  623 

provincial,  622 

—  illiteracy,  627 

—  instruction,  627 

—  justice  and  crime,  629 

—  languages,  624 

—  live  stock,  632 

—  manufactures,  633 

—  mining  and  minerals,  632 

—  ministry,  622 

—  money  and  credit,  634 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  625 

—  pauperism,  629 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  636 

—  production  &  industry,  631  et  seq. 

—  provinces,  see  under  Names 

—  railways,  635 
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Austria,  Reichsrath,  621 

—  religion,  626 

— ■  royal  family,  610 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  634 

—  silk,  632 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  611 
— •  towns,  626 

—  universities,  62  S 

—  wheat,  632 
Austria-Hungary,    see     also     under 

Austria,  and  Hungary 

—  army,  614 

—  bank,  620 

—  books  of  reference,  653  et  seq. 

—  coal,  632,  646,  653 

—  commerce,  618 

—  constitution,  611 

customs  valuation,  648 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  650 

—  finance,  613 

—  fortresses,  614 

—  frontier,  614 

—  gold,  646 

—  government,  611 

—  import  duties,  648 

—  ministry,  613 

—  money  and  credit,  619 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  620 

—  navy,  617 

—  political  parties,  622 

—  reigning  sovereign,  610,  611,  612, 

621,  622 

—  royal  family,  610 

—  salt,  653 

Austria,  Lower  and  Upper,  area  and 
population,  624 

—  representation  in  Reichsrath,  621, 

622 

—  provincial  Diet,  623 
Aveiro  (Portugal),  1148 
Avellino  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Avignon,  782 

Avila  (Spain),  prov. ,  1257 
Awaji  Islands  (Japan),  1011 
Axim  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Ayacucho  (Peru),  1139  ;  town,  1139 
Ayr,  population,  19 
Azerbaijan  (Persia),  1129,  1131 
Azhar,  El  (Cairo),  mosque,  1327 
Azores,  Is.  (Port.),  1148,  1153 
Azov  (Russia),  fort,  1202 
Azuay  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 


BAL 

BABANANGO  (Natal),  214 
Habelthuap  (Pelew  Is.),  896 
Badajos  (Spain),  1257  ;  town,  1258 
Badakshan,  596,  597 
Baden,  area  and  pop.  856,  903,  904 

—  beer  brewing,  878 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859,  903 

—  constitution,  902 

—  emigration,  860 

—  finance,  904 

—  instruction,  862,  903 

—  live  stock,  877 

—  manufactures,  878,  904 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  political  parties,  902 

—  production  and  industry,  904 

—  reigning  family,  902 
grand-duke,  902 

—  religion,  882,  903 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  river  traffic,  904 

—  towns,  903 

—  (town),  903 

—  wine,  904 

Bagamoyo  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Baghdad,  railway,  1315  ;  town,  1306  ; 

vilayet,  1305 
Bagida  (Togo),  891 
Baguio  (Philippines),  580 
Bahamas  (Islands),  283,  290 
Bahawulpur  (India),  126 
Bahia  (Brazil),  688,  689,  692 

—  town,  689,  690 
Bahia  (Ecuador),  770 

Bahia  Blanca  (Arg.  Rep  ),  naval  base, 

602 
Bahia  Honda  (Cuba),  750 
Bahour  (French  India),  816 
Bahr  el  Ghazal  (A.  E.   Sudan),  1322 
Bahrein  Islands,  pearl  fishery,  103 
Bajaur  (Afghanistan),  595,  597 
Baker  Islands  (Pacific),  371 
Bakhatla  tribe  (S.  Africa),  193 
Baku,  1171,1183,1188,1192;  oil,1208 
Bakwena  tribe  (South  Africa),  193 
Balearic  Is.,  1256,  1261 
Bali  (Dutch  E.  Indies),  1084 
Balkan  Peninsula,  1304 
Ballarat  (Victoria),  318 
Baloch  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Baltic  Islands  (Danish),  758 
Baltic  Provinces  (Russia),  1186 
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Baltimore,  (Md.),  387,  476 

—  shipping,  415,  416,  479 
Baltistan,  124 

Baluchi  race  (Persia),  1127 
Baluchistan,  121,  123,  155 

—  books  of  reference,  159 

—  communications,  158 

—  forests,  140 

—  native  states,  123,  124,  129 

—  political  agencies,  156 

—  religion,  129,   158 

—  roads,  140 

—  trade,  158 

—  tribal  areas,  157 

Bamako  (Fr.  W.  Af.),  836,  841 

Bamaliti  tribe  (S.  Africa),  193 

Bamangwato  tribe  (S.  Africa),  193 

Bamberg  (Bavaria),  907 

Banana  (Congo),  port,  677 

Banca  (Dutch  E.  Indies),  1083,  1084  ; 

tin  mines,  1088 
Bandawe  (Nyasaland),  186 
Bangala  (Congo),  674 
Bangalore  (India),  128 
Banganapalle  (India),  125 
Bangkok  (Siam),  1247,  1251 
Bangor  (Me.),  474 
Bangor  College,  29 
Bangui  (Fr.  Equat.  Af.),  828 
Bangwakatse  tribe  (S.  Africa),  193 
Banjaluka  (Bosnia),  652 
Bantu  race  (fe  language,  175, 179,  674, 

892,  894 
Bara  race  (Madagascar),  830 
Barbados  (Island),  283,  284,  290 
Barbuda  Is.  (W.  Indies),  286,  287 
Barcelona  (Spain),  prov.,  1257;  port, 

1266;  town,  1258;  univ.,  1259 
Bardera(Ital.  Af.),  1004 
Bareilly  (India),  128 
Barfuriish  (Persia),  1127 
Bari  (Italy),  980;  tn.,  983;  univ.,  986 
Baringo  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Barkhan  tahsil,  155,  156 
Barmen  (Prussia),  861 
Baroda  (India),  area,  &c.,  124 

—  religion,  129 

—  revenue,  124 

—  town,  128 

Barotseland  {see  S.  Rhodesia),  194 
Barranca  mines  (Costa  Rica),  747 
Barranquilla  (Colombia),  740,  743 
Barrow-in-Furness,  population,  15 


BAY 

Barsak  (Cambodia),  1247 

Basa  (Liberia),  1035 

Basel,  1288,  1290  ;  town,  1291 

Basidu  (Persian  Gulf),  1113 

Basilicata  (Italy),  980 

Basque  race,  1257 

Bassa  Prov.  (Nigeria),  225 

Bassac  State  (Indo-China),  820 

Bassari  (Togo),  891 

Basseterre  (St,  Kitts),  288 

Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  847 

BassoraorBusra(vilayet);  1305,  1306; 

town,  1327 
Bastar  (India),  125 
Basutoland,  192 
Battambang  (Cambodia),  1247 
Batavia  (Java),  1085 
Batawana  tribe  (S.  Africa),  193 
Bath,  population,  15 
Bathurst  (Gambia),  233 
Bathurst(N.S.W.),  307 
Baton  Rouge  (La),  471,  472 
Batum,  1188,  1192,  1199,  1202 
Batung  (Tibet),  732 
Bauchi  prov.  (Nigeria),  225,  227 
Bautzen,  941,  942  ;  town,  942 
Bavaria,  agriculture,  909 

—  area  and  population,  856,  906 

—  army,  909 

—  beer  brewing,  878,  909 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  859,  907 

—  books  of  reference,  909 

—  constitution  and  govt. ,  905 

—  debt,  909 

—  emigration,  860 

—  finance,  908 

—  instruction,  862,  908 

—  justice  and  crime,  865,  908 

—  king,  905 

—  live  stock,  877 

—  manufactures,  878 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  pauperism,  908 

—  regent,  905 

—  religion,  862,  908 

—  representation  (Imperial),  854 

—  royal  family,  905 

—  towns,  907 

—  Upper  and  Lower,  906,  908 
Baxa  (Bhutan),  680 
Bayonne,  (U.S.A.),  387,  508 
Bayreuth  (Bavaria),  907 
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BEA 

Beaconsfield  (Cape  Colony),  209 
Bechuanaland  (Colony),  209 
Bechuanaland  (Protectorate),  193 
Bedford  College,  London,  29 
Beglar  Begi  (rank)  Kalat,  156 
Behera  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 
Beira  (Portugal),  1148 

—  (E.  Africa),   1160  ;  railway,    196, 

1160 
Beirut,  town,  1306  ;  vilayet,  1305 
Beja  (Portugal),  1148 
Bekescsaba  (Hungary),  641 
Belem  (Brazil),  689 
Belfast,  12,  21  ;    University,  29 
Belfort,  778,  782  ;  fort.,  794  ;  port, 

806 
Belgian  Congo,  area  &  pop.,  674 

—  books  of  reference,  678 

—  boundaries,  674 

—  commerce,  676 

—  constitution  &  government,  674 

—  currency,  678 

—  debt,  675 

—  defence,  675 

—  finance,  675 

—  instruction,  675 

—  justice,  676 

—  pipe-line,  677 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  677 

—  production,  676 

—  railways,  677 

—  religion,  675 

—  river  navigation,  677 

—  rubber,  676 

—  shipping,  677 
Belgium,  agriculture,  667 

—  area  and  pop.,  661  ct  seq. 

—  army,  666 

—  banks,  672 

—  births,  deaths,  &  marriages,  662 

—  books  of  reference,  673 

—  canals,  671 

—  Chamber  of  Representatives,  658-9 

—  coal,  668 

—  commerce,  669  et  seq. 

—  constitution,  658  et  seq. 

—  customs  valuation,  669 

—  debt,  665 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  672 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  662 

—  finance,  state,  665 
local,  QQQ 

—  fisheries,  668 


BEN 

Belgium,  forests,  667 

—  frontier,  666 

—  government,  658 
local,  660 

—  import  duties,  669 

—  instruction,  663-4 

—  iron,  668,  669 

— ■  justice  and  crime,  664 

—  King,  658,  674 

—  live  stock,  667 

—  mining  and  metals,  668 

—  ministry,  660 

—  money  and  credit,  672 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  672 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  662 

—  pauperism,  664 

—  political  parties,  660 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  671-2         I'. 

—  production  &  industry,  667  et  seq.' 

—  railways,  671 

—  religion,  663 

—  roads,  671 

—  royal  family,  658 

—  Senate,  658-9 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  671 

—  sugar  works,  668 

—  towns,  663 

—  universities,  663 

—  wheat,  667 

Belgrade  (Servia),  1239  ;  Univ.,  1240 

Belize  (3.  Honduras),  278,  279 

Bellary  (India),  128 

Bell  Island  (Newfndlnd),  iron,  282 

Bell-town  (Kamerun),  892 

Belluno  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 

Benadir  (Sonialiland),  180,  1004 

Benares  (India),  128 

Bender  Abbas  (Persia),  1129,   1131, 

1132 
Bender-i-Gez  (Persia),  1129,  1131 
Bender  Ziade,  1004 
Bendigo  (Victoria),  318 
Bendin  (R.  Poland),  1192 
Benevento  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Bengal  {see  also  Eastern  Bengal  and 

Assam),  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  138 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 
— ■  education,  130 

—  finance,  134 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice,  131 
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Bengal  land  revenue,  134 
tenure,  138 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

—  states,  124,  125 

—  trade,  142,  144,  145 
Benghazi,  1005 

Benguella  (Port.  W.  Africa),  1158 

Beni,  El  (Bolivia),  681 

Benin  (Nigeria),  230 

Beni Suel( Egypt),  1325,  1326;  town, 

1327 
Benkulen  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1084 
Berar,  see  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
Berbera  (Somali),  191,  1341 
Berbers  (Morocco),  1057 

—  (Tripoli),  1005 
Berbice  (B.  Guiana),  276 
Berdicheff  (Russia),  1192 
Berea  (Basutoland),  192 
Bergamo  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Bergen  (Norwav),  1100,  1102  ;  fort, 

1105  ;  shipping,  1109 
Bergeiihus  (Norway)  prov.,  1100 
Berkeley  Univ.  (Cal.),  433 
Berlad  (Rumania),  1172 
Berlin,  prov,  pop.,  861,   928;  forts, 

869  ;  Univ.,  864 
Berlinhafen  (Ger.  Pacific),  896 
Berlin-Schoenburg  (Prussia),  861 
Bermudas,  238  :  troops  at,  98 
Bermudez  (Venezuela),  1357 
Bern,  1288,  1290  ;  town,  1291 
Bernberg  (Anhalt),  901 
Bern  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Besan9on,  782  ;  faculties,   787  ;  fort, 

794 
Bessarabia,  1188 
Betsileo  race  (Madagascar),  830 
Betsimisaraka  race,  830    . 
Beuthen  (Prussia),  861 
Beyla  (French  Guinea),  839 
Beziers  (France),  782 
Bhag  (Baluchistan),  157 
Bhagalpur  (India),  128 
Bharatpur  (India),  state,  124 
Bhopal  (India),  state,  125  ;  town,  128 
Bhopawar  (India),  125 
Bhutan,  679 

Bhutia  race  (Nepal),  1062 
Biaka  (Bhutan),  680 
Biel  (Switzerland),  1291 
Bielefeld  (Prussia),  861 


BOL 

Bigha  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  government,  121, 

122 
Bijagoz  Is.  (Portuguese),  1158 
Bijoutier  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Bikaner  (India),  124  ;  town,  128 
Bilbao  (Spain),  1258,  1266 
Billiton   (Dutch    E.    Indies),    1083, 

1084  ;  mining,  1083 
Bin-Dinh  (An  nam),  818 
Bingerville  (Ivory  Coast),  839 
Bini  tribe  (Nigeria),  230 
Bio- Bio  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
Birkenfeld,  Principality,  923 
Birkenhead,  population,  15  ;  port,  82 
Birmal,  (Afghanistan),  595,  597 
Birmingham,  15  ;  Univ.,  29 
Birmingham  (Ala.),  387,  424 
Birney  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Bismark,  (N.  Dak.),  522 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  890,  895,  896 
Bismarckburg  (Togo),  891 
Bissau  (Port.  Guinea),  1158 
Bitlis,  vilayet,  1304 ;  town,  1305 
Bizerta  (Algeria),  798,  824 
Bjorneborg,  1221 
Blackburn,  population,  15 
Black  Forest,  948 
Blackpool,  population,  15 
Black  Sea  prov.  (Russia),  1188 
Blagovyeshchensk,  1192 
Blantyre  (Nyasaland),  186 
Blida  (Algeria),  823 
Bloemfontein  (S.  Africa),  203,  221 
Bluefields  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Bluff  Harbour  (N.Z.),  363 
Blvth,  Port,  68,  82 
Bo'  (W.  Africa),  233 
Boaco  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Bobo  Dionlasso  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  841 
Bocas  del  Toro  (Panama),  1115 
Bochum  (Prussia).  861 
Boeotia,  (Greece),  953 
Bogota  (Colombia),  740 
Bohemia,  area  and  population,    624 
—  representation,  Reichsrath,  622 

provincial  Diet,  623 

Boise  (lo.),  433 
Bokhara,  1225  ;  town,  1226 
Bolama  Is.  (Port.  Guinea),  1158 
BolanPassdistrict(  Baluchistan),  155, 

156 
Bolan  road,  (Afghanistan),  598 
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Bolivar  (Colombia),  7'iO,  741,  742 
Bolivar  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 
Bolivar  (Venezuela),  1355 
Bolivia,  area  and  population.  681 

—  banks,  686 

—  books  of  reference,  686 

—  boundary  disputes,  682,  1119,1139 

—  commerce,  684 

—  constitution  &  government,  681 

—  debt,  683 

—  defence,  683 

—  finance,  682 

—  instruction,  682 

—  justice,  682 

—  live  stock,  684 

—  mines  and  minerals,  684 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  686 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  685 

—  President,  681 

—  production  and  industry,  684 

—  railways,  685 

—  religion,  682 

—  rubber,  682,  684 

—  tin,  684 

—  towns,  682 

—  universities,  682 

Bologna,  979  ;  town,  983;  University, 

986 
Bolton,  population,  15 
Boraa  (Belg.  Congo),  674,  676,  677 
Bombay,  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  140 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  134-5 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice  and  crime,  131 

—  land  revenue,  134 
tenure,  139 

—  poit,  145 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

—  states,  124,  125 

—  town,  128 

—  trade,  142,  144,  145 

—  Universitv,  130 

Bon  religion'(Tibet),  733 
Bonagai  (Papua),  350 
Bonaire  Island  (Dutch  W.I.),  1091 
Bonavista  (Newfoundland),  280 
B6ne  or  Bona  (Algeria),  798,  823 
Bonin  Islands  (Japan),  1011 


BRA 

Bonn,   861  ;  Universitv,  864,  865 
Bonny  (Nigeria),  228,  229,  230 
Bootle,  population,  15 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti  I.  (Pacific),  851 
Boras  (Sweden),  1274 
Bordeaux,  788  ;  faculties,  787  ;  trade, 

806,  808 
Bori  valley,  see  Loralai 
Borneo,  British  North,  104,  162 

—  Dutch,  1083,  1084;  coal,  1088 
Bornu  (Nigeria),  225 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  614 

—  books  of  reference,  656,  657 

—  area  and  population,  651 

—  births  and  deaths,  652 

—  commerce,  653 

—  finance,  652 

—  government,  651 

—  instruction,  651 

—  justice,  652 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  653 

—  production  and  industry,  652 

—  railways,  653 

—  weights  and  measures,  653 
Bosporus  (fortif.),  1308 
Boston,  (Mass.),  387,  396,  481 

—  shipping,  415,  416,  485 
Botosani  (Kumania),  1172 
Bougainville  Is.  (Pacific),  896 
Boulder  (W.  Australia),  328 
Boulogne,  782  ;  trade,  806 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  782 
Bounty  Islands  (N.Z.),  365 
Bourbon  Is.  (Pteunion),  814,  835 
Bourgas  (Bulgaria),  698,  703 
Bourges,  732 

Bournemouth,  population,  15 
Bowditch  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Boyaca  (Colombia),  prov.,  740 
Brabant  (Belgium),  prov  ,  661 
Brabant,  North  (Netherlands),  1067 
Bradford,  population,  15 

Braga  (Portugal),  1147,  1149 
Braganza  (Portugal),  1147,  1153 
Brahui  race  (Baluchistan),  157,  158 
Braila  (Rumania),  1172,  1177 
Brakna  (Fr.  W.  Af.),  836,  837,  841 
Brandenburg,  area  and  pop. ,  928 

—  emigration,  929 
Brass  (Nigeria),  229,  230 
Brasso  (Kronstadt),  641 
Bratsberg  (Norway),  prov  ,  1100 
Brava  (Italian  Africa),  1004 
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Brazil,  agriculture,  692 

—  area  and  population,  689 

—  army,  691 

—  banking,  695 

—  books  of  reference,  696 

—  boundary  treaties,  690,  1140 

—  cattle  industry,  692 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  687 

—  coffee,  692 

—  colonies  (German  and  Italian),  693 

—  commerce,  693 

—  constitution,  687 

—  cotton  mills,  693 

—  debt,  691 

—  diamond  mining,  693 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  696 

—  finance,  691 
state,  691 

—  gold  output,  693 

—  government,  687 
local,  688 

—  immigration,  689 

—  instruction,  690 

—  justice  and  crime,  690 

—  live  stock,  692 

—  mining,  693 

—  money  and  credit,  695 

—  money,  Aveiglits,  measures,  695 

—  National  Congress,  687 

—  navy,  692 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  695 

—  President,  688 

—  production  and  industry,  692 

—  railways,  694 

—  religion,  690 

—  representation,  688 

—  rubber,  692 

—  senate,  687,  688 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  694 

—  states,  689 

—  towns,  689 
Brazzaville  (Congo),  828 
Brechou,  Island,  22 
Breda  (Holland),  1068 
Bremen,  area  and  pop.,  857,  910 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  910 

—  books  of  reference,  911 

—  commerce  and  finance,  910 

—  constitution,  910 

—  debt,  910 

—  emigration,  860,  911 

—  finance,  910 

—  matricular  contribution.  868 


BRI 

Bremen,  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  religion,  862 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  schools,  elementary,  863 

—  shipping,  884,  910 

—  town,  861 

Bremerton  (U.S.A.),  naval  dry  dock, 

562 
Brescia  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Breslau,  861  ;  University,  864,  865 
Brest,  782;  fort,  794,  798 
Brest-Litovsk(Russ.),1192;fort,1199 
Briangon  (France),  fortress,  794 
Bridgeport  (Conn.),  387,  440 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  284 
Brighton,  population,  15 
Brindisi  (Italy),  fort,  993 
Brisbane    (Queensland),    302,    326  ; 

university,  327 
Bristol,  15  ;  port,  82  ;  university,  29 
British      America,      sec     Bermuda, 

Canada,  West  Indies,  &c. 

—  Baluchistan,  see  Baluchistan 

—  Central   Africa    Protectorate,   see 

Nyasaland  Protectorate 

—  Colonies  and  Possessions  in  Africa, 

98,  174  et  seq. 

in  Asia,  97-8,  102  etscq., 

161  ct.  seq. 

—  Columbia,  area  and  pop, ,  242,  262 
coal,  263 

commerce,  263 

constitution  and   government, 

240,  241,  261 

finance,  246,  262 

fisheries,  249,  263 

forests,  249,  263 

instruction,  244,  262 

manufactures,  280 

mining,  263 

political  parties,  259 

production  and  industry,  263 

railways,  263 

religion,  244 

—  »-  representation,  240,  241,  261 
shipping,  264 

towns,  262 

—  East  Africa,  174  <3^  seq. 
books  of  reference,  183 

—  Empire,      see      Great       Britain, 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c. 

—  Guiana,  276 

—  Honduras,  278 
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BRI 

British  New  Guinea,  293,  295,  350 

—  North  Borneo,  104,  162 

—  Pacific  Is.,   293,    353,    354,    364, 

369  et  scq. 

—  Protected  Malay  States,  170  ct  scq. 

—  Solomon  Islands,  370,  371 

—  South  Africa,  192  et  seq.,  see  also 

Union  of 

—  Somaliland,  191,  1341 

—  West  Africa,  98,  225  et  scq. 

—  West  Indies,  283  et  scq. 
Brockton  (U.S.A.),  387,  481 
Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.),  307 
Bromberg  (Prussia),  861 
Bronx  (N.Y.),  387,  514 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  387,  396,  514 
Bruchsal  (Baden),  903 
Bruges  (Belgium),  663 
Brunei,  104,  106,  162 
Briinn  (Austria),  626,  628 
Brunswick  (Ga.),  shipping,  416 
Brunswick  (Germany),  area  &  popu- 
lation, 856,  912 

—  births,  deaths,  &c.,  859,  912 

—  books  of  reference,  912 

—  constitution,  911 

—  Council  of  Regency,  911 

—  debt,  912 

—  finance,  912 

—  instruction,  862 

—  manufactures,  878 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  Regent,  911 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  town,  861,  912 

Brussa,  vilayet,  1305  ;  town,  1306 
Brussels,  663  ;  University,  663 
Bucaramanga  (Colombia),  740 
Bucharest,  1172,  1175  ;   Univ.,  1113 
Buckeburg  (Germany),  945 
Budapest,     614,     641  ;    University, 

643 
Buddhism  in  Bhutan,  680 

—  in  Ceylon,  108 

—  in  China,  718 

—  in  India,  129 

—  in  Japan,  1013 

—  in  Korea,  1027 

—  in  Mongolia,  735 

—  in  Nepal,  1062 

—  in  Siam,  1248 

—  in  Tibet,  733 


BUR 

Budweis  (Austria),  626 
Buea  (Kamerun),  892 
Buenos  Ayres  (city),  602,  607 

—  Federal  District,  600,  601,  605 

—  University,  602 
Buff'alo  (N.Y.),  387,  515 
Bnganda,  178 

Bugti  tribe  (Baluchistan),  155,  157 
Buka  Island  (Solomon  Is.),  896 
Bukedi  (Uganda),  178 
Bukowina,     area     and    population, 
624 

—  representation,  621,  622,  623 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia),  195 
Bulgaria,  area  and  population,  699 

—  army,^701,  702 

—  banks,^  704 

—  books  of  reference,  704 

—  births,  deaths,  &  marriages,  700 

—  commerce,  703 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  698 

—  debt,  701 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  704 

—  finance,  701 

—  instruction,  700 

—  live  stock,  702 

—  minerals,  702 

—  money  and  credit,  704 

—  political  parties,  699 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  703 

—  production  and  industry,  702 

—  railways,  703 

—  reigning  sovereign,  698 

—  religion,  700 

—  shipping,  703 

—  Sobranje,  698,  699 

—  towns,  699 

—  University,  700 

—  wheat,  702 

Bulbar  (Somaliland),  191 
Bunbury  (W.  Aust.),  328 
Bunder  Abbas  (Persia),  1129,  1131, 

1132 
Bundelkhand  (India),  125 
Bundi  State  (India),  125 
Bunyoro  (Uganda),  178 
Burgos  (Spain),  1257  ;  town,  1258 
Burlington  (Vt.),  555 
Burma,  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  138 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  134 
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Burma,  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice,  131 

—  land  revenue,  134 
tenure,  139 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

—  trade,  142,  144,  145 
Burnley,  population,  15 
Burntisland,  port,  68,  82 
Burton-on  Trent,  population,  15 
Burutu  (Nigeria),  229 

Bury,  population,  15 

Bushire,  1129,  1131,  1132 

Bushman  race,  (Africa)  892 

Buskerud  (Norway),  pro  v.,  1100 

Busoga  (Uganda),  198 

Busra,  Basra,  or  Bassora,  1305,  1306, 

1307 
Butaritari  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Butte  (Montana),  499 
Buzan  (Rumania),  1172 
Byelaya  Tserkov,  (Russia)  1192 
Byelostok  (Russia),  1192 


CABANAS  (Cuba),  fort,  751 
Cabinda,  (Port.  W.  Af.),  1158 
Caceres  (Spain),  prov,,  1257 
Cadis  (Turkish  officials),  1330 
Cadiz   (Spain),    prov.,    1257  ;  town, 

1258,  1260  ;  faculty,  1259 
Caen,  782  ;  faculties,  787 
Cagliari,  980;  town,  983;  Univ.,  986 
Caicos  Is.  (W.I.),  285,  286,  290 
Cairo,  1325,  1326  ;  city,  1327 
Cajamarca  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Calabar,  Nigeria,  229,  230 
Calabria  (Italy),  980 
Calais,  782  ;  trade,  806,  808 
Calamada  (Greece),  953,  956 
Calcutta,  128  ;  trade,  145  ;  Univ.,  130 
Caldas,  (Colombia),  prov.,  740 
Calgary  (Canada),  243,  259 
Cali  (Colombia),  740 
Calicut  (India),  128 
California,  agriculture,  401,  434 

—  area  and  population,  383,  432 

—  commerce,  434 

—  charity,  433 

—  Chinese  and  Japanese  in,  433 


CAN 

California,  constitution  and  govern 
ment,  378,  431 

—  defence,  434 

—  finance,  434 

—  fisheries,  436 

—  forests,  435 

—  fruit,  402,  434 

—  gold,  406,  435 

—  Indian  reservations,  432 

—  instruction,  433 

—  live  stock,  435 

—  mining  and  manufactures,  435 

—  oriental  immigrants,  433 

—  precious  stones,  406,  435 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  436 

—  religion,  433 

—  representation,  379,  431 

—  schools  and  colleges,  433 

—  shipping,  436 

—  universities,  433 

—  wheat,  401,  434 

—  wine,  402,  434 

Callao    (Peru),    dept.    1139;    town, 

1139  ;  port,  1144 
Caltanisetta  (Italy),  980;  town,  983 
Camagiiey  (Cuba),  751  ;  town,  731 
Cambodia,  814,  816,  818,  1247 
Cambridge  University,  29 
Cambridge  (U.S.A.),  387,  481,  482 
Camden  (N.  Jersey),  387,  508 
Camerino,  (Italy)  University,  986 
Cameroon,  see  Kamerun 
Camorta  Island  (Nicobars),  161 
Campania  (Italy),  986 
Campeche  (Mexico),  1041 
Campbell  Islands  (N.Z.),  365 
Campo  (Kamerun),  892 
Campobasso  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983   , 
Canada  {see  also  separate  Provinces)  ' 

agriculture,  248 

—  area  and  population,  242 

—  banks,  255 

—  books  of  reference,  257 

—  canals,  254 

—  Chinese  in,  243 

—  coal,  249 

—  commerce,  250 

—  constitution,  239 

—  customs,  252 

—  debt,  246 

—  defence,  247 

—  department  of  External  Affairs,  24 
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Canada,    exports   and   imports,    250 
et  seq. 

—  finance,  245 
provincial,  246 

—  fisheries,  249 

—  forestry,  249 

—  gold,  249 

—  government,  239 
provincial,  241 

—  Governor-general,  3,  240 

—  High  Commissioner,  241 

—  House  of  Commons,  240 

—  immigration,  243 

—  import  duties,  250  et  seq. 

—  instruction,  244 

—  justice  and  crime,  244 

—  manufactures,  250 

—  mining,  249 

—  ministry,  241 

—  money  and  credit,  255 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  256 

—  parliament,  240-1 

—  political  parties,  240 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  255 

—  Privy  Council,  241 

—  production  and  industry,  248 

—  province,  250 

—  provinces,  240,  241,  242,  258  etseq. 

—  railways,  254 

—  religion,  243 

—  Senate,  240 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  254 

—  towns,  243 

—  troops  in  (militia),  247 

—  universities,  260,  270,  272,  273 

—  wheat  and  oats,  248,  252,  253 
Caiiar  (Ecuador)  province,  770,  772 
Canary  Islands,  1257,  1261,  1268 _ 
Canberra,     Fed.      cap.     (Australia), 

294 
Candia  (Crete),  1320 
Canea  (Crete),  1320 
Canelones  (Uruguay),  1348, 1352 
Canterbury,  population,  15 
Canterbury  district  (N.Z.),  354 
Canton  (China),   716,  718,  727 
Canton  (Ohio),  387,  525 
Cape  Coast  Castle  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  province  of :— 

—  Administrator,  208 

—  agriculture,  211 

—  area  and  population,  202,  208 

—  banks,  212 


CAR 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,   births,  deaths 
and  marriages,  209 

—  books  of  reference,  212 

—  charitable  institutions,  210 

—  commerce,  211 

—  communications,  207 

—  constitution  &   govt.,  200,  208 

—  copper,  212 

—  customs  valuation,  211 

—  defence,  204 

—  diamonds,  212 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  209 

—  finance,  204,  210 

—  gold,  212 

—  instruction,  210 

—  irrigation,  211 

—  justice  and  crime,  210 

—  local  government,  208 

—  money,    weights,    and  measures, 

212 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  209 

—  pauperism,  &c.,  210 

—  production  and  industry,  211 

—  religion,  210 

—  representation,  200,  201 

—  towns,  209 

—  troops  at,  98,  204 

—  university,  203 

—  wheat,  211 

—  wine,  211 
Cape  Haiti,  967 

Cape  Lopez  (Fr.  Congo),  828 
Cape  Mount  (Liberia),  1035 
Cape  Palmas  (Liberia),  1035,  1036 
Cape  Town,  201, 203,  208  ;  university, 

208 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1156,  1157 
Caqueta  Territory  (Colombia),  740 
Carabobo  (Venezuela),  1355 
Caracas,  1355,  1356 
Carapegua  (Paraguay),  1119 
Carasara  (Bolivia),  682   . 
Carbonear  (Newfoundland),  280 
Carchi  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 
Cardenas  (Cuba),  751 

I    Cardiff,  15  ;  College,  29  ;  Port,  68,  82 
Cargados  Islands,  186 
Carib  race  (Dominica),  288 

1    Carinthia,  area  and  population,  624 

I    —  representation  in  Reichsrath,  622, 

in  provincial  Diet,  623 

Carlisle,  college,  29 

I    Carnegie  Trust,  29 
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Car  Nicobar,  161 

Carniola,  area  and  population,  624 

—  representation,  Reichsratb,  621 

in  provincial  Diet,  623 

Carol  I.  (Rumania),  1170 
Carolina  see  N.  and  S.  Carolina 
Caroline  Islands  (German),  890,  896 
Carrara  (Italy),  978 

Carriacou  Island  (W.I.),  289 
Carson  City  (Nevada),  404 
Cartagena  (Spain),  1258 
Cartagena  (Colombia),  740  ;  port,  743 
Cartago  (Costa  Rica),  745  ;  town,  746 
Casablanca  (Morocco),  1058 
Casale  (Italy),  fortress,  990 
Caserta  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Cashmere,  see  Kashmir 
Caspian  Ports  (Persia),  1129,  1131 
Cassel  (Prassia),  861 
Castello  Branco(Port.),  1148 
Castellon  or  Catalonia  (Spain)  prov., 

1257,  1264  ;  town,  1258 
Castlemaine  (Victoria),  318 
Castries  (S.  Lucia),  290 
Catamarca  (Arg.  Rep.),  601,  605 
Catania,  980 ;  town,  983  ;  shipping, 

1000  ;  university,  986 
Catanzaro,  980 ;  town,  983 ;  univer- 
sity, 986 
Cattaro  (Dalmatia),  614 
Cauca  (Colombia),  prov.,  740,  741 
Caucasus,  agriculture,  1205 

—  area  and  pop.,  1187,  1188 

—  cattle,  1206 

—  forests,  1206 

—  government,  1184 

—  manufactures,  1209 

—  mining,  1208 

—  towns,  1192 

Cautin  (Chile),  prov.,  706 

Cavite  (Philippine  Islands),  396 

Cawnpore  (India),  128 

Cayenne  (French  Guiana),  847,  848 

Cayes,  Les  (Haiti),  967 

Cayman  Is.  (W.I.),  285,  286 

Ceara  (Brazil),  688,  689,  692;    town, 

689 
Cebu  Is.  (Philippines),  580  ;  town,  588 
Ceiba,  la  (Honduras),  971,  973 
Celaya  (Mexico),  1042 
Celebes,  Island,  1083,  1084 
Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British), 
see  Nyasaland  Protectorate 


CHA 

Central  India,  Native  States,  124, 125 

religion,  129 

roads,  148 

—  Provinces     and     Berar,     agricul- 

ture, 138,  139 

area  and  pop.,  123,  140 

births  and  deaths,  127 

education,  130 

finance,  134 

forests,  139,  140 

government,  121,  122 

justice,  131 

land  revenue,  135,  136 

tenure,  138 

religion,  129 

roads,  148 

states,  124,  125 

Cephalonia  (Greece),  953 
Cerro  de  Pasca  mines  (Peru),  1143 
Cerro  Largo  (Uruguay),  1348 
Cettinje  (Montenegro),  1051 
Ceuta,  1257,  126l', 
Ceylon,  area  and  pop.,  107 

—  banks.  111 

—  books  of  reference,  111 

—  commerce,  110 

—  communications.  111 

—  constitution  and  government,  107 

—  customs  valuation,  110 

—  defence,  109,  110 

—  dependency  (Maldive  Islands),  111 

—  exports  and  imports,  111 

—  finance,  109 

—  Governor,  107 

—  import  duties,  110 

—  instruction,  108 

—  justice  and  crime,  109 

—  military  expenditure,  98,  110       :* 

—  minerals  and  precious  stones,  110  ^ 

—  money  and  credit,  111 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,ll.l 

—  pauperism,  109  ' 

—  pearl  fisheries,  110 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  111 

—  production,  110 

—  railways.  111 

—  religion,  108  ) 

—  shipping,  111  J 

—  towns,  108 

—  troops  in,  98,  110 
Chacham-Baschi  (Jewish),  1306 
Chaco,  Gt.  Eastern  (Bolivia),  682 
Chaco  (Argentina),  prov.,  601 
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Chaco  (Paraguay),  1119 
Chad  region  (Fr.  Congo),  828,  829 
Chaferinas  Islands,  1257 
Chagai  (Baluchistan),  156,  157,  158 
Chagos  Islands  (Mauritius),  186 
Chalcis  (Greece),  953 
Cham  race  (Cochin  China),  819 
Chaman  (Baluchistan),  156,  598 
Chamba  (India),  126 
Champerico  (Guatemala),  port,  965 
Chanchamayo  district  (Peru),  1142 
Chandernagar  (French  India),  816 
Chang-chung  (Kirin),  732 
'  Chango  race  (Chile),  706 
Ch'ang-sha  (China),  716,  718,  726 
Channel  Islands,  area  &  pop. ,  12, 13,22 

—  books  of  reference,  97 

—  government,  91 
Charjui  (Bokhara),  1226 
Charleroy  (Belgium),  663 

Charles  Edward,  Duke  (Saxe-Coburg 

and  Gotha),  937 
Charleston  (S.C.),  387,  396,  540,  541 

—  shipping,  416,  542 
Charleston  (W.  Va.),  564 
Charlestown  (Nevis),  288 
Charlottenburg  (Prussia),  861 
Charlottetown  (P.  Ed.  Island),   1271 
Charters  Towers  (Queensland),  326 
Chatalj a  (Turkey),  1305 
Chatham  Islands  (N.Z.),  354,  364 
Chaux-de-Fonds  (Switzerland),  1291 
Chefoo  (China),  718 

Chehkiang  (China),  716,  717,  724 
Chelyabinsk,  (Russia),  1192 
Chemnitz  (Saxony),  941  ;  tn.,  861,942 
Chemulpo  (Korea),  1027,  1028 
Ch'eng-tu  (China),  716 
Chenstochow,  (R.  Poland),  1192 
Cherbourg,  782;  fort.,  794,  798 
Chernigov    (Russia),    1188  ;     town, 

1192 
Chester,  population,  15 
Cheyenne  (Wy.),  570 
Chiapas  (Mexico),  1042 
Chicago  (III),  387,  455  ;  Univ.,  456 
Chieti  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Chihuahua  (Mex.),  1041;  towu,  1042 
Chile,  agriculture,  709 

—  area  and  population,  706 

—  army,  708 

—  banking,  713 

—  books  of  reference,  713 


CHI 

Chile,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
706 

—  cereals,  709 

—  commerce,  710 

—  constitution,  705 

—  debt,  708 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  712 

—  finance,  708 

—  forests,  709 

—  gold,  709,  710 

—  government,  705 
local,  705 

—  immigration,  707 

—  instruction,  707 

—  iron,  709 

—  justice  and  crime.  707 

—  live  stock,  709 

—  mining,  709 

—  money  and  credit,  712 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  712 

—  National  Congress,  705 

—  navy,  709 

—  nitrate  exports,  710 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  711 

—  President,  705 

—  production  and  industry,  709 

—  railways,   711 

—  religion,  707 

—  roads,  711 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  711 

—  towns,  706 

—  universities,  707 
Chihli  (China),  716,  717 
Chilian  (Chile),  706 

Chiloe  (Chile),  691  prov.,  706  ^^ 
Chimborazo  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 
China,  agriculture,  723 

—  area  and  population,  716  e^  seq. 

—  army,  723 

—  books  of  reference,  735 
I    —  cabinet,  714,  715 

I   —  coal,  724,  725 

—  commerce,  725  et  seq. 

—  constitutional  reform,  714 

—  copper,  725 

—  cotton,  724 

—  customs,  maritime,  721 

—  customs  valuation,  726,  727 

—  debt,  721-2 

—  dependencies,  716,  7Sletseg^ 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  731 

—  enumeration  districts,  717 

—  finance,  720 
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China,  government,  714 
local,  715 

—  House  of  Representatives,  714 

—  instruction,  719 

—  iron,  724 

—  justice,  720 

—  leases  of  territory,  115,  172,  717, 

718,  726,  732,  816,  817,  890,  895, 
1005,  1031 

—  loans,  721,  722 

—  mines  and  minerals,  724,  725 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

730' 

—  navy,  723 

—  opium,  720,  725 

—  Parliament,  714 

—  ports,  718,  726,  727 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  729 

—  production  and  industry,  723 

—  provinces,  716 

—  provisional  President,  714 

—  railways,  728 

—  religion,  718 

—  roads,  728 

—  salt  gabelle,  721 

—  Senate,  714 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  727 

—  silk,  724,  726,  727 

—  tea,  724,  726,  727 

—  tin,  725 

—  towns,  716 

—  universities,  719 

China,  North,  British  troops  in,  98 
China  (Portuguese),  1156,  1157 
Ch'i-nan  (China),  716 
Chinandega  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Chinde  (Mozamb),  187,  1159 
Chinese  in  Australia,  306,  318,  325 

—  in  California,  433 

—  in  Canada,  243 

—  in  German  Pacific,  896 

—  in  Jamaica,  285 

—  in  Korea,  1027 

—  in  Madagascar,  830 

—  in  Mauritius,  184 

—  in  New  Zealand,  354 

—  in  Philippine  Is.,  581 

—  in  Reunion,  835 

—  in  Siam,  1249 

Chinese  in   U.S.A.,  382,   383,   384, 

386,  and  see  separate  States 
Chinese  Turkestan,  714,  733 
Ching-Ching  (China),  coal  mines,  724 


COB 

Chinkai  (Japan),  naval  dist.,  1018 
Chinkiang  (China),  718,  726 
Chinnampo  (Korea),  1028 
Chintechi  (Nyasland),  187 
Chinwangtao  (China),  718,  726 
Chipias  (Mexico),  state,  1042 
Chiquitos,  De  los  (Bolivia),  681 
Chiromo  (Nyasaland),  186,  187 
Chishima  (Kurile)  Islands,  1011 
Chita  (Siberia),  1192 
Chitral,  595 

Choco  (Colombia),  province,  740 
Choiseul  I.  (W.  Pacific),  370,  896 
Cholon  (Cochin-China),  819 
Choluteca  (Honduras),  971 
Chosen,  see  Korea 
Chota  Nagpur  (India),  see  Bihar 
Choumen  (Bulgaria),   699  ] 

Chowfa    Maha   Vajiravudh    (Siam),   j 

1246  ■     j 

Christchurch(N.Z.),  354,  356  | 

Christian  X.  (Denmark),  755  i 

Christiania,  see  Kristiania  '■ 

Christmas  Is., (Indian  Ocean),  161, 163  1 
Cliua  (Uganda),  178 
Chubut  (Argentina),  province,  601 
Chumbi  valley,  733 
Chung-jin  (Korea),  1028 
Chungking  (China),  718,   726 
Chuquisaca  (Bolivia),  prov.,  681 
Chutta  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Cienfuegos  (Cuba),  751  \ 

Cincinnati  (Ohio),  387,  525  > 

Cirencester,  agricultural  college,  29 
Ciscaucasia,  1188 
Ciudad-Real  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 
Civil  Territory  (Algeria),  822 
Clermont,  faculties,  787 
Clermont-Ferrand,  782 
Cleveland  (Ohio),  387,  525,  527 
Clichy,  782 

Clydebank,  population,  19 
Coahuila  (Mexico),  state,  1041 
Coastland  (Austria),  area  k  pop.,  624 
Coatbridge,  population,  19 
Coban  (Guatemala),  962 
Coblentz,  861,  869 
Coburg,  937 
Cochabamba(Boliva),  681 ,684;  town, 

681 
Cochin  (Madras),  125 
Cochin-China  (French),  814,  816,  819 
Cocos  Islands,  161,  163 
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Codriugton  College  (Barbados),  284 

Coetivy  (Seychelles),  189 

Coiba  Island  (Panama)  pearl  fishery, 

ni6 

Coimbra    (Portugal),    1148  ;    town, 

1149;  Univ.,  1150 
Coimbatore  (India),  128 
Cojedes  (Venezuela),  1355 
Colchagua  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
Colinia  (Mexico),  state,  1042 
College  de  France,  788 
Colmar,  899 

Coloane  Island  (Macao),  1157 
Cologne,  861,  869 
Colombia,  agriculture,  742 

—  area  and  population,  739 

—  bank,  743 

—  books  of  reference,  744 

—  boundary  disputes,  690,  740,  1140 

—  cattle  trade,  742 

—  commerce,  742 

—  constitution  and  government,  739 

—  debt,  741 

—  defence,  741 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  744 

—  emeralds,  741 

—  finance,  741 

—  gold,  741 

—  instruction,  740 

—  mines  and  minerals,  741 

—  money  and  credit,  743 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  743 

—  pearl  fisheries,  742 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  743 

—  President,  739 

—  production,  741 

—  railways,  743 

—  religion,  740 

—  river  navigation,  743 

—  rubber  concessions,  742 

—  shipping,  743 

—  towns,  740 
Colombo  (Ceylon),  108 
Colon  (Panama),  1115,  1116 
Colonia  (Uruguay),  1348,  1352 
Colonies,  British,  three  classes,  97 

military  contributions,  97,  98 

Colorado,  agriculture,  401 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  437 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  437 

—  charity,  437 

—  defence,  438 

—  finance,  438 


CON 

Colorado,  gold,  438 

—  instruction,  437 

—  irrigation,  438 

—  live  stock,  438,  439 

—  manufactures,  439 

—  mining,  406,  438 

—  production  and  industry,  438 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  439 

—  religion,  437 

—  representation,  379,  437 

—  universities,  437 
Colorado  Springs,  437 
Columbia,  District  of  (U.S.A.),  379, 

383,  406,  444 

—  area  and  population,  383,  444 

—  instruction,  445 
Columbia  (S.  Carolina),  540 
Columbus  (Ohio),  387,  524,  525 
Comadora  Revadiva  (Argentine   Re- 
public), 605 

Comisarias  (Columbia),  740 
Commerson  Island  (Pacific),  896 
Commonwealth     of    Australia,     see 

Australia 
Como  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Comoro  Isles,  834 
Concepcion     (Chile),     706  ;     town, 

706 
Concepcion  (Paraguay),  1119 
Concord  (N.  H.),  506 
Condamine,  La  (Monaco),  1049 
Confucianism,  718,  1027 
Congo  State,  see  Belgian  Congo 

—  French,  814,  815,  828 

—  Portuguese,  1158 
Connaught,  province,  pop.,  21 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 
Connecticut,    area   and    population, 

382,  399,  440 

—  banking,  441 

—  charity,  440 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  439 

—  defence,  441 

—  finance,  441 

—  instruction,  440 

—  mining,  406,  441 

—  production  and  industry,  441 

—  railways,  441 

—  representation,  379,  439 

—  tobacco,  402,  441 
— •  Universities,  440 
Constantine  (Algeria),  823,  824 
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Constantinople  (vilayet),  1305  ;  town, 
1306;  shipping,  1314 

—  Patriarch  of,  1166 
Oonstanza  (Rumania),  1172 
Cooch  Behar  (India),  125 

Cook  Islands  (N.Z.),  353,  354,  364 
Coomassie,     or     Kumasi    (Ashanti), 

231 
Coorg  (India),  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  140 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121 

—  justice,  131 

—  land  tenure,  138 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

Copais,  Lake  (Greece),  956 
Copenhagen,  pop.,  758;  distilleries, 

763  ;  finance,  761  ;  university,  759 
Copts,  592,  1327 

Coquimbo  (Chile),  706,  709;  port,  711 
Cordoba  (Arg.  Rep.),  601  ;  town,  602 ; 

university,  602 
Cordoba  (Spain),  1257  ;  town,  1258 
Corea,  see  Korea 
Corfu,  953  ;  town,  953 
Corinth  canal,  958 
Corinthia  (Greece),  953 
Corinto  (Nicaragua),  1094,  1096 
Corisco  (Span.  Africa),  1268 
Cork,  12,  21  ;  University  Coll.,  29 
Coro  (Venez.),  coal  at,  1357 
Coronel  (Chile),  port,  711 
Corral  (Chile),  port,  711 
Corrientes  (Arg.),  601  ;   town,  602 
Corse  (Corsica),  798 
Coruna  (Spain),  1257  ;  town,  1258  ; 

foit,  1261 
Coscuez,  emerald  mines  (Colom.),  741 
Cosenza  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Cosmoledo  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Cossack  schools,  1194;  soldiers,  1200-1 
Costa  Rica,  area  and  pop.,  745 

—  births,  deaths,  745 

—  books  of  reference,  749 

—  commerce,   747 

—  constitution  and  gov.,  745 

—  debt,  746 

—  defence,  746 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  749 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  745 


CUB 

Costa  Rica,  finance,  746 

—  instruction,  746 

—  justice,  746 

—  live  stock,  747 

—  mines,  747 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  748 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  748 

—  President,  745 

—  production  and  industry,  747 

—  railways,  748 

—  religion,  746 

—  shipping,  748 

—  towns,  746 
Cothen  (Anhalt),  901 
Courland  (Russia),  1188 
Courtrai  (Belgium),  663 
Coventry,  population,  15 
Covilha  (Portugal),  1149 
Covington,  (Ky.),  387,  468 
Crab  Island  (W.I.),  288 
Cracow,  614,  623,  626;  Univ.,  628 
Cradock  (Cape  Colony),  209 
Craiova  (Rumania),  1172 
Crefeld,  (Prussia),  861 

Cremona  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Crete,  1304,  1320 
Crimmitschau  (Saxony),  942 
Cristobal  (Panama),  port,  1116 
Croatia-Slavonia,  area  and  poj).,  639 

—  local  government,  639 

—  justice  and  crime,  643 

—  representation,  central,  637 
provincial  Diet,  638 

—  schools,  642,  643 
Cronstadt  (Russia),  see  Kronstadt 
Crooked  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Croydon,  population,  15 

Cuba,  area  and  poj)ulation,  750 

—  bank,  752 

—  books  of  reference,  754 

—  commerce,  752 

—  constitution  and  government,  750 

—  debts,  752 

—  defence,  396,  750 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  753 

—  finance,  751 

—  forests,  752 

—  instruction,  751 

—  live  stock,  752 

—  minerals,  752 

—  money,  753 

—  National  Congress,  750 

—  naval  station,  396,  750 
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Cuba,  posts  and  telegraphs,  753 

—  President,  750 

—  production  and  industry,  752 

—  railways,  753 

—  roads,  753 

—  shipping,  753 

—  tobacco  &  sugar,  752 

—  towns,  751 

—  University,  751 
Cucuta  (Colombia),  740 
Cnenca  (Ecuador),  770 
Cuenca  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Cuddalore  (India),  128 
Culebra  Island  (Forto  Rico),  579 
Cundinamarca  (Colom.),  prov.,  740 
Cuneo  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Curagao,  1089,  1091 

Curico  (Chile),  706  ;  town,  706 
Curieuse  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Cutch  (India),  125 
•  Cuttack  (India),  128 
Cuxhaven,  869,  872 
Cuzco    (Peru),    dept.,    1139  ;    town, 

1139;  Univ.,  1140 
Cyclades,  953 

Cyprus,  112,  1304  ;  troops  at,  98 
Cyrenaica,  992,  1005 
Czegled  (Hungary),  641 
Czernowitz,  626  ;  University,  628 


DABOSSA  (Uganda),  178 
Dacca,  128 
Dadhar  (Baluchistan),  157 
Daghestan,  1188 
Dahlak  Archipelago,  1003 
Dahomey,  814,  836,  840 
Dairen  or  Dalny,  726,  1031 
Dakar  (Senegal),  837,  838 
Dakota,  see  N.  and  S.  Dakota 
Dalai  Lama  (Tibet),  732 
Dallas  (Tex.),  387,  549 
Dalmatia,  area  and  population,  624 
—  representation,  Reichsrath,  622 

provincial  Diet,  623 

Damanhour    (Egypt),     1325,     town, 

1327 
Damao  (Port,  India),  1156 
Damaraland  (Ger.  S.W.  Af.),  892 
Damascus,  1306  ;  railway,  1315 
Darner,  El,  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1341 


DEN 

Damietta,  1325,  1326  ;  city,  1327 
Dampier  I.  (Pacific),  895 
Danakil  race  (Fr.  Somaliland),  836 
Danger  Island  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Danger  Is.  (Pacific),  370 
Danish  West  Indies,  767 
Danube  (province),  948 

—  defences,  617 

—  navigation,  634,  1177 

Danzig,  naval  port,  872  ;  shipping, 

884  ;  town,  861 
Daqahlia  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 
Dar  el  Baida,  sec  Casablanca 
Darbhangah  (India),  128 
Dardanelles  (fortif.),  1308 
Dar-es-Salaam  (Ger.E.  Africa),  894 
Darfur,  1340 

Darmstadt  (Hesse),  861,  916 
Daru  (Papua),  350 
Daru  (S.  Leone),  232 
Darwin  (Australia),  348 
Darwin  (Falkland  Is.),  275 
Darzadah  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Daudi  Chua,  Kabaka  (Uganda),  178 
Dawson  (Canada),  274 
Dayton  (Ohio),  387,  525 
Deb  Raja  (Bhutan),  680 
Debra  Tabor  (Abyssinia),  592 
Debreczen  (Hungary),   641  ;  Univer- 
sity, 643 
Degema  (Nigeria),  229,  230 
Dehwar  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  1160 
Delaware,  area  and  population,  383, 
399,  442 

—  charity,  443 

—  constitution  &  government,  442 

—  defence,  443 

—  finance,  443 

—  instruction,  442 

—  production  and  industry,  443 

—  railways,  444 

—  religion,  442 

— ■  representation,  379,  442 
Delft  (Holland),  1068 
Delhi,  town,  128;  prov.,  121 
Dc  los  Chiquitos  (Bolivia),  681 
Delta- Amacuro  (Venez.),  1355 
Demerara  (B.  Guiana),  276 
Denmark,  agriculture,  763 

—  area  and  population,  758 

—  army,  762 

—  banks,  766 
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Denmark,  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
758 

—  books  of  reference,  767 

—  colonies,  757,  767 

—  commerce,  764 

—  constitution,  756 

—  customs  valuation,  765 

—  dairy  produce,  763  ;  exports,  765 

—  debts,  761,  762 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  766 

—  distilleries,  763 

—  emigration,  759 

—  finance,  760 
local,  761,  762 

—  fisheries,  763 

—  Folkething,  756,  757 

—  government,  756 
local,  757 

—  import  duties,  764 

—  instruction,  759 

—  justice  and  crime,  760 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  756 

—  Landsthing,  756,  757 

—  live  stock,  763 

—  ministry,  757 

—  money  and  credit,  766 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  766 

—  navy,  763 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  758 

—  old-age  pensions,  766 

—  pauperism,  759 

—  political  parties,  757 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  764  ^ 

—  production  and  industry,  763 

—  railways,  764 

—  reigning  King,  755 

—  religion,  759 

—  Rigsdag,  756,  757 

—  royal  family,  755 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  764 

—  towns,  758 

—  University,  759 
D'Entrecasteaux  Is.  (Pacific),  350 
Denver  (Colo.),  387,  437,  438,  439 
Derby,  population,  15 

Derd  Dawa  (Abyssinia),  592,  593,  836 
Derna  (N.  Africa),  1005 
Ddsirade  I.  (Guadeloupe),  847 
Des  Moines  (Iowa),  387,  462 
Dessau  (Anhalt),  861,  901 
Detmold  (Lippe),  918 
Detroit  (Mich.),  387,  487 
Deventer  (Holland),  1068 


DUK 

Devonport,  population,  15 
Dharma  Raja  (Bhutan),  680 
Dholpur  (India),  125 
Diarbekir    (vilayet),     1305;     town, 

1306 
Diego  Garcia  Island,  184,  186 
Diego-Suarez,  830 
Dieppe,  trade,  806 
Digue,  La  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Dijon,  782  ;  faculties,  787  ;  fort,  794 
Dilly,  (Tunor),  port,  1157 
Dindings  (Perak),  161,  162 
Dingri  (Tibet),  732 
Dinguiray  (French  Guinea),  839 
Dire-Dawa    (Abyssinia),     see     Dere 

Dawa,  836 
District  of  Columbia  (U.S.),  381,  383, 
444 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  399,  445 

—  instruction,  445 
Diu  (Port.  India),  1156 

Djebzoun    Damba    Khutukla  ruler, 

(Mongolia),  734 
Djenne(Fr.  W.  Afr.),  841 
Djibouti,  593,  835,  836 
Diwangiri  (Bhutan),  680 
Dobruja  or  Dobrogsa,  1172 
Dominica  (B.W. I.),  286,  288 
Don  (Russia),  prov.,  1188 
Donau,  see  Danube 
Dongola   (A.  E.    Sudan),   irrigation, 

1342 
Dordrecht  (Holland),  1068 
Dorpat,  see  Yuriev 
Dortmund  (Germany),  861 
Douai,  782 

Douglas  (I.  of  Man),  90 
Dover  (Del.),  442 
Dover,  port,  82 
Drammen  (Norway),  1102 
Drenthe  Province,  1067,  1069 
Dresden,  941  ;  town,  861,  942 
Duala  (Kamerun),  892 
Dublin,  12,  20,  21;  univ.,  29 
Dubuque  (Iowa),  462 
Ducie  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Dudley,  population,  15 
Dudoza  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Dueim,  El  (A.  E.  Sudan),  1341 
Duft'  Islands  (Pacific),  371 
Duisburg,  861 

Duke  of  Clarence  Islands,  370 
Duke  of  York  Islands,  370 
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Duki  district  (Baluchistan),  155 
Dnlcigno  (Montenecrro),  1051 
Duliitli(Minn.),  387,  490,  492 
Duma,  the  (Russia),  1181 
DUnabuvg  (Dvinsk),  1192 
Diinamunde  (Russia),  1199,  1202 
Dundee,  19  ;  College,  29 
Dunedin  (N.Z.),  354,  356  ;  port,  362, 

363 
Dunkerque,  782,  798  ;  trade,  806 
Durango  (Mexico).  1041 ;  town,  1042 
Durazno  (Uruguay),  1348,  1351 
Durban,  203,  214,  216 
Durham  University,  29,  232,  284 
Durlach  (Baden),  903 
Durrani  race  (Afgh. ),  595,  596 
Diisseldorf,  861 
Dutch  Curasao,  1089,  1091 
Dutch  East  Indies,  1082,  1083 

—  agriculture,  1087 

—  area  and  pop.,  1084 

—  banks,  1089 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1084 

—  books  of  reference,  1092 

—  cacao,  1087 

—  cinchona,  1088 

—  coal,  1088 

—  coffee,  1087 

—  commerce,  1088 

—  constitution  and  government,  1083 

—  consular  representatives,  1089 

—  defence,  1087 

—  finance,  1086 

—  Governor-General,  1083 

—  instruction,  1085 

—  justice  and  crime,  1085 

—  mining,  1088 

—  money  and  credit,  1089 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1089 

—  oil,  1088 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1089 

—  production  and  industry,  1087 

—  railways,  1089 

—  religion,  1085 

—  shipping,  1089 

—  sugar,  1087 

—  tea,  1088 

—  tin,  1088 

—  tobacco,  1088 

—  towns,  10  S5 

Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  1089,  1091 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  1083,  1084 
Dutch  West  Indies,  1089 


ECU 


Duy-Tan,  King  (Aunam),  818 
Dvinsk  (Russia),  1192 


EAGLE  (Trois  Freres)  Is.,  186 
East  Africa  (British),  174  et  scq. 

East    Africa   Protectorate    (British), 
174  ct  seq. 

East  Africa  (German),  890,  893 

East  Africa  (Italian),  992 

East  Africa  (Port.),  1156,  1159 

Eastbourne,  population,  15 

East    Indies,    British.      See    India, 
British 

East  Indies,  Dutch.    See  Dutch  East 
Indies 

East  London  (Cape  Col. ),  203,  209 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  agricul- 
ture, 138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  124,  138 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  134 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice  and  crime,  131 

—  land  revenue,  134 

—  —  tenure,  138 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

—  states,  124,  125 
Eastern  Prov.  (Uganda),  178 
East  St.  Louis  (U.S.A.),  387,  455 
Ebingen  (Germany),  748 
Echegheh  (Coptic  dignitary),  592 
Ixhigo  (Japan),  prov.,  petroleum  in, 

1021 
Echmiadzin,  Catholicos  of,  1306 
Ecuador,  area  and  population,  769 

—  banks,  773 

—  books  of  reference,  774 

—  boundary  disputes,  770,  1140 

—  cocoa  culture,  771 

—  commerce,  771 

—  constitution  and  government,  769 

—  debt,  771 

—  defence,  771 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  774 

—  finance,  770 

—  gold,  771 

—  instruction,  770 

—  justice  and  crime,  770 
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Ecuador,  minerals,  771 

—  money  and  credit,  773 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  773 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  773 

—  President,  769 

—  production,  771 

—  railways,  773 

—  religion,  770 

—  roads,  772 

—  rubber,  771,  772 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  772 

—  towns,  770 

—  university,  770 
Edinburgh,  19  ;  University,  29 
Edmonton  (Canada),  259 
Efate  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Efik  tribes  (Nigeria),  230 
Egham,  Royal  Holloway  College,  29 

,  Egypt,  1304 

—  agriculture,  1333 

—  area  and  pop.,  1304,  1325  ct  seq. 

—  army,  1333 

—  banks,  1338 

—  books  of  reference,  1344 

—  commerce,  1335 

—  constitution  &  government,  1324 

—  cotton,  1334,  1336 

—  customs  valuation,  1336 

—  debt,  1332 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1340 

—  El  Azhar,  Mosque,  1327 

—  finance,  1331 

—  governorships,  1325 

—  import  duties,  1336 

—  instruction,  1328 

—  irrigation,  1334 

—  justice  and  crime,  1330 

—  Khedive,  1323 

—  money  and  credit,  1338 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1339 

—  mudirias,  1325 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1327 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1338 

—  production  &  industry,  1333 

—  railways,  1338 

—  religion,  1327 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1337 

—  Suez  Canal,  1337 

—  towns,  1327 

—  troops  in,  British,  198,  1333 

native,  1333 

Eisenach,  939 

El  Arish  (Egypt),  1325 


ENG 

El  Azhar,  Mosque,  Cairo,  1327 
El  Beni  (Bolivia),  681 
Elba,  Island  of,  990 
Elberfeld,  861 
Elbing  (Prussia),  861 
Eklama  Ravine  (B,  E.  Africa),  175 
El  Darner  (A.  E.  Sudan),  1341 
El  Dueim  (A.  E.  Sudan),  1341 
Eleuthera  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Elgon,  Mt.,  forest  on,  176 
Elima  (Ivory  Coast),  839 
Elis,  (Greece),  953 
Elizabeth  (N.J.),  387,  508 
Elizabcthapol  (Russia),  1188,  192 
Elizabethgrad  (Russia),  1192 
Elizabethville  (Belg.  Congo),  674,  676 
Ellice  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Ellice  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice),  370 
E10beid(A.  E   Sudan),  1341 
Elobey,  Great  and  Little,  1268 
Elsass,  {see  also  Alsace),  Uj)per  and 

Lower,  900 
Elvas  (Portugal),  1149 
Ely,  Isle  of,  14 
Embu(E.  Africa),  175 
Emilia  (Italy),  979 
Enderbury  Island  (Pacific),  370 
England  &  Wales,  agriculture,  62  etscq. 

—  agricultural  holdings,  62 

—  area,  12  ct  seq. 

—  Bank  of  England,  87 

—  banks,  chartered,  87 

joint-stock,  87-8 

post-oflice,  88 

trustee,  89 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  22 

—  books  of  reference,  92,  96 

—  canals,  83 

—  cities  and  towns,  15,  16 

—  coal  produce,  67 

—  commerce,  72  et  seq. 

—  cotton  factories,  70 

—  counties,  administrative,  10,14,15 

—  county  boroughs,  15;  16 

—  crime  and  criminals,  34-5,  37 

—  education,  agricultural,  29,  64 

elementary,  31  c^  seq, 

secondary,  30 

technical,  30 

university,  29 

—  electorate,  5,  6 

—  emigration  &  immigration,  24, 

—  fisheries,  65 
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England  &  Wales,  forestry,  65 

—  illegitimacy,  23 

—  imports  and  exports,  72  et  seq. 

—  income  tax,  46,  47 

—  justice  and  crime,  34,  37 

—  king,  3 

—  live  stock,  61 

—  local  government,  9-11 

—  local  taxation,  49 

—  metropolis  {see  also  London),  17 

—  mining  and  minerals,  67  et  seq. 

—  national  insurance,  37 

—  occupations  of  the  people,    17 

—  old-age  pensions,  38 

—  parliamentary  representation,  5,  6 

—  pauperism,  39 

—  population,  \2  et  seq. 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  84 

—  property  assessed,  84 

—  railways,  83 

—  religion,  2b  et  seq. 

—  revenue  &  expend. ,  40  et  seq. ,  47, 

49 

—  textile  factories,  69,  70 

—  trade,  73  et  seq. 

—  universities,  29 
Enkeldoorn  (Rhodesia),  195 
Enschede  (Netherlands),  1068 
Entebbe  (Uganda),  179 

Entre  Minho  e  Douro  (Spain),  1147 
Entre  Rios  (Argentina),   prov.,  601, 

605 
Enzeli  (Persia),  1129,  1131 
Epinal  (France),  fortress,  794 
Equator  (Belgian  Congo),  674 
Equatorial  Africa,  French,  815,  828 
Erfurt  (Prussia),  861 
Erie  (Pa.),  387,  553 
Eritrea,  992,  1003,  1341 
Erivau,  1188 

Erlangeu   (Bav.)    907;    Univ.,    864 
Ernst,  Duke  (Saxe-Altenburg),  936 
Ernst  Ludwig,  Gr-D.  (Hesse),  915 
Eromanga  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Erythrea  see  Eritrea 
Erronan  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Erzeroum  (vilayet),  1305;  town,  1306; 

fort.,  1308 
Eskilstuna  (Sweden),  1274 
Eskimo  of  Alaska,  572 
Esmeraldas  (Ecuador),   770  ;  mines, 

771  ;  town,  770 
Esna  Barrage  (Egypt),  1334 


FER 

Esperanza,  La  (Honduras),  971 
Espirito  Santo  (Brazil),  688,  689,  692 
Espirito  Santo  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Essen,  861 

Essequibo  (B.  Guiana),  276 
Esslingen  (Germany),  948 
Esteli  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Esthonia,  1188 

Estremadura  (Portugal),  1148 
Ethiopia,  591,  592 
Euboea  (Greece),  953,  957 
Europe,  British  colonies  in,  98,  99 
Eurytania  (Greece),  953 
Evansville  (U.S.A.),  387,  459 
Evora  (Portugal),  1148  ;  town,  1149 
Ewe  race  (W.  Africa),  840,  891 
Exarch  (Bulgarian),  1306 
Exeter,  population,  15  ;  college,  29 
Exuma  Island  (Bahamas),  283 


FADA  N'GOURMA  (Fr.  W.  Af.) 
840,  841 
Faeroe  Islands,  758 
Fairbanks  (Alaska),  572 
Fakaafo  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Fakumen  (Manchuria),  372 
Falasha  race  (Abyssinia),  592 
Falcon  (Venezuela),  1355,  1357 
Falkirk,  population,  19 
Falkland  Islands,  274 
Fall  River  (Mass.),  387,  481 
Falun  (Sweden),  1274 
Famagusta  (Cyprus),  113 
Fangtze  (China),  coal  mines,  724 
Fanning  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Fargo  (N.  Dak.),  523 
Farmuli  (Afghanistan),  597 
Faro  (Portugal),  1148;  tour,  1149 
Farukhabad  (India),  128 
Fayum,  1325,  1326  ;  town,  1327 
Federal  District  (Brazil),  688,  689 
Federal  District  (Mexico),  1041 
Federal  District  (Venezuela),  1355 
Federated  Malay  States,  167  et  seq. 
Felicite  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Female  suffrage,  see  Woman  suffrage 
Feng-tien  (Manchuria),  prov.,  731 
Ferdinand,  King  (Bulgaria),  698 
Ferencz  Canal  (Hungary),  648 
Ferghana,  1189 
Ferman,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
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Fernando  Po  (Span.  Africa),  1268 
Ferrara,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  univ.,  986 
Ferrol  (Spain),  fort.,  1261,  1262 
Feuerbach  (Germany),  948 
Fez  (Morocco),  1057 
Fianarantsoa  (Madagascar),  831 
Fife  (N.  Rhodesia),  196 
Figig  (Morocco,  1057 
Fiji,  293  ;  area  and  population,  366 

—  births  and  deaths,  366 

—  books  of  reference,  368 

—  commerce,  367 

—  communications,  368 

—  constitution  and  gov.  365 

—  debt,  367 

—  finance,  367 

—  Governor,  366 

—  instruction,  366 

—  production  and  industry,  367 

—  religion,  366 

—  shipping,  368 

—  sugar  mills,  367 
Fingo  race  (S.  Africa),  209 
Finland,  agriculture,  1223 

—  area,  1188 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  1222 

—  books  of  reference,  1 225 

—  canals,   1224 

—  commerce,  1224 

—  crime,  1222 

—  debt,  1223 

—  emigration,  1222 

—  finance,  1222 

—  forests,  1206,  1223 

—  government,  1184,  1186,  1221 

—  industry,  1223 

—  instruction,  1222 

—  iron,  1223 

—  live  stock,  1223 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1225 

—  pauperism,  1222 

—  population,  1188,  1221 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1225 

—  railways,  1225 

—  religion,  1221 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1224 

—  towns,  1192,  1221 

—  university,  1193,  1222 
Finmarken  (Norway),  prov.,  1100 
Fiote  language  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Firenze,  see  Florence. 

Fiume,  643  ;  port,  648 
Flamenco  Island,  1115 


FRA 

Flanders,  661 

Flat  Island  (Se)'chelles),  189 

Flensburg  (Prussia),  861 

Florence  (Firenze),  980  ;  town,  986 

Flores  (Uruguay),  1348 

Florida,  area  and  pop.,  383,  447 

—  charity,  447 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  446 

—  cotton,  402 

—  defence,  448 

—  finance,  448 

—  fisheries,  448 

—  fruit  culture,  448 

—  instruction,  447 

—  production  and  industry,  448 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  449 

—  religion,  447 

—  representation,  370,  446 

—  rice  and  tobacco,  401,  402,  448 
Florida  Island,  Pacific,  370 
Florida  (Uruguay),  1348 
Flushing  (Holland),  1068,  1079 
Focsani  (Rumania),  1172,  1175 
Foggia  (Italy),  981  ;  town,  983 
Fon  race  (W.  Africa),  840 
Fongtien  (China),  717 
Forcados  (Nigeria),  229,  230 
Forli  (Italy),  980 ;  town,  986 
Formosa,  (Argentina),  prov.,  601 
Formosa  Island,  717,  1011,  1030,  1031 
Fort  Anderson  (Nyasaland),  186 
Fort-de-France  (Martinique),  848 
Fort  Hall  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Fort  Jameson  (Rhodesia),  196 
Fort  Johnston  (Nyasaland),  186 
Fort  Sandeman  (Baluchistan),  156 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.),  430 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.),  387,  459 
Fort  Worth  (Texas),  387,  549 
Fourah  Bay  Coll.  (W.  Africa),  232 
France,  agriculture,  800  ct  seq. 

—  alcohol,  863 

—  area,  778  et  seq. 

—  army,  794  et  seq. 

—  associations  citltitelles,  783 

—  banks,  809 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  780,  781 

—  books  of  reference,  811 

—  budget,  791  e^  seq. 

—  canals,  808 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  775,  776,777 

—  coal,  802 
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France,  colonies  &  dependencies,  813 
et  seq. 

—  trade  of,  814,  k  see  each  Colonj' 

—  commerce,  804  et  seq. 

with  United  Kingdom,  806 

—  communes,  778,  782 

—  Conseil  d'Etat,  777 

—  Conseil  Superieur  des  Colonies,  814 

—  constitution,  775 

—  cotton  industries,  803 

—  customs  valuation,  804 

—  debt,  792 

—  departments,  779-80 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  810 

—  divorces,  782 

—  faculties,  788,  789 

—  finance,  local,  793 
state,  791 

—  fisheries,  803 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  781 

—  forests,  800 

—  frontier  and  fortresses,  794 

—  fruit  culture,  801,  802 

—  government,  central,  775 
local,  778 

—  import  duties,  804 

—  instruction,  784  et  seq. 

—  internal  communications,  808 

—  justice  and  crime,  789 

—  Latin  Monetarv  Union,  810,  816, 

817,  836 

—  leased  territory,  717 

—  live  stock,  802 

—  manufactures,  803 

—  mercantile  navy,  807 

—  mining  and  minerals,  802 

—  ministry,  775 

—  money  and  credit,  809 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  810 

—  navy,  797  e^  seq. 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  781 

—  pauperism,  old-age  pensions,  790, 

791 

—  political  parties,  777 

—  population,  778  et  seq. 

communes,  782 

departments,  779 

towns,  782 

—  ports,  806,  808 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  808 

—  President,  775 

—  production  &  industry,  800  et  seq. 

—  railways,  808 


FRI 

France,  religion,  783 

—  Senate,  775,  777 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  807 

—  silk,  862,  803 

—  sovereigns  and  governments  from 

1589,  776 

—  sugar,  801,  803 

—  textile  industries,  803 

—  torpedo  stations,  798 

—  towns,  782 

—  tramways,  808 

—  Universities,  787,  788 

—  wheat,  800,  801 

—  wine,  801,  802,  803 

—  woollens,  803 
Francistown  (S,  Africa),  193 
Franconia,  906,  908 
Frankfort  (Ky. ),  468 
Frankfort-on-Main,  861 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  861 

Franz    Josef    I.    (Austria-Hungary), 

610-12,  621-2 
Fray  Bentos  (Uruguay),  1351 
Frederic  ton  (N.  Bruns.),  265 
Fredrikshald  (Norway),  1102 
Fredrikstad  (Norway),    1102;    ship- 
ping, 1109 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  232 
Freiberg  (Saxony),  942 
Freiburg  (Baden),  903  ;  town,   861, 

903;  Univ.,  864,  865 
Fremantle  (W.  Australia),  302,  328 
French   American    possessions,    847 
et  seq. 

—  Australasia,  849  e^  seq. 

—  Curasao,  1091 

—  Equatorial  Africa  (French  Congo), 

814,  815,  828 

—  Guiana,  790,  815,  847 

—  Guinea,  814,  836,  839      • 

—  India,  814,  815,  816 

—  Indo-China,  718,  814,  816  et  seq 

—  Oceania,  815,  851 ' 

—  Pacific  Islands,  790,  815,  849 

—  Somali  Coast,  815,  835 

—  West  Africa,  814,  815,  836  etseq. 
Fribourg,  1288,  1290 

Friedrich,  Duke  (Anhalt),  901 
Friedrich  II.,  Gd.-Duke  (Baden),  902 
Friedrich,  Prince  (Waldeck),  946 
Friedrich      August,       Grand  -  Duke 

(Oldenburg),  922 
Friedrich  August  III.,  (Saxony),  940 
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Friediich    Franz    IV.,    Grand-Duke 

(Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  920 
FriedrichWilhelmshafen  (Pacific),  895 
Friendly  Islands  (Tonga),  369 
Friesland,  1067,  1069 
Fuchou,  716,  727 
Fuegian  race  (Chile),  706 
Fiikien  (China),  716,  717,  724 
Fukue  (Japan),  1013 
Fukuoka  (Japan),  1013 
Fukushima  (Japan),  1013 
Fuladugu  dist.  (Gambia),  233 
Fulani  tribes  (Nigeria),  226 
Funafuti  I.  (Pacific),  370 
Funchal,  1148,  1149 
Fiirth  (Bavaria),  861,  907 
Fusan  (Korea),  1028 
Fushun  (China),  coal  mines,  724 
Futa  Jallon  (Fr.  Guinea),  839 
Futuna  Island  (Pacific),  371,  850 
Fyzabad  or  Faizabad  (India),  128 


GABERONES  (S.  Africa),  193 
Gabun  or  Gabon,  828 
Gaeta  (Italy),  fort,  990 
Giifle  (Sweden),  1274;  gov.,  1271, 1272 
Galapagos  Islands,  769,  770,  772 
Galatz  (Rumania),  1172,  1175,  1177 
Galicia  (Austria),  area  and  pop.,  624 
—  representation,  Reichsrath,  621 

provincial  Diet,  623 

Gallaland,  591 

Galla  tribes,  175,  592 

Galle  (Ceylon),  108 

Galveston,  Tex.,  415,  416,  549,  551 

Galway,  University  College,  29 

Gambela  (Abyssinia),  592,  593 

Gambia  Colony  and  Protectorate,  233 

Gambler  Islands  (Pacific),  851 

Gandawa  (Baluchistan),  157 

Ganges  Canal,  148 

Gangtok  (Sikhim),  159 

Gao  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  841 

Gardner  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Garhwal  (Tehri)  (India),  126 

Gartok  (Tibet),  735 

Garua  (Kamerun),  892 

Gateshead,  population,  15 

Gatooma  (Rhodesia),  195 

Gaya  (India),  128 

Gaza  (Turkey  in  Asia),  1306 


GER 

Geelong  (Victoria),  318 
Gelsenkirchen  (Prussia),  861 
Geneva.  1288,  1290  ;  town,  1291 
Genoa,  978;  town,  983;  fort,  990,  993  : 
shipping,  1000;  University,  986 
GeorgII.,Duke(Saxe-Meiningen),938 
George  II.  (Tonga),  369 
George  V.,   King  and  Emperor,  3  ; 

title,  3,  119 
George  Town  (Penang),  162 
Georgetown  (Ascension  I.),  174 

—  (Cayman  Is.),  286 

—  (B.  Guiana),  276 

Georgia  (U.S.A.),  area  &  pop.,  383, 
399,  449 

—  charity,  451 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  449 

—  cotton  crop,  401,  451 

—  defence,  451 

—  finance,  451 

—  fisheries,  451 

—  forests,  451 

—  instruction,  450 

—  live  stock,  451 

—  minerals,  451 

—  production  and  industry,  451 

—  religion,  450 

—  representation,  379,  449 

—  rice  crop,  401,  451 

—  tobacco,  451 
Gera  (Reuss),  935 
Goraldton  (W.  Aust),  328 
German  East  Africa,  890,  893 
German  Empire,  agriculture,  876 

—  area,  856 

—  armv,  869 

—  banks,  887 

—  beer  brewed,  879 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859-60 

—  books  of  reference,  888 

—  Bundesrath,  854,  855 

—  canals  and  navigations,  885 

—  colonies  &  dependencies,  890  etseq. 

—  commerce,  881  e^  seq. 

with  United  Kingdom,  881-2 

—  constitution  &  government,  854 

—  crops,  876 

—  customs  valuation,  880 

—  debt,  868,  869 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  887 

—  emigration,  860 

—  Emperor  and  King,  853 

—  emperors  since  800,  853-4 
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Geiiuan  Empire,  finance,  867 

—  fisheries,  878 

—  foreigners  resident  in,  858,  859 

—  forestry,  877 

—  fortresses  &  frontier,  869,  872 

—  fruit  trees,  876 

—  gold,  878 

—  households,  857 

—  illegitimacy,  859,  860 

—  import  duties,  880 

—  instruction,  862  et  seq. 

—  insurance,  sickness,  old  age,  866 

—  justice  and  crime,  865 

—  languages,  858 

—  leased  territory,    717,    718,    726, 

872,  890,  895 

—  live  stock,  877 

—  manufactures,  878 

—  Matricular  Beitrage,  868 

—  mercantile  navy,  882 

—  mining  and  minerals,  877-8 
— •  money  and  credit,  887 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  887 

—  navy,  872  et  seq. 

—  occupation  census,  1907,  858 
—  old  age  pensions,  866 

—  pauperism,  866 

—  political  parties,  855 

—  population,  856  et  seq. 

of  states,  856,  857 

of  towns,  858,  861 

—  postal  statistics,  885 

—  production  and  industry,  875  et  seq. 

—  railways,  884 

—  Reichstag,  854,  855 

—  religion  and  religious  censuses,  862 

—  royal  family,  853 

—  schools,  elementary,  862 

secondary,  863 

technical,  863,  864 

—  secretaries  of  state,  856 

—  shipping,  882  e^  seq. 

—  states,  855 

—  sugar  manufacture,  878,  879 

—  towns,  860-1 

—  Universities,  864,  865 

—  wheat,  876 

German  East  Africa,  890,  893 
German  New  Guinea,  890,  895 
German  Pacific  Is.,  890,  895  et  seq. 
German  Solomon  Islands,  890,  896 
Gt^rman  S.-W.  Africa,  890,  892 
German  West  Africa,  see  Kamerun,  dic. 


GOL 

Germiston  (S.  Africa),  203 
Gerona  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 
Ghadamea  (N.  Africa),  1005 
Gharbia  (Egypt),' 1325,  1326 
Ghardaia  (Algeria),  822 
Ghat  (N.  Africa),  1005 
Ghent  (Belg.),  663  ;  Univ.,  663 
Ghilan  (Persia),  1129 
Ghilzai  race  (Afghanistan),  596 
Ghulam  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Gibeon  (Ger.  S.W.  Africa),  892 
Gibraltar,  99-100 
—  troops  at,  98 

Giessen  (Hesse),  916  ;   Univ.,  864 
Gifu  (Japan),  1013 
Gijon  (Spain),  1258 
Gilbert  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
(Jilgit,  124 

Gipsies  in  Spain,  1257  ;  in  Bulgaria, 
699  ;  in  Servia,  1239  ;  in  Persia, 
1127  ;    in   Rumania,    1172 ;    in 
Turkey,  1305 
Girga  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 
Girgenti,  (Sicily),  980  ;  town,  986 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  29 
Giudimaka  (Fr.  W.  Af.),  837 
Giza  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 
Gizo  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Glace  Bay  (N.  Bruns.)  267 
Glarus  (canton),  1288,  1291 
Glasgow,    pop.     19  ;    port,    68,    72  ; 

univ.,  29 
Glauchau  (Saxony),  942 
Gleiwitz  (Prussia),  861 
Gloucester,  population,  15 
Gloucester  I.  (Oceania),  861 
Gmiind  (Germany),  948 
Goa  (Portuguese  India),  1156 
Goajira,  Ter.  (Colombia),  740 
Gobabis  (German  S.W.  Africa),  892 
Gobi  desert,  734 
Gojam  (Abyssinia),  591 
Gola  tribe  (Liberia),  1034 
Gold  Coast,  225,  230 
Gold  Coast  Territories,  226-231 
Gold-producing  regions  ;  Abyssinia, 
593  ;      Afghanistan,     597  ;    A.-E. 
Sudau,  1343  ;  Argentine  Rep.,  605; 
Australia,  &c.,  298,  351  c&  see  each 
State ;       Austria-Hungary,     646  ; 
Belg.    Congo,    676  ;    Brazil,    693  ; 
B.    Columbia,     263  ;    B.    Guiana, 
1277  ;    Canada,    249,   270  ;  Chile, 
4  u 
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Gold-producing  regions— continued 
709,  710  ;  China,  725  ;  Colombia, 
741  ;  Costa  Rica,  747  ;  Dutch  E. 
Ind.,  1091  ;  Ecuador,  771  ;  French 
possessions,  822,  839,  840,  848  ; 
Germany  &  possessions,  873,  894  ; 
Guatemala,  964  ;  India,  141,  143  ; 
Italy,  996  ;  Japan  &  possessions, 
102i,  1028,  1030  ;  Mexico,  1044  ; 
Nicaragua,  1095  ;  N.  Zealand,  360, 
361-2  ;  Nova  Scotia,  268  ;  Para- 
guay, 1120;  Peru,  1143;  Persia, 
1143  ;  Portuguese  possessions, 
1159  ;  Russia  &  Siberia,  1207, 
1210,  1226  ;  Salvador,  1232  ; 
Sarawak,  106  ;  Servia,  1243  ;  Siam, 
1250;  S.  Africa,  195,  196,  197, 
212,  216,  21b,  224  ;  Sweden,  1280  ; 
Turkey,  1312;  U.S.A.  and  pos- 
sessions, 406-7,  412,  582  and  see 
separate  States  ;  Uruguay,  1352  ; 
Venezuela,  1357  ;  W.  Africa,  230, 
231,  232 

Gomel  (Russia),  1192 

Gonaives  (Haiti),  967 

Gondar  (Abyssinia),  592 

Gondokoro,  178,  179 

Goole,  Port,  82 

Goppingen  (Germany),  948 

Gorakhpur  (India),  128 

Gordon  College  (Khartoum),  1341 

Gore  (Abyssinia),  592 

Goree  (Senegal),  837 

Gorgol  (French  W.  Africa),  836,  841 

Gorha  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Gorlitz  (Prussia),  861 

Gorz  &  Gradiska,  622,  623 

Goteborg  (Sweden),  1274  ;  gov.,  1271, 
1272;  shipping,  1283 

Gottingen  University,  864 

Gotha  (Germany),  937 

Gouda  (Holland),  1068 

Gough's  Island  (Atlantic),  189 

Goulburn(N.S.W.),  307 

Goundam  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  841 

Govan,  population,  19 

Goyaz,  (Brazil),  prov.,  688,  689,  693 

Gozo  Island,  100 

Graaff-Reinet  (Cape  Col.),  209 

Gradiska,  see  Gorz  &  Gradiska 

Grafton,  (N.S.W.),  307 

Graham's  Land,  275 

Graham's  Town  (Cape  Col),  209 


GRE 

Granada  (Spain),  prov.,  1257  ;  town, 

1258  ;  Univ.,  1259 
Granada  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Gran  Chaco  (Bolivia),  681 
Grand  Bahama  Is.  (W.I.),  283 
Grand  Basa  (Liberia),  1035,  1036 
Grand  Bassam  (Ivory  Coast),  839 
Grand  Cadi  (Turkish),  1327 
Grand  Cestos  (Liberia),  1035 
Grand  Lahou  (Ivory  Coast),  839 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  387,  487 
Grand  Turk  (W.I.),  286 
Grand  Wallachia,  1172 
Grande  Comore  Island,  834 
Grande-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  847 
Grangemouth,  68,  72 
Granville  (N.S.W.),  307 
Gratz,  620  ;  University,  628 
Graubiinden  (Grisons),  1288,  1290 
Great  Britain,  administrations  since 

1846,  9 

—  agricultural  education,  29,  64 
holdings,  62 

—  agriculture,  60  ct  scq 

—  area,  12 

cultivated,  60-1 

—  army,  43,  50 

distribution,    50,52,   97,    110, 

1333 

estimates,  44 

in  India,  50 

organisation,  50  ct  seq 

regular,  50,  51,  53,  54,  98 

Special  reserve,  51 

Territorial,  52 

—  Bank  of  England,  87 

—  banks,  chartered,  87 

joint-stock,  87 

post-office,  88 

trustee,  89 

—  barley  produce,  61,  62 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  22-3 

—  books  of  reference,  92  et  seq. 

—  budgets,  40 

—  Cabinet,  6-9 

—  canals,  83 

annual  value,  47 

—  census  of  1911,  12 

—  Civil  List,  3-4 

—  Civil  Services,  43 ;  estimates,  45 

—  coal  raised,  67 

—  coal  exports,  68 
ports,  68 
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Great   Britain,    colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, 97  etseq,  155  et  seq 

—  commerce,  72  et  scq 

—  Commons,  House  of,  5 

—  consolidated  fund  services,  4,  43 

—  constitution,  4-6 

—  corn  and  green  crops,  60 

—  cotton,  consumption,  70 

exports  and  imports,    70,    71, 

77 
factories,  70 

—  Councils,  county,  10 

district,  10 

parish,  10 

—  Counties,     Administrative,    Eng- 

land and  Wales,  9,  list  of,  14,  15 

—  County    boroughs,    11  ;     list   of, 

15,  16 

—  credit,  86-9 

—  crime,  34-7 

—  crops,  description  &  produce,  60 

—  Crown  lands  revenue,  42 

—  customs,  41,  42,  43 
valuation,  72,  73 

—  development   and   road   improve- 

ment funds,  43 

—  docks,  annual  value,  47 

—  education,  29  et  scq. 

agricultural,  29,  64 

Board  of,  30 

military,  53 

—  electors,  5,  6 

— ■  estate  duties,  42 

—  estimates,  44  e^  seq. 

—  emigration  k  immigration,  23 

—  excise,  42,  43 

—  expenditure,  43  et  scq. 

—  exports,  72  et  seq. 

average  per  head,  72 

coal,  &c.,  68 

cotton,  70 

cottons,  71,  78 

foreign  and  colonial,  73 

gold  and  silver,  76 

iron  and  steel,  68,  77 

principal  articles,  78 

textiles,  71,  77 

wool,  71,  77,  78 

woollens,  71,  77,  78 

—  farm  holdings,  63 

—  finance,  AO  et  seq. 

—  fish  imports  and  exports,  65-6 

—  fisheries,  65 


GRE 

Great  Britain,  flax,  70 

—  forestry,  65 

—  gas  works,  annual  value,  47 

—  gold  bullion  imports  &  exports,  76 

—  government,    imperial    and    cen- 

tral, 4 

executive,  6 

local,  9-12 

—  heir-apparent,  3  ;  income  of,  4 

—  house-duty  revenue,  42 

—  illegitimacy,  23 

—  imports,  72  et  seq. 

average  per  head,  72 

cotton,  70,  77 

flax,  71 

flour,  77 

food,  77,  79 

per  head,  72 

foreign  and  colonial,  73 

gold  and  silver,  76 

iron,  68 

metals  and  minerals,  68,  69,  76 

principal  articles,  77,  79 

tea,  79 

wheat,  77,  79 

wool,  71,  77,  78 

—  income  tax,  42,  46,  47 

—  inhabited  houses,  16,  19,  21 

—  instruction  see  Education 

—  iron  imports,  68 

—  iron  ore,  66,68 

works,  69 

annual  value,  47 

—  justice  and  crime,  34-7 

—  King  and  Emperor,  3,  119 

—  land  distribution,   60 

revenue,  47 

tax,  43 

value  dudes,  43 

—  live  stock,  61 

—  local  expenditure,  50 
taxation,  43,  49 

—  Lords,  House  of,  5 

—  metropolis,  see  London 

—  metal  imports,  68,  69,  76 

—  military  commands,  52 

—  military  expenditure,  43,  44 
colonial  contribution,  97 

—  minerals,  67 

—  mines,  value,  47 

—  ministry,  6-9 

—  money  and  credit,  86 

—  money,  weights  and  measures,  89 

4  u  2 
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Great    Britain,    municipal    corpora- 
tions, 11 

—  national  debt,  43,  48 
insurance,  37 

—  navigation,  80 
inland,  83 

—  navy,  43,  54  et  seq. 
battle  ships,  56 

Board  of  Admiralty,  54 

cruisers,  58 

destroyers,  60 

estimates,  43,  55 

number  of  seamen  and  marines, 

55 

programme  for  1912-3,  55 

submarines,  60 

summary  of  fleet,  55 

War  staff,  55 

—  oats  produce,  61,  62 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  17,  20,  22 

—  old  age  pensions,  38-9 

—  Parliament,  4 
durations  of,  6 

—  pauperism,  39 

—  political  parties,  9 

—  population,  12  et  seq. 

counties,  14-5,  18,  19,  20,  21 

county  boroughs,  15-16,  19,  20 

divisions  of  United  Kingdom, 

12,  13 
islands,  in  British  Seas,  22,  90, 

91 

towns,  15-6,  19,  21 

urban  and  rural,  16-7 

—  postal  statistics,  42,  43,  84 

—  prime  ministers,  list  of,  9 

—  production,  60  c^  seq. 

—  property  and  income  tax,  42 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  4  7 

—  railways,  82 
value,  47 

—  Regency  Act,  3 

—  registered  electors,  5 

—  religion,  25 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  40  et  seq. 

—  royal  family,  3-4,  240,  755,  1098, 

1254,  1270 
grants,  4 

—  salt,  67 

—  schools,  elementary,  31-4 
secondary,  30-1 

—  scientific  (elementary)inst.,  30,  31 

—  shipping,  80-2 


GRE 

Great  Britain,  silver  bullion  imports 
&  exports,  76 

—  small  holdings,  64 

—  sovereigns,  list  of,  4 

—  stamps  (revenue),  42 

—  Suez  Canal  shares  (revenue),  42,  49 

—  taxation,  46 
local,  47,  49 

—  technical  education,  30-1 

—  telegraphs,  42,  86 
wireless,  86 

—  telephones,  42,  86 

—  textile  industry,  69 

—  tramways,  49,  83 

—  unemployment  insurance,  38 

—  universities,  29 

—  waterworks,  annual  value,  47 

—  wheat  produce,  61,  62 

—  wool,  home-grown,  71 

imported  and  exported,  71,  77  . 

Great  Eastern  Chaco  (Bolivia),   682 
Great  Elobey,  1268 
Great  Inagua  Island  (W.I.)»  283 
Great  Nicobar  Island  ( Andamans),  161 
Great  Yarmouth,  population,  16 
Greece,  agriculture,  956 

—  area  and  pop.,  952 

—  army,  955 

—  banks,  959 

—  books  of  reference,  961 

—  Bule,  952 

—  canal,  958 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  952 

—  commerce,  937 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  952 

—  Council  of  State,  952 

—  currant  crop,  956,  958 

—  customs  duties,  958 

—  debt,  955 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  960 

—  emigration,  953 

—  finance,  954 

—  instruction,  954 

—  live  stock,  957 

—  mining,  957 

—  ministry,  952 

—  money  and  credit,  959 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  959 

—  navy,  955 

—  nomes,  953 

—  olives,  956 

—  political  parties,  952 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  959 
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,  Greece,  production  and  industry,  956 

—  railways,  958 

—  reigning  King,  951 

—  religion,  953 

—  roads,  958 

—  royal  family,  951 

—  shipping,  958 

—  towns,  953 

—  University,  954 
Greenland,  767 
Greenville  (Liberia),  1035 
Greenock,  population,  19 
Greifswald,  University,  864 
Greiz  (Reuss),  935 
Grenada  (W. I.),  289,  290 
Grenadines,  the,  289 

Grenoble,  782;  faculties,  787  ;  fort,  794 
Grey  Univ.  Coll.,  Bloemfontein,  203, 

222 
Grey  town  (Nicaragua),  1096 
Grimsby,  16  ;  port,  68 
Griqualand  (S.  Africa),  209 
Grisons  (Switzerland),  1288,  1290 
Grodno  (Russia),  1188;  town,  1192 
Groningen(prov. ),  1067, 1069  ;  (town), 

1068  ;  univ.,1069 
Grosseto  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  986 
Guadalajara  (Mexico),  1042 
Guadalajara  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 
Guadalcanar  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Guadeloupe  Is.  (Antilles),  815,  847 
Guaira,  La(yenez.),  port,  1358 
Guam  (Guahan),  (Marianne  Islands), 

585,  896 
Guanacaste  (Costa  Rica),  745 
Guanajuato   (Mexico),    1041  ;  town, 

1042 
Guantanamo  (Cuba),   naval   station, 

396,  750 
Guarda  (Portugal),  1148 
Guarico  (Venezuela),    1355 
Guatemala,  agriculture,  963 

—  area  and  population,  962 

—  banks,  965 

—  books  of  reference,  966 

—  boundary  convention,  962 

—  commerce,  964 

—  constitution  and  government,  962 

—  crops,  963 

—  debt,  963 

—  defence,  963 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  966 

—  finance,  963 


HAB 

Guatemala,  gold,  964 

—  instruction,  962 

—  justice  and  crime,  962 

—  live  stock,  964 

—  minerals,  964 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  965 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  965 

—  President,  962 

—  production  and  industry,  963 

—  railways,  965 

—  religion,  962 

—  shipping,  965 

—  towns,  962 
Guatemala  la  Nueva,  962 
Guayaquil  (Ecuador),  770  ;  port,  772 
Guayas  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 
Guebres  (Persia),  1127 

Guelders,  1067,  1069 
Guernsey,  government,  91 

—  Herm,  and  Jethou,  pop.,  22 
Guerrero  (Mexico),  state,  1042 
Guiana  (British),  276-7  ;  gold  in,  277 

—  (Dutch),  1089-90 

—  (French),  790,  815,  847 
Guidimaka(Fr.W.  Af.),  836,  841 
Guinea  (French),  814,  836,  839 

—  (Portuguese),  1156,  1158 

—  (Spanish),  1268 
Guipuscoa  (Spain),  prov.  1257 
Gulu  (Uganda),  178 

Giinther,  Prince(Schwarzburg-Rudol- 

stadt),  945 
Gurang  race  (Nepal),  1062 
Gurkha  race  (Nepal),  1062 
Gustav  V.  (Sweden),  1270 
Giistrow  (Mecklenburg-Schw. )   920 
Guthrie  (Okh. ),  528 
Gwalior  (India),  125,  136 
Gwanda  (Rhodesia),  195 
Gwelo  (Rhodesia),  195 
Gyangtze  (Tibet),  735 
Gympie  (Queensland);.  326 
Gyor  (Hungary),  641 
Gyulafehervar  (fortress),  614 


HAAKON   A' II.,   King    (Norway), 
3,  755,  1098 
Haapai  Island  (Tonga),  369 
j    Haarlem  (Holland),  1068 
I    Habana,   sco  Havana 
i    HabibuUah  Khan  (Afghanistan),  595 
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Habus  lands  (Tunis),  844 
Hagen  (Prussia),  861 
Hague,  1068 

Hague  Tribunal,  The,  1361 
Hainan  Is.,  (China),  718,  725 
Hainaut,  661 
Haiphong  (Tonking),  820 
Haiti,  967  et  seq 

Hakim  (title  or  official)  (Afghanistan), 
596 

—  (Persia),  1126 
Hakodate  (Japan),  1013 
Half  Ca valla  (Liberia),  1035 
Haifa  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1341 
Halifax,  population,  16 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  243,  252,  267 
Hall  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Halle-on-Saale,  861;  univ.,  864 
Halmstad  (Sweden),  1274 
Hiilsingborg  (Sweden),  1274 
Hama  (Turkey),  1306 
Hamadau  (Persia),  1127,  1131 
Hambovn  (Prussia),  861 
Hamburg,  857,  913 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859,  913 

—  books  of  reference,  915 

—  commerce  &  shipping,  914,  915 

—  constitution,  912 

—  debt,  914 

—  emigration,  860,  913 

—  finance,  913 

—  instruction,  863,  913 

—  justice,  913 

—  manufacture,  878 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  868 

—  religion,  862 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  shipping,  884 

—  town,  861,  913 
Hamilton  (Bermuda),  238 

—  (Ontario),  243,  270 

—  (Scotland),  population,  19 

—  (Victoria),  318 

Hangchou  (China),  716,  718,  726 
Hangesund  (Norway),  1102 
Hankau  (China),  716,  718,  726 
Hankau-Wuchang(China),  Univ.  ,719 
Hanoi  (Tonking),  816,  820 
Hanover,  province,    area   and   pop., 
928  ;  emigration,  929  ;  town,  861 
Hanyang  (China),  724 
Harar  or  Harrar,  592,  593,  1341 


HER 

Harbin,  port,  726,  732 
Harbour  Grace  (Newfoundland),  280 
Harbour  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Harburg  (Prussia),  861 
Harrisburg  (Pa.),  387,  533 
Hartford  (Conn.),  387,  439,  440 
Hartlepool,  port,  82 
Hartley  (Rhodesia),  195 
Harvard  University  (U.S.A.),  482 
Harwich,  port,  82 
Hastings,  population,  16 
Hausa  tribes  (Nigeria),  226 
Havana   (pro v.),    751  ;    town,    751  ; 

port,  753  ;   Univ.,  751 
Havre,  le,  782  ;  trade,  806,  808 
Hawaii,  area  and  pop.,  383,  575 

—  books  of  reference,  577 

—  commerce,  &;c.,  576 

—  communications,  576 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  381,  574 

—  defence,  395,  396,  576 

—  instruction,  576 

—  justice,  575 

—  naval  station,  396,  576 

—  production,  576 

—  religion,  575 

—  shipping,  576 

Hawke's  Bay  district  (N.Z.),  354 
Hazar  Asp  (Khiva),  1227 
Hazara  race  (Afghanistan),  596 
Hedemarken  (Norway),  1100 
Heidelberg,  903  ;  University,  864 
Hcidcnheim  (Germany),  948 
Heilbronn  (Germany),  948 
Heilung-chiang  (Manchuria),  731 
Heinrich  XXIV.  (Reuss),  934 
Heinrich  XXVII.  (Reuss),  935 
Hejas  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Helder  (Holland),  1068 
Helena  (Montana),  498,  499 
Helgoland,  Island,  857,  928 
Helouan  (Egypt),  1325 
Helsingfors,  1192,  1221  ;  Univ.,  1193 

1203 
Helung-kiang  (Manchuria),  717,  731 
Hengelo  (Holland),  1068 
Herat,  595,  596 
Herbertshohe  (Pacific),  895 
Heredia  (Costa  Rica),  745  ;  town,  746 
Herm,  Island,  22 
Hermit  Island  (Pacific),  896 
Hermoupolis  (Greece),  953 
'sHertogenbosch  (Holland),  1068 
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Hervey  Islands  (N.Z.),  364 
Herzegovina,   see  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina 
Hesse,  area  and  population,  856,  916 

—  births,  deaths,  marriae;es,  859 

—  books  of  reference,  918 

—  constitution,  916 

—  emigration,  860 

—  finance,  917 

—  grand-duke,  915 

—  instruction,  862,  917 

—  live  stock,  917 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  production  and  industry,  917 

—  religion,  862,  916 

—  representation.  Imperial,  855 

—  towns,  916 
Hesse,  Upper,  916 

—  Rhenish,  916 
Hesse-Nassau,  area,  &c.,  928 
Hidalgo  (Mexico),  State,  1041 
Hill  Tipperah  (India),  125 
Hilo  Bay,  Hawaii,  576 
Hilversura  (Holland),  1068 
Himeji  (Japan),  1013 
Hindus  in  Baluchistan,  157 
Hirosaki  (Japan),  1013 
Hiroshima  (Japan),  1013 
Hissar  (Bokhara),  1220 
Hivaoa  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Hobart  (Tasmania),  302,  345 
Hoboken  (N.  Jersey),  387,  508 
Hodmezo-Vasarhely  (Hungary),  641 
Hof  (Bavaria),  907 
Hohenzollern,  area,  &c,,  928 
Hokkaido  (Japan),  1011,  1012 
Hokoto  (Pescadores)   Islands,  1011, 

1031 
Holland,  see  Netherlands 
Holland (N.  andS.),  1067,  1069 
Holland,  (Lines.),  parts  of,  14 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  29 
Holyoke  (Mass.),  387,481 
Horns  (Turkey),  1306 
Honan  (China),  716,  717 
Honduras,  area  and  population, 

—  bank,  974 

—  books  of  reference,  974 

—  commerce,  973 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  971 

—  debt,  972     • 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  974 


971 


HUA 

Honduras,  finance,  971 

—  instruction,  971 

—  justice,  971 

—  live  stock,  972 

—  minerals,  972 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  973 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  973 

—  President,  971 

—  production  and  industry,  972 

—  railway,  973 

—  religion,  971 

—  shipping,  973 

—  tobacco,  972 

—  towns,  971 

—  wheat,  972 
Honduras,  British,  278 

Hong  Kong,  area  and  pop.,  115 

—  banks,  118 

—  births  and  deaths,  116 

—  books  of  reference,  119 

—  commerce,  117,  724 

—  constitution  &  government,  115 

—  debt,  117 

—  defence,  117 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  116 

—  exports  and  imports,  117 

—  finance,  116 

—  Governor,  115 

—  instruction,  116 

—  justice  and  crime,  116 

—  lease  of  territory,  115,  717 

—  military  expenditure,  98,  117 

—  money  and  credit,  118 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  118 

—  railway,  118 

—  shipping,  118 

—  troops  at,  98,  117 

—  University,  116 
Honolulu,  575,  576 
Honshiu  (Japan),  1011,  1012 
Hormuz  (Persia),  1131 
Horsens  (Denmark),  758 
Hottentots,  209,  892 
Houston  (Tex.),  387,  549 
Hova  race  (Madagascar),  830 
Hsi-an  (China),  716 
Hsiu-kiang  (China),  717 
Huacho  (Peru),  1139 
Huahine  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Huancavelica  (Peru),  dept,  1139 
Huanillos  (Peru),  1143 
Huanco'(Peru),  dept.,  1139,  1142 
Huara  (Peru),  1118 
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HUA 

Hubli  (India),  128 
Huddersfield,  population,  16 
Hudson  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Hue  (Annam),  818 
Huelva,  1257,  1263  ;  town,  1238 
Huesca  (Spain),  pro  v.,  1257 
Huila  (Colombia),  prov.,  740 
Huilla  (Angola),  1158 
Hull,  16  ;  port,  68,  82 
Hull  (Canada),  272 
Hunan  (China),  716,  717,  725 
Hunchun  (China),  port,  726 
Hungary,    see   also    under    Austria- 
Hungary 

—  agriculture,  645 

—  area  and  pop.,  639  et  seq. 

—  banks,  650 

—  bee-keeping,  646 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  640 

—  books  of  reference,  655-6 

—  breweries,  646 

—  canals,  648 

—  commerce,  647  et  seq. 

—  constitution,  637 

—  customs  valuation,  647 

—  debt,  644 

—  emigration,  641 

—  finance,  613,  644 

—  foreigners,  640 

—  forestry,  645,  646 

—  government,  central,  637 
local,  638 

provincial,  638 

—  instruction,  642 

—  justice  and  crime,  643 

—  language,  639-40 

—  live  stock,  646 

—  manufactures,  646 

—  mills,  647 

—  mining  and  minerals,  646 

—  ministry,  638 

—  money  and  credit,  672 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  640 

—  parliament,  637 

—  pauperism,  643 

—  political  parties,  637 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  649 

—  production  &  industry,  645  et  seq. 

—  railways,  649 

—  reigning  sovereign,  610,  611,  612, 
621,  622 

—  religion,  641 

—  rivers,  648 


ILL 

Hungary,  roads,  650 

—  royal  family,  610 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  648 

—  silk  culture,  646 

—  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.,  647 

—  towns,  641 

—  universities,  642-3 

—  wheat,  645 
Hungary  Proper,  639,  640 
Hungshan  (China),  coal  mines,  724 
Huon  Islands  (Pacific),  850 
Hupeh  (China),  715,  716,  724 
Hutukhtu,  of  Urga,  734 

Huy  (Belgium),  666 
Hyderabad,  area,  &c.,  124 

—  religion,  129 

—  revenue,  134 

—  town,  128 


IBADAN  (Nigeria),  229 
Ibadhi  sect,  180 
Ibrahim,  Sultan  of  Johore,   171 
Ibo  (Port.  E.  Africa),  1159 
Ibo  race  (Nigeria),  228,  230 
lea  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Iceland,  757,  767 
Ichang  (China),  718,  726 
Idaho,  area  and  population,  383,  453 

—  charity,  453 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  453 

—  defence,  454 

—  finance,  453 

—  forests,  454 

—  instruction,  453 

—  irrigation,  454 

—  mining,  406,  454 

—  production  and  industry,  454 
—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  454 

—  religion,  453 

—  representation,  379,  453 

—  wheat,  454 

Igara  tribes  (Nigeria)  230 
Ijaw  tribes  (Nigeria),  230 
Iki  Islands  (Japan),  1011 
Ilbeggi,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
Ilkhani,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
Illinois,  agriculture,  401,  457 

—  area-and  population,  382,  399,  455 
— ^charity,  456 

—  coal, ''457 
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Illinois,  communications,  458 

—  constitution  and  government,  455 

—  defence,  457 

—  finance,  456 

—  instruction,  456 

—  live  stock,  457 

—  production  and  industry,  457 

—  religion,  456 

—  representation,  379,  455 

—  wheat,  401,  457 

Illorin   (Nigeria),  prov.,  225 
Iloilo  (Philippines),  580 
Imam-i-Jum'ah  (Persia),  1127 
Imataca  (Venez. ),  iron  mines,  1357 
Imbabura  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 
Imphal  (India),  128 
Inaccessible  Island  (Atlantic),  189 
India  (British),  agriculture,  137 

—  area,  119,  12S  et  seq. 

—  army,  expenditure,  133,  137 

European,  98,  136,  137 

native,  136 

of  feudatory  states,  137 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  140 
savings,  152 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  books  of  reference,  153 

—  canals,  148 

—  capital  of  joint-stock  co.'s,  140 

—  coal  outjiut,  141 

—  commerce,  141  e^  seq. 

—  constitution,  119 

—  cotton  crop,  138,  144 
mills,  140 

—  council,  119-20 

—  council  of  Governor-General,  119, 

120 

—  councils,    legislative,    provincial, 

122 

—  crops,  138 

—  currency,  152 

—  customs  revenue,  134 

—  debt,  135 

—  emigration,  127 

—  executive  authority,  120 

—  expenditure,  133  e^  seq. 

—  exports  and  imports,  142  ct  seq. 
treasure,  143 

—  finance,  98,  132  et  seq. 
municipal,  135 

—  forest  ground,  140 
revenue,  133 

—  gold,  exports  and  imports,  143 


IND 

India,  gold  production,  141 

—  government,  119  e^  seq. 
local,  122 

municipal,  122 

—  Governor-general,  120 

—  governors-general,  list  of,  120 

—  Governors  of  provinces,  121 

—  illiteracy,  130,  131 

—  Imperial  service  troops,  136 

—  import  duties,  142 

—  instruction,  130-1 

medical  colleges,  130 

normal  schools,  130 

special  schools,  131 

universities,  130 

—  internal  communications,  148 

—  irrigation,  133,  140 

—  joint-stock  companies,  140 

—  justice  and  crime,  131 

—  King-Emperor,  3,  119 

—  land,  cultivated  &  uncultivated,  139 
irrigated,  140 

—  land  revenue,  133,  134 

—  land  tenure,  137 

—  languages,  1 26 

—  mineral  production,  140 

—  money  and  credit,  150 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  152 

—  native  states,  122,  124 

—  newspapers,  vernacular,  131 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  127 

—  opium  revenue,  133 

—  police,  132 

—  population,  123  et  seq. 

according  to  language,  126 

according  to  religion,  129 

British  territory,  123 

British-born,   127 

civil  condition,  126 

in  British  Guiana,  276 

in  German  East  Africa,  894 

in  Jamaica,  285 

in  Madagascar,  830 

in  Mauritius,  184 

in  Reunion,  835 

in  S.  Africa,  127,  214 

in  Zanzibar,  180 

native  states,  124 

occupations  of,  127 

presidencies  and  provinces,  123 

towns,  128 

—  ports,  145 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  133,  150 
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India,  precious  metals,  141,  143 

—  production  &  industry,  1S7  et  seq. 

—  provinces,  121,  123 

—  railways,  133,  148 

—  religion,  129 

—  revenue,  132  et  seq. 

—  rice  crops,  138,  144 

—  roads,  148 

—  salt  revenue,  133,  134 

—  Secretary  of  State,  7,  119 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  147 

—  silver,  141,  143 

—  towns,  128 

—  trade,  sea-borne  external,  141,  147 
trans-frontier,  land,  146 

—  Universities,  130 

—  Volunteer  force,  136 

—  wheat  crop,  138,  144 
India  (French),  814,  815,  816 
India  (Portuguese),  1156 

Indian  Territory,  383  ;  details,  528 
Indiana,  agriculture,  460 

—  area  and  pop.,  382,  399,  458 

—  charity,  460 

—  coal,  460 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  458 

—  defence,  460 

—  finance,  460 

—  instruction,  459 

—  live  stock,  460,  461 

—  mining,  460 

—  petroleum,  460 

—  precious  stones,  406 

—  production  &  industry,  460 

—  religion,  459 

—  representation,  379,  458 

—  tobacco,  402,  460 

—  wheat  crop,  401,  460 
Indianapolis  (Ind. ),  387,  458,  459,  461 
Indians  (N.  Amer. ), 378,382, 384,  390, 

395,  f&  see  separate  States 
Indo-China,  Fr.,  718,  814,  816  etseq. 
Indore  (India),  125 
Ingoldstadt  (Bavaria),  907 
Inhambane(Port.E.Africa),1159,1160 
Innsbruck,  626;  Univ.,  628 
Invercargill,  (N.Z.),  354 
Iowa,  agriculture,  464 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  399,  462 

—  charity,  463 

—  coal,  464 

—  constitution  and  govt. ,  379,  46? 

—  defence,  464 


IRE 

Iowa,  finance,  463-4 

—  instruction,  463 

—  raining,  464 

—  production  and  industry,  464 

—  railways,  464 

—  religion,  463 

—  representation,  379,  462 

—  wheat,  464 
Ipswich,  population,  16 
Ipswich  (Queensland),  326 
Iquique  (Chile),  town,  706  ;  port,  711 
Iquitos  (Peru),  1139 

Ireland,  agriculture,  60,  62,  63 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 

—  area,  12,  19,  20 

—  banks,  87 

joint-stock,  87 

post-office,  88 

trustee  savings,  89 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  23 

—  books  of  reference,  96 

—  canals,  83 

—  cities  and  towns,  20,  21 

—  coal  produce,  67 

—  commerce,  72  et  seq. 

—  cotton  factories,  70 

—  counties,  20 

—  criminals,  37 

—  education,  elementary,  34 
secondary,  31 

technical,  31 

university,  29 

—  electorate,  5,  6 

—  emigration,  24,  25 

—  fisheries,  65 

—  forestry,  65 

—  imports  and  exports,  72  et  seq. 

—  income-tax  assessment,  47 

—  justice  and  crime,  36,  37 

—  king,  3 

—  land  Acts,  63 

—  language,  13 

—  live  stock,  61 

—  local  government,  11,  12 

—  local  taxation,  47 

—  mineral  produce,  67 

—  national  insurance,  37 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  22 

—  old  age  pensions,  39 

—  parliamentary  representatiou,  5,  5 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  12  et  seq,,  20 
provinces,  20 
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Ireland,  posts  and  telegraphs,  84 

—  property  assessed,  48,  49 

—  railways,  83 

—  religion,  28 

—  revenue  &  expenditure,  AOctscq.,  48 

—  textile  trades,  70 

—  towns,  21 

—  trade,  72  et  seq. 

—  universities,  29 

Irkutsk  (Siberia),  1188,  1192 
Isabel  Island  (Pacific),  370,  896 
Isle  of  Man,  area  &pop.,  12,  13,  22 

—  books  of  reference,  97 

—  government,  90 

Isle  of  Pines  (Pacific),  850 
Isles  de  Los  (W.  Africa),  232,  836 
Isles  sous  le  Vent,  851 
Ismailia  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 
Ismid  (mutessarifat),  1305 
Ispahan  (Persia),  1127,  1131 
Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  see  Panama 
Istria,  622,  623 
Itala  (Italian  Africa),  1004 
Italian  Somaliland,  992,  1004 
Italy,  agriculture,  994 

—  area,  97S  et  seq. 

—  army,  990 

African,  180,  992,  1003,  1341 

—  banks,  1001 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  982 

—  books  of  reference,  1006 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  976 

—  commerce,  997  d  sea. 

—  constitution,  976 

—  customs,  998 

—  debt,  989 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1002 

—  emigration,  982 

—  finance,  987 

—  fisheries,  996 

—  foreigners,  980 

—  forestry,  995 

—  frontier,  990 

—  gold,  996 

—  government,  976 
local,  977 

—  illiterates,  985 

—  import  duties,  998 

—  instruction,  984 

—  justice  and  crime,  986 

—  live-stock,  995 

—  mines  and  minerals,  996 
■^  ministry,  977 


JAP 

Italy,  money  and  credit,  1001 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1002 

—  navy,  993 

—  occupations  of  people,  981 

—  parliament,  976 

—  pauperism,  987 

—  population,  978  et  seq. 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1000 

—  prisons,  987 

—  production  &  industry,  994  et  seq. 

—  provinces,  978  et  seq. 

—  railways,  1000 

—  reigning  King,  975 

—  religion,  983 

—  royal  family,  975,  1050 

—  Senate,  976 

—  shipping,  999 

—  silk  culture,  995,  997 

—  towns,  982,  983 

—  universities,  985 
Ituri  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Ivaugorod  (Russia),  fort,  1199 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk  (Russia),  1192 
Ivory  Coast  (French),  814,  836,  839 


JACKSON  (Miss.),  493 
Jacksonville  (Fla.),  387,447,449 
Jaen  (Spain,  prov.,  1257;  town,  1258 
Jaffa  (Turkey  in  Asia),  1306,  1312 
Jaffna  (Ceylon),  108 
Jagst  (Germany),  948 
Jaipur  (India),'  125  ;  town,  128 
Jaisalmir  (India),  state,  125 
Jalisco  (Mexico)  State,  1042 
Jaluit  Island  (Pacific),  896 
Jam  (ruler)  Las  Bela,  157 
Jamaica,  283,  284,  290 

—  troops  at,  98,  285 
Jamestown  (St.  Helena),  188 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  124 
Janina,  sec  Yanina 

Japan,  agriculture,  1020 

—  area  and  pop.,  1010  c<  seq. 

—  army,  1016 

—  banks,  1024 

—  births,  deaths,  marrian;e.s.  1012 

—  books  of  reference,  1031-2 

—  commerce,  1021 

—  constitution,  1009 

—  debt,  1015 

—  dependency,  see  Formosa 
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Japan,  diplomatic  represent.,  1025 

—  emigration,  1012 

—  finance,  imperial,  1015 
local,  1016 

—  foreign  possessions,  1011,  \021  ctscq 

—  foreigners,  1012 

—  gold,  1021 

—  government,  1009 
local,  1010 

—  House  of  Peers,  1009 

—  House  of  Representatives,  1009 

—  Imperial  Diet,  1009 

—  import  duties,  1021 

—  instruction,  1013 

—  Japanese  in  Korea,  1027 
in  U.S.A.,  433,  533,  1012 

—  justice  and  crime,  1014 

—  live  stock,  1021 

—  manufactures,  1021 

—  Mikado,  1009 

—  minerals,  1021 

—  ministry,  1010 

—  money  and  credit,  1024 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1025 

—  navy,  1018  et  seq 

—  pauperism,  1014 

—  petroleum,  1021,  1022 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1024 

—  production  and  industry,   1020 

—  railways,  1023 

—  reigning  sovereign,  1009 

—  religion,  1013 

—  roads,  1023 

—  royal  family,  1009 

—  shipping  and  navigation,   1023 

—  towns,  1013 

—  Universities,  1014 
Jarlsberg  (Norway),  1100 
Jarvis  Island  (Pacitic),  371 
Jask  (Oman),  1113 

Jassy  (Rumania),  1172;  Univ.,  1173 
Jat  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Jaunde  (Kamaran),  892 
Java,  administration,  1083 

—  area  and  population,  1084 

—  cultivation,  1087 

—  mining,  1088 

—  religion,  1085 

Jefferson  City  (Missouri),  495,  496 
Jckri  tribes  (Nigeria),  230 
Jelebu  state  (Malay),  167,  168 
Jena,  939  ;  Univer.sity,  864,  939 
Jerez  (Spain),  1258 


KAI 

Jersey,  area  and  population,  22 

—  government,  91 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.),  387,  508 
Jerusalem  (mutessarifat),  1;j05 

—  Patriarv'h  of,  11 16 

—  town,  1306 

Jervis  Bay,  Naval  Coll.  (Australia), 
294 

Jesselton  (Borneo),  104 

Jethou,  Island,  22 

Jeumont  (France),  trade,  806 

.Jhansi  (India),  128 

Jibuti  or  Djibouti,  593,  835,  836 

Jind  (India),  126 

Jinja  (Uganda),  179 

Jinotega  (Nicaragua),  1094 

Jinote])e  (Nicaragua),  1094 

Jodhpur  (India),  125  ;  town,  128 

Johann  Albrecht  (Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg &  Reg.  of  Brunswick),  911 

Johannesburg,  203,  217 

John  II.  (Liechtenstein),  1038 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  (U.S.A.),  477 

Johnstown  (Pa),  387,  533 

Johol  State  (Malay),  168 

Johor  Bahru,  172 

Johore  State  (Malay),  17^2 

Jonkoping  (Sweden),  1274 

Jubaland,  175 

Jubbulpore  (India),  128 

Juiuy  (Argentina),  pro  v.,  601,  605 

Jullundur  (India),  128 

Jumbo  (Italian  Africa),  1004 

Jnneau  (Alaska),  572 

Jungholz  (Germanv),  879 

Junin(Peru),  dept,  1139 

Junk  Ceylon  Island  (Siam),  1250 

Jutland,  758 


KABAKA  OF  UGANDA,  178 
Kabba  Prov.  (Nigeria),  225,227 
Kabul  (Afghanistan),  596,  598 
Kabylc  raci',  (Tunis),  843 
Katla  (Ab3\ssinia),  591 
Kafirs  (Cape  Colony),  209 
Kafiristiin,  595 
Kafrol  Zayat  (Egypt),  1325 
Kago.shinia(  Japan),  1013 
Kahoolawo  Island  (Hawaii),  575 
Kahuliii  (Hawaii),  576 
K'ai-feng  (China),  716 
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Kaimakams  (Turkish  officials),  1304 
Ivai-ping  (China),  coal  mines,  724 
Kaisarieh  (Turkey),  1300 
Kaiserslautern  (Havaria),  861,  907 
Kaiser  Wilhehn  Canal,  872,  885 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  890,  895 
Kakar  Khurasan  (Baluchistan),  156 
Kalat,  155  ;  Khans,  155  ;  town,  157  ; 

ti'ade,  158 
Kalgan,  734 

Kalgoorlie  (W.  Australia),  328 
Kalisz  (R.  Poland),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Kalmar  (Sweden),  1274 
Kaluga  (Russia),  11S8  ;  town,  1192 
Kamchatka,  1188 
Karaenets  Podolsk  (Russia),  1192 
Kamerun,  890,  892 
Kampala  (Uganda),  179 
Kampot  (Cambodia),  818 
Kanasawa  (Japan),  1013 
Kandahar  (A.lgh.),  595,  596,  597 
Kandy  (Ceylon),  108 
Kanem  (Fr.  Equat.   Africa),  829 
Kankan  (French  Guinea^  839 
Kano  (Nigeria),  226,  227 
Kanre  -  Lahun      territory      (Sierra- 
Leone),  1034 
Kansas,  agriculture,  401,  467 

—  area  and  population,  383,  465 

—  charity,  466 

—  coal,  467 

—  constitution  and  government,  379, 
465 

—  defence,  467 

—  finance,  466 

—  instruction,  466 

—  live  stock,  467,  468 

—  mining,  467 

—  production  and  industry,  467 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  466 

—  representation,  379,  465 

—  wheat  crop,  401, 

Kansas  City  (Ka.),  387,  466,  468 
Kansas,  (Mo.),  387 

—  (Missouri),  496,  498 
Kansu  (China),  716,  717,  734 
Kapurthala  (India),  126 
Karachi  (India),  128  ;  trade,  145 
Karafuto  (Japan),  1011,  1031 
Karakul  (Bokhara),  1226 
Karamojo  (Uganda),  178 
Karauli  (India),  state,  125 


KER 

Karen  race  (Siam),  1249 
Karikal  (French  India),  816 
Karlstad  (Sweden),  1274 
Karlskroua  (Sweden ),  1 274 
Karlsruhe,  903  ;  town,  861,  902 
Karonga  (Nyasal.iiid),  186 
Kars,  1188,'ll92,  1199 
Karslii  (Bokhara),  1226 
Karun  River  Dist.  (Persia),  1131 
Kashan  (Persia),  1127 
Kashgar,  734 
Kashmir,  area,  &c,,  124 

—  military  contingent,  136 

—  religion,  129 

Kasai  (Belg.  Congo),  674 

Kassa  (Hungary),  641 

Kassala  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1341 

Kastamuni  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 

Katanga  (Belg.  Congo),  674 

Katmandu  (Nepal),  1062 

Kauai  Island  (Hawaii),  575 

Kaulun,  see  Kowloon 

Kavirondo  (B.E  Africa),   177 

Kayes  (Senegal),  838,  841 

Kazan  (Russia^  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Kazi,  rank  (Sikhim),  159 

Kazvin  (Persia),  1127 

Kecskemet  (Huni'ary),  641 

Kedah  (Malay  State),  170,  171,  1247 

Keeling  Islands  (Malay),  161,  163 

Keetmanshoop  (G.  S.  W.  Af.),  892 

Keewatin  dist.    (Canada),  241,  275 

Kelantan  (Malay  State),  170,  1247 

Kelung  (Formosa),  1030 

Kentucky,  agriculture,  401,  402,  469 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  399,  468 

—  charity,  469 

—  coal,  470 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  379,  468 

—  defence,  469 

—  finance,  469 

—  forests,  470 

—  instruction,  469 

—  live  stock,  470 

—  mining,  470 

—  production  and  industry,  469 

—  railways,  470 

—  religion,  469 

—  representation,  379,  468 

—  tobacco,  402,  469 

—  wheat,  401,  469 

Kenya  (B.  E.  Africa),  175;  forest,  176 
Kerbela  (Turkey),  1306 
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Kerch,  1185,  1192,  1199,  1202 

Kei'guelen  Island,  835 

Kerkyra,  see  Corfu 

Kermadec  Islands  (N.Z.),  354,  365 

Kerman  (Persia),  1127,  1131 

Kermanshah,  1129,  1131 

Kermine  (Bokhara),  122G 

Kesteven,  14 

Keta  (W.  Africa),  see  Quittah 

Kete  Kratshi  (Togo),  891 

Key  West(Fla.),  447,  449  ;  shipping, 
416  ;  naval  yard,  396,  447 

Khabarovsk  (Siberia),  1192 

Khaibar  road  (pass),  598 

Khaipur  (Sind),  125 

Khama,  chief  (Bechuanaland),  193 

Khaniu  race  (Siani),  1249 

Kharkov  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192  ; 
University,  1192 

Khartoum,  1341  ;  college,  1341 

Khattan(Baluch. ),  oil  springs  at,  158 

Khedive  (Egypt),  1355 

Khelat,  see  Kalat 

Kherson  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Khetran  see  Barkhan  Tahsil 

Khiva,  1227  ;  town,  1227 

Khoms  (N.  Africa),  1035 

Khorassan,  1129,  1130 

Khost  (Baluchistan),  coal  at.  158 

Khotan,  734 

Khsach  -  Kandal  (Cambodia),  fac- 
tories, 819 

Khurdistan,  see  Kurdistan 

Khuzar  (Bokhara),  1226 

Khuzdar(  Baluchistan),  iron  &  lead,  158 

Kiakhta,  734 

Kiangning  (China),  717 

Kiangsi  (China),  716,  717,  724 

Kiangsu  (China),  716,  717 

Kiau-chau  (China),  717,  718,  726, 
890,  895 

Kiel,  861,  869  ;  naval  station,  872  ; 
Univ.,  864 

Kielce  (Russia),  1188;  town,  1192 

Kiev  (Russia),  1181,  1188;  town, 
1192;  Univ.,  1193 

Kikuyu  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Kilindini  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Kilmarnock,  population,  19 

Kilwa  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 

Kimberley,  (Cape  Col.),  203,  209,  221 

Kinburn  (Russia),  fort,  1202 

Kincliow  (China),  726,  1031 


KON 

King  George's  1.  (Pacific),  851 
King  George's  Sound,  296 
King's  Islands  (Pacific),  365 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  285 
Kingston-on-Soar,  college,  29 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  16,  68,  82 
Kingstown  (St.  Vincent),  289 
King  William's  Town  (C!ape  Colony), 

209 
Kioto  (Kyoto)  1013;  Univ.,  1014 
Kipini  (E.  Africa),  174 
Kirghiz  race,  734 
Kirin  (Manchuria),  717,  732 
Kiriya,  734 

Kirkcaldy,  population,  19 
Kishineff'  (Russia),  1192 
Kishm  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  1113 
Kisi  tribe  (Liberia),  1034 
Kismayu  (B    E.  Africa),  174,  175 
Kissidugo  (French  Guinea),  839 
Kisumu  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Kittery  (Me.),  507 
Kitui  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Kiukiang  (China),  718,  725,  726 
Kiungchau  (China),  718,  727 
Kiushiu  (Japan),  1011,  1012 
Kivu  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Kjobenhaven,  see  Copenhagen 
Klaiisenburg,  see  Kolozsvar 
Kobe  (Japan),  1013 
Koblenz  (Prussia),  861 
Kochannes,  Patriarch  of,  1306 
Kochi  (Japan),  1013 
Kofu  (Japan),  1013 
Kokand,  1192 
Kokura  (Japan),  1013 
Kolashin  (Montenegro),  1051 
Kolhapur  (India),  125  ;  town,  128 
Koln,  see  Cologne 
Kolomea  (Austria),  626 
Kolozsvar  (Hung.),  641 ;  Univ.,  643 
Kom  (Persia),  1127 
Komarom,  614 

Konakry  (French  Guinea),  839 
Kong,  839 

Kongmun  (China),  718,  727 
Konia,    1305 ;    town,     1306  ;    trade, 

1311,  1312 
Konigliche  Weinberg  (Austria),  626 
Konigsberg  (Prussia),  861;  Univ.,  864 
Konigshiitte  (Prussia),  861 
Konotu  (Dahomey),  840 
Konstantinhafen  (Pacific),  896 
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Konstantinos  I.,  King  (Greece),  951 
Konstanz  (Baden),  903  ;  town,  903 
Kontagora  pro  v.  (Nigeria),  225 
Kordofan,  1343 
Korea  (Chosen),  1011 

—  agriculture,  1028 

—  area  and  population,  1027 

—  books  of  reference,  1029 

—  cattle,  1028 

—  commerce,  1028 

—  defence,  1017 

—  finance,  1027 

—  governor-general,  1026 

—  government,  1026 

—  instruction,  1027 

—  Japanese  in,  1027 

—  mining,  1028 

—  money,  1029 

—  ports,  1028 

—  postal  statistics,  1029 

—  production,  1028 

—  railways,  1029 

—  religion,  1027 

—  shipping,  1029 
Kosri(A.-iS.  Sudan),  1341 
Kossova  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Kostroma  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Kota  Bharu  (Kelantan),  170,  171 
Kota  (India),  125 

Kotakota  (Nyasaland),  186 
Kotei  (Emperor)  of  Japan,  1009 
Kotonu  (Dahomey),  840 
Kouroussa  (Fr,  Guinea),  839 
Kovno,  1188  ;  fort,  1199  ;  town,  1192 
Kowloon  (China),   lease,    115,    717  ; 

port,  727 
Kozlov  (Russia),  1192 
Kpandu  (Togo),  891 
Kpwesi  race  (Liberia),  1034 
Kragouyevatz  (Servia),  1239 
Krakau  (Cracow),  614,  62y,  626 

—  University,  628 
Krasnoyarsk  (Siberia),  1192 
Krai  (Siam),  1247 
Krementchug  (Russia),  1192 
Krian  irrigation  (Penik),  169 
Kribi  (Ger.  W.  Af.),  892 
Kristiania,    1102,    1105  ;    shipping, 

1109;  University,  1102 
Kristians  (Norway),  prov.,  1100 
Kristiansand  (Norway),  1102 
Kristianstad  (Sweden),  1274 
Kristiansund  (Norway),  1102 


LAD 

Kronstad-t  (Russia),  1188,  1199,  1202 
Kru  tribes  (Liberia),  1034 
Krugersdorp  (S.  Africa),  203 
Krutown  (Liberia),  1035 
Ktima  (Cyprus),  113 
Kuala  Lumpor  (Selangor),  168,  169 
Kuala  Trengganu,  171 
Kuang-chau-wan    Bay    (lease),    718, 

816,  817 
Kuban  (Russia),  1188 
Kuching  (Sarawak),  106 
Kuei-lin  (China),  716 
Kulai  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Kulja,  733 

Kumamoto  (Japan),  1013 
Kumbakonam,  128 
Kunar  Valley,  595,  597 
Kungrad  (Khiva),  1227 
Kunsan  (Korea),  1028 
Kuopio  (Finland),  1192,  1221 
Kurdistan,  1131,  1304,  1305 
Kurditsa  (Greece),  953 
Kurd  race  (Persia),  1127 
Kure  (Japan),  1013,  1021 
Kuria  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Kuria  Muria  Islands  (Arabia),  102 
Kurile  Islands  (Japan),  1011 
Kursk  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Kurume  (Japan),  1013 
Kusai  (Caroline  Is.),  896 
Kustendil  (Bulgaria),  699 
Kutais  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Kwangchengtze  (Kirin),  732 
Kwango  (Belgian  Congo),  674 
Kwangsi  (China),  716,  717,  1031 
Kwangtung  (China),  716,  717,  724 
Kweichau  (China),  716,  717 
Kwei-yang  (China),  716 
Kynshin  University  (Japan),  1014 
Kyoto,  see  Kioto 
Kyrenia  (Cyprus),  113 


T  ABRADOR,  280 

iJ     Labuan,  161,  163 

Labyrinth  Islands  (Andamans),  160 

Laccadive  Is.  (Indian  Ocean)  161 

Lacedaemon  (Greece),  953 

La  Ceiba  (Honduras),  971,  973 

La  Condamine  (Monaco),  1049 

Laconia  (Greece),  953 

Ladakh,  124 

Ladario  de  Matte  Grosso,  692 
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La  Digue  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Lado  (A.-E.  Sudan),  178,  1340 
Ladroue  Islands  (Pacific),  896 
La  Esperanza  (Honduras),  971 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  29 
La  F^re  (France),  fortress,  794 
Lagliman  Hill  (Afghanistan),  597 
Lagos  Province  (S.  Nigeria),  228 

—  town,  225,  228,  229 

La  Guaira  (Venezuela),  port,  1358 

Lahore  (India),  128 

Lahr  (Baden),  903 

Laibach  (Austria),  626 

Lake  Leopold   II.  (Pielgian  Congo), 

674 
La  Libertad  (Salvador),  port,  1213 
Lamaism  (Sikhim),  159,  (Tibet),  732, 

(Mongolia),  733 
Lambayeque  (Peru),  dept. ,  1139 
Lampongs  Is.  (off  Sumatra),  1084 
Lamu  District  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

—  Islands,  174 

—  town,  175 

Lanai  Island  (Hawaii),  575 
Lan-chou  (China),  716 
Landshut  (Bavaria),  907 
Landskrona  (Sweden),  1274 
Lango  (Uganda),  178 
Langres,  fortress,  794 
Lansing  (Mich.),  487 
Lantao  I.  (Hong  Kong),  115 
Laoag  (Lauag)  (Philippines),  580 
Laos  (French),  814,  816,  820 

—  (Siamese),  1247 

La  Paz  (Bolivia),  681,  684  ;  town,  682 
La  Plata  (Argentine),  602 ;  universitv, 

602 
Lappa  (China),  port,  727 
Lara  (Venezuela),  1355,  1357 
Laraiche  (Morocco),  1056 
La  Rioja  (Argentina),  prov.,  601 
Larisa  (Greece),  953  ;  town,  953 
Larnaca  (Cyprus),  113 
La  Rochelle,  782 
La  Serena  (Chile),  706 
Larvik  (Norway),  1100  ;  town,  1102 
Las  Bela  (Baluchistan),  155-8 

—  Jam  of,  157 

—  trade,  158 
Lashkar  (India),  128 

Lasi  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Las  Palmas,  1258 
Lasta  (Abyssinia),  591 


LIA 

Latacunga  (Ecuador),  770 

Latin    Monetary  Union,     810,    959, 

1004 
Latium,  sec  Rome 
Latter-day  Saints  (U.S.),    427,    463, 

552 
Launceston  (Tasmania),  345 
Laurium  (Greece),  953  ;  mines   957 
Lausanne,  1291 

Laval  Universities  (Canada),  272 
Lawrence  (Mass.),  387,  481 
League  I.  (Pa.),  396 
Lealui  (N.  Rhodesia),  196 
Lebanon,  1305,  1306 
Lecce  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Leeds,  16  ;  University,  29 
Leeward  Is.,  283,  286-8,  290-2,  851 
Leeuwarde  (Holland),  1068 
Legeh  State  (Malay),  170 
Leghorn     (Livoruo),      978  ;      town. 

983  ;  shipping,  1000 
Le  Havre,  782  ;  trade,  806,  808 
Leicester,  population,  16 
Leiden  (Neth.),  1068  ;  Univ.,  1069 
Leinster  province,  pop. ,  20 
—  agricultural  holdings,  63 
Leipzig,  941  ;  town,   861,   931,  942  ; 

University,  864,  943 
Leiria  (Portugal),  1148 
Leith,   19  ;  port,  68,  82 
Lek  race  (Persia),  1127 
Le  Mans,  782 

Lemberg  (Austria),  626;  univ.,  628 
Leon,  jjrovince  (Ecuador),  770 
Leon  (Mexico),  1042 
Leon  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Leon  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Leopold  IV.  (Lippe),  918 
Leopoldville  (Belg.  Congo),  677 
Lepcha  race  (Sikhim),  159 
Leribe  dist.  (Basutolaud),  192 
Lerida  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Les  Cayes  (Haiti),  967 
Leskovatz  (Servia),  1239 
Les  Saintes  (French  W.I.),  847 
Lesser  Antilles,  847 
Leucas  (Greece),  953 
Levallois  Perret,  782 
Levuka  (Fiji),  366 
Lewanika,  Barotse  chief,  196 
Lewiston,  (Me,),  474 
Lhasa  (Tibet),  732,  733 
Liang-kiang  (China),  716 
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Liao-tung  Peninsula,  lease,  717,  732, 

1031 
Liao-yang  (Manchuria),  732 
Libau  (Russia),  1192 
Liberdad  (Peru),  dept.,  1139,  1142 
Liberia  (Costa  Rica),  746 
Liberia,  area  &  population,  1034 

—  books  of  reference,  1037 

—  commerce,  1036,  1037 

—  constitution  &  government,  1034 

—  debt,  1035 

—  defence,  1035 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1037 

—  iinance,  1035 

—  mining,  1036 

money,     weights,      measures, 

1037 

—  president,  1034 

—  religion  and  instruction,  1035 

—  rubber,  1036,  1037 
Liberian  Jene  (Liberia),  1035 
Libia  Italiana,  1005 

Libreville  ( Belgian  Congo),  828,  829 
Lick  Observatory  (U.S.A.),  433 
Liechtenstein,  1038 
Liege  (Belgium),    661  ;   fort,     666  ; 

town,  663  ;  univ.,  663 
Liegnitz  (Prussia),  861 
Lifou  Island  (Pacific),  850 
Liguria  (Italy),  978,  984 
Likoma  (Nyasaland),  186 
Lille,  782  ;  faculties,  787,  788 
Lima    (Peru),    dept.,    1139  ;    town, 

1138,  1142  ;  University,  1140 
Limasol  (Cyprus),  113 
Limbe  (Nyasaland),  186 
Limburg  (Belgium),  pro  v.,  661 

—  (Netherlands),  1067,    1069  ;  coal, 

1076 
Limerick,  12,  21 
Limoges,  782 
Limon  (C.  Rica),  745;  town,  746,  747, 

748 
Linares  (Spain),  1257 

—  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
Lincoln,  population,  16 
Lincoln  (Nebr.),  501,  502 
Lincoln  Institute  (U.S.A.),  496 
Linden  (Prussia),  861 

Lindi  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Lindsey,  14 

Lingah  (Persia),  port,  1131,  1132 
Linkbping  (Sweden),  1274 


LOR 

Linz  (Austria),  626 
Lippe,  856,  860,  862 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  reigning  Prince,  918 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 
Lisbon,  1148  ;  town,  1149 
Lister  (Norway),  prov.,  1101 
Lithgow  (N.S.W.),  307 

Little  Elobey  (Span.  Ap.)  1268 
Little  Popo  (Togoland),  891 
Little  Rock  (Ark.),  429,  430 
Liukiu  (Loochoo)  Islands,  1011 
Liu  Kung  Island  (Wei-hai-Wei),  172 
Liverpool,  16  ;  port,  82  ;  Univ.,   29 
Livingston  (Guatemala),  port,  965 
Livingstone  (Rhodesia),  196 
Livonia,  1188 
Livorno  (Leghorn),  979  ;  town,  983  ; 

shipping,  1000 
Liwonde  (Nyasaland),  186 
Llanquihue  (Chile),  prov.,  706,  709 
Loanda  (Angola),  1158 
Loango  (Belgian  Congo),  829 
Lobito  (Port.  W.  Africa),  port,  1158 
Lobor  (Uganda),  178 
Lobos  de  Afuera  (Peru),  1143 
Lodz  (R.  Poland),  1188  ;  1192 
Logrono  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Loja  (Ecuad.),  prov.  770  ;  town,  770 
Lokoja  (Nigeria),  226 
Lomani  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Lombardy,  978,  984,  990 
Lombok  (Dutch  E.  Indies),  1084 
Lome  (Togo),  891 
Lomza  (R.  Poland),  1188  ;  1192 
London,  population  of,  17 

—  boroughs,  11 

—  City,  area  and  population,  17 

—  County  Council,  9,  10,  17 

—  government,  10,  11 

—  port,  82 

—  registration  area  and  pop.,  17 

—  University,  29 
London  (Ontario),  243,  270 
Londonderry,  12,  21 

Long  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Long  Island  (Pacific),  895 
Loralai  (Baluchistan),  155,  156 
Lord  Howe  Islands,  316,  370 
Loreto  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Lorient,  782  ;  fort.,  794  ;  port,  806 
Lorrach  (Baden),  903 

4  X 
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Lorraine,  mining  &  minerals,  877,  878 

Los  Andes  (Argentina),  prov.,  600 

Los  Andes  (Venezuela),  1357 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.),  387,  432 

Los  Islands  (W.  Africa),  232,  836 

Lothringen,  900 

Loureuyo  Marques  (Mozamb.),  1159, 

1160 
Louisiade  Is.  (Pacific),  350 
Louisiana,  agriculture,  472 

—  area  and  population,  383,  471 

—  charity,  472 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  470 

—  cotton  crop,  402 

—  defence,  472 

—  finance,  472 

—  fisheries,  472 

—  forestry,  403,^472 

—  instruction,  471 

—  live  stock,  472 

—  mining,  473 

—  production  and  industry,  472 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  471 

—  representation,  379,  470 

—  rice  crop,  401,  472 
LouisvUle  (Ky.),  387,  468 
Louvain  (Belg.),  663  ;  Univ.,  663 
Lowa  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Lowell  (Mass.),  387,  481 

Lower  California  (Mex.),  1041,  1042 
Loyalty  Is.  (Pacific),  850 
Luang-Prabang  (Tonking),  820,  1247 
Luapula,  Upper  (Belg.   Congo),  674 
Liibeck,  857,  919 

—  instruction,  862,  919 

—  matricular  contribution,  860 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  shipping,  884,  919 

—  town,  861 

Lubeck  (Principality).  923 
Lublin  (R.  Poland),  1188,  1192 
Lucca  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Lucerne,  1288,  1291  ;  town,  1291 
Lucknow,  128 

LuderitzBay(Ger.S.W.Af.),  892 
Ludwig,  Regent  (Bavaria),  905 
Ludwigsburg  (Germany),  448 
Ludwigshafen  (Bavaria),  861,  907 
Lugh(Ital.  Af.),  1004 
Lugo  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 


MAD 

Lukiko  (assembly)  (Uganda),  178 
Lulonga  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Lulua  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Lumbwa  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Lund  (Sweden),  1274;  Univ.,  1274 
Lunda  (Angola),  1158 
Luneville,  lort,  794 
Lungchingtsun  (China),  port,  726 
Lung-chow  (China),  port,  718,727 
Luque  (Paraguay),  1119 
Lur  race,  (Persia),  1127 
Luxembourg  (Belgium),  prov.,  661, 

668 
Luxemburg  (Gd.  Duchy),  877,  1039 
Luzon  Is.  (Philippines),  580,  583 
Lynn  (Ma.ss.),  387,  481 
Lynx  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Lyon,  faculties,  772,  773 

—  fortress,  794 

—  local  government,  778 

—  population,  782 

Lyttelton  (N.Z.),  port,  362,  363 


"TI/TACAO,  (Post  China),  727,  1156, 

Macaulav  I.  (N.Z.),  365 
Maceio  (Brazil),  689 
Macerata,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  univ.  986 
Mach  (Kalat),  156 
Machakos  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
McKean  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Macoris  (St.  Domingo),  1234 
McGill  University  (Canada),  272 
Macquarie  Island,  344 
Madagascar,  agriculture,  832 

—  area  and  population,  814,  830 

—  banks,  833 

—  books  of  reference,  833 

—  commerce,  815,  832 

—  consular  representatives,  833 

—  currency,  833 

—  debt,  831 

—  defence,  832 

—  education,  831 

—  finance,  831 

—  gold,  832 

—  government,  830 

—  justice,  831 

—  live  stock,  832 

—  minerals,  832 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  833 

—  production  and  industry,  832 
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Mad 

Madagascar,  religion,  831 

—  roads  and  railways,  833 

—  shipping,  833 

—  silk  culture,  832 
Maddalena  (Italy),  fort,  990,  993 
Madeira,  1148,  1149 

Madison  (Wis.),  567 
Madras,  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  140 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  134,  135 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice  and  crime,  131 

—  land  tenure,  138 

—  port,  145 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

—  states,  124,  125 

—  town,  128 

—  trade,  142,  144,  145 

—  university,  130 

Madre  de  Dios  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Madrid,   pro  v.,   1257  ;   town,   1258  ; 

Univ.,  1259 
Madura  (Dutch  East  Indies),   1083, 

1084,  1085,  1087 
Madura  (Madras  Presidency),  128 
Maestricht  (Holland),  1068 
Mafeking,  193 
Mafetong  (Basutoland),  192 
Magallanes  (Chile),  territory,  706 
Magar  race  (Nepal),  1062 
Magdala  (Abyssinia),  592 
Magdalena  (Colom.),  prov.,  740,  741, 

742 
Magdeburg,  861 
Magnesia  (Greece),  953 
Magyar  race  (Rumania),  1172 
Mahaga  Is.  (Pacific),  896 
Mahala  el  Kubra  (Egypt),  1325 
Mahdera-Mariam  (Abyssinia),  592 
Mahe  (French  India),  816 
Mahe  Island  (Seychelles),  189 
Maiana  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Maibashi  (Japan),  1013 
Maikop  (Caucasus),  1192 
Maimachen  (Mongolia),  734 
Maine,  area  and  pop.,  382,  399,  474 

—  charity,  474-5 

—  constitution  and  gov.,  379,  474 

—  defence,  475 


MAN 

Maine,  finance,  475 

—  fisheries,  475 

—  instruction,  474 

—  live  stock,  475 

—  mining,  475 

—  production  and  industry,  475 

—  railways,  477 

—  representation,  379,  474 
Mainz  (Hesse),  861,  869,  916 
Maitland,  E.  &  W.  (N.S.W.),  307 
Maizuru  (Japan),  1018 

Majeru  Island  (Pacific),  896 

Majunga  (Madagascar),  831 

Makalle  (Abyssinia),  592 

Makassar  (D.  East  Indies),  1086 

Makiu  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Mako  (Hungary),  641 

Makran,  156,  157,  158 

Malacca  (Straits  Sett.),  161  et  seq 

Malaga  (Spain),  1257  ;  town,  1258 

Malaita  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Malay  Archipelago  (Portuguese  poss- 
essions in),  1156,  1157 

Malay   States,    Federated,    adminis- 
tration, 167  et  seq. 

area  and  population,  168 

commerce,  169 

communications,   170 

finance,  169 

irrii;ation,  169 

production,  169 

tin,  169 

protected  British,  170,  1247 

Siamese,  1247 

Maiden  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Mai  dive  Islands  (Ceylon),  111 
Maldonado  (Uruguay),  1348 
Malekite  sect  (Morocco),  1057 
Malindi  (E.  Africa),  175 
Maliues,  see  Mechlin 
Malleco  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
Mallicollo  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Malmo  (Sweden),  1274 
Malta,  100-1  ;  troops  at,  98 
Maluprey  (Cambodia),  prov.,  1247 
Malwa  (India),  125 
Mamuret-iil-Aziz  (vilayet),  1305 
Man,  see  Isle  of  Man 
Manabi  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 
Managua  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Mauahiki  I.  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Manameh  (Bahrein),  103 
Manaos  (Brazil),  689,  692 
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Manchouli  (China),  port,  726 
Manchester,  16  ;  Port,  82  ;  Univ.  29 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  84 
Manchester  (U.S.A.),  387,  506 
Manchuria,  716,  724,  728,  731 
Mandal  (Norway),  prov.,  1100 
Mandalay,  128 
Mandi  (India),  126 
Mandingo  race  (Liberia),  1034 
Mangaia  Island  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Mangareva  Isl.  (Pacific),  851 
Manhattan  (N.Y.),  387,  514 
Manica  District  (Port.  E.  Af.),  1159 
Maniema  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Manila  (Philippines),  580,  581 
Manitoba,  agriculture,  248,  264-5 

—  area  and  population,  242,  264 

—  constitution  and  government,  240, 

241,  264 

—  finance,  246,  264 

—  fisheries,  249 

—  forestry,  249 

—  instruction,  244,  264 

—  live  stock,  265 

—  manufacture,  250,  264 

—  railways,  265 

—  religion,  244 

—  representation,  240,  241,  264 

—  towns,  264 

Mannheim  (Baden),  903  ;  town,  861, 

903,  904 
Manono  (Samoa),  897 
Manpur  (India),  138,  139 
Mansura  (Egypt),  1325,  1327 
Mantova  (Mantua),  978  ;  town,  983  ; 

fort,  990 
Manua  Island  (Samoa),  586 
Ma6  (Kanem),  829 
Maoris,  352-3,  354,  364 
Marakei  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Maranhao  (Brazil),  688,  689 
Marburg  University,  864 
Marches  (Italy),  979 
Mare  Island  (Cal.j,  396,  434 
Mar^  Island  (Pacific),  850 
Margarita  I.  (Vene.),  1357 
Marianas  (Archipelago  Is. ),  585 
Marianne  Islands  (Pacific),  896 
Marie-Adelaide    (Gd.  Ds.)    (Luxem- 
burg), 1039 
Marie-Galante  (Guadeloupe),  847 
Marlborough  district  (N.Z.),  354 
Maronites  (sect),  1306 


MAS 

Marquesas  Is.  (Pacific),  851 
Marri  tribe  (Baluchistan),  155,  157 
Marsabit(B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Marsa  Matruh  (E<,'ypt),  1325 
Marseille,  782  ;  faculties,  787,  788  ; 

trade,  806,  808 
Marshall  Islands  (Pacific),  890,  896 
Martiguy,  fort.  (Switz.),  1295 
Martinique,  815,  848 
Maryborough  (Queensland),  326 
Maryborough  (Victoria),  318 
Mary  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Maryland  (Liberia),  1035 
Maryland,  agriculture,  401,  478 

—  area  and  population,  383,  399,  477 

—  charity,  477 

—  coal,  478 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  379,  476 

—  defence,  478 

—  finance,  478 

—  fisheries,  478 

—  instruction,  477 

—  live  stock,  478 

—  mining,  478 

—  production  and  industry   478 

—  representation,  379,  476 

—  tobacco,  402,  478 

—  wheat,  401 ,  478 
Masai  races,  175,  179 

—  Reserve,  Southern,  175 
Masampo  (Korea),  1028 
Masaya  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Mascara  (Algeria),  823 

Maseru  (S.  Africa),  192  ;  town,  192 
Mashonaland,  195 
Maskat  or  Muskat,  180,  1113 
Massa  (Italy),  979  ;  town   983 
Massachusetts,  382,  399,  480 

—  agriculture,  484 

—  area  and  population,  382,  399 

—  banks,  486 

—  charity,  482-3 

—  commerce,  485 

—  constitution  and  gov.,  379,  480 

—  correction,  483 

—  defence,  483 

—  finance,  483,  486 

—  fisheries,  485 

—  immigration,  485 

—  instruction,  481 

—  justice  and  crime,  483 

—  manufactures,  484 

—  production  and  industry,  484 
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MAS 

Massachusetts,  railways,  485 

—  religion,  481 

—  representation,  379,  482 

—  shipping,  485 

—  tobacco,  402,  484 

—  universities,  482 
Massawah,  1003,  1004,  1341 
Mastung  (Baluchistan),  157 
Matabeleland,  195 
Matadi(Be]g.  Congo),  677 
Matagalj)a  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Matanzas  (Cuba),  751  ;  town,  751 
Matapa  (Nicaraoua),  1094 
Matra  (Oman),  1113 

Matsue  (Japan),  1013 
Matsumoto  (Japan),  1013 
Matsuyama  (Japan),  1013 
Matto  Grosso  (Brazil),  688,  689,  693 
Mau  foiest  (B.  E.  Africa),  176 
Maubeuge,  fortress,  794 
Maui  Island  (Hawaii),  575 
Mauke  Island  (Parry  Is.),  364 
Maule  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
Mauretauia(b\W.  Africa),  814,  837, 

841 
Mauritius,  area  and  population,  184 

—  books  of  reference,  186 

—  commerce,  185 

—  constitution  and  government,  184 

—  crime,  184 

—  customs  valuation,  185 

—  debt,  185 

—  defence,  98,  185 

—  dependencies,  184 

—  education,  184 

—  finance,  185 

—  Governor,  184 

—  import  duties,  185 

—  military  expenditure,  98,  185 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  186 

—  railway,  185 

—  religion,  184 

—  shipping  &  communications,  185 
Mayaguana  Island  (Bahamas),  283 
Mayence,  see  Mainz 

Mayagiiez  (Porto  Rico),  578 
Mayotte  Island,  814,  834 
Mayumbe  (Belg.  Congo),  677 
Mazanderah,  (Persia),  1129 
Mbabane  (Swaziland),  199 
Mecca,  1306  ;  railway  to,  1315 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  920 

—  area  and  population,  856,  930 


MET 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Gd.-Dk.,  920 

—  instruction,  862,  920 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  921 

—  area  and  population,  851,  922 

—  Grand  Duke,  921 

—  instruction,  862,  922 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 
Mechlin  (Belgium),  663 
Medellin  (Colombia),  740 
Medineh,  1306 

Medinet-et-Fayum  (Egypt),  1325 
Meerane  (Saxony),  942 

Meerut  (India),  128 

Mehalla  al  Kobrah  (Egypt),  1327 

Meiningen,  938 

Meissen  (Saxony),  942 

Melanesia,  371 

Melbourne,  294,  318,  323  ;  port,  302  ; 

University,  316,  319 
Mellawi  (Egypt),  1327 
Melilla  (Sp.  Af.),  1056,  1237 
Melsetter  (Rhodesia),  195 
Memphis  (Tenn.),  387,  546 
Menado  (Dutch  E.  Indies),  1084 
Mendoza  (Arg.),  prov.,  601,  605 

—  town,  602 

Menelik  II.  (Abyssinia),  591 

Mengo  (Kampala)  (Uganda),  179 

Mengtsz,  718,  725,  727 

Menuf  (Egvpt),  1327 

Menufieh  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 

Mereg(Ital.  Af.),  1004 

Merida  (Mexico),  1042 

Merida  (Venez.),  1355  ;  Univ.,  1356 

Meriden  (Conn.),  440 

Meridian  (Miss.),  493 

Merka(Ital.  Af.),  1004 

Merowe  (A-E.  Sudan),  1341 

Merthyr  'i'vdfil,  population,  16 

Meru(B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Meshdesar  (Persia),  1129 

Meshed  (Persia),  1127,  1129,  1131 

Mesopotamia,  1304,  1305,  1312 

Messenia  (Greece),  953 

Messina,  980  ;  tow^l,  983  ;  shipping, 

1000  ;  Univ.,  986 
Meta  Territory  (Colombia),  740 
Methil,  Port,  68,  72 
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Metz,  861,  867,  900 
Mewar  (India),  125 
Mexico,  agriculture,  1044 

—  area  &  pop,,  1041 

—  army,  1044 

—  banks,  1046 

—  books  of  reference,  1048 

—  city,  1042 

—  coal,  1044 

—  cotton,  1044 

—  commerce,  1045 

—  constitution,  1040 

—  debt,  1043 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1047 

—  finance,  1043 

—  gold,  1044,  1045 

—  government,  1040 
local,  1041 

—  immigration,  1042 

—  instraction,  1042 

—  justice,  1042 

—  live  stock,  1044 

—  manufactures,  1045 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1045 

—  ministry,  1041 

—  money  and  credit,  1046 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1047 

—  navy,  1044 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1046 

—  President  (provisional),  1040 

—  production  and  industry,  1044 

—  railways,  1046 

—  religion,  1042 

—  shipping,  1046 

—  silver,  1045 

—  sugar,  1044 

—  state,  1041-2 

—  States,  1041-2 

—  towns,  1042 

Michigan,  agriculture,  401,  488 

—  area  and  population,  382,  487 

—  charity,  488 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  486 

—  defence,  488 

—  finance,  488 

—  forestry,  403 

—  instruction,  487 

—  live  stock,  488 

—  mining,  489 

—  production  and  industry,  489 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  489 

—  religion,  487 


MIS 

Michigan,  representation,  379,  486 

-  ship  canal,  489 

—  wheat  crop,  401,  488 
Michoacan  (Mexico),  State,  1042 
Middle  Congo  colony  (French),  828 
Middle  Niger  colony  (French),  836 
Middlesbrough,  16  ;  port,  82 
Mijertain  Somalis,  1004 

Mikado  (Emperor),  Japan,  1009 
Mikindani  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Milan  (Milano),  978  ;  town,  983 
Military  Terr.,  (F.W.Af.),  836,  841 
Milwaukee  (Wis.),  387,  567,  570 
Minas  (Uruguay),  1348 
Minas  Geraes  (Brazil),  688,  689,  693 
Mindanao  Is.,  (Philippines),  580 
Mmia(Egypt),  1325, 1326;  town,  1327 
Minneapolis,  387,  490,  492 

—  University,  490 
Minnesota,  agriculture,  491 

—  area  and  population,  383,  399,  490 

—  charity,  491 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  490 

—  defence,  491 

—  finance,  491 

—  forests,  403 

—  Indian  reservations,  490 

—  education,  490 

—  live  stock,  491 

—  mining,  492 

—  production  and  industry,  491 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  492 

—  religion,  490 

—  representation,  379,  490 

—  university,  490 

—  wheat,  401,  491,  492 

Minsk  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Miquelon  Is.  (Atlantic),  815,  848 
Miranda  (Venezuela),   1355 
Mir  Mahmud,  Khan  of  Kalat,  156 
Mir  Kama!  Khan,  Jam  (Kalat),   157 
Mirzapur  (India),  128 
Misahohe  (Togoland),  891 
Misiones  territory,  (Arg.  Rep. ),  601 
Miskolcz,  (Hungary),  641 
Mississippi,  agriculture,  401,  494 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  493 

—  charity,  493 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  379,  492 

—  cotton  crop,  401,  494 

—  defence,  494 

—  education,  493 
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Mississippi,  finance,  494 

—  fisheries,  494 

—  forestry,  403 

—  live  stock,  494 

—  production  and  industry,  494 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  495 

—  religion,  493 

—  representation,  379,  492 

—  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  401,  494 
Missouri,  agriculture,  401,  497 

—  area  and  population,  383,  495 

—  charity,  496 

—  coal,  497 

—  constitution  &  gov. ,  399,  495 

—  defence,  497 

—  finance,  497 

—  instruction,  496 

—  live  stock,  497 

—  mining,  497 

—  petroleum,  497 

—  production  and  industry,  497 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  496 

—  representation,  399,  495 

—  wheat,  401,  497 
Mitau,  (Russia),  1192 
Mitchell  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Mit  Ghamr  (Egypt),  1325 
Mitiaro  Island  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Mito  (Japan),  1013 
Mittelberg  (Germany),  879 
Mobile,  Ala.,  387,  416,  424,  426 
Modeliarpeth  (French  India),  816 
Modena,979  ;  town,  983  ;  Univ.,  986 
Moero  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Mogadischo  or  Magadisho,  1004 
Mogador  (Morocco),  1057, 
Moghilev  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Mohales  Hoek  (Basutoland),  192 
Mohammed  v.,  Sultan  (Turkey),  1302 
Moharek  I.  (Bahrein),  103 

Moheli  Island,  834 

Mohtasibs  (Afghan  officials),  596 

Mois  tribes  (Annam  &c.),  818,  819 

Moji  (Japan),  1013 

Mokpo  (Korea),  1028 

Moldavia,  1170,  1171,  1172 

Molise  (Italy),  979 

Mollendo,  684,  1120 

Molokai  Island  (Hawaii),  575 

Molucca  Islands,  1083,  1084 

Mombasa  (B.  E.  Africa),  175,  177 


MON 

Monaco,  state,  1049  ;  town,  1049 

—  casino,  1049 
Monagas  (Venezuela),  1355 
Monastir  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Moncton  (N.  Bruns.),  265 
Mongalla  (A.-E.  Sudan),  pro  v.,  1340 
Mongolia,  714,  716,  717,  734 
Mono  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Monono  Island  (Pacific),  897 
Monrovia  (Liberia),  1034-7 

Mons  (Belgium),  663 

Montana,  agriculture,  399,  499,  500 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  498 

—  charity,  499 

—  coal,  500 

—  constitution  and  gov.,  379,  498 

—  defence,  499 

—  finance,  499 

—  Indian  reservation,  499 

—  instruction,  499 

—  irrigation,  499-500 

—  live-stock,  500 

—  mining,  406,  500 

—  precious  stones,  406,  500 

—  production  &  industry,  499 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  499 

—  representation,  379,  498 

—  wheat,  500 

—  wool,  500,  571 

Monte  Argentaro  (Italy),  fort,  990 
Monte  Carlo,  1049 
Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  285 
Montenegro,  area  and  pop.,  1051 

—  army,  1052 

—  banks,  1054 

—  books  of  reference,  1054 

—  commerce,  1053 

—  communications,  1053 

—  finance,  1052 

—  government,  1051 

—  instruction,  1051 

—  justice  and  crime,  1052 

—  live  stock,  1053 

—  money,  1054 

—  pauperism,  1052 

—  production  and  industry,  1053 

—  railway,  1054 

—  reigning  sovereign,  1050 

—  religion,  1051 

—  roads,  1054 
Monterey  (Mexico),  1042 
Montes,  684 
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MON 

Montevideo,  1348 ;  port,  1353  ;  town, 

1349  ;  University,  1349 
Montgomery  (Ala,),  424 
Montijo  (Panama),  1115 
Montpellier,  782  ;  faculties,  787 
Montpelier  (Vt. ),  555 
Montreal  (Canada),  243,  252,  272 
Montreuil,  782 
Montserrado  (Liberia),  1035 
Montserrat  I.    (W.    I.),    286,    287, 

288 
Moorea  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Moosejaw  (Canada),  273 
Moquegua  (Pern),  dept.,  1139 
Moradabad  (India),  128 
Morant  Cays  ( W.  I. ),  285,  286 
Moravia,  area  and  population,  624 

—  representation,    Reich  srath,     621, 

622 

provincial  Diet,  623 

Morelia  (Mexico),  town,  1042 
Morelos  (Mexico),  State,  1041 
Morescoes  in  Spain,  1257 
Morioka  (Japan),  1013 
Moriori  race  (N.Z.),  364 
Mormons,  427,  453,  504,  552,  570, 

587,  897,  1102 
Mormugaa  (Goa.),  1156,  1157 
Morocco,  area  and  pop.,  1057 

—  books  of  reference,  1060 

—  commerce,  1058 

—  defence,  824,  1057 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1060 

—  finance,  1057 

—  government,  1055  ct  seg. 

—  industry,  1058 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1060 

—  posts,  1059 

—  religion,  1057 

—  shipping,  1059 

—  Sultan,  1055 

—  treaties,  1056,  1057 
Morocco  city,  1057 

Moro  pro  v.  (Philippines),  581 

—  race,  582 

Moscow,  1182,  1192  1185;  Univ.  1193 
Mosquito  Reserve  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Mossamedes  (Angola),  1159 
Mossul  (vilayet),  1305  ;  town,  1306 
Mostagnem  (Algeria),  823 
Mostar  (Bos.  Herz),  652 
Motherwell,  population,  19 
Moulmein,  128 


NAH 

Mount  Athos,  960 

Moyale  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Mozambique  (Port.  Afr.),  1156,  1158 

Muang-thai  or  Siam,  1247 

Mudirs  (Turkish  officials),  1304 

Mued  tribes  (Morocco),  1057 

Mufti  (Afgh.),  596  ;  (Turkish),  1307 

Muhamrah  (Persia),  1131,  1132 

Mujtahids  (Persian  priests),  1127 

Mukden  (Manchuria),  731,  732 

Mukhtars  (Turkish  officials),  1304 

Mulai  Yusuf,  Sultan  (Morocco),  1055 

Miilhausen,  861,  900 

Miilheim-on-Ruhr,  861 

Mull  as,  priests  (Persia),  1127 

Multan  (India),  128 

Muluya  Valley  (Morocco),  1057 

Munchen-Gladbach,  861 

Munich,  816,  869,  907  ;  Univ.,  864, 

865 
Munster  (province),  population,  21 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 
Miinster,  861  ;  University,  864,  865 
Mun tenia  (Rumania),  1172 
Muong-sing  (Laos  State),  820 
Murcia  (Spain),  prov.,    1257;'  town, 

1258 
Muri,  prov.  (Nigeria),  225,  227 
Murzuk  (N.  Africa),  1005 
Muskat,  180, 1113 
Mutessarifs  (Turkish),  1304 
Muttra  (India),  128 
Muzo,  emerald  mines  (Colomb.)   741 
Mwatate  (British  E.  Africa),  175 
Mysore  (India),  area,  &c.,  124 

—  religion,  129 

—  town,  128 


NABA  (Japan),  1013 
Nabardi,    Um   (A.-E.    Sudan), 
gold  mines,  1343 
Nabha  (India),  126 
Nacaome  (Honduras),  971 
Nagano  (Japan),  1013 
Nagaoka  (Japan),  1013 
Nagasaki,  1013,  1021 
Nagoya  (Japan),  1013 
Nagpur  (India),  128 
Nagyvarad  (Hungary),  641 
Nahan  (India),  126 
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NAH 

Nahud  ( A. -E.  Sudan),  1341  ] 

Naib,  Chief  (Persian),  1126  ;  Turkish,    , 

1307 
Nairobi  (British  E.  Africa),  175_ 
Naivasha  (British  E.  Africa),  175 
Nakuru  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Namaland  (Ger.  S.W.  Af.),  892 
Namangan,  1192 
Namasigali-Jinj a  railway,  179 
Namur,  prov.,  661  ;  town,  663,  6Q6 
Nana  Kru  (Liberia),  1035 
Nanamaga  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Nan-ch'ang  (China),  716 
Nancowry  (Nicobars),  161 
Nancy,    782  ;    faculties,   787  ;   fort, 

794 
Nandi  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Nanking  (China),  716 
Nan-ning  (China),  718,  727 
Nanomea  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Nantes,  782 
Napier  (N.  Z.),  354 
Naples  (Napoli),  980,  993  ;  town,  983; 

shipping,  1000  ;  University,  986 
Naquib  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Nara  (Japan),  1013 
Naricual  (Venez.),  coal  mine,  1357 
Narino,  prov.  (Colom.),  740 
Narodna-Skupshtina  (Servia),  1238 
Nashville  (Tenn.),  387,  546 
Nasirabad  tahsil,  157,  158 
Nassarawa  prov.  (N.  Nigeria),    225, 

227 
Nassau  (Bahamas),  283 
Nassau  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Natal,  Prov.  of.  Administrator,  213 

—  area  and  population,  202,  213 

—  agricultural  products,  215 

—  books  of  reference,  216 

—  coal  output,  216 

—  commerce,  216 

—  constitution  and  government,  213 

—  customs  valuation,  216 

—  finance,  204,  215 

—  gold  output,  216 . 

—  Indians  in,  214 

—  industry,  215 

—  instruction,  214 

—  live  stock,  21 6 

—  local  government,  200 

—  minerals,  216 

—  provincial  councils,  201 

—  railways,  207 


NET 

Natal,  representation,  200,  201 

—  whaling,  216 

National  University,  Ireland,  29 
Navanagar  (India),  128 
Navarra  (Spain),  1257  ;  town,  1258 
Nebraska,  agriculture,  401,  502 

—  area  and  population,  383,  501 

—  charity,  502 

—  constitution  and  govt,  379,  501 

—  defence,  502 

—  finance,  502 

—  instruction,  501 

—  live  stock,  503 

—  production  and  industry,  502 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  501 

—  representation,  379,  501 

—  wheat,  401,  503 
Neckar  (Germany),  942 
Nedenes  (Norway),  1100 
Negapatam  (India),  128 

Negri  Sembilan  (Malay),  162,  167 
Ntgrito  race  (Philippines),  581 
Negus  Negust  of  Ethiopia,  591 
Nekempti  (Abyssinia),  592 
Nelson  district  (N.Z.),  354 
Nemolassa  (Rumania),  fort.,  1175 
Nepal,  1062 
Nestorians (Persian),  1127;  Turkish, 

1306 
Netherland  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Netherlands,  agriculture,  1075 

—  area  and  population,  1067 

—  army,  1073 

—  banks,  1081 

—  births,  deaths,  &  marriages,  1068 

—  books  of  reference,  1092 

—  canals,  1078 

—  colonies,  1082  et  seq. 

—  commerce,  1076 

—  constitution,  1065 

—  customs  valuation,  1077 

—  debt,  1072 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1082 

—  emigration  1068 

—  estates,  1075 

—  finance,  1071  et  seq. 

—  fisheries,  1076 

—  foreigners,  1068 

—  frontier,  1072 

—  government,  central,  1065 
local,  1066 

—  import  duties,  1077 
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NET 

Netherlands,  instruction,  1069 

—  justice  and  crime,  1070 

—  manufactures,  1076 

—  mining,  1076 

—  ministry,  1066 

—  money  and  credit,  1080 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1081 

—  navy,  1074 

—  pauperism,  1070 

—  political  parties,  1065 

—  ports,  1078 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1078-9 

—  production  and  industry,  1075 

—  railways,  1078 

—  reigning  Queen,  1064 

—  religion,  1068 

—  royal  family,  1064 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1077 

—  States-General,  1065 

—  towns,  1068 

—  tramways,  1079 

—  Universities,  1069 

—  wheat,  1075 

Neuchatel,  1288,  1290  ;  town,  1291 
Neufahrwasser,  shipping,  884 
Neu  Hanover  (Pacific),  896 
Neuilly,  782 
Neukolln  (Prussia),  861 
Neu  Lauenburg  (Pacific),  896 
Neu  Mecklenburg  (Pacific),  896 
Neu  Pommem  (Pacific),  896 
Neuquen  (Argentina),  ]>rov. ,  601 
Neustadt  (Germany),  939 
Neu  Strelitz  (Germany),  922 
Nevada,  area  and  pop.,  383,  504 

—  charity,  504 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  504 

—  finance,  504 

—  forests,  505 

—  Indians,  504 

—  instruction,  505 

—  mining,  406 

—  production  and  industry,  505 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  504 

—  representation,  379,  504 
Nevis  I.  (W.I.),  286,  287,  288 
Newark,  N.J.,  387,  508 
Newar  race  (Nepal),  1062 
New  Bedford  (Mass.),  387,  481 
New  Britain  (Conn.),  440 

New  Brunswick,  agriculture,  248,  265 

—  area  and  population,  242,  265 


NEW 

New  Brunswick,  commerce,  266 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  240,  241,  265 

—  finance,  246,  265 

—  fisheries,  249,  265 

—  instruction,  244,  265 

—  live  stock,  265 

—  manufactures,  250,  265 

—  mining  and  minerals,  265 

—  political  parties,  265 

—  railways,  266 

—  religion,  244 

—  representation,  240,  241,  265 

—  towns,  265 

New  Caledonia,  790,  815,  849 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  307 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  pop.,  16 

—  Colleges,   29 

Newchwang  (China),  718,  726,  732 
Newfoundland,  agriculture,  282 

—  area  and  pop. ,  280 

—  banks,  and  saving  banks,  282 

—  books  of  reference,  282 

—  commerce,  281 

—  exports  and  imports,  281 

—  finance,  281 

—  fishing  and    fishing  rights,    280, 

281 

—  government  and  ministry,  280 

—  instruction,  280 

—  mining,  282 

—  paper  and  pulp  mills,  282 

—  political  parties,  280 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  282 

—  production,  282 

—  railways,  282 

—  religion,  280 

—  shipping,  281 

—  whaling,  281 

New  Georgia  Is.  (Pacific),  370 
New  Guinea,  Brit.,  293,  295,  350 

—  Dutch,  1083,  1084 

—  German,  890,  895 

New  Hampshire,  agriculture,  507 

—  area  and  population,  382,  399,  606 

—  charity,  506  • 

—  constitution  and  govt,  379,  505 

—  defence,  507 

—  finance,  507 

—  instruction,  506 

—  live  stock,  507 

—  production  and  industry,  507 

—  railways,  508 

—  religion,  506 
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NEW 

New  Hampshire,  representation,  379, 

505,  506 
New  Haven  (Conn.),  387,  440 
New  Hebrides  (Pacific),  371,  850 
New  Jersey,  agriculture,  509 

—  area  and  population,  382,  399,  508 

—  charity,  509 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  508 

—  defence,  509 

—  finance,  509 

—  fisheries,  510 

—  instruction,  509 

—  live  stock,  510 

—  manufactures,  510 

—  minerals,  510 

—  production  and  industry,  509 

—  religion,  508 

—  representation,  379,  508 

—  University,  509 

New  Kowloon  (China),  115 
New  London  (Conn.),  396,  440 
New  Mexico,  area  and  pop.,  382,  511 

—  charity,  512 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  379,  511 

—  defence,  512 

—  finance,  512 

—  Indian  reservations,  511 

—  instruction.  511 

—  irrigation,  513 

—  minerals,  513 

—  precious  stones,  406,  513 

—  production  &  industry,  512 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  513 

—  religion,  512 

—  representation,  379,  511 

—  University,  512 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  29 
New   Orleans  (La.),   387,  396,   471  ; 

shipping,  415,  416,  431,  473 
Newport  (Mon.),  16  ;  port,  68,  82 
Newport  (R.L),  396,  538 
Newport  (Shrops.),  College,  29 
Newport  News  (Va.),  416,  558 
New  Providence  Island  (W.I.),  283 
New  South  Wales,  aborigines,  306 

—  agriculture,  310 

—  area  and  population,  294,  306 

—  banks,  314,  315 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  95,  307 

—  books  of  reference,  316 

—  commerce,  300,  314 

—  constitution  and  govt,  293,  305 


NEW 

New  South  Wales,  debt,  309 

—  defence,  296,  310 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  307 

—  finance,  295,  309 
local,  310 

—  forestry,  312 

—  gold  output,  313 

—  Governor,  305 

—  instruction,  303 

—  justice  and  crime,  309  • 

—  land  tenure,  310 

—  live-stock,  312 

—  local  government,  293,  306 

—  manufactures,  313 

—  mines  and  minerals,  3 12 

—  ministry,  305 

—  money  and  credit,  314 

—  occupations  of  people,  306 

—  pensions,  old  age,  invalidity  and 

accident,  308 

—  political  parties,  305 

—  production  and  industry,  310 

—  railways,  302 

—  religion,  307 

—  representation,  293,  305 

—  shipping,  302 

—  sugar,  312 

—  towns,  307 

—  tramways,  314 

—  University,  308 

—  wheat,  &c.  ,312 
• —  wines,  312 

—  wool  production,  312 

—  See  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
New  Urgenj  (Khiva),  1227 

New  Westminster  (B.  Col.),  262 
New  York  State,  agriculture,  517 

—  area  and  population,  382,  399,  514 

—  canals,  519 

—  charity,  516 

—  colleges,  515 

—  constitution  &govt.,  379,  513 

—  defence,  517 

—  finance,  516 

—  instruction,  515 

—  live  stock,  517 

—  manufactures,  518 

—  mining,  517 

—  production  and  industry,  517 

—  railways,  519 

—  representation,  379,  514 

—  tobacco,  402,  517 

—  wheat,  517 
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NEW 

New  York  (city),  area  and  pop.,  387, 
514;  finance,  517;  local  govt., 
514  ;  shipping,  415,  416,  519 

New  Zealand,  293 

—  agriculture,  359 

—  area  and  population,  353 

—  banks,  364 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  355 

—  books  of  reference,  365 

—  coal,  360 

—  commerce,  360 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  352 

—  crops,  366 

—  customs,  361 

—  debt,  358 

—  defence,  359 

—  dependencies,  353,  364 

—  finance,  357 
local,  358 

—  General  Assembly,  252 

—  gold,  360,  361 

—  Governor,  353 

—  House  of  Representatives,  252 

—  immigration  and  emigration,  355 

—  import  duties,  361 

—  instruction,  356 

—  justice  and  crime,  356 

—  land  holdings,  359 

—  Legislative  Council,  325 
■ —  live  stock,  360 

—  local  government,  353 

—  manufactures,  360 

—  Maoris,  352-3,  354,  364 

—  mines  and  minerals,  360 

—  ministry,  353 

—  money  and  credit,  364 

—  occupations  of  people,  355 

—  old-age  pensions,  357 

—  pauperism,  357     . 

—  political  parties,  353 

—  ports,  362,  363 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  363 

—  production  and  industry,  359 

—  provincial  districts,  354 

—  railways,  363 

—  religion,  355 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  363 

—  towns,  354 

—  University,  356 

—  wool  exports,  360,  361 
Nganhwei  or  An-hui,  716,  717,  724 
Ngotshe  (Natal),  214 

Niamey  (F.  W.  Africa),  841 


NIS 

Nicaragua,  area  and  pop.,  1094 

—  bank,  1097 

—  books  of  reference,  1097 

—  commerce,  1095 

—  constitution  and  government,  1094 

—  debt,  1095 

—  defence,  1094 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1097 

—  finance,  1095 

—  gold,  1095 

—  industry,  1095 

—  live  stock,  1095 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

1097 

—  mining,  1095 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1097 

—  President,  1094 

—  railway,  1096 

—  religion  and  instruction,  1095 

—  shipping,  1096 

—  towns,  1094 
Nice,  782  ;  fort.,  794 
Nicholas  I. ,  King  (Montenegro),  1050 
Nicholas  II.,  Tsar  (Russia),  1180 
Nicobar  Islands,  see  Andaman  Islands 
Nicolaistad  (Finland),  1192,  1221 
Nicosia  (Cyprus),  113 
Nictheroy  (Brazil),  689 
Nidwalden  (canton),  1290 
Niger  Province,  225 

—  Territory  (Fr. ),  815,  836,  840 
Nigeria,  books  of  reference,  236 

—  Governor,  225  n.,  228 

—  Northern,  225  | 

—  railways,  227  ' 

—  Southern,  225,  228 
Eastern  &  Central  Pro  vs.,  230 

—  —  Western  Province,  229 

—  statistics,  233 

Nightingale  Island  (Atlantic),  189 
Niigata  (Japan),  1013 
Niihau  Island  (Hawaii),  575 
Nikolayev  (Riissia),  1192,  1202 
Niksic  (Montenegro),  1051 
Nikunan  Island  ^Pacific),  370 
Nile  river,  navigation,  1344 
Nimeguen  (Holland),  1068 
Nime.s,  782 

Nimule  (Uganda),  district,  178 
Ningpo  (China),  718,  727 
Nippon,  see  Japan 
Nishapur   (Persia),    turquoise  mine, 

1131 
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NIS 

Nisch  (Servia),  1239,  1242 
Niuchwang  (China),  718,  726,  732 
Niue  I.  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Nizhnii-Novgorod,  1188  ;  1192 
Nkata  (Nyasaland),  186 
Nogal  ter.  (Italian  Af.),  1004 
Nome  (Alaska),  572,  574 
Nongson  mines  (Annam),  818 
Nonouti  Island  (Pacitic),  370 
Nordland  (Norway),  prov.,  1100 
Norfolk  Island,  316 
Norfolk  _(Va.),  387,  396,  416,  558 
Norrkoping  (Sweden),  1274 
Norte  Santander,  prov.  (Col.),  740 
Northam  (W.  Aust.),  328 
Northampton,  population,  16 
North  Borneo,  see  British 
North  Brabant,  1067,  1069 
North  Carolina,  agriculture,  521 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  399 

—  charity,  520 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  520 

—  defence,  521 

—  finance,  521 

—  forests,  403 

—  instruction,  520 

—  live  stock,  521 

—  minerals,  521-2 

—  precious  stones,  406 

—  production  and  industry,  521 

—  railways,  522 

—  representation,  379,  520 

—  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  401,  402,  521 

—  wheat,  521 

North  China,  troops  in,  98 
North  Dakota,  agri.,  401,  524 

—  area  and  pop,,  383,  523 

—  charity,  523 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  522 

—  defence,  523 

—  finance,  523 

—  instruction,  523 

—  irrigation,  524 

—  live  stock,  524 

—  minerals,  524 

—  production  and  industry,  524 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railway,  524 

—  religion,  523 

—  representation,  379,  522 

—  wheat,  401,  524 

Northern  Frontier  Dist.  (B.  E.  A. ),  175 
Northern  Province  (Uganda),  178 


NOR 

Northern   Territories   (Gold   Coast), 

230,  231 
Northern  Territory,   Australia,   290, 

294,  295,  332,  348 

—  aborigines,  349 

—  area  and  population,  348-9 

—  books  of  reference,  350 

—  commerce,  349 

—  cfovernment,  348 

—  finance,  349 

—  gold,  349 

—  live  stock,  349 

—  minerals,  349 

—  production  and  industry,  349 
North  Island  (N.Z.),  353,  354 
North  -  West  -   Frontier      Province 

(India),  121,  123,  124,  127,  129, 
130,  134,  135,  138,  140 
North-West  Territories  (Canada),  area 
and  population,  242,  275 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  241,  242,  275 

—  forests,  249 

—  religion,  244 
Norway,  agriculture,  1106 

—  area  and  population,  1100  ^^  seq. 

—  army,  1105 

—  banks,  1110 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1101 

—  books  of  reference,  1112 

—  commerce,  1107  et  seq. 

—  constitution,  1098 

—  Council  of  state,  1099 

—  debt,  1104 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1111 

—  emigration,  1102 

—  finance,  1103 

—  fisheries,  1107 

—  forestry,  1106 

—  government,  central,  1098 
local,  1110 

—  Grundlov,  1098 

—  import  duties,  1108 

—  instruction,  1102 

—  justice  and  crime,  1103 

—  King  of,  3,  755,  1098 

—  Kings  from,  1204,  1098 

—  Lagthing,  1099 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1107 

—  ministry,  1099,  1100 

—  money  and  credit,  1110 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures, 

1111 

—  navy,  1105 
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NOR 

Norway,  occupations  of  people,  1101 

—  Odelsthing,  1099 

—  pauperism,  1103 

—  political  parties,  1099 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1110 
wireless  stations,  1110 

—  production  and  industry,  1106 

—  railways,  1109 

—  religion,  1102 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1109 

—  Storting,  the,  1098,  1099 

—  towns,  1102 

—  University,  1102 
Norwich,  population,  16 
Nossi-Be  Island,  831 
Nottingham,  16  ;  College,  29 
Noumea  (N.  Caledonia),  850 
Novara  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Nova  Scotia,  agriculture,  268 

—  area  and  population,  242,  267 

—  banks,  269 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  267 

—  books  of  reference,  269 

—  commerce,  269 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  240,  241,  266 

—  exports,  269 

—  finance,  246,  268 

—  fisheries,  249,  268 

—  forestry,  249,  268 

—  instruction,  244,  267 

—  justice  and  crime,  268 

—  live  stock,  268 

—  local  government,  267 

—  manufactures,  250,  268 

—  mines  and  minerals,  268 

—  pensions,  267 

—  political  parties,  266 

—  production  and  industry,  268 

—  railways,  269 

—  religion,  244,  267 

—  representation,  240,  241,  266 

—  shipping,  269 

—  towns,  267 

Novgorod  (Russia),  11 88  ;  towns,  1192 
Novocherkask  (Russia),  1192 
Novogeorgievsk  (Russia),  1199 
Novo  Redondo  (Angola),  1158 
Novorossiisk,  1192 
Nuble  (Chile),  pro  v.,  706 
Nueva  Esparta  (Venezuela),  1355 
Nuevo  Leon  (Mexico),  state,  1041 
Nueva  San  Salvador,  1231 
Nui  Island  (Pacific),  370 


O'HI 

Nuitao  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Nukahiva  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Nukualofa  (Tonga),  369 
Nukufetau  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Nukulaelae  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Nukunono  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Nunez  dist.  (Fr.  Guinea),  839 
Niirnberg,  861,  907 
Nurukita  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Nushki  Niabar  (Baluchistan),  156 
Nyanza  Pro  v.  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Nyasaland  Protectorate,  186 

—  administration,  186 

—  defence,  187 

—  finance,  187 

—  governor,  186 

—  instruction,  186 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  187 

—  shipping  (lake),  187 

—  trade,  187 

Nyasa  Company  (Portuguese),  1159 
Nyeri(B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Nyezhin  (Russia),  1192 
Nyiregyhaza  (Hungary),  641 


AAHU  (Hawaii),  575,  576 
U     Oakland  (CaL),  387,  432 
Oaxaca  (Mexico),  1042  ;  town,  1042 
Oban  (Nigeria),  230 
Obbia  (Somali  Coast),  1004 
Obeid,  El  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1341 
Ober-Elsass,  900 
Oberhausen  (Prussia),  861 
Obock  (Somali  Coast),  835 
Obwalden  (canton),  1290 
Ocean  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Oceania    (British),    293,    354,    364, 
365  et  scq. 

—  French  815,  849,  et  scq. 

—  German,  890,  895  et  scq. 
Ochakoff  (Russia),  port,  1199,  1202 
Ocos  (Guatemala),  port,  965 
Odense  (Denmark),  758 

Odessa,  1182,  gov.  1185,  univ.  1193 
Off'enbach  (Hesse),  861,  916 
Off'enburg  (Baden),  903 
Ofu  Island  (Samoa),  586 
Ogasawarajima  (Bonin)  Islands,  1011 
Ogden  (Utah),  552        * 
O'Higgins,  (Chile),  prov.,  706 
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OHI 

Ohio,  agriculture,  401,  402,  524 

—  area  and  pop.,  882,  525 

—  charity,  526 

—  colleges,  &c.,  525 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  524 

—  defence,  526 

—  tinance,  526 

—  instruction,  525 

—  live  stock,  524 

—  manufactures,  257 

—  mining,  528 

—  production  and  industry,  527 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  527 

—  religion,  525 

—  representation,  379,  524 

—  tobacco,  402,  527 

—  wheat,  401,  526 
Okayama  (Japan),  1013 
Oki  Islands  (Japan),  1011 
Oklahoma  city,  387,  528 
Oklahoma     aud     Indian    Territory, 

agriculture,  401,  529 

—  area  and  pop. ,  383,  528 

—  charity,  529 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  528 

—  cotton  crop,  402,  529 

—  defence,  529 

—  finance,  529 

—  instruction,  528 

—  live  stock,  529 

—  production,  529 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  528 

—  representation,  379,  528 

—  wheat,  401,  529 

Old-age  pensions  and  relief  of  old  age 

—  Australia,  Commonwealth  of,  296 

—  Denmark,  760 

—  France,  791 

—  Germany,  866 

—  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  38 

—  New  South  Wales,  308 

—  New  Zealand,  357 

—  Queensland,  327 

—  Victoria,  31 P 

—  Western  Australia,  340 
Oldenburg,  grand-duchy,  922 

—  area  and  population,  856,  923 

—  books  of  reference,  923 

—  duchy,  923 

—  finance  &  debt,  922,  923 

—  Grand-duke,  922 


ORA 

Oldenburg  instruction,  862,  923 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  religion,  862,  923 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  town,  923 
Oldham,  population,  16 
Old  Marghelan,  1192 
Olonets  (Russia),  1188 
Olongapo,  (P. I.),  396 
Olosega  Island  (Samoa),  586 
Oltenia  (Rumania),  1172 
01ympia(Wash.),  560,  561 
Omaha  (Nebr.),  387,  501 
Oman,  1113 

—  British  ports,  1113 
Omdurman,  1341 
Omoa  (Honduras),  971 
Omotepe  I.  (Nicaragua),  1095 
Omsk  (Russia^,  1192 

Ongtong  Java  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Onitsha  (Nigeria),  229,  230 
Onomitchi  (Japan),  1013 
Onotoa  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Ontario,  agriculture,  248,  270 

—  area  and  population,  242,  270 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  240,  241,  269 

—  finance,  246,  270 

—  fisheries,  249 

—  forestry,  249,  270 

—  instruction,  244,  270 

—  live  stock,  270 

—  manufactures,  250,  270 

—  mineral  output,  270 

—  production  and  industry,  270 

—  railways,  270 

—  religion,  244 

—  representation,  240,  241,  269 

—  shipping,  270 

—  towns,  270 

—  university,  270 
Opobo  (Nigeria),  229,  236 
Oporto  (Port.),  1149  ;  univ.,  1150 
Oran  (Algeria),  798,  823,  824,  825 
Orange  (N.S.W.),  307 

Orange    Free    State    Province,    Ad- 
ministrator, 221 

—  agriculture,  223 

—  area  and  population,  202,  221 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  222 

—  books  of  reference,  225 

—  coal,  224 

—  commerce,  224 
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ORA 

Orange  Free  State,  constitution  and 
government,  200,  201,  221 

—  customs  valuation,  225 

—  diamonds,  224 

—  finance,  204,  222 

—  instruction,  222 

—  justice,  222 

—  live  stock,  224 

—  local  government,  200,  221 

—  minerals,  224 

—  production  and  industry,  223 

—  Provincial  Council,  201 

—  railways,  207 

—  religion,  222 

—  representation,  200,  201 

—  wheat,  224 
Orebro  (Sweden),  1274 
Oregon,  agriculture,  401,  532 

—  area  and  population,  383,  530 

—  charity,  531 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  530 

—  defence,  531 

—  finance,  531 

—  fisheries,  532 

—  forestry,  403 

—  instruction,  531 

—  irrigation,  532 

—  live  stock,  532 

—  mining,  532 

—  production  and  industry,  531 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  531 

—  representation,  379,  530 

—  wheat,  401,  522 

Orel  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Orenburg  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Orense  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 

Oriente  (Cuba),  prov.,  751 

Oriente  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 

Orissa  (India),  121,  see  Bihar 

Orizaba  (Mexico),  1042 

Orkney  Isles,   area   and  pop.,  18 

Orleans,  782 

Oro  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770 

Orsova,  fort,  614 

Oruro  (Bolivia),  681  ;  town,  682 

Osaka  (Japan),  1013 

Oscarsborg  (Norway),  fort,  1109 

Osh  (Russia),  1192 

Osnabruck  (Prussia),  861 

Ossovets  (Russia),  port,  1199 

Ostend  (Belgium),  663 

Ostkreis  (Saxe-Altenburg),  936 


PAN 

Ostrog  (Montenegro),  1051 

Otago,  district  (N.Z.),  354 

Otaru  (Japan),  1013 

Otavi  (Ger.  S.W.  Africa),  893 

Otjimbingue  (Ger.  S.W.Africa),  892 

Otsu  (Japan),  1013 

Ottawa(Canada),  241, 243,249, 252, 270 

Otto,  King  (Bavaria),  905 

Otzuco  (Peru),  prov.,  1142 

Oudh,  see  United  Provinces 

Oulgaret  (French  India),  816 

Overyssel,  1067,  1069 

Oviedo,1257;  town,  1258;  Univ.,  1259 

Oxford,  16  ;  University,    29 


PAARL  (Cape  Colony),  209 
Pabellon  de  Pica,  1143 
Pachuca  (Mexico),  1042 
Pacific  Is.  (Br.),  293,  353,  354,  364, 
369  et  seq. 

high  commissioner,   366,  369, 

371 

—  (French),  790,  815,  845 

—  (German),  890,  895  et  seq. 
Padang  (Dutch  E.  Indies),  1086 
Padua   (Padova),  979  ;    town,    983  ; 

University,  986 
Pago  Pago  (Samoa),  586,  587 
Pahang  (Malay  States),  162,  169 
Paisley,  population,  19 
Pakhoi  (China),  718,  727 
Paknam  forts  (Siam),  1249 
Palau  or  Pelew  Islands,  890,  896 
Palatinate,  906,  908 
Palembang  (Dutch  East  In.),  1084 
Palencia  (Spain),  prov.,  1258 
Palermo,    980;     town,    983  ;    ship- 
ping, 1000  ;  University,  986 
Palestine,  1304  ;  Colonies,  1312 
Palit  or  Perils  (Malay),  170,  171 
Palma  (Baleares),  1250 
Palmas,  Las,  1257 
Palmerston  Island  (Cook  Is. ),  364 
Palmerston  North  (N.  Z. ),  354 
Palmyra  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Pampa  (Arg. ),  prov.,  601 
Panama  (Colom. ),  prov.,  740 
Panama,  739,  750 

—  area  and  population,  1115 

—  books  of  reference,  1118 

—  canal,  395,  576,  1096,  1117 
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PAN 

Panama,  commerce,  1116 

—  currency,  1117 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1117 

—  education,  1115 

—  finance,  1116 

—  government,  1115 

—  President,  1115 

—  production,  1116 

—  railway,  1116 

—  shipping,  1116 

—  town,  1115 

—  University,  1116 

Panay  Island  (Philippines),  580 
Pangani  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Pangkor  Is.  (Perak),  162 
Panjgur  (Baluchistan),  156 
Panjin  (Goa),  1156 
Pao'ting-fu  (China),  716 
Papeete  (Tahiti),  851 
Paphos  (Cyprus),  113 
Papua,  Territory  of,  293,  295,  350 
Para  (Brazil),  688,  689,  692 

—  arsenal,  692 
Paraguari  (Paraguay),  1119 
Paraguay,  area  and  pop.,  1119 

—  banks,  1122 

—  books  of  reference,  1122 

—  boundary  dispute,  1119 

—  commerce,  1121 

—  constitution  and  government,  1118 

—  currency  and  credit,  1122 

—  debt,  1120 

—  defence,  1120 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1122 

—  finance,  1120 

—  forests,  1121 

—  instruction,  1119 

—  justice,  1120 

—  live  stock,  1120,  1121 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1122 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1121 

—  President,  1119 

—  production  and  industry,  1120 

—  railways,  1121 

—  religion,  1119 

—  shipping,  1121 

—  towns,  1119 

Parahyba  (Brazil),  pro  v.,  688,  689 

—  town,  689 

Paramaribo  (Surinam),  1090 
Parana  (Arg.  Rep.),  602  ;  Univ.,  602 
Parana  State  (Brazil),  688,  689,  693 
Parchim  (Mecklenburg-Schw. )  920 


PEN 

Pargana-Manpur  State  (India)   agri- 
culture, 138,  139  ;  forests,  139 
Paris,  faculties,  &c.,  787,  788 

—  finance,  793,  794 

—  fortifications,  794 

—  local  government,  778 

—  population,  782 

—  trade,  806 

Parma,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  Univ.,  986 

Paro  (Bhutan),  680 

Parramatta(N.S.W.),  307 

Parry  Is.,  see  Mauke 

Parsis,   or  Guebres  (Persian),   India, 

129,  Persia,  1127 
Partick,  population,  19 
Pasajes  (Spam),  fort,  1261 
Passaic  (N.J.),  387,  508 
Passamaquoddy  (Me.),  416 
Patagonia,  709 
Paterson  (N.J.),  387,  508 
Pathan  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Patiala  (India),  126  ;  town,  128 
"Patna  (India),  128 
Patras  (Greece),  953 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  592 
Pau,  782 

Paulpietersburg  (Natal),  214 
Paucartambo  district  (Peru),  1142 
Pavia  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Pawtucket(R.I.),  387,  538,  539 
Paysandu,  (Uruguay)  1348,  1351 
Paz,  La,  (Boliv.),  681,  684  ;  town,682 
Pearl  Harbour  (Hawaii),  576 
Pearl  Is.  (Panama),  1116 
Pearl  River,  (Miss.),  416 
Pecs  (Hnngary),   641 
Pedregal  (Panama),  1115 
Pedro  Cays,  (W.I.)  285,  286 
Peking,  715,  717,  718,  719 
Pelew  Islands  (Pacific),  890,  896 
Pemba  Island,  174,  180 
Penang  (Straits  Sett.),  161 
Pennsylvania,  agi'ic,  401,  402,  535 

—  area  and  pop.,  382,  399,  533 

—  charity,  534 

—  coal,  405,  535 

—  constitution  and  gov.,  379,  533 

—  defence,  535 

—  finance,  535 

—  instruction,  534 

—  iron  industries,  535 

—  live  stock,  535 

—  mining,  405,  535 

4  Y 
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PEN 

Pennsylv^ania,    production     and   in- 
dustry, 535 

—  railways,  536 

—  religion,  534 

—  representation,  379,  533 

—  tobacco  and  wheat,  401,  402,  535 

—  Universities,  534 
Penon  de  la  Gomera,    1257 
Penrhyn  Island. (Cook  Is.),  364 
Pensacola{Fla.),396,416,447,448,449 
Penza  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Peoria,  (111.),  387,  455 

Perak  (Malay  State),  162,  167,  et  seq. 
Perene  District  (Peru),  1142 
Perim,  102 

Perils  (Malay  State),  170,  171 
Perm  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Pernambuco  (Brazil),  688,  689  ;  town, 

689 
Pernik  coal  mines  (Bulgaria),  702 
Perpignan,  782 

Persia,  area  and  population,  1126 
■ —  army,  1129 

—  banks,  1133 

—  books  of  reference,  1136 

—  commerce.  1131 

—  constitution,  1124 

—  cultivation,  1130 

—  debt,  1129 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1136 

—  finance,  1128 

—  foreign  loans,  1129 

—  government,  1124 
local,  1126 

—  instruction,  1127 

—  justice,  1128 

—  minerals,  1131 

—  ministry,  1126 

—  money  and  credit,  1133 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1135 

—  National  Council,  1125 

—  navy,  1130 

—  oil  wells,  1131 

—  pearl  fishing,  1131 

—  ports,  1131,  1132 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1134 

—  production  and  industry,  1130 

—  railway,  1133 

—  religion,  1127 

—  royal  family,  1124 

—  Senate,  1125 

—  Shah,  1124 

—  silk,  1130 


pni 

Persia,  towns,  1127 

I^ersian    Gulf  pearl    fishery,     1313 

—  ports,  1131,  1132,  see  also  Oman 
Perth  (Scotland),  pop.,  19 

—  (W.  Australia),  328 
Peru,  agriculture,  1142 

—  area  and  population,  1138 

—  army,  1142 

—  banks,  1145 

—  books  of  reference,  1146 

—  boundary  disputes,  1139 

—  commerce,  1143 

—  constitution  and  government,  1138 

—  cotton,  1142 

—  debt,  1141 

—  defence,  1142 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1145 

—  finance,  1141 

—  gold,  1143 

—  guano,  1143 

—  industry,  1142 

—  instruction  and  justice,  1140 

—  mines,  1143 

—  money  and  credit,  1145 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1145 

—  navy,  1142 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1145 

—  President,  1138 

—  railways,  1144 

—  religion,  1140 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1144 

—  towns,  1139 

—  Universities,  1140 

Perugia,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  Univ.,  986 
Peruvian  Corporation,  1142,  1143 
Pesaro  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Pescadores  Islands,  1011,  1031 
Peshawur  (India),  128 
Pespire  (Honduras),  971 
Peter  I.  (King),  Servia,  1238 
Petervarad,  fort,  614 
Petroleum-,  and  Najihtha-producing 
regions. — Algeria,  825  ;  Baluchis- 
tan,   158  ;    Ecuador,    772  ;   Japan, 
1021  ;    Persia,     1131  ;     Rumania, 
1176;    Russia,     1208;    Venezuela, 
1357  ;  U.S.A.,  405,  566 
Petropavlovsk  (Karaschatka),  1192 
Petrozavodsk  (Russia).  1192 
Pforzheim  (Baden),  861,  903 
Philadelphia      (Pa.),      387,       533  ; 

shipping,  415,  416,  536 
Philippeville  (Algeria),  823 
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PHI 

Philippine  Islands,  area  &  pop, ,  580 

—  banks,  584 

—  books  of  reference,  587 

—  coinage,  584 

—  commerce,  583 

—  defence,  395,  396,  581 

—  education,  58*2 

—  finance,  582 

—  forests,  583 

—  gold,  583 

—  government,  381,  580,  581 

—  immigration,  581 

—  justice,  581 

—  mining,  583 

—  naval  station,  396 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  584 

—  production  and  industry,  583 

—  railways,  584 

—  religion,  580,  581-2 

—  roads,  584 

—  shipping,  584 

—  university,  582 

—  vital  statistics,  580 
Philippopolis  (Bulgaria),  prov.,  699 

—  town,  698,  699 
Phocis  (Greece),  953 
Phoenix  (Ariz.),  427,  428 
Phoenix  Islands  (Pacific),  370 
Phthiotis  (Greece),  953 

Piacenza,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  fort,  990 

Piauhy  State  (Brazil),  688,  689 

Pichincha  (Ecuador),  prov.,  770,  772 

Piedmont,  978,  984 

Pierre  (S.  Dak.),  543 

Pietermaritzburg,  203,  213,  214 

Pillzhum  (Ecuador),  772 

Pilsen  (Austria),  626 

Pinar  del  Rio  (Cuba),  751 

Pines,  Isle  of  (Pacific),  850 

Pingh-siang  coal  mines  (China),  724 

Ping  Yang  (Korea),  1027,  1028 

Pio  X.,  Pope,  1163 

Piotrkow  (R.  Poland),  1188  ;  1192 

Piraeus  (Greece),  953,  954 

Pirmasens  (Bavaria),  907 

Pirot  (Servia),  1239,  1242 

Pisa,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  Univ.,  986 

Pisagua  (Chile),  port,  711 

Pishin  (Baluchistan),  155,  156,  158 

Pitcairn  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Pittsburg  (Pa.),  387,  533,  536 

Pitzewo  (China),  726,  1031 

Piura  (Peru),  dept.,  1139 


FOR 

Platigorsk  (Caucasus),  1192 
Plauen  (Saxony),  861,  942 
Plevna  or  Pleven  (Bulgaria),  699 

—  town,  699 

Plock  (R.  Poland),  1188  ;  1192 
Ploesti  (Rumania),  1172 
Plovdiv  (Bulgaria),  699 
Plymouth,  pop.,  16  ;  port,  82 
Plymouth  (Montserrat),  288 
Pnom-Penh  (Cambodia),  818 
Podgoritza  (Montenegro),  1051 
Podolia  (Russia),  1188 
Poincar^  R-,  French  President,  775 
Pointe-^-Pitre  (Guadeloupe),  847 
Pointe-des-Galets  (Reunion),  835 
Poitiers,  782  ;  faculties,  787 
Pola  (Istria),  614,  617,  626 
Poland  (Russian),  area  and  popula- 
tion, 1187,  1188,  1191 

—  crops,  1205 

—  forests,  1206 

—  government,  1186,  1188 

—  instruction,  1195 

—  justice,  1196 

—  live  stock,  1206 

—  manufactures,  1209 

—  mining,  1208 

—  towns,  1192 
Poland,  see  also  Russia 
Poltava,  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Pomerania,  area  and  pop.,  928 
Ponape  (Caroline  Is.),  896 
Ponce  (Porto  Rico),  578 
Pondichery  (French  India),  816 
Pondoland  (Cape  Col.),  209 
Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  1149 
Poutevedra  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 
Poona  (India),  128 
Portalegre(Port.),   1148  ;  town,  1149 
Port  Alexander  (Angola),  1158 
Port  Ancon  (Pauama),  1115 

Port  Antonio  (Jamaia),  285 

Port  Arthur  (China),  717,  726,732, 

1012,  1031 
Port-au-Prince  (Haiti),  967 
Port  Bell  (Uganda),  179 
Port  Blair  (Andamans),  160 

—  Penal  Settlement,  1 60 
Port  Bouet  (Ivory  Coast),  840 
Port  Cornwallis  (Andamans),  160 
Port  Darwin  (Australia),  348,  349 
Port  de  Paix  (Haiti),  967 

Port  Edward  (Wei-Hai-Wei),  173 
4  Y  2 
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FOR 

Port  Elizabeth  (Cape  Col.),  203,  209 
Port  Herald  (Nyasaland),  186 
Portland  (Me.),  387,  416,  474,  475 
Portland  (Greg.),  387,  531,  532 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  184 
Port  Moresby  (Papua),  350 
Porto  (Portugal),  1147 
Porto  Alegte  (Brazil),  689 
Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  288 
Porto  Maurizio,  978  ;  towa,  983 
Porto  Novo  (Dahomey),  840 
Porto  Rico,  381 

—  area  and  population,  383,  577 

—  books  of  reference,  580 

—  communications,  579 

—  defence,  579 

—  finance,  578 

—  government,  577 

—  instruction,  578 

—  irrigation,  579 

—  islands,  579-80 

—  naval  base,  579 

—  production  and  industry,  579 

—  railways,  579 

—  sugar  tobacco,  579 

—  university,  578 

Port  Royal  (Jamaica),  285 

Port  Royal  (S.C.),  39(3 

Port  Said,  1325,  1326 

Porto  Seguro  (Togoland),  891 

Port  Sudan  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1341 

Port  Talbot,  68 

Port  Townsend  (U.S.A.),  563 

Portsmouth,  population,  16 

Portsmouth  (N.H.),  396,  506,  507 

Portsmouth  (Va. ),  416 

Portugal,  agriculture,  1152 

—  area  and  population,  1147 

—  army,  1151 

—  banks,  1155 

—  births,  deaths  &  marriages,  1149 

—  books  of  reference,  1160 

—  colonies,  1148,  et  seq. 

—  commerce,  1153 

—  constitution,  1147 

—  debt,  1151 

—  dependencies,  1156  et  seq. 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1156 

—  emigration,  1149 

—  finance,  1150 

—  fisheries,  1153 

—  government,  1147 

—  instruction,  1150 


PRI 

Portugal,  justice  and  crime,  1150 

—  mines,  1153 

—  ministers,  1147 

—  money,  weights  &  measures,  11 55 

—  National  Council,  1147 

—  navy,  1152 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1148 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1155 

—  President,  1147 

—  production  and  industry,  1152 

—  railways,  1155 

—  religion,  1149 

—  royal  family,  1147 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1155 

—  towns,  1140 

—  Universities,  1150 

—  Upper  Chamber,  1147 

—  wine,  1153,  1154 
Portuguese  Africa,  E.,  1156,  1159 

—  Africa,  W.,  1156,  1159  . 

—  Asia,  1156 

—  India,  1156 

Portugaeza  (Venezuela),  1355 
Posen,  area  and  pop.,  928  ;  forts,  869  ; 

town,  846 
Potenza  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Poti  (Russia),"  port,  1202 
Potosi  (Bolivia),  681  ;  town,  682 
Potsdam  (Prussia),  846 
Pozarevatz  (Servia),  1239 
Pozsony  (Hungary),  641  ;  univ. ,  643 
Prabhu  Narayen  Singh  (Maharajah), 

132 
Pradera  (Colombia),  mines,  741 
Prague,  626  ;  University,  628 
Praia  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  1157 
Praslin  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Presburg,  see  Pozsony 
Preston,  population,  16 
Pretoria  (S.  Africa),  201,  203,  217 
Primorskaya  (Siberia),  1188 
Prince  Edward  Is.,  agriculture,  271 
area  and  population,  242,  271 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  240,  241,  247 

—  finance,  246,    271 

fisheries,  249,  271 

forests,  271 

instruction,  244,  271 

live  stock,  271 

manufactures,  250,  271 

production  &  industry,  271 

railways,  271 

religion,  244 
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PR  I 

Prince  Edward    Island,    reijrescnta- 
tion,  240,  241 

toAvns,  271 

Princeton  University  (U.S.A.),  509 
Principe,  or  Prince's  Is.,  1156,  1158 
Providence  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 

—  (R.L),  387,  537,  538 
Province    Wellesley    (Penang),    161, 

162 
Prussia,  Abgeordnetenliaus,  925,  926 

—  agriculture,  933 

—  area  &  population,  856,  928  ct  scq. 

—  army,  933 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859,  929 

—  books  of  reference,  934 

—  breweries,  879,  933 

—  coal,  933 

—  commerce,  934 

—  constitution,  925 

—  debt,  932 

—  emigration,  860,  929 

—  finance,  932 

—  foreigners,  929 

—  government,  925 
local,  927 

—  Hcrrenhaus,  925,  926 

—  instruction,  862,  864,  930 

—  iron,  933 

—  justice  and  crime,  931 

—  King,  853,  854,  923 

—  kings  from  1701,  925 

—  Landtag,  925 

—  live-stock,  877,  933 

—  manufactures,  878,  933 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  minerals,  872,  933 

—  ministry,  927 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  political  parties,  927 

—  production  and  industry,  904 

—  railways,  934 

—  religion,  929 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855,  929 

—  royal  family,  924 

—  sugar  manufacture,  933 

—  town  and  rural  pop.,  929 

—  universities,  864,  930,  931 
Prussia  (E.  &  W.),  area,  &c.,  928 
Przemysl  (Austria),  614,  626 
Pskov  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Pudukkottai  (Madras),  125 
Puebla  (Mexico),  1041  ;  town,  1042 
Pueblo  (Cole),  437 


QUE 

Puerto  Barrios  (Guatemala),  965 
Puerto  Bello  (Panama),  1115 
Puerto  Colombia  (Col.),  743 
Puerto  Cortes  (Hond.),  971,  973 
Puerto  Mudis  (Panama),  1115 
Puerto  Plata  (Santo  Domingo),  1234 
Puget  Sound  (Wash. ),  shipping,  kc, 

396,  416,  562,  563 
Pukapuka  I.  (Cook  Is.).  364 
Puket  (Siam),  1247,  1250 
Pulientien  (China),  726,  1031 
Pulo  Cambing  (Timor),  1157 
Punakha  (Bhutan),  680 
Punjab,  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  134 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice,  131 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  140 

—  states,  124,  126 

—  university,  130 
Puno(Peru),  dept.,  1139 
Punta  Lobos  (Peru),  1143 
Puntarenas  (Costa  Rica),  745;  town, 

746,  748 
Pygmies  (Uganda),  179 
Pyrgos  (Greece),  953  ;  town,  953 


QACHA'S  NEK  (Basutoland),  192 
Qaliubia  (Egypt),  1325,  1326 
(^eua  (Egypt),  1325,  1326;  town,  1327 
Quang-nam  mines  (Annam),  818 
Quebec,  prov. ,  agriculture,  248,  272 

area  and  population,  242,  272 

cities,  272 

constitn.,  &  govt.,  240,  241,272 

finance,  2  46,  272 

fisheries,  249,  272 

forests,  249,  272 

instruction,  244,  27? 

live-stock,  272 

manufactures,  250 

mineral  output,  273 

political  parties,  272 

—  —  railways,  273 

religion,  244 

representation,  240,  241,  272  ^ 
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Quebec,  pro  v.,  universities,  272 

—  town,  243,  252,  272 
Queens  (N.Y.),  387,  514 
Queen's  University  Coll.,  Cork,  29 
Dublin,  29 

Galway,  29 

Queen's  University,  Belfast,  29 
Queensland,  aborigines,  325 

—  agriculture,  328 

—  area  and  pop.,  294,  325 

—  artesian  wells,  329 

—  banks,  330 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  326 

—  books  of  reference,  330 

—  coal,  329 

—  commerce,  300,  330 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  293,  324 

—  crops,  329 

—  debt,  328 

—  defence,  296,  328 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  326 

—  finance,  327 

—  forests,  and  timber  trade,  329 

—  gold,  329 

—  Governor,  324 

—  instruction,  326 

—  justice  and  crime,  327 

—  live  stock,  329 

—  local  government,  293,  325 

—  mines  and  minerals,  329 

—  ministry,  324 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  326 

—  pauperism,   327 

—  pensions, invalidity,  <f;  old-age,  327 

—  political  parties,  324 

—  production  and  industry,  328 

—  railways,  302 

—  religion,  326 

—  representation,  293,  324 

—  shipping,  302,  330 

—  towns,  326 

—  university,  327 

—  wool,  329 

—  See     also     Australia,      Common- 
wealth of 

Quer^taro  (Mexico),  1041  ;  town,  1042 
Quetta  (Baluchistan),  155,  156,  158 
Quezaltenango  (Guatemala),  962 
Quilimane  (Port.  E.  Af.),  1159,  1160 
Quincy  (111.),  455 
Qui-Nhon  (Annam),  818 
Quintana  Roo,  Ter.  (Mexico),  1041 
Quisqueya  Is.,  s:e  Santo  Domingo 


REU 


Quito  (Ecnad.),  770  ;  Univ.,  770 
Quitta  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Quthing  (Basutoland),  192 


RABAI  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Rabaul,  (K.  Wilh.  Land),  895 
Radom  (R.  Poland),  1188,  1192 
Rahman,  state  (Malay),  170 
Raiatea  I.  (Pacific),  851 
Rajputana  (India),  area,  &c.,  il24 

—  native  states,  124 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

Rakaanga  Island  (Cook  Is. ),  364 
Raleigh  (N.  Car.),  520 
Ralick  Island  (Pacific),  896 
Rampur  (India),  126  ;  town,  128 
Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  90 
Ranavalona  III.,  (Madagascar),  830 
Randers  (Denmark),  758 
Rangoon,  128  ;  trade,  145 
Raoull.  (N.  Z.),  365 
Rapa  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Rarotonga  Island  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Rastatt  (Baden),  903 
Ratack  Islands  (Pacific),  896 
Ratisbon  (Bavaria),  907 
Ravavae  Is.  (Pacific),  851 
Ravenna  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Ravensburg  (Germany),  948 
Rawalpindi  (India),  128 
Reading,  16  ;  College,  29 
Reading  (Pa.),  387,  533 
Redonda  Is.  (W.  Indies),  286,  287 
Regina  (Canada),L243,  273 
Reggio  di  Calabria,  980 ;  town,  983 
Reggio  Emilia,  979  ;  town,  983 
Reichenbach  (Saxony),  942 
Reichenberg  (Austria),  626 
Reims,  782  ;  fort,  794 
Reikjavik,  758,  767 
Rembau  (Malay  State),  168 
Remisemont,  fortress,  794 
Remscheid  (Prussia),  861 
Rendova  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Rennell  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Rennes,  782  ;  faculties,  787 
Resht  (Persia),  1127 
Rethymo  (Crete),  1320 
Reunion  Island,  814,  835 
Reuss  (elder  branch),  855,  857,  860, 
862,  868,  934 
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REU 

Reuss   (younger  branch),    855,   857, 

858,  860,  862,  868,  935 
Reuss-Gera,  935 
Reuss-Greiz,  935 
Reutlingen  (Germany),  948 
Reval  (Russia),  1192,  1202 
Rheinpfalz  (Bavaria),  prov.,  908 
Rhine  province,  area,  &c. ,  928 
Rhode  Island,  area  &  pop.,  382,  399, 
537 

—  charity,  538 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  379,  537 

—  defence,  538 

—  finance,  537 

—  instruction,  538 

—  manufactures,  539 

—  production  and  industry,  539 

—  railways,  539 

—  religion,  538 

—  representation,  379,  537 
Rhodes  Uuiv.  Coll.  (S.  Af.),  203 
Rhodesia,  Administrators,  197 

—  area,  194 

—  books  of  reference,  197 

—  Northern,  196 

—  Southern,  194 

administration,  195,  196 

area  and  population,  195 

gold  output,  195,  196 

mining,  195 

posts  and  telegraphs,  196,  197 

railways  and  roads,  196,  197 

towns,  195,  196 

trade,  195,  196,  197 

Riau-Lingga  Islands,  1083,  1084 

—  tin  mines,  1088 
Riberalta  (Bolivia),  682 
Richmond  (Va.),  387,  557,  558 
Richmond  (N.  Y.),  387,  514 
Riff  region  (Morocco),  1057 
Rift  Valley  (E.  Africa),  176 
Riga,  1182,  1187,  1192 
Rimatara  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Riobamba  (Ecuador),  770 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (state),  688,  689,  692 

—  arsenal,  692  ;  town,  689;  port,  693 
Rio  del  Rey  (Kamerun),  892 

Rio  de  Oro  (Span.  Af.),  1257,  1268 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  state,  688,  689 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  state,  688, 689,  693 
Rioja  (Arg.  Rep.),  605 
Rio  Negro  (Arg.  Rep.),  prov.,  601 
Rio  Negro  (Uruguay),  1348,  1351 


RUB 

Rios,  prov.  (Ecuador),  770 
Ripley,  college,  29 
Rivera  (Uruguay),  1348 
River  Cess  (Liberia),  1035 
Roadtown  (Virgin  Is.),  288 
Roanne,  782 

Roatan  (Honduras),  971,  973 
Rocha  (Uruguay),  1348 
Rochdale,  population,  16 
Rochefort,  782 ;  fort,  794,  798 
Rochelle,  La,  782 
Rochester  (N.Y.),  387,  515 
Rockhampton  (Queensland),  326 
Rodosto  (Turkey),  1306 
Rodrigues  Is.  (Mauritius),  184,  186 
Roko  Tui  (Fiji  title),  366 
Rome,  979  ;  pop.,  983 

—  See  and  Church  of,  area  and  pop. 

1163 

archbishoprics,  1166 

bishoprics,  1166 

books  of  reference,  1167 

cardinal  bishops,  1164 

priests,  1164 

deacons,  1165 

diplomatic  relations,  1167 

Patriarchates,   1166 

Pope,  election  of,  1163,  1166 

Popes  from  1605,  1163 

Sacred  College,  1164 

Supreme  Pontiff,  1163 

—  University,  985 

Romsdal  (Norway),  prov.,  1100 

Rong-pa,  see  Lepcha 

Ronongo  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Rosario  (Argentina),  602 

Roseau  (Dominica),  288 

Rosslau  (Anhalt),  901 

Rostock,  861,  884,  920  ;univ.,  864 

Rostov-on-Don,  1185,  1192 

Rotherham,  population,  16 

Rotterdam,  1068  ;  shipping,  1079 

Rotumah  Island  (Fiji),  366 

Roubaix,  782 

Rouen,  782  ;  trade,  806 

Rousse  (Bulgaria),  699 

Rovigo  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 

Royal  Holloway  College,  Egham,  29 

Royal  Military  Coll.,  see  Woolwich 

Rubber-producing  Regions. — Abys- 
sinia, 593  ;  Belg.  Congo,  676  ; 
Bolivia,  682,  684 ;  Brazil,  692  ; 
B.  N.  Borneo,  105  ;  Colombia,  742 
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Rubber  Producing  Regions — 

Costa  Rica,  747  ;  E.  Africa,  &c., 
115,  176,  179,  182,  187  ;  Ecuador, 
771,  772  ;  Fiji,  367  ;  French  pos- 
sessions, 832,  839,  841  ;  Ger. 
possessions,  878,  891,  892,  894  ; 
Guatemala,  964 ;  Liberia,  1036, 
1037  ;  Malay  States,  169,  171, 
172  ;  Nicaragua,  1095  ;  Panama, 
1116;  Papua,  350;  Peru,  1142; 
Portuguese  possessions,  1158  ; 
Siam,  1250  ;  S.  Africa,  199  ; 
W.  Africa,  227,  229,  235 

Rudolf  Province  (Uganda),  178 

Rudolstadt  (Germany),  945 

Rufisque  (Senegal),  837 

Rumania,  agriculture,  1175 

—  area  and  population,  1171 

—  army,  1174 

—  banks,  1178 

—  births,  deaths,  &  marriages,  1172 

—  books  of  reference,  1178 

—  commerce,  1176 

—  constitution,  1170 

—  debt,  1174 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1178 

—  finance,  1173 

—  forests,  1176 

—  instruction,  1172 

—  justice,  1173 

—  government,  1170 
local,  1171 

—  live  stock,  1176 

—  mining,  1176 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1178 

—  navy.  1175 

—  petroleum,  1176 

—  posts  and  telegraplis,  1178 

—  production  &  industry,  1175 

—  railways,  1177 

—  reigning  King,   1170 

—  religion,  1172 

—  shipping,  1177 

—  towns,  1172 

—  Universities,  1173 

—  wheat,  1175 
Rumelia,  Eastern,  698,  703 
Rumuruti  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Rupert's  Land  (Canada),  241,  275 
Rurutu  Island  (Pacific),  851 
Rusapi  (Rhodesia),  195 

Russell  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Russia,  agriculture,  1205  ct  seq. 


RUS 

Russia,  area,  1187  et  seq. 

—  army,  1199 

—  banks,  1218 

—  births  and  deaths,  1190 

—  books  of  reference,  1227 

—  canals,  1216 

—  coal,  1208 

—  commerce,  1210  et  seq. 

—  constitution,  1181  et  seq. 

—  Council  of  the  Empire,  1182 

—  crops,  1205 

—  debt,  1199 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  1225  et  seq. 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1220 

—  distilleries,  1209 

—  Duma,  1181 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  1191 

—  finance,  1197 

—  fisheries,  1209 

—  forests,  1206 

—  fortresses,  1199,  1202 

—  frontier,  1199 

—  gold,  1207,  1210 

—  government,  1181 
local,  1184 

—  Holy  Synod,  1183 

—  illiteracy,  1195 

—  instruction,  1193  et  seq. 
■ —  iron  and  steel,  1207 

—  justice  and  crime,  1195 

—  live  stock,  1206 

—  manufactures,  1209 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1207  et  seq. 

—  Ministers,  Committee  of,  1183 

—  —  Council  of,  1183 

—  ministry,  1183 

—  money  and  credit,  1218 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1220 

—  naphtha,  1208 

—  navy,  1202 

—  political  parties,  1183 

—  population,  1187  et  seq. 

ethnic  composition,  1189-90 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1218 

—  prisons  and  prisoners,  1196 

—  production  &  industry,  1205  c^  seq. 

—  railways,  1217 

—  reigning  Emperor,  1180 

—  religion,  1192 

—  rivers,  1216 

—  royal  family,  1180 

—  Ruling  Senate,  1183 

—  salt,  1209 
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Russia, shipping  and  navigation,  121 5 

—  Stale  Council,  1181 

—  sugar  works,  1209 

—  tobacco,  1206 

—  towns,  1191,  1192 

—  Tsars  &;  emperors  from  1613,  1181 

—  universities,  1193 

—  wheat.  1205,  1206,  1211 
Rustchuk  (Bulgaria),  699,  703 
Ryazan  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 


SAADANI  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Saarbrucken  (Prussia),  861 
Saba  Island  (Dutch  W. I.),  1091 
Sacramento  (Cal.),  432 
Sado  Islands  (Japan),  1011 
Saga  (Japan),  1013 
Sagallo  (Somali  Coast),  835 
Saginaw  (Mich.),  387,  487 
Sahara,  814,  836,  843 
—  (Algerian),  822 
Saharanpur  (India),  128 
Saiad  race  (Baluchistan),  157 
Saigon  (Cochin-China),  816,  819 
St.  Andrews  University,  29 
St.  Augustine  Is.  (Pacific),  370 
St.  Barthelemy  (Guadeloupe),  847 
St.  Benoit  (Reunion),  835 
St.  Brandon  Islands,  186 
St.  Christopher,  see  St.  Kitts 
St.  Croix  (Danish  W.I.),  767 
St.  Cyr,  789 

St.  Denis  (France),  782  ;  fort,  794 
St.  Denis  (Reunion),  835 
St.  Etienne  (France),  782,  789 
St.  Eustache  (Cura9ao),  1091 
St.  Francois  (Seychelles),  189 
St.  Gallen  1288,  1290  ;  town,  1291 
St.  George's  (Grenada,  W.I.),  289 
St.  Gothard(Switz.),  fort.,  1295,  1296 
St.  Helena  Island  (Atlantic),  188 
St.  Helens,  population,  16 
St.  Hilda's  Coll.,  Oxford,  29 
St.  Hugh's  Coll.,  Oxford,  29 
St.  John  (Antigua),  287 
St.  John  (Danish  W.I.),  767 
St.  John  (NewBrunswick)»  243,  252, 

265 
St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  280 
St.  Joseph  ^Missouri),  496 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  387 


SAL 

St.  Kitts  T.  (W.I.),  286,  287,  288 

St.  Louis  (Missouri),  496,  498 

St.  Louis  (Mo.),  387 

St.  Louis  (Reunion),  835 

St.  Louis  (Senegal),  837 

St.  Lucia  Is.  (AV.L),  289,  290 

St.  Marie  Island  (Madagascar),  831 

St.  Martin  (Curasao),  1091 

St.  Martin  Island  (Guadeloupe),  847 

St.  Martin-de-Re  (prison),  790 

St.  Mary  I.  (Gambia),  233 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal  (U.S.A.), 

489 
St.  Maurice  (Switz.),  fort,  1295,  1296 

St.  Michel  (Russia),  1192 

St.  Nazaire,  782 

St.  Nicolas  (Belgium),  663 
St.  Ouen,  782 

St.  Paul  Island  (Indian  Ocean),  835 

St.  Paul  (Minn.),  387,  490 

St.  Paul  (Reunion),  835 

St.  Petersburg,  1161 

gov.  and  pop.,  1185,  1188 

University,  1193 

St.  Pierre  Is.,  815,  848  ;  town,  849 

St.  Pierre  (Reunion),  835 

St.  Pierre  (Seychelles),  189 

St.  Quentin  (France),  782 

St.  Salvador  Is.  (W.I.),  283 

St.  Thomas  (Danish  W.I.),  767 

St.    Thomas    I.    (Port    W.    Africa), 
1156,  1158 

St.  Vincent  Is.  (W.I.),  289,  290 

St.  Zagora  (Bulgaria),  699 

Saiyu  (Abyssinia),  592 

Sakai  (Japan),  1013 

Sakalava  race  (Madagascar),  830,  1*011 

Sakhalin  I.,  1011,  1031,  1188 

Salamanca     (Spain),     prov.,     1257  ; 
town,  1258  ;  University,  1259 

Salem  (India),  128 

Salem  (Mass),  481 

Salem  (Oreg.),  522,  530,  531 

Salerno  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 

Salford,  population,  16 

Salisbury  (Rhodesia),  195 

Salonica,  1305  ;  fortif.,  1308  ;  town, 
1306 

Salta  (Arg.  Rep.),  prov.,  601  ;  town, 
602 

Saltillo  (Mexico),  1042 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  387,  552 

Salto  (Uruguay),  1348,  1351,  1352 
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Saltpond  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Salvador,  agriculture,  1232 

—  area  and  population,  1231 

—  banks,  1233 

—  books  of  reference,  1233 

—  commerce,  1232 

—  constitution  &  gov,,  1231 

—  debt,  1232 

—  defence,  1231 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1233 

—  finance,  1231 

—  gold,  1232 

—  instruction,  justice,  1231 

—  live  stock,  1232 

—  minerals,  1232 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1233 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1232 

—  President,  1231 

—  production,  1232 

—  railways,  1232 

—  shipping,  1232 

—  towns,  1231 

Salzburg  (Aust.),  area  &  pop.,  601, 

624,  626 
Salzburg,  representation,  central,  622 

—  in  provincial  Diet,  623 

—  town,  626 

Samara  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Samarai  (Papua),  350 

Samarang  (Java),  1085 

Samarcand,  1189  ;  town,  1192 

Samere  (Abyssinia),  592 

Samoan  Is.  (American)  586  ;  naval 

station,  396,  586 
Samoan  Is.  (German),  890,  897 
Samos,  1304,  1323 
Saiiishui  (China),  718,  727 
San  Antonio  (Tex.),  387,  649 
San  Cristoval  Is.  (Pacidc),  370 
Sandakan  (Borneo),  104 
Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  and  Staff 

Colleges,  53 
Sandur  (Madras),  125 
Sandwich  Harbour (G.S.W.Af.),  893 
Sandwich  or  Efate  Is.  (Pacific),  371 
Sandwich  Islands,  see  Hawaii 
Sandwich  Islands  (S.  Atlantic),  275 
San  Francisco  (Cal.),  387,  432,  434, 

436 

—  trade  and  shipping,  415,  416,  436 
San  Jose  (Cal. ),  432 

(Costa  Rica),  745  ;  town,  746 

(Guatemala),  965 


SAN 

San  Jose  (Uruguay),  1348 

San  Juan,  (Arg. ),  601,  605  ;  town,  602 

San  Juan  (Porto  Rico).  578 

—  naval  station,  579 

San  Juan  del  Sur  (Nicaragua),  1094 

San  Luis  (Arg.),  601  ;  town,  602 

San  Luis  Potoai  (Mex. ),  1041 ;  tn.  1042 

San  Marino,  1002  ;  books  of  ref.,  1008 

San  Miguel  (Salvador),  1231 

San  Paulo  de  Loanda,  1158 

San  Pedro  (Paraguay),  1119 

San  Pedro  Sula  (Hon.),  971 

San  Salvador  (Salvador),  1231 

Sansanne-Mangu  (Togoland),  891      ; 

San  Sebastian  (Spain),  1258  ""  • 

Sansing  (China),  port,  726 

Santa  Ana  (Salvador),  1231 

Santa  Catharina  (Brazil),  688, 689, 693 

Santa  Clara  (Cuba),  751 

Santa  Cruz  (Arg,  Rep.),  prov.,  601 

(Bolivia),  681 ;  town,  682 

(Canaries),  1257 

Islands  (Pacific),  370 

Santa  Elena  (Ecuador),  oil  fields,  772 
Santa Fe  (Arg.  Rep.),  601,  605;  town, 

602  ;univ.,  602 

(N.  Mex.),  511 

Santauder  (Col.),  prov.,  740,  742 
Santander (Spain),  prov.,  1257;  town, 

1257  ;  fort,  1261 
Santarem  (Portugal),  1148 

(Honduras),  971 

San  Thome  Island,  1156,  1158 
Santiago  (S.  Domingo),  1234 
Santiago  University  (Spain),  1259 
Santiago (Chile),prov.,706  ; town,706 

—  de  Cuba,  751,  752 

—  del  Estero  (Arg.  Rep.),  prov.,  601 
Santo  Domingo,area  &  pop., 967, 1234 

—  books  of  reference,  1237 

—  commerce,  1236 

—  constitution  and  government,  1234 

—  debt,  1235 

—  defence,  1235 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1237 

—  finance,  1235 

—  justice,  1235 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1237 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1237 

—  president,  1234 

—  production  and  industry,  1235 

—  railways,  1236 

—  religion  &  instruction,  1234-5 
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SAN 

Santo  Domiugo,  shipping,  1236 

—  sugar,  1236 

—  town,  1234 

Santo  Luiz  (Brazil),  689 

Santona,  (Spain),  fort,  1261 

Santo  Paulo  (Brazil),  688,   689,  692 

town,  689 

Santos  (Brazil),  689 

Santuao  (China),  718,  727 

San  Vicente  (Salvador),  1231 

Sapele  (Nigeria),  229,  230 

Sapporo  (Japan),  1013 

Saratov,  1188;   town,    1192;    univ., 

1193 
Sarawak  (Borneo),  104,  106 
Sardinia,  980  ;  defence,  990 
Sark  and  Brechou,  population,  22 

—  government,  91 
Sarpsborg  (Norway),  1102 
Sasebo  (Japan),  994,  1013,  1018 
Saskatchewan,  prov.  (Canada) 

—  agriculture,  248,  274 

—  area  and  population,  242,  273 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  240,  241,  273 

—  finance,  246,  273 

—  fisheries,  249,  274 

—  forests,  249 

—  instruction,  273 

—  live  stock,  274 

—  manufactures,  250,  274 

—  political  parties,  273 

—  railways,  244,  274 

—  representation,  240,  241 

—  towns,  273 

—  university,  273 
Saskatoon  (Canada),  273 

Sassari,  980  ;  town,  983  ;  Univ.,  986 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.),  487,  489 
Savage  I.  (Cook  Is.),  364 
Savaii  (Samoa),  890,  897 
Savannah,  Ga.,  387,  416,  450,  452 
Savanna  la  Mar  (Jamaica),  285 
Saxc-Altenburg,  855,  857,  860,  862, 

868,  936 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,    855,    857,  860, 

862,  868,  937 
Saxe-Meiningcn,  855,  857,  860,  862, 

868,  938 

—  area  and  pop.,  856,  941 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859,  942 

—  books  of  reference,  944 

—  breweries  and  distilleries,  944 

—  coal,  944 


SCO 

Saxony,  constitution  and  govt,  940 

—  debt,  943 

—  emigration,  860 

—  finance,  943 

—  instr,uction,  863,  942 

—  justice  and  crime,  943 

—  King,  940 

—  live  stock,  877 

—  manufactures,  878,  943 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  mining,  877,  944 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858 

—  production  and  industry,  943 

—  religion,  862,  942 

—  representation  (Imperial),  835 

—  towns,  942 

—  university,  864,  943 

Saxony,    Grand-duchy  of,   855,  856, 
860,  862,  868,  939 

—  Grand-duke,  939 

—  instruction,  862,  939 

—  University,  864,  943 
Saxony  (Prussian),  area,  &c.,  928 
Say  (Dahomey),  840,  841 
Sayed-Mir-Alim     Khan     (Bokhara), 

1225 
SchafiFhausen  (canton),  1288,  1291 
Schaumburg-Lippe,    855,    857,   858, 

860,  862,  868,  944 
Schellenburg  (Germany),  1038 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.),  387,  515 
Schiedam  (Holland),  1068 
Schlesien,  see  Silesia 
Schleswig-Holstein,  area,  &c.,  928 
Schwarzburg-lludolstadt,    855,    857, 

858,  859,  860,  862,  868,  945 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,        855, 

857,  858,  859,  860,862,  868,  945 
Schwarzwald  (Germany),  948 
Schwenningen  (Germany),  948 
Schwerin  (Germany),  920 
Schwyz  (canton),  1288,  1291 
Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  62 

—  agriculture,  60  et  scq. 

—  area,  12,  18 

—  banks,  87 

joint-stock,  87 

post-office,  88 

trustee,  89 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  23 

—  books  of  reference,  95 

—  canals,  83 

—  cities  and  towns,  19 
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Scotland,  coal  produce,  67 

—  commerce,  72  et  seq. 

—  cotton  factories,  70 

—  counties,  18-19 

—  criminals,  37 

—  education,  elementary,  33 

secondary,  30,  33 

technical,  30 

university,  29 

—  electorate,  5,  6 

—  emigration,  24 

—  fisheries,  65 

—  forestry,  65 

—  imports  and  exports,  72  ctseq., 

—  income-tax  assessment,  47 

—  justice  and  crime,  35,  37 

—  King,  3 

—  language,  13 

—  local  government,  11 

—  local  taxation,  49 

—  mineral  produce,  67 

—  national  insurance,  37 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  20 

—  old  age  pensions,  38 

—  parliamentary  representation,  5,  6 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  \2  et  scq.,  18,  19 
counties,  18,  19 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  84 

—  property  assessed,  4  7 

—  railways,  83 

—  religion,  27 

—  revenue  &  expend.,  40  ct  scq.,  47, 

48,  49 

—  textile  factories,  70 

—  trade,  72  et  seq. 

—  universities,  29 
Scranton  (Pa.),  387,  533 
Scrub  forest,  (B.  E.  Africa),  176 
Scutari,  1305 

Seattle  (U.S.A.),  387,  560,  562,  563 
Sebastopol,   1185,   1192,    1199,  1202 
Seccondee  (Gold  Coast),  231 
Segovia  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Selangor,  162,  167,  et  seq. 
Selukwe  (Rhodesia),  195 
Semipalatinsk,  1189  ;  town,  1192 
Semiryechin.sk,  1189 
Sendai  (Japan),  1013 
Senegal,  814,  815,  836,  837,  838,  840 
Senegambia     Territories      (French), 

836,  837,  840 
Senussuiyeh  sect,  1005, 


SHA 

Seoul  (Korea),  1026  ;  town,  1027,  1029 
Seraing  (Belgium),  663 
Serajevo,  fort,  614 
Serdar,  chief  (Persia),  1026 
Serena,  La  (Chile),  706 
Sergipe  (Brazil),  688,  689 
Serowe  (Bechuanaland),  193 
Servia,  agriculture,  1242 

—  area  and  population,  1239 

—  army,  1241 

—  banks,  1244 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,,  1240 

—  books  of  reference,  1245 

—  commerce,  1243 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  1238 

—  debt,  1241 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1245 

—  finance,  1241 

—  forests,  1243 

—  instruction,  1240 

—  justice,  crime,  pauperism,  1240 

—  King,  1238 

—  livestock,  1242 

—  mining,  1243 

—  money  and  credit,  1244 

—  money,  weights,  &  meas. .  1245 

—  National  Assembly,  1238 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1244 

—  production,  industry,  1242 

—  railways,  1244 

—  religion,  1240 

—  towns,  1239 

—  university,  1240 
Sestros  (Liberia),  1035 
Setif  (Algeria),  823 
Setubal  (Portugal),  1149 
Sevastopol,  1185,  1192,  1199,  1202 
Sevilla  (Spain),  prov.,   1257  ;  town, 

1258  ;  University,  1259 
Seychelles  Islands,  189 
Seyid  Asfendiar  Khan  (Khiva),  1227 
Seyidie  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 
Seyyid  Khalifa  bin  Harub  (Zanzibar), 

180 
Seyyid    Feysil    bin    Turki  (Oman), 

1113 
Sfax  (Tunis),  844 
s'Gravenstrage,  sec  Haojue 
Sliahinshah  or  Sultan,  Persia,  1124 
Shahjahan pur  (India),  128 
Shahrig  (Baluchistan),  155,  156 
Shahr-i-Sabz  (Bokhara),  1226 
Shaik  Othman  (Aden),  102 
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Shamanism  (Tibet),  733 
Shanghai,  718,  724,  726 
Shan  race  (Siam),  1247 
Shansi  (China),  715,  716,  717,  724 
Shantung  (China),  716,  717 
Sharqia  (£gvpt),  1325,  1326 
Shasi  (China),  port,  718,  726 
Shebin-el-Kom  (Egypt),  1327 
Sheffield,  pop.,  16  ;  Univ.,  29 
Sheikh,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
Sheik-ul-Islam,      the,      844,      1127, 

1307,  1327 
Shellah  Berbers  (Morocco),  1057 
Shen-king  (Manchuria),  prov.,  731 
Shensi  (China),  716,  717 
Sherbin  (Egypt),  1327 
Sherbro  Island  (S.  Leone),  232 
Sherbrooke  (Canada),  272 
s'Hertogenbosch  (Holland),  1068 
Shetland  Isles,  area  and  pop.,  18 
Shiah  sect  (Persia),  1127 
Shidzuoka  (Japan),  1013 
Shigatze  (Tibet),  732 
Shikoku  (Japan),  1011,  1012 
Shimonoseki  (Jaj»an),  1013 
Shintoism  (Japan),  1013 
Shin-Wiju  (Korea),  port,  1028 
Shiraz  (Persia),  1127 
Shire  Province  (Nyasaland),  186 
Shoa  (Abyssinia),  591,  592 
Sholapur  (India),  128 
Shorarud  (Baluchistan),  155 
Shortland  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Shumla  (Bulgaria),  699 
Shun-tien-fu  (China),  717 
Sialkot  (India),  128 
Siam,  area  and  population,  1247 

—  banks,  1252 

—  books  of  reference,  1253 

—  boundaries,  1247 

—  commerce,  1249 

—  debt,  1248 

—  defence,  1249 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1252 

—  finance,  1248 

—  forests,  1250 

—  gold,  1250 

—  government,  1246 

—  instruction,  1248 

—  King,  1246 

—  mines,   1250 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1252 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1251-2 


SIS     - 

Siam,  production  and  industry,  1249 

—  railways,  1251 

—  religion,  1248 

—  rice,  1249 

—  royal  family,  1246 

—  shipping,  1251 

—  tin,  1249 

Siberia,  area  &  pop.,  1185,  1191 

—  government,  1184 

—  instruction,  1195 

—  justice,  1196 

—  live  stock,  1206 

—  mining,  1207,  1208 

—  production,  1205  et  seq. 

—  towns,  1192 

Sibi  (Baluchistan),  155,  156 

Sibu  (Sarawak),  106 

Sicily>  980 

Sidi-bel- Abbes  (Algeria),  823 

Sidi  Mohamed  (Bey,  Tunis),  843 

Sidney  (N.  Bums.),  267 

Siedlce  (Pt.  Poland),  1188  ;  1192 

Siem  Reap  (Siam),  1247 

Siena,  979;  town,  983  ;  Univ.  986 

Sierra  Leone,  225,  231,  1034 

Protectorate,  232 

Signan  (China),  718 

Siguiry  (French  Guinea),  839 

Sikkim,  124,  129,  159 

Silesia  (Austrian),  area  &  pop.,  624 

—  representation,  Reichsrath,  621 
provincial  Diet,  623 

Silesia  (Prussian),  877,  878,  area,  &c., 

928 
Silhouette  Is.  (Seychelles),  189 
Simbirsk  (Russia),  1188;  town,  1192 
Simpheropol  (Russia),  1192 
Sinai,  1325,  1326 
Sinaloa  State  (Mexico),  1042 
Sind  (India),  123,  131,  138 
Singa  (A.E.  Sudan),  1341 
Singapore,  161  e^  scq. 
Sinjerani,  Western  (Baluch.),  156 
Sin-kiang,  (China),  prov.,  733 
Sino  (Liberia),  1035  ;  town,  1035 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.),  543 
Siracusa  (Sicily),  980  ;  town,  983 
Sirniur  (Nahan)  (India),  126 
Sis,  Catholicos  of,  1306 
Sisophon  (Siam),  1247 
Sisowath,  King  (Cambodia),  818 
Sistan  (Persia),  1131 
Sister,  (Bulgaria),  port,  703 
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Sitka  (Alaska),  572 

Sivas  (vilayet),  1305  ;  town,  1306 

Skagway  (Alaska),  572 

Skien  (Norway),  1102 

Skobelev,  1192 

Skupshtina  (Montenegro),  1051 

Slavonia  see  Croatia-Slavonia 

Slivno  (Bulgaria),  699 

Smaalenene  (Norway),  1100 

Smethwick,  population,  16 

Smichow  (Austria),  626 

Smolensk  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Smyrna  (vilayet),  1305  ;  fortif.,  1308  ; 

town,  1306 
Sobhuza,  chief,  Swaziland,  198 
Sobo  tribe  (Nigeria),  230 
Society  Islands  (Oceania),  851 
Soderhamn  (Sweden),  1274 
Sodertalge  (Sweden),  1274 
Soerabaj'a  (Java),  1085 
Soerakarta  (Java),  1085 
Sofala  district  (Port.  E.  Af.),  1159 
Sofia   (Bulgaria),   698,    699  ;    Univ., 

700 
Sokode  (Togo),  891 
Sokoto  (Nigeria),  225 
Sokoto  (Abyssinia),  592 
Sokotra  Island,  102 
Solomon  Islands  (British),  370,  371 
Solomon  Islands  (German),  890,  896 
Solothurn   Soleure)    1288,  1290 
Somali  Coast  (French),  815,  835 
Somali  tribes,  175,  592 
Somaliland  (Abyssinian),  591 

—  Protectorate  (British),  191, 1341 

—  (Italian),  180,  992 
Sombrero  Island  (W.I.),  287,  288 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  29 
Somerville  (Mass.),  387,  481 
Somoto  (Nicaragua),  1094 
Sonderberg  (Germany),   naval   base, 

872 
Sondershausen  (Germanv),  946 
Sondrio  (Italy),  978  ;  town,  983 
Songchin  (Korea),  port,  1028 
Sonora  (Mexico),  State,  1042 
Sonsonate  (SaVador),  1231 
Sophia  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Sopron  (Hungary),  641 
Sorbonne  (Paris),  788 
Soria  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Soriano  (Uruguav),  1348,  1351 
Sosnowice  (R.  Poland),  1192 


SOU 

South  Africa  (British),  sec  Basuto- 
land,  Bechuaualand,  Cape  Colony, 
Rhodesia,  Swaziland,  &c, 

troops  in,  98 

Union  of,  200  et  seq 

South  African  College,  C.  X^n.,  203 
Southampton,  ]  6  ;  coll. ,  29  ;  port,  82 
South  Australia,  agriculture,  344 

—  area  and  population,  294,  332 

—  banks,  336 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  295,  333 

—  books  of  reference,  336 

—  commerce,  300,  335 

—  constitution  &  gov.,  293,  331 

—  crops,  335 

—  debt,  334 

—  defence,  334 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  333 

—  factories,  335 

—  finance,  334 

—  fruit  culture,  335 

—  gold,  335 

—  Governor,  332 

—  local  government,  293,  332 

—  instruction,  333 

—  justice  and  crime,  334 

—  live  stock,  3  5  5 

—  minerals,  335 

—  ministry,  332 

—  Northern  Ter.,  293,  294,  295,  332 

—  political  parties,  332 

—  production  and  industiy,  334 

—  railways,  302 

—  religion,  333 

—  representation,  293,  331 

—  roads,  336 

—  shipping,  302,  335 

—  University,  334 

—  wheat,  335 

—  wine,  335 

—  ^S'geaZ.so  Australia,  Common  wealth  of 
South  Bend  (Ind.),  387,  459 

South  Carolina,  agriculture,  541 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  399,  540 

—  charity,  541 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  540 

—  cotton  crop,  402,  541 

—  defence,  541 

—  finance,  541 

—  fisheries,  542 

—  forests,  541 

—  instruction,  540 

—  mills,  542 
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sou 

South  Carolina,  mining,  542 

—  production  and  industry,  541 

—  railways,  542 

—  religion,  540 

—  representation,  379,  540 

—  rice  &  tobacco,  401,  402,  541,  542 
South.  Dakota,  agriculture,  401,  545 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  543,  545 

—  charity,  544 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  543 

—  defence,  544 

—  finance,  544 

—  Indian  reservations,  545 

—  instruction,  543 

—  live  stock,  545 

—  milling,  545 

—  mining,  545 

—  production  and  industry,  545 

—  public  land,  399 

—  railways,  545 

—  religion,  543 

—  representation,  379,  543 

—  wheat  crop,  401,  545 
South  Georgia  Island,  275 
Southern  Masai  Reserve,  175 
South  Island  (N.Z.),  353,  354 
South  Omaha  (Nebr.),  501 
South  Orkneys,  275 

South  Pacific  Is.  (N.Z.),  364 
Southport,  population,  16 
South  Shetlands  (S.  Atlantic),  275 
South  Shields,  population,  16 
South-West  Africa  (Ger.),  870,  872 
Spain,  agriculture,  1262 

—  area  and  population,  1257-8 

—  army,  1260 

—  banks,  1267 

—  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  1258 

—  books  of  reference,  1268 

—  colonies,  &c.,  1257,  1268 

—  commerce,  1263  ct  scq 

—  constitution,  1255 

—  Cortes,  1255,  1256 

—  debt,  1260 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1267 

—  emigration,  1258 

—  finance,  1259  . 

—  fisheries,  1263 

—  government,  central,  1255 
local,  1256 

—  import  duties,  1265 

—  instruction,  1259 

—  King,  3,  1254 


STR 

Spain,  live  stock,  1263 

—  manufactures,  1264 

—  mining  and  minerals,  1263 

—  ministry,  1256 

—  money  and  credit,  1267 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1267 

—  navy,  1262 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1266 

—  production  and  industry,  1262 

—  railways,   1266 

—  religion,  1258 

—  royal  family,  1254 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1266 

—  sovereigns  since  1512,  1255 

—  towns,  1258 

—  Universities,  1259 

—  wines,  1263,  1264,  1265 
Spandau,  861  ;  fort.,  869 
Spanish  Town  (Jamaica),  285 
Speiden  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Speightstown  (Barbados),  284 
Speyer  (Bavaria),  907 
Spczia  (Italy),  fort,  990,  993 
Spokane  (U.S.A.),  387,  561,  562 
Springfield  (111.),  387,  455 
Springfield  (Mass.),  387,  481 
Sri  Menanti  (Malay  State),  168 
Srmagar,  128 

Statf  College,  see  Sandhurst 
Stambul,  see  Constantinople 
Stanley  (Falkland  Islands),  275 
Stanley  Falls  ( Bel g.  Congo),  677 
Stanley  Pool  (Belg.  Congo),  677 
Stanleyville  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Starbuck  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Starkenburg  province  (Hesse),  916 
Stavanger (Norway),  1100;  town, 1102 
Stavropol  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Stawell  (Victoria),  318 
Steierraark,  see  Styria 
Steppes  (Russian),  area  and  popula- 
tion, 1189  ;   crops,  1206 
Stettin,  861  ;  shipping,  884 
Stewart  Island  (N.Z.),  353,  354 
Stewart  Sound  (Andamans),  160 
Stockholm,  1274  ;  local  govt.,  1271, 

1272 
Stockport,  population,  16 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  population,  16 
Straits  Settlements,  area  and  popu- 
tion,  162 

—  banks,  167 

—  births  and  deatlis,  163 
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Straits  Settlements,   books  of  refer- 
ence, 172 

—  commerce,  165 

—  communications,  166 

—  constitution  &  government,  161 

—  currency,  167 

—  customs  valuation,  166 

—  debt,  164 

—  defence,  164 

—  finance,  164 

—  governor,  162 

—  import  duties,  165 

—  instruction,  163 

—  justice  and  crime,  164 

—  military  expenditure,  98,  164 

—  money,   weights,    measures,  167 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  166 

—  production,  165 

—  railways,  166 

—  shipping,  166 

—  tin,  165 

— ■  troops  at,  98,  164 

—  See  also  Malay  States,  Federated. 
Strassburg,  861,  869,  900 

—  University,  864,  865 
Stuttgart  (Germany),  861,  948 
Styria  (Austria),  area  and  pop.,  624 

—  representation,  Reichsrath,  622 

provincial  Diet,  623 

Suabia  (Germany),  906,  908 
Snakin  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1341 
Suarez,  684 

Suchau  (China),  718,  726 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  682 

—  (Venezuela),  1355 

Sudan  (Anglo- Egyptian),  \M0  et  seq. 
Suez,  1325,  1326 
Suez  Canal,  48,  1325,  1337 
Suifen-ho  (China),  port,  726 
Sukhum  (Caucasus),  1184,  1188 
Sulina  (Rumania),  1177 
Sultanabad  (Persia),  1131 
Sulu  Islands  (Philippines),  580 
Sumatra,  1083,  1084  ;  coal,  1088 
Sunda  Islands,  1083 
Sunday  I.  (N.  Z.),  365 
Sunderland,  16  ;  port,  68,  82 
Sundsvall  (Sweden),  1274 
Sungei  Ujong( Malay),  167,  168 
Suni  or  Sunni  (sect),  103,  170,  180, 

1057  ;  (Persia),  1127 
Superior  (Wis.),  567 
Sur  (Oman),  1113 


SWE 

Surat  (India),  128 

Surinam,  1089,  1090 

Sus  Valley  (Morocco),  1057 

Suva  (Fiji),  366 

Suwalki  (R.  Poland),  1188  ;  1192 

Sveaborg  (Finland),  1199,  1202 

Swahili  race  and  language,  175,  180 

Swakopmund(Ger.  S.  W.  Af. ),  892, 893  ^. 

Swansea,  16  ;  port,  68,  82  "' 

Swat,  595 

Swatow  (China),  718,  727 

Swaziland  (S.  Africa),  198 

Sweden,  agriculture,  1279 

—  area  and  population,  1272  ei  seq. 

—  army,  1277 

—  banks,  1283 

—  births,  deaths,  &  marriages,  1274 

—  books  of  reference,  1285 

—  canals,  1283 

—  commerce,  1280 

—  constitution,  1271 

—  Council  of  State,  1271 

—  customs  valuation,  1281 

—  debt,  1277 

—  Diet,  1271 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1285 

—  emigration,  1274 

—  finance,  1275 

—  government,  central,  1271 
local,  1272 

—  import  duties,  1280 

—  instruction,  1274 

—  justice  and  crime,  1275 

—  King,  1270 

—  Landsting,  1271 

—  live  stock,  1279 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1280 

—  ministry,  1271 

—  money  and  credit,  1283 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1285      j 

—  navy,  1278 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1273 

—  pauperism,  1275 

—  political  parties,  1272 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1283 

—  j)roduction  &  industry,  1279,  1280 

—  railways,  1283 

—  religion,  1274 

—  royal  family,  1270 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1282 

—  sovereigns  since  1521,  1270 

—  towns,  1275 

—  Universities,  1274 
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SWI 

Switzerland,  agriculture,  1296 

—  area  and  population,  1289  et  seq. 

—  army,  1295  e^  seq. 

—  banks,  1299 

—  birtlis,    deaths,     and    marriages, 

1291 
— •  books  of  reference,  1300 

—  breweries,  1297 

—  Bundesrath,  the,  1288 

—  cantons,  1288,  1290 

—  commerce,  1297 

—  constitution,  1287 

—  customs  valuation,  1298 

—  debt,  1294 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1300 

—  emigration,  1291 

—  Federal  Assembly,  1287 

—  finance,  1294 

—  forestry,  1297 

—  government,  central,  1287 
local,  1289 

—  instruction,  1292 

—  justice  and  crime,  1293 

—  live  stock,  1297 

—  mining,  1297 

—  money  and  credit,  1299 

—  money,  weights.,  measures,  1300 

—  Nationalrath,  1287 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1290 

—  posts  and  tclegrax)hs,  1299 

—  President,  1289 

—  production  and  industry,  1296 

—  railways,  1299 

—  religion,  1291 

—  social  insurance,  1294 

—  Stiinderath,  1287 

—  towns,  1281 

—  Universities,  1292 
Sydney  (N.S.W.),  Hnance,  310 

—  naval  station,  297,  310 

—  population,  307 

—  shipping,  302 

—  University,  308 
Sydney  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Syra  (Greece),  953 
Syracuse  (N.Y.),  387,  515 
Syr  Daria,  1189 

Syria  (vilayet),  1304,  1305 
Syzran  (Russia),  1192 
Szabadka  (Hungary),  641 
Szechwan  (China),  715,  716,  717 
Szeged  (Hungary),  641 
Szekesfejevdr  (Hungary),  641 


TAN 


Szemao  (China),  718,  727 
Szentes  (Hungary),  641 


TABASCO  (Mexico),  state,  1041 
Tabora  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Tabriz  (Persia),  1127,  1129,  1131 
Tachira  (Venezuela),  1355 
Tacna  (Chile),  dept.,  706,  1139 
Tacoma  (Wash.),  387,  561,  563 
Tacuarembo  (Uruguay),  1348 
Tafilet  (Morocco),  1057 
Tagal  tribes  (Cochin  China),  819 
Taganrog  (Russia),  1192 
Tagant  (F.  W.  Africa),  836,  841 
Taiiaa  I.  (Pacific),  851 
Tahiti  Island  (Fr.  Oceania),  815,  851 
Tahsildar  (rank),  Baluchistan,  156 
Tainan  (Formosa),  1030 
Taipa  Island  (Macao),  1157 
Taiwan,  sec  Formosa 
Tai-yuan  (China),  716 
Tajurah  (Somali  coast),  835 
Tajik  race  ( A fgh.),  596 
Taka  (Bhutan),  680 
Takamatsu  (Japan),  1013 
Takaoka  (Japan),  1013 
Takasaki  (Japan),  1013 
Talca,  (Chile),  prov.,  706  ;  town,  706 
Talcahuauo  (Chile),  706  ;  port,  711 
Talien-wan,  716,  732,  1012 
Tallahasse(Fla.),  446,  448 
Tamale  (Ashanti),  231 
Tamana  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Tamatave  (Madagascar),  831,  833 
Tamaulipas  (Mexico),  1041 
Tambov  (Russia),  1188  ;'town,  1192 
Tarn  Chui  mines  (China),  725 
Tammerfors  (Finland),  1192,  1221 
Tampa  (Fla.),  447,  449 
Tanipico  (Mexico),  port,  1046 
Tampin  (Malay  State),  168 
Tamsui  (Formosa),  1030 
Tam worth  (N.S.W.),  307 
Tanala  race  (Madagascar),  830 
Tanaland(B.  E.  Af.),  175 
Tana  River  dist.  (B.  E.  Af.),  175 
Tanga  (Ger.  E.  Africa),  894 
Tanganika  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Tangier  (Morocco),  1057 
Tanjore  (India),  128 
Taniia  Island  (Pacific),  371 

4  z 
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Tanta  (Egypt),  1325 

Taoism,  718 

Taotais  (China),  715 

Tapiteuea  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Taranaki  district  (N.Z.),  354 

Taranto  (Italy),  fort,  990 

Tarapaca (Chile),  prov.,  706,709,1139 

Tarawa  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Tarifa  (Spain),  1261 

Tarija  (Bolivia),  681  ;  town,  682 

Tarragona  (Spain),  prov.,  1257 

Tashkent,  1192 

Tasichozong  (Bhutan),  680 

Tasiko,  or  Api  Island,  (Pacific),  371 

Tasmania,  agriculture,  346 

—  area  &  population,  294,  344 

—  births, deaths, &  marriages,  295,344 

—  books  of  reference,  347 

—  commerce,  302,  347 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  293,  343 

—  debt,  346 

—  defence,  297 

—  emigration  k  immigration,  345 

—  finance,  346 

—  fruit  culture,  347 

—  gold,  347 

—  Governor,  344 

—  instruction,  345 

—  justice  and  crime,  344 

—  live  stock,  347 

—  mines  and  minerals,  347 

—  ministry,  344 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  344 

—  pauperism,  345 

—  peiisions,  invalidity  &  old  age,  345 

—  production  and  industry,  346 

—  religion,  345 

—  representation,  293,  343 

—  shipping,  302,  347 

—  University,  345 

—  Sec  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
Tatungkau  (China),  718,  726,  732 
Taurida  (Russia),  1188 
Tavastehus  (Finland),  1192 
Taveta(B.  E.  Africa),  175;  forcst,l76 
Tavira  (Portugal),  1149 

Tawilah  I.  (Persian  Gulf),  1113 
Ta-yeh  (China),  iron  mines,  724 
Tegucigalpa  (Honduras),  971 
Teheran  (Persia),  1127,  1129,  1131 
Tehri  (India),  126 
Tela  (Honduras),  973 
Tembuland  (Cape  Col.),  209 


TIB 

Temesvar  (Huiigarv),  614,  641 
Temir-Khan-Shura",  1192 
Temuco  (Chile),  706 
Teng-yueh  (China),  718,  727 
Tennessee,  agriculture,  401,  547 

—  area  and  population,  383,  399,  546 

—  charity,  547 

—  coal,  548 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  379,  546 

—  cotton,  402,  548 

—  defence,  547 

—  finance,  547 

—  instruction,  546 

—  maize,  547 

—  mining,  548 

—  production  and  industry,  547 

—  railways,  548 

—  religion,  546 

—  representation,  379,  546 

—  tobacco  &  wheat,  401,  402,  547,  548 
Tenno  or  Emperor  of  Japan,  1009 
Tephu  race  (Bhutan),  679 

Tepic  (Mexico),  territorv,  1041,  1042 
Teramo  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Terek  (Russia),  prov.,  1188 
Teruel  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.),  387^  459 
Teso  prov.  (Uganda),  178 
Tete  (Port.  E.  Africa),  1159,  1160 
Tetuan  (Morocco),  1056 
Texas,  agriculture,  401,  402 

—  area  &  population,  383,  399,  549 

—  charity,  550 

—  coal,  551 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  549 

—  cotton  crop,  401,  550 

—  defence,  550 

—  finance,  550 

—  ports,  403 

—  instruction,  549 

—  live  stock,  550 

—  manufactures,  551 

—  mining,  551 

—  production  and  industry,  550 

—  railways,  551 

—  religion,  549 

—  representation,  379,  549 

— ^  tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  &c,,  401,  550 
Tliessaly  (Greece),  952,  956,  957 
Thorn  (Germany),  forts,  869 
Thursday  Island  (Australia),  296 
Thurgau  (canton),  1288,  1290 
Tibet,  714,  732 
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TIC 

Ticino  (canton),  1288,  1291 
Tio.liling  (Manchuria),  732 
Tient-sin  (China),  716,  718,  719,  1005 
TierradelFuego,  60L  706,  709 
Tiflis,  1188;  town,  1192 
Tigre  (Abyssinia),  591,  592 
Tilburg(Hol]ancb,  1068 
Timani  (N.Z.),  354 
Timbuktu  (F.  Africa),  841 
Timor  (Dutch),  1084 

—  (Portuguese),  1156,  1157 
Tirnovo  (Bulgaria),  prov.,  699. 
Tivaouane  (Senegal),  837 
Tlaxcala  (Mexico),  State,  1041 
Tlem^en  (Algeria),  823 

Tobago  (W.  I.),  273,  288,  289,  290 

Tobolsk  (Siberia),  1188,  1192 

Togo  (Togoland),  890,  891 

Tohoko  University  (Japan),  1014 

Tokar  district  (A.-E.  Sudan),  1342 

Tokelau  Islands  (Pacific),  370 

Tokio  or  Tokyo,  1013  ;  univ.,  1014 

Tokushima  (Japan),  1013 

Toledo  (Ohio),  387,  525 

Toledo  (Spain),  province,  1257 

Tolima(Colom.),  prov.,  740,  741 

Toluca  (Mexico),  3  042 

Tomsk,  1188;town,  1192  ;Univ.,  1193 

Tonga  Islands,  293,  369 

Tongareva  I.  (Cook  Is. ),  364 

Tougkah  Is.,  1240 

Tongsa  (Bhutan),  680 

Tongsa  Penlop  (title),  (Butan),  680 

Tonk  (India),  125 

Tonking,  814,  816,  819 

Tonsberg,  fort  (Norway),  1109 

Toowoomba  (Queensland),  326 

Topeka  (Ka.),  465,  466 

Torino,  see  Turin 

Toro  (Uganda),  178 

Toronto  (Canada),  243,  252,  270 

—  University,  270 

Tortoise  Islands,  sec  Galapagos 
Tortola  Island  (W. I.),  288 
Totonicapan  (Guatemala),  962 
Tottori  (Japan),  1013 
Touggout  (Algeria),  822 
Toul  fortress,  794 
Toulon,  782  ;  fort,  794,  798 
Toulouse,  782  ;  faculties,  787,  788 
Tourane  (Annam),  818 
Tourcoing,  782;  trade,  806 
Tournai  (Belgium),  663 


TRO 

Tours,  782 

Towns ville  (Queensland),  326 
Toyama  (Japan),  1013 
Toyohaslii  (Japan),  1013 
TrliUeborg  (Sweden),  1274 
Transcaspian  province,  1189 
Transcaucasia,  1188 
Transkei  (S.  Africa),  209 
Transvaal,  province  of 

—  administrator  in,  217 

—  area  and  pop.,  202,  213 

—  books  of  reference,  220 

—  coal,  219 

—  commerce,  219,  226 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  200,  219 

—  customs  valuation,  219 

—  diamonds,  219 

—  finance,  204,  219 

—  gold  output,  219 

—  instruction,  217 

—  live-.stock,  219 

—  local  government,  201,  217 

—  mining,  219 

—  production  and  industry,  219 

—  Provincial  Council,  201 

—  railways,  207 

—  religion,  217 

—  representation,  200,  201 
Trapani  (Italy),  980  ;  town,  983 
Tras  OS  Montes  (Portugal),  1147 
Travancore  (India),  125 

Trarza  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  836,  837,  841 
Treasury  Is.  (Pacific),  370 
Trebizond  (vilayet),  1305  ;  town,  1306 
Treinta-y-Tres  (Uruguay),  1348 
Trengganu  (Malay  State),  170,   171, 

1247 
Trenton  (N.  Jersey),  387,  508 
Treviso  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Tribhubana  BirBikram  (Nepal),  1062 
Trichinopoly  (India),  128 
Trieste,    622,   623  ;    fort,  614  ;  port, 

634  ;  town,  626 
Trikkala  ((ircece),  953  ;  town,  953 
Trinidad  (W.  I.),  276,  288,  290 
Trinidad  (Bolivia),  682 
Triphylia  (Greece),  953 
Tripoli  (Afr.),  992,  1005 
Tripolitsa  (Greece),  953 
Tristan  da  Cunha  Island,  187 
Trivaudrum  (India),  128 
Trois  Freres  Is.  (Mauritius),  186 
Tromsb  (Norway),  prov.,  1100 
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Troudlijem  (Norway),   prov.,    1100; 

shipping,  ]109  ;  town,  1102 
Troy(N.Y.),  387,  515 
Troyes,  782 

Trnjillo  (Honduras),  971,  973 
Trujillo  (Pern),  Univ.,  1140 
Trnjillo  (Venezuela),  1355 
Tsaritsyn  (Russia),  1192 
Tsingtau  (China),  895 
Tsitsihar  (Manchuria),  731,  732 
Tsu  (Japan),  1013 
Tsume]i(G.  S.  W.  Af.),  893 
Tsushima  Islands  (Japan),  1011 
Tua-Motu  Is.  (Pacific),  851 
Tuareg  race  (Morocco),  1057 
Tlibingen,  948  ;  Univ.,  864,  865 
Tubuails.  (Pacific),  851 
Tucuman  (A.v^.),  601  ;  town,  602 
Tula  (Russia),'  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Tuli  (Rhodesia),  195 
Tunghi  Bay  (Zanzibar),  180 
Tungurahua  (Ecuador),  prov,,  770 
Tunis,  agriculture,  843 

—  area  and  pop.,  799,  814,  843 

—  army,  824,  843 

—  Bey,  843 

—  books  of  reference,  846 

—  city,  844 

—  commerce,  845 

—  debt,  844 

—  education,  844 

—  finance,  844 

—  fisheries,  845 

—  government,  843 

—  industry,  843 

■ —  live  stock,  844 

—  mining,  844 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures, 
846 

—  railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  845-6 

—  roads,  845 

—  shipping,  845 

—  wine,  844 
Turgai,  1189,  1192 

Turin   (Torino),    978  ;     town,  983  ; 

Univei'sity,  986 
Turkhana  (Uganda),  175,  178 
Turkestan  (Chinese),  716,  733 
Turkestan  (Russian),  1188 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1311 

—  area  and  population,  1304  et  !icq 

—  army,  1308 

—  bank,  1316 


TYR 

Turkey,  books  of  reference,  1317 

—  coal,  1312 

—  commerce,  1313 

—  constitution,  1303 

—  cotton,  1311 

—  debt,  1308 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1316 

—  education,  1307 

—  finance,  1307 

—  fisheries,  1312 

—  forests,  1311 

—  fortresses,  1308 

—  gold,  1312 

—  government,  1303 

—  —  local,  1304 

—  irrigation,  1312 

—  mining,  1312 

—  ministry,  1304 

—  money, weights,  measures,  1315 

—  navy,  1310 

—  parliament,  1303-4 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1315 

—  production  and  industry,  1311 

—  raihvays,  1315 

—  religion,  1306 

—  royal  family,  1302 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1314 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1302 

—  Sultan,  1302 

—  tobacco,  1311 

—  towns,  1306 

—  tributary  states,  1304,  1320  et  scq. 

—  vilayets,  1304,  1305 

—  wheat,  1311 
Turkistan  (Afghanistan),  596 
Turks  Is.   (W.    I.),    283,    285,   286, 

290 
Turkwel  (Uganda),  178 
Tuscany,  979 

Tushmal,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
Tuskegee  Institution  (Ala.),  425 
Tuttlingen  (Germany),  948 
Tutu,  official  (China),  715 
Tutuila  Is.  (Samoa),  396,  586,  897 
Tuzla  (Bos.-Herz.),  652,  653 
Tver  (Kussia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Twillingate  (Newfoundland),  280 
Tynemouth,  population,  16 
Tyne  Ports,  68,  82 
Tyrol  (Austria),  area  and  population, 

624 

—  representation,  Reichsrath,  622 
provincial  diet,  623 
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UAS 

UASIN  GISHU(B.E.  Africa),  175 
Ubaiigi  (Belg.  Congo),  674 
Ubangi  -  SLari  -  Cliad    Colony    (Fr. 

Congo),  828 
IJcktield,  college,  29 
Udaipur  (Mewar),  125 
Uddevalla  (iSweden),  1274 
Ucline  (Italy),  979  ;  town,  983 
Uele,  Upper  &  Lower  (Belg.  Congo), 

674 
Ufa  (1-lussia),  1188;  town,  1192 
Uganda  Protectorate  (E.  Africa),  174, 

178  ;  books  of  reference,  183 

—  Railway,  175,  177,  179 

Ugyen        Wangchuk,        Maliarajali, 

'(Bhutan),  680 
Uitenliage  (Cape  Colony),  209 
Ujiji  (Ger.  E.  Af.),  894 
Ujiyamada  (Ja}»an),  1013 
Ujpest  (Hungary),  641 
Ukamba(B.E.  Africa),  175 
Uleaborg  (Finland),  1192,  1221 
Ulema  (Persian),   1127  ;    (Turkish), 

1327 
Ulni  (Germany),  861,  S69,  932,  948 
Ulster,  province,  population,  21 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 
Ulua  (Honduras),  971 
Umballa  (India),  128 
Umbria  (Italy),  979 

Um    Nabardi    gold    mines     (A. -E. 

Sudan),  1343 
Umtali  (Rhodesia),  195 
Union,  or  Tokelau  Is,  (Pacilic),  370 
Union  of  South  Africa,  200  et  seq. 

—  area  and  population,  2023 

—  books  of  reference,  207 

—  commerce,  205 

—  Constitution  and  govrnment,  200 

—  customs  valuation,  206 

—  debt,  203 

—  defence,  201 

—  diamonds,  205,  206 

—  tinance,  203 
provincial,  203 

—  gold  output,  205,  206 

—  Governor-General,  200,  201,  202 

—  House  of  Assembly,  200 

—  instruction,  203 

—  justice,  201 

—  local  government,  201 

—  mineral  output,  205 

—  ministry,  201 


UNI 

Union  of  South  Africa,  parliament, 
200 

—  political  parties,  201 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  207 

—  Itroduction  and  industry,  205 

—  provincial  councils,  201 

—  railways,  207 

—  Senate,  200 

—  shipping,  207 

—  towns,  203 

—  university,  203 

United  Provinces   (Agra  and  Oudh) 

—  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  population,  123,  140 

—  births  and  deaths,  127 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  134,  135 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  121,  122 

—  justice,  131 

—  religion,  129 

—  roads,  148 

—  states,  124,  126 

United  States,  agriculture,  399 

—  area,  dSl  et  scq. 

—  army,  394 

—  banks,  419 

—  births,  deaths,  &  marriages,  384 

—  books  of  reference,  422 

—  Cabinet,  377 

—  cereal  crops,  400 

—  cities,  386-7 

—  coal,  405 

—  coinage,  421 

—  commerce,  4 1 1  e^  seq. 

—  Congress,  375 

—  constitution,  375 

—  copper,  405,  412 

—  corn,  401 

—  cotton,  401,  408,  410,  415 

—  customs  valuation,  411  et  seq . 

—  debt,  394 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  421 

—  divorce,  385 

—  finance.  Federal,  392 
state,  394 

—  fisheries,  411,  415 

—  forestry,  403 

—  fruit-growing,  402 

—  gold,  404,  405,  406,  412 

—  government,  375-80 
state  and  local,  380 

—  House  of  Representatives,  378 
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UNI 

United   States,  immigration,  386 

—  import  duties,  411 

—  Indian  reservations,  384,  427,  432, 

499,  511,  561 

—  instruction,  388 

—  iron  and  steel,  404,  405,  407.  408, 

410 

—  justice  and  crime,  391 

—  live  stock,  402,  404 

—  manufactures,  406  et  scq. 

—  mines  and  minerals,  404 

—  money  and  credit,  419 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  421 

—  navy,  395 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  384 

—  pauperism,  391 

—  petroleum  output,  405 

—  political  x)arties,  380 

—  population,  381  et  seq. 

foreign  and  foreign-born,  382, 

384,  386,  392,  1012 
movement  of,  384 

—  ports,  415 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  417 

—  precious  stones,  406 

—  President,  375 

—  Presidents  since  1789,  376 

—  production  &  industry,  399  et  seq. 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  417 

—  religion,  388 

—  representation,  378,  379 

—  rice,  401 

—  schools,  388  et  seq. 

—  Senate,  375 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  415 

—  silver,  404,  405,  406,  412 

—  spirits,  production  of,  411 

—  states  and    territories,    378,   379, 

382,  385,  399,  572,    et  seq.,  and 
see  under  Names 

—  sugar,  401 

—  telephones,  418 

—  tobacco,  401 

—  universities  and  colleges,  38  9 

—  Vice-president,  375 

—  Vice-presidents  since  1789,  376 

—  wheat  crops,  401 

—  wine,  402,  411 
~  wool,  402 

University  College,  Dublin,  29 

Unterelsass,  900 

Unterwald  (cantons),  1288,  1291 


UTA 

Upolu  Island  (Pacific),  890,  897 
Upper     Senegal     and     the      Niger 

(French),  814,   836,  840 
Uppsala,  1274  ;  University,  1274 
Ural,  mining  (Russia),  1297,  1298 
Uralsk  (R.  Steppes),  1189,  1192 
Urbino  (Italy),  979;  Univ.,  986 
Urga  (Mongolia),  734 
Urgel,  Bishop,  813 
Uri  (canton),  1288,  1290 
Uruguay,  agriculture,  1351 

—  area  and  population,  1348 

—  army,  1351 

—  banks,  1353 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  1349 

—  books  of  reference,  1354 

—  commerce,  1352 

—  constitution  and  government,  1348 

—  debt,  1350 

—  departments,  1348 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1354 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  1349 

—  finance,  1350 

—  gold,  1352 

—  instruction,  1349 

—  justice,  1350 

—  live  stock,  1351 

—  mines,  1352 

—  money  and  credit,  1353 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1353 

—  navy,  1351 

—  pauperism,  1350 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1353 

—  President,  1348 

—  production  and  industry,  1351 

—  railways,  1353 

—  religion,  1349 

—  roads 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1352 

—  towns,  1319 

—  university,  1349 

—  wine,  1352 
Uruniiah  (Persia),  1127 
Urumsti  (officials),  734 
Ust-Dvinsk  (Russia)  fort,  1199,  1202 
Utah,  agriculture,  554 

—  area  &  population,  383,  552 

—  charity,  553 

—  constitution  and  government,  379, 

552 

—  defence,  553 

—  finance,  553 

—  instruction,  553 
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UTA 

Utah,  irrigation,  554 

—  live  stock,  554 

—  milling,  406,  554 

—  production  and  industry,  554 

—  public  lands,  399,  554 

—  railways,  554 

—  representation,  379,  552 
Utica  (N.Y.),  387,  515 
Utila  (Honduras),  971 
Utrecht  (Natal),  213,  214 
Utrecht  (Holland),  1067,  1069  ;  town, 

1068;  univ.,  1069 
Utsunomiya  (Japan),  1013 
Uvea  Island  (Pacific),  850 
Uzbak  race  (Afghanistan),  596 


VACUF  lands  (Turkey),  1307,  1311 
Vado,  fortress  (Italy),  990 
Vaduz  (Germany),  1038 
Vaitupu  Island  (Pacific),  370 
Valais  (canton),  1288,  1290 
Valdivia,  (Chile),  706  ;  town,  706 
Valencia  (Spain),  prov.,  1257  ;  town, 

1258  ;  Univ.,  1259 
Vali  (Turkish  oflicial),  1304 
Valladolid,  1257;    town,    1258;  uni- 
versity, 1259 
Valle,  prov.  (Colom.),  740 
Valletta  (Malta),  100 
Valparaiso  (Chile),  province,  706 

—  town  and  port,  706,  711 
Van  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Vancouver  (B.  Col.),  243,  252,  262 
Vanga  (B.  E.  Africa),  175 

Vanua  Levu  Is,  (Fiji),  366 
Varna  (Bulgaria),  699 

—  town  and  port,  699,  703 
Varoshia  (Cyprus),  113 
Vasteras  (Sweden),  1274 
Viistervik  (Sweden),  1274 

Vatiu,  or  Atiu,  Island  (Cook  Is. ),  364 

Vaud  (canton),  1288,  1290 

Vavau  (Tonga),  369 

Vavitu  or  Raivavae  Is.  (Oceania),  851 

Veddah  race  (Ceylon),  108 

Vella  Lavella  Is.  (Pacific),  370 

Venezuela,  agriculture,  1357 

—  area  and  pop.,  1355  ct  seq. 

—  banks,  1359 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1355 


VIC 

Vene/cuela,  books  of  reference,  1360 

—  cocoa  and  coffee,  1357 

—  commerce,  1357,  1358 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  1355 

—  debt,  1357 

—  defence,  1357 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1360 

—  finance,  1356 

—  gold,  1357 

—  instruction,  1356 

—  justice,  1356 

—  live  stock,  1357 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1 357 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1359 

—  pearl  fishery,  1357 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1359 

—  President,  1355 

—  production  and  industry,  1357 

—  railways,  1359 

—  religion,  1356 

—  shipping,  1358 

—  States,  &c.,  1355 

—  Universities,  1356 

Venice  (Venezia),   979  ;   town,  983  ; 

shipping,  1000  ;  fort,  990,  993 
Vera    Cruz    (Mexico),    1041  ;     port, 

1046  ;  town,  1042 
Verdun,  fortress,  794 
Vermont,  agriculture,  556 

—  area  and  population,  382,  399,  555 

—  charity,  555 

—  constitution  &  govt. ,  379,  555 

—  defence,  556 

—  finance,  556 

—  forests,  556 

—  instruction,  555 

—  live  stock,  556 

—  production  and  industry,  556 

—  quarries,  556 

—  railways,  556 

—  religion,  555 

—  representation,  379,  555 
Verona,  979  ;  town,  983  ;  fort,  990 
Versailles,  782  ;  fort,  794 
Verviers  (Belgium),  663 

Vianna  do  Castello  (Portugal),  1147 
Viborg,  1192,  1221  ;  forts,  1199,  1202 
Vicenza  (Italy),  979  ;  toAvn,  983 
Victoria,  aborigines,  318 

—  agriculture,  321 

—  area  and  population,  294,  317 

—  banks,  323 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  295,  318 
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VIC 

Victoria,  books  of  reference,  324 

—  coal,  322 

—  commerce,  300,  323 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  294,  316 

—  debt,  321 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  318 

—  finance,  320 

—  forests,  322 

—  gold  coined,  323 
production,  322 

—  Governor,  317 

—  local  government,  293,  317 

—  instruction,  319 

—  justice  and  crime,  319 

—  live  stock,  322 

—  manufactures,  323 

—  mining,  322 

—  ministry,  317 

—  money  and  credit,  323 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  318 

—  pensions,  invalidity  and  old  age, 

319 

—  political  parties,  317 

—  production  and  industry,  321 

—  railways,  302 

—  religion,  318 

—  representation,  293,  316 

—  towns,  318 

—  University,  319 

—  wheat,  &c.,  321 

—  wine,  322 

—  wool  production,  322 

See  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
Victoria  (British  Columbia),  243,  262 

—  (Hong  Kong),  115 
Victoria  (Kamerun),  892 

—  (Labuan),  163 

—  (Rhodesia),  195 

—  (Seychelles),  190 

Victoria  College  (S.  Africa),  203 

Victoria  Island  (Pacific),  370 

Victoria  University,  29 

Vidin  (Bulgaria),  698,  703 

Vienna,  614,  626  ;  University,  628 

Vien-tiane  (Laos),  820 

Vieques  Island  (Porto  Rico),  379 

Vigo  (Spain),  fort.,  1260 

Villa  Bella,  684 

Villa  del  Pilar  (Paraguay),  1119 

Villa  Montcs  (Bolivia),  682 

Villa  Real  (Portugal),  1147 

Villa  Rica  (Paraguay),  1119 

Villenour  (French  India),  816 


WAD 

Villingen  (Baden),  903 

Vilna  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 

Vina  del  Mar  (Chile),  706 

Virginia,  agriculture,  559 

— ■  area  and  pop.,  383,  399,  557 

—  charity,  558 

—  constitution  &  govt,  379,  557 

—  cotton,  559 

—  defence,  559 

—  finance,  558 

—  fisheries,  559 

—  forestry^  403 

—  instruction,  558 

—  live  stock,  559 

—  mining,  559 

—  production  &  industry,  559 

—  railways,  560 

—  representation,  379,  557 

—  tobacco  crop,  402,  559 
Virginia,  West,  see  West  Virginia 
Virgin  Islands  (W.  I.),  286,  287,  288 
Visby  (Sweden^,  1274 

Vitebsk  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Viti  Levu  Is.  (Fiji),  366 
Vitoria  (Spain),  1258 
Vittorio  Emanuele  III.  (Italy),  975 
Vizcaya  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Vizeu  (Portugal),  1148 
Vladikavkaz  (Russia),  1192 
Vladimir     (Russia),     1188  ;     town, 

1192 
Vladivostok,  1192,  1199,  1202 
Vlaardingen  (Holland),  1068 
Vlissingen,  see  Flushing 
Volhynia  (Russia),  1188 
Volo  (Greece),  953 

Vologda  (Russia),  1188;  town,  1192 
Vorarlberg,  area  and  iiopulation,  624 

—  rei)resentation,  Reichsrath,  621 

provincial  Diet,  623 

Voronezh  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Vranye  (Servia),  1239 

Vratza  (Bulgaria),  699 
Vryheid  (Natal),  213,  214 
Vyatka  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Vyernyi  (Russia),  1192 
Vykiiping  (Sweden),  1274 

WADAl,  (Fr.  Africa),  829,  836 
Wadelai,  179 
Wad  Draa  (Morocco),  1057 
Wad  Gir  (Morocco),  1057 
Wad  Mcdani  (A.-F.  Sudan),  1341 
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WAD 

Wad  Ziz  (Morocco),  1057 
Wagga  Wagga  (N.S.W.),  307 
Wai-Chaio-pu,  official  (China),  714 
Wakamatsu  (Japan),  1013 
Wakayama  (Japan),  1013 
Wakf  Lands  (Egypt),  84  4 
Wakhau,  595 

Wakkerstroom  (Natal),  213 
Waldeck,      855,      857,      858,      859, 

860,  862,  868,  946 
Wales,  area  and  pop.,  12,  13,  15,  16 

—  books  of  reference,  92,  96 
— ■  coal  raised,  67 

—  language,  13 

—  secondary  education,  30 

—  trustee  savings  banks,  89 

—  University,  29 

See  also  England  arid  Wales 
Walfisch  Bay  (S.  Africa),  209,  892 
Wallachia,  1170,  1171,  1172 
Wali,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
Waliis  Archipelago  (Pacific),  850 
Walsall,  population,  16 
Wanganin  (N.Z.),  354 
AYarnemlindc,  884 
Warri  (S.  Nigeria),  229,  230 
Warrington,  population,  16 
Warrnambool  (Victoria),  318 
Warsaw,     1182,     1188  ;    fort,    1183  ; 

town,  1192  ;  Univ.,  1193 
Warsheikh  (Stat.  Af.),  180,  1004 
Washington, D.C.,  381,  445, 
Washington  Island  (Pacific),  371 
Washington  (State),  agriculture,  401, 
562 

—  area  &  population,  383,  560 

—  charit}',  561 

—  coal,  562 

—  constitution  and  govt. ,  379,  560 

—  defence,  382,  562 

—  finance,  561 

—  fisheries,  562 

—  forestry  403,  562 

—  gold,  562 

—  Indian  reservations,  561 

—  instruction,  561 

—  irrigation,  562 

—  live  stock,  562 

—  manufactures,  562 

—  mining,  562 

—  production  and  industry,  562 

—  public  land,  399 

—  railways,  563 


WES 

Washington,  vepresenta. ,  379,  560 

—  religion,  561 

—  shipping,  563 

—  wheat  crop,  401,  562 
"Waterbury  (Conn.),  387,  440 
Waterford,  12,  21 
Watling's  Island  (W.I.),  283 
Waziristan,  595 

Wedel,  Count  v.  (Statthalter,  Alsace- 
Lorraine),  869 

Weihaiwei  (China),  172,  717 

Weimar  (Germany),  939 

Weinheim  (Baden),  903 

Welle,  see  Uele 

Wellesley  Coll.  (U.S.A.),  482 

Wellington  (N.Z.),  district,  354  ; 
town,  354  ;  port,  362,  363 

Wenchau  (China),  718,  727 

West  Africa  (Fr.)  814,  815,  836  et  seq. 

German,  891  et  seq. 

Portuguese,  1156,  1158 

Spanish,  1257,  1268 

West  African  Colonies,  British, 
225  et  seq. 

books  of  reference,  236 

customs  valuation,  233  et  seq. 

debt,  234 

gold,  234 

statistics,  233  et  seq. 

troops  in,  98 

West  Bromwich,  population,  16 

Western  Australia,  aborigines,  338 

—  agriculture,  340 

—  area  and  population,  296,  337 

—  banks,  342 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  295,  338 

—  books  of  reference,  343 

—  commerce,  242,  300 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  293,  336 

—  debt,  340 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  338 

—  finance,  340 

—  forestry,  341 

—  gold,  341,  342 

—  Governor,  337 

—  instruction,  339 

—  justice  and  crime,  339 

—  live  stock,  341 

—  mining,  341 

—  ministry,  337 

—  mone}^  and  credit,  342 

—  pauperism,  339 

—  pensions,  invalidity  &  old  age,  340 
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WES 

W.  Australia,  political  parties,  337 

—  production  and  industiy,  340 

—  religion,  339 

—  shipping,  242,  302 

—  towns,  338 

—  wool,  341 

See  also  Australia,  Commoiiwealth  of 
Western  Province,  Uganda,  178 
Western  Sinranji  (Baluchistan),  156 
Westfield  College,  Hampstead,  29 
West  Ham,  population,  16 
West  Hartlepool,  population,  16 
West  Indies,  British,  283  ;  statistics, 

290 

Danish,  767 

Dutch,  1083,  1089,1090 

French,  815,  847  ct  scq. 

Westland  district,  (N.Z.),  354 
Westmont  (Canada),  272 
Westphalia,    878,   879;    area,   pop., 

928 
West  Point  (U.S.A.),  military  coll., 

516 
West  Virginia,  agriculture,  565 

—  area  and  pop.,  383,  399,  564 

—  banks,  566 

- —  charity,  565 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  564 

—  defence,  565 

—  finance,  565 

—  forests,  566 

—  instruction,  564 

—  live  stock,  565 

—  mining,  566 

—  petroleum,  566 

—  production  and  industry,  565 

—  railways,  566 

—  religion,  564 

—  representation,  379,  564 
Wheeling  (AV.  Va. ),  564 
White  Horse  (Canada),  274 
Whydah  (Dahomey),  840 
AViborg,  see  Viborg 
Wichita  (Kansas),  387,  466 
Wiener-Neustadt  (Austria),  626 
AViesbaden  (Prussia),  861 
Wigan,  population,  16 

Wiju  (Korea),  port,  1028 

AVilhelm  Ernst,  Grand  Duke  (Saxe- 

Weimar),  939 
Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  853; 

King  of  Prussia,  853,  854,  923 
AVilhelm  II.  (Wurttemberg),  946 


WOM 

Wilhelmina,     Queen   (Netherlands), 

1064 
Wilhelmshaven,  864  ;  naval  port,  872 
Wilkesbarre  (Pa.),  387,  533 
Wilmersdorf  (Prussia),  861 
Wilmington  (Del.),  387,  442,  444 
Wilmington  (N.  Car. ),  520,  522 
Wilson,  W.,  President,  U.S.A.,  375 
Wilson  Islands  (Pacific),  371 
Windhoek  (Ger.  S.W.  Africa),  892 
Windward  Islands,  289,  290 
AVinnetah  (Gold  Coast),  230 
Winnipeg  (Canada),  243 
Winterthur  (Switzerland),  1291 
AVireless  Stations,   Argentine   Rep., 
607  ;    Australasia,    303  ;    Bolivia, 
685  ;     Brazil,   695  ;     Costa    Pica, 
748;    F.nlkland    Is.,    276;    Great 
Britain,  86  ;  Hawaii,  577  ;  Italian 
Somaliland,     1004  ;     Aladagascar, 
833  ;   Morocco,  1060  ;   Nicaragua, 
1097  ;  Norway,  UlO  ;  Peru,  1145  ; 
Pretoria,  207  ;   Samoa,  897  ;  Siam, 
1252  ;  Spain,  1266  ;  Zanzibar,  182 
Wisconsin,  agriculture,  569 

—  area  and  population,  382,  567 

—  charity,  568 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  379,  567 

—  defence,  569 

—  finance,  568 

—  forestry,  403 

—  instruction,  568 

—  mines,  569 

—  production  and  industry,  569-70 

—  -  public  lands,  399 

—  religion,  567 

—  representation,  379,  567 

—  wheat  &  tobacco,  401,  402,  569 
Wismar  ( Mecklenburg- Schw.),  920 
Witwatersrand  (S.  Africa),  217 
Wolverhampton,  population,  16 
Woman  Sutlrage — 

New  South  Wales,  305,  306 

New  Zealand,  352 

Norway,  1100 

Queensland,  324 

South  Australia,  331 

Tasmania,  343 

Victoria,  310 

United  States — 

Arizona,  378 

California,  378 

Colorado,  378 
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Woman  Suffrage,  Idaho,  378 

Kansas,  378 

Oregon,  378 

Utah,  378 

Washington,  378,  560 

Wyoming,  378,  570 

West  Australia,  327 

Wonsan  (Korea),  1028 
Woodlark  I.  (Papua),  350 
Woolwich,  Royal  Mil.  Academy,  53 
Woodstock  (8.  Africa),  203 
Worcester,  population,  16 
Worcester  (Cape  Col.),  209 
Worcester  (Mass.),  387,  481 
Worms  (Hesse),  916 
Wu-chang  (China),  716,  718,  726 
Wuchau  (China),  718,  727 
Wuhu  (China),  718,  727 
Wiirttemberg,  agriculture,  955 

—  area  and  pop.,  856,  948 

—  army,  950 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  859,  948 

—  books  of  reference,  950 

—  breweries  &  beer,  879,  950 

—  constitution  &  government,  947 

—  crops,  950 

—  debt,  950 

—  emigration,  860 

—  finance,  949 

—  industry,  878,  879,  950 

—  instruction,  862,  949 

—  justice,  949 

—  live  stock,  877 

—  manufactures,  878,  879,  950 

—  matricular  contribution,  868 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  858,  948 

—  political  parties,  947 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  949 

—  reigning  king,  946 

—  religion,  862,  948 

—  representation  (Imperial),  855 

—  towns,  948 

—  University,  864,  949 

—  wine,  950 
Wiirzburg(Bav.),  861,  907 

—  University,  864 
Wye,  college,  29 
Wyoming,  agriculture,  571 

— ■  area  &  population,  383,  570 

—  charity,  570 

—  constitution  &  govt,,  379,  570 

—  defence,  571 

—  finance.  571 


YOR 

Wyoming,  fisheries,  571 

—  forests,  571 

—  Indian  Reservation,  377,  570 

—  instruction,  570 

—  irrigation,  571 

—  live  stock,  571 

—  mining,  571 

—  production  and  industry,  571 

—  public  lands,  399 

—  railways,  572 

—  religion.  570 

—  representation,  379,  570 

—  sheep  and  wool,  571 

■ —  Yellowstone  Park,  570 


YUAN  DAY(Annam), 


818 


YAKUTSK,  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Yale  Univ.  (U.S.A.),  441 
Yamagata  (Japan),  1013 
Yanaon  (French  India),  816 
Yanina  (Turkish  vilayet),  1305 
Yap  (Caroline  Islands),  896 
Yaracuy  (Venezuela),  1355 
Yarbatenda  (Gambia),  836 
Yarkand,  734 

Yarmouth,  Gt.,  population.  16 
Yaroslavl  (Russia),  1188  ;  town,  1192 
Yass-Canberra  (Australia),  294 
Yatung  (Tibet),  735 
Yeisk  (Russia),  1192 
Yekaterinburg  (Russia),  1192 
Yekateriuodar  (Russia),  1192 
Yekaterinoslav  (Russia),  1188  ;  1192 
Yelets  (Russia),  1192 
Yellaboi  Island  (S.  Leone),  232 
Yemen  (Arabia),  1305 
Yenikale  (Russia),  fort,  1202 
Yeniseisk  (Siberia),  prov. ,  1188 
Yezd  (Persia),  1127,  1131 
Yezo  (Hokkaido),  lOll 
Ying-tse  (Manchuria),  733 
Yochau  (China),  718,  732 
Yokkaichi  (Japan),  1013 
Yokohama  (Japan),  1013 
Yokosuka  (Japan),  1013,  1018 
Yola  (Nigeria),  225 
Yong-Am-Po  (Korea),  port,  1028 
Yonkers(N.Y.),  387,  515 
Yonewaza  (Japan),  1013 
York,  population,  16 
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Yoruba  race  and  land  (Nigeria), 
228,  229 

Yosliohito,  Emperor  (Japan),  1005 

Youngstown  (Ohio),  387,  525 

Ystad  (Sweden),  1274 

Yuan  Shih-Iv'ai,  provisional  Pre- 
sident (China),  714 

Yucatan  (Mexico),  state,  1041 

Yukon  (Canada),  area  &  pop. ,  242,  274 

—  constitution  and  government,  274 

—  fisheries,  249 

—  mining,  249,  274 

—  representation,  240,  241 

—  towns,  274 

Yunnan  (China),  716,  717,  725 

Yunnan-fu  (China),   716 

Yuriev  (Dorpat),  1187,  1192  ;  Univ., 

1193 
Yuruari  gold  mines  (Venez.),  1357 
Yuzovka  (Ptussia),  1192 


ZAANDAM  (Holland),  1068 
Zabit,  chief  (Persia),  1126 
Zacatecas  (Mex. ),  town,   1041,  1042 
Zagazig  (Egypt),  1325 
Zagrab (Agram),  638,  641;  Univ.,  643 
Zakataly  (Caucasus),  1184,  1188 
Zakynthos,  see  Zante 
Zamora  (Spain),  province,  1257 
Zamora  (Venezuela),  1355 
Zante  (Greece),  953  ;  town,  953 
Zanzibar,  174 

—  area  and  population,  180 
— ■  books  of  reference,  182 

—  commerce,  181 

—  communications,  182 


zwo 

Zanzibar,  currency,  182 

—  finance,  181 

—  government,  180 

—  justice,  181 

—  police  and  troops,  181 

—  production,  182 

—  Protectorate,  180 

—  religion,  180 

—  Sultan,  180 

—  town,  180,  182 

Zaragoza  (Spain),  prov.,  1257  ;  town, 

1258  ;  Univ.,  1259 
Zaria  (Nigeria),  prov.,  225,  227 
Zaruma  goldmine  (Ecuador),  771 
Zayechar  (Servia"),  1242 
Zealand  (Holland),  1067,  1069 
Zeila(E.  Af.),  191,  593,  836,  1341 
Zemstvos  (Russia),  1185 
Zerbst(Anhalt),  901 
Zhitomir  (Jitomir),  1192 
Zhob  Valley  (Baluchistan),  156,  158 
Zifta  (Egypt),  1325  ;  barrage,  1334 
Zinder,  826  ;  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  841 
Zipaguira  (Colombia),  742 
Zirkhow  (Austria),  626 
Zittau  (Saxony),  942 
Zomba  (Nyasaland),  186 
Zombode  (Swaziland),  197 
Zor  (mutessarifat),  1305 
Zuffenhausen  (German}^),  948 
Zug  (canton),  1288,  1291 
Zulia  (Venezuela),  1353 
Zululand,  see  Natal 
Zungaria,  734 
Zungeru  (Nigeria),  226 
Zurich  1288,  1290  ;  city,  1291 
Zwickau  (Saxony),  861  ;  tovni,  941 
ZwoUe  (Holland),  1068 
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of  the   Council   of  the   British   Medical   Association.      With   a 

Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  containing  the 
Model  Rules,  Regulations  and  Forms. 

8vo.    7s,  6d.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ''M^.y  certainly  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  new  Act.  Written  with  insight,  knowledge, 
and  a  rare  lucidity,  it  is  beyond  question  the  most  exhaustive 
exposition  of  the  measure  published." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— '' An  elaborate  treatise  upon  the  Act,  as 
well  as  an  elaborately  annotated  edition  of  the  Act  itself.  .  .  . 
A  book  into  which  the  three  authors  have  put  an  immen.se  amount 
of  conscientious  and  laborious  work." 
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An   Important  Recent    Work. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  VISIT  TO  INDIA 
OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES  KING  GEORGE  V. 
AND  QUEEN  MARY  AND  OF  THE 
CORONATION    DURBAR. 

By    the    Hon.    John    Fortescue.       Illustrated. 
8vo.      I  Os.  6d.  net. 

''THE  TIMES''  SAYS: 

"Mr.  Fortescue  is  always  interesting,  and  that 
capacity  of  his  has  happily  survived  this  far  from  easy 
task.  As  every  one  will  remember,  he  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  their  Majesties'  suite  during-  the  historic 
visit  to  India  last  winter  in  order  that  he  should  write 
the  oflicial  chronicle  of  the  tour,  and  here  in  a  volume 
of  moderate  size  is  the  result  of  his  labours.  Official 
chronicles  are  liable  to  suffer  from  two  grievous  faults. 
They  are  usually  too  meticulous  and  too  impersonal, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  they  are  dull.  Neither 
fault  can  be  urged  against  Mr.  Fortescue 's  work.  It 
has  taken,  in  the  first  place,  a  thoroughly  appropriate 
form,  for  it  is  not  too  ponderous  to  deter  the  general 
reader  nor  too  sumptuous  to  strain  the  average  purse. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Fortescue  has  not  been  afraid  of  expressing 
his  own  views,  and  the  result  is  a  narrative  with  verve 
and  point — a  narrative,  in  fact,  with  all  the  qualities 
of  Mr.  Fortescue 's  own  mind.  He  will  pause  at  any 
moment  to  throw  you  in  a  scrap  of  regimental  history, 
which  you  swallow  with  delight.  He  will  tell  you, 
without  shame,  that  he  found  his  tent  uncomfortable 
and  other  arrangements  bad.  He  will  keep  the  great 
Durbar  itself  waiting  in  order  to  swear  at  the  colour  of 
Indian  official  baize.  His  criticisms  are  numerous  and 
sweeping,  and  in  points  of  detail  they  are  often  sound. 
But,  whether  sound  or  not,  they  are  Mr.  Fortescue 's, 
and  they  give  the  book  a  character  quite  unlike  the 
usual  impartiality  and  reserve  of  an  official  chronicle." 
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"*THE  NATION'  is  pre-eminently  a 
progressive  weekly ;  there  is  nothing  of 
the  stodgy  in  its  pages." 

The  NewsiKiper  Oivner,  March  2,  1912. 


THE  NATION 

keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  new 
or  interesting  movements  in  Politics 
and  Social  Affairs,  furnishing  them  at 
the  same  time  with  serious,  independ- 
ent, and  authoritative  criticism  in  its 
articles  on  Religion,  Art,  the  Drama, 
Finance  and  Literature.  Bright  in 
style,  varied  in  subject,  it  commands  a 
brilliant  staff  of  writers.  A  special 
feature  is  made  of  domestic  and  external 
politics  of  Foreign  Nations  ;  while  its 
Reviews,  contributed  by  writers  of 
unequalled  authority  in  their  special  sub- 
jects, are  always  fresh  and  up-to-date. 


Every   Saturday,  SIXPENCE, 

At  all  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents,  or    direct 
from    the    Office,    10,   xVdelphi    Terrace,   W.C. 
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An  Important  Recent  Book 

SOUTH  AMERICA : 

Observations    and    Impressions 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  O.M. 

With  Maps.     8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 


Daily  Mail. — ''Mr.  Bryce  has  written  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  of  travel  in  our  language,  and 
he  has  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  give  the  world  a 
valuable  political  study  of  the  chief  South  American 
States." 

Daily  News. — "This  book  is  a  gift  for  which  to 
thank  the  gods.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  faint  hint  of  all  the  wealth  of  reflection,  observa- 
tion, and  learning  in  these  chapters.  The  whole  book 
is  memorable,  worthy  of  the  topic  and  the  man." 

Daily  Telegrraph. — "Although  the  author  refers 
to  the  contents  of  this  book  as  *  observations  and  im- 
pressions '  made  and  recorded  during  a  four  months' 
journey  in  South  America,  his  work  is,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  far  from  being  the  superficial  study 
which  such  a  description  might  imply.  .  .  .  Accurate 
and  essential  information,  cautious  and  well-considered 
speculation,  judgment  based  not  only  on  shrewd 
observation  of  the  matter  in  hand,  but  on  an  easy 
familiarity  with  the  comparisons  afforded  by  the  world 
at  large  and  its  history,  these  things  go  to  the  making 
of  books  which  students  prize.  When  they  treat,  as 
Mr.  Bryce's  book  treats,  of  races  and  civiUsations  im- 
perfectly understood  outside  their  own  geographical 
borders,  they  may  be  said  to  possess  an  international 
value. " 
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articles  on  Finance,  and  on  the  Literary,  Artistic,  Musical  and  Dramatic 
events  of  the  week,  by  well-known  critics.  Its  politics  are  Tory,  but  the 
point  of  view  is  strictly  independent. 
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The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued,  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails, 
every  Friday  afternoon.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  Review,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
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An  Interesting  Recent  Book 

A  COLONY  IN 

THE    MAKING 

Or  SPORT  AND  PROFIT  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

By  Lord  Cranworth.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
8vo.      12S.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  work, 
at  once  descriptive  and  practical,  that  Lord  Cranworth  has 
written ;  valuable  especially  to  those  looking  out  for  a  fieia 
in  which  to  utilise  their  energies  and  their  capital,  to  those 
who  w'ould  understand  local  conditions  of  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  those  who  would  have  first-hand 
information  about  a  famous  big  game  country,  and  deeply 
interesting  to  all  readers  who  can  enjoy  well-informed  and 
well-presented  accounts  of  life  in  distant  places.  Lady 
Cranworth  contributes  a  chapter  of  helpful  '  Hints  for  a 
Woman  in  British  East  Africa,'  and  the  volume  has  many 
photographs  which  accentuate  the  strong  appeal  of  the 
text." 

Times. — "  Lord  Cranworth  gives  a  most  excellent  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  colony  down  to  the  end  of  191 1, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  history  of  the  last 
decade  in  East  Africa  comes  to  be  written  this  book  is 
one  upon  which  the  historian  will  considerably  depend." 

Globe.— "The  book  is  one  which  will  attract  considerable 
attention.  If  it  will  not  supersede  Sir  Charles  Elliott's 
classic  work  on  East  Africa,  it  is  worthy  at  least  a  place 
beside  it  on  the  shelf  of  the  colonist,  sportsman,  and 
colonial  student,  to  all  of  whom  different  chapters  will 
make  an  appeal." 

Morning  Post.—"  Singularly  complete  and  well-informed 
account.  .  .  .  Lord  Cranworth  sees  things  in  the  proper 
perspective,  though  his  detailed  account  of  the  opportunities 
for  shooting  and  fishing,  to  say  nothing  of  cricket  ^  and 
other  more  artificial  diversions,  should  satisfy  the  visiting 
sportsman,  yet  the  chief  value  of  his  book  consists  in  its 
wealth  of  accurate  information  regarding  what  are  destined 
to  be  the  staple  industries  of  the  country." 
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By  Henry  Mayers   Hyndman 

THE  RECORD  OF  AN 
ADVENTUROUS    LIFE. 

With  Portrait.     8vo.      15^-.  net. 

Athenaeum — "Mr.  Hyndman  has  written  a  book 
which  is  not  only  of  great  interest  to  the  general 
reader  who  seeks  amusement,  but  also  of  permanent 
value  to  the  student  of  English  political  history.  It 
is  amongst  other  things  a  remarkably  interesting  retro- 
spect of  English  society  and  politics  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  its  pungency  and  out-spokenness  give 
it  a  most  refreshing  flavour." 

Morning:  Post — ''The  book  is  Interesting  and 
delightful  in  its  story  of  the  full  life  of  a  vivacious  and 
generous  soul." 

FURTHER  REMINISCENCES. 

8vo.     i^s.  net. 

Times. — "Whatever  Mr.  Hyndman  writes  is  good 
reading ;  and  this  is  even  more  the  case  with  his 
Further  Reminiscences  than  with  his  former  autobio- 
graphical volume.  The  fact  that  the  writer  has  lately 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  seems  only  to  make 
him  livelier  and  younger  than  ever." 

Atlienaeum. — "Mr.  Hyndman's  second  volume  of 
reminiscences  is  of  little  less  interest  to  the  general 
reader  than  its  predecessor,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
value  to  the  student  of  our  politics.  The  attempt  to 
get  an  account  of  any  but  the  most  prominent  move- 
ments of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of  last  century  is 
almost  hopeless,  and  it  is  therefore  specially  useful  to 
have  a  record  of  modern  Socialists  from  one  who  has 
been  connected  with  them   from  the  first." 

LONDON  :    MACMILLAN    &    CO.,   LTD. 
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LIST 
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Thoroughly 
Revised   =   = 

and 

Corrected    to 
the  latest  Date 

Price 

12s.  6d. 

NOW    READY 


PRESS    OPINIONS 


THE     TIMES     (of     March      12, 
1912)  says — 

"  Retains  those  special  features 
which  give  it  a  distinct  place 
among  directories  concerned  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  .  .  .  This  handy  book 
of  nearly  2,000  pages  contains 
much  information  not  easily  found 
elsewhere." 

THE  SPECTATOR  (of  March  30, 
19 I 2) says — 

•'This  annual  volume  deserves, 
for  its  completeness  and  the  care 
with  which  it  is  kept  to  date, 
the  highest  praise.  It  tells  us 
all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  know  about  the  organisation 
of  the  Church  (dioceses,  arrange- 
ment of  benefices,  patronage, 
values,  &c. ),  and  the  status  of 
the  clergy." 


THE  WESTMINSTER 

GAZETTE  (of  March  11,  1912) 
says — 

"The  work,  which  has  now 
appeared  annually  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  has  several  special 
features.  ,  .  .  The  work  has  been 
corrected  as  nearly  up  to  date 
as  possible,  and  remains  one  of 
the  most  useful,  accurate,  and 
handy  books  of  reference  on  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals." 

THE     CHURCH     TIMES     (of 

March  15,  1912)  says — 

"  We  have,  from  constant  use, 
found  this  Directory  practically 
without  fault,  which  is  high  com- 
mendation considering  the  number 
of  appointments  contained  in  the 
book." 


Established    nearly    70    Years 


London  :  KELLY'S    DIRECTORIES,   Ltd. 
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By  SIR  CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  BROAD  STONE  OF  EMPIRE. 

Problems  of  Crown  Colony  Adminisfcration,  with  Records  of 
Personal  Experience.  With  Maps  and  Portrait.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
30s.  net. 

T/AIBS. — "  8ir  Charles  Bruce  is  a  veteran  in  the  work  of  colonial 
government  and  administration.  His  long,  varied,  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  has  entitled  him  to  speak  with  high 
authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  important  and  responsible 
business  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted.  .  .  .  The  student  who 
reads  Sir  Charles  Bruce's  book  with  discrimination  will  derive  mucli 
advantage  and  instruction  from  it.  .  .  .  He  has  invested  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Places  of  the  Empire  with  a  dignity,  an  importance,  and 
an  interest  which  are  assuredly  no  more  than  their  due,  but  which  have 
for  various  reasons  been  more  or  less  obscured  of  late  in  the  minds  of 
many  Imperial  thinkers." 

Sir  Everard  Im  Thurn  in  the  QUARTEBLY  REVIEW.—"  Sir 
Charles  deals  in  masterly  fashion  with  the  problems  of  education,  in 
its  widest  sense,  wdth  the  transportation  of  labour  from  places  where 
it  is  not  needed  to  places  which  can  only  be  developed  by  some  such 
method,  with  mail  services  and  other  means  of  communication,  with 
defence  duly  organized  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  &c.  ;  and  he 
treats  all  these  subjects  from  the  position  of  one  minutely  considering 
the  development  of  the  Crown  Colonies  as  a  really  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  Empire,  The  questions  raised  or  suggested  by 
this  valuable  work  are  so  many  and  various  that  a  lengthy  treatise 
might  be  devoted  to  their  examination." 

THE  TRUE  TEMPER  OF  EMPIRE 
WITH  COROLLARY  ESSAYS. 

8vo.     5s.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ''^\r  Charles  Bruce's  book  will  be  of 
great  interest  and  use  to  students  of  Imperial  problems." 

STANDARD  OF  UM PIE E.—''  Students  of  Imperial  atfoirs  will 
have  a  warm  welcome  for  any  new  book  bearing  the  name  of  the  author 
of  that  admirable  work,  'The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire.'  Sir  Charles 
Bruce's  latest  work,  '  The  True  Temper  of  Empire,'  is  thoroughly  and 
in  every  sense  deserving  of  such  a  welcome,  and  should  receive  careful 
consideration  from  all  thoughtful  British  readers.  In  the  essays  of 
which  this  volume  is  composed  the  author  discusses  with  statesmanlike 
breadth  of  vision  and  real  penetration  the  working  of  this  temper  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  united  Empire,  and  in  his  concluding  chapter,  of 
a  united  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in  every  page  worth  reading." 
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